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EUROPE.— SECTION  IX— OTTOMAN  EM  PI  R  E. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES  OK  TIIK.  TURKISH  OR 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  including  Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  other  tributary  states  of  Africa  and  Asia,  possesses,  in  the  highest 
degree,  all  the  natural  elements  of  wealth  and  power  ; — all  the  natural  advantages 
of  geographical  position  and  command. 

Before  the  revolt  of  Greece,  Turkey  in  Europe,  had,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
her  boundary,  a  maritime  coast,  abounding 'with  excellent  seaports.  The  re¬ 
volt  of  Greece,  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  and  a  part  of  Moldavia  to  Russia, 
have  greatly  reduced  the  limits  of  her  empire  in  Europe.  The  almost  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereignty  of  Ali  Pacha  over  Egypt  and  until  lately  over  Syria ; — the 
Arabians  having  for  a  long  time  scarcely  acknowledged  the  Sultan,  even  as  the 
Caliph,  or  as  the  head  of  their  religion;  the  French  possessing  Algiers ;  and 
the  mere  payment  of  a  tribute  only  being  acknowledged  by  the  other  states  of 
Barbary,  have  almost  annihilated  bis  power  in  Africa,  and  greatly  weakened  his 
jurisdiction  in  Asia.  We  will,  however,  notice  the  national  resources,  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  without  regarding,  under  this  head,  the  actual 
extent  of  the  Sultan’s  sovereignty. 

Turkey  in  Europe  (extending  from  3S  deg.  25  min.  to  IS  deg.  20  min.  north 
latitude,  and  from  15  deg.  10  min.  to  29  deg.  50  min.  cast  longitude)  has,  with 


n  suil  m  most  parts  remarkably  fertile,  a  highly  favoured  climate,  which  ripens 
in  perfection  the  vine,  olive,  maize,  wheat,  and  rice;  most  culinary  vegetables t 
delicious  fruits;  tobacco,  flax,  hemp;  the  mulberry;  the  Cistus  Cictitus  (which 
produces  the  com  ladanuitl;  the  .1  stragalus  Tragacantha  and  Astragalus  Cn- 
tiens  (both  which  yield  the  gum  tmgaeanth  of  commerce);  the  Pistacia  Laitiscus 
and  the  Pishnia  I\-n-l)int/ias,  yielding  the  gum  resins,  mastic,  and  terebinth  of 
commerce;  and,  in  the  southern  provinces,  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton-tree. 
Excellent  durable  timber  for  ship-building,  and  other  wood  for  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  purposes,  are  also  abundant.  Add  to  which,  rich  pasturages  for  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  sheep ;  plenty  of  tish  abounding  along  the  coasts  and  in  the 
rivers,  game  in  the  forests,  and  the  abundance,  from  the  little  trouble  in  rearing 
bees,  of  honey;  with  the  mineral  riches  (.little  however  explored);  then,  the 
excellent  harbours  and  admirable  position  of  European  Turkey,  and  we  may  have 
a  general  idea  of  her  great  natural  resources. 

(lold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  salt,  marble  (the  latter  very  tine  and  chiefly  in 
Albania),  and  coal  in  transition  strata,  are  all  found.  The  horses  of  Albania, 
Walachia,  and  Moldavia,  are  much  renowned;  which,  with  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  form  the  principal  riches  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  physical  aspect  of  European  Turkey  is  exceedingly  diversified  with  arms 
of  the  sea,  islands,  rivers,  mountains,  valleys,  and  woods.  It  presents  the  fertile 
plains  or  valleys  of  Uoumelia,  or  Romania,  Bulgaria,  Scrvia,  and  Bosnia, — sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  Balkan,  Dag,  Argentin,  and  Despoto,  chains  of  mountains,  which 
intersect  the  country  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic;  and  the  low  plains  of 
Moldavia  and  Walachia  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  west  of  the  Easton  Alps, 
and  south  of  the  Carpathian  mountains. 

The  advantages  of  the  Danube,  so  admirably,  with  its  numerous  tributaries, 
adapted  for  internal  navigation,  we  have  already  detailed.*  The  Maritza  is  the 
only  large  river  falling  into  the  Archipelago,  hut  there  are  several  other  con¬ 
siderable  streams.  It  ilows  from  the  Despoto- Dagh  mountains,  receiving  nu¬ 
merous  streams,  some  of  which  rise  in  the  Balkan,  and  watering  and  draining 
fertile  plains,  until  it  falls  into  the  -Egean.  It  has  the  cities  of  Philippolis, 
Adrianople,  and  several  others  on  its  hanks,  along  which,  and  in  the  valleys  and 
hills,  oak,  elm,  fir,  and  other  timber  abounds. 

It  is  navigable  for  long  llat  vessels  of  250  tons  as  far  as  Adrianople,  except 
during  the  dry  season,  hut  always  as  far  up  ns  Demotion,  about  GO  miles  fre/m 
the  sea.  The  VariLi  and  several  other  streams  water  and  drain  the  valley  or 
valleys  extending  from  the  (Julf  of  Salonica,  north  to  the  Despoto-Dagh,  and 
west  to  the  Alpine  range  which  separates  Ilerzegovena,  Montenegro,  and 
Albania  from  Macedonia  and  Uoumelia.  The  Moruva,  Mirza,  and  numerous 
other  rivers  flow  down  from  the  Alps  and  Balkan  into  the  Danube,  and  several 
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large  streams  flowing  through  Albania,  and  Montenegro  fall  into  the  Adriatic. 
Every  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  abundantly  watered.  It  has  few  lakes :  that 
of  Oehrida,  Scutare,  Yanena,  in  Abbeuia,  and  one  or  two  in  Boleyov.a.  are  the 
principal.  The  agricultural  and  other  productions,  of  Turkey  in  Europe  will  he 
found  noticed  hereafter. 

Turkey  in  Asia. — Were  we  to  include  Arabia,  the  Sultan's  dominions  in 
Asia  would  extend  from  the  Black  Sea,  south  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Red  Sea,  and 
Indian  Ocean,  a  region  of  far  greater  surface  than  the  British  possessions  and  de¬ 
pendencies  in  India.  His  power  may,  however,  be  considered  as  completely  over¬ 
thrown  in  Arabia,  where  he  has  long  only  been  acknowledged  merely  as  the  head 
of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Pope  of  Rome  is 
looked  up  to  by  the.  Catholics  of  Switzerland  or  Germany.  Even  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment  ceases  with  his  losing  possession  of  the  /tuiy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  This  division  therefore  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  still  of  va-t  magni¬ 
tude,  must  be  considered  as  only  including  Asia  Minor,  traversed  by  the  Taurus 
mountains ;  Syria,  in  which  are  the  lofty  range  of  Lebanon  ;  Armenia,  over 
which  rise  the  ramifications  of  the  Caucasus  and  Taurus  ;  the  lower  basins  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  inclose  the  regions  of  Kurdistan — a  mountainous 
country  bordering  on  Persia;  El-djezirceh  and  the  fertile  plain  of  Irak-Araby. 

The  sea-coast  and  inland  boundaries  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  superficial 
aspect,  exhibits  the  greatest  irregularity.  Its  mountain  ranges  are  second  oiilv 
to  the  Himalaya  and  Andes.  Ararat,  Lebanon,  and  others,  are  covered  with 
eternal  Snow.  Asia  Minor  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  recede 
only  to  leave  a  small  stripe  of  cultivable  land  between  them  and  .the  sea-coast. 
Here  we  find  Ida,  Olympus  ;  the  high  and  extensive  table  lands,  fertile  plains, 
forests,  the  classic  hills  and  streams  of  antiquity.  Judea  is  a  district  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  narrow  valleys.  Armenia  presents  high  ridges,  valleys,  ami  torrents. 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  great  rivers  ;  but 
the  Meander,  Sakaria,  Kizil-Irmak,  Jordan,  and  Aazy,  are,  however,  streams  of 
considerable  magnitude. 

From  tbe  inequality  of  surface,  the  geographical  position,  and  the  elevations 
of  this  part  of  Asia,  the  soil  will  yield  every  known  production.  The  climate  is 
remarkably  varied  in  its  temperature.  At  times  extremely  cold  in  situations 
where  the  heat  at  other  times  is  oppressive.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  and 
rice ;  the  Alpine  pine-firs  and  cedars ;  the  oak,  in  many  varieties ;  the  beech, 
walnut,  peach,  fig,  mulberry,  sugar-cane,  date,  o ranee,  lemon,  pistachio,  olive, 
tamarind,  almond,  cotton-tree,  and  terebith  ;  tobacco  and  indigo  plant,  with  all 
the  forest  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe,  find  a  congenial  climate  and  soil  at  various 
elevations. 

Palestine,  especially,  although  bleak  and  barren  mountains  occupy  many 
parts,  has  the  vegetation  of  hot  and  temperate  countries. 
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The  mineralogy  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  so  imperfectly  known,  that  we  can  say 
little  further  on  the  subject  than  that  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  salt,  are  sufficiently 
abundant. 

With,  however,  nearly  every  natural  element  of  power  and  advantage  for 
commerce,  there  is  scarcely  any  country  in  Europe  or  Asia,  so  ill  cultivated  as, 
or  where  industry  is  farther  in  arrear  than,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Akaim.x,  which  extends  from  12  deg.  22  min.  to  33  deg.  45  min.  north 
latitude,  and  from  32  deg.  50  min.  to  5S  deg.  42  min.  east  longitude,  occupies  a 
superficies  of  410  English  square  miles,  or  nearly  twice  the  extent  of  all  France. 
The  Arabs,  according  to  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  and  others,  divide  this  vast 
region  into  seven  great  divisions. 

1.  I  ladramaut ,  or  the  south-east,  which  fronts  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

2.  Yemen,  or  the  south,  which  extends  along  the  strait  of  Bab-El-Mandcl, 
Indian  Ocean,  and  part  of  the  lied  Sea.  These  two  divisions  comprise  nearly  the 
Arabia  Felix  of  the  ancients. 

3.  El-I/ijar  extending  along  the  lied  Sea;  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina  are  in  this  division. 

4.  Xedsched,  or  Central  Arabia. 

5.  I'tnr- El-Tour  Sinai,  or  Arabia  Petrea. 

0.  /•’/-  Ihnsn-  l.aehsa,  which  extends  along  the  Persian  Gulf  north  to  Irak- 
A  rabi. 

Oman,  which  extends  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Indian  Sea. 

As  a  general  rule,  Arabia  must  be  considered  as  an  arid  barren  country.  Saving 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south,  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
east,  and  Palestine  and  Syria  on  the  north. 

There  are,  however,  small  numerous  fertile  exceptions  to  its  vast  sandy  deserts, 
mountains,  and  rocky  districts.  Coffee  is  indigenous  ;  olives,  sugar-canes,  gum- 
trees,  bannanas,  cotton,  indigo,  and  various  fruits  thrive  on  all  the  good  sui/i. 
Very  little  grain,  either  maize,  rice,  or  wheat,  is  produced.  Dhourah,  a  coarse 
grain  is  that  chiefly  given  for  food.  The  Arabian  Mohammedan  considers  agri¬ 
culture  a  degrading  employment,  and  robbing  a"  honourable  pursuit 

The  breeding  of  horses,  camels,  honied-cattle,  and  sheep,  are  the  chief  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  Arabs.  They  are  generally  a  wandering  pastoral  people ;  hos¬ 
pitable,  yet  by  descent  and  custom,  formidable  marauders. 

There  arc  neither  rivers  nor  lakes,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  any  magnitude  in 
Arabia.  A  few  small  streams  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  two  or  three  name¬ 
less  streams  fall,  into  the  sea.  Scarcely  any  have  water  during  the  whole  year. 
Arabia  has,  however,  its  dry  and  rainy  seasons. 

Eoytt  is  considered  to  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  in  31  deg.  5/  min.  to 
the  frontier  of  Nubia  in  23  deg-  20  min.  north ;  and  from  the  Red  Sea,  in  about 
longitude  35  deg.  30  min.  east,  along  the  Mediterranean,  west  to  the  confines  of 
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Tripoli,  .11  sd  the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Zaliara  (about  longitude  27  east).  Of  the 
extensive  surface  of  Egypt,  that  portion  only  which  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile 
irrigates,  is  productive.  All  the  rest,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  steril,  yet  the  crops  which  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Nile  yield,  are 
exceedingly  rich  and  abundant,  forming,  with  various  commodities  that  pass 
through  Egypt  from  Arabia,  India,  and  Nubia,  the  elements  of  a  considerable  ex¬ 
port  trade.  The  soil  of  Egypt  yields  in  perfection,  wheat,  maize,  rice,  flax,  hemp, 
clover,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  oranges,  and  various  delicious  fruits. 
The  horse,  dromedary,  ox,  camel,  sheep,  and  goat,  are  the  principal  domestic 
animals.  Bees  are  reared  with  great  care  in  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  tne 
country.  Fish  abounds  on  the  sea-coists,  and  in  the  Nile ;  wild  ducks,  plovers, 
quails,  and  pigeons,  are  very  plentiful.  In  Upper  Egypt  the  crocodile  and  hvpo- 
potamus  are  met  with.  The  minerals  of  Egypt  are  little  known.  Iron  and 
copper  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Feyout.  Nitre  is  another  production. 
The  granite,  sienite,  and  porpherv  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  have  been  too  long 
renowned  to  require  notice-  Sea  salt  is  collected,  and  might  be  manufactured 
to  any  extent,  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Arabia,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  even  parts  of  Abyssinia  may  be  considered  as 
politically  dependent  on  whoever  rules  over  Egypt — notwithstanding  the  late 
submission  of  Mehemet  Alt. 

Seaports  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. — In  enumerating  the  seaports  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  we  will,  to  avoid  repetition,  include  under  this  head  those  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Turkey  is  Europe. —  1.  Constantinople,  called  by  the  Turks  Stamboul  or 
Istamboul,  is  one  of  the  safest  ports  in  the  world,  and  capable  of  affording  shelter 
to  1200.  ships  of  the  largest  class.  ^ 

2.  Salonica,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  good  roadstead,  much  frequented. 

3.  Enos  is  a  good  harbour,  and  may  be  considered  the.  port  of  Adrianople,  on 
the  Maritza. 

4.  Gallipoli,  avast  port,  with  an  active  trade  and  populous  town. 

5.  Rodosto,  or  Rudosjig,  on  the  sea  of  Marmora,  is  a  good  roadstead,  but 
intricate. 

G.  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  tolerable  harbour,  with  rather  an  active 
export  trade. 

7-  Kara  Kermin  is  a  central  entrepot,  and  a  rather  safe  port,  north  of 
Varna. 

S,  9,  10,  and  11.  Ibrahilow,  Toultcha,  Galatz,  and  lassaktchi  are  ports  of  some 
activity  on  the  Danube. 

12,  13, 1-1  and  15.  The  islands  Thasos,  Imbros,  Samothrace  or  Semendrek, 
and  Lemnos,  have  all  ports  and  roadsteads. 

16  and  1/.  The  ports  of  Candia  and  Canca,  m.  the  island ’of  Candiu,  arc 
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indifferent  harbour#-  Besides  these  seventeen  enumerated  ports,  there  are 
many  others  which  afford  excellent  shelter,  and  would  be  important,  if  a  more 
industrious  and  commercial  people  than  the  Turks  possessed  the  country. 

Seaports  ok  Tlkkey  in  Asia. —  1.  Ereckli,  on  the  Black  Sea,  a  safe  port, 
except  with  strong  north  winds. 

2.  Amassernh.  a  small  intricate  port,  east  of  the  former. 

3.  Sinope,  a  safe  road  and  port,  little  frequented  by  merchants,  but  import¬ 
ant  in  its  naval  dockyards. 

■1.  Samsoun,  lies  east  of  Sinope,  and  forms  a  tolerable  harbour. 

5.  Tribizonde,  or  Trabazan,  near  the  eastern  extremity  .of  the  Euxine,  is  a 
good  port,  which  has  of  late  years  become  an  entrepot  of  much  consequence  in 
the  trade  between  the  cast  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

G.  Scutari,  opposite  Constantinople,  is  a  port  of  great  commercial  activity. 

7  and  S.  Ismid  or  Xecodcmea,  and  Mondamn  arc  small  ill-sheltered  ports  on 
the  sea  of  Marmora. 

U.  Smyrna,  the  principal  port  i'i  Asia  Minor,  and  the  most  important  in  its 
foreign  commerce. 

10.  Scala-Xova — Couch  Adassi,  an  excellent  port  with  a  considerable  trade, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 

1 1,  12,  and  13.  Marmoria  Anthalia,and  Tarsus, are  the  principal  harbours  on 
the  south  coast  of  Asia  .Minor. 

14,  15,  10,  17,  IS,  l‘J,  and  20.  Iskenderqon,  Latacia, Tripoli,  Bayrout,  Seide, 
(or  Sulon),  St.  Jean  d‘ Acre,  and  Jaffa,  arc  the  principal  ports  (but  not  -ary  good 
harbours)  in  Syria. 

21,  22,  23,  24.  and  25.  The  islands  of  Scio,  Mctelin  (Lesbos),  Rhodes,  and 
Cyprus,  have  all  harbours  ;  and  the  Turks  still  possess  the  commanding  port  of 
Bassora  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Seaports  ok  Araiiia  are — 1.  Djedda,  on  the  Red  Sea,  a  good  port,~ 
but  its  entrance,  on  account  of  coral  rocks,  is  intricate.  It  forms  the  central 
point  of  the  interior  commerce  of  Arabia. 

2.  Moka,  an  excellent  harbour,  and  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Arabia  with 
Europe  and  the  East. 

3  to  15.  Rabuh.Al  Giar,  Islabcl,  Ivallah,  Mollah,  El  Akalba,  Serain,  Caurb- 
dia,  Ali,  I.olieiah,  llodeiuh,  and  Aden,  are  small  ports  with  some  trade  on  the 
Bed  Sea. 

1G,  17,  and  IS.  Keren),  Hash,  and  Mascat,  are  small  ports  on  the  south  coast. 

IS  to  23.  El-Katy  and  El-Kouevt,  are  active  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  isles  of  Soeotora,  Mazeira,  and  Bahrein,  have  all  harbours  and  roadsteads. 

In  Egypt  the  Seaports  are  —  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  Da- 
mietta,  and  Cairo,  at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  Suez,  and  Cosseir,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  The  commerce  of  the  most  important  of  the  ports  of  all_jj)£^c 
countries  will  be  found  hereafter  elucidated 
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The  races  of  inhabitants  under  the  present  ami  ci-ilevitut  Ottoman  empire, 
arc  numerous,  anti  no  greater  error  can  be  entertained  than  to  consider  all  those, 
who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  Turks. 

The  absence  of  official  returns,  the  internal  dissensions,  and  the  plague. cholera. 
&c.  leave  us  no  data  on  which  we  can  rely  with  confidence  in  respect  of  the  po¬ 
pulation.  The  statements  made  by  the  French  mission  sent  to  Egypt ;  the  com¬ 
pulations  of  M.  Maltc-Brun,  M.Balbi,  Mr.  Urtpuhart,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  some 
others,  can  only  he  considered  estimates,  which  we  adopt  to  fill  up  our  general 
outline.  The  same  observation  applies  to  all  the  African  and  Asiatic  states. 
The  following  computation,  therefore,  chiefly  from  M.  Balbi's  authorities,  is  ail 
we  can,  on  the  subject  of  population,  offer. 
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The  above  estimates  a|>|>ear  exceedingly  vague  ;  the  population  of  Arabia  and  A-i.i 
Minor,  is  from  M.  Boltin's  “  Ahnanaeh  du  (Ymimorce that  of  Ktrvpt.  from  various 
reports,  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  :  which,  with  that  of  Turkey  in  Kurojie  and 
Asia  Minor,  are  of  the  chief  mi|>ortanee,  as  entering  into  the  calculation*  of  the  Political 
Economist  and  Statesman  :  deducting  the  tributarv  states  of  Servia.  Wallachia,  and  Mol¬ 
davia,  which  will  os  readily  adhere  to  die  czar  as  to  the  sultan  ;  and  Arabia,  .Syria,  and  Egypt, 
we  will  not  greatly  diminish  or  exaggerate,  hy  estimating  the  ]xipulation  actually  suhject  to 
the  Ottoman  government  at  7.000,1)00  in  Europe.  and  tj  to  T.OOO.IXX)  in  Asia,  and  in  the 
isles  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago  :  amounting  in  all  toalxmt  1  -l,(XX),<*X). 

The  following  population  is  attributed  to  the  principal  towns  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  by  the  annexed  authorities  : 


CHAPTER  II. 

GOVERNMEN  1'  OK  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 

This  government  is  absolute.  The  Sultan  is  supreme  head  of  all  temporal 
and  spiritual  power.*  Rut,  openly,  he  dare  not  disregard  the  general  feelings 
of  the  nation.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute  the  assertion  of  M.  dc  Chateau¬ 
briand,  that  his  authority  is  absolutely  despotic,  but  limited  by  the  counterpoise 
of  regicide  ;  as  Caliph,  he  is  the  pope  of  Mohammedanism. 

The  Koran  forms,  not  only  the  religious,  but  the  civil  and  political  code  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  and  the  Sultan,  being  regarded  as  successor  of  the  ancient 
Caliphs,  is  invested  thereby  with  absolute  power.  The  Sultan  has  not,  at  least  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  personally  exercised  the  authorities  with  which  he  is  em¬ 
powered  ;  but  has  two  lieutenants,  who  arc  supposed  to  represent  him. 

The  tirst.  or  Mufti, .(Sheik-ul-Islant.)  is  chief  of  the  ministers  of  religion  and  law,  who 

*  Tiie  late  Sultan.  Mahamoud,  and  his  two  sons,  were  the  only  male  remnants  of  this  ancient 
line,  wiili  tilt*  existence  of  which  the  Turks  believe  their  duralio’n  as  a  nation  to  be  identified. 
Tin-  present  Sultan,  thou-h  -till  little  more  than  a  youth,  ha-  had  a  numerous  progenj  hv  his  many 
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riv  named  Ouloma.s,  or  learned  men.  IK-  is  chief  interpreter  of  iho  Koran,  give,  legal 
•'pinions  ij'tttra)  to  tiio  Sultan,  ami  nominates  to  places  in  religion  ami  law.  Tlrm'  ••('  re¬ 
ligion  an-,  however,  all  sul>ordinate  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Tho  seev.,.d.  or  l. tram l  Vizir,  directs  tlio  civil  ami  military  government.  Under  m,, 
lato  Sultan  tin*  plan*  of  Grand  Vizir  was  hold  by  tin*  Sovereign.  The  piismt  Sultan  ha, 
restored  tho  oilin'. 

Under  the  onlers  of  those  two  crent.  dignitaries  are  all  the  fimctionarii  s  ,.f 
empire.  The  other  ministers  are.  tho  lie!,  Ktl'ciidi,  for  foreign  affairs  :  hi.  nlar.f  i'  inurin' 
'allairs,  tinance.  and  trade;  Scraskier,  commander  iu-ehlef  of  tho  armv  ;  C.ipit.m  l’aelu.  or 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  Those  most  ofteu  mentioned  in  the  adminisir.itive  relations  are  t! 

The  won!  Pacha,  or  Basha.  is  of  Tnrki-li  origin,  and  signifies  chief.  It  is  equally 
the  title  of  tlie  Grand  Viiir.  and  of  the  Capital)  Pacha,  who  i,  the  eommamh  r  in-eim  f  ■  f 
the  naval  forces  of  the  empire.  Hut  the  title  is  more  general  iu  it,  appii.  ati  m  to  the 
governors  of  provinees.  Of  these  there  are  three  classes,  regulated  according  to  thee\teiil 
of  country  submitted  to  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  they  receive,  a*  an  emblem  of  authoritv.  a 
ipieue.  or  tail  of  horse  hair,  sus|»ended  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  terminated  hv  a  gilded 
pummel.  The  Pachas  of  the  first  rank  have  three  tails;  tho.-e  of  tlie  svcoml  two;  ami 
those  of  the  third  one.  Tlie  ii'.ip'  of  these  tails  arc  of  Tartaric  origin. 

Tho  assemblage  of  the  Grand  Vizir,  Mufti,  Capitan  Pacha,  lleis  Ktl'emli.  ami  all  the 
administrative  chiefs  iu  council,  form  the  supreme  council  of  the  empire,  or  divan  :  this 
won!  is  of  Arabian  origin,  ami  signifies  assembly. 

The  pwernment  divides  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  into  two  distinct  classes — vis. 
Mussulmen.  who  pretend  to  represent  the  original  eompiemrs  :  and  those  not  Mu'sulmen.  oj 
Christians.  Jews,  and  Pagans,  who  are  considered  to  represent  the  conquered.  The  subject  i 
not  Mussulmen  are  called  In-  the  general  name  of  Hava,,  an  Arab  word,  which  signifies 
Ilock.  The  law  ha<  always  placed  them  beneath  the  Mussulmen.  Tlicv  huvervtdmd. 
however,  certain  privileges:  for  example,  in  stn-lt  localities  x-  they  ate  numermi*.  they  f.  rm 
a  community,  presided  in  hv  one  of  themselves,  trailed  their  Primal. 

Slavery,  as  it  existed  at  all  times  iu  the  Ka-x,  prevails  oxun-ivolv  in  all  Mu.,u!o  in 
countries.  It  Ls,  however,  an  admittevl  prineiph',  that  a  free-lmm  Mu„u!mau  oim  ot  !>  a 
slave;  although,  in  political  lil>erty,  all,  even  the  Sultan,  nun  U-  cou-idt  r.  d  ht:  ie  m 
tlian  in  Ixindage.  A  slave  on  embracing  Idamism  is  usually  emancipated.  Tim  Turk  -.  .1* 
well  as  Asiatics  in  general,  have  always  slaves  of  Imth  seve*.  either  to  lehevo  them..  In- 
from  all  lalavrious  functions,  or  to  gratify  sensuality.  There  is  liaullv  a  Mu-. oh. am, 

who  can  afford  the  expense,  that  has  not  a  female  .lave  to  |eirtake  of  hi*  Ivd.  ami  several 
have  ten,  and  even  more.  This  eastern  indulgence  is  common  iu  tlm-e  countries.  both  to 
Christians  and  Jews.  Slaves,  in  Turkey,  are  either  persons  Imrn  iu  that  condition,  or 
individuals  taken  in  war,  or  frequent I v  beings  who  are  bought  from  their  uim.uur.il  paieiil.-. 
The  number  of  slaves  are  sup|K>.ed  to  diminish,  for  the  Ottoman  government  ha*  for  -omo 
time  observed  greater  regard  towards  prisoners  of  war;  Virc.i-'ia  and  Georgia,  tho  ,|vcial 
markets  for  purchasing  young  girls,  being  now  in  the  jiovver  of  Ivu-da.  the  latter  presents 
obstacles  to  parents  selling  their  children.  Slaves  while  in  bondage  have  m>  political  rights, 
hut  they  liave  sometimes  lieeouie  Pachas  ami  Grand  Vizirs. 

Sudden  elevations  to  power,  and  ns  sudden  disgrace  ami  assassination  have  always 
lux'n  frequent  in  the  history  of  Turkish  government.  Hirth  confers  no  privilege  or  rank, 
e'cept  on  the  family  of  the  Sultan.  All  other  Mussulmen  are  equal  iu  the  religion  of  the 
Koran,  and  all  I  lay  as  inferior. 

The  Ottoman  Umpire,  ill  its  vast  augmentations  hv  successive  compiests,  did  not 
establish  its  general  goveniment  in  all  the  conquered  state,.  The  Crimea.  Transvlvania. 
the  llegeneies  of  Tunis,  Trijtoli,  and  Algiers,  retained  their  particular  ■  government.,. 
Several,  even  on  receiving  the  governor  named  hv  the  Sultan,  insisted  on  distinct  |.k:i! 
institutions.  Bosnia  is  still  divided  into  hereditary  captainships,  in  which  tlie  titulai,. 
nuitevl  in  coqis,  represent  the  country.  There  are  some  countries  whore  there  an'  still 
seigno.-ial  families,  whose  janver  ha*  existed  for  several  ceuturits.  and  who  liave  alw.ira 
maintained  their  |ios«cssiniis.  The  Ghaurini  family  have  (lossessed,  since  11J7,  several 
villages  in  Macedonia.  A  part  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Angora,  iu  Asia  Minor. 
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npjvttntns  to  the  family  of  Tchapaii-On-lou  ;  ami  a  s.vtion  nf  tin'  country  of  IVrpun.i  to 

example,  the  illustrious  Athene*  fnn'ncd  a  tlv-f,  altuchi  d  to  llie  nrticv  «>f  chief  of  <uini.ii- 
of  till-  seraglio. 

Till-  Sultans  anciently  exercised  their  authority  personally.  and  marched  at  the  head 
of  their  .-wiiiii -.  lint  lor  the  List  two  centuries  the  princes  of  the  n'\al  t’amilv  have'  liven 
confined  hv  the  Soereipi  to  t lie  sera'*;!io,  without  intermeddling  nr  otsieialinc  in  affairs  nf 
state:  '■>  titat  when  thev  succeeded  re  jnvwer,  they  found  themselves  slranp’r*  t» *  all  the 
detail'  et"  p-vemnicnt  ;  ami.  cousoptentlv.  all  alfair*  have  luvu  conducted  hv  ministers 
while  the  Sultan  lived  amiil't  women  ami  eumiehs. 

Tlie  ^ni'iiinr-  nf  prex iiiee-.  V'pivially  those  ili-tant  faun  the  -eat  ef  the  empire.  have 

are  heueiit  with  niene\  :  ami  the  pwernnrs.  heine  invested  with  the  civil  and  military 
authority.  net  ..nlv  miia«  threat  treasures.  lmt  sometimes  make  war  Intwivu  themselves  as 
Utween  enemies.  When  the  late  Sultan.  Mahmoud  II.  asceudvd  the  throne  in  lM)s, 
the  vast  pnernment  of  Baplad  had  Ivon  more  than  fifty  rears  in  the  hand'  el"  I’aehas 
who  had  het]ueathed  it  from  one  to  the  other.  The  famous  Ali  I’acha.  of  .lamina,  net  Iveui" 
eouteiit  with  lunint;  obtained  f  r  his  sen  the  pivermnent  of  a  part  of  Cireeee  l’re|vr,  eeit- 
ijuered  several  towns  of  Albania.  whieh  ho  added  to  hi-  l’aehalie. 

The  municipal  institutions  of  Turkey  have  beeu  urvntlv  evtolled.  Their  hval  pwem- 
ntents  are  no  douht  atneiic  the  Ivc't  in  tile  empire  as  far  as  thev  are  elective.  and  have  the 
power  to  assess  the  taxes  w  hieli  the  oomimmitios  are  enmpellcvl  to  pay;  hut  as  far  as  our 
iul'onnation  pv-s,  thev  have  Iveti  ”-rcati\  overrated  ;  and  sipialucJ  ipiite  as  mueh  hv 
ienoranee  and  mistnanap’nient  as  hv  wisdom  or  justice. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  weakness  in  the  Ottoman  poernment,  and  of  the 
anarehv  whieh  prevailed  in  the  administration,  was  the  insubordination  and  armpinre  of 
the  Janizaries. 

The  ./  niotr/Vx  created  in  the  fourteenth  eonturv.  were  named  I’rem  two  Turkish 
word-,  whieh  sipijfv  »< ir  Irimps,  Thev  werv'  at  lint  ehoson  from  amoui;  Christians  in 
Bosnia.  Alhania,  and  Ilulpiria  :  men.  robust  and  martial.  It  was  decreed  that  they 
should  not  ttiarrv  ;  he  constantly  tinder  arms,  and  that  they  should  at  all  times  Ik-  under  the 
absolute  orders  of  p'venunent.  When  Kuropo  had  no  |H’tmaneut  imme-.  the  'um/arics 
were  pvatlv  'Ujvrior  to  troops  sudtlenlv  raised.  To  the  name  of  Janizary  was  attached 
numerous  priviiep*'.  and  the  revenues  of  very  eonsidemhle  estates.  I  he  lit't  |a  ople  in 
Turkey  were  soon  ca^er  to  have  their  favourites  admitted  into  that  privilep'd  corps.  The 
title  of  .lani/arv  became  hereditary  :  even  children  were  deemated  with  the  name. 
Meanwhile  Kuropo  formed  reptlar  nrinies  ;  and.  from  that  time,  the  Janizaries  were  unnlde 
to  compete  w  ith  the  Christian  forces..  The  Sultans,  at  divers  epochs,  attempted  to  replace  the 
Janizaries  hv  strotip'r  and  more  docile  troops;  hut  .daises  Imd  so  Ions;  taken  root,  that  indi¬ 
viduals  of  all  classes  op|H\sed  the  Saltans :  several  ot  whom  were  strangled  for  their 
intentions. 

The  late  Sovereign,  on  suoeeodintr  to  power,  found  his 'empire  in  a.  very  i  ritical  eon- 
ditioii.  Several  of  the  Pachas  had  renderetl  themselves  nearly  iiide|seiu]ent :  and  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  had  disordered  the  preate't  part  of  the  |>opuiatiou.  Terrified  by  rite 
’misfortunes  of  l.:s  pn-dcei  -sors.  he  at  tirst  observed  the  Greatest  eireiuii'peotioii.  "lie 
roudueleil  liim-elf,  observes  B.ilhi,  *•  with  mildness  to  -those  who  were  only  vvaveriiijj—  lie 
continued,  or  op|»vs,.J  llm.  to  the  other  ot  those  who  were  not  in  a  state  to  destroy  his  power. 
Towaid.' tlio-e  who  seemed  untraetalile,  he  had  recourse  to  the  orieipal  |«>!icy  :  the  |s .niard, 
tin-  pri*on.  or  the  rortlmt.  Ali  Pacha,  nf  Janina.  who  did  not  dissimulate  liis  pr-  nets  of 
indepetideiiee.  was  exterminated  with  his  family,  and  Alhania  was  subjected  to  tin  i.nvs  ot 
the  empire." 

Duriiiir  the  war  npxinst  Greece.  ISJti,  the  Janizaries  numuiiicitip  new  proper*  lor 
revolt,  lie  aholi'ln  d  the  institution  nltop-ther,  and  massacred  all’ those  suspected  to  n-i-:. 
At  Coii'tantiiniple,  uinn'  than  20, (XX)  men  were  'hot,  burnt,  or  drowned.  In  uuitatiou  .A 
what  had  then  liven  . . ftiilv  attempted  in  Ktjvp*.  staii-linp  repilar  troops  were  enrolled. 

By  l he  li.-aty  of  the  1  1th  of  Septemlvr.  lSl!!*.  the  Russians  have  lvvli  ncktinw- 
Iwlpnl  ni.i'teis  of  Anapa,  and  of  all  the  south  coast  ot  the  Black  Si  a,  from  the  month  ut 
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tlir  Black  Sea.  am!  from  the  m"iith  of  tin*  I  (aimin'  to  that  of  llatomni  :  al  —  •  f  t !i«’  -tron-- 
!r *!»!•'  of  Walachia.  M.-Mavi...  am!  Sili-tria.  until  tin-  Sultan  had  di-chni-c  1  iIk-  stipulated 
contribution-.  Walachia.  Moldavia.  and  Stm’.i.  liau-  re-obtained  h-ea!  administration.; 
Cnw  ha-  i-uninl  independence;  am!  tlu-  Ch.i-tiaus  of  liul-aria.  have  Ivon  alk-wc!  tlm 
ri— lit  of  -ubmittin-  thoir  grievances  to  tin-  Ru-inn  roiiMil-.  .Muhomot  All.  IVlia  of 
H-vpt.  who  hail  .aco-ixlcd  to  his  "in  ihntliim.  tin-  government  of  (odd.a,  am!  a  part  of 
Arabia,  a*  a  tcvnmpouiv  for  lii"  real  again-t  tlm  Wahhabite*.  received  the  mw  eminent  of 
the  im|>oitaut  eland  of  Crete.  as  a  compensation  for  his  saoritin-s  in  tin;  tirooian  war; 
liuall  v.  tho  re-vnev  of  Algiers.  which.  liko  Trij»di  ami  Tunis  had  hv  trihuto  achtmu  led-cd  tho 
>nvorvi-ntv  of  the  Sultan,  has  passed  under  the  domination  of  Franco.  One  of  the  nio't 
othcaciou-  moa-uros.  which  tho  late  Sultan  lias  taken  for  to  abridge  tho  authority  of  the 
pachas  wit*  the  separation  of  tho  civil  from  the  militarv  authorities.  He  al-o  aUdi-hed  the 
barbarous  privih-iro  of  conti,cation  :  tho  nnwpMt  of  which  freipientiy  Id  to  the  innocent 
condemnation  and  execution  of  rich  individuals.  During  the  la-t  war.  the  Avans  or 
notables  of  ail  the  provinces  were  iuvitetl  to  Constantinople  to  deliheia'e  on  the  dilation 
of  tin*  empire:  a  college  of  medicine,  and  militarv  and  naval  -olio--!-.  have  In  on  foimded; 
and  in  imitation  of  the  I’acha  of  Kgypf.  the  Sultan  -out  to  1'nris  ,eveial  \oun-  Turk-  to 
lie  educated.  The  militarv  ami  navai  regulations  of  Fiance  have  al">  Ivcu  translated  into 
Turki.-h. 

Hv  an  diet,  he  declared  "all  his  suhji'ots.  "f  whatever  tclicion  tlirv  mav  h.'. 
and  t"  whatever  cln  —  they  mav  Ivlon-.  ei|tial  'In-fore  the  law.  and  -uhjvclcd  to  the 
same  cole.'  *  DitlVi.nce  of  rcli-in,,'  i-  declared  in  this  device  ‘to  l*e'  an  .atVair  of 
conscience  which  onlv  concern-  tied.'  lh  neofort h,  tho  ma-istiates  cannot  intlict  anv 
puni-hmeut  on  the  Havas,  without  the  consent  of  the  I’riumt  to  which  thev  lx  Ion—.  As 
to  the  i'lands,  ami  other  places,  evelu-ivelv  Occupied  hv  Chri-tiaus,  who  are  still  umh  r 
the  immediate  authoritv  of  the  Sultan,  tho  Turkish  governors  shall  he  obliged  to  -uh- 
mit  all  their  art'  to  the  a|  prohation  of  the  I’limats.  'Hie  inhahitaut'  cannot  he  judged 
hut  hv  their  own  laws:  tliev  -hall  never  he  withdrawn  from  their  own  natural  judges.  I  he 
inhahitaut'  of  the  i-Iaud  nf  Sam  's  -hall  neither  have  a  Turkish  cadi  ijmlgv).  or  — ovenior 
in  their  i-laud.  Thev  shall  lx-  free  to  demand  a  flreek.  their  countryman,  to  -ovarii 
them.  They  ate  also  [icriuittd  to  cariv  a  [-aitieular  lln-,  in  which  mav  be  introduced 
the  cress. 
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Tin:  Turk--  an*  imnoiptninfd  with  tin-  divi-ioii-  a-loptcd  hv  our  geographers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Mussulman  geographers,  1  l.idgi-Khall'a  ami  Hc/ar-Fenn,  the  Turk-  -epnrate 
their  Kun>|H-au  ami  Asiatic  |.o— o— ions  into  two  -rami  divisions;  each  under  a  gvncnil 
commandant,  or  Box  h-rh.-y.  that  i-  «..  -av.  the  Bey  of  I  levs.  The  first  re-id--,  sometimes 
at  Mon.'i'tir  ami  sometimes  at  Sophia  :  tin-  -eeoiid.  sometimes  at  Angor-.i  and  sometimes  at 
Ktitahva.  The  two  general  divisions,  divided  into  governments  ( Kvalet ),  or  principa¬ 
lities.  arc  further  subdivided  into  livas  or  san-iaks,  that  is  to  sav,  hannei-s.  Tin*  evah  t-,  or 
government-  are  under  Virirs  or  Pacha-.  with  three  tails,  and  tlu-  livas.  under  tlm-e  of  i)-.- 
Mirtuintn-,  or  Fuchas,  with  two  tails.  Tln-e  jurisdictions  ‘i-regnrd  geographical  boim- 
daries  :  for  example,  tli  •  governments  of  the  Ujazavr--,  or  the  isles,  wiiieh  belong  to  the 
C’apitan  l’acha,  not  only  vompo-cd  tin-  Turki-li  isles  of  lairope  and  of  Asia,  hut  the 
Morv-iu  the  province  of  lial!i]io|i,  and  the  coast  of  Smyrna: 'the  Sultan  having  thought 
proper  to  place  under  the  immediate  authoritv  of  the  (iraml  Admind,  all  the  commies 
which  were  not  accessible  hut  hv  sea.  or  whieli.  hv  their  position,  rould  contribute  tv  the 
armament  and  supply  of  the  licet.  At  tin*  beginning  of  the  17th  eetiturv.  when  the 
Ottoman  Kiupire  emhriieed  in  its  limits  the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  Transv  lvania.  Cir¬ 
cassia,  and  Abcrbaidjan,  there  wen-  H  evalcts  and  ti'JO  livn.s.  At  (in-sent  no  more  than 
half  of  those  governments  belongs  to  Turkey,  and  the  limits  of  each  province  nn-  greatly 
changed.  The  eyalets  of  Kuropean  Turkov,  with  the  dependent  livas,  an:  arranged  hv 
BalL-i  ,'rom  the  work  of  Mourcdgea  d'Ohsaon  on  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  follows: — 


om'oman  r.Mi’iiu:. 


K.VAi.rrs  in  i.i'RorK 

Kvalet  of  Boum-ili  ;  capital.  sometimes  Sophia,  sometimes  Monastir. — The  Livas. 
nt.  and  which  have  die  name  of  their  respective  chief  towns,  arc  : — Jama  (danina), 
Salonika.  Tirhalu  ( Tirkala).  Eskendcrve  (Sou'ari),  Okhri  (Oehrida),  Ahloniya  (Avlone), 
Kiisteudil  i  Gireteudil  >.  II-Bassau,  Perzcriu  (  Prisrendri ),  Dueakin  (  Dukngin).  Cskiup 
( C-cup'.  Delviuo  (  Dclonin),  Vclitschteriu  ( Vcldgeteriu.  less  the  jvart  which  is  to  bo 
returned  to  Sonia!  Cavala,  Aladja- 1  li»ar  (  Krvuchev  aez,  loss  the  part  which  is  to  bo 

E  valet  of  Bosnia  :  capital.  Bosna-Serui  ;  but  the  Pacha  resides  at  Trsvnik. — The 
Liva-.  di'[H.ndcut.  and  chief  towns,  arc  : — Vidin,  Kilis«-Hosna,  Izveruik  (Zvonok),  Ada-i- 
Kchir,  Trehigna  (chief  town  of  Ilcrsck.  or  Herzegovina). 

Kvalet  of  Sili-tria;  capital,  SilLtria — 1  he  Livas,  de|iendent.  and  chief  towns,  are:  — 
Nioopolia,  Tchemien.  \‘iz;v,  Kirkili-'a.  then  the  fortress  of  Belgrade. 

Kvalet  of  l)je/.a\rs,  or  the  islands;  ea[iital,  Gallipoli. —  Ihe  I.ivas,  dependent,  and 
chief  towns  are:  —  lznikmid  ( Nieomcdia.  in  llvthinia),  Castle  of  the  Dardanelles, 
t  hdoiikh or  i  in  the  Caroli-lii.  or  Acarnania ),  Ma/estire,  Smyrna,  Digha.  Metclin.  lllnalcs, 
le-fkeu-eha  I  .Nicosia  in-  the  i'lo  of  Cyprus),  Chi",  Samos,  and  other  islands  of  the  Arehi- 

•\ s i  \  Minor,  or  Anndolin,  comprises  the  following  evalets  and  li vn-t  : 

Kvalet  of  Anadolia  ;  capital.  Koutaioh. — The  Liyas,  dependent,  and  chief  towns, 
are :  — I/nik-mid.  Breusse,  Moudanin.  Kidonia  or  Haivalia,  Porgamc,  Sart.  Sun  nm, 

( Iuzel-1  li'sar."  .\yasalouk  (Kplicsa)  Alitalia  or  Adalia.  Kara-hissar.  Angora,  Kanghri. 
Ka*temouni.- Sinope.  Iloli.  and  llartine  or  llartan. 

Kyalct  of  Adana;  capital.  Adana. — The  I.ivas,  dependent,  and  chief  towns,  are: — 
Tarsous.  Sis,  Panes,  Anemour,  Sclvfkeh.  and  Alaiie.  or  Alaia. 

Evalet  of  Canmania  :  capital.  Konieli. — The  Livas,  dependent,  and  chief  towns, 
are:  —  Darenda,  or  Kamman.  Ak-Cheher,  Ak-serai,  Nikde,  Gourouk,  Madeu,  Kirehcr 
or  Kirchehr.  and  Kai-arich. 

Kvalet  of  Maraeh  ;  capital  Merach,  or  .Marnch. — The  Livas,  dependent,  and  chief 
towns  aiv  :  —  AUmstan,  Aintab,  and  Malathia 

Kvalet  of  Sivas  ;  capital  Siva*. — The  Livas,  dependent,  and  chief  towns,  are  : — Tokat, 
Ouseat  or  leuzgat.  Amasia,  Mentif-mn,  Tchoroum,  Vezir,  and  I’nieh. 

Kvalet  of  I  rchi/.ondc :  capital,  Tn-bizonde  or  Trabczun. — The  Livas,  dependent,  and 
chief  towns,  are-: — Kenvsun,  the  countries  of  laiza*,  with  a  part  of  Ghouria,  are  nearly  all 
independent:  vve  find  Irizeh  and  Hatmun. 

Armenia,  with  a  part  of  Kurdistan  and  of  Georgia  comprises  the  following  Evidets 
and  Livas:  ^  _  "  '  ' 

Kvalet  of  Krzeronm  ;  capital,  Krzcroum. — The  Lisas.  dc|>cndeut,  and  chief  towns, 
are:  —  Katuakh,  Maden,  Krzmdjan,  Kar.i-lli>*ar,  Gutnuch- Khanc.  Baibourd.  and  Toprak- 
Kalah. 

Kvalet  of  Van;  capital,  Van. — The  Livas.  dependent,  and  chief  towns,  are  : — .Moueh, 
lletlis.  Khoehab,  and  Bavnzid. 

Kvalet  of  Kars:  capital.  Kars. — The  Livas.  dependent,  and  chief  towns,  are:  — 
Ani. — Ardanoudji  or  Krdciiouteh,  in  the  jeirt  of  Georgia,  which  still  belongs  ,  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire. 

Ottoman  Kurdistan,  properly  speaking,  comprises  the  following  Kvalet  and  Livas: 

Kvalet  or  Cliehrezour:  capital,  Kerkouk. — The  Livas,  dependent,  and  chief  towns, 
arc  : — Cliehrezour  (formerly  the  seat  of  the  Pacha),  Erbil  and  llaian. 

Mesopotamia,  or  Al-Dejezyreh,  with  the  Irak-Arabi  of  the  moderns,  comprises  the 
following  Evalets  and  Livas: 

Kvalet  of  Bagdad;  capital,  Bagdad. — 'Hie  Livas,  dependent,  and  chief  towns,  are:  — 
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Mc-hhcd-Ali.  1  lilla,  .Mechhed-Hossciu.  Ana  Nisibin.  Mardin,  Bas*orah  or  Basra,  ami 
Cornu. 

Kvalct  of  Diarhekir  ;  capital,  Dinrbckir  or  Kara- Hamid. — Tin-  l.ixa-,  dependent,  am! 
chief  towns  aro  : — Madeii  ami  Siicrvk. 

Kvalct  of  Kakka  ;  capital  Rakka. — The  I.ivas.  dc|H’udent.  ami  chief  tonus,  arc  : — Orfa. 
Rir,  Tor.  nml  Khabour. 

Kvalot  of  Mossoul  :  capital,  Mosioul. — The  I.iva,  doiH-ndent.  or  chief  tonn,  i>  : — 
Elkoe!,.  ; 

Svria  or  Scham.  comprise-!  the  following  Kyalets  ami  I.iva*: 

Kvalot.  of  Alep;  capital.  Alep  or  llaleh — The  I.ivas,  dependent,  anil  chief  towns, 
are: — Killis,  Aie.vamlrctte  or  .Scauderoun,  Batlan,  Antakia  or  Antiochc,  Chogr  or  Djesr- 
Chogr. 

K valet  of  Damascus  ;  capital.  Damascus  or  Damas. — The  I.iva*,  ilepcmlent.  ami  chief 
tonus,  an1: — Hamah.  Hems,  Tailmor  or  Pahmre,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem.  Kalil  or  Hehrvn. 
Ravh  or  Jeiico,  Nablous  or  Sichem.  Gaza,  Ramla,  ami  Jala  or  Jop|«-. 

Kvalot  of  Acre;  capital.  Acre  or  Akka. — The  Livas,  dependent,  ami  chief  limns, 
arc; — Pal rout,  Sidon  oi  Sttide.  Sour  or  Tvr,  Nazareth  or  Na>ra.  ami  Tubarieh. 

Kvalot  of  Trt|xvli ;  capital,  Tripoli  or  Tumblous. — The  I.iva.  de|vmleiit,  or  chief 
town  'is  ; — Brtakia. 

In  the  principalities  of  U'nlnchin,  Mohlnrin,  and  Serein,  the  governments  are 
no  further  than  in  a  tributary  aeknon lodgment  dependent  upon  the  put.  The  adminis¬ 
trations  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  mav  lie  con«iderevl  as  left  to  the  abs.-.Iute  will  of  the  l’aehas, 
who  mav  be  deposed  or  put  to  death  hv  the  Sultan,  but  who  are  replaced  by  others  who 
nsuallv  pursue  the  same  course  of  injustice  aim  extortion  as  has  been  practised  by  their 
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Titv.  Ottomans,  in  their  commercial  regulations,  adopted  the  extreme  reverse  of  the 
Spanish  fallacies  for  enriching  and  aggrandizing  a  nation.  If  Spain  determined  to  admit 
nothing  produced  by  anv  other  country  than  her  own  colonies,  Turkey  seized  upon  the 
fanciful  idea  of  becoming  rich,  pro*[H.Tous,  and  mighty,  by  letting  nothing  go  out  ol,  and 
to  let  every  thing  come  freely  into,  her  dominions;  a  very  acquisitive  legislation,  truly! 
1’itv  for  the  Turks,  its  advantageous  realization  was.  and  shall  ever  lie,  impos-ible.  W  e 
must  i/ire,  if  trr  mean  honestly  to  receive,  am!  loti/  ns  trell  ns  sell,  is  a  commercial  maxim 
that  will  ever  hold  true.  It  requires  little  more  than  a  full  knowledge  of  how  this  maxim 
is  to  Ik?  judiciously  put  into  practice,  to  legislate  for  trade,  or  to  negotiate  the  best  possible 
treaty  of  international  commerce. 

Turkey,  therefore,  gave  up,  tacitly,  at  least,  as  hopeless,  receiving  nil  foreign  product*, 
and  giving  none  of  her  own  in  return  ;  she  would  not,  or  at  least  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  would  not,  give  a  temperance  pledge  to  consume  none  of  the  goods  of  other 
nations.  If,  however,  they  gave  none  of  the  products  of  Turkey  for  them  in  exchange,  they 
must  either  give  gold  or  silver,  or  they  must  submit  to  the  anti-sumptuary  law  of  necessity, 
not  to  use  anv  of  the  good  things  which  they  desired,  but  which  other  countries  could  supply. 
The  supply  ot  gold  and  silver  was  not  at  any’ time  sufficient  to  pay  for  foreign  commodities. 
It  v.n.s  therefore  either  all  drained  off,  or  what  remained  was  alloyed  and  d<  based  so  as  to  be 
nearly  valueless  except  in  Turkey.  The  goods  of  other  nations,  however,  the  Turks  would 
have  ;  aud  the  Porte,  either  negligently  or  by  necessity,  abandoned  the  restrictions 
u|>on  exportation,  eve.  pt  by  a  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  com  aud  other  articles 
of  necessary  food,  t >n  the  other  hand,  the  Turkish  government,  in  tolerance  aud  hospi¬ 
tality,  opened  her  ports  and  dominions  to  the  people  aud  merchandize  of  all  countries.  How 
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different  are  tin*  ideas  and  principle-;  of  the  Modems  to  those  of  the  Chinese  ;  upon  wlm-e 
darkening,  cnvvardlv.  and  ini-ound  policy  w e  vv  ill,  hereafter,  take,  occasion  o>  make  Mime 
remarks.  A  moderate  duty  of  three  |>er  cent  mi  ndarem  on  goods,  and  a  small  anchorage 
charge  on  ships,  formed  the  only  tax  or  restriction  imposed  on  importations  and  navigation 
liv  Turkey,  from  the  day-  of  Solvnian  the  Magnificent,  to  the  year  IMS —  a  jieriod  of  more 
than  yean. 

Hut  tfiough  tlie  commodities  of  other  countries  thus  found  easy  ingress  to,  and 
genemllv  ready  markets  in.  the  Turkish  empire,  yet  the  commercial  police  of  the  Porte, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  her  soil,  was  narrow,  impolitic,  and  unjust  Turkish 
subjects  were  chiefly  either  cultivators  of  the  land,  or  pastoral  races,  yet  the  policy  of  the 
government  was  to  prevent  the  exjmrtatiou  of  the  products  which  were  considered  es¬ 
sentia!  to  the  sustenance  of  life. 

While  this  wretched  policy,  with  the  view  of  .securing  abundance  of  food,  paralyzed 
agricultural  industry  hv  destroying  the  natural  demand,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  .sub¬ 
jected  at  the  same  time  to  insecurity  and  tyranny  hv  the  extortrrs  of  the  revenue — the 
corrupt  emploi/rs  of  pachas,  or  local  governors  :  the  latter,  were,  for  fiscal,  military,  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  purjMises.  invested,  as  agents  of  the  .Sultan,  with  despotic  authority. 

Mono|mlies  of  trading,  not  only  in  the  commodities  which  were  allowed  to  be  exported, 
Imt  in  the  corn  and  other  articles  of  food  w  hich  were  purchased  in  the  provinces  in  order  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  capital  or  to  the  principal  towns,  were  granted  to  agents  or  privileged 
[tersons.  on  their  paving  certain  tines  or  duties  to  the  treasury. 

These  exactions  were  exceedingly  vexatious  and  arbitrary.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Turkish  government  mis  tint  to  horroir  money  ;  atid  when  the  public  income  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  expenditure,  which,  often  occurred,  two  chief  and  absolute  expedients 
were  resorted  to  -.—first,  dtbasiny  the  coin;  second ,  inrreasiny  the  cj actions  from  the 
ai/cnts  of  the  Forte,  who  again  extorted  the  sum  wanted  from  the  [ample ;  the  blirden 
falling  chiefly  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  towns  on  those  engaged  in  trade  or 
manufactures.  Whole  towns  ami  villages  have  freipiently  been  ruined  hy  those  absolute 
eontinyrnt  extortions,  beginning  with  those  exacted  by  the  Porto  from  tfie  governors  of 
provinces,  and  thence  downwards  by  the  Pacha  from  inferior  agents,  and  hy  the  latter  from 
towns,  villages,  and  the  simple  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  short,  were  it  not  for  the  free 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries',  and  the  relief  afforded,  under  the  municipalities ,  hy  flic 
whole  village  or  district  taxing  themselves  equally,  however  high  the  exaction,  the  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  fscal  administration  of  the  interior  would  have  utterly  ruined  the  umpire. 

Owing  to  the  pernicious  fiscal  system  alluded  to,  and  the  prohibitions  as  to  exportation, 
the  trade  of  Constantinople,  thougfi  considerable,  has  hitherto  been  greatly  limited  ;  while 
tiic  ex|Kirts  have  been  comparatively  of  small  value,  and  confined-  chiefly  to  wool,-  silk, 
carpets,  goats'-hair,  and  wax  :  bullion  and  diamonds  making  up  the  difference  in  payment 
for  the  goods  imported";  the  latter  being  woollens,  cottons,  hardware.  Sec.,  to  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  amount,  from  England  ;  sugar  and  coffee  from  the  West  Indies  and  lirazils,  in 
which  trade  American  ships  have  been  far  mors  extensively  engaged  than  those  of  England  ; 
jewellery,  clocks,  watches,  i.'cc.,  chiefly  from  France,  and  hy  Trieste  and  the  Danube  from 
Vienna.  Printed  cottons,  chiefly  those. termed  Turkey  reds,  have  also  for  several  years 
been  extensively  im|>orted  from  the  Austrian  dominions. 

Ships  have  seldom  found  return  cargoes  at  Constantinople,  although  no  [mrt  in  tho 
world  can  naturally  he  more  favourably  situate 1  for  a  great  entrepot.  This  has  been 
cnii'cd  hv  the  policy  of  the  Porte  and  her  agents  in  regard  to  the  export  trade,  and  during 
laic  vears  hv  the  regulations  and  tariff  of  Kussia,  in  .  espect  to  the  commerce  of  the  lilac  k 
Sea.  Lately,  however,  wool  and  hair,  imported  in  the  first  instance  chiefly  from  the  Prin¬ 
cipalities  mid  Asia  Minor,  have  formed  export  articles  of  considerable  value.  Previous  to 
1  s;{  1  no  wool  was  imported  into  England  from  Turkey.  Since  that  period  the  quantity 
imported  from  Turkey,  and  also  from  Russia  (chiefly  from  Odessa,)  has  greatly  increased. 

The  legal  duty  on  articles  allowed  to  be  exported  was  formerly  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  but 
the  exactions  of  agents  and  farmers  of  purchases  often  imposed,  especially  in  Roumclia,  and  ■ 
even  in  the  Principalities,  from  10  to  1.3  per  cent,  on  commodities  purchased  for  ex- 
jiortntion.  This  formed  one  of  the  chief  evils  which  were  complained  of  hy  the  Frank 
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Macedonia,  a  country  greatly  neglected.  but  rich  in  commercial  resources,  having  Salo- 
nira.  with  a  population  of  more  than  70, (KK)  inhabitants,  for  an  outport,  »:i.  moor  «o 
much  restricted  in  her  export  trade  as  lloumelia:  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  -beep's  wool  of  very 
fine  quality,  wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  silk,  have  long  lieen  exported  fn>m  S.ilonica 
in  la  roe  ipiantities  to  various  countries  ;  the  Greeks  being  chiefly  those  who  have  can  ini  on 
the  trade  of  Salouiea  and  the  interior  country. 

In  Albania,  from  the  nature  and  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  prevent  an  export  trade.  —  which,  with  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities,  has  been  carried  on  in  small  vessels  hv  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countrv,  chielly  with  Trieste.  Venice,  and  Corfu,  by  the  port  of  .Scutari  ;  vet  this 
trade  has  been  crippled  by  various  extortions,  and  the  want  of  good  harliours  along  the 

In  respect  to  Smyrna,  as  the  chief  outlet  tor  the  pro, luo'  of  Ada  Minor,  the  duties  on 
exports  have  not,  until  Intel v.  exceeded  from  1  to  -  per  cent.  The  internal  exactions  were, 
however,  vexatious. 

In  Kgvpt,  the  whole  trade  has  lieott  monopolized  hv  Mehemct  Ali.  Revenue,  cultiva¬ 
tion.  manufactures,  and  trade  have  all  lieen  scizisl  by  him. 

With  respect  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  countries  through  which  a  commercial  intercourse 
might  he  ojiened  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  trade  has  lieen,  like  man,  enslaved  and 
restricted  be  the  vicious  administration  of  the  Turki-h  gover.  nrs. 

We  now  come  to  the  principalities  forming  that  vast  and  fertile  region  comprehending 
the  basin  of  the  I)anul>e.  and  lying  between -the  Balkan  and  the  frontieis  of  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  dominions'.  The  commerce  of  these  countries,  in  early  ages  of  vast  importance, 
especially  the  exjxirt  trade,  has  nearly  at  nil  times  la-eu  reduced  to  little  value  under 
Turkish  rule.  All  cx|«>rtatiou.hut  to  Constantinople  was  prohibited,  except  that  of  wool. 
harc-rkin<,  and  lierries ;  the  revenues  and  administration  at  the  same  time  having  lieen.  it 
may  he  said,  farmed  out  to  avaricious  ami  tyrannical  governors  of  Greek  ( I-'anariote)  birth 
or  race.  The  inhabitants,  chielly  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and  nearly  all  professing  the  Greek 
religion,  were  naturally  separated  in  their  social  position  from  the  Moslems,  whose  arbi¬ 
trary  government  over  the  former  was  often  moderated  by  the  intervention  of  Russia, 
although  the  people  of  the  Principalities  were  never  inclined  to  U-comc  subject  to,  although 
their  country  has  more  than  once  lieen  overrun  hv,  and  in  the  occupation  of,  the  latter. 

The  commercial  resources  of  Turkey  in  Kurope  are  themselves  of  very  great  value,  if 
the  exjHirtation  of  her  productions  he  hereafter  as  unrestricted  as  the  freedom  of  importa-. ' 
lion  has  l>een :  corn,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  tallow,  and  numerous  other 
nrticles.  she  can  furnish  in  great  abundance,  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  of  foreign 
nations.  Her  /Asiatic  and  .African  countries  are  naturally  as  rich,  if  not  more  mi.  than 
her  Kumpean  states.  All  have  their  respective  advantages  ami  resources,  and  it  i-  hv  con¬ 
necting  her  material  and  political  interests  inseparably  with  those  of  other  friendly  great 
]s)vvers,  who  can  have  no  view  to  breaking  up  the  integrity  of  her  empire,  that  Turkey 
can  have  any  hope  of  existence  among  the  great  powers,  of  Kurope.  To  this  we  imi-t  add 
the  indis|>ensahle  necessity  of  iinancial  reform  in  Turkey  ;  and  the  establishment  of  na¬ 
tional  credit  U]Hin  the  basis  of  certain  and  not  arbitrary  revenue^ 

'Iltcse  conclusions  lead  us  to  consider  the  practical  effects  likely  to  lie  produced  hv  the 
commercial  treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  Porte, — and  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  the 
various  nations  of  the  empire. 

From  the  abuses  under  the  old  system,  especially  the  exactions  of  the  government 
agents,  and  the  restriction  tijion  exportation,  the  just  and  iineorrupt  application  of  the 
second,  fourth;  anil  sixth  articles  to  all  Turkey  in  Kurope  south  of  the  Balkan,  and  to  Asia 
Minor,  must  lie  of  great  advantage-  to  trade,  and  es|>eeialty  to  British  commerce. 

In  regard  to  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  we  are  lately  informed  that  the  strict  application  of 
the  treaty  would  enable  England  to  open  with  those  countries  a  nm-t  advantageous  trade, 
and.  through  them,  with  the  interior  of  zVfrica;  as  British  subjects  and  their  agents 
may,  under  the  treaty,  proceed  inland  to  meet  the  caravans,  and  sell  great  ipiantities  of 
British  wares  in  exchange  for  ivory,  gold  dust,  o-trich-feathers,  skins,  oils,  a,,.  We  are 
also  informed  that  an  adventurous,  active  extension  of  our  trade  with  Tunis,  TrijMili,  and 
the  interior  count-v,  would  soon  neutralize  a  rapidly-growing  influence  which  the  French 
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have  acquired  in  throe  state*.  We  arc,  however,  far  from  wishing  anv  favour  for  England 
that  shall  not  la?  on  ;ho  same  t.-mi*  extended  to  nil  other  countries. 

Tht*  lirst  great  obstacle  to  tin?  application  of  the  iron  tv,  is  the  authority  ami  power  of 
Mehemet  .Mi  in  Egypt.  '  lie  has  not,  we  Iielievo,  ojK'iily  declared  that  he  would  not  ,»ul>- 
niit  to  its  provisions  ami  abolish  his  monopolies  ;  hut  has  rather  given  the  Porte  and  the 
eoii'ids  of  Euro|x*an  jHiwers  a  promise  that  he  would  do  so,  and  submit  to  the  arrange¬ 
ments  agreed  to  hv  the  Sultan. 

I  le  may  he  induced  to  abolish  Ins  monopolies  on  the  condition  of  his  retaining’ 
the  indejiendenee  "of  Egypt;  hut  taking  all  circumstances  into  deliberate  consideration, 
we  do  not  see  the  practicability  of  the  treaty  Ix-coming  conveniently  practical  in  that 
country  ;  in  Syria  it  mav,  now  that  the  country  is  restored  to  the  Sultan  :  hut  the  re¬ 
sources  of  that  region  will  never  lx*  available  until  anarchy  he  suppressed,  and  order  and 
security  lx?  established.  We  can  scarcely  hope  for  these*  blessings  under  the  feeble  |>ouer 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  extortion  ot  a  Pasha’s  administration. 

There  an*  also  other  countries  comprised  within  the  general  stipulations  of  this  con¬ 
vention.  to  which  their  application,  if  possible,  would  lx*  highly  impolitic.  Those  are  the 
regions  through  which  the  Danube  Hows  down  irom  the  Austrian  dominions  to  the  Black 
Sea. 

Taking  up  the  po-ition  of  an  alliance  of  material  and  political  interests  with  Austria, 
as  hearing  upon  the  trade  and  mitigation  of  the  Danube,  ami  British  trade  and  power  in 
tin*  East,  the  principle  of  the  3d  and  -Itli  articles  of  the  treaty  Ix’tween  England  and 
Austria  requires  to  he  carried  into  full  and  faithful  execution.  England  has  on  her  part 
done  so  ;  hut  Austria,  has,  in  her  recent  treaty  with  Russia,  given  up  the  vital  principle  of 
her  treaty  with  Kngland,  in  rvs]x*ct  to  tin*  navigation  of  the  Datnilx*.* 

The  vast  fertile  and  populous  regions  which  are  watered  and  drained  by  the  Danube  and 
its  tributary  streams  ;  the  villages,  plains,  and  channels  of  these  great  arterii*s  of  inter¬ 
course  and  commerce,  form  a  great  broad  highway  of  civilization  and  trade  from  west  to 
east  across  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea,  to  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia :  thus  ex¬ 
tending  a  chain  of  communication,  binding  from  one  to  another  the  national,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  jwditieal  interests  of  probably  more  than  1 00,000.000  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

Steam  navigation  and  trade  would  carry  eastward  the  intelligence,  the  merchandise, 
the  euteq»ri«e,  and  the  civilization  of  the  west.  Open-  the  Danube  thoroughly  to  the 
Black  Sea  ;  let  trade,  and  industry,  and  enterprise,  bring  forth  the  natural  rieh.-s  of  the 
countries  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine,  Itetwecu  the  Balkan  and  the  Carpathian*  — 
let  the  inhabitants  see  their  material  interests  invaded  hv  ltussia,  or  any  other  power,  at¬ 
tempting  to  close  the  mouths  of  the  Danulx*  against  foreign  navigation  ami  trade,  and  the 
event  would  prove  that  the  power  of  the  czar,  nr  any  other  sovereign,  would  vanish  before 
that  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  hanks  of  this  great  river  and  its  branches. 

Having  thus  git  on  a  general  view*  of  the  llrsottrcrs,  Government ,  and  Commercial 
find  Fiscal  legislation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  we  will  next  introduce  her  commercial 
treaties  and  t  a  rill's,  and  then  give  condensed  details  of  the  agricultural  products  of  her 
prinrip.il  dirisimts  and  districts ,  and  the  manufacturer,  trade,  and  navigation  of  her 
towns  and  seaports. 

"  *  It  is  stipulated  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  Austria,  and  legalised 
In  Art  of  Parliament,  that  Aii-trian  vessel*  arris  tut!  in  British  ports  with  cargoes,  from  the 
Daimiie,  shall  he  placed  ii|kiii  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  charges,  as  ii  they  arrived  direct 
from  Austrian  port* ;  British  -hip-  and  cargoes  in  like  manner,  on  entering  and  departing  front 
the  D.iimln*.  as  far  as  (ialacz  inclusive,  to  he  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Austrian  vessels. 
Tin*  -ecoinl  article  of  the  treaty  sinned  at  St  Petersburg,  in  July,  IS-10,  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  stipulates — *■  lit  uurirrs  mart  hands  Aitlrit  hirns,  uimi  qtic  crus  dc  tout  autre  nation  agaut  tc 
droit  dr  nactgnrr  dans  la  yirr  .Vi  ;i  r,  rt  ipti  rst  rn  I'll  i  a  nr  fa  ttussie,  pnurront  rufrrr  Idirt  turrit  dans 
l  s  •  itihnittltitrrs  nangtthtrt  tin  l)  nttihc,  tr  rrmontir,  U  drsrrndrr,  A r.” —  Russia,  therefore,  assumes  the 
sovereign  right,  cwn  m  regard  to  Austria,  over  the  Danube,  by  declaring  that  tbesbips  of  nations 
which  have  the  rijl.t  to  navigate  the  Black  Sea,  and  which  are  at  peace  with  ltussia,  are  those  which 
shuit  enter  or  depart  from  the  Lfanubc. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


•i fn kisii  nu.Am.--. 

Qr ken  Elizabeth,  James  1.,  ami  diaries  I.  entered  into  specific  agreements 
with  the  Sublime  Porte  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  the  protection  of  their 
subjects.  The  provisions  of  those  agreements  were  afterwards  embodied-  in  a 
treaty,  or  rather  Ilatti-Slieriff,  dated  Adrianople,  in  the  middle  of  the  moon, 
Gkmaziel.  Akir,  10SC,  or  September,  1 6  75,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  provisions  of  any  importance  in  the  foregoing  agreements  and  treaty  were 
embraced  in  the  following  capitulations  and  articles  of  peace  concluded  at  the 
Dardanelles  in  1S09. 

Sultan  Mkiiemkd,  may  he  live  for  ever  ! 

“  Let  every  thing  be  observed  in  conformity  to  these  capitulations,  and  contrary  thereto 
let  nothing  be  dour." 

The  command,  under  the  sublime  ami  lofty  signet,  which  imparts  sublimity  to  crery 
place,  and  under  die  imperial  nud  noble  cypher,  whose  glory  is  renowned  tliiouglnmt  nil  the 
world,  by  the  emperor  and  conqueror  of  the  earth,  achieved  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Omuqiotciit,  and  hv  the  special  grace  of  God,  is  this  ; 

We,  who  by  Divine  grace,  assistance,  will,  and  benevolence,  now  are  the  King  of  kings 
of  the  world,  the  prince  of  emperors  of  every  age,  the  dispen-er  of  crowns  n>  monarch-, 
and  the  champion  Sultan  Mehemed,  son  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  Chan,  -on  of  Sultan  .Mimed 
Chan,  sou  of  Sultan  Mahomet  Chau,  son  of  Sultan  Murad  Chan,  -on  of  Sultan  Selim 
Chan,  son  of  Sultan  Solyn.an  Chan,  son  of  Sultan  Selim  Chan. 

The  most  glorious  amongst  the  great  princes  professing  the  faith  of  .hsu-,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  amongst  the  potentates  of  the  nation  of  the  Messiah,  ami  the  umpire  of 
public  ditVerences  that  exist  between  Christian  nations,  clothed  with  the  mantle  of  mag¬ 
nificence  and  majesty,  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Fiance,  and 
Ireland,  (whose  end  terminate  in  bliss!)  having  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Potto 
in  the  time  of  our  grandfather  Sultan  Murad  (whose  tomb  be  ever  re-plemlent !;  of 
glorious  memory  and  full  of  divine  mercy  and  pity,  with  professions  of  friend-hip.  sincerity, 
devotion,  partiality,  and  benevolence,  and  demanding  that  bis  subjects  might  be  at  libel  ty 
to  come  and  go  into  those  parts,  which  jiermissiou  was  granted  to  them  in  the  reign1  of  the 
monarch  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  various  other  special  commands,  to  the  end  that  mi 
coming  or  going,  either  by  laud  or  sea,  in  their  way,  passage,  ami  lodging,  they  might 
not  o.\[>erience  unv  molestation  or  hindrance  from  any  one. 

lie  represented,  in  the  reign  of  our  grandfather  Su'tan  Mehemed  Chan,  iwlm-e  t.«mh 
b  •  ever  resplendent !)  to  our  just  nnd  overshadowing  Porte.  Ids  cordial  esteem,  alliance, 
sincere  friendship,  and  partiality  thereto.  As  such  privilege,  therefore,  had  been  gmiitid 
to  the  Kings  and  Sovereigns  of  Franco.  Venice,  and  Poland,  who  profess  the  im.-t  profound 
devotion  for  our  most  eminent  throne,  and  to  others  between  whom  and  the  Sublime  Porte 
there  exists  a  sincere  amity  and  good  understanding,  so  was  the  same,  through  fri,  :id-hip, 
in  like  manner  granted  to  the  said  king;  and  it  was  granted  him  that  Id-  siihjiets  ami 
tlu  ir  intcqireters  might  safely  and  sectitely  come  ami  trade  in  these  our  sacred  dominion-; 

The  capitulations  of  sublime  dignity  and  our  noble  commands  having  lai  n,  through 
friendship,  tints  granted  to  the  kings  aforesaid,  and  the  queen  of  the  nlxonm-utinm-d 
kingdoms  having  heretofore  a'so  sent  a  noble  personage  with,  presents  to  this  vi.  turioii; 
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Porte,  which  is  the  refuse  nnd  retreat  of  the  kings  of  tlie  world,  the  most  exalted  place, 
and  the  asylum  of  the  emperors  of  the  universe,  (which  gift.*  were  graciously  accepted ), 
mid  she  having  earnestly  implored  the  privilege  in  question,  her  entreaties  were  acceded  to 
and  these  our  high  commands  conceded  to  her. 

I.  That  the  English  nation  and  merchants,  and  all  other  merchants  sailing  under 
the  English  Hag,  with  their  ships  and  vessels,  nml  merchandize  of  all  descriptions,  shall  and 
niav  pass  safely  by  sea,  and  go  and  come  into  our  dominions,  without  anv  the  least  preju¬ 
dice  or. molestation  being  given  to  their  jiersons,  property,  or  effects,  by  any  ]>erson  whatso¬ 
ever.  hot  that  they  -hall  lie  left  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  privileges,  and  be  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  their  affairs. 

II.  That  if  any  of  the  English  coming  into  our  dominions  by  land  be  molested  or 
detained,  such  j«.-r»o,is  shall  l>o  instantly  released,  without  any  further  obstruction  being 
given  to  them. 

III.  ’Chat  English  ships  and  vessels  entering  the  ports  and  harlsours  of  our  dominions 
shall  and  may  at  all  times  safely  and  securely  abide  and  remain  therein,  and  at  their  free 
will  and  i.lcasiiro  depart  therefrom,  without  any  op|>osition  or  hindrance  from  any  one. 

IV.  'Hial  if  it  shall  lmp|>en  that  any  of  their  ships  suffer  by  stress  of  weather,  and  not 
bo  provided  with  necessary  stores  and  requisites,  they  shall  be  assisted  by  all  who  happen 
to  lie  present,  >■  Ii.-u.  --  the  crews  of  our  imperial  ships,  or  others,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

V.  That  living  conn,  "ito  the  ports  and  harbiurs  of  our  dominions,  they  shall  and  may 
he  at  lilierty  to  purchase  at  their  pleasure,  with  their  own  money,  provisions  and  all  other 
necessary  articles,  and  to  provide  themselves  with  water  without  interruption  or  hindrance 

VI.  That  if  any  of  their  ships  lie  wrecked  upon  any  of  the  coasts  of  our  dominions, 
all  hoys,  cadis,  governors,  commandants,  and  others  our  servants,  who  may  he  near  or 
present,  shall  give  them  all  help,  protection,  nnd  assistance,  and  re-tore  to  them  whatsoever 
goods  and  effects  may  be  driven  ashore  :  and  in  the  event  of  any  plunder  being  committed, 
they  sball  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry  to  find  out  the  property,  whicli,  w  hen  recovered, 
shall  he  wholly  restored  bv  them. 

VII.  That  the  merchants,  interpreters,  brokers,  and  others  of  the  said  nation,  sball 
and  may,  IkuIi  by  sea  and  land,  come  into  our  dominions,  and  there  trade  with  the  most 
perfect  security  ;  nnd  in  coming  and  going,  neither  they  nor  their  attendants  shall  receive 
any  the  least  obstruction,  mole-tntiou,  or  injury,  either  in  their  persons  or  property,  from 
the  hevs,  cadis,  soa-eaptnins,  soldiers,  and  others  our  slaves. 

VIII.  That  if  an  Englishman,  either  for  his  own  debt,  or  ns  surety  for  another,  shall 
abscond,  or  become  bankrupt,  the  debt  shall  be  demanded  from  the  real  debtor  only  ;  and 
miles-  the  creditor  bo  in  possession  of  some  security  given  by  another,  such  jicrson  shall  not 
lie  arir-ted,  nor  the  payment  of  such  debt  lie  demanded  of  him. 

IX.  That  in  all  transactions,  matters,  nnd  business  occurring  between  the  English  and 
merchant*  of  the  countries  to  them,  subject,  their  attendants,  interpreters,  and  brokers,  and 
anv  oilier  persons  m  our  dominions,  with  regard  to  sales  and  purchases,  credits,  traflie,  or 
security;  and  all  other,  legal  matters,  they  shall'  lie  at  lilierty  to  repair  to  the  judge,  nnd 
there  make  a  hngot,  or  public  authentic  act.  with  witness,  and  register  the  suit,  to  the  end 
that  if  in  future  any  difference  or  dispute  shall  arise,  they  tnay  Imth  observe  the  said 
register  and  hnget ;  nnd  when  the  suit  shall  be  found  conformable  thereto,  it  shall  be  ob¬ 
served  accordingly. 

Should  no  such  lioget,  however,  have  liven  obtained  from  the  judge,  and  false  witnesses 
onlv  are  produced,  their  suit  shall  not  be  listened  to,  but  justice  be  always  administered  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legal  lioget. 

X.  That  if  any  shall  calumniate  an  Englishman,  by  asserting  that  he  hath  boon  in¬ 
jured  by  him,  ami  producing  false  witiies-es  against  him,  our  judges  shall  not  give  ear  unto 
them,  hut  the  cause  shall  be  referred  to  his  ambassador,  in  order  to  his  deciding  the  same, 
and  that  he  may  always  have  recourse  to  his  protection. 

XI.  That  if  an  Englishman,  having  committed  an  offence,  shall  make  his  escape,  no 
other  Englishman,  not  living  security  for  him,  shall,  under  such  pretext,  he  taken  nr  molested. 

XII.  That  if  an  Englishman,  or  subject  of  England,  he  found  to  lie  a  slave  in  our 
States,  and  be  demandod  by  tlie  English  ambassador  or  consul,  due  inquiry  and  exainina- 
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lion  shall  be  made  into  the  causes  there  of.uud  such  ]>erson  being  found  to  be  English,  shall 
be  immediately  released,  and  delivered  up  to  the  ambassador  or  consul. 

XUL  That  all  Englishmen,  and  subjects  of  England,  who  shall  dwell  or  reside  in  our 
dominions,  whether  they  bo  married  or  single,  artisans  or  merchants,  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  tribute. 

XV.  That  the  English  ambassadors  shall  and  may,  at  their  pleasure,  establish  consuls 
in  the  ports  of  Alep|>o,  Alexandria.  Tripoli,  Uarbary,  Tunis,  Tripoli  of  Syria  and  Harbary, 
Scio,  Smyrna,  and  Egypt,  and  in  like  manner  remove  them,  and  ap|«>int  others  in  their 
stead,  without  any  one  opposing  them. 

XV.  That  in  all  litigations  occurring  between  the  English,  or  subject;  of  England,  and 
any  other  person,  the  judges  shall  not  proceed  to  bear  the  cause  without  the  presence  of  an 
inteqireter,  or  one  of  his  deputies. 

XVI.  That  if  there  happen  anv  suit,  or  other  difference  or  dispute,  among  the  English 
themselves,  the  decision  thereof  shall  bo  left  to  their  own  ambassador  or  consul,  according 
to  their  custom,  without  the  judge  or  other  governors,  our  slaves,  intermeddling  therein. 

XVII.  That  our  ships  and  galleys,  and  all  other  vessels  which  mav  fall  in  with  any 
English  ships  in  the  seas  of  our  dominions,  shall  not  give  them  any  molestation,  nor  de¬ 
tain  them  by  demanding  anv  thing,  but  shall  show  good  and  mutual  friendship  the  one  to 
the  other,  without  occasioning  them  anv  prejudice. 

XVIII.  That  all  the  capitulations,  privileges,  and  articles,  granted  to  the  French, 
Venetian,  and  other  princes,  who  are  in  mnitv  with  the  Sublime  Forte,  having  been  in  like 
manner,  through  favour  granted  to  the  English,  by  virtue  of  our  special  command,  the  same 
shall  be  always  observed  according  to  the  form  and  tenour  thereof,  so  that  no  one  in  future 
do  presume  to  violate  the  same,  or  act  in  contravention  thereof. 

XIX.  That  if  the  corsairs  or  galliots  of  the  Levant  shall  he  found  to  have  taken  nuy 
English  vessels,  or  robbed  or  plundered  them  of  their  goods  ami  effects,  also  if  any  one  shall 
have  forcibly  taken  any  tiling  from  the  English,  all  jmssiblc  diligence  and  exertion,  shall  lie 
used  and  employed  for  the  discovery  of  the  property,  and  inflicting  condign  punishment  on 

"those  who  may  have  committed  such  depredations  ;  and  their  ships,  goods,  uml  effects  shall 
be  restored  to  them  without  delay  or  intrigue. 

XX.  That  all  our  Beglerbeys.  imperial  and  private  captains,  governors,  commandants, 
and  other  administrators,  shall  always  strictly  observe  the  tenour  of  these  inqierial  capitu¬ 
lations,  and  rcs|>cct  the  friendship  and  correspondence  established  on  both  sides,  every  one  in 
particular  taking  special  care  not  to  let  any  thing  be  done  contrary  thereto;  as  long  as  the 
said  monarch  shall  continue  to  evince  true  and  sincere  friendship,  by  a  strict  observance  of 
the  articles  and  conditions  herein  stipulated,  these  articles  and  conditions- of  peace  and 
friendship  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  observed  and  kept  on  our  part.  To  the  end,  therefo-  •. 
that  no  act  might  be  committed  in  contravention  thereof,  certain  clear  and  distinct  capitu¬ 
lations  were  conceded  in  the  reign  of  our  late  grandfather,  of  happy  memory  (whose  tomb 
be  ever  resplendent ! ) 

Since  which,  in  the  time  of  our  said  grandfather,  of  happy  memory,  Sultan  Ahmed, 
(whose  tomb  lie  blessed !)  Janies,  King  of  England,  sent  an  ambassador  with  letters  and 
presents  (which  were  accepted),  and  requested  that  the  friendship  nud  good  understanding 
which  existed  between  him  ami  the  Porte  in  the  days  of  our  grandfather,  of  happy  memory, 
as  also  the  stipulations  and  conditions  of  the  august  capitulations,  might  be  ratified  and  con- 
finned,  and  certain  articles  added  thereto  ;  which  request  Wing  represented  to  the  im¬ 
perial  throne,  express  commands  were  given,  that  in  consideration  of  the  existing  friendship 
and  good  understanding,  and  in  conformity  to  the  capitulations  conceded  to  other  princes 
in  amity  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  articles  and  stipulations  of  the  sacred  capitulations 
should  be  renewed  and  confirmed,  and  the  tenour  thereof  be  for  ever  observed ;  and 
amongst  the  articles  added  .to  the  capitulations  conceded  by  the  command  aforesaid,  at 
the  request  of  the  said  king,  were  the  following: 

XXI.  That  duties  shall  not  be  demanded  nr  taken  of  the  English,  or  the  merchants 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  that  nation,  on  any  piastres  and  sequins  they  may  import  into  our 
sacred  dominions,  or  on  those  they  may  transport  to  any  other  place. 

XXII.  That  our  Beglerbeys,  judges,  defterdars,  and  masters  of  the  mint  shall  not  inter¬ 
pose  any  hindrance  or  obstacle  thereto,  by  demanding  either  dollars  or  sequins  from  them, 
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under  the  pretence  of  having  them  recoined  ami  exchanged  into  other  money.  nor  shall 
give  them  imv  molc-tation  or  trouble  whatever  with  regard  thereto. 

XXII  I.  That  tho  English  nation,  and  all  ships  liclniigiug  to  places  subject  thereto, 
shall  anti  may  Imv,  sell.  ami  mule  in  our  sacred  dominions,  ami  (except  arms,  gun¬ 
powder.  ami  other  prohibited  comim'dities ).  load  and  tniiisjtort  in  their  ships  every  kind  of 
merchandize,  at  their  own  pleasure,  without  cxj>oricncitig  any  the  least  obstacle  or  hind¬ 
rance  from  at iv  one  ;  and  their  ships  and  vessels  shall  nnd  may  at  all  times  safely  and  se¬ 
curely  come,  abide,  and  trade  in  the  |«irts  nnd  harlxmrs  of  our  sacred  dominions,  nnd  with 
their  own  money  buy  provi-ion-  :.md  take  in  water,  without  any  hindrance  or  molestation 

XXIV.  That  if  an  Englishman.  or  other  subject  of  that  nation,  shall  be  involved  in 
nuv  law-nit.  or  other  atVair  connected  w  ith  law,  the  judge  shall  not  hear  nor  divide  therein 
until  the  ambassadu.'.  consul,  or  interpreter.  shall  lx*  present  ;  and  suits  exceeding  the  value 
of  llltH)  asju-rs  shall  lx-  heard  at  the  Sublime  I’orte.  and  nowhere  else. 

XXV.  That  the  consuls  up|<oiutcd  bv  the  English  ambassador  in  our  sacred  dominions, 
for  the  protection  of  their  merchants,  shall  never,  under  anv  pretence,  lie  imprisoneil.  nor 
tlmir  lioii-es  sealed  up,  nor  themselves  sent  a  wav ;  but  all  suits  or  differences  itt  which  they 
ntav  Is'  involved  'hall  he  represented  to  our  .Sublime  I’orte,  where  their  ambassadors  will 

XXVI.  That  in  ease  anv  Englishman. .nr  other  |>crson  subjix't  to  that  nation,  or  navi- 
icatiinr  tmd-r  it.  tl:i -_p.  should  hapjien  to  die  in  our  sacred  dominions,  our  liseal  and  other 
ollieer-  shall  not,  upon  pretence  of  its  not  living  known  to  whom  the  property  belongs.  jn- 
tei'ju'si'  anv  oppo.itiou  or  violence,  bv  taking  or  seizing  the  effects  that  ntav  lie  found  at 
lit  •  ilea'll,  but  they  shall  lie  delivered  up  to  such  Englishman,  whoever  he  may  he.  to  whom 
the  ibvoa-isl  may  have  left  them  bv  hi-  will  :  and  should  he  have  died  intestate,  then  the 
prop  riv  .hall  lie  delivered  up  to  tlie  English  consul,  or  his  representative,  who  may  be 
there  pre-cut  :  and  in  ease  then'  he  no  consul,  or  consular  representative,  thev  shall  he  sc- 
ipiestered  by  the  judge.  itt  ortler  to  his  delivering  up  the  whole  thereof,  whenever  any  ship 
-hall  !«■  sent  bv  the  ambassador  to  receive  the  same. 

XXVII.  "tint  all  the  privileges,  and  other  lilx-rtics  already  conceded,  or  hereafter  to 
be  conceded  to  tin'  English,  anti  other  subjects  of  that  nation  sailing  under  their  ling,  by 
divers  im|H  rial  omeu  iuds,  shall  lx'  always  obeyed,  and  observed,  and  interpreted  in  their 
•'.tv.iur,  a 'cording  to  tite  teiiour  and  true  intent  mid  meaning  thereof ;  neither  shall  tiny  fees 
lx1  demanded  by  the  tiseal  officers  and  judges  in  the  distribution  of  their  ■  property  and 
effects. 

XXVIII.  That  the  ambassadors  nnd  consuls  shall  anil  may  take  into  their  service  any 
janizary  or  interpreter  they  please,  without  anv  other  janizary,  or  other  of  our  slaves, 
intruding  themselves  into  their  service  against  their  will  ami  consent. 

XXIX.  That  no  obstruction  or  hindrance  .-hall  lx>  given  to  the  ambassadors,  consuls, 
and  other  Englishmen,  who  may  Ik-  desirous  of  making  wine  in  their  own  houses,  for  the 
consumption  of  themselves  ami  families;  neither  slin.ll  the  janizaries  our  slaves,  or 
others,  presume  to  demand  or  exact  anv  thing  from  them,  or  do  them  any  injustice  or 

XXX.  That  the  English  merchants  having  once  paid  the  customs  nt  Constantinople, 
AlepjM',  Alexandria,  >S  i«,  .Smyrna,  ami  other  ports  of  our  sacred  dominions,  not  an  asper 
mote  shall  !x>  taken  or  demanded  from  them  at  any  other  place,  nor  shall  any  oh-taele  he 
interposed  to  the  exit  of  their  merchandize. 

XXXI.  That  having  landed  the  merchandize  imported  by  their  ships  into  our  sacred 
dominions,  and  paid  in  any  port  the  on-toms  thereon,  and  being  obliged,  from  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  selling  the  same  there,  to  transport  them  to  another  port.  the.  commandants  or 
governors  -hall  not.  on  the  landing  of  such  merchandize,  exact  from  them  any  new  cus¬ 
tom  or  duty  thereon,  hut  shall  suffer  them,  freely  and  unrestrictedly,  to  trade,  without  any 
m  ih-tation  or  obstruction  whatsoever. 

XXXII.  That  no  excise  or  duty  on  animal  food  shall  bo  demanded  of  the  English,  or 

anv  subject- of  that  nation. 

XXXIII.  That  differences  and  disputes  having  heretofore  nri-en  lietwccn  the  nmhas-. 
sidors  of  thw  Queen  of  England  and  King  of  France,  touching  the  affairs  of  the  Flemish 
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merchants,  and  both  of  tln-in  iiaxin"  pri*sonted  memorials  at  our  imperial  stirrup.  prnvin" 
t lint  such  of  t lit*  sail l  merchants  a-  should  come  into  our  sacred  dominions  mi"ht  navi^itc 
Iiiiilor  t Ilf ir  !la".  lmtti — •IioritVs  wore  "rami'll  to  both  parties  :  but  tin*  Captain  l’ai-lia.  Sinan. 
tlio  -'U  of  Cicala,  n*w  deceased.  who  was  tormoilv  \  izier,  ami  well  versed  in  in.iritinn* 
allairs,  bavin"  represented  that  it  wits  cx|H-dient  that  such  privilege  shoulil  he  grunted  to 
the-Queen  of  Kngland,  ami  that  the  Flemish  merchants  should  plait1  themselves  under  her 
(lag,  as  also  the  merchants  of  the  four  provinces  of  Holland.  Zealand,  Iricslatid,  and 
Uiielderlaud.  nml  all  the  other  \  iziers  being  likewise,  of  opinion  that  tiny  shouhl  all 
navigate  tinder  the  ipicon’s  tlag.  and,  like  all  the  other  Knglisli.  pay  the  consulage  and 
other  duties,  as  well  on  their  own  merchandize  as  on  those  of  others  loaded  b\  them  in 
their  ships,  to  the  queen’s  amljassadors  or  consuls,  it  was,  by  express  order  :Ctd  imjM-ria) 
authority,  accordingly  commanded.  that  the  Freneh  ambassador  or  cou-.d  should  nexer 
hereafter  oppose  or  intermeddle  heroin,  but  in  future  act  conformably  to  the  tenour  of  tint 
present  capitulation. 

After  which,  another  ambassador  arrived  from  the  said  queen,  xvith  the  gifts  and  pre¬ 
sents  sent  hv  her.  which  Ixriti"  graciously  acceptcil,  the  said  ambassador  rcprosoutis!  that  the 
queen  desired  that  certain  other  privileges  might  be  added  to  the  iuqieriul  capitulation-, 
xvhensif  be  furnished  a  list;  one  of  xvhich  was,  that  certain  capitulations  having  been 
"ranted  in  the  days  of  our  grandfather,  of  liappv  memory  (whose  tomb  In;  oxer  blessed  ! !. 
to  the  end  that  the  merchants  of  Spain.  Portugal,  Ancona,  Sicily,  Florence.  Catalonia. 
Flanders,  and  all  other  merchant-strangers  might  pi  and  come  to  our  -acted  dominions, 
ami  manage  their  trade,  it  was  stipulated,  in  such  capitulations,  that  they  should  be  at 
liberty  to  np|H>int  consuls ;  but  each  nation  being  unable  to  defray  the  charge  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  consul,  they  were  left  at  lilierty  to  place  themselves  under  the  tlag  of  any  of 
the  kings  in  jieace  and  amity  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  to  ltaxe  recourse  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  any  of  their  consuls,  touching,  xvbicb  privilege  divers  commands  and  capitu¬ 
lations  wore  repeatedly  granted,  and  the  said  merchants  having,  bv  xirtue  thereof,  cbo'cn 
to  navigate  under  the  Ktigli«h  ling.  and  to  have  recourse  in  our  harbours  to  the  protection 
of  the  F.nglish  coijsuLs,  the  French  ambassadors  contended  that  the  said  merchant-' 
strangers  xvere  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  their  capitulations,  and  forced  them  to  have 
recourse  in  all  ports  to  their  consuls,  which  being  represented  by  the  said  nations  to  our 
august  tribunal,  uml  their  cause  duly  beard  and  decided,  they  xxcre,  for  a  second  time,  left 
to  their  free  choice,  when  again  having  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Knglisli  ambas¬ 
sadors  and  consuls,  they  were  continually  molested  and  opposed  by  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador,  xvhich  beiti"  represented  by  the  Kiiglirii  with  n  request  that  we  would  not  accept 
tlie  articles  added  to  the  French  capitulations  respecting  the  nations  of  mon-hant-strnn- 
gers,  hut  that  it  should  1)0  again  inserted  in  the  capitulations,  that  the.  said  nations  should, 
in  the  manner  prescribed,  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Knglisli  consuls,  and  that 
hereafter  they  should  never  be  vexed  or  molested  by  the  French  on  this  jH.int,  it  was,  by 
the  imperial  nuthoritv,  accordingly  commanded  tlmt  the  merchants  of  the  countries 
aforesaid,  shoulil,  in  the  manner  presoriljod,  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  Kugli-h 
ambassadors  and  consuls,  conformably  to  the  imperial  commands  to  them  conceded,  and 
which  particular  was  again  registered  in  the  imperial  capitulations;  xiz..  that  there  shoulil 
never  Iw  issued  any  commands,  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  these  capitulations  which  might 
tend  to  the  prejudice  or  breach  of  our  sincere  friendship  and  good  understanding  ;  but  that 
on  such  occasions  the  cause  thereof  should  lirst  be  certified  to  the  ambassador  of  Fu.rland 
re-iding  at  our  Sublime  Porte,  iu  order  to  bis  answering  and  objecting  (o  anv  thing  that 
might  tend  to  a  broach  of  the  articles  of  |>eneo. 

XXXIV.  That  the  Kngli-ii  merchants, and  other  subjects  of  that  nation, shall  and  max-, 
according  to  their  condition,  trade  at  Aleppo,  Kgvpf,  and  other  jMirts  of  our  saen’d 
■dominions,  on  paying  (according  to  aticicnt  custom)  a  duty  of  three  per  cent  on  all  tln  ir 
merchandize,  xvitfiout  being  bound  to  the  disbursement  of  nn  nsper  more 

XXXV.  That,  in  addition  to  the  duty  hitherto  uniformly  exacted  on  all  men-hntidize, 
laden,  inqmrud  and  transporteil  in  Kuglisll  ships,  they  shall  also  pay  the  whole  of  the 
consulage  to  tin*  Knglisli  ambassadors  and  consuls, 

XXXVI.  That  the  KuglLsh  meichatit.s,  nml  till  others  sailiug  under  tlu-ir  llag,  -hall 
and  may,  freely  and  unrestrictedly,  trade  and  purchase  all  sorts  of  merchandize  (prohibit!  d 
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commodities  alone  excepted ),  and  convev  them  cither  hv  land  or  sea,  or  bv  wav  of  the 
river  Tannis,  to  the  countries  of  Jluw'vv  or  Russia,  ami  bring  back  from  'then'ce  otlier 
merchandize  into  our  sacred  dominions,  for  the  pur] loses  of  traffic.  and  also  transport  others 
to  Persia  and  other  compiered  countries. 

XXXVII.  Tluit  such  customs  only  shall  be  demanded  on  the  said  goods  in  the  con¬ 
quered  countries  as  have  always  been  received  there,  without  any  thing  more  being 

XXXVIII.  That  should  the  ships  bound  for  Constantinople  lie  forced  by  contrary 
winds  to  put  into  C.iit'i,  or  any  other  place  of  those  parts,  and  not  bo  disposed  to  buy  or 
sell  anv  thing,  no  one  shall  presume  forcibly  to  take  out  or  seize  any  jiait  of  their  mer¬ 
chandize,  or  give  to  the  ships  or  crews  any  molestation,  or  obstruct  the  vessels  that  are 
bound  to  those  ports  ;  but  our  governors  sfiall  always  protect  and  defend  them,  and  all 
their  crews,  givids,  and  effects,  and  not  |>crmit  anv  damage  or  injury  to  be  done  to  them  : 
and  should  be  desirous  of  purchasing,  with  their  own  money,  any  provisions  in  the  places 
where  they  may  happen  to  be,  o.  of  hiring  any  carts  or  vessels  (not  lieforo  hired  by  others), 
for  the  transportation  of  their  goods,  no  one  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  them  therein. 

XXXIX.  That  customs  shall  not  lie  demanded  or  taken  on  the  merchandize  brought 
by  them  in  their  ships  to  Constantinople,  or  any  other  port  of  our  sacred  dominions, 
which  they  shall  not.  of  their  own  free  will,  land  with  a  view  to  sale. 

XL.  That  on  their  ships  arriving  at  any  port,  and  landing  their  goods  and  mer¬ 
chandizes.  they  shall  and  may.  after  having  paid  their  duties,  safely  and  securely  depart, 
without  experiencing  any  molestation  or  obstruction  from  any  one. 

XLI.  That  English  ships  coming  into  our  sacred  dominions,  and  touching  at  the 
ports  of  Harbarv  and  of  the  western  coast,  used  oftentimes  to  take  on  lionrd  pilgrims  and 
other  Turkish  passengers,  with  the  intention  of  landing  them  at  Alexandria,  and  other 
ports  of  our  sacred  dominions;  on  their  arrival  at  which  ports  the  commandants  and 
governors  demanded  of  them  customs  on  the  whole  of  their  goods  Iiefore  they  were 
landed,  hv  reason  of  which  outrage  they  have  forborne  receiving  on  board  any  more 
pilgrims  ;  the  more  so  as  they  were  forced  to  take  out  of  the  ships  that  were  hound  to 
Constantinople  the  merchandize,  destines!  for  other  places,  liesides  exacting  the  duties  on 
. . .  that  were  not  lauded:  all  English  ships,  therefore,  bound  to  Constantinople,  Alex¬ 
andria,  TiijHili  of  Svria,  Scanderoon,  or  other  ports  of  our  sacred  dominions,  shall  in 
future  be  hound  to  pay  duties,  according  to  custom,  on  such  goods  only  as  they  shall,  of 
their  own  free  will,  land  with  a  view  to  sale  ;  and  for  such  merchandize  ns  they  shall  not 
discharge,  no  custom  or  duty  shall  he  demanded  of  them,  neither  shall  the  least  moles¬ 
tation  or  hindrance  he  given  to  them,  hut  they  shalf  and  may  freely  transport  them 
wherever  they  please. 

XLII.  That  in  case  any  Englishman,  or  other  person  navigating  under  their  flag, 
should  happen  to  commit  manslaughter,  or  any  other  crime,  or  lie  thereby  involved  in  a 
lawsuit,  the  governors  in  our  sacred  dominions  shall  not  proceed  to  the  cause  until  the 
ambassador  or  consul  shall  he  present,  hut  they  shall  hear  and  decide  it  together  without 
their  presuming  to  give  them  any  the  least  molestation,  by  hearing  it  alone,  contrary  to 
holy  law  and  these  capitulations. 

XLI  1 1.  That  notwithstanding  it  is  stipulated  by  the  imperial  capitulations,  that  the 
merchandize  laden  m  Ixiard  all  English  ships  proceeding  to  our  sacred  dominions  shall 
moreover  pay  consulage  to  the  ambassador  or  consul  for  those  goods  on  which  customs  arc 
payable,  certain  .Mahometan  merchants,  Sciots,  Franks,  and  ill-di-posed  jiersons,  object  to 
the  payment  thereof ;  wherefore  it  is  hereby  commanded,  that  all  the  merchandize,  unto 
whomsoever  belonging,  which  shall  lie  laden  on  board  their  ships,  and  have  lieen  used  to 
pav  custom,  shall  in  future  pay  the  consulage,  without  any  resistance  or  opposition. 

XI. IV.  That  the  English  and  other  merchants  navignting  under  their  flair,  who  trade  to 
Alcp|Mi.  shall  pay  such  customs  and  other  duties  on  the  silks,  brought  and  laden  by  them  on 
board  their  ships,  as  are  paid  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  and  not  one  asper  more. 

XLV.  That  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  England,  residing  at  the  Sublimb  Porte, 
being  the  representatives  of  his  majesty,  and  the  interpreters  the  representatives  of  the 
ambassadors  for  such  matters,  therefore  as  the  latter  shall  translate  or  speak,  or  for  what¬ 
ever  sealed  letter  or  memorial  they  may  convcv  to  any  place  in  the  name  of  their  am  has- 
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salor.  it  lieing  found,  that  that  which  they  have  interpreted  or  trandatcd  is  a  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  words  and  answers  of  the  ambassador  or  consul.  they  -hall  l>e  alwavs 
free  from  all  imputation  of  fault  or  punishment  ;  and  in  c;e-e  they  shall  commit  anv 
offence,  our  judges  and  governors  shall  not  reprove,  beat,  or  put  any  of  the  said  iutcq<re- 
ters  ju  jirison,  without  the  know  ledge  of  the  amfoissador  or  consul. 

XI, VI.  That  in  case  any  of  the  inteqireters  shall  hapjion  to  die,  if  he  he  an  Englishman 
proceeding  from  England,  all  his  effects  shall  lie  taken  jiossession  of  hv  the  nmbas.-ador  or 
consol  ;  but  should  he  Ik1  a  subject  of  our  dominions,  they  shall  be  delivered  up  to  his  next 
heir ;  and  having  no  heir  they  shall  be  confiscated  bv  our  fiscal  officers. 

And  it  was  expressly  commanded  and  ordained,  that  the  alHive-mentioned  articles  and 
privileges  should  in  future  b°  strictly  observed  and  jierfonned,  according  to  the  form 
and  tenour  thereof. 

Since  which  time,  an  ambassador  from  the  King  of  England  came  to  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  represented  thnt  laws  had  lieen  oftentimes  promulgated  contrary  to  the  tenour  of 
the  sacred  capitulations,  which  being  produced  without  their  knowledge  to  oui  judges,  and 
the  dates  of  such  laws  being  posterior  to  those  of  our  capitulations,  the  latter  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  ;  his  sovereign,  therefore,  wished  that  such  laws  might  not  lie  exe¬ 
cutes!,  but  that  the  imperinl  capitulations  should  be  always  observed  and  maintained 
according  to  the  form  and  tenour  thereof;  all  which  being  represented  to  the  imjH-rial 
throne,  such  request  was  acceded  to,  and  conformably  thereto,  it  was  expressly  ordained 
and  commanded,  that  all  such  laws  as  lmd  already  been,  or  should  thereafter  he.  promul¬ 
gated  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  these  imjierial  capitulations,  should,  when  pleaded  or 
tpioted  liefore  our  judges,  never  be  admitted  or  carried  into  execution,  but  that  the  said 
judges  should  ever  ol>ey  and  observe  the  tenour  of  the  imperial  capitulations.  In  the  time 
of  our  glorious  forefathers  and  most  august  predecessors  of  happy  memory,  therefore,  clear 
and  distinct  capitulations  were  granted,  which  annulled  such  laws,  and  directed  them  to  he 
taken  from  those  who  produced  them. 

After  which,  Sultan  Osman  Chan  having  ascended  the  imjierial  throne,  the  King  of 
England  sent  another  ambassador  with  letters  and  jireseuts,  which  were  grnciou-lv 
ncoepted,  requesting  that  the  imperial  capitulations  granted  in  splendid  and  happy  times, 
bv  the  singular  justice  of  our  glorious  forefathers,  and  by  them  confirmed  and  "granted, 
might  he  renewed. 

And  some  time  after  his  august  coronation,  the  King  of  England  again  sent  unto  this 
Sublime  Porte  one  of  his  most  distinguished  and  wise  jiersouages  as  his  ambassador,  with  a 
letter  and  presents,  which  were  graciously  accepted,  professing  and  demonstrating  the  most 
sincere  friendship  for  the  said  Porte  ;  and  the  said  ambassador  having  desired,  on  the  jmrt 
of  the  king,  that  the  capitulations  granted  in  the  happy  time  of  our  glorious  forefathers 
and  august  predecessors,  as  also  those  granted  by  the  aforesaid  sultan  might  he  renewed 
and  confirmed,  and  certain  important  and  necessary  articles  added  to  the  imperial  cajiitu- 
lations,  ami  that  others  already  granted  might  bo  amended  and  more  clearly  expressed  ; 
such  his  request  was  acceded  to,  ami  the  imjierial  capitulations  granted  in  the  time  of  our 
ihost  glorious  and  august  forefathers  were  confirmed,  the  at  tides  and  stipulations  renewed, 
and  the  conditions  and  conventions  observed.  Whereupon  express  commands  were  given 
that  the  tenour  of  the  sacred  capitulations  should  be  strictly  j:erformed,  and  that  no  one 
should  jiresume  to  contravene  the  same.  And  the  said  ambassador  having  rejireseuted  and 
notified  to  the  Sublime  throne,  that  governors  and  commandants  of  many  jilaces  had,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  tenour  of  the  imperial  capitulations,  molested  and  vexed  with  various  inventions 
and  innovations  the  English  and  other  merchants,  subjects  of  that  nation,  trading  to  these 
our  sacred  dominions,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  prohibited  from  so  doing,  and  some 
new  articles  be  added  to  the  imperial  capitulations,  an  imjierial  order  was  accordingly 
granted,  whereby  it  was  expressly  commanded,  that  the  articles  newly  added  should  he  for 
ever  strictly  executed,  without  any  one  ever  presuming  to  violate  the  same. 

X  LVII.  That-  whereas  the  corsairs  of  Tunis  and  Harbary  having,  contrary  to  the  tenour 
of  the  capitulations  and  our  imjierial  licence,  molested  the  merchants  and  other  subject.-  of 
the  King  of  England,  as  also  those  of  other  kings  in  amity  with  the  .Sublime  Porte,  and 
plundered  and  pillaged  their  goods  and  property,  it  was  expressly  ordained  and  com¬ 
manded,  that  the  goods  so  plundered  should  lie  restored,  and  the  cajitives  released  ;  and 
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that  if  after  such  commands  the  Tunisians  and  Algcrim-s  -1  «•  miKI.  contrary  t<>  the  teiiour  •  >f 
our  capitulations,  again  molest  the  .-aid  merchants,  and  j>ill;iijx*  tluir  goods  and  property, 
and  nut  restore  the  same,  hut  ..-oiivct  them  to  the  countries  ami  ports  of  eiir  «aereil  domi¬ 
nion-,  and  esjiociallv  to  Tunis,  Harbarv.  Modmi,  or  Coron,  the  Iroglerbev-,  governors,  and 
commandants  of  such  places  should  in  future  banish  and  punish  them,  and  not  |>ermit  them 
to  selh the  same. 

XLVIII.  That  it  is  written  and  registered  in  the  capitulations,  that  the  governors  and 
ntlieers  of  .Vlepjio.  and  other  |iorts  of  our  sacred  dominions,  should  not,  contrary  to  the 
tenour  of  the  said  capitulations.  forcibly  take  from  the  Knglish  merchants  any  money  for 
their  si(k.  under  the  pretence  of  custom  or  other  duty,  but  that  the  said  merchants  should 
pay  lor  the  silk,  by  them  purchased  at  A!ep|>o,  the  same  as  the  French  and  Venetians  do, 
and  no  mote.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  commandants  of  Aleppo  have,  under  colour  of 
custom  and  duty,  demanded  two  and  a  half  ]>er  cent  for  their  silk,  and  thereby  taken  their 
money  :  wherefore  wo  command  that  this  matter  lie  investigated  and  impured  into,  in 
order  that  such  money  may  lie  refunded  to  them  by  those  who  have  taken  the  same;  and 
for  the  future,  the  duty  exacted  from  them  shall  lie  according  to  ancient  custom,  and  xs  the 
Venetians  and  French  were  accustomed  to  pay,  so  that  not  a  single  xs[h.t  more  he  taken 
bv  any  new  im|xi-ition. 

X  IdX.  That  the  merchants  of  the  aforesaid  nation,  resident  at  Galata,  buy  and  receive 
divers  gixxls,  wares,  and  merchandizes,  and  after  having  paid  to  our  customer  the  duties 
thereon,  and  received  a  te-care,  ascertaining  their  having  paid  the  same,  preparatory  to 
loading  such  goods  in  due  time  on  board  their  ships,  it  sometimes  happen*-  that,  in  the 
interim,  the  customer  either  dies,  or  is  removed  from  his  situation,  and  his  successor  will  not 
accept  of  the  said  tescare.  hut  demands  a  fresh  duty  from  the  said  merchants,  thereby 
mole-ting  them  in  various  ways;  wherefore  we  do  command,  that  on  its  really  and  truly 
appearing  that  they  have  once  paid  the  duties  on  the  goods  purchased,  tile  customer  shall 
receive  the  -aid  te-care  without  demanding  any  fresh  duty. 

L..  That  the  merchants  of  the  aforesaid  nation,  after  having  once  paid  the  duties,  and 
received  the  tescare,  for  the  camlets,  mohair,  'ilk.  nnd  other  merchandize,  purchased  hv 
them  at  Angora,  and  transported  to  Constantinople  nnd  other  ports  of  our  sacred  do¬ 
minions.  and  having  deposited  such  goods  in  their  own  warehouses,  have  been  again 
applied  to  for  duties  thereon  ;  wo  do  therefore  hereby  command  that  they  shall  no  longer 
lx-  molested  or  vexed  on  that  head,  hut  that  when  the  -aid  merchants  shall  lie  desirous  of 
loading  such  goods  on  lxiard  their  ships,  and  on  its  appearing  by  the  tescare  that  they  have 
already  paid  the  duties  thereon,  no  fresh  custom  or  duty  shall  lie  demanded  for  tin*  'aid 
gixxl-.  provided  that  the  said  merchants  do  not  blend  or  intermix  the  goods  which  have  not 
paid  custom  with  tlm-e  which  have. 

LI.  That  the  merchants  of  the  aforesaid  nation,  having  once  paid  the  cu-toms  on  the 
merchandize  im|xirted  into  Constantinople,  and  other  ports  of  our  -acred  dominions,  and 
on  tlm-e  exported  therefrom,  as  silks,  camlets,  nnd  other  goods,  and  lieing  unable  to  sell 
tin-  said  goixl-,  are  under  the  necessity  of  tran«]Kirting  them  to  Smimn,  Scio,  and  other 
ports;  on  their  arrival  there  the  governors  and  custom-house  officers  of  such  |x>rts  shall 
always  accept  their  te-oares,  ami  forbear  exacting  any  further  duty  on  the  said  merchandize. 

Id  I.  That  for  the  g'Xxls  which  the  merchants  of  the  nation  aforesaid  shall  bring  to 
(’oii'tmitiimple,  and  other  ports  of  our  -acred  dominions,  and  ior  those  they  shall  c\- 
|x-rt  from  the  -aid  places,  the  .Mastariagi  of  Galata  ami  Constantinople  shall  take  their 
mastaria,  according  to  the  old  canon  and  ancient  Usage,  that  is  to  say.  for  tlm-e  mer¬ 
chandizes  only  whereon  it  was  u-ually  paid  :  hut  for  such  merchandizes  ns  have  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  pav  the  same,  nothing  shall  he  taken  contrary  to  the  said  canon,  neither 
shall  any  innovations  lx-  made  in  future  with  regard  to  FnglL-ii  merchandize,  nor  shall 
one  a-per  more  he  taken  than  is  warranted  hv  custom. 

Id'll.  That  the  merchants  of  the  aforesaid  nation  shall  and  may  alwnvs  eonte  and  go 
into  the  ports  and  harbours  of  our  sacred  dominions,  and  trade,  without  experiencing  any 
obstacle  from  any  •  ne.  with  the' cloths,  ker-ies, -pice,  tin,  lend,  and  other  merchandize  they 
mav  bring,  ami.  with  the  exception  of  prohibited  gix'd»,  shall  and  may,  in  like  manner, 
buy  and  export  till  sorts  of  merchandize,  without  any  one  presuming  to  prohibit  Or  nmlest 
them  :  nnd  our  customer?  and  other  officers,  after  having  received  the  duties  thereon,  ae- 


Tin k ism  i  nr  \  nr.', 


cording  to  ancient  custom  and  the  totiour  of  those  snored  capitulations,  shall  not  demand 
of  them  anv  tiling  more,  touching  which  point,  certain  dear  and  distinct  capitulations  went 
•granted,  to  the  end  that  the  beglerbcvs  ami  other  commandant'',  our  subjects,  as  al.-o  the 
commandants  and  lieutenants  of  ntir  harbour*.  might  always  act  in  conformity  to  thee 
our  imperial  commands,  and  let  nothing  lie  done  contrary  thereto. 

After  which,  in  the  time  of  our  uncle,  deceased,  blessed  and  tmnd.ited  to  Paradise.  Sul¬ 
tan  Murad  Chan  ( whose  tomb  be  e'er  resplendent !)  the  atore-aid  King  of  England  sent  Sir 
Saokville  Crow,  Baronet,  as  his  ambassador,  with  a  letter  and  present.', 'which  were  graciously 
accepted  ;  hut  the  time  of  his  embassy  being  expired,  another  ambassador,  named  Sir 
Thomas  Bendish,  arrived  to  reside  at  the  Porte  in  his  stead,  with  his  presents,  and  a 
courteous  letter,  professing  the  utmost  friendship,  devotion,  and  sincerity;  and  the  said 
nmluissador  having  brought  the  capitulations  formerly  granted  to  the  English,  and  le- 
ijuested  they  might  be  renewed  according  to  custom,  lie  represented  the  damage  and  injury 
sustained  by  the  English,  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  various  articles  of  the  capitulations — iiz.. 

That  ln-forc  the  English'  merchants  repaired  to  the  custom-house,  some  one  went  on 
board  the  ship,  and  forcibly  took  out  their  goods  ;  and  lie  fore  any  price  could  he  fixed  on 
the  liest  and  most  valuable  articles,  or  the  accounts  made  out.  he  took  and  carried  them 
nwa\“  and  that  the  said  merchants,  having  punctually  paid  t lie  duties  thereon  in  one  port, 
and  being  desirous  of  transporting  the  same  goods  to  another  port,  the  customer  detained 
them,  and  would  not  sutler  them  to  depart  until  tliev  had  paid  the  duties  a  second  time: 
and  whereas  it  is  specified  in  the  capitulations,  that  in  all  suits  wherein  the  Kugli-h  are 
parties,  our  judges  are  not  to  hear  or  decide  the  same,  unless  their  ambassador  or  consul 
In*  present ;  notwithstanding  which,  our  judges,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  amha-- 
sador,  have  proceeded  to  imprison  anil  exact  presents  from  the  English  merchants,  arid 
other  subjects  of  that  nation,  besides  being  gniltv  of  other  oppressions:  and  whereas  .it  is 
timber  ordered  in  the  capitulations,  that  no  duties  sliall  he  taken  on  such  scipiini  and 
piasters  ns  by  the  English  merchants  shall  he  brought  in,  or  carried  out  of,  our  imperial 
dominions,  and  that  a  duty  of  three  per  cent  only  sliall  he  demanded  on  their  good' :  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  the  customers  have  exacted  duties  on  the  sequins  and  dollar*,  and 
demanded  more  duties  than  were  due  on  the  silk  bought  hv  them,  bi'ide*  demanding  *ix 
per  cent  on  the  goods  transported  from  Alexandria  to  Aleppo,  which  abuses  were  heretofore 
rectified  hv  an  express  hat ti -sheri tT :  notwitlistanding  which,  the  English  .merchants  still 
continued  to  experience  some  molestation,  hv  the  customer*  valuing  their  goods  at  more 
than  they  were  worth,  so  that  although  it  was  the  custom  to  receive  but  three  per  cent 
only,  the  latter  exacted  six  percent  from  them,  nnd  the  servants  of  the  custom  house, 
under  colour  of  certain  potty  charges,  took  from  them  various  sums  of  money,  and  that  a 
greater  number  of  waiters  were  put  on  board  their  ships  than  usual,  the  expenses  attend¬ 
ing  which  were  a  great  burden  to  the  merchants  and  masters  of  ships  who  su-tained  it. 

That  tin*  customers,  desirous  to  value  goods  at  more  than  their  worth,  were  not  sati'lied 
with  the  merchants  paying  them  duties  on  the  same  goods  at  the  rate  of 'three  per  cent, 
but  interposed  numerous  difficulties  and  obstacles : 

The  said  ambassador  having  requested,  therefore,  that  such  abuses  might  he  rectified, 
and  the  laws  of  the  imperial  capitulations  lie  duly  executed,  his  request  was  represented  to 
the  imperial  throne,  when  we  were  graciously  pleased  loonier: 

LI  V.  That  the  English  merchants  having  once  paid  the  duties  on  their  mrrcliniidi/e, 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  nnd  taken  them  out  of  their  ship,  no  one  shall  demand  or 
exact  from  them  anything  more  without  their  consent:  and  it  was  moreover  expres «ly 
commanded,  that  the  English  merchants  should  not  be  nioicsted  or  vexed  in  maimer  afore¬ 
said,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  capitulations. 

Since  which,  another  ambassador  of  the  King  of  England,  Sir  Ilenrnge  Finch, 
Knight,  Earl  of  Winehilsca,  Viscount  Maidstone,  nnd  Baron  Fitzlierliert  of  Eastwdl.  ar¬ 
rived  to  reside  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  presents  and  a  courteous  letter,  demonstrating 
his  sincere  friendship,  and  professing  the  utmost  cordiality  and  devotion  ;  which  ambassador 
also  presented  the  capitulations,  and  requested  that  the  most  necessary  and  important 
articles  thereof  might  lie  renewed  and  confirmed,  according  to  custom,  which  request  was 
graciously  acceded  to,  nnd  the  desired  privileges  granted  to  him — viz., 


vor. 
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proved.  that.  Itc.-ide-  hi?  own  good-.  lm  h  i?  in  In-  hand- 
pcr-on  in  Kngland.  such  property  'hall  ho  taken  linn.  i 1 1 1 

The  amba--adnr  of  the  uYore-nid' king.  oh.,  t  '  i 
Sir  Join]  I'iiieh.  Knight,  n  prudent  man.  wa-  -out  a 
mill  to  re-ide  :\t  our  Sublime  I’m  to.  with  it  i.-tar  an. I  p.i 
.-(•illation  to  our  glorious  anil  imperial  pie.iM.ee.  wen-  gi.ti 
has-a,lor.  having  brought  with  him  -lie  .-aerial 
august  pe|--on,  anil  represented  to  ns,  on  the  part 
de-ire  that  they  should  he  renewed  and  confirmed,  aeeo 
article-  added  to  them  ;  to  which  ivipie-t  we  mo-t  gracm 
such  additional  article-  be  registered  ill  tin*  imperial  ea 
imperial  command,  to  which  was  a  dived  the  hatti-dicritl. 
glorious  father,  absolved  he  tlod,  Sultan  Ibrahim,  wi 
mercy  1)  in  the  year  lOdd — to  wit  : 

LX  II.  That  for  every  piece  of  cloth,  called  Lotulr 
always  brought  |,v  t|„.  Ilriti-h  ship-  to  Alexandria.  tin  i 
d'ltv  of  forty  pane.,  for  every  Mere  of  kcr-rv  -i\  pr.m-.  to 
and  f.-r  eiurv  i|iiint:il  of  tin  a.ul  lead.  Ibima-cu-  vvei-nl 

LXIU.  That  on  afterward.-  tr.iti-portui-  the  -aid 
there  -hmild  be  demanded,  by  tn*  cu-Mm-h.iu-e  ..nu 
l.oinlni  eighty  para-,  lor  a  piece  of  kci-ev  eight  Kara-  ; 
hare-kins  eight  pant-  anti  two  aspn-,  ana  Mr  cv,  tv  Ai 


it  the  goods  |io:eha-i 


for  every  bale  of  call-  one  i|  inner,  for 
other  tnlles.  and  varion-  sorts  of  drugs 
praiser.  there  should  be  taken  a  duty  e 


LX  V.  That  on  carrying  the  -aid  -nod-  to  AI.  I 
their  -hip-,  there  -houl.f  be  taken  for  t.ai.-port  d. 
cordovans  one  dollar  and  a  half,  for  ever;  hale  of  rh  'i.i 
(piarters.  for  every  bale  of  —alls  one  ipiarter  :  and  lor  rm 
sorts  of  drugs,  after  a  valuation  made  thcieof,  tin  re  -I 
piastre;  and  that  for  the  future,  no  demand  vvhatcvi 

LX  VI.  That  all  commands  issued  hv  the  cliainhcr 
articles  should  not  he  obeyed  ;  hut  for  th  -  future,  ever; 
the  tciiour  of  the  capitulations  and  the  imperial  -mon  t. 

LX  VII.  It  being  stipulated  by  the  c  j  I  I 

duty  of  three  per  cent  on  all  -nod-  hv  tncii  imported  ai 
to  pay  an  a-|a*r  more  :  and  disputes  Laving  an-.-.i  v.uli 
shall  eontiuue  to  pay  duty  as  hcietofiie  paid  by  them, 
neither  more  nor  le-s. 

LXVUI.  That  for  the  Lorn!  a  1  I  r  I  1 
or  coarse,  and  of  whatsoever  price.  im|:orn  d  hv  them  ::it 
■  Cialata,  there  shall  la*  taken,  according  to  the  ;>in  n  nt  i 
hitherto  paid,  one  hundred  and  foitv-tour  a-p.-is.  rnmj  u 
and  the  leone  at  seventy,  and  nothin-  mere  shall  ue  c\a 
Holland  and  other  countries,  viz.  scr-i-.  I.oiuhmn  -caiL* 
the  future,  that  which  hitlicrfo  ha-  hci-n  tic.*  a.vu-tosm. 
shall  be  paid  according  to  ancient  cu-Mm.  inundated  m 
of  London  or  other  cloth  of  Kngiish  fabric,  whethe.  tine  i 
n.-pers;  without  an  a-per  more  hem-  demanded,  or  air.  m 

LX  LX.  It  being  register.  .!  tl  |  1  ,  I 

Kr.-lish  are  parties,  and  exceeding  the  sum  ot  tour  thou: 
Sublime  I’orte,  and  nowhere  cl-e. 


md  aspers,  shall  be  .heard  i 
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Tli.it  it*  it  any  time  the  commanders  and  governors  should  arrest  any  English  merchant, 
or  other  Englishman,  on  the  point  of  departure  by  any  ship,  by  reason  of  anv  debt  or  de¬ 
mand  upon  him,  if  the  consul  of  the  place  will  give  bail  for  him,  hy  offering  himself  ns 
sut et v  until  such  suit  shall  lie  decided  in  our  imperial  divan,  such  person  so  arrested  shall 
l«e  released,  and  not  imprisoned  or  prevented  from  prosecuting  his  voyage  ;  and  they  who 
claim  anything  from  them  shall  present  themselves  in  our  im|>erinl  divan,  and  there  submit 
their  claims,  in  order  that  the  ambassador  may  furnish  an  answer  thereto.  With  regard  to 
thos,.  for  whom  the  consul  shall  not  have  given  hail,  the  commandant  may  act  as  he  shall 
think  proper. 

I, XX.  That  ail  English  ships  coming  to  the  ports  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Smyrna,  C'\pni“,  and  other  ports  of  our  sacred  dominions,  shall  pay  three  hundred  as|ien> 
for  anchorage  dutv,  without  an  nsper  more  living  demanded  from  them. 

I, XXI.  That  should  any  Englishman  coming  with  merchandize  turn  Turk,  and  the 
goo  Is  -o  imported  hv  him  he  proved  to  belong  to  merchants  of  his  own  country,  from  whom 
lie  had  taken  them,  the  whole  'hall  he  detained,  with  the  ready  money,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  .'-.mba-sador.  in  order  to  his  transmitting  the  same  to  the  right  owners,  without  any  of 
our  judges  or  officers  interposing  any  ob-tnele  or  hindrance  thereto. 

EX  XII.  That  no  molestation  shall  he  given  to  nuv  of  the  nforesnid  nation  buying  cam- 
let mohairs,  or  grogram  yarn,  at  Angora  and  Beglibazar,  and  desirous  of  expoiting  the 
s.oue  from  thence,  after  having  paid  the  duty  of  three  per  cent  hv  anv  demand  of  customs 
for  the  exportation  thereof,  neither  shall  one  asper  more  lie  demanded  of  them. 

■  I.XXil  I.  That  should  anv  suit  lie  instituted  hv  an  English  merchant  for  the  amount  of 
a  debt,  and  the  same  he  nvovered  hv  nu  ans  of  the  assistance  of  a  chinux,  he  shall  pav  him 
out  of  the  money  recovered  two  percent,  and  what  is  usually  paid  for  fees  in  th c  mihkcmc, 
or  eon;  t  of  ju-tico,  and  not  an  a-por  more. 

I, XXIV.  That  the  king,  having  always  been  a  friend  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  out  of 
legaid  to -uch  good  friendship,  his  majesty  'hall  and  may,  with  his  own  money,  purchase 
f,,r  ids  own  kitchen  at  Smyrna,  Salonica,  or  any  other  poit  of  our  sacred  dominions,  in  fer¬ 
tile  mid  abundant  years,  and  not  in  times  of  dearth  or  scarcity,  two  cargoes  of  tigs’  and 
mi-ins.  and  after  having  paid  a  duty  of  three  per  cent  thereon,  no  obstacle  or  hindrance 
-hall  lie  given  thereto. 

loXXV.  That  it  being  represented  to  us  that  the  English  merchant*  lnivc  liven  ac- 
eu-tonicd  hitherto  to  pay  no  custom  or  scale  dutv,  either  on  the  silks  bought  hv  tlcui 
nt  Ilrussa  and  Constantinople,  or  on  those  which  come  from  Persia  and  Georgia,  and  are 
purchased  hv  them  at  Smyrna  from  the  Armenians;  if  such  usage  or  custom  realty  exists, 
and  the  same  he  not  prejudicial  to  the  empire,  such  duty  shall  not  he  paid  in  future :  and  the 
said  amha-'udor,  having  rcijiie.-ted  that  the  aforegoing  articles  might  he  duly  re-peoted,  and 
added  to  the  Imperial  capitulations,  his  ropiest  was  acceded  to ;  therefore,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  capitulations  were  heretofore  conceded  by  our  Im|ierial  hatti-shcriff,  >o  are 
tin  y  now  in  like  manner  renewed  hy  our  Imperial  command  ;  wherefore,  in  conformity  to 
the  Imperial  signet,  we  have  again  granted  these  sacred  capitulations,  which  we  command 
to  he  observed,  so  long  as  the  said  king  shall  continue  to  maintain  that  good  friend-hip 
and  understanding  with  our  Sublime  i’orte,  which  was  maintained  i:i  the  happy  time  of 
our  glorious  ancestors,  which  friendship  we,  on  our  [  ait,  accept  ;  and  adhering  to  tln-e 
articles  and  stipulations,  we  do  hereby  promise  and  swear,  hy  the  one  ( )inni|«iteiit  God.  the 
ereator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  dentures,  that  we  will  permit  nothing  to  lie  done 
or  transaetial  contrary  to  the  tenoiir  of  the  articles. and  stipulations  heretofore  made, 
and  these  !m|>erial  capitulations;  and  accordingly  every  one  is  to  yield  implicit  faith  and 
obedience  to  this  •  r  Imperial  signet,  afii'ed  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  Gamaziel,  in 
the  vear  IOVJ  (corresponding  with  the  year  of  our  Lord,  KiTo ). 

-Tiir.vrv  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sublime  Porte.  Concluded  at  the  Dardanelles, 
the  oth  of  January,  lSOD. 

(Translation.) 

In  the  name  of  the  Mo-t  Merciful  God.  The  object  of  this  faithful  and  authentic  In¬ 
strument  is  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  appearances  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  consequent  upon  the  occurrences' of  the  moment. 
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l lie  two  Powers,  equally  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  of  re-establishing  tin*  ancient 
friendship  which  subsisted  lietweeu  them,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles  : 

Autici.k  I.  From  the  moment  of  signing  the  present  treatv,  every  net  of  hn-tilitv 
between  England  anil  Turkey  shall  cease;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  hnppv  peace,  the  pri¬ 
soners  on  both  sides  shall  he  exchanged  without  distinction,  ill  thirty-one  dav*  Trout  the 
signature  of  this  treaty,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

II.  'Should  any  fortresses  belonging  toTtlvesSjublime  Porte  lie  in  the  possession  of  (treat 
llritain,  they  shall  Ur  restored  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  given  up,  with  all  the  cannon-, 
warlike  -tores,  and  other  effects,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found  at  the  time  of 
their  ltcing  occupied  bv  England.  and  this  restitution  shall  lie  made  in  the  space  of  thirty- 
one  days  from  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

III.  Should  there  be  anv  effects  and  projierty  lielonging  to  English  merchants:  under 
sequestration,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  same  shall  In*  entirely  given 
ii]),  and  restored  to  the  proprietors;  and  in  like  manner  should  there  lie  any  effects,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  vc-sels,  lielonging  to  merchants,  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  under  seque-tra- 
tiou  at  Malta,  or  in  any  other  islands  and  po-se— ions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  they  also 
shall  Fie  entirely  given  op  and  restored  to  their  ]>roprietors. 

IV.  The  treaty  of  capitulations  agreed  >i|ion  in  the  Turki-h  year  lOSri(  A.l).  IfjToi, 
in  the  middle  of  the  month  Gemmnzicl  Akir.  as  also  the  act  relating  to  the  commeree  ot 
the  lliaek  Sen,  and  the  other  privileges  (  hutiTiztit )  equally  established  hv  Acts  at  sub¬ 
sequent  |ierioda,  shall  continue  to  he  observed  and  maintained  ns  if  they  had  -ulfered  no 
interruption. 

V.  In  return  for  the  indulgence  and  good  treatment  afforded  hv  the  Suhlime  Porte  to 
HtiLrlislr  TiTereliants,  with  rc-pi-ct  to  their  goods  and  property,  as  well  as  in  nil  matters 
tendin''  to  facilitate  their  eo;  unerce,  England  shall  reciprocally  extend  every  indulgence 
and  friendly  treatment  to  the  Uni',- subjects,  and  merchants  of  the  Suhlime  Porte,  which 
may  hereafter  frequent  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  puqmscs  of  com- 

VI.  The  last  eiistoni-honse  tariff  established  at  Co  stantinople,  at  the  ancient  rate  of 
three  |ier  cent  and  particularly  the  article  relating  to  the  interior  commerce,  shall  continue 
to  lie  observed,  ns  they  are  at  pre-cut  regulated,  aud  to  which  England  promises  to  coii- 

VII.  Ambassadors  from  hi-  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  -hall  enjoy  all  the 
honours  enjoyed  by  ambassadors  to  the  Suhlime  Porte  from  other  nations  ;  and  ainha-.-a- 
ilors  from  the  Subiime  Porte  at  the  court  of  London  shall  reciprocally  enjoy  all  the  honours 
granted  to  the  ambassadors  from  Great  Britain. 

VI  Ii.  Consuls  ( Slmltlirixti  rs)  may  he  appointed  at  Malta,  and  in  the  dominions  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty  w  here  it  shall  lie  necc— arv  to  manage  and  siqu-rintend  the  affairs 
nud  interests  of  merchants  of  the  Sublime  Port*  ,  aud  similar  privilege-  and  immunities  to 
those  granted  to  English  consuls  resident  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  shall  he  duly 
afforded  to  the  “  shaltliriiilrr*"  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

IX.  English  ambassadors  and  consuls  may  supply  themselves,  according  to  custom, 
with  such  dragomen  a,  they  -hall  stand  in  need  of,  hut  as  it  has  already  been  mutually 
ngreed  u|mn,  that  the  Suhlime  Porte  shall  not  grant  the  “  / mrut "  of  diagouian  in  favour 
of  individuals  who  do  not  execute  that  duty-  in  the  place  of  their  destination,  it  i-  -etlled, 
in  conformity  with  this  principle,  that  in  future,  the  “  bn  rut”  -hall  not  lie  granted  to  any 
per-mi  of  the  ela-s  of  tradesmen  or  hankers,  nor  to  any  shopkee|ier  or  manufacturer  in  the 
public  markets,  or  to  .me  who  is  engaged  in  anv  matters  of  this  description  ;  nor  -hall 
English  consuls  he  named  from  among  the  subjects  of  the  Suhlime  Porte. 

X.  English  patents  of  protection  shall  not  lie  granted  to  de|M-iidatits,  or  merchants 
who  are  subjects  of  the  Suhlime  Porte,  nor  shall  any  pav-port  he  delivered  to  sorb  |H>rso.is, 
on  the  part  of  ambassadors  or  consuls,  without  permission  jueviuu-ly  obtained  from  the 
Suhlime  Poile. 

XI.  As  ships  of  war  have  at  all  turn*-  lieen  prohibited  fiom  entering  the  canal  of  Con- 
stnntinnple — viz,  in  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  iilaek  Sea  ;  and  as  this  ancient 
regulation  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  in  future  to  ho  observed  hv  every  power  in  time  of 
[leace,  the  court  of  Great  Hritniu  promises  on  its  part  to  conform  to  this  principle. 
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XII.  Tin1  rntiti**a t ions  of  the  pn*-ont  treaty  of  [(•■ace  lietwren  the  liitrh  oontraotii'— 
partie-  'li. ill  In-  ov-han-eil  at  ( 'ou-tantitiop!e  in  tin-  -pace  of  ill  ilavs  from  tin*  ilalo  of 
tlii'  tnatv.  or  -iomr  if  jo >--il.l.-.  In  faith  of  nhiih.  anil  in  onlrr  that  tin-  ratilientiou  of 
thetnolie  artieles  of  thi-  tnatv  (nhieh  lia-i  Ixs-u  happily  miirhiileil.  hv  tin-  a— istauee  of 
( nl.  anil  in  tlio  -iiif.  rit \  ami -ii.xl  faith  of  tin-  two  partie-)  mav  ho  evchatiovil  ;  I.  I’li'tiij»>- 
ti-nti arv  of  till-  Siihhan-  I’orte.  have,  in  lirtnv  of  my  ftill-|Min  or-.  -i-noil  anil  -oaleil  thi-  iu-tru- 
mi'tit.  nlii.-h  I  h.no  ih  lii i-nx!  to  tin-  l‘ioiii|mtouti:irv  of  hi*  Ilritanniv  Msjo-sv.  in  e\rhan-i: 
for  aiioth.-r  in-trnim  .it  exactly  eonformahlo  thereto.  written  in  tin-  Frenoh  lan-ua-e.  with 
a  traii'lation  thereof.  nhiih  ha-  1»vii  ihhionil  to  mo  on  hi'  part.  a-n-oabK  to  liia  full 

ll.nio  mar  I  ho  ra-tl.-i  of  tho  I  >.ir>!anel!.-.  tho  otii  of  January.  I  SO*  I,  which  riirri-spomls 
with  tho \oar  of  tin-  ll.-ira  I  _^o.  tho  I  fit  h  tin  v  of  tho  Moon  XiUniu/r. 

isionoii)  uoiiKirr  Al/Alli,  l  L.S.i 

sfydmkhcmkd  i:min  vaiiid  kithnim,  as. i 

Arr  of  tin-  Sublime  l’orto,  orantintr  to  12n-!i-h  .Mrrehnnt  Yi-..io|i  tho  privileges  of 
Commoti  o  in  the  lilaoh  Soa.  dOth  October,  lTilfl. 

Tho  fri.-mi-hip  anil  oonoonl  nlmh.  -hue  linn-  iniiiiotiintial.  Iiavo  -ubsistisl  botnoen  tho  • 
Snhlinio  I’orlo  of  -ti/aiils-t  -lory.  ami  tho  rourt  of  Hu-laml.  b.-in-  now  happily  iniptoud 

U-von.l  ilonl  t,  that,  "in  aililitioii  to  tho  uuiuerou-  ailvantn-e-  n  ap.-il  liitln  rto  In  both 
o.mntrio'  from  tho  now  tie,  -o  -trou-ly  turmoil  Ihtn.en  tho  two  rourt-.  many  timro  salutary 

Mature  attention 'ha-,  therefore.  Ixmii  paiil  to  tho  ropn  -ontation-.  relatixo  tothep,r- 

„.i"io„  la  in-  irnioiott-K  -rutile, 1  i..r  tho  nati-atioii  of  . . nhunt-xc-ol-  in  the 

lll  ioh  Si  a.  v.h'mh  havo'lM-on  of  Into  inai!-.  hotl,  verbally  ami  in  nrilin-  hy  tho  Kn-h-h 
mini-tor  of  thi-  ouurt.  Mr.  SjK  iiior  Smith,  onr  mo-t  e-teeiiie.l  frioml.  in  conformity  to  his 
in-'ri lotion-,  anil  oon-i-totitlv  niththo  ronliiloim-  lio  i-  ou  r  ambitious  to  manifo-t  in  the 
im iolnlilo  atl.iohniont  uliioh  tho  Suhlinio  I’orto.  of  cxorla-tin-  'lunition.  prole— os  tonarils 

In  faot.  thi-  hoin-  a  moans  u hereby  to  evince,  in  a  -till  furthor  ilo-roo.  tho  attachment, 
tin-  n-_oiril.  am!  (iilolitv  nhii-li  nro  prnfes-oil  towtiril-  tin-  rourt  of  Croat  llritniu  hy  the 
Snhlinio  I’orto.  of  stomlfu-t  ijlorv.  whose  ailhoronoo  to  tho  uhli-ation-  of  treaties,  as  noil  as 
faithful  attention  to  fulfil  tho  iltitios  of  frioml-hip,  aro  imovooptiimahlo  ;  ami  it  Ix’in-  -iu- 
ooroK  hopisl.  that  mam  nioro  -alntarv  ollW-t-  will  honcofonvanl  aoortio  from  the  close  con¬ 
nexion  -o  tirmlx  contracted  hotnoon  tho  tno  courts  ;  a  cordial  —rant.  nt  tho  ahuu  [mint 
i-  hereby  made.  a-  an  art  -priii'.jin'r  from  tho  soverei—n  broast  ol  his  i tu jxrritil  majesty 
hitn-olf. 

Tlii-  prixile-e  -hall  tako  effect  nit.h  n-s]>ert  to  the  mprehant-vrsseb.  of  Cri.-.t  Ilritain. 
'v>  exactly  on  tho  -anio  footiii-  ob-cru-d  nitli  tho-o  of  tho  mist  faumretl  [ninor-  ;  it  Ix-in-  »n- 

i lor- 1 oi m  1 ,  that  it-  execution  U-  priH-oisloil  iijsin.  inmnshatolv  aftor  tho  hiiithoti  ol  tho  -aiil 

. . I',  tho  imslo  of  ill.  ir  trnn-it  throntrh  tin-  Strait-  of  (’oii-taiitinoplo.  anil  sin  li  ntlior  ar- 

i an— onion: -  a-  appertain  to  tlii-  mattor.  -hall  have  lx/ on  -ottloil  in  proper  ilotail  hv  frienilly 

notifi  thi-  i alnahlo  i.mro- ion  to  hi-  court,  tho  pro-ent  moiiiorial  is  nritton.  ntnl  iloliu  roil 

to  him  livoipa . . ami.  (Vrtiflo.1.  SI’KNCKH  SMITH. 

I  oi  liemaziell.nvi-l.  IlM  I.  (.'!()< Vtolior.  ITU‘J.) 

Ai  t  of  the  Ihiti-h  Parliament,  ••  to  onahlo  Itis  Majo-tv  to  make  Ho^nlations  for  tho  hotter 
<h  tiniu—  ami  o.t.ihli.hin-  the  I’nncrs  atnl  .Jmi-ilii  tion  of  his  Mnjo-ty’s  tmi-nU  in  tho 

\  :  u  ai.  iv..  o.ip.  ;-.]  [nth  Aupist.  i-rtr..] 

Wm  itrts  hv  the  troatio-  anil  rnpit illations  suh-i-tin-  Ix/tnism  his  Majo-tv  ami  the 
Suhlinio  Ottoman  1’nrto,  full  ami  entire  juri.-Jivtion  anil  control  out  Uiiti-h  suhjecu 
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within  the  Ottoman  dominions  in  matters  in  which  such  British  subjects  ate  cxelu-ivelv 
com-emcd. .  is  conferred  upon  the  British  ambassadors  and  nm-uls  ap|  ointc.t  tn  i 
witliin  tin' said  dominions:  and  whereas  it  is  e\|>eilient  for  the  |,rntoetinii  of  linti-h  -ob¬ 
jects  witliin  tile  dominions  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  Kumpe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  and  lil.ee.  :-e 
in  the  States  of  Uarbarv,  as  well  as  for  the  prnti-etion  of  his  Maje-tv'-  amba— ail-  r-.  eon- 
sills,  or  other  ollieers  ap|Miiuted  or  to  Ik-  appointed  l»v  hi'  Map-tv  lor  tie-  j.ioteeti.ni  o|  the 
trade  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  said  port'  and  piaee-.  that  providin'  -tiould  he  mm!-- 
for  delimit:;  and  o-tablishini;  tlie  authority  of  the  -aid  anilei'-mlor--.  ron-uls,  and  other 
oIKiits  :  Im-  it  therefore  enaeted  tiv  the  Kind's  nui't  excellent  Majr-tv,  livatul  with  the 
ndv  ice  ami  eou-ent  of  the  lauds  Spiritual  anil  Temporal,  -mil  Common-,  in  this  pro-nut 
Parliament  a— cinblcd.  am!  hv  the  authority  of  the  -ame,  that  it  -hall  ami  may  Ik-  lawful 
for  his  Majesty'  from  time  to  time,  liy  any  order  or  orders  of  hi'  Mnj---ry  in  Connell,  to 
make  ami  i—ue  any  ilireetions  mid  reflations  toueliino  and  oeieei niu^  the  ri^ht-  ami 
duties,  jiiri-dietioii.  ami  authority,  criminal  as  .well  ns  civil,  over  hi-  Mnj.-tv’s  -object-  tc- 
'idin-;  at  o:  n-rortin*;  to  the  |Hirts  or  other  phtees  within  the  dominion-  of  tin-  Suhlime 
(Ottoman  Porte  in  Ktirnpc,  .Asia,  and  Africa,  ami  likewise  in  the  State  -  of  B.irb.-m.  to  1»* 
exercised  and  ]M.-rfnrmed  hy  his  Majesty’s  amlnas-adors.  eou-ul-.  or  oilier  ottieer-  appointed 
or  to  Ik’  np|K>inti‘d  hy  hi-"  Maje-tV  for  tile  protection  of  the  trade  of  hi-  Maje-tv*-  subject- 
in  the  ports  and  piaee-  ljefore  mentioned,  ami  to  establish  form-  of  procccditifs  in  all  matters 
cominw  under  the  cof  izanec  of  the  -aid  amlms-adors,  consuls,  or  titlier  oliieei-  in  virtue  of 
such  order  or  orders  in  council  ;  and  to  impo-e  penalties,  forfeiture-,  or  iuipri-oiiuie.it.  for 
the  hreaeh  of  nnv  -ncii  directions  or  regulations  to  he  enforeed  in  -mil  matnnra-in  the 
-.aid  order  or  orders  -hall  he  specified  ;  ami  the  said  amlia-sador-,  eon-til-,  am!  other  oliieers 
are  hereby  authorize-]  and  rc.piiivd  to  obey  and  enforce  the  -aid  reflations  ami  di  erii-.n-  ; 

ami  the  -aim-  -hall  I . Ifeetual  and  liimlin-^  ii|kui  all  stihjeets  of  l-i-  Maje-tv  re-i-linpf  at  «-r 

ri-ortinw  to  the  -aid  ports  am!  places  for  the  purposes  of  tiado  or  otlu-rwi-e. 

II.  Ami  whereas  cases  ocra-inualiv  ari.-c  within  the  dominion-  ot  the  Othn/iriii  Porte 
above  -pccilied.  ami  in  the  states  of  /Vor/io  .v/,  wherein  the  interposition  of  hi-  luaje-fv's 

in  tin.-  determination  of  diiferems-  or  disputes  between  -ueh  jk-t-oih  ami  Itriti'h -ul-ji  rt-  ;  b- 
it  then-lore  enacted,  that  it  -hall  he  lawful  for  his  maje-tv,  hv  any  i-rih-r  or  orders  in  council, 
I--  make  and  i—ue,  in  the  same  manlier,  directions  and  regulation'  f--r  tin-  f  idam-c  of  his 
amha.— ad->rs,  eon-ills,  and  other  oliioeis.  and  "f  all  other  subjects  of  hi-'  maje-ty,  in  ea-e-  in 
which  the  intoqiosition  of  hi,  mnje-tv’s  amlias-ador',  eon-til',  or  other  oliieei  -  may  be  -o 
required  for  the  settlement  of  any  ditfoi cnees  nr  di-pute-  which  tilav  ari-e  between  llrilUh 
-ul  jeer-  ami  the  -objects  of  any  Chri-tian  |-ower  within  the  dominions  of  the  Suhlime  Potto 
in  l-.iiriijii’.  .  J sin,  ami  .  l/'riin.  and  in  the  states  of  Jii/r/mri/ :  provided  nlwav-.  that  every 
orth-r  in  council  issued  by  the  authority  of  this  net  shall  be  published  in  the  /.nni/int 
(irtzrttr,  and  sh  ill  Ik:  laid  la-forc  IkuIi  houses  of  parliament,  ami  shall  not  he  binding  ami 
elb-etual  until  six  months  after  it.  shall  have  la-eti  -n  laid  In-fore  both  hoii-e-  of  parliament. 

III.  And  1m-  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  -nit  or  action  -hall  In-  brought  against  any 
pt-r-on  or  per-ous  for  any  thine-  done  in  pur-iinnrc  of  this  ait.  •".■  of  any  orders  or  ref¬ 
lations  made  by  virtue  thereof,  then  and  in  every  -m  il  ease  -ueh  action  or  -nit  -hall  bo 
eominem-i- i  or  jiro-eeutcd  witliin  -i\  months  alter  the  fact  committed,  ami  not  afterward--, 
except  where  the  ean-e  of  action  shall  have  aii-eri  in  any  place  m-t  within  the  jin i-dii  ti-.n 
ol  any  of  his  maji-ty’s  court-  having  eiv  il  juri-dietiou.  ami  then  within  -ix  months  after  the 
j-I.iin! ill  or  plaintilfs,  the  defendant  or  defendants,  shall  have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  «ueh  eourt  ;  ami  the  same  and  every  such  action  "r  -uit  'hall  Ik-  brought  in  the 
county  or  place  where  the  eau-e  ol  action  -hall  have  ari-eti.  ami  not  cl-ewhere.  except 
w In-re  the  eau-e  of  action  .-hall  have  ari-i-u  ill  any  place  not  within  the  juri-dietiou  of  any 
oi  his  majesty  s  courts  havino;  eiv'.l  juri-dietiou:  and  the  defendant  or  defendants  -han  Is* 
entitled  to  tin-  like  notice,  n-.u  shall  have  the  like  j »ri \ ih*ov  of  lrinirrlii'4  ;tinfinls  to  tin* 
plaintiff  or  plaintiff-,  or  thrir  a^p.-nt  nr  attorney,  is  j *r» »\ in  notion?  brought 

any  ju-tiiv  of  tlio  [  oaiv  for  art*  »|ono  in  the  i*\trutioh  .>f  ht-  ..ilit-c,  hv  an  art  j  i  in  the 
-  Ith  yoar  of  tin*  rti^n  of  Kiiu^  (itnn/r  tin*  Srmtnl,  f(’ap  -II.  j  intttuhd  ./;/  .  Irt  for  thv 
rt  toft  ritnj  ji/xtirvs  of  the  peart'  ntnre  saje  in  the  't\rt  ration  of  fhrir  nffirr,  antf  for  mth  m- 
mjtjiioj  constnhfr  x  anti  others  achmj  in  ohrthmer  tn  the  trarran/x  ;  ami  if  tin*  plaintiff  or 
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jilninti tT-f  shall  become  nonsuit,  or  discontinue  nov  sucli  action  after  the  licfcn.lant  or 
defendants  shall  have  appeared,  or  if  a  verdict  shall  pa**  agnin-t  tin?  plaint  itT  or  plnintitl's, 
or  if-  upon  demurrer  judgment  shall  l>e  taken  against  the  plaintilT  or  plaintill’-.  the 
defendant  or  defendants  shall  and  may  rcemer  treble  co.-ts.  and  have  the  like  remedy  for 
tin-  recovery  thereof  as  any  defendant  or  defendants  hath  or  have  in  any  cases  of  law. 

('oxvf.stion  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  Sultan  of  tiie  Ottoman  Kinpire.  Signed  at  Baits- Liman,  neait  Con- 
.  stantinoplc.  Kith  August,  1S.5S,  appended  to  the  preceding  Capitulations 
granted  in  1S09,  to  Great  Britain  by  tbe  Ottoman  Porte,  amending  anil 
.•titering  certain  Stipulations  therein  contained,  as  regards  the  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  two  Countries. 

1  luring  the  friendly  intercourse  which  has  happily  subsisted  so  long  lwtwecn  the 
Suiilime  Porte  and  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  capitulations  granted  by  the  Porte,  and 
treaties  eoueluded  between  the  two  [.oners  have  regulated  the  rates  of  duties  payable  on 
merchandize  exported  from,  and  imported  into,  the  dominions  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
have  establi-hed  and  declared  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  obligations  of  British 
merchants  trading  to,  or  residing  in.  the  ini|wrinl  territories.  Biit  since  the  period  when  the 
above-mentioned  stipulations  were  last  revised,  changes  of  various  kinds  have  happened  in 
the  internal  administration  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in  the  external  relations  of  that 
empire  with  other  powers;  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  am!  Ireland,  and  his  Highness  the  .Sultan,  have  therefore  agreed  lmw  to  regidate 
again,  bv  a  special  and  additional  net,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  their  subjects,  in  order 
to  increase  the  trade  between  their  respective  dominions,  and  to  render  more  easy  the 
exchange  of  the  ptoduee  of  the  one  country  for  that  of  the  other.  They  have  cunso- 
.juetitly  named  for  their  plenijiotentiaries  for  this  purpose,  that  is  to  say; 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Bight  Honourable  John  Brabazon,  Lord  Ponsonby,  Baron  of  Imokilly,  a  ]>ocr  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honour¬ 
able  Order  of  the  Bath,  of  the  A7.v/o;;j  of  Honour,  A-c  Ac.  &e.,  her  Majesty’s  ambassador 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  Sublime  Porto,  A’e. 

And  his  highness  the  Sultan,  the  most  illustrious  ami  most  excellent  vizir  Mustajdm 
Beshi.l  Paella,  minister  fir  foreign  affairs,  I  waring  the  decoration  Itelonging  to  his  high 
rank,  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  of  France,  Ac.  A'C.  ;  the  excellent 
and  most  distinguished  Mustapba  Kiauee  Bov,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  State, 
assi-tant  to  the  [.rime  minister,  president  of  the  council  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  a 
minister  of  state  of  the  first  class,  I  waring  the  two  decorations  Iwlonging  to  his  offices,  Ax.  ; 
and  tho  excellent  and  most  distinguished  Mehemed  Nouree  Efi’emli,  a  councillor  of  state 
in  the  department  for  foreign  affairs, -hearing  the  A7.»/i«/»  of  Honour  of  the  first  class,  Ac. 

Who,  after  having  communicated  their  respective  full  [towers,  found  to  Ite  in  due  and 
proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  ami  concluded  the  following  Articles  : 

Aiitici.i:  I.  All  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  have  Iteen  conferred  on  the 
subjects  or  ships  of  Great  Britain  hy  the  existing  capitulations  and  treaties,  are  confirmed 
now  and  for  ever,  except  in  as  far  as  they  may  Ite  «|tccifically  altered  by  the  present  con¬ 
vention  :  and  it  is  moreover  expressly  stipulated,  that  all  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities 
which  the  Sublime  Porte  now  grants,  or  may  hereafter  grant,  to  the  ships  and  subjects  of 
anv  other  foreign  [tower  to  enjoy,  shall  he  eijually  granted  to,  and  exercised  a  ■■!  enjoyed 
hy,  the  subjects  and  ships  of  Great  Britain. 

II.  'I'he  subjects  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  or  their  agents,  shall  he  permitted  to  pur¬ 
chase  at  all  places  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  ( whether  for  the  puqiosc  of  internal  trade  or 
.exportation)  all  articles,  without  any  exception  whatsoever,  the  produce,  growth,  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  said  dominions  ;  and  the  Sublime  Porte  formally  engages  to  abolish  nil 
monopolies  of  agricultural  produce,  or  of  any  other  article-'  whatsoever,  as  well  as  all 
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prrmitx  from  tlie  local  governor-;,  either  for  tlie  purchase  of  any  article,  nr  tor  it-  removal 
from  one  place  to  another  when  purchased:  nmi  nnv  attempt  to  compel  the  -objects  of 
her  liritnnnic  Majesty  to  receive  such  prrmif.i  from  the  local  governors,  shall  he  ron-idcicd 
sis  an  infraction  of  treaties,  anil  the  Snhlime  l’orte  shall  immediately  punish  with  severity 
any  virirs  and  other  officers  who  shall  have  been  guilty  of  such  misconduct,  and  render  foil 
justice  to  British  subjects  for  all  injuries  or  losses  which  they  may  duly  pone  themselves  to 
have  suffered. 

III.  .f  any  article  of  Turkish  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture,  he  purchased  by  the 
British  merchant  or  his  agent  for  tlie  puqmsc  of  selling  the  same  for  internal  cou-miiptiou 
in  Turkey,  the  British  merchant  or  his  agent  shall  pay,  at  the  ptirelia-e  and  'ale  of  such 
articles,  and  in  any  manner  of  trade  therein,  the  same  duties  that  arc  paid,  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  hv  the  most  favoured  class  of  Turkish  subjects  engaged  in  the  interna!  trade 
of  Turkey,  wliethcr  tmissulmans  or  ray  alts.  . 

IV.  If  any  article  of  Turkish  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture.  1»-  purchased  for  ex- 
portatimi,  the  same  shall  bo  conveyed  by  the  British  merchant  or  hi*  agent,  free  of  any 
kind  of  charge  or  duty  whatsoever,  to  a  convenient  place  of  shipment,  on  it*  entry  into 
which  it  shall  lie  liable  to  one  fixed  duty  of  nine  per  cent  ad  rnlnmii.  in  lieu  of  all  other 
interior  duties. 

.Subsequently,  on  exportation,  the  duty  of  three  per  cent,  a*  established  and  existing  at 
present,  shall  he  paid.  Out  all  articles  bought  in  the  shipping  ports  for  exportation,  and 
which  have  already  paid  the  interior  duty  at  entering  into  the  same,  will  only  |iav  the  tlnee 
per  cent  export  duty. 

V.  The  regulations  under  which  finnans  are  issued  to  Briti-h  merchant  vessels  for 
passing  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  occasion  to  such 
vessels  the  least  |x>ssible  delay. 

VI.  It  is  agreed  by  tlie  Turkish  Government,  that  the  regulations  established  in  the 
present  convention,  shall  lie  general  throughout  the  Turkish  Umpire,  whether  in  Turkey  in 
Kuro|ie,  or  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Kgvpt,  or  other  African  jmssession*  belonging  to  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte,  and  shall  be  applicable  to  all  the  subjects,  whatever  their  description,  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions :  and  the  Turkish  Government  also  agrees  not  to  object  to  other 
foreign  powers  settling  their  trade  u|>on  the  basis  of  this  present  convention. 

VII.  It  having  been  the  custom  of  Great  Britnin  and  the  Sublime  1’o.rtc,  with  a  view 
to  prerent  all  difficulties  and  delay  in  estimating  the  value  of  articles  imported  into  the 
Turkish  dominions,  or  exported  therefrom,  by  British  subjects,  to  appoint,  at  interval*  of 
fourteen  years,  a  commission  of  men  well  acquainted  with  the  traffic  of  both  countries,  who 
have  fixed  by  a  tariff  the  sum  of  money  in  the  coin  of  the  Grand  Signior.  w  hieii  *bould  be 
paid  as  duty  on  each  article  ;  and  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  during  which  the  1 * t  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  said  tariff  was  to  remain  in  force,  having  -expired,  the  high  contracting 
parties  have  agreed  to  name  conjointly,  fresh  commissioners  to  fix  and  determine  the  amount, 
in  money  which  is  tube  paid  by  British  subjects,  as  the  duty  of  three  per  cent  upon  the 
value  of  all  commodities  imported  and  exported  'by  them  ;  and  the  -aid  eommis*ioncrs  -hall 
establish  an  equitable  arrangement  for  estimating  the  interior  duties  which,  hv  the  present 
treaty,  are  established  on  Turkish  good*  to  Ik-  exported,  and  shall  also  determine  on 
the  places  of  shipment  where  it  may  he  most  convenient  that  such  duties  -hould  he 
levied. 

The  new  tariff  thus  established,  to  Ik?  in  force  for  seven  years  after  it  has  been  fixed,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  it  shall  lie  in  the  jwvver  of  either  of  the  parties  to  demand  a  revision 
of  that  tariff ;  but  if  no  such  demand  be  made  on  either  side,  within  the  six  months  after 
the  end  of  the  first  seven  years,  then  the  tariff  shall  remain  in  force  for  seven  years  more, 
reckoned  from  the  end  of  the  seven  preceding  years  ;  and  so  it  shall  he  at  the  end  of  each 
siieeessive  period  of  seven  years. 

VIII.  The  present  convention  shall  !>e  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  -hall  he  exchanged 
at  Constantinople,  within  the  space  of  four  months. 

VO!..  II-  K 
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In  witness  whereof.  tin-  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  -ami',  nml  hav 
affixed  tlii-ir  seal-  tiicrountn. 

I>one  .it  B.dta- Liman,  near  Constantinople,  on  the  Pith  dav  of  Au-sii-t,  Istjs. 

,  (  Si'/ ii'  il  in  t/.r  TurhUh  Or/V/oW.) 

I’ON.SONBY.  (I..S.)  .  MCSTAI’IIA  KKSIIII). 

(I..S.)  M I  ’STA  I’ll  A  KIANKK. 

il.s.i  mi-; 1 1 km i:i)  noi.kkk. 


Addition  vt.  AnTiru>. — Certain  dii’u  tillics  havim;  arisen  between  tin1  ambassador  of 
her  liritannii'  Maje-tv  anil  tin-  j il«-ni j >» it <’-1  m i:iri<*~  of  tin*  Sublime  I’nite.  in  jixini;  tin*  new- 
conditions  which  -hould  regulate  the  commerce  in  British  t;oods  imported  into  tin*  Tuiki-h 
dominion-,  nr  pa-in-  tlnon-li  t!«e  -ame  in  transit  ;  it  is  a -reed  between  hi.  Kvecllcm-y  tin.- 
Briti-h  Ainha— ,-ulor  and  the  ]il<*iii]Wtt*'*t.t tarios  of  tin-  Sublime  I’nrte,  that  tin-  present  con¬ 
vention  should  receive  llu-ir  siiriiaturi-s.  without  tin-  artioh-s  which  hao-  reference  to  the* 
nlmri--iin-ntinm.nl  subjects  forming  |>art  of  tin-  body  of  t hi*  said  convention. 

Bn:  at  tin-  -aid  time  it  i-  a  No  agreed, — the  billowin';  article-  having;  been  consented 
to  hv  the  Turki-h  (iovernment.  —  that  they  shall  he  submitted  to  tin-  approbation  of  her 
Majesty's  (ioverinnent,  and -honlil  tlu-v  he  approved  and  accepted  b\  her  Majesty’s  Govet'ii- 
ment.  they  shall  then  form  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty  now  concluded. 

The  artitle-  in  ipie-tien  are  the  following  : 

Aut.  1.  All  articles l-ciug  the  growth.  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Tinted  King¬ 
dom  of  (I real  Britain  and  Ireland  and  its  dependencies,  and  all  im-rchuudi/c.  of  wliat- 
v lever  de-eriplimi,  embarked  in  Briti-h  Ve— el-,  and  lining  the  property  of  British  subject.*, 
or  being  brought  over  land,  or  hv  sea,  from  other  countries  by  the  -amo,  -hall  he  admitted, 
a-  heretofore,  into  all  part  -  of  the  <  )t  toman  dominion-,  wit  limit  except  inn,  on  the  pa\  men  l  of 
three  per  rent  duty,  calculated  upon  the  value  of  such  article*. 

And  in  lieu  of  all  other  and  interior  duties,  whether  levied  on  the  purchaser  or  seller, 
to  which  these  articles  ate  at  pro-ent  subject,  it  is  agreed  that  the  importer,  after  receiving 
hi-  good*.  -hall  pay,  if  he  sells  them,  at  the  place  of  reception,  or  if  lie  -end*  them  thence  to 
he  sold  ci-ewhere  in  the  interior  of  the  Turkish  Umpire,  one  fixed  duly  of  two  oorcent  :  after 
which  -neb  go-id-  mav  ho  -old  and  resold  in  the  interior,  or  exported,  without  any  further 
duty  what-not cr  la-ins;  levied  or  demanded  on  them. 

But  all  good-  that  have  paid  the  three  ]H-r  cent  im|iort  duty  at.  one  |mrt.  -hall  he  sent  to 
another  free  of  any  further  duty,  and  it  is  only  when  sold  thole  or  tiausinitlid  thence  into 
the  interior,  that  the  second  duty  -hall  he  paid. 

It  i-  always  understood  that  her  Majc-tv’s  Government  do  not  pretend,  either  by  this 
Artiele  or  any  other  in  the  present  treaty,  to  stipulate  for  more  than  the  plain  and  fair  cou- 
-truetioii  of  the  term*  employed  ;  nor  to  preclude,  in  any  manner,  the  Ottoman  Govern¬ 
ment  from  th  -  cxerei-o  ..fit-  rights  of  internal  administration,  where  the  exerci-e  of  tlm-c 
right-  duo  n-.t  evidently  infringe  upon  the  privilege-  uivmdcd  by  ancient  tieatii--,  or  the 
pi  .—cut  treat  v.  to  liriti-fi  merchandize  or  British  subjects. 

II.  All  Foreign  oo.,,l,  brought  into  Turkey  from  other  countries,  shall  he  freely  pur- 
clin-e  i  and  tra d-d  in.  in  any  manner,  by  the  subject-  of  her  Britannic  Maje-tv  or  the  agents 

of  tie-  satin* .  at  anv  pi; . in  the  Ottoman  dominions  ;  and  if  such  foreign  good-  have  paid  no 

other  duty  dun  the  duty  paid  on  im|>ortatioii.  then  the  British  subject  or  hi-  agent  -hall 
he  aide  t.i  pa ;  ,-ha-e  .tteli  foreign  trends  on  pavin';  the  extra  duty  of  two  per  rent,  vvhieh 
he  will  have  to  pay  on  the  -ale  of  his  own  imported  rood*,  or  on  their  tran-mi—ion  for  -ale 
into  the  interior  :  and  after  that,  such  foreign  good-  -hall  he  re-old  in  the  interior,  or  ex¬ 
ported.  without  further  duty:  or  should  such  foreign  mod-  have  already  paid  the  amount 
of  the  two  d  it  tic  •  l /.  r,  the  import  fluty  anil  the  ou-  ft  veil  interior  duty),  then  tle-v  shall  be 
pmeha-etl  bv  the  Briti-h  -ulijeet  or  his  agent,  and  afterward-  re-old  or  e\[suutl.  without 
hem;  ever  -ubmiti*  d  to  any  further  duty. 

III.  .\’>|  idi.r-;.*  wh-it-ncver  -hall  l»-  made  upon  B;  ri-h -good-  — i  -ueh  being  the  growth, 
p.roduee,  />(•  m.muf.e  t'ire  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  or  it-  depemh-ucie-.  -ir  the  growth.  pro- 
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duce.  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country,  and  charged  in  British  v . U  and  hilntigiug 

to  Uriti-h  —  |»:i — in^  tliroiii^Ii  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  of  flit.*  lio-phoru-.  :ithI 

of  the  Black  Sea.  whether  siu-h  go-xls  -hall  pxss  through  tho-e  strait'  in  the  'hip-  that. 
Inoiight  them,  or  are  trnn<*.-hip|ied  in  tlicnc. -traits.  or,  de-tiued  to  lie  sold  cl-cuhore.  are 
landi-d  with  a  view  to  their  being  transferred  to  other  vc-sel-  (mid  thus  to  proceed  on  tie  ir 
voyage)  within  a  reasonable  time. 

All  merchandize  ini[«trted  into  Turkey  for  the  purpo-e  of  being  tran-mitt-d  to  other 
countries.  or  which.  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  inipoitcr.  -li.'ill  he  transmitted  hy  him 
for -ale  to  other  count rie-,  -hall  only  J'av  the  duty  of  three  p.  r  cent  paid  on  importation, 
and  no  oilier  duty  whatsoever. 

Done  at  Bulla  Liman,  near  t 'niistantiiiople,  the  Pith  d.ivnf  Anjii.t.  in  (lie  ynr  ISIS. 

t  L.  S. )  I’O.NSOVBY.  '(L.S.l  M I  ST  \  l’l  I A  H  LSI  II  D. 

(L.  S.)  Ml  ST  M’llA  KIANF.K. 

(L.  S.)  MLIILMLD  NoKUKK. 


Iym’I.a.v  atoiiy  Note  delivered  to  Lord  Ponsnnby  hy  Hi,  l-Acellcucy  Ximree 
KHendi,  on  t lie  ’J 7 1 1 >  of  August,  1S3S,  relative  tu  the  Bd  Article  of  tin: 
preceding  Convention. 

(Translation.) 

It  i-  -fipt.lat,  d  l.y  the  Bd  A.  dele  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  concluded  In-tween  the 
Sublime  Boric  and  die  Biili-h  Govern; nenf.  on  the  Both  Dji  maziuhv  id.  IBdl.  (  Itith  Au- 
Oti-t.  Is. is.  I  that  Kngli-h  nieiehant-  are  at  liberty  to  purclia-e  all  kiml-  of  ncrehaiidi/e  in 
tin-  <  htonian  Kmpire. 

But  in  older  dirt  the  right  of  Kngli-h  merchants  to  -ell  widiin  the  Ottoman  Kmpire. 
lion,  the  cm’ha--\  of  b.-HbiutinJc  Maj'-t y’ h I'-irOT 'ifia.:  an  .'xplun  t>Lm  dmuld  I,,-  given 

n  latioti  which  tin-  -tdi.oipiont  point-  in  the  Bd  Article"  h  -ar'  to  each  odor.  Bn'  we 
iKwcrthele--  royal.  that  Kuglidi  merchant-  mav,  in  virtue  of  the  Mean,  pnreha—  within 
the  Ottoman  Kmpire.  ail  kinds  of  merchandize,  mac.  if  they  think  proper,  -end  the  -nine 
abroad  after  having  paid  die  duty  thereon  stipulated  hv  the  treaty  :  or  may.  if  dew  think 
fit.  re-dl  the  -.line  within  the  <  Ilium. m  Kmpire.  on  conforming  to  the  arrangement-  c-ta- 
Idi-hed  hy  the  -aid  treaty  with  reference  to  internal  comuien 

Such  are  the  arrangement-  of  the  treaty  ;  and  we  give  this  explanation  to  the  Am- 
lia--ador,  renewing  to  hi-  Kxeolloiiev  the  as-urances  of  our  sincere  and  perfect  fiicnd-lnp. 

The  7th  Djcmaz.iul-nkir.  I  BA  I.  IBTth  August,  ISdS.) 


Dkclauation  agreed  upon  and  signed  hy  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  upon 
the  Lxcliange  of  the  Ratifications  of  the  preceding  Convention,  on  the  Pith 
of  November,  I  Ms- 

W  matins  it.  appears  on  examining  the  Kngli.sh  translation  of  the  Mb  Attiele  of  the 
Turki-h  original  of  the  Treaty  signed  at  Balta-l.iman  on  the  Itith  of  \iigu-t,  |s;|s.  diat. 
certain  word- are  inserted  in  that  Article,  in  the  Turki-h  language,  which  I  ,io  -in  eoniva- 
leiit  word-  in  thi'  Kuglish  original  of  the  same  Article  of  that  Treaty -igm-d  hy  the  Biiti-h 
Plenipotentiary, — thc.-c  word-  being  to  the  cli'eet,  that  the  Treaty  i-  not  to  come  into  ope¬ 
ration  until  the  l-t  day  of  March,  Do!);  and  whereas  it  is  dt  -ir.iule  to  prevent  all  doubt- 
which  might  ari-e  in  cnn-cipience  of  the  difference  between  the  tevts  of  tin-  Kngli-h  and 
Tmkis.h  original,  „f  the  Toatv  :  it  iv  herchy  declared  m  be  the  undemanding  -d  the-  Pie- 
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ni|u>toiiti.iri«-«  on  both  side--,  that  the  Treaty  aforesaid  shall  begin  to  have  clfc-ct  on  the 
ht  dav  of  the  month  of  March,  -lN.'iy. 

It  "i-<  further  agreed  and  declared, — the  Turkish  text  of  the  first  of  the  three  additional 
Artieh*s,  eonmining  the  words  "overland  or  hy  sen,’'  and  the  words  “or  by  sea,"  having 
been  omittid  in  the  English  text,  hot  having  lieen  introduced  into  her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
ratification-. — that  the-e  words  -hall  !«'  considered  ns  having  the  same  force  and  validity  as 
if  thev  had  Hen  in-erted  in  the  original  Articles  signed  by  the  British  and  Turkish  Plcui- 

'  hone  at  Calender,  on  the  Kith  day  of  November,  18:18. 

(  Sii/md  i/t  the  Turkish  orii/inril.) 

Si  i’ONSONBY.  (L.S.)  MCSTAPIIA  KIAXKK. 

(L.S.;  Mill  HIM  HI)  NUIKHH. 


The  terms  of  the  above  Treaty,  and  the  Tariff  of  Duties  which  follows,  have  Itecn  ac¬ 
ceded  to  by  Au-tria,  Prance,  and  Belgium  : — Russia  has  lately  negotiated  a  separate  treaty 
and  taritl"  with  the  Porte.  A  precis  of  this  Treaty  anti  Tariff,  and  of  other  Treaties  K- 
tucen  tie-  Porte  and  Ru.—ia,  will  be  found  in  the  .Supplementary  Section  of  this  Volume. 
The  imp  lit  ami  export  dutie-  in  the  lari  If  agreed  to  with  Russia,  are  based  upon  the  rate 
of  .'!  percent,  in  bull  ca-*’-.  Ilu— ia  has  not,  however,  entered  into  any  stipulation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  internal  duties,  in  lieu  of  which.  Kmrlmid  and  France  have  agreed  to  pay 
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Agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  flic  7^*  Article  of  the 
Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  tbe 
Sublime  Porte,  of  tin*  Kith  August,  is. IS. 

T.Wilt  r  of  the  Rates  of  Duty  payable,  according  to  the  Capitulations  and  Treaties;  cx- 
i.-ling  hctwi-en  Croat  Britain  and  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Poite,  on  articles  of  the  growth, 
ptojueo,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  and  irelaml  ami  it-,  Dejiemlcnoios,  imjHirted  into 
the  Ottoman  Minpiie.  and  on  all  merchandize  of  whatsoever  de-cri|ition  brought  hv  Briti-h 
-object-  into  tin-  <  Etonian  dominions  from  other  countries,  and  on  articles  of  Turki.-h  pro¬ 
duce,  gmw  th,  and  manufacture,  purchased  by  Britidi  subjects  or  their  agents  at  places  in 
the  Ottoman  dominions  for  e.\]Miitation,  as  well  as  on  articles  of  Turkish  produce,  growth, 
and  manufacture  o\p«etcd  by  thorn  from  the  Ottoman  dominions  to  their  own  ami  other 
countries  -.  wl.icli  rates  have  Ik-cii  regulated  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  his  Hxcellcncy 
the  Ilitrht  Honourable  bird  Poiisonln  ,  her  IJritaniiic  Majesty’s  ambassador  on  the  one  part, 
and  by  Commissioner-  anpointedbv  the  Sublime  Porte  on  the  other  part. 

The  -aid  Taiilf  i-  t"  commence  to  hate  effect  and  be  observed  on  and  Irom  the  1st  — 
1 .1th  March.  I 


oi  i<m  \.\  r.Mi'ini . 
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Tin:  piaster  which  was  worth  .1  francs,  or  2>.  t <1.  in  17(>S,  has  been  so  far 
<1  •h.v.e.’l  according  to  the  1  )i,  !itiiinuii  r  ihi  ConuiH'trtiiil ,  that  its  value  in  1  S  !0  was 
i<i  more  than  •Kieeritin.es,  anil  in  ISdl  it  sunk  in  value  to  27  csnliims.  Tlic 
same  au’!e  >  ri  t  v  ranges  the  exchange  as  follows: 

()n  I /melon,  ;t'i  Turkish  piasters  =  1 /.  sterling  ;  on  Vienna  ami  Trieste.  .3!  Mi. 
Turki'h  para,--  |  Austrian  tlorin  ;  on  Paris  anil  Prance,  lot)  Turkish  paras  —  1 
f i  ..  it-.  IS.  ,■  rates  of  exchange,  hereafter,  at  iliiTerent  places,  in  abstracts  from 

The  im  eit  .oi  va!  ;e  of  the  money  of  Turkey  has  rendered  it  impossible  for 
u .  to  rc.k.iv  the  ra:es  ot  duty  in  the  foregoing  tarills  to  Knglish  money,  which 
ma  t  be  i. . . 1 1  ui;;t 1 1 1  ai  cording  to  the  value  of  the  piaster,  para  and  asper,  at  the 
lime  of  importation  and  exportation:  this  variable  depreciation  of  the  currency 
'  ••  i  in  iMi  s  of  Turkey)  has  created  a  perpetual  source  of  perplexity,  uneer- 

la'n.ty.  am!  <  oaf,. -ion.  ,  res|K.ets  shipping  goods  from  Kngland,  and  the  sale  or 
p  ii.live  of  mi  reh  m  ii/.o  at  the  several  Ottoman  ports.  There  is  niithcr 
/•  •,'zi.o.iy  ?e.r  r/'i/vs  uj  g»/n»-  observed  at  Constantinople. 

Ae  simiis  arc  usually  kept  in  piasters,  which  arc  divided  into  paras  and 
iejiers:  .jii'pers  make  1  para;  10  paras,  or  1  go  aspers,  1  piaster;  but  for  the 
convenience  of  reckoning  accounts  are  often  kept  in  piasters  and  centimes. 
Momy  is  .'dso  reckoned  by  <i/iv;  jmrsts  of  I  /.v/cr—  .*>0’)  plasters,  and  gold 
pluses  of  I  kit/e  :  a  .10,1  ihi  piasters 

'1  ne  mint  at.  Constantinople  coins  annually  very  large  f|uantiiies  of  greatly 
li.  b.e  ed  money.  The  pieces  issued  as  gold  and  silver  are  scarcely  more  than 
wadied  with  those  metals.  1  he  old  coinage  has  hi  cn  from  time  to  time  called 
m,  and  new  debased  emissions  made  and  paid  out  hv  the  government  at  the 
•..cue  nonu mil  value  as  the  old. 

'1  he  g<  hi  coins  are  the  eheipiiu  or  svipiin  of  piasters,  with  halves  and  ipiarters 
of  im:  same  :  their  value,  like  that  of  the  piaster,  varies  according  to  their  purity. 

The  rihUi.  .'fruit'll,  in  yarn  or  wool,  is  W,  okes.  Silks  from  IVrsia  . . Id  by  the 

I  ‘00.111  ol  0  oke-  ;  mid  from  lirti—a,  hv  the  tall'ee  of  UK)  drachms.  The  ehetjuee  of 

II, —  1  ho  oke.  g.'27'g  rololi,  i»  the  pi iueipa)  w,;o],i.  and  i*  r,|M.il  t"  2  it,-.  I.”."/.. 
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■'/  ilru-lntw  Thors*  is  also  the  chcspits*.  <?< jti  il  to  l!l<>7  inrun-  :  ami  tile 

cnnTar.i.  or  .|iiii.t  «!  <•!'  100  r..t..li.  are  equal  to  I  gt  lbs.  0  lg  <lrn< :l...ii.!up  .1-. 
The  -ubtli*. i-imi-  of  the  weight-  are: 

(i  1  grains  or  l(j  kill- >.*  “  1  slra.-hm  ;  100  drachms  1  oheqmo  :  I  eht-qm-es  — ;  !  ..1.*  ; 
G  okt\-=  I  hatmaii  :  11  t.ks-  —  1  eautaro,  or  «jtili i tal ;  I7G  slraehm- =:  1  rnt"!o;  100 
rotoli  =  1  eautaro,  or  7,1,  barmans;  1  eautaro  or  <|riintal  =  1  2  I.  I..7  lb-.  asoirvhip**i-  ; _ 
SfU.17  kiln-ramm.-s. 

J.if/tiitl  Mittsitrr  — The  metre,  or  almu.l.  is  espial  to  1  gallon  ami  .'1  pint-  Kueli-h  win.* 
measure,  or  alwut  (>  litre-.  It  i-  generally  u-osl  tor  w itie.  nil,  ami  other  h'piiii*.  Hot 
the  ahnml  of  oil  is  s-timatesl  to  weigh  Ss  oke-o 

/.on;/  Mrnsiirr. — The  pie,  or  pike,  is  gem  Jlv  estimated  in  enmmcroe  as  iqui's  ah'nt 
to  f  ol  a  varil.  Kuglish.  There  are,  however,  the  I. mg  pie,  railed  nr/hiiti.  or  huh  hi.  with 
which  silks  ami  woollen  ninths  are  measured  ;  ami  the  -imrt.  r  pie.  railed  emlte/.eh,  for 
eottoii',  and  carpet-.  Of  the  urchin/,  100  are  espial  to  nearly  77',  .Kngli-h  \ar.l-  :  ami 
of  the  cn/hzi/i,  1(X)  art*  espial  to  7  1  (  van!-. 

Dr//  Mutsurr. —  Four  ki«lo/.  =  f  forteri.  or  fort  in.  and  the  fort.-r i  .■outains  about  .V 
Winclu-ter  bushels.  ;.„d  weighs  g ■!<)  lhs.  The  ki-lo/.  of  rice  weighs  10  ok.'-. 
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At.uiri  l.l  i  in:  i‘i:o:n  v  no  vs  and  ma.\  tt'AC  i  on  is  so  i.i  noor  \  n  n  i  *. . 

'I’m:  agriculture  productions  of  tlu*  three  prinnio/li!  •.  *  .-slid  lhs*  p  .ch'iiic-  *.f 
llft.OAtu a  and  Bosnia,  we  shall  notice  under  the  head  of  the  respective  I), /////- 
I//////  \l//tc<  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Room  elia.  Maccixixi  a.  Ai.ii  >  nia,  and  Msinti.ni  <;itn.  compris.*,  v  it!,  the 
Island  of  Caniiia,  the  remaining  regions  of  Kuroptan  Turkey. 

Pitoer.iuv  in  Turkey  was  held,  after  its  conquest,  by  the  military  chie‘\  nod 
soldiery,  among  whom  it  was  distributed.  The  Spahi*  arc  still  the  eiiiet  feudal 
lords  who  htild  the  csti/t is  or  zui/iicfi.  Of  these  there  were  at  the  time  .if  Solyman 
the  Magnificent,  large  zi/iniclt,  and  50. lot)  small  zi/iniiis,  less  in  extent  than 

about  .700  acres.  In  ISlfi  the  number  of  feudal  estates  in  Kumpean  Turkey 
were  stated  to  he  under  l(HK),  and  in  Asia  Minor  tinder  l-ion.  K\c!u-ive 
of  these,  there  are  large  estates  which  either  belong  positively,  or  pay. a  heavy  //nit 
rent  to  the  Sultan  or  to  the  church.  The  pachas  and  their  fiscal  otlieers,  wlm  are. 
the  scourges  of  the  feudal  proprietors,  extort  from  them  and  from  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  the  taxes  either  directly  or  through  the  municipalities.  The  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  that  agriculture  and  agricultural  instruments  in  Turkey  are 
generally  in  the  most  rutle  condition.  In  Thrace,  cultivation  is  in  a  belter  state 
than  elsewhere  sou'll  of  the  Balkan.  The  valley  of  M</tit:n  is  fertile,  producing 
rice,  maize  in  plenty  (south  of  the  Balkan),  wheat,  millet,  onions,  artichokes, 
vines,  various  fruits  and  vegetables.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  beans, 
turnips,  flax,  madder,  tobacco,  cotton,  satl’ron,  olives  in  the  southerly  parts,  and 
various  other  crops,  are  grown  generally,  of  various  qualiti  and  viuantities  of  pro¬ 
duction,  in  all  Ivir. .pc. in  Turkey  south  of  the  Balkan.  Tm  red  mu  ■*  of  .M-  .  - 
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donia  and  Albania  would  be  good,  or  at  least  rich  in  quality,  if  prepared  with 
care ;  but  as  made  at  present,  they  are  either  sweet  or  sour,  never  dry, 
ami,  to  increase  the  quantity,  often  mixed  with  water.  Notwithstanding  the  rude 
state  of  agriculture  in  European  Turkey,  there  is  less  poverty  than,  or  not  so 
much  destitution  as  to  the  means  of  sustaining  life  as,  in  many  other  European 
states.  The  absence  of  beggary,  and  the  actual  means  of  enjoying  their 
daily  bread,  is  conspicuous  in  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  and  Albania. 
The  latter  province  is  perhaps  the  most  independent  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  respects,  of  all  European  Turkey,  although  Bulgaria  is  by  far  the  best 
cultivated.  Sheep  and  goats  of  inferior  breeds  abound  in  Turkey.  Oxen  and 
cows  are  proportionable  few  in  number,  and  equally  degenerate  or  inferior  in 
kind.  Veal  is  never  eaten  by  the  Moslems  ;  beef  seldom  ;  mutton  and  goats' 
flesh  generally  form  the  animal  food  of  the  people.  Pork  is  held  nearly  in  the 
same  abhorrence  by  the  Turk  as  by  the  Jew.  The  horses  of  European  Turkey 
are  small,  strong,  and  hardy,  but  neither  handsome  nor  fleet. 

Of  tai'jl,  silk,  and  the  other  productions  of  Turkey  which  enter  into  ln  r 
export  trade,  we  will  speak  hereafter  in  our  detailed  view  of  the  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  principal  marts  of  the  empire. 

Manufacti.’iies. — The  manufactures  of  Turkey  are  more  important  for 
domestic  use  than  for  exportation.  Among  the  most  distinguished  are  the  carpets 
of  Smyrna  ;  crapes  and  gauzes  of  Salonica, — silks  of  Brussa, — printed  muslins  and 
cottons  of  Constantinople, — tanneries  and  dressed  leather  of  Adrianople, — coarse 
cottons  ami' other  coarse  cloths  of  Roumelia,  Thessaly,  Albania,  and  even  of 
Bosnia, — various  works  in  metal,  and  gold  and  silver  lace, — some  w<  ri.s  in  hair 
and  linen — the  camlets  and  serges  of  Angora — and  the  works  of  smiths  and  ordi¬ 
nary  handicraft,  comprise  most  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  empire. 
The  iron-mines  of  Bosnia  are  worked  to  some  extent  for  the  use  of  that  province, 
where  arms  and  some  iron  and  copper  works  are  made.  The  mines  of  Sama- 
koff,  near  l’hilippoli,  have  recently  produced  cheap  common  iron.  It  would 
appear  ilia*,  not  only  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk,  w  hich  are  stated  to  have 
been  formerly  of  valuable  importance,  have  greatly  declined,  but  that  the  Turks 
have  neither  taste  nor.  inclination  for  the  arts  nor  for  manufactures.  As  the 
population  of  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Frank  races  arc  increasing  rapidly,  while 
those  of  the  Turkish  race  appear  to  have  been  diminishing  in  numbers  ;  and 
should  there  be  security,  hereafter,  for  investments  in  manufacturing  industry, 
wc  see  no  obstacle  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  various  fabrics  in  Turkey, 
excepting,  that  it  will  long  be  more  profitable  for  the  several  Ottoman  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  to  exchange  their  agriculture  products,  and  raw 
materials  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  more  populous  and  more  advanced 
countries. 
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i:it:  i > a m ' iu.\ \  curMim.-. 

IlfLCAUiA. — Tiiis  province  cnnipmcs  the  l’ach:ilics  of  IVid/liit  ( which 
town  being  considered  l>y  .ome  the  capital),  Vonw.  Sih\hin,  and  -S>> jdiia,  the 
latter  city  being  also  considered  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  province  are  principally  of  the  Creek  church,  and  arc  an  industrious  and 
kindly  disposed  people,  "really  oppressed  by  the  Turkish  pachas  and  inferior 
officers  of  the  l’ortc.  'I'he  following  account  translated  from  the  French  original, 
lately  received  by  us,  from  lltdgaria,  and  drawn  up  by  a  creditable,  scientific,  and 
official  traveller,  appears  to  present  the  best  description  we  can  offer  of  this 
naturally  rich  section  ot  European  Turkey. 

“  This  province  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  district,  situated  h-tween  Si-toxa  and 
the  Iialkan  Chain  f  "Inch,  although  will  covered  with  grass,  is  totally  ilelieient  of  xxntirj  is 
generally  futile,  and  susceptible  of  good  cultixntinn.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  the  Lt-t 
system  of  eulthation  is  met  with  in  those  distorts  which  ate  inhabited  hv  the  Didgariaiis. — 
that  is  from  Silhtrin  to  W  iddin. 

“That  portion  of  the  country  governed  by  the  Pacha  of  Varna,  situated  along  the  shores 
of  the  lilaek  Sea,  is  getierally  |ienpled  hv  Turks  and  Tatars,  \xh<>  are  occupied  in  rearing 
rattle,  anil  d<!  little  as  regard:-.  agriculture.  The  fini'  plain  of  Haliadah.  i-  peop|,d  l,v 
ltii"ians  (who  have  ipiitted  Ik —arabia )  and  hv  the  natixes.  Its  eliief  agricultural  product 
is  hard  wheat,  which  is  taised  in  large  c|uantities.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  this  province 
slionlil  1»*  so  remotely  situated  from  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  eonseipient ly  hw-nmc 
subject  to  a  capricious  system  of  government  exercised  by  its  pachas  and  mins.  Tlie-e, 
only  attentive  to  their  individual  interests,  prevent  the  peasantry  from  extending  local 
industry,  and  instead  e.f  supporting  the  general  improvement  of  trade  and  rnmmeir.-, 
usually  oppos,.  cxi-rv  obstacle  to  its  extension. 

'•  Tlie  district  of  Inrun,  with  its  various  jeorts  upon  the  lilaek  Sea,  and  its  preuimitv 
to  Constantinople,  offers  great  facilities  to  commerce.  Turki-li  and  Creek  xr— e|s  at  rive  at 
Varna,  to  lie  laden  with  grain  and  other  products,  and  not  being  .objected  to  the dililcidties  of 
fixer  navigation  they  ettrrv  the  same  at  a  moderate  freight,  and  the  meiehants  are  <-on-e- 
rpu-ntly  xveli  able  to  pay  a  greater  e.x]wnsc  for  land  carriage,  and  to  trail-port  their  pro- 
dun-  farther  froiiythe  interior.  There  is  also  at  Vnrnn  a  depot  for  tin-  talloxv  and  other 
products  of  the  province,  which  is  trnnsjmrti-d  by  land  Irnm  Widdin.  and  -hipped  for 
Constantinople,  The  amount  of  the  former  article  produced  this  year  (1 M  1  ).  has  been 
larger  than  usual,  and  judging  hv  the  numlier  of  cattle,  may  lie  annually  nugmenteil.  The 
di-trict  of  I  nrun,  compti-ing  Srhnumun,  has  furnished  the  greater  portion:  about  |‘J(!<) 
oxen  haxinglicen  killed  for  the  puqm-e.nf  obtaining  tln-irf.it.  Hr.  The  talloxv  trade  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Turkish  merchants  at  Cnn.'tantinnpli-,  who  pun-ha >e  in  the  -pring 
licnls  of  oxen  (to  the  number  of  -10,(KXq,  which  they  fatten  during  the  -tunnier  month-  It  . 
is  eoiiscipientlv  difficult  to  meet  with  any-  talloxv  or  fat  in  this  district,  the  greater  pottiou 
living  -eiit  to  the  capital,  cither  for  ron-strtnption  there,  nr  for  exportation  into  tin-  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinn-s. 

“  A o.«/i //'//i  ‘  hns  this  year  exhibited  sign-  of  rommerrial  arlixilx  :  many  laig.-  hou-u- 
haxing  si-nt  hither  their  agents  for  the  purrlin.se  of  grain,  Imt  the  i  \|  o-i-d  p<i-i:-i,n  ,,f  j|,'M 
jsirt,  formerly  sln-ltercd  hv  a  mole,  oilers  a  great  obstacle  to  it.  Had,-.  Its  cniiiooi 

•  ’I  bis  port  was  u-i  il  liv  tlie  HnrB.nn,  and  the  ruin-  of  tlr.-  m"l»,  built  In  Coi.-:  mi  i,,  .  i,J 
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furni-ii  an  abundant  supply  of  grain.  tin'  districts  near  the  plain  of  Habadah  Iwing  highly 
cultivated.  The  late  facility  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Danulx-  as  far  as  Cenmvvoda, 
nl-o  tend-.  t< »  render  the  |»i5ition  of  thiv  place  very  important,  and  it  appear-  that  not-, 
w  ith-tanding  the  inconvenience-  alnne  referred  to,  this  |ort  mav  become  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  -eats  of  ci eumcrce,  and  the  chief  outlet  for  the  productions  of  the  district. 

••  The  harve-t  of  <liis  vear.  although  moderate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
A’«> t'-iiilji- i .  yet  -ullieiei  tly  abundant,  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  land 
cultivated.  and  the  grain  pro.  Need  is  esteemed  as  superior  to  that  thrown  tn-ar  Tntjtinroij. 

“  The  ilistrirt  nf  Silix/rifi  i-  throughout  well  cultivated,  and  has  this  year  produced 
alamo-  supply  of  prtn  i-ions  of  all  k'nds,  it  not  having  -tittered  from  the  effects  of  the 
drought-,  which  have  heen  severely  I  Jt  in  the  adjoining  provinces.  Two  sorts  of  hard 
wheat  are  rai-ed,  one  termed  Lannii’','  the  other  ‘ rnlnss  the  latter  is  the  line-t  in 
appearance,  hut  the  former  y:- ids  the  1  u.  ttottr.  The  ipiantity  of  grain  produced  in  this 
vieinitv  this  vear.  may  he  e-timated  rt  dOJXX)  chilis.  of  which  ‘Jd.tXiO  nre  required  for 
consumption  in  the  di-trict,  the  oilier  'Jd,(HX>  licing  exjxirtitl.  lle-ides  this,  alsmt 
.'iU.OOO  ehilos  of  barley  -vere  raised.  oeing  of  very  good  quality.  .Maize,  Ix-aus,  and  flax 
seed  have  not  succeeded  ;  7,WJ0  head  of  oxen  have  heen  slaughtered  in  the  Snltiiuinn  of 
Silistrin,  the  tallow  produced  being  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  city  of  Silistria  and  its 
environs  are  more  m-opled  by  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Walachians,  than  with  lliilgarians. 
I'll.-  fortifications  here  are  in  a  ino-t  wretched  condition,  although  -hey  have  d.'/0  pieces 
of  artillery,  partly  placed  on  the  ramparts  and  partly  laid  on  the  ground.  There  is  no 
garri-on,  tin-  -}0t >  artillery  men  who  should  properly  do  duty  hero.  Ixting  entirely  occupied 
in  variou-  trades.  tVc..  a-  ordinary  citi-ams.  Silistrin  is  governed  by  an  -li/n. 

Till-  cnuiitrv  between  Sili.-lria  and  It'iniitclnnih  is  well  wooded,  and  po-- e— e.s  abundant 
pa  nnage,-  it  ha-,  however,  -Tillered  so  much  this  vear  from  the  drvne--  of  the  -ea-on  as 
-.a;..!v  t.  have  produced  -ullieient  grain  for  it-  liomi-  eon-umptiou.  It  i-  peopled  by 
'IJiilgaiian-.  who  are  much  more  industrious  than  the  Turks  or  Walachians.  In  ordinary 
v.-ar-  this  di-triet  yield-  double  the  amount  of  produce  that  is  rai-ed  in  Kili-tria. 
tiwinir  to  the  want  of  provisions,  the  trade  this  year  lias  In-ctt  iii-ignilieruit.  Il'nml 
fur  tnulitini/  unit  mitt  filnnhs  are  obtained  here  of  a  superior  quality,  and  at  a  moderate 
price,  f >< K K I  ox. -n  were  killed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  fat  for  making  tallow. 

“  file  route  from  tlniititcliniih  to  Inrun  is  the  most  frcipicntcd,  amfvariou-  descriptions 
of  good-,  a-  tnllmr,  Innir,,;  stuns  nn.l  hii/rs,  Jhntr,  ,Ve„  hron-ht  from  Widdin.  are  -cut  by 
d  afiorwaids  forwarded  l.y  land  carriage  to  Varnn  and  Constantinople.  In  -casons 
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Mnh  hin  or  Ihrntln.  and  there  re-hipped  for  Con-tanriiiople. 
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elri.-f  product-  ate  tn  mji  and  //a.r,  tnt/is  and  shins,  n/tnr  nj  rims,  and  liillmr.  In 
of  Widdin  the  face  of  the  country  changes,  and  from  (In-nee  prc-eti 
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ml  only  in  tlm-e  places  when-  water  is  found.  In 
.mmcm-i-s,  htif,  generally  -peaking,  the 
ighhourhood  i-  not  more  than  -ullieient 
naintaining  the  auei.  lit  ami  n-trietive 
and  In-  |  er.-.nallv  uppo. unite-  anv  -oper- 
e.l  int-.  llotir  at  his  own  w'hieh  he 


“  The  harvest  has  yielded  an  average  crop,  but  the  farmers  are  unable  to  sell  their 
surplus  produce,  until  they  have  received  permission  from  the  pacha  to  do  s",  and  a:  a  price 
which  he  arbitrarily  fixes. 

“  The  imputation  consists  of  a  mixed  race  of  Bulgarian-,  Servians,  Walachians,  and 
Hungarians,  and  if  the  local  government  did  not  interfere  as  reganls  cummercial  entei  - 
prise,  Widdin  might  become  the  seat  of  a  considerable  and  active  trade,  and  a  large  dcp*>t 
for  the  productions  of  the  province.  Some  favour  is  shown  by  the  Pacha,  to  the  resilient 
merchants  at  this  place,  who  import  manufactured  articles  from  Austria. 

“  The  greater  |Mirtion  of  the  trading  class  are  Jews,  with  some  few  Turk-,  who  trade 
with  the  towns  in  Koumelia,  furnishing  these  places  with  various  manutacturcd  articles. 

“  Widdin  is  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  is  governed  by  a  vi/icr,  who  maintains 
good  order  in  hi*  administration  of  public  allairs.  The  ancient  fortre-s  here  is  in  excellent 
repair,  and  two  others  Irave  licen  constructed  by  the  vizier  ;  they  are  well  built,  and 
effectively  garrisoned  by  a  good  coqw  of  artillery.” 

The  canal  projected  in  1S.37  would  have  passed  through  this  fertile  province 
from  Czernadovo  to  Kustcndje,  if  the  intended  plan  had  been  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion,  and  it  would  have  opened  the  traffic  of  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea  by  a 
short  and  direct  route,  avoiding  tlic  intricate  navigation  of  the  shoals  and  sand¬ 
bars  in  nnd  ofF  that  river. 

Bosnia. — This  generally  little  known  province  of  European  Turkey,  although 
in  many  parts  mountainous,  has  extensive  fruitful  villages,  producing  wheat 
maize,  barley,  and  various  vegetables,  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants:  one  half  of  whom  arc  stated  to  be  Mohammedans,  one-fourth 
Greeks,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Roman  catholies.  There  arc  among  the  whole, 
10,000  gipsies,  about  2000  Jews,  and  probably  1500  Armenians. 

Pasturage,  more  than  agriculture,  constitutes  the  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants 
Fruits  are  abundant.  The  wines  arc  rough  and  strong,  and  a  liqueur  is  prepared 
from  a  spirit  distilled  from  plums.  Numerous  rapid  rivers  traverse  the  countrv. 
The  Save,  one  of  the  largest  navigable  branches  of  the  Danube,  divides  Bosnia 
from  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  might  he  rendered  of  great  commercial  importance 
to  this  province:  from  which  the  pine,  oak,  and  linden  timber,  that  abounds  in 
the  forests,  might  he  floated  down  to  the  Danube  for  shipment. 

The  horses  are  strong  and  serviceable,  and  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  con¬ 
tinually  met  with :  the  wool  of  the  latter  is  in  high  repute.  Hogs  are  also 
numerous  on  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Christian  population.  Bees  are  reared 
especially  on  the  Croatian  frontier.  Goats  arc  also  bred.  There  are  hut  few 
manufactures :  they  consist  principally  of  coarse  woollens  for  domestic  wear, — 
common  works  of  iron, — guns  and  other  arms, — saltpetre  and  gunpowder.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  wretched  roads,  there  is  a  considerable  transit  trade,  in  Euro¬ 
pean  and  other  articles,  which  centres  in  Bosna-Serai,  the  capital.  This  city 
has  a  population  estimated  at  55,000,  and  its  import,  transit,  and  export  trade  is 
carried  on  from, and  diverges  to  Macedonia,  Albania,  Koumclia,  Dalmatia,  Scrvin, 
Hungary,  and  tlte  Danube.  The  exports  are  chiefly  wool,  skins  and  bidet,  hair , 
timber ,  cattle,  and  hug*.  The  imports  arc  principally  woven  goodt,  harduaies , 
glass,  vigor,  coffee,  spices,  '■u/t.  and  •./:—*  oil. 
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'I'iic  inhabitants  of  • llosna-Serai  arc  described  as  industrious.  Tlio  iron 
mines,  ami  one  lead  mine  in  the  neighbourhood,  arc  allowed  to  he  worked  by 
the  'Purk.s.  Uuicksilver  is  found,  and  various  minerals  are  said  to  abound  in 
the  mountains:  but  even  the  "old  and  silver,  mixed  with  the  sand  and  pebbles 
washed  down  by  the  torrents  into  the  rivers,  is  prohibited  by  the  Turks  to  he 
collected 

llo.Miin  being  under  the  (government  of  a  Pacha  with  three  tails,  and  his 
subordinates,  its. administration  s  corrupt,  and  bigoted,  ami,  consequently,  its 
resources  remain  comparatively  undeveloped. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DA X C BI A X  PRI XCI PA LITI ES. 

1.— PKRVIA. 

The  three  Danubinn  principalities.  Servia.  Moldavia,  and  Walachia,  although 
usually  included  as  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  tan  only  he  considered 
hilnihin/  ;  ami,  at  most,  as  acknowledging,  by  [laying  tribute,  the  Sultan  for  their 
uizeruiit.  The  principality  of  .Servia  is  a  mountainous  country,  hut  generally 
with  a  fertile  soil,  limited  and  rude  in  its  agriculture.  The  lands  of  the  extensive 
plum  or  valley  of  the  Morava  are  remarkably  productive  when  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  population  arc  chiefly  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  live  by  rearing 
rattle,  and  especially  hogs.  Maize  is  the  principal  grain  raised,  but  all  kinds, 
except  rice,  common  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  ripen  in  perfection.  Vines  arc 
cultivated,  but  with  little  care,  and  the  wine  is  rough,  strong,  and  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavour.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  most  other  crops  are  grown, 
but  all  rudely  and  n  it  extensively.  The  horses  and  horned  cattle  are  of  inferior 
breeds.  Hogs  swarm  in  the  woods,  and  over  most  parts  of  the  country.  In 
.summer  they  fatten  on  acorns.  In  winter  they  arc  maintained  chiefly  on  maize. 
Prince  Milosch  was  considered  rich,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
the  principal  hog  proprietor  in  Servia.  The  numbers  exported,  vaguely  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  220,000  to  2.10, ttOO  annually,  are  chiefly  into  the  Austrian 
statis.  Minerals,  especially  iron,  coal,  copper,  and1  lead,  arc  known  to  abound. 
Oak  timber  of  good  quality  for  ship-building,  staves,  and  other  purposes,  grows 
in  most  parts  of  .Servia,  and  the  Morava,  Timok,  and  other  streams  falling  into 
the  Danube,  extend  from  the  interior  great  facilities  for  transporting  the  same 
as  well  as  other  produce  to  markets.  Under  a  good  and  efficient  government, 
Servia  would  no  doubt  improve  rapidly.  But  disorder  and  insecurity  have  so 
long  been  prevalent,  that  many  years  will  probably  pass  over  before  the  resources 
of  the  country  can  be  profitably  developed.  Belgrade,  the  capital,  and  Semrndria 
are  conveniently  situated  for  trade.  The  Servians  are  chiefly  a  Slavonian  race, 
and  rather  addicted  to  trade:  we  have  frequently  seen  them  in  the  markets  of 
Vienna  and  Pest,  and  even  at  1-eipv.c. 
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The  exports,  exclusive  of  hogs,  are  leeches,  a  monopoly  of  the  government,  and 
some  skins,  wool,  anil  wood.  The  imports  are  woven  goods,  some  sugar  and 
coffee,  hardwares,  &c. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  consular  letter,  dated  -Scjnlin,  December 
31,  1S-I2  : 

“  The  yearly  average  of  entries  at  the  Belgrade  cu-tom-hou  e  gives  the  following  re¬ 
sult  : 

“  Four  hundred  sacks  of  ordinary  wool,  valued  at  S.l»/.  to  10</.  per  Hi.  Hi2.<X)U 
sheep-skins,  dressed,  at  Is.  3 \d.  each;  107, (XX)  iamb-shins  at  1  1  id.  each  :  olaO  buffalo 
and  cow-hides  at  Ids.  2</.  each;  2000  ijuiutals  of  wax  at  I.«.  U\d  per  lb.  lingli-h  ; 
•)S().(XX)  lbs.  of  honey  at  2d.  ]>er  lb.;  1 ,3«)S,tXX)  ewt.  of  bark  (tang  at  Id.  |..-r  ewt.  ; 
!)2(X)  lbs.  of  silk  at  !).<•  2d.  jier  111.  ;  3dU0  oxen  and  cows  to  Turkey  and  An, tria,  at 
•1/.  ld.v.  the  pair  of  oxen,  and  21.  Ox.  G d.  for  cows  ;  IliD.OOO  pigs,  forAustiia,  at  Ids.  the 
pair  of  fatte  led  pigs,  and  1/.  I  Or.  for  the  lean  ones.  A  great  quantity  of  fh.-.vi  d  i,  -■  nt. 
into  Austria.  Hungary,  and  Walachia  ;  and  they  take  from  Hungary,  hardware,  delft, 
porcelain,  pottery,  ami  salt.  Semlin  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  win  ..;,  dour,  cats, 
meat,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  consumed  at  Belgrade. 

“  The  .Servian  agriculturists  make  money  hy  merely  ‘ending  their  herd-  of  -nine  into 
the  oak  forests  in  the  morning,  ami  recalling  them  at  sun-el  ;  the  held-  are  highly  paid, 
and  the  men  employed  upon  the  public  roads  receive  a  sum  equal  to  cightpenre  sterling  a 
da\-,  and  their  foid,  for  about  seven  hour,'  work. 

2. — WALACHIA  AM)  MOLDAVIA. 

These  two  principalities  are  even  more  independent,  than  Servi.i,  of  the 
Porte :  they  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as  their  Suzerain,  but  the  intluei.ee  of  Russia 
has  been  sufficient  to  carry  the  appointment  of  the  hosjwdurs. 

The  following  account  of  these  principalities,  anil  of  their  political  relations 
with  the  Porte  and  with  Russia,  was  drawn  up  for  us  in  French  by  a  distinguished 
Bovard,  whose  name  we  have  not  his  authority  to  mention. 

*•  Wai.achia,  including  the  islands  of  the  Danube,  lias  a  superficial  evimt  of  iMD 
geographical  square  leagues,  which  total  amount  may  lie  thus  sultdividcd  :  vi/.,  moun¬ 
tainous  di-t' '.-tx,  IG^.i;  plains,  3033;  water,  -!!);  or.  by  another  arrangement  :  field-  and 
meadows,  .'(230  ;  woods.  1337;  marsh  lauds,  13  M  vineyards,  31  ;  rocks  ami  -andv 
districts,  10. 

“  Moldavia  has  an  area  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  Walachia. 

“  These  principalities  contain  a  population  of  3,300.(KX>  inhabitant-,  but  an- not  peopled 
to  more  than  one-fifth  of  their  extent,  (.'on-eqiiently  they  are  by  no  means  so  important 
as  they  may  one  day  become.  The  soil  is  excellent,  and  will  yield  all  such  produce,  a, 
France  and  Kugland  now  seek  from  ,hc  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 

•<  The  inhabitants,  a  very  intelligent  and  sagacious  race,  apply  themselves  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  agriculture,  and  future  commerce  will  no  doubt  cause  this  branch  of  industry  to 
lie  carried  out  to  the  highest  degree  of  jx-rfection.  The  laws  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
this  object  in  view,  for  by  recent  enactments  every  attention  lias  been  shown  towards  tin- 
construction  of  bridges  and  roads,  and  every  facility  afforded  for  rendering  the  navigation 
of  the  greater  number  of  the  rivers,  safe  and  expeditious. 

“  When  these  regulations  were  promulgated,  and  the  general  freedom  of  commerce  de¬ 
clared,  the  jov  of  the  inhabitants  was  univer-al;  and  almost  immediately  the  ports  of  J brat-luff 
'  and  (Jiourgova  were  filled  with  variou-  foreign  ves-cl-  -eeking  wheat  and  other  grain. 

*•  The  provincial  government,  however,  imposed  n  very  severe  tax  upon  the  exportation 
of  grain.  The  amount  of  dut  v  fixed  liv  the  tariff  for  the  export  generally  of  variou-  de-crip- 
timis  of  produce  was  three  per  cent,  in  regard  to  grain  it  was  raised  to  eight  per  cent, 
under  pretence  of  the  danger' which  might  re-nlt  from  granting  an  unlimited,  export  i  f 
com.  Trices  fell  in  consequence  The  improvements  in  re-jiect  to  roads,  bridge-,  ft<\, 
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were  abandoned,  ami  the  measures  decreed  hy  the  chandlers,  in  consequence  of  the  law- 
relative  to  canalization,  remained  in  abeyance. 

“  This  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  was  not  followed  by  any  reduction  in  the  duty,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  was  raised  to  10^  |>er  cent,  'lints  the  exjicnse  of  export  was  nearly  in 
the  following  pro|>ortion  :  riz. 

“Export  duty,  at  least,  nine  per  cent;  expense  of  transport,  three  per  cent;  and 
interest,  at  lea-t,  six  per  cent. 

“  Added  to  this  may  be  taken  into  consideration  the  difficulties  experienced  from 
Ilus-ia  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  (at  Soulina),  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  removed. 

"  Tims,  in  order  that  foreign  countries  may  carry  on  any  commerce  xvith  the  princi¬ 
palities,  it  follows  that  they  must  consent  to  pay  18  jicr  cent  more  for  such  produce  than 
they  could  procure  it  at  in  Russia  ;  or.  in  other  words,  if  Russian  agriculture  gain  six 
per  cent,  that,  of  these  districts  xvill  liavc  lost  12  per  rent. 

“  The  efforts  of  the  Provincial  chamber  to  induce  the  government  to  modify  this  exor¬ 
bitant  duty,  have  produced  hut  a  slight  relaxation  of  it.  They  were  secretly  informed  that  if 
they  became  more  pressing  in  their  demands,  Russia,  in  order  to  protect  her  own  commerce 
would  find  hers.df  obliged  to  restrict  exportation  entirely.  This  hint  was  wisely  received. 

"The  Prinrrialitics  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  in  order  to  preserve  their  liberty  and 
nationality,  both  of  which  were  much  endangered  bv  the  success  of  the  Turkish  arms 
iu  the  I  -Itli  century,  judged  it  advisable,  to  avoid  total  conquest.  to  grant  the  Suzerainty 
of  the-e  territories  to  tile  Porte,  and,  consequently,  to  pay  tribute  to  that  jiowcr,  Turkey: 
in  return,  guaranteeing  to  them  those  rights  and  privileges  which  alone  constitute  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  a  nation. 

“  The  first  "Verity  was  concluded  in  1  31)3  with  Rajazct  Jlde.im.  Its  terms  were  as  follows: 

“  AitT.  I.  We  llajazet,  Ac.  Ac.  have  decreed,  out  of  our  extreme  clemency  towards 
Walachia,  which,  with  its  reigning  prince,  has  made  just  submission  to  our  invincible 
empire,  that  the  country  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  that  the  prince 
regent  shall  have  the  right  to  declare  war  against,  or  make  |>eace  with,  tile  neigl  bouring 
states — having  a!-o,  in  his  own  hands,  the  power  of  life  ami  death  over  his  subjects. 

"  II.  Walachian  subjects  arriving  in,  or  residing  in  the  territory  of  our  empire  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  their  own  affairs,  shall  lie  exempt  from  every  description  of  taxation. 

“  Ill.  The  princes,  who  arc  to  be  of  the  Christian  faith,  shall  be  elected  by  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  and  the  hoyanls. 

"  Thu  prince  of  Walachia  shall  pay  into  our  imperial  treasury  3000  piasters  (rouges) 
of  the  country,  or  300  silver  piasters  of  our  money. 

••  At  the  period  of  concluding  this  Treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Nieopolis,  Walachia  still 
posscs-ed,  ljeynnd  the  Danube,  (be  citv  of  Silhtria. which  they  retained  for  two  years  afterwards. 

“  The  second  Treaty,  iu  MOO,  continuing  the  foregoing,  raised  the  tribute  to  the  sum  of 
10,(KH)  ducats.  Its  provisions  are  : 

"  Aitr.  I.  The  Sultan  agrees  on  his  own  part, ‘and  also  on  the  part  of  his  successors,  to 
protect  and  defend  Walachia  from  all  enemies,  without  requiring  more  than  the  sovereign 
supremacy,  ami  that  the  Yoexodcs  shall  be  held  responsible  fur  the  payment  of  a  tribute 
of  10, (XX)  ducats  to  the  Sublime  Poilc. 

“  1 1.  The  Sublime  Porte  engages  not  to  interfere,  in  any  w  av  in  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Principality,  nor  to  |teriiiit  a  single  Turk  to  pass  into  Walachia,  without  his 
having  some  osictnible  motive. 

“  III.  The  A'  -wmles  shall  continue  to  l>o  elected  by  the  metropolitan,  the  bishop®,  and 
the  board-,  the  election,  I  wing  confirmed  by  the  Porte. 

1  V.  W  lachia  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  its  own  laws  ;  the  Vof-vodes  shall 
still  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  subjects,  also  the  right  of  declaring  war,  and 
making  peace,  without  in  these  matters  being  in  any  way  responsible  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

“This  Treaty  mav,  however,  l>o  viewed  as  one  of  unequal  character,  seeing  that  on 
the  part  of  the-e  provinces  we  find  an  honourable  concession,  together  with  tribute  paid  to 
Turkey  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the-e  acts  of  submission  were  not  considered  as  taking 
Iroui  llie  former  the  perfect  intlrpemlrner  of  their  territories. 

•  Yatell  -.ays — 1  A  feeble  state,  which  for  its  own  security  voluntarily  plnccs  it -elf  under 
the  protection  of  a  more  |Kjwcrful  one,  giving  in  return  certnin  equivalents  in  rhe  -baja-  ol 
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concessions  for  such  protection,  without,  however,  yielding  up  its  right  of  self  government, 
does  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  figure  amongst  these  sovereign  state-,  who  only  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  law  of  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  a  tribute  paid  by  a  state  to  a  foreign 
jiower,  although  diminishing  in  some  measure  iu  own  dignity  a*  an  avowal  of  it-  weak¬ 
ness,  does  not  cause  it  to  forfeit  its  claim  to  entire  sovereignty.' 

"  The  various  writers  upon  international  law  who  have  placer!  Walachia  amongst  the 
partly  .tor rreiyn  stairs,  have  not  paid  regard  to  her  treaties  with  the  1’ortc.  .M .  Martens, 
in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  only  cites,  in  his  Precis  iln  limit  ties  (lens,  the  treaties  of 
Kainardgi,  the  Explanatory  Convention  of  1779,  the  Hatti  Sheriff  of  17hd,  and  the 
treaties  of  Yassi  and  Bucharest. 

“  Moldavia  is,  in  her  relations  with  the  Porte,  precisely  in  the  same  position  ns  Wa¬ 
lachia. 

1‘  The  treaty  of  Adrianople,  after  having,  hy  Article  V.,  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
capitulations,  and  hy  engaging  the  Porte  to  maintain  the  same,  lias  caused  them  to  i>e 
viewed  as  in  force  at  the  present  time,  and,  consequently,  acknowledges  the  imlo|>cndenec 
and  nationality  of  these  provinces.  6 

“  1st,  The  Porte  engages  to  confirm  the  administrative  measures  which  have  !x-eu 
decreed  according  to  the  voice  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  during  the  occupation  uf  the 
territory. 

‘■2d,  It  is  stipulated  that  the  principalities  may  employ  and  pav  an  annv  for  tluir  own 
service,  and  also  form  quarantine  establishments. 

“  .Id,  That  they  shall  not  be  molested  in  their  internal  administration  bv  anv  orders  in- 
terfering  with  their  local  rights. 

“  -! th.  The  privilege  of  travelling  with  passports  in  their  own  country  i-  accorded  to 
Moldavian  and  Walachian  subjects. 

“  According  to  the  laws,  tie.,  framed  during  the  occupation  of  the  principalities  bv 
Russia,  it  was  decreed  that  no  impost  ratal  by  the  Assemblies  anil  sanctioned  by  the 
rriyniiiy  prince,  should  be  lerird  until  such  vote  had  rrrrirrd  the  approbation  of  the  tiro 
Imperial  Courts,  the  Porte  and  llussia;  and  also  that  the  appointed  Chief  Director  of 
the  if uar. inline  establishments  should  be  sanctioned  bv  the  Russian  Consul,  as  well  as  by 
the  sovereign  prince. 

“  The  first  of  these  lairs  piers  to  'he  Tiro  Courts,  or  rather  to_Hussia.  a  Uadiny 
control  in  the  administration  of  the  ajfairs  of  the  principalities,  and  entin  ly  in  ntridizcs 
their  potccr  of  raisiny  as  many  troops  as  they  might  consider  requisite.” 

AGRICULTURE. — The  climate  is  cold  in  winter, — the  winds  from  the  Car¬ 
pathians  often  blow  down  at  that  season  in  bitter  sharpness  over  the  plains;  but 
although  the  fig  and  olive  do  not  thrive,  all  sorts  of  corn,  except  rice,  are  grown 
on  the  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  natural  resources,  including  salt  of 
excellent  quality,  coal,  iron,  and  other  minerals  arc  said  to  be  all  abundant,  hut 
the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the  Faniarote  governors,  appointed  from  time  to 
time  hy  the  Porte,  reduced  for  centuries  the  population  to  the  most  wretched 
condition.  Pasturage  has,  under  such  oppression,  rather  than  agriculture,  been  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  the  peasantry.  The  lands  belong  chicfiy  to  the  bayards,  who  do  not,  or 
at  least  rarely  cultivate  it  themselves,  hut  let  it  for  a  lithe,  or  some  payment  or 
other  acknowledgment  to  a  cultivator,  who  pays  also  the  taxes.  The  state  of 
husbandry  is  rude — manure  is  seldom  applied  to  the  soil— the  implements  of 
husbandry  are  of  the  worst  description  :  hut  in  this,  and  some  other  respects, 
Moldavia  is  superior  to  Walachia.  Oxen  arc  used  in  the  carts  and  ploughs,  and 
for  treading^outjhe  corn,  which  is  preserved  in  pits,  and  has  in  Consequence 
often  an  earthy  and  musty  taste. 

The  cattle  of  .Moldavia  arc  superior  to  those  generally  of  Eastern  Europe-, 
and  arc  driven  for  sale  as  far  as  Vienna  and  even  to  Breslau  in  Silesia. 
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T!u'  Piirjnul  of  vineyards  is  equal  to  129(5  square  toises.  The  Fallchr  =  2S80  ditto. 
The  A’y/n  is  — —  2  10  occa  or  okes. 

Thi're  are  three  classes  of  peasants,  the  1st  Tmuhirlir.  who  possess  -1  oxen;  2il.  Mi- 
i/rliiroc/ic,  who  own  one  pair  ;  and  the  3d,  Canduchi,  w  ho  possess  none. 

NAVIGATION  ANO  T  It  A  UK  OK  TIIK  DANl'HIAN  r'ltl.NCH'AUlIKP. 

The  Trade  of  the  Principalities,  as  well  as  that  of  Bulgaria,  is  chietly  directed 
to,  from,  and  hv  the  Danube.  The  manufactures  of  those  countries  are  nearly 
all  coarse,  and  for  home  consumption,  and  supply  hut  little  for  exterior  commerce. 
The  imports  are  the  manufactured  goods,  the  coffee,  spices,  and  sugars  of  other 
countries  ;  and  Lhei  exports  are  chiefly  cattle,  wool,  and  corn,  and  other  products 
of  the  soil.  >;<:K-.fe  the  demand  for  British  fabrics  can  be  of  very  great  import¬ 
ance,  the  population  must  greatly  increase,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  people  to 
purchase  and  use  our  goods  must  greatly  change.  We  shall  close  our  details  of 
the  Danubian  provinces  by  a  few  tabular  and  other  statements. 

In  IS  .3-1,  M.  Jfagemei.ilcr,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  was  directed  lis¬ 
tin' governor  of  New  Russia  to  make  a  report  on  the  commerce  of  the  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  Danube.  His  account  of  the  latter  is  as  follows: 

*•  I’pwanls  of  (500  vessels  of  from  1  (XT  to  .’500  tons*  aunuallv  cuter  the  Il.mulie.  The 
larger  oner  cannot  proceed  licvnnd  IlrailntT,  and  those  of  2(>0  ton-  can  .-carvel v  get  a-  far 
as  Rnu-tclmuk.  That  part  nt*  the  Dunulio  which  lie--  lietwcon  Vienna  and  Scmliu.  -erves 
to  convey  the  manufactured ’produce  of  Austria  into  Hungary,  taking  in  exchange  the  corn 
lie-tilled  for  consumption  in  Vienna.  That  part  of  the  river  which  is  Iietvvecti  Senilin  and 
Orsova  i-  only  frequented  by  a  few-  vessels.  (The  navigation  of  this  part  ha-  -inee  in- 
i.-ea-ed.)  The  rooks  which  interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  Dannie-  lie  between  Iler-- 
zn-zka  and  Skala-Kladowa.  The  most  d.mgerou-  passage  is  called  The  Iron  (Ian-." 
'1’he  communication  hy  steam  established  by  Austria  lietvvceu  Vienna  and  (ialatz  i-  in¬ 
terrupted  lietween  Mo’ldava  and  ( )r-ova.  and  gnosis  arc  then  carried  in  -mall  vi—  .-is  whieh 
only  draw  three  or  four  feet  of  water.  From  Orsova,  the  Danube  is  much  frequented  hv 
Turki-h  lighters,  called  hir/ar/irx,  of  from  .TO  to  100  tons.  Of  these.  AO  or  (50  are  at 
lhmstchonk.  70  or  NO  at  Si-tova.  lo  to  20 at  Nicnpoli.  and  .TO  or  TO  at  Widden.  hnf  this 
numlier  is  quite  in-nilieient  for  the  purposes  of  transpirt.  The  Servian-  and  Walachians 
have  lately  commenced  building  similar  ves-cls.  .All  these  lighters  are  Omplovrd  in  carrying 
to  Galatz  and  IlradolT  coni  and  other  raw-  produce  of  Walachia,  nr  salt  to  the  j ert -  of 
llulgatia.  Com,  th  •  produce  of  Turkey,  the  evpnrt  of  which  has  l»  eti  permitted  for  two 
years,  but  whieh,  however,  is  all  pun  ha-ed  by  the  Turkish  government,  at  an  athitrarv 
jtriee,  is  convoyed  in  these  small  ves-cls  to  Matzini.  a  -mall  town  nppn-ite  lira  doff.  to  he 
there  embarked  in  larger  vc— els.  and  then  -cut  to  Con-tautinople.  The  freight  pan!  to 
the  coasting  ve— els  to  UrjilnfT  or  Galat  i  vvas  much  increased  in  In;;;;,  jn  con-cqueni  e  of  the 
great  activity  of  trade. 

"  The  river  In-tween  RratlolT  and  Soulinah  is  nowhere  h-s  than  eighteen  feet  deep.  Of 
the  three  mouths,  that,  of  Soulinah  is  the  only  one  that  is  navigable,  and  there  the  unti  r  is 
ns  high  ns  eleven  or  thirteen  feet,  according  to  wind-,.  The  entrance  to  the  Danube  i- ex¬ 
tremely  ditlicult,  the  coast  from  Cape- Caliacri  being  very  low,  and  the  mouth  within  the 
sandhar  living  covered  with  reeds,  ves-els  easily  lose  their  wav  ;  the  salid  earned  hv  the 
wind  sometimes  tills  up  this  mouth,  so  that  even  vessels  of  small  burden  are  obliged  to 
discharge  part  of  their  cargoes.  Vo— els  of  more  than  KXM.)  or  1200  ti  hetwerts  ran  -i-ldom 
pa—  Soulinah  without  undergoing  this  operation,  nnd  it  sometimes  happens  that.  U-ing 
caught  in  a  gale  of  wind,  they  are  unable  to  re-enter  the  river,  and  are  obliged  to  s,vk  the 
open  sea,  nml  arc  that  separated  from  the  lmats  which  nre  earrving  jiait  of  their  earg.  e-, 
which  often  perish  from  being  unable  to  le-ist  the  waves.  lienee  we  -ct  whv  the  lighters 
•  The  ton  is  equal  lo  >  Iriietw  etts. 
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Motioned  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  at  the  commencement  of  1831  amounted  to 
twelve,  someth ’es  charge  as  muc]i  as  1000  Turkish  pia-tcrx  per  cargo.  In  rnn-equeiiec  of 
tlie  winding  of  the  river,  the  wind  is  rarely  favourable  for  sailing,  ami  hence  vcs~cl.x  are  often 
obliged  to  be  towed,  wliieh  requires  a  greater  numlier  of  men.  As  all  the  vessels  on  the 
Danube  are  considered  infer  let!  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  on  the  coast  of  Bessarabia, 
Moldavia,  or  Walachia,  which  tin ■  lower  and  less  rocky  than  the,  coast  of  Turkey,  unless 
they  have  a  sanitary  guard  on  lxiard.  From  Matzini  upwards,  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danulie  is  so  rooky  as  to  l>c  very  dangerous,  while  the  op[>orite  hank  is  well  adapted  for 
lighters,  hut  the  supjmsed  infected  vessels  dare  not  approach  it.  Vessels  are  sometimes  fifty 
days  in  ascending  the  river,  but  the  passage  to  Galatz  is  often  made  in  three  days.  The 
Danube  is  usually  frozen  in  December,  and  the  frost  laxLs  till  March.  In  1833  it  was  not 
frozen  over  at  all.  Freights  in  the  ]>oru  of  the  Danube  are  always  20  or  2o  per  cent 
higher  than  at  Odessa,  while  the  premiums  of  insurance  are  increased  only  for  those  vessels 
which  are  obliged  to  unload  at  the  mouth,  on  account  of  their  size.  The  llags  which  usually 
enter  the  Danube  are  those  of  Turkey.  Greece,  Russia,  Ionian  Islands,  Austria,  and  Sardinia. 
Vessels  of  other  countries  have  seldom  np[>earcd  (lvcfon:  1  83.1). 

“•  Although  the  three  chief  mouths  of  the  Danulie  an’  in  the  ]>os.se.s«ion  of  Russia,  very 
little  of  its  produce  passes  through  the  portx  of  Ilcs-arahi.-i,  Ismail  ant!  Beni ;  the  cities  of 
Galatz  and  IJrailolT  are  the  only  jmrts  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  which  jiour  the  siqvcr- 
lliiity  of  these  two  rich  provinces  into  the  trade  of  the  IUark  Sea.  The  protective  .sway  of 
Ku-da  has  rai-cd  up  against  it  formidable  rivals.  Equal  in  fertility  to  tlie  most  favoured 
portions  of  the  South  of  Russia,  these  provinces  are  sheltered  by  the  mountains  which  sur¬ 
round  them,  from  the  winds  which  dry  up  the  immense  plains  of  the  latter  country.  Wa¬ 
lachia  and  tlie  south  of  Moldavia  are  covered  with  stepjies,  bufthe  north  of  Moldavia  is 
very  woodc.  While  it  c spirts  the  same  produce  as  the  ports  of  the  lllack  Sea,  Moldavia, 
living  wry  |>opiilou<,  oilers  a  favourable  market  for  foreign  merchandize,  them  living  no 
prohibitory  laws  (as  in  Russia)  to  prevent  inqiortation.  Their  whole  industry  having  liecn 
paralyzed  hv  the  Turks,  the  inhabitants  scarcely  know  the  value  of  their  province.  Turkish 
authorities  each  year  arbitrarily  used  to  fix  the  price  of  coni,  tallow,  butter,  cattle,  and  wood  ; 
and  whoever  wisfied  to  disjKHe  of  his  superfluous  stock,  was  obliged  to  sell  it  to  government 
at  the  lived  prices.  It  was  only  by  smuggling  that  exports  were  ever  made  to  foreign  countries. 
The  ,  reduce  of  the  purchases  made  by  government,  and  of  the  taxes  levied  in  kind,  was 
sent  to  Constantinople.  'Thanks  to  llussia,  the  political  fate,  of  these  principalities  has 
hern  decided ;  the  atlministralian  of  tjorernment  has  taken  a  more  rcyular  form  ;  the 
prmhtcr  which  till  then  remained  of  an  inferior  tptalily,  will  improve  in  proportion  to 
the  improrment  in  trade.  The  ad  valorem  duty  of  three  tier  cent  levied  on  nearly  all  articles 
of  import  and  export  i>  never  levied  with  the  intention  of  influencing  trade,  but  to  meet  tfie 
civil  c.x|H‘nsc».  There  were  no  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  cause 
a  great  increase,  but  some  favourable  oj,j>ornuiity,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty  and  a 
rising  spirit  of  order.  Such  an  opportunity  occurred  in  the  year  1833,  and  the  dearth  ex¬ 
perienced  in  South  Russia  has  disclosed,  especially  in  Walachia,  resources  licfore  unknown. 

**  Of  the  large  nmnlie.r  of  small  ports  on  the  Danube,  that  of  IlrailofT,  in  Walachia,  is 
the  only  one  frequented  by  foreign  vessels:  for  this  jiort  being  at  the  extremity  of  the 
principality,  all  the  exported  produce  of  the  country  ia  conveyed  there  for  the  most  part 
by  water.  The  j«irt  of  llrailaj)' is  defended  by  a  small  island  from  the  ice  drifted  down  in 
the  spring  bv  the  current,  and  ves-cls  can  winter  there  in  perfect  security.  The  quarantine 
and  cii'torn-lioiise  arrangements  are  well  organized,  but  hen;,  as  at  Galatz,  vesiels  are  never 
p.-rmitted~ty  enter  in  free  pratique.  The  ojicrntinns  of  lading  and  unlading  are  carried  on 
with  great  facility,  the  more  so  liecause  nil  the  warehouses  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
This  town,  which  wax  formerly  the"  capi'.d  of  a  pnchnlic  contains  only  KKK)  or  3000  in¬ 
habitants,  but  owing  to  its  good  situation,  and  from  being  finder  an  enlightened  governor, 
prr.ct  Is  the  npjiearanco  of  a  Huropean  town.  In  1832,  280  vessels  of  all  sizes  cleared 
from  the  |»irt  of  RrailolT,  while  in  1833  there  vva-  a  still  greater  uirnbcr. 

G  vt,  xt/.. —  ‘  At  a  distance  of  twelve  versts  from  Jirtii/nJf\tMuU  Galatz,  the  only  port 
of  Moldavia,  which  even  under  a  Turkish  government,  had  attained  some  importance,  a?, 
unlike  IlrailofT,  it  was  not  under  the  power  of  a  pacha.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  backward 
stat>' of  cultivation  in  Walachia  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  more  convenient  outlet,  while 
Moldavia  owes  its  greater  prosjioritv  to  the  trade,  of  Galatz.  The  lower  part  of  this  city. 
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consisting  ulmost  entirely  of  w arehouses,  has  from  time  immemorial  po;-e— ed  tin-  tight  of  a 
free  port.  From  lienee  the  entrnnee  into  the  rity  was  hy  two  different  mail-:  there  being 
no  visible  mark  to  distinguish  the  city  from  the  ft  ee  port,  and  lienee  smuggling  w  a  -  u  ry 
easily  accomplished. 

“  Travellers  were  never  stopped,  and  any  foot-passenger  might  convey  as  mmh  mer¬ 
chandize  as  he  could  carry  into  the  city;  and  in  fact  nothing  that  w;ls  sold  in  Galnt/  j  ml 
duty,  which  was  only  levied  on  goods  intruded  for  the  interior.  This  laxity  of  ni-ti.tie 
house  regulations  is  the  more  astonishing,  when  we  consider  that  the  duties  are  fanned  in 
Moldavia  as  well  as  in  Walachia. 

“The  right  of  a  ftce  port  was  granted  to  the  whole  citwif  Cialat/  by  a  law  of  the 
month  of  Scptcmlicr,  1H31.  No  article  of  imtiort  is  prohibited,  hut  the  prim  e  ha-  re¬ 
served  the  right  of  prohibiting  the  c.\t>ort  of  such  articles  os  he  may  think  proper,  having 
given  the  trade  a  month's  notice. 

“The  government  of  (ialat/.  is  wor-e  organized  than  that  of  BrailotV.  The  road  ne.,r 
the  quarantine  establishment  is  impassable  owing  to  the  mud.  nnd  the  places  approprintt  d 
for  lading  and  uidading  are  few  in  nmnlier.  The  city  contains  It?, (MX)  iidiabitant-,  hut 
its  narrow,  dirtv,  and  stinking  streets  continually  remind  us  of  its  Tu.ki  It  origin. 
The  trade  at  Galatz,  as  at  BrailotV,  is  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  audit  i-  onl\  lately  tli.it 
foreign  houses  have  heen  estahli-hed  :  their  trade  Icing  with  both  of  the-o  <  itic-.  lie- 
sides,  there  was  no  post-oflice  eommunieation  in  1S31  bctuccn  BrailolYnnd  Gal.it/,  hut  only 
between  Galatz  and  Yas.sy  ;  nnd  lietwecu  Bucharest  and  BrailotV.  The  communication 
Irctwcen  the  two  capitals  of  the  principalities  was  earrievl  on  hy  mean-  of  tin-  |*i-t  between 
Bns-ia  and  Turkey  which  |>assod  these  two  towns  *  Jn  1  H.'i'J,  lild  ve--el-  intend  at 
Galatz,  and  I £>3  in  1-S33,  of  which  S7  were  Hiis-iam,  31  Ionian,  1  Austrian,  f>  Flench,  13 
Sardinian,  -)£/ Turkish,  1  Tuscan,  1  Neapolitan,  and  1  Servian.  In  1N31’,  the  freights 
were,  to  Marseilles,  o  to  oi  fr.  jar  metric  quintal  ;  to  Genoa,  I  to  l.l  lira-,  per  loina  ; 
to  Trieste,  30  to  (50  kreuzers,  per  stajo.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1S33,  the  freight  from 
Brailoff  *«  the  Htissinn  ]K>rtx  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  ~  to  S  ruuMes,  p<  r  tchetwcrt,  and  in 
the  month  of  April.  1H31,  only  1J  rouble.  r"""" 

Blt.viLoFr,  which  receives  the  produce  of  Walachia,  might  l>e  evpertisl  to  cvport 
much  more  than  Galatz,  which  only  veceives  tha’,  of  Moldavia,  the  evtetit  of  which  is 
much  less.  But  the  import  trade  of  the  latter  ritv,  which  has  always  been  greater  than 
that  of  BmilolV,  will  Income  still  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  -team  communications 
which  an  Austrian  company  has  established  Itctwecn  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  The 
four  vessels  to  be  employed  in  this  trade  will  navigate  lift  ween  t'rr  sharp  mol  I’ist, —  I’<\t 
anti  Moldova, —  Orsora  anil  (Ialat z, — and  Galatz  and  Constantinople.  Operations  are  in 
progress  to  blow  up  the  rooks  which  impede  the  navigation  between  Mn/dara  and  Orstatt. 
'/hr  advantages  to  hr  tlrrirnl  from  this  navigation  by  the  tradr  of  the  prim  ijmlitii .t,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  barter  for  the  products  of  Austria,  are  inralrulahle.  Galatz, 
especially,  trill  gain  much  by  hemming  on  entrepot  for  Austrian  merchandize,  trhirh  in/l 
he  thence  sent  to  the  l-rrant  nnd  the  ports  of  the  iV'tek  Sea.  Austria  trill  he  trio 
enahltt!  fo  export,  via  the  Danube,  the  corn  of  the-JIaimt,  which  only  cost-  ,,,,  t),,.  -p,,t 
eleven  roubles  per  Ichctircrt,  and  is  considered  of  a  superior  quality.  J/nngorotn  lump,  of 
trhirh  the  Kni/lish  have  alrn.tlg  mtttle  large  purchases,  anti  formed  depots  at  Apothtu 
and  Kszek  {thenrr  to  he  sent  hy  water  to  Sisztrk  anti  Carlstadl,  anti  afterwards  to 
Trirste)  trill  probably  Jitttl  a  hitter  outlet  there  than  tit  Trieste,  as  trill  as  trootl  for 
huildittg,  trhirh  is  now  sent  irilh  difficulty  to  Fitintr,  It  is  with  nt  that  the  ports  of 
Ismail  and  Beni  having  no  resource  hut  a  small  part  of  Bessarabia,  and  reduced  to  the 
ev|H>rt  of  the  single  article  of  grain,  and  not  l>eing  able  to  make  large  inqmrts  for  want  of 
a  market,  have  little  proS|>ect  of  improvement  liefore  them.  Oih-s-a,  which  is  2D-I  versts 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  empire,  will  exclude  them  from  all  partiiipatiou  in  the  trade  with 
ltussia.  I’laccd  in  comjietitinti,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Galatz  and  BrailotV,  which  nrc 
able  to  make  the  most  of  land  which  is  now  uncultivated  and  of  va-t  extent,  l-mnil  nnd 
Jteni  must  necessarily  attach  themselves  to  the  giants  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  tin  m. 

•  The  law  of  September,  I  Kit.  ilerices  tl.at  a  post-i  oiminmiraliou  should  lit  i  slahlMied 
hciurrn  (ial.it/,  llr.itlotl',  Ya--v ,  iiml  !!•  r.i. 
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As  lonp  a*  tlm-e  cnpnped  in  trade  at  Brai!"fT  and  Galatz  are  free  from  ail  duties  it  will  be 
at  lean  neces-nrv  tn  preserve  for  the  merchants  of  Bessarabia  the  same  immunities  least, 
they  -hnuld  abandon  the  eountry.  a*  »orne  have  already  done.  Beni,  which  i*  only  fifteen 
ver-ts  from  Galatz.  might  fonn  close  relation*  with  this  place,  if  a  four  days'  i|uarantine  were 
established  tin  re  for  pcr-wi-  eoniinp  from  Moldavia,  as  i*  done  at  the  other  ]*oints  of  the 
frontier,  Mirh  as  Ia'otn  ami  Seouliani.  Even  if  the  trade  Iwtween  these  two  pines-*  ditl  not 
Ixcome  estcn-he.  the  freipient  communications  established  would  he  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  '111:111  toun  of  Beni,  the  inhabitant*  of  which  are  actually  deptiied  of  all  means  of 
evi*tenee,  and  Russian  spei-ulator*  might  easily  find  a  market  for  their  poods  in  Bulpnrin, 
and  this  would  lte-t  suit  Beni  ami  I-mail.  ’ritis  la«t  city,  the  trade  of  which  was  very 
flnuri  iiinp  while  the  simitars  eordoti  placed  on  the  Dniester  caused  nil  the  produce  of 
Be»«arabia  to  pa-s  through  it,  and  while  only  three  per  cent  was  paid  on  the  value  of 
merchandize,  attained  in  twenty-liie  tears  ton  [population  of  12,(XK).  The  trailers  there, 
with  the  exception  of  one  Italian  ami  a  few  Slatmuaii  house-,  consist  entirely  of  Greeks, 
a>  at  Beni.  There  are  al-o  a  lew  Ru—ian*.  Armenian*,  and  .lews  there.  Flic  custom¬ 
house  and  ipiarantiue  at  I-mad  are  of  the  tirst  class,  and  the  eu-tom-hott'c  at  Beni  is  of 
the  third  eli-s.  Ves-.d,  ui-hinp  to  enter  at  Ismail  are  obliged  to  turn  the  island  of 
Tehntal.  which  mmh  im|xsle-  navipation.  At  Kilia,  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  which 
would  lead  'trnipht  up  to  l-mad.  there  is  only  six  feet  depth  of  water."* 

In  1-3  1  one  British  ship  arrived  at  Gidatz,  laden  with  assorted  goods. 
In  Its.',.')  there  arrived  at  Brailoir  1  1  British  ships,  12  of  which  with  assorted 
cargoes  of  merchandize,  A  in  ballast  for  corn,  staves,  hides,  and  tallow;  8  French, 
11  Austrian,  g-  Russian.  BG  Turkish,  3 1  Greek,  4  Walachian,  2  French,  and  1 
Sardinian  ship  arrived  the  same  year.  At  Galatz  there  arrived  in  1835,  G  British 
ships,  -15  Russian,  17  Austrian,  Gl  Greek,  49  Turkish,  17  Ionian,  1  Belgian, 

1  Walachian,  and  1  Sardinian,  vessels.  In  1837  there  loaded  in  the  ports  of 
flal.il/.  *7-'  vessels  of  all  nations,  of  which  15  were  British,  and  in  1838,  there 
were  loaded  BGS  vessels,  of  which  only  G  were  British. 

Mutt  n  xm.izi  exported  by  Sen  from  Gnlatz.  in  the  the  Years,  1837,  1S38,  and  1S3D. 


•  S-e  recent  man  l<ctw<cii  Au-lo.i  and  Ituwi.i  for  recoining  die  na»  igation  of  the  mouth* 
of  d—  Dimitie;  and  wliirli,  in  ful,  coiiinm*  a  stipulation,  tlmt  mipltt  le.or  to  Russia  the 
R.iumpdon  of  doxing  die  Damdie  apiimi  Hritiih  or  oilier  xesudj,  except  Austrian  ami  Hiusian. 


CO 
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Mi:u< 'liANnizr.  cxpoitcd  by  Sea  fmrn  IlrailnlT,  in  the  Years  1  anil  1^38. 
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Average  j  Average  , 

Quantities  '  Trin-«.  >'nr  |  Value.  Quantities.  '  Truss.  Free  Value. 
’  i»n  Haant.  »  t  on  ISuani. 


The  following  extinct  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  Trade  of  Moldavia  : 

“  Tliis  principality.  offering  hv  the  constitution  of  its  government,  a  separate  ami  dis- 
t i lift  ehar.ieter  fr mi  the  other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  thereby  placed  out  ot 
the  direct  sphere  of  the  commercial  convetuion,  signed  at  Malta  Liman  in  ItCIH. 

"  Mi  Id.ivia,  hy  the  establishment  of  a  free  port  at  (inlatz.  had  pn  veded  the  convention 
in  the  cm  uunigement  of  its  commcree :  tile  regulations  which  estahlishesl  its  real  franchise 
an-  of  a  recent  date.  'Die  tt:m«it,  according  to  the  declaration  of  giocrnmcnl,  has  L'cn 
extended  to  ail  articles  imt  destined  for  the  consumption  of  the  country  which  rciptirc  no 
previous  dcelaiation  Itcfore  their  ndmittauee  to  the  Item-fit. 

“  Hie  duty  on  tallow  has  been  reduced  from  'Jo  to  !t  per  rent  ;  other  article#  of  ex[iort 
and  iinjMirt  an-  subjected  to  the  duty  of  ."1  per  cent,  except  certain  articles  of  whieh  a  list  is 


“  1’rcvion*  to  the  f'ee  port,  the  eommereial  «v‘tem  of  this  prineinalit v  was  one  of 
morn ijmlv,  and  separated  from  that  of  the  Tmkisli  empire  in  general.  Placed  hy  the 
treaty  of  .Adiiam'ple  out  of  its  funner  relations  with  the  ltu*sinn  [tower,  a  new  system  of 
eiimnieree  wr.»  indueed  over  its  former  vicious  one.  JV/iey  here  assumed  a  [irineipal  [iart, 
and  for  the  tirst  time  the  flags  of  every  nation  were  Men  at  (lalatr,  and  Moldavia  was 
emi'llcd  among  the  live  marts  of  commerce.  In  other  respects  it*  commerce  w a*  assi¬ 
milated  to  that  of  the  [toils  of  Turkey  in  general,  and  die  same  abuses  prevailed.' 

"Tlie  following  tables  show  the  increase  of  commerce  at  Galatr.  and  Ibraila  during  the 
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rts-  Years.  !in[«irt«.  Kx[s.rts. 

.-,c*  |  '..s.rj  value- . jchmi'.o . xaf.a.vjg 

a.'i'i  |  Isso  „  . Jog, gtn . iin.srt 
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“  The  trade  of  the  country  is  still  considered  in  its  infancy. 

“  This  opinion  embraces  more  the  advantages  which  the  country  may  reap  at  a  future 
[icriod  from  the  entrepot  at  Galatz,  and  its  probable  increasing  im|>ortancc  as  a  free  put. 

“  Jassy  seems  the  line  which  marks  the  oxjvort  trade  of  Moldavia  by  Galatz  and  the 
Danulie.  for  lievond  the  products  seldom  reach  the  market  of  Galatz.  The  northern  part 
of  Moldavia  is  in  its  export  commerce  Austrian,  and  its  pasturage  must  principally  supply 
it,  cattle  forming  the  chief  exjiort. 

“  On  examining  the  commerce  of  Moldavia  in  its  more  natural  channel  by  the  Danulie, 
the  increase  during  the  last  four  years  in  its  im(mrt*  and  export*  has  nearly  doublesl,  and 
the  same  olisenations  apply  to  Walachia.  The  whole  of  this  commerce,  however,  is  not 
more  than  the  moiety  of  the  resources  of  the  country  otter,  for  not  one  tptarter  of  grain 
and  pube,  which  form  the  staple  articles  of  e.\]«irt,  is  brought  from  the  north  of  Jassy  to 
Galatz.  ^The  cost  of  carriage  does  not  permit  it:  a  slow  improvement  of  the  high  marl 
from  Galatz  to  the  Austrian  frontier  is  progressing.  Germany  and  Austria  require  no 
supply'  of  grain,  lmt  about  ‘JO.OOO  kilos  of  Indian  coni  pass  over  annually  into  Austrian 
Duhov  ina  and  Transylvania. 

“  The  cost  of  a  ipiarter  of  wheat  nt  Dotochanv,  the  inost  nortlieni  town  and  district  of 
Moldavia,  is  nlxict  eleven  shillings,  and  the  carriage  about  thirteen,  and  it  will  only  be  nn- 
ilertaken  at  a  sea‘ou  when  the  ]ieasantry  are  not  occupied  on  the  estates,  or  in  the  tilling 
of  thisf  ow  n  grounds. 

“  Grain  pays  an  export  duty  per  kilo,  which  will  probably  lie  seldom  less  than  nine 
percent.  The  salt-mines  might  furnish  any  amount  for  exportation;  but  an-  under  the 
government-farmer,  who  imposes  bis  own  conditions  ;  the  salt  from  them  costs  twenty-live 
piasters  per  one  hundred  okes,  and  could  be  imported  from  the  Mediterranean  at  nine 
piasters  for  jhe  >ame  quantity.  Grain  forms  the  principal  article  of  ev|x.rtation,  living 
alxnit  two-thirds  of  the  whole  through  Galatz,  and  eattie  must  form  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  same  trade  overland. 

“  The  imjxirt  trade  is  subjected  to  a  regular  duty  of  three  jut  cent,  and  the 
government  has  promised  that  the  transit  trade  shall  be  unrestricted.  These  are  great 
advantages  in  favour  nf  the  inijHirt  trade,  but  two  jmt  rent  additional  cannot  much  alVeet 
them,  and  this  is  all  that  the  treaty  of  Dalta  Liman  imposes. 

"The  im|rort  trade,  rid 'Galatz,  may  l>c  estimated  now,  in  IS  II.  at  U.iO,(XX>/..  an 
increase  of  two-thirds  since  I  S3”.  Hv  the  fnuitiers  of  Austria  and  Du-sia  tin-  value  of 
inijiorts  is  officially  given  at  IH.tXXyXXJ  piasters,  alsmt  .'KX>,(XK>/.  sterling.  This  amount 
is  little  more  than  half  the  real  value. 

“The  exjxirt  trade,  rid  Galatz,  within  four  years  has  increased  from  .'KXl.tKXl/,  to 
dnO.IXX)/.  sterling.  Hy  the  frontiers  of  Russia  and  Austria,  it  is  stated  at  1 2,(XX),(XX) 
piasters.  Fifty  thousand  head  of  eattie  pa.vs  annually  the  frontiers  of  Austria ;  the 
amount  officially  given  is  not  20, <XX).  The  sum  of  lidO.tXX)/.  sterling  underrates  the  value 
of  cattle  exported.  The  real  amount  of  imjiorts  may  safely  be  estimated  at  (>.10 .(XX)/.  ; 
exports  TdOJXX)/. 

“Two-thirds  of  the  imtsvrts  are  overland,  and  consist  of  all  the  articles  received  from 
Austria  and  the  German  fairs  ;  and  of  the  exports  two-thirds  find  an  outlet  hy  Galatz. 
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••  Tin'  iin|xirt  trade  from  Austria  if  undoubtedly  Wjn-tlci.il  and  most  important.  Much 
of  it  mac  ultimately  tinr!  it.*  way  l>v  tin-  cln-ajM-r  route  of  (ialatz.  Placed  liv  its  im-ryliant 
marine  at  t li.it  port  mi  a  distinguished  footing,  Ati-tria  has  nominated  a  emi-ol  lor  Mol¬ 
davia.  and  for  tie-  general  .-urv  cillanee  of  the  Danube,  anil  vet  allows  tile  ob-tacles  to  it-  Iree 
navigation  to  continue  in  the  condition  of  the  Par  of  the  Soulina. 

Au-tria  jimlit-  tie-  iiimt  of  all  nations,  in  a  commercial  [joint  of  view,  from  this 
country,  ami  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Adrinnople  it  teas  nlino-t.  cxelu-iveiy  the  field  of 
her  eomnietrial  interest-.  'l'he  snl>-c<pi.ent  change  has  not  much  affected  her  profits,  hut 
greatly .her  iHeition. 


"  Mr.  (.  on 'id  ( iardlncr  states  that  (ialatz  now  rivals  the  Port  of  ()dcs-a,  and  that  tnole 
generally  throughout  Moldavia  i-  improving;  in  fact,  that  the  eountrv  is  in  a  most  pro¬ 
mising  [•O'itiou,  as  regards  commerce  and  intenial  regulations  and  improvement'. 

"  The  amount  of  cxjiortations  from  Moldavia  was.  in  1  S  10,  as  follows; — To  AO'tria, 
I  I.  1M,  1  7  1  piasters  ;  to  Ku-sia,  oTd.'sOo  piasters  :  to  Turkey.  d0,o;id,0(>t>  pia-ter-  ;  to  W  a- 
l.ehia  I'lT.lilT  [liasters.  Importation* —  Prom  Austria,  lli.iili  l.diti  piaster-:  from  Itus-in, 
fl'il.IM  pia-ters  :  from  Turkey,  d.O  17,-1  H  I  piasters  :  from  Walachia,  :>*).>,d  10  piasters. 

-•  There  i-  no  tran-it  or  transhipment  duty. 

"On  merchandize  exported,  grain  pays  nn  average  duty  of  eight  |ht  cent.;  other 
article-  generally  three  [n  r  rent.  :  cattle  pay  half  a  ducat  per  head. 

"The  total  amount  of  duties  received  on  the  nWvr  amounts  of  irn[>orts  and  ev]Kirt«, 
were: — On  evjHirts,  li,(>77,lMy  plasters;  imjairts,  701,‘JJj7  piasters.  Total,  T37S  odd 


"The  ev[>orts  of  (ialatz  alone  arc  ,>01, -17-!/.  ;  imjvorts  of  ditto,  :?()-, 2!M ;  and  the 
amount  of  duties  on  imports  nnd  exports  was  -1-1, 

"  The  fiJn rut  of  the  Dannie-,  i:i  which  there  arc  a  great  n  variety  of  kinds,  Jlage- 
tnei-ter  s.ivs  1  Id,  greel  ratable  kind-,  might  W-  tnnitsl  to  protitahlo  aecmmt  at  the  mouth* 
of  the  DarmW,  exeelletit  h-rrings,  ruaekercl,  -oli-s,  salmon,  sardines,  [H-reh.  harWt,  nnd 
many  other-,  all  of  gisel  ipialitv,  are  caught.'  .Stnrgism  enter  the  riveir  in  great  nmnWrs  in 
March  t‘>  -pawn;  caviare  is  made  Imt  not  in  great  ipiantilies.  In  tin-  Russian  [sirts  ol  the 
lllaek  S  a,  the  fis/irr>/  is  made  a  source  of  emi-idt  nihle  profit,  and  the  caviare  of  the 
sturgeon  caught  at  the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  other  rivers  i-  in  great  repute." 


Ariiiv.xls  ami  Departure.,  of  Vessels  at  Ihraila,  I  MO, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HI  A  UK  Of  1.VM..IMJ  \\  11 II  !  I'ltKKl  . 

Constantinople  is  said,  even  as  far  bark  as  die  time  when  it  was  founded 
by  Byzas,  C,jC,  n.  c.,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  Severus,  to  have  been  an  empo¬ 
rium  for  trade.  From  tbc  time  of  its  restoration  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it 
his  name,  until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks,  it  was  certainly  a  mart  of  great  rom- 
incrcial  importance.  Its  situation,  one  of  the  most  convenient  in  the  world, 
should  hayc  always  rendered  it  a  vast  emporium. 

In  1084  the  emperor  granted  warehouses  and  high  privileges  to  tbc  Vene¬ 
tian  merchants  at  Constantinople. 

In  1190  this  city  is  described  as  only  having  been  surpassed  by  Bagdad, 
and  that  it  was  resorted  to  by  a  concourse  of  merchants  from  all  known  parts,  cast 
and  west,  bringing  with  them  the  several  wares  of  their  own  and  of  other  nations 
for  sale  or  interchange.  The  goods  and  spices  of  India  were,  at  that  time, 
brought  up  the  Persian  gulf  and  over  land  to  the  Levant.  Pcra,  opposite  to 
Constantinople,  was  built  as  a  depot  by  the  Genoese  in  1.101,  and  they  retained 
their  position  and  trade  there  until  145.),  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks.  Genoa  had  also  at  that  time  factories  at,  and  held  possession  of  Ixafl'a  in 
tbc  Crimea,  and  had  consuls  at  Tiehhoml,  Sebastopol,  Sinope ,  and  several  places 
within  the  Black  Sea,  and  were  the  first  modern  Europeans  who  traded  with 
Circassia.  The  Ddge  of  Genoa  considered  himself  the  guardian  of  the  Eu.xinr. 
England  had  no  trade  with  the  Levant  from  155.)  to  1575,  nor  any  consul  at 
Constantinople,  although  Genoa,  France,  and  Venice  had  their  consuls  at  the 
port.  England  cnrrhd  on  a  trade  with  Morocco  as  far  back  as  111.1,  but  it 
■  did  not  rise  to  much  importance  until  1490-2.  It  was,  however,  from  the 
Morocco  trade,  that  the  trade  to  Turkey,  and  the  Levant  trade  was  extended 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth:  she  having  settled  preliminaries  for  the  security  of 
English  commerce  at  Constantinople  in  15/9,  and  incorporated  the  Turkov  or 
Levant  Company  in  1581.  Their  charter  was  renewed  under  various  form', 
afterwards  by  that  sovereign  and  her  successors  ;  and  an  extensive  export  trade 
from  England  to  the  Levant,  especially  in  woollen  cloths,  was  carried  on  some¬ 
times  with  great  profits,  and,  occasionally,  afterwards  at  considerable  loss  bv  the 
company  and  its  members. 

In  IGGfian  English  ambassador  was,  for  the  first  time,  appointed  to  reside 
in  Turkey,  the  grand  seignior  having  some  years  previously  extended  to  English 
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iiiercliaiits  the  privilege  of  trading  to  all  his  dominions.  He  agreed  also,  to  allow 
the  residence  of  English  consuls  at  the  Turkish  ports. 

*■  Mr.  Munn  in  his  ‘  Discourse  u|mn  Trade  from  Knglaml  to  Last  India'  »av<,  that  of 
all  the  nation',  in  Kurnp\  Knglaml  drove  the  mo-t  profitable  trade  to  Tnrkev,  hv  reason 
of  the  ia-t  ipiantitv  of  broad  cloth,  tin,  Ac.,  which  we  exjsnrt  thither,  enough  to  purchase 
all  the  wares  we  wanted  in  Turkey:  and  in  particular  three  hundred  great  hales  of  Persian 
raw-  -ilk  \ early.  Whereas  there  is  a  hnlanre  in  money  paid  hv  the  other  nations  trading 
thither."  Marseilles  -ends  xenilv  to  Alepjto  and  Alexandria,  at  least  oOO.OOO/.  sterling,  and 
little  of  no  wares.  France  liad  not  then  an  cx|vnrt  trade  iti  woollens. 

"  Vetiiee  .end*  alout  100,000/.  sterling  vearly  in  money,  and  great  value  in  wares.  Ise- 
sides  ;  Holland  alxmt  oO,(XX)/.  and  hut  little  wares  ;  Messina  2d,(XK)/.  in  ready  money  :  be¬ 
side-.  which  great  .piantities  of  gold  ami  dollars  were  sent  from  Germany,  1’oland.  Hun¬ 
gary,  A  c.  :  and  all  these  nations  take  of  the  Turks  in  return  great  (piantities  of  eamh|et», 
gTogram-,  raw  silk,  cotton  wool,  yam,  gulls,  flax,  hemp,  rice,  hides,  sheep’s  wool,  wax, 

In  the  year  Hilo  an  ordinance  of  the  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  I*cvant  or  Turkey 
Company  was  pa-w  d,  “for  the  encouragement  of  that  fellowship,  which,  Ls-ides  the  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  of  divers  great  ship*,  and  the  vending  of  kerseys,  saves,  p-r- 
petnanas,  and  other  rommoditie'i,  hath  been  found  very  serviceable  to  this  State,  by 
advancing  of  navigation,  and  trnnsp>rting  into  foreign  parts,  for  several  years  together, 
altovc  gO.(XX)  broad  cloth'  vearly,  he. ides  other  commodities,  lived  and  dressed  in  their  full 
manufacture.” 

In  |fi75  .t  Commercial  Treaty  was  concluded  at  Adrianoplc,  between  Charles 
the  .Second  (by  bis  Ambassador,  Sir  John  Kindi)  and  the  Sultan,  Mahomet  the 
Knurt It  :  whereby 

“  All  former  Treaties,  from  Queen  KlizaL'th’.s  time  downward  wen'  confirmed:  and 
certain  new  .tipi  lations  were  stiperadded."* 

The  Levan  Company  in  17-0  complained  to  Parliament  against  the  Italian 
trade,  anil  obtained  an  act  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  raw  silk  and  mohair 
yarn,  the  pioduct  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  from  any  port  or  jdace.s  in  the  Straits 
or  Levant  seas,  except,  from  such  ports  or  places  as  were  within  the  dominions 
of  the  grand  seignior. 

*•  In  IT-’Othe  Turkey  Company  are  'aid  to  have  shipp'd  ten  thousand  pieces  of  broad 
cloth  in  four  -hips  In  August  for  the  L-vant.  It  was  alleged  in  1 7-4-4  that  the  French  had 
gained  eou-idi  rahl v  upm  Knglaml  in  their  trade  to  the  Levant,  not  only  by  the  shortness 
of  the  vox  age  thitlier  from  Marseille*,  hot  al-o  hv  judiciously  studying  the  manufacturing 
of  such  kind,  of  good,,  a.  lw  suited  the  climate',  and  which'  were'more  Ihui.y  than  ours  ; 
L-side.  -upplving  the  Turks  ehenpT  than  we  eould  with  sugar,  indigo,  he. 

“  It  was  at  this  time  (  IT  I  I )  iimi  h  di*eu*.od  in  public,  whether  the  liest  way  to  regain 
our  a-o-mhint  would  not  he  to  lav  the  Turkey  trade  entirely  np.-n  to  all  llriti-h  subjects. 

A  hill  was  brought  in  for  this  purpi-e,  hut  the  Loant  Company  Ling  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  gave  «ueh  reasons  against  it  that  the  hill  was  withdraw  11. 

"  The  eonijianv  gave  us  reasons  for  the  falling  oil’  ill  their  trade. 

"  That  during  their  most  Nourishing  p'riod  the  trade  was  principally  carried  on  with  a 
coarse  doth  made  of  Kngli.h  wool,  in  which  no  other  nation  could  vie  with  them;  hut 
the  French. -lifter  the  treaty  of  tl  Pyrenees,  enjoying  a  long  course  of  pnwp'rity,  turned 
their  views  to  foreign  commerce,  and  particularly  to  tliat  of  the  l-evniit,  whirl!  ColL'rt 
pushed  forward  at  a  vast  public  exp-use,  till  at  length  the  doth  of  lauiguedoe,  made  of 
two-third*  Spani-h  wool  and  one-third  of  the  wool  of  that  provinre.  could  afford  to  sell  at 

•  See  F.n"li.!i  Treaties  wilh  Turkey,  in  this  work 
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tin-  Millie  price  a-  the  roar-er  rloth-  of  England.  Tin-  french  al-o  <  1. -t !>-»  entirolv 

of  Spani-ii  wool.  Tim  French  al«o  iiirroa-.-d  their  trade  to  Turk* -v  b\  earning  rliitli.'r 
indigo  nml  oolVoe,  wliiili  wo  iliil  not,  as  ako  -ugar.  which  tlirv  ‘ell  iiinrli  elnap,  r  tli.m  no 
ran.  The  wars  between  IVtor  tin:-  Great  ami  lYr-ia  nbo  nlotriioiid  tin-  bringing  of 
silk  trom  tin-  province  nf  (ihilaiin.  through  Turkey.  Tin-  Knirli-»li  l-efori-  that  period 
usually  bought  at  A1c|i|m>  ami  Smyrna,  at  lea.-it  rim-  thoa-aml  bale*  annualK,  worth  aismt 
KKi/.  ]x  r  hah-,  anil  cliielly  in  barter  for  our  cloth. 

*•  The  company  go  on  to  say  that  they  an-  put  to  very  threat  cspeiio-  in  -ti|ij^.rtiiitr  the 
charp-  of  an  ambassador  and  consuls  in  Turkey,  and  otlier  chaise..;  and  that  the  bill,  if 
passed,  will  nearly  deprive  them  of  thou  privilege-,  and  perhaps  occasion  the  total  Ins,  ,,f 
their  trade.” 

Ill  1/53,  however,  an  act  was  passed,  in  consequence  of  the  French  still 
gaining,  as  was  asserted,  upon  the  English  trade  with  Turkey,  enlarging  and 
regulating  the  trade  to  the  Levant,  by  reducing  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
company,  from  25/.  and  50/.  to  an  uniform  rate  of  20/.,  and  other  alterations. 

Even  with  this  new  arrangement  it  was  asserted  to  he  doubtful,  whether  the 
trade  could  he  recovered,  as  the  French  had  such  an  advantage  from  the  short¬ 
ness  of  the  voyage  from Marseilles,  i!kc.  fee. 

In  1  f5K  rm  Act  was  passed  u  prohibiting  the  importation  of  French  hroad 
cloth  into  t he  ports  of  the  Levant  oil  behalf,  or  hv  liritish  subjects,  on  arcount, 
not  only  of  hurling  British  manufactures,  hut  encoaragin g  those  of  the  cmnn/, 
anti  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  illegal  importation  of  raw  silk  and 
mohair  into  the  kingdom."  The  Act  says,  “  that  no  such  woollen  good-,  of 
French  manufacture  shall  he  imported  within  the  limits  of  the  Levant  Com¬ 
pany's  charter  on  account  of  any  British  subject." 

'Flic  Levant  and  Russian  Companies  were  regulated  companies,  and  not  joint 
stock  companies  like  the  East  India  Company.  A  regulated  company  did  nut 
trade  on  its -own  account,  hut  merely  formed  an  association  for  protecting  and 
regulating  the  trade,  which  its  members  carried  on  separately,  and  such  members 
were  admitted  by  paying  a  certain  sum  of  money-  Ciuccn  Elizabeth,  on  grant¬ 
ing  them  a  charter,  even  for  seven  years,  added  the  following  prudent  / >ro - 
visas :  viz. — 

Proviso  I.—  .-*  That  in  rase  thr  rirhnire  i/rnnl  .'/mil  hereafter  appear  In  he  mean- 
venirnt,  thr  (/ neen  may  renihr  the  fame,  Ujinh  one  i/ear’s  jin  rimts  unties." 

!h--“  fhe  Queen,  during  die  -aid  term,  may  nominate  two  |rop.-im  to  L-  added  to  the 
saidnuinL-r  of  patentee,  with  the  same  privilege*,  Ar.,  a-  the  re-t.” 

Lastly,  “  if  at  the  end  of  the  said  seven  sears,  those  grantees  de-ire  it,  the  Queen  will 
grant  otlier  seven  years  to  them  ;  jinirnh tl ,  as  sifarrsaiil,  thr  said  txtlitsirr  trade  -hull  not 
apjn'ar  to  be  unprofitable  to  the  kingdom.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  cautiously  worded  than  this  charter.  But  King  James  I., 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (1605),  incorporated  “  /or  ever,  a  mac  enn/pam/  /,,, 
the  designation  of  the  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Levant  Son.’’  It 
was  then  called  a  Reoi-latkd  Company,  there  not  being  at  that  lime  any  joint- 
stock  company  cstabliriicd  in  England. 


Ol  (OMAN  KMCIItl  . 


Ill  r.  memorial  presented  to  tlic  lloyal  Council  of  France  by  the  Council  of 
Come- -  in  1701,  in  speaking  of  the  Levant  trade, 

T'"  ,  .  ,v,  "  that  the  English  carry  on  that  trade  with  mnch  more  advantage  titan  tlie 
Kretnli  heir  woollen  cloths  lieint:  belter  and  cheaper. 

“  Ti  ..  Kii'di'li  also  carry  to  the  1-cvnnt,  lead,  pewter,  cop|>cr,  and  logwood,  which  as** 
goods  thev  tire  masters  t/,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  |>epi>er  ;  and  that  they  may 
not  drain  their  ti«u  rnuntrv  of  its  gold  and  silver,  they  take  in  dry  lish  of  their  own 
catching,  siigtr  of  their  own  colonics.  and  other  goods  of  their  own  product,  which  they 
nil  tut  tlie  coa-Us  of  Portugal,  Spain,  mid  Italy,  for  pieces  of  eight,  which  they  carry  to  tlie 
fsovatit,  t«  make  up  n  stock  for  .[lurvliasing  their  homeward  cargoes.  Dpoti  this  plan  it 
would  he  more  advantageous  fi>r  France  to'  permit  her  ports  or.  the  ocean  to  carry  on  a 
trade  tlirirl  with  the  l-evaut,  without  In-ii.g  obliged  to  unlade  at  Marseilles,  under  the  fear 
of  bringing  in  the  plague,  which  has  obliged  them  to  give  up  that  trade  entirely. 

"  And  by  the  edict  of  Ki-Sd,  twenty  |>cr  cent  was  laid  on  all  laivaut  merchandize  im¬ 
ported,  f..r  preventing  the  western  |*irti  from  lseing  supplied  therewith,  as  they  had  lx-foro 
been,  from  England  ami  Holland.  Thus  Marseilles  thrives  alone  in  its  commerce.” 

The  Deputy  from  Marseilles  disputed  their  statement,  and  the  Deputies  from  the  ocean 
port*  confirmed  the  views  of  the  Council  of  Commerce,  and  so  the  matter  ended  for  the 
time.  However,  since  this  period  tlie  French  commerce  has  gained  ground,  and  the 
ipuutitv  of  llrilisli  wisdlens  eiportisi  to  Turkey  has  decreased. 
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At  tlii.s  period  the  trade  with  Tuikcy  became  so  hazaulous  on  account  of  the 
war,  that  .Mr.  Oddy  and  otlicrs  suggested  its  being  carried  on  through  Russia; 
and  although  hut  little  of  the  import  or  report  trade  between  h.ngl.oul  and  the 
Levant  was  conducted  hy  that  route,  the  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  hy  the  channels  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Sicily,  and  various  places  in  the 
Levant.  Mr.  (ieorge  Chalmers,-*'  in  his  work  on  the  Damuhe  Ixonmnif  at 
Great  Britain  am/  Ire/oml,  states  the  real  values  of  exports  during  the  years 
1  SO j  to  1S1  1  inclusive,  as  follow  : 


The  above  shows  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  defiance  of  Napoleon's  decrees. 

The  value  of  imports  during  these  years  from  Turkey  cannot  he  satistai-torily 
ascertained,  and  the  customs’  accounts  are  exceedingly  obscure  on  the  subject. 
.Mr.  Moreau,  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  who  compiled  in  I'.ngland  very 
elaborate  tables  from  the  British  customs’  returns,  arranges  the  annual  average 
values  for  the  seven  years,  1SI0  to  1^'2’J  inclusive,  as  follow:  viz. — 

Great  Britain  and  Turkey  .  £  .".OU.fiTs  £  7t,  i.l  id 

(ireat  Britain  and  all  cuntric'  .  .  '>  i.  I  1  !'•> 

Biiitisii  Navigation  with  Turkey  and  the  l.csunt. 


•  The 
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I  m  pouts' of  Wool  from  Turkey  in  each  of  the  timlcrmeiitionrcl  Years. 


The  trilling  value  of  Brilivh  Woollcni  c\|v»rte<]  to  Turley  ami  I Jio  la-vant  U  chietlv 
altribuuhle  t<>  tiie  <-<  >m  it  ion  of  the  beautifully  lived  ami  very  cheap  woollen  cloth*  of 
Cn, -MMonnc,  in  France, — ami  nl«o  to  tile  competition  of  the  .Austrian  woollen  iiianufae- 
lure*  vrliieli  are  lived  ami  nianufnrturi-d  to  suit  the  Turki»h  ta-ie.  in  reward  o>  colour*.  a, 
well  84  the  Miitnble  adaptation  of  various  woollen,  cotton.  ami  *ilk  manulai  tine*.  the  eo.- 
tumo*  ami  taste*  of  Oriental  nation.*  ;ue  certainly  lee*  .studied  by  the  Uritidi  than  by  (lie 
French,  .Swi««,  anil  fiorinun*. 


|)i:n,Aitrii  Value  of  British  Cotton  Manufactures,  cvportcd  to  Turkey,  Ac.,  fron 
I  su’l  to  I  s;;o. 
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Hhitisii  .111,1  IrUh  Produce  and  cxp-rtcl  from  tie-  Poind  Kit>>r>l< <it>  m 

(  I’.iit-  ,,ii  tii*'  .Mediterranean;. 
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Tiik  present  trade  of  the  capital  of  tin:  Ottoman  empire  is,  comparatively, 
of  limited  importance — and  routined  ehietly  to  the  actual  consumption  of  the 
population,  instead  of  its  port  enjoyng  also  that  magnificent  commerce,  which 
ought  to  flourish  in  a  place,  naturally  situated  for  one  of  the  greatest  trading 
emporiums  in  the  world.  The  spirit  and  the  habits  of  the  Turk  are  certainly  not 
commercial;  and  until  the  Christian  population  increase  greatly  in  number, 
and  become  sfc  far  predominant,  as  to  he  uncontrolled  hy  the  former,  in  their 
local  affairs,  and  have  also  greater  freedom,  anj? extension,  allowed  them,  in  the 
scope,  and  in  the  sites  of  their  trade,  St.imlxml  will  continue  to  he  no  more  tiian 
a  secondary  commercial  mart. 

The  harbour  of  Constantinople  is  deep,  commodious,  and  completely  shel¬ 
tered.  Above  1OO0  large  ships  can  be  conveniently. anchored  within  the  port. 
Ships  ran  also  discharge  and  load  their  cargoes  alongside  the  cjunys.  Scutari, 
on  the  Asiatic  shore  on  the  Ilusphorus,  one  mile  distant  from  Constantinople,  is 
the  place  of  assemblage  for  the  caravans  from  Persia,  Armenia,  and  other  places 


in  Asia  that  trade  with  European  Turkov,  The  great  warehouses  for  corn  arc 
situated  at  Scutari,  where  there  nr.-  also  some  fabrics  of  silk,  and  woven  and 
printed  cottons.  During  the  continuance  of  Napoleon's  continental  system. 
British  and  colonial  goods,  even  of  heavy  weight  and  great  hulk,  were  introduced 
from  the  at  Constantinople  and  Salonica,  into  Austria  ami  Russia 

Into  the  latter  they  were  smuggled  by  the  agency  of  the  Jews  of  Brody  in 
Galicia, — a  place  still  famous  for  its  adventurous  and  successful  contraband  trade 
in  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  into  Russia.  The  late  war,  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
was  highly  injurious  to  British,  as  well  as  to  the  general,  trade  with  Constan¬ 
tinople.  It  revived  soon  after  the  peace,  and  the  consumption  of  the  population, 
including  its  suburbs,  variously  stated  at  from  UxgOOO  to  G(X'/>00  inhabitants, 
requires  a  large  supply  of  food,  drink,  and  clothing.  Gu/ultt,  which  was  first 
built  hy  the  Genoese,  and  now  the  principal  residence  of  the  Franks,  or 
foreigners,  is  the  place  of  discharge  and  loading  for  foreign  ships,  and  where 
the  custom-house  is  situated. 

The  total  port  charges  ar,  limited  to  the  small  amount  on  a  British  vessel  of 
only  .500  nspers.  The  commission  and  other  charges  for  transacting  business 
are  also  moderate,  althoueh  tlm  Jew  brokers,  who  conduct  most  of  the  bargains, 
are  not  on  all  occasions  scrupulously  honest. 

The  imports  consist  of  codec,  su^ar,  pepper,  spices,  rum,  cochineal,  indigo, 
logwood,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  ..niton  twist,  cutlery,  nails,  furniture,  butter, 
cheese,  dour,  paper,  glass,  wat'-iies,  jewellery,  \c.  The  exports  are  wool,  silk, 
otto  of  ro-cs,  opium,  wax,  hides,  goats’  hair  and  skins, .bullion,  diamonds/,  valonia, 
boxwood,  mohair,  yarn,  he. 

This  market  requires,  annually,  supplies  of  about  2/KK)  tons  of  codec, 
l  ,2(XMX/o  ins.  of  sugar,  .500,000  lbs.  of  pepper  and  spices,  7 IX JO  puncheons  of 
rum,  and  very  large  quantities  of  low-priced  cotton  manufactures. 

There  is  now  a  regular  establishment  of  steamboat*  between  ’Irieste,  Con¬ 
stantinople,  .Smyrna,  Odessa,  the  Danube,  and  Trehisond.  These  steam-packets 
do  great  honour  •*  the  company  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  at  Trieste,  and  to 
Austrian  Danube  Steam  Company,  who  have  established  and  managed hem  with 
great  credit  to  those  associations,  ami,  compared  to  the  f -rmcr  uncertain  and 
tedious  means  of  conveyance,  with  the  utmost  conw-mctice,  and  advantage,  to 
the  tr.n clling  and  comiuerci.il  public 

Wc  have  included  the  British  trade  with  Constantinople  in  the  foregoing 
general  statement  of  Un'.idi  trade  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  following  arc 
details  of  the  local  trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital,  and  of  other  towns  of 
the  empire,  as  far  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  and  to  condense  them 
from  the  returns  of  British,  French,  and  Austrian  consuls;  and  from  the 
statistical  publications  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  printed  at  Trieste- 
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A f  i'i ■rilin t«  tin*  rnlt-iil.it i->ti  tic  1  nlur  ■>!  tl 
wouhl  he  at  follow*  lV.r  Is  II. 

IV/tuct  one-(jfUfUr  of  UrvloJ  *!  >\M 

J  iJurt  ouf:-*ju4f'ttr  of  ’>  J  ,»t  >\ r* 

S op jhTvwtl  v>»« of  of  1  c.u;T0  lrf>;n  Ilf i»t  •>  . 

The  total  -v  at  tli-*  -.line  rate  ».f  r.-ilrul.-it  i<  *r.  '*fini|***rl«  f*>r  I  w  j'_’ wuhi  he  I  ..'i.77.007/. 

Thirty .  Iinti'h  m*.i!*  annul  Im.i  for, ip,  r,t.  it,  !*•  1 1.  mum  with  carp*.-.. 

other*  with  |ort-  of  v  ami  -ome  in  hal>n*t  :  .1',  I tr  1 1 1 - 1  ■  te.'rl*  am*  oil  timlcr  simi¬ 

lar  rirnnu*t.imi’t  in  I"!?.  I  lie  talur  ,.f  tie  t„.  ; .  l,n,-0. -e  h-  •  ;  la  them  i*  n«.t 
nofircl,  nut  lM-iti^  the  j.ntlin  *'  of  t  •  r»-at  llrii.ain,  or  of  tlm  colonic*. — anil  only  nfl’orilintj 
ITU  [>l<iv  1 1  HI  1 1  to  liriti-ll  t||i]>|>llin. 

Tin-  article.  of  Turki-h  mnnif,-.te«l  nt.il  known  lute  In  u  ,  \jwrl.-,i  it,  them.  wa¬ 

nt  fn!l<w «;  it  it  |«r».-il,In  that  nmm  non  hue  1-eii  expoMi-il  thn,  what  ha*  In  1  u  ilrclaieil. 
imt  it  it  l«  linvi-,1  tint  of  any  j; rv.tt  aii,*unl. 

Silk,  hair*  anil  ran  *,  Iltts,  j.ut  I*.  r-ian;  n|,ui:n.  .7< Ki  i  a-u*  ;  ,\it"»n  in>,l, 

.',23  I  hah  t;  *lin  |.'*  wool,  .',7s  l.alr*  :  y.  'l-u  I  wine*  122  -ark*;  -all*,  fi  IT  *a<  k*  :  latnh 

-kiiit,  *njijKv*,*l  to  Im  Hu*. inn  ;  pint**  hair,  72  hah  *  ;  1.7<Xl  pi.at-.kin*  ;  nmliair  yarn, 
1!)  half*:  «al<'i,.  11  ca*c. ;  wheat.  .37.70  ijtiarlrr*,  .umio-eii  to  I*-  ltu-*ian. 

The  following  w,r,  al*o  -lii j •{ n-tl  |,v  ltriti.li  to** ,  h  for  Smyrna  linrino  tin1  trar: 

Sheep’*  wool.  hair*:  tmt*.  !M>3  i|,i!i,t.il*,  from  irrhi'  imi  :  pint*’  wool,  12  hah*: 
lainh-tkin*,  1.7  hah-*  :  yellow  l»  rrie-.  I  it  tack*;  Imvwn  .<].  1 .700  i|uint.il.. 

Ten  v, ■**,!*  haic  aim  In-.  11  loa.li-.l  at  the  T„rki*h  j-.rt*  in  the  nciohUnrhoml  for 
Knolaml  with  full  e.iroiM't  ,.f  lmne;  ami  tinihei'  for  «hi|,-hni!ilino.  Ami  two  w,.e!* 

n  itl,  earn. a**  of  tallow  am!  !in*,*-,.l  loa'Inl  at  G,iiaU  ami.  1  hraila  fur  Utiol.iml.  A111I  lwoy,.**el* 
with  rnruoet  of  vahmi.i  ami  !in*r.  .|  h.aileil  at  jurt-  in  tin-  *.  a  <>f  Marmora  fur  Kip'lamS. 

Hiohtivu  n  *-.  l*  were  I". nil'll  itl  (hi*  ),oit  (luting  tile  year  1 3  12  fur  Gn  at  Iltit  iin;  the 
article*  nf  Turki*lt  pr'iluee,  m.anif  -tc.i  ami  known  tn  fmie  1**  11  e\|K>rti«l  in  them,  wat 
nearly  at  follow*  : — Silk.  2^77  hale*  anil  ca*e<  ;  opium,  0.7  caw*  :  hrn**,  eaec.  :  toharvo, 
|Oeati’<;  pi|x-!>o»  1*.  I  rati  i ;  Angora  00* ( '  ’  WO.!.  .7 \fiil  hale-  :  *ln-ep  *  wool,  til  I  hale*  : 
mohair  yarn.  1 7.'l  kale* ;  n  fine  .ilk,  12  halt-*;  hare  *hin*.  .71  halo*  ;  ox  hiiie*,  10  hale*: 
yellow  U-rrie*,  oils  t.aek* :  pal!*,  .7-71  rack*  ;  linu  eil.  <H>  *nck*;  mn.hler  ro..:*.  !h  t.aek'* : 
l*itwivo<.i,  7.70  tout:  ralonia.  17  ca*k«  ;  ma*tick,  12  i:«*k*;  jahp.  <i(*  ea*k* ;  topper, 
10  jilive*  ;  wheat.  !S,2.'lo  kil>* 

The  following  ir« wmI*  wm:  k  i  -riit  Sun  rua  hv  Ilriti-h  \et*el« :  2<X)  ton*  of  lennooil; 
111  lah.- ami  2<x> ‘(uintali  of  wool;  7-7  hah*  of  the*  p,  ami  .'17  hale,  of  lamh-.kiti* ;  1  o.a*c 
of  jiijH-  ‘i'1'l.s  )7(x»  nuintnl*  of  lia/el-mil*  from  Tn  hi-., ml  ;  one  ye«ti'l  loailni  \alonia 
at  I’anoormo.  am!  mi,1  with  l*, tie*  at  ?',i»ln.to.  hoth  f  r  Knolati’l  ;  tile  ti  --el*  io.atleil  at 
(ial.it/ ami  lhraila  the  followint;  article*  for  Knolaml  : — 7.11  kilo*  ((halatx  mea*ur<  )  of 

wheat  ;■  i!  Ifi  tack*  of  . . .  ;  10  1  tack*  of  r~l— -I*  rrii- ;  Ktf.7  <-a.k.  of  talh-w  ;  .72 

ra.tk*  of  *alt  Ixa'f :  |.7(i  hale,  of  wool;  7  hale*  of  -'Ik  ;  liie  M  t-el*  loailtil  full  c.arpn-. 

oflmnet  at  (lalatr..  am!  2  at  Sal-mien  for  Knnlntu]. 

In'eompariti^  thi<  return  with  that  of  la-t  year,  liter*’  will  a|,[*\ar  a  ilirre.a*tt  in  lh!2 
of  aleint  HX)0  hale*  anil  rate*  of  *i|k  i'y|*,|toi!  from  (hi*  jmrt  ilirivt  to  Great  Britain. 

The  e\|i-,:t  of  tllk  f*r  Great  llrit.tin  from  Smyrna  mint.  1,"wc*it.  have  inrrra***!  in 
that  year,  it*  a  ;',»*!  ileal  of  .ilk  ha.  i.ieen  *vn!  to  that  |>ort  f"f  tranv-liijiment  for  Great 
Urit.aln,  <>f  whiih  m.  exact  nerount  ■  an  he  |inv!irnl  here,  it  h.axvot^  ln*cti  eon veye*]  in 
.D  tnileiat*  limler  foieipi  llap1. — .Irranyftl  />,>;»:  Cumuhir  rth/rtn,  ifatrit  ('mutanh- 
my./,.  Dr,,  ill.  1 3)o, 
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AnniANon.r.,  although  the  river  Ahtritza,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  w 
navigable  from  the  sea,  ran  scared v  be  called  a  seaport — Hunt,  near  the  month  of 
the  Marilza,  being  in  fact  the  Port  of  Adrianople.  British  goods,  especially 
cottons,  arc  carried  to  Adrianople  for  sale  ;  but  considering  the  beautiful  anil 
convenient  situation  of  this  city  on  the  Maritza.  and  in  the  centre  of  a  naturally 
rich  country,  its  trade  is  comparatively  iiiMgnikrant.  Adrianople  lias  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  from  !  10,000  to  lOO.ttOO.  About  one-half  are  Turks.  -11,000  are  (ireeks, 
and  about  ‘.’0,000  consist  of  Armenians' and  .lews.  The  streets  are  remarkably 
narrow  and  dirty.  The  houses  and  the  customs  are  sail!  to  be  more  perfectly 
Turkish  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  empire.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
consular  returns. 


<-<l  >-i  fatal  t. 


happ'd  l  -e  from  that  dreadful  scourge,  the 
d  i{‘ cotumerre  during  the  two  preceding  sears. 

arlv  n-  great  as  on  former  sears.  It  would 
eminent  etaifmg  liens  V  duties  on  all  !mm- 
held  it.  their  mighlmurimod. 

1  hv  the  Bute,  and  urn-  thev  to  Is-  eoiitimnsl, 
end  to  the  fair-,  to  the  great  piejudiee  of  our 


plague,  wlm  h  pn 

Imwhh'rambng 

haie  l>een  ipiite  a«  laige  hut  for  the  hs 
action,  that  P»A  place  at  tl-.e  differ.-,! 

••Thev.  exaction*  were  lertmnb  nut  I 
thev  would  -oon  haiethe  effect  of  put ti 
trade. 

••  To  Adrian. -pk-  it-elf  tin  n-  can  U-  no  doubt  that  tie-  late  commercial  trp»t-y  will  U- 
produ.  the  of  advantage;  for  this  eiti  U-ing  the  only  one  in  Bomnelin  in  wlrch  then-  i<  a 
custoul-hou-e,  the  dealer'  from  tie-  in!,  ri-.r  pre'ern-d  going  n«  far  a»  l’hilij».|Mdi  to  make 
tlie-r  purchases,  wlu-re  thev  were  tree  from  tlnn-  duties  on  the  purrba-e  which  would 
In. .-  !»-on  exacted  here.  Now-,  that,  hi  the  new  treats,  all  places  will  U-  on  a  leiel. 
Adri  mop!.-  will  naturally  resume  it.  commereial  impirtanee  av  a  cetitia!  depot  for  goods 
destined  for  the  consumption  of  Jlnumclia  and  Bdgnria. 

"  ( lur  export  trade,  diis  -.ear,  has  1  ,-en  mtv  artii  e  ;  hut  the  pi  ■ since  of  two  of  our  principal 
art’u  I.--,  -ilk.  and  otto  of  rob  s,  proved  n  rv  ifeli.  lent  :  the  former  mu  U-ing  aUne  half,  and 
the  latter  two-thirds,  of  an  average  rrop.  The  cultivator'.  ief  have  Uu  n  somewhat 

prov'.sl  . . -rot  irinditig  the  .Ilk  is  gradually  U-c.  .ruing  more  general.  'The  cultivation 

of  lins.-cl  is  increasing  in  this  neighUmrimosi'.  U.t  year  four  Bttglislt,  and  tiu-  foreign, 
vessels  hail-  Uvn  Badi-d  with  this  article  :  there  are  yet  .several  cargocf  to  embark,  and 
from  tin-  high  prices  juvid,  tlu-re  can  lie  little  doubt  that  the  eultiiatiou  will  !“•  still  further 
iiicrea'i-d.  The  principal  part  of  the  wool  o!  this  ni-igliUiurhood  »n,  Ia*t  pat,  *<’iit  to 
Prance  and  America  :  u-rv  little  to  K,, gland." — .  Un„n«]dr,  ,/uromry  S.  ISdlh 

-  The  different  fairs  n.  . . .  . . .  in  general.  well  nttendoh 

“Th.-rrops  ,.f  liu.eid.  wax.  and  ink mix  have  proved  almo-t  entire  failure*.  That 
of  rum,  hardly  more  tlian  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  eouiit rv  -  and  that  ot  vvool, 
owing  t-i  a  mort.ditv  among  the  «lnept  mueh  less  than  iisiial.  '1  lot-  our  prineipal  articles 
of  export  w.-re  conlii.ed  to  *iM  rind  *■«»  <>t  run .« ;  U.th  of  which  wen-  abundant,  but 
unfortunately  th'-ss-  two  rttiele.  art-  precisely  the  ones  wliieti  are  lea-t  intim-nei  d  bv  the 
stipulation*  of  the  convention.  Silk,  U-ing  a  produce  "f  our  immediate  nciglilxuirlewsl, 
was  m-ver  suhjcctei!  t-i  anv  attempt  at  monopoly,  but  was,  always.  frrr  o«  Mite,  and 

the  facility  of  smuggling  it,  atel  the  little  nn-cmilLi  taken  bw-tlm. -Turkish  authorities  to 
pnv.  lit  It',  e-mtimn-s  as  formerly  in  the  hand.*  of  contrabandists."— .  Utrimwpfr.  Junr 


Oii'-uf  the  pritiripvl  articles 
t  being  dyed  by  the  dealer*.  are 


inufacturn  mn.umnl  here  is  gray  calicoes  :  which, 
a  usctl  In  the  Bulgarians  fee  summer  dresses,  Ac. 


1 1!  \  nt: 


VI )  It  I  A  \ Ul‘ l.l 


>3 

Hi,-  ciuImiih  authorities  pretending  that  th:-*e  article*,  ha  vim;  Ix-rn  dvcn  ti  tin*  < i  \ ,  !“•- 
linin'  Tnrki-h  a*  -“Ill'll  levy.-:.  tlirm  I'J  j«  r  nut  dnt\,  ill  addition  In  til!  live  per  i  nit 

already  paid  mi  tln-tii.  Tin-  *anm  may  lx'  *:nd  of  imi-liii-i,  of  which  imn.i  tor  >pi.u,titi>  * 

nr.*  |>nnti-il  here  lor  tin-  j«nrj«»'i-  of  ■otmivo  a*  women'*  lmad-dn . *,  Ac.  ;  <.f  oij-.ir  made 

into  mveetmcat*;  .uni  in  f.u  t  of  nil  article*  on  ulie-h  tin-  -Holit.ot  labour  ha.*  U  t n 
l*c*tnwcd.  In  *|iitc  of  our  reinon*trniice*  they  'till  continue  lew  tin**-  dntir*,  and  they 
have  received  direct  order*  fmm  ( 'oiistaulinoidi-  to  iln  -,i. 

“  All  other  l'iiro|x-an  nation*,  <-xr*'|*t  llit-*;a,  having  adopted  the  commercial  nil- 
irntion,  tlm  "Purlc i “li  authorities  nlxdnhed  tlm  int.ni.il  duties  that  mi-  in  common  with 
Hnidnii  subject*  formi-riv  paid,  intending;  that  tlm  latter  -hould  I'itlmr  directly  or  in- 
ilirocllv  lx-  *uhjeet.il  to  the  nine  [>er  rent  internal  dutie*  stipulated  hv  the  convention, 
On  (he  now  silk  coinim;  to  market,  tlm  lhi**ian  (liarj'c  d'Afl'nirei  at  ('<>ti*taiiliiinplc 
Mi.-e.-eded  in  nbtnimtii;  a  vi/erial  letter  diri-ctinjc  that  only  three  |x-r  rent  «,,,  to  U-  eiftcted 
from  Uu**iau  subject*  ( areordino  a*  tlm  lin.siian*  »a\  to  their  treaties  with  Turkey 

Siueo  then  a  lirman  ha*  lieen  reeeiieil  dir.-ctm;*  that  while  three  |*t  lent  oidv  ivn*  to 
lx*  i.emamhxl  from  Ku**ian*,  the  seller*  ol  all  Lrnod-  to  them  Mere  to  ho  called  ii|em  to  pay 
tlm  nine  j>er  rent  internr.l  dutir*.  The  l{u*.ian  t-nn*nl  here,  lonm  r.  routinn.-d  to  re-i*t  ; 
a  vi/erial  letter  iv»*  no-nin  received,  orderin'.'  that.  thnui;h  « ln-n  tin  \  knew  the  ..  li.*r-  m 
("x>d*,  tlm  might  e\nct  from  them  the  nine  [«  r  n  nt  dutie*.  th.-v  Men*  not  to  in. in  **n  oh* 
tabling  that  kwralelei*  from  the  Itiiniim  merchant-. 

“  Thi*  completely  render*  null  the  prciiuii*  lirman.  a*  it  i*  impo..  ilih  for  tlm  authorities 
here  to  knmv  the  sellers  of  gixxl*  tilde.*  they  ohtain  that  knowledge  fiein  tlm  l.nv.r-. 

“  In  the  meantime,  while  them  priiileg.-*  e*  ntinne,  tlm  evi-.rl  trade  in  tin*  ijuarti  r  may 
lie  considered  n*  entirely  |n«t  to  u,.  or  on  the  average  pric*-*  of  this  v.  nr  I  calculate  that, 
mo  have  to  pay  on  silk  ten  to  fifteen  |x  r  cent  more  dntii-.  than  the  |tu-*im-.  and  on  all 
ntiier  article*  about  nine  |*er  rent  more. 

“The  cultivation  of  litre.il  and  *cvium  in  thi*  n>  igh!""ir!.v*|  i<  anv.nallv  increasing 
to  the  advantage  of  our  trade  thi*  year;  hut,  the  licaw  rain,  during  tin-  autumn 
de*troynl  nlmut  half  the  crop,  damaging  the  lemaiinl.  i .  not-,*  ith. lauding  which  als.ut 
lidOO  .pmrtcr*  were  Iwuglit  principally  f  r  tlm  French  market  *.  ,\oneu.i*  -ent  to  Ibigland, 
the  Knglbh  merchants  thinking  the  .pialitv  not  go-*!  enough  f..r  that  marker,  A  very 
large  rpiantitv  of  Ixitli  them  article*  i<  eonoitni-d  in  thi*  country. 

•*  The  crop  of  rice  ha*  U-eti  very  almndun!  hut  of  inferior  .pialitv  :  an  - u ..  a  1  o . . , . 

11*.  per  cm  t.” — .  lilninin/i/j ,  Jnmittrt/  I  !  *.  t 

A I’fttoxt.M ate  Statement  uf  the  (inantities  iitui  Average  I’ticy.  of  the  |irmri-|i;il 
Articles 'of  Ttirkislt  I’roduce  annually  brought  lo  A  drianopie  for  Sale. 

AKTICLKS.  ]  UmeVol:..-  Bih.ii., 


\'*Ii)nu  (from  Murrt)  * . 

HrrxmH*  .  .  . . flo/rn 
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IAN  t.MI'IUK. 


Auimwi.s  ami  Dejvarture.s  at  KmvU  Port  of  Adrianople)  in  IS  tO. 

a  r  r  i  v  r. n.  dki’artk  n. 


|)  R!^  C  R  l  l‘TI  UN.  No.  of  tor*  No.  of  luroi>f  ‘  N".  of  Ton-  R’a  of  Invoice 


A  loo-  Itriti'h  vessel*  have  loaded  ivcasionally  at  K.nos,  hut  »>»«  ittjj  to  the  total  failure  of 
tho  liu-cvd  crop,  ami  the  very  small  crop  of  v  a  Ionia,  uo  llritish  vessel  arrived  in  1  StO. 
The  invoice  value  of  the  cargoes  exported  has  la-eu  calculated  at  the  average  exchange  of 
KHi  piaster*  per  i  sterling.  In  I  SAT  there  entered  o  liritUh  vessels  (-pit)  tons)  in  Kal¬ 
la.*  t.  ami  sailed  with  ent-giS'*  valued  at  oSUtV.  sterling.  In  l^ll  there  arrived  ‘J  Hti- 
tisli  'hips  (till  tons')  in  KilList.  ami  earth'd  away  cargoes  of  Imms  valued  at  llOo/. 
One  Turkish  I  French,  )  Austrian,  o  Ku-*inii.  -  Greek,  and  2  Sardinian  vessels  arrived 
in  ballast  the  same  vear.  ami  carried  away  assnttcd  ear^m-s  of  linseed,  silk,  valoni.t,  vVe. 

Htuivin. — The  roadstead  of  this  city  alVc.rd.s  good  anchorage,  ntid,  after 
Constant  mupie,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  I’.uropean  Turkey.  ’1'lie 
population  is  estimated  at  nearly  7-»JN>0  inhabitants,  consisting  of  about  .">(XH) 
Turks,  and  -n.titX)  to  d0,0t’.O  Jens,  am!  the  remainder  (irceks,  Franks,  v'Xc. 
Tho  narrow  streets  of  Salomon  are  somewhat  cleaner  than  those  of  most  Turkish 
towns,  ami  its  appearance,  varied  hv  monuments  and  domes,  when  viewed  from 
the  hay.  is  remarkably  imposing.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  commerce  of  Sato- 
nica  in  I'-VJ  mid  in  wo  have  taken  the  followin'.;  abstracts  from  consular 

reports;  the  first,  for  ISA*.’,  abstracted  from  a  report,  drawn  up  othcially  for 
the  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  those  for  ti  e  latter  period 
from  the  reports  of  the  liritish  consuls. 


Svvrr  or  rttr.  T*\ur.  »\  Svi.oxicv  is  Is.!-.'. — •*  The  'ate-  of  im|Hirts  are  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Jew  luivor*.  who  porcha-c  at  long  eivdit  and  protraettsl.  though  jnir- 
rallv  -lire  pavniont  ;  tliev  give  prices  from  eight  to  twelve  per  ecut  higher  than  in  Con- 


standing  hnraar  K>nd.*  for  import  -ales,  at  the  rate  of  two  percent  per  month,  for  the  period 
tile  Kind'  inav  have  to  mu,  again-t  drafts  on  Constantinople  at  thirty-one  d.vvs’  *itilit  ;  a 
sale  0|H'ration  thus  effected  would  re-tilt  in  an  immediate  remittance  bv  a  one  month's  hill, 
at  the  s.am,»  prices  a<  at  Constantinople  or  Snnnia  at  crvslit. 

**  The  evjsirt  trade  lielnugs  exclusively  to  the  Turk  and  Greek  cultivators;  who,  from 
their  indigent  cireirnst Alices,  nspiire  either  advance*  on  making  a  conditional  contract,  or 
Kirniw  money  at  high  inlcrvst  to  enable  them  to  prepare  their  harvests,  the  parties 
advancing  or  lending  having  the  preference  of  the  produce  as  it  comes  to  market. 


u;wn  oi  >.u.onu'. 


aaith  a  aloaiitctiou  tor  intorost  on  tlio  current  price-.  p\iai  liv  other  purchaser..  Tito  only 
opulent  cultivators  are  to o  or  >i\  rV  v < .  or  native  prim-es  who  produce  corn  uml  oottou 
wool,  ami  aio  not  rayptirv  ada  ancs-s.  It  happens.  thouuh  rarely,  that  a  -mall  barter 
against  pra.'alui-a.-  (with  the  ew-eption  ot'  urain, )  L-  made  in  taking  it  at  tiav  par  can: 
advance  on  market  }’ riov-s,  ami  bv  uniat;  in  e\chanuo.  otto  third  amount  in  out-tami- 
ii\iT  luxaar  bomls.  oho  thiral  in'  bill.-  at  tliirtv-ono  aiays’  sijjlit.  rani  tlio  kd.ntce  in 
oa>h.  Tito  Jo*v  hankers  never  allow  ilUoount.  on  scllim.;  their  j'ajvr.  am!  iua-ariaMv 
demaml  two  per  cent  ilise-osint  on  pureha»int;  tlio  pap-r  of  others  ;  tln'roup'in  in  uiutij;  an 
orvlor  to  hue  prodm-e,  Turkish  firman  monov  or  Spanish  dollars  should  K'  sent. 

“  Tlio  tt ado  of  Snlnnk-.i  in  it-eif  is  ,smridcra!-k-.  as  teuarals  the  daily  \a ants  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  eomputed  at  UX1.000,* — sir...  Jov-,  dO.tXXl  ;  Turks,  dtU\X>  ;  atul  liravks.  includ- 
iiijja  to»  Frank  tamilia—,  kIt\l\Xt,  all  of  which,  m>'ro  or  lass,  rasp-dro  '-apphc'.  in  i-e/oKio/s, 
manufacturos.  anil  metal-  :  addt  .1  to  whiob.  the  city  fumi-ha-s  a  l  a  rev  (sution  of  eavds  for 
the  extensive  fairs  of  Farlej'o  in  O-ilv.  of  Lucca  m  November,  ami  of  Slurs  itt  February,  of 
each  a  oar,  w  hero  all  transactions  ;  rv  for  cash. 

"  In  lSoO  tlio  imports  wctvaulv  d.IXM.fXX)  piasters.  ami  the  exports  oOO.lXXh  In 
I  ST  I  the  former  cxa-awled  T.lXXt.O  X',  and  tlio  latter  l.tXXUXX'.  In  ls,;o  up  to  the  nOth 
ot  .hme,  the  t'u-tom-hou-o  ro*.;ts  ers  shoaacti  the  import'  to  haao  iue.a-asi-al  to  nearly 
ta,lXX\(XX>.  ami  tin-  exports  to  upa.aral.  of  I.IXXVXX1  j.i.i'ters, 

*'  Suppiia-'  in  eo/o«)ii/,»  ami  tr  amifaeturos  haao  Ken  fmiu-lusl  for  tlio  last  twenty  a  ears 
thra'uoh  imhreet  channels,  at  hoaaa  aihhtional  cajvn-c-  ami  aaith  much  dcl.wa,  from 
Smyrna.  Constantinople.  Marseilles,  Leulinm.  Trieste.  ami  Venice.  Latteila.  as  re.jvets 
manufactures,  /„'«<;/■:«</  ami  .-Iw.v/rrri  haao  fnnii-heal  the  on-ater  part,  but  a-ol.mial  produce 
omtinm-s  to  K  received  fn'm  't-v-md  ami  tliinl  hamls,  avhil-t  it  coi-hl  Is-  im|‘0-"tcd  direct. 

“  The'  Fnitoai  States  iiaa ine  eiy-at  capital,  ti’-uethor  aaith  yntr.iotaiiu.ary  as.mmcrai.il 

that  part  of  the  eaimmeree  a'f  Sal.uiic’i.  wliieli  ra-f.-r-  to  imparts  of  ov/ormi/.a,  ami  cheap 
aahite  ami  priutcal  cotton,.  If  tlio  IVrte  were  to  ai-a  away  witiiits  injurious  nstem  of 
thraaaaiuo  ovoiv  passible  ditlieulta  in  thewaa  of  the  mask  eultia atn;-.  ami  dimmish  the 
heavy  taxes  imp’Sa-al  up-n  tlta-m,  the  eap-n  trait.-  mi-;ht  K-  aery  much  a-yta-mle.l,  a-ou- 
siilemn;  tlio  a;est  ipiaiititv  of  tine  l-’aa  land  act  uin— .Itiaatisi.  the  eatnioraliuara  fertility  of 
the  soil,  the  cheapness  a’f  manual  labour.  ;iml  the  di'p’sitinn  of  the  inhabitant' to  cultivate, 
if  only  a  little  encaniraccd  by  evompthm  from  iusiipp’rtal-h-  contributions,  -o  fraspientlv 
lovicd  lay  their  rapacious  ami  tyrannical  Turkish  ami  other  p-ttv  uo'eriiots,  who 

endoavour  to  enrich  theiuselaos  at  the  e\pe>i-i*  of  the  mva"itous  farmer.  t\ho>o  sub-i-ti  mv 
for  himself,  faintly,  and  labourers.  dep-mL  upm  tlu-  reduction  he  maa  K-  able  to  etVavt  m 
baro-ainitnr  for  the  taxes  on  bis  pmdmv. 

'•  A’rpirfs. —  S/trr/>’>  /( Ki/.  Aniiuai  aa eratre  pnslm-e.  <>iX'  to  TtXt  tons;  p.-iav,  Ins* 
cost  in  1’siil,  117 1?  dollar'  js-r  oke. 

K-r.  and  January,  the  shepherd-  hrimr  their  tl-vk-  from  the  im  nutaii.s  io  fi-.sl  in  tile  plains 
near  the  toavn.  and  then  make  eontraa-t.s  with  pimha'a-rs,  who  ndaamv  them  fra’tu  -’-I  to 
o0  |K-r  cent  up'u  the  pra'Kyhle  iptanuty  lika-la  t->  K-  proaimvd. 

“  I.a-t  year  they  aacre  torvasl  to  -all  their  llisva-s  at  (w>  paras  the  oke  to  iwaai-rnmeitt, 
^whilst  mera-ii.ints  aa  oulil  ha\ o  -^ia  on  !«*,  Thoptv'out  aeari  |s;i.’,i  sr)j.:llas  w  era- tri'a-n  h\  the 
Turkish  aoa’Mt.  although  piira  ha'i-is  aaoitM  readily  haae  paid  L\\  The-i-  arbitrary  tuea- 
stt tvs  have  had  tin-  statural  eilevt  of  aliinitiisliino  the  ipiantitv  rvveiMsl  by  the  am-uts,  to 
!K),(XX)  ustcad  of  (atX'.tXXI. 

--  .sji.iH./f.a, —  Aaeraoe  atmua!  pravlmv  cri.tXX)  oke-.  This  article  seldom  e-em-s  diravt  to 
Salotiia-a  for  -alo.  I*  <- itsbasl  in  the  units  of  Mount  Ath  "  ami  KoiUcs-a,  during  summer 
ami  early  in  rammm.  The  manner  here  for  pnvurinu-  'p.uiuvs  is  by  making  a  cam- 
tract  with,  anil  ui'iuu  adaatla'es  to  the  oaa tiers  of  til*-  ti-hilto  K’:U'.  aalto  ctioauo  to  dcliaer 
the  ipiantitv  they  may  procure,  aaith  the  comiiti.m  that  the  iprality  i-  approaa-al  of. 

“  Hair  Silk.' — Animal  aaerauv  praaalmv.  as  ri-o.inls  receipts  at  S.il-'iilca,  a-  folloaas; 

Fine  imitation  Fieslnnmts,  u(XX)  oke-  ;  S*votul  imitation  Fiaslmouts,  I  UXX'i>ko<  : 
tliinl  imitation  Pioaimouts,  JtXX)  okos. 

•  This  estimate  of  the  population  ami  the  number  of  Jews  appeals  to  us  evaporated 
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“  Season  of  delivery  fr"u;  i ho  country.  ami  of  working  in  tow  n,  from  Juno  to  Ootolvr. 

“  First  quality  tillage  *>lk.  I  10  :  second  quality  tiling.  iX);  third  quality  tillage.  SO. 

"  l!eneral.ly.  an  imitation  of  1’iedmont  -ilk  Q  that  exported:  sometimes  the  first  nml 
wwml  quality  of  tillage  silk  also,  hut  tho  Lit  tor.  a>  wall  as  the  thinl  quality,  is  ohiolly  confined 
to  tho  country,  to  Smyrna,  ami  to  t!mw;  for  tin-  puiqvseof  being  manufactured,  mixed 
with  cotton  twi't.  into  diflervut  kinds  of  stutFs  worn  l*v  the  inhabitants.  'Those  who  wind 
the  cocoon  in  town  always  make  advances  to  the  tillage*  from  October  to  April,  of  JO  to 
-*0  paras.  for  the  amount  of  osssjns  likelv  to  Iv  pnilucod.  This  produce  only  requires 
encouragement.  ami  a  diminution  in  taxi's,  to  he  increased  tenfold,  and  to  Ivcome  an 
article  of  great  importance. 

•*  ll'ine. — It  is  quite  iuqs'v<ib!e  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  produce  of  wine:  hut 
it  max-  k>  estimated  at  from  1 0,1  XX)  to  L'O.CHX)  tons  annually — average price  Id  to  20  (vxras 
per  okc.  The  countrv  Is-ing  particularly  favourable  for  cultivating  oms,  then-  docs  not 
ap|wH\r  any  reason  for  supposing  that  with  pixqvr  care  and  management,  the  wines  made 
in  the  numerous  adjacent  tillage*  might  net  Iv  rendered  tit  to  *up|iort  a  long  sen  \o\age.. 
in  giving  two  or  three  |sxm*  more  the  ok«\  on  ismdition  that  u  1  tter -loudd  k'  mixc-lwith 
the  grain'.  •  The  general  flavour  of  the  wine  made,  when  unadulterated  with  (niter  and 
liiac,  resembles  ;vrt  or  'tnmg  claret.  A  villagx'.  distant  from  Salomon  alsmt  JO  miles, 
ealUsl  Mari*to,  prtsluoe*  a  limited  quantity  of  wine,  net  exceeding  ttX>  tons,  of  very 
nqvrior  quality  :  but  the  nmducers,  from  tlie  scantiness  of  the  crop  of  grn|vs.  generally 
demand  .10  to  tit)  paras  the  oke  for  the  wine  they  produce,  and  even  then  mix  it  witii 
water,  otherwise  it  would  bo  fully  equal  to  the  best  Hurgundv  in  flavour.  and  not  much 
inlctior  to  port  in  strength.  l»y  giving  10  paras  more  for  the  oke  than  the  usual  price, 
this  ta'te  and  strength  might  Iv  insured. 

"  Timber. — Quantity  inealculable.  a«  therv-  are  many  hundred  aerx's  of  tine  forc*t  trvvs, 
(pine,  beech,  oak,  ami  walnut.)  still  untouched;  J‘.X)  small  argtv*,  forty  ti'  tiftv  tons  eneli, 
a ix»  generally  'hip(>isl  to  Situ  no.  and  other  places,  in  the  shape  of  states  for  fruit,  wine, 
and  oil  casks.  The  pacha  of  Kgvpt  sent  largx'  order*  here  to  buy  timlvr  for  shipbuilding, 
and  : lie  finest  description  of  masts  and  '(sirs,  largo  enough  for  a  three-decker,  could  bo 
pnvurod  in  abundance  and  cheap. 

"  Corn. — Season  of  produce  from  June  to  August.  The  wheat  is  c'liqseasl  of  the  hard 
and  tender  quality  of  fair  description,  though  not  tort-  clean  The  same  may  lv  said  of  the 
other  grain*.  This  prosimv  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  opulent  Turkish  noblemen,  and 
the  greater  part  i*  generally  tispiirtsl  for  government  ;  hut  a  considerable  quantity,  exsvpt 
in  caw"  of  scarcity,  i*  allowed  to  Iv  ovportid.  The  kilo  of  Salomon  is  equal  in  weight  to 
four  kilos  of  I’onstnntinople. 

Siiltal  f  i  s/’/i'd  it  ml  Sulmmi,  a*  well  as  other  descriptions  of  cheap  salted  and  dried 
ti'li.  are  largely  consumed  at  Salomon  and  in  the  xieinity  :  the  fisheries  hating  of  late 
te.tra  entirely  failed,  the  want-  of  the  place  are  furnished  from  other  markets  to  the  extent 
‘of  JtX)  ton*  annually 

N.x vic.xi  ion  of  Salomon  in  the  Year  IS.17. 
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Kxtntet  j'rttm  liepart  at'  ilritish  Causal,  31j<  July,  1MI  : — “As  regards  the  import 
of  British  manufactured  goods,  and  the  product?  of  British  colonies.  tlio  undersigned  is 
not  awarv?  of  at  tv  iufr.iction  of  the  treaty,  except  a  fvtv  trilling  irregularities  in  demanding 
lees  upon  gxxvls  crossing  mountain  jtassvs.  the  which,  how  o'  e  \  hate  always  been  re- 
funded  upon  application  to  the  pro|H’r  authorities. 

“There  being  no  British  a  cents  at  any  of  the  dependencies  ;  of  this  imnsulate)  and  no 
British,  and  onlv  a  few  Ionian,  merchants.  upon  a  very  limited  scale,  it  is  impossible. to  ar¬ 
rive  at  any  certain  facts.  Merchants  of  the  country,  r.iyahs.  are  the  principal  inq>ortor>  of 
BritUh  manufactures  at  ixalonica. 

"  Kespeeting  exports,  those  articles  which  may  still  be  considered  as  moiio(>olics  or 
subject  to  vexations,  are  .uilt.  snujl'.  IiihImt.  .-tarts,  anil  iiMnis.  a  rtstr.-r  cloth  of  the  country. 

“  .>alt  is  a  monopoly.  The  evils  arising  from  this  monopoly  arc  certainly  great  when 
it  is  considered  that  were  the  -alt  tntde  free,  the  inhabitants  generally  of  these  [*arts  of 
Turkey  would  purchase  thvir  salt  at  7  piasters  10  paras  per  ok c,  or  dd.<.  10  ft/.  per  ton 
(ex.  1 10).  instead  of  paving  as  they  now  are  ohiigvtl  to  do  by  llrtnau  grautcsl  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  mono-voly  10  piasters  10  pants.  or  3  Is.  1  W.  jvr  ton. 

“  The  ouantity  gf  salt  yearly  rendered  from  the  salt  (sun  iii  the  Gulf  of  Saleniva. 
is  estimated  at  eleven  millions  of  oke*.  or  13,1*30  tons. 

“  If  the  cost  oC  all  salt  delivered  to  the  Mirtc  lie  taken  at  lie  rate  ot  >alt  impoiHsl  Ir’iu 
other  parts  of  Turkev.  which  is.  all  charges  includcvl,  7  piasters  (O  paras  j  er  oke,  el¬ 
d'd.*.  10,'./.  (vr  ton.  the  protit  to  the  mirvv  U|sm  the  produce  of  the  -alt  |hii:.  o!  Salomon 
alone  i*  about  ridoAXH).  piasters  or  7 .*>00/.  i,o\.  1  10k  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  pn  tit  i*  far 
nvore  consitlerablv',  tor  the  salt  from  the  pans  of  Salouiest  (a  brown  «ah  mueli  esteemed  by 
the  (x-opleof  the  country)  does  not  is  st,  delivered  t»  the  mirss-,  7  piasters  10  |>ara'  jvr  >’ke, 
more  probably  o  piasters  10  jmrns  js  r  eke.  hut  it  i'  ditl'.eult  t> *  arrive  at  the  fact.  The 
purchaser  of  the  niouo|volv  receives  al-o  the  customs  duties  ujs  *o  all  sal,  delivered  to  the 
mires';  he  enjoys  therefore,  a  pioftt  considerably  above  Us.  !’,'</.  p-r  ton  derived  trom  dit- 
fcretice  of  price,  which  explains  wire  it  is  generally  estimated  that  the  purchaser  ot  this 
inono|H>lv  gains  100  jkt  cent,  hut  at  the'  rate  at  which  it  has  Ihvii  disposed  ot  this  year, 
the  pretit  will  la*  nearer  AX)  jar  rent. 

'•  In  a  country  like  Turkey,  where  the  lower  enters  are  s<»  much  subjected  to  oppression 
from  the  r.ijvacitv  of  the  minor  authorities;  and  who-e  von  existence  dvp*  mb  upon  silt, 
owing  to  the  injunctions  of  the  clergy  to  cull-rev  a  'triet  ohsorv alive  el  eeeb'siastieal  ordi¬ 
nances.  as  reganls  their  llkamaiaH,  or  Lent,  the  fact  ol  their  being  plundered  v>f  so  large 
a  sum  is  a  grievous  oppression. 

*'  The  timln-r  tratlr  is  subject  t>'  certain  restrictions  at  variance  with  the  sense  ot  the 
treaty.  Merchants  who  wish  to  purchase  timber  for  ship  building  must  now  apply  t>>  tin- 
(vaelia  for  a  permit  t>)  cut  the  timber,  which  application  must  lv  scut  to  Constantinople  for 
approval. 

••  Starrs. — Tliere  has  Uvn  an  endeavour  to  put  on  a  tav,  but  vm  the  representation  of 
the  consul  it  has  been  generally  waivevl. 

“  Sunlf'U  a  iuono|Mv|v  t>v  the  prejudice  of  the  foreign  mervhant. 

“The  a/t/xis  ciMir-r  riot  Its  are  use.  I  entirelv  hv  the  majority  of  the  |vcopIe. 

“  Silk. — Although  the  convention  lias  proved  greatly  K-netieial  to  the  'ilk  trade,  ami 
has  caused  a  verx  ren»iderah!e  increase  in  its  production.  'till  complaints  are  made  against 
the  rate-*  at  which  the  duties  arc  |>aid.  ail  >ilk>  loing  valued  at  ’AX)  |>er  oke  (e\.  110', 
13.*.  7  l</.  peril*.,  the  relative  value  of -dk  in  those  part'  U-iug — l't.  1>.*>  to  AX)  (nr  ok.-  ~  : 
Ids.  *>*/.  t>>  13.*.  7j>/.  per  lb.;  dd.  Ids  to  130  i-cr  eke  ss  *».  •>{</.  to  s.,  K'ji/;  per  lb.  ;  3d. 
1  10  to  1  In  (vr  oho —a  7*.  < »/.  to  7*.  MX/,  |>er  lb. 

l'lie  lint  quality,  called  /■iiyo.i  J’uilnnnitrsr,  is  .liantil-aoturcd  entirely  t>>r  e\|M>rtation  ; 
onlv  a  small  quantity  of  the  second  quality  i'  'cut  to  Kuro|v  ;  live  grv'uter  (sirt  of  this  mid 
the  third  qualitv  is  consumed  in  Turkey, 

“  The  ra vails  engaged  in  the  trade  of  British  manufactures  have  -utTered  lately  from 
failures  at  Vienna  and  Trieste,  as  they  managed  their  bill  o|>eration'  with  b'ugbvmi  tlirougli 
these  places,  there  being  no  dirret  exchange. 

/Cxptsrts, — A*  regards  exports  from  Salonica  to  Kngl.md.  the  amount  is  trilling 

“  The  onlv  article  purchased  for  Knglard  during  the  U't  ve.ir  at  Salomon  .tin!  tin  de¬ 
pendencies  of  the  consulate  has  Uvn  l«om---  for  umnure. 
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Tin'  ^ross  returns  of  trade  for  *he  year  l-S-12  show  »vnie  improvement  in  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Saloniea,  when  compared  with  tlie  your  preoodinc 
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The  a!>ove  increase  of  trade  may  lv  attributed  t>»  a  more  correct  <\'tem  of  ml  mini - 
sterinc  the  local  uvnomment. —  U~r<  oppression, — lc"  pluiulcriu;r. — anti  to  every  one  Ivin:; 
free  under  tho  treaty,  it  mav  bo  said,  to  dispose  of  hi- own.  Much  credit  is  therefore ilue  to 
tlio  l.vtil  covernmeut  of  Sihmiea.  nmi  the  more  *o,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same 
system  of  honeste  and  philanthropy  i<  not  jp-tieral  throughout  the  country. 

HritisA  Citfuttil. — Thoonlv  lhiti'h  eapital  employed  at  Svh'nioa  dunuy  the  year  that 
the  undersigned  is  a  wan'  of.  has  Ivon.  for  wheat,  l-M>/.  :  Kmcs  1  IOt)/,  Total.  'IlSti/. 

('intis. — Those  intjHirtisl  durin>'  the  venrwetv  for  the  IXunilv  Strain  Company. 

ToHHtUie. — The  inetvaso  in  the  amount  of  l.riti'h  tonnage  may  Iv  attributed  to 
two  entires.  |,t.  An  increased  ilemaml  for  llriti'h  £\vh1s.  Id.  The  «> solution  come  to 
hv  the  importers  to  receive  wood*  ilinvt.  owin^  to  the  vexatious  lieluvs  wltieh  ,veur  at  the 
custom-house  at  Sera,  an*l  the  itiellieient  state  of  the  (Irvvk  vessels,  lo  whieli  tlivv  are 
transported  from  that  island.  The  inereH«e  of  forvijin  tennat^'  ari-os  from  the  mimlvt  of 
vessels  arrixinu  during  the. autumn  for  Cain  freights. 

Hritish  Mnnnj'nctHrrs. — The  ineroa-e  tn  the  value  im|»ortcd  during  the  vear  is  hv  no 
means  inconsider.thle  :  vi*..--ln  ISH,  importevl  direct.  til.  Ido/.  ;  in  (.reek  vessels,  rut 
Syru,  1‘d.tXK)/.  Total.  7.1.  Ido/.  In  IS  11.  direet.  do  si)/,  ;  |.y  (.rock  ves,el»,  ri.i  S\  ra, 
3.V_’70/.  Total,  4I,doO.  Showing  an  ineroa*e  of  II  ,ol->. 

The  demand  for.  ami  eonsninpliou  of,  cs'tton  twist,  enn  calic-v*.  prints,  shawls,  and 
snadapolhims,  have  eo!i»idernhlv  increased  :  the  improvement  is  at  the  same  tine-  uvucral, 
though  to  a  less  extent  in  the  articles  tinted  in  tiro  list  of  price-'. 

The  only  article  which  i<  on  the  decline  i,  eott»n  velvet,  vihieh  at  one  time  it  was 
exjieoted  would  have  'U|vr-sod.sl  nankin,;  the  latter,  however,  have  reclined  in  -.'me 
decree  the  favour  whieli  tliev  formerly  enjoyed,  the  proplo  of  the  eountrv  tiudiii£  s lt.it 
tho,o  aro  more  durable  and  more  cleanly  f>>r  wear  than  tin-  velvet'.  Until,  nankin  is 
preferred  to  Saxon.  lvritish  nankins  have,  it  mav  Iv  -aid.  entirely  smvfsniled  the  toreict. 
All  Hritish  luauufaeturi-s  Imported  during  the  vear  have  Uvn  for  fnroiou  account.  Tliis 
trade  continues  entirely  in  tin  hands  of  the  |voplo  of  the  country,  and  will  continue 
tn  he  so  until  the  spirit  of  enterprise  leads  some  one  to  nipple  Saloniea  a>  a  d<  |«'t.  l'he 
jvople  of  the  eountrv  would  tind  it  to  their  advautac1  to  purelu<e  on  the  sj-ot.  instead  of 
addressing  themtelve'  as  thee  now  do  to  the  1 1  rook  m^ent*  at  l.ivcrprol  and  Maucho-ter. 
The  whole  of  the  manufactures,  or  at  lca,t  hv  far  the  greater  part  of  them.  im|»>rusl 
during  the  vear.  have  been  disprov'd  of  at  the  minor  markets  and  lair'  in  the  interior,  at  a 
protit  of  from  10  to  |.»  |>er  cent.  A'  no  trilling  p'.rti.m  is  o.ion  on  erv-lit.  tin-  deduction 
of  interest  thereon  will  leave  the  net  profit  at  from  7  to  1'J  |vr  eent. 

Forrii/n  Miiunthcti/ns. — Throe  in  repute  aro  the  «/r«i»-iv/o».  whieli  arrive  in  larc' 
ipiantities  through  Irol^rado  hv  land,  and  through  Tim-te  hv  >ea.  Mr rimx .«  aro  rather 
more  esteomesl  and  more  in  demand  in  the  full  of  the  vear;  whieli  may  Iv  attributed  to 
the  c'ueral  chanc'.  at  that  time,  in  llie  eo.tume  of  the  f.  ioale  i  la-,. 

Fancy  C.'ixv/s. — This  trade  iuetvases  and  se.eral  retail  'hops  have  Ken  op  tied  ;  l>'r- 
mcrlr  there  was  only  one  at  Saloniea  :  theie  are  now  live.  The  freeJ.'-n  ,.|  liaciinc 

liritish  Iron  — The  consumption  of  tins  article  his  decreased,  roving  to  ore  tier  'upih.'i 
beino  sent  from  tho  mines  of  Siiimtk o^/'near  /'Ar/ijeyo/n,  whieli  air  now  mo'T  exten¬ 
sively  workisl.  Thi,  iron  is  eheap  r.  wiiit  h  1,  the  elm  !  cau,e  .(  ii>  Is  m  *  prof,  tie  I  ts’ 
liriti-.h.  Cuioiiiiils  ate  chietly  suppll.d  from  l  iie'teaml  the  Itai  an  ports. 

The  FsjHirt  Trot/c  1  i.i '  not  I  .sen  ,0  active  as  m  former  vears.  The;/nir/i  matkets  have 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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Thk  trade  o t  this  extensive  section  of  European  Tuikev  is  eiiiefiv  important 
as  regards  the  intercourse  between  its  juris  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  trade 
between  Scutari  and  the  jiorts  of  Venice,  and  Trieste.  The  j>orts  of  Prevcsa 
Durnzzo,  and  Scutari,  might  become  imjumant,  if  anv  great  practical  im- 
provement  in  agriculture  or  trade  wine  made.  Under  the  existing  sjovennn-'ot 
we  do  not  expect  any  favourable  progress.  Albania,  including  ancient  Epirus, 
posscssi  s  a  climate  ami  soils  capable  of  jiroducim;  valuable  crops  of  corn,  hemp, 
sines,  currants,  and  various  other  fruits  and  productions.  The  /keen  </i  Cothiio, 
belonging  to  Austria,  has  one  of  the  safest  harbours  within  the  Adriatic,  and 
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forms  the  principal  inlet  and  outlet  of  trade  for  tiro  wild,  and  almost  independent 
country  of  Moitlatc^rv. 

Prkvks a  is  conveniently  situated  for  trade  at  the  entrance,  and  on  the  mirth 
side  of  the  Ambracian  Clulf.  It  has  a  population  of  uulv  KAM  inhabitants,  and  was 
formerly  the  entrepot  of  hpirus.  Dnuiin  is  admirably  situated,  and  its 
harbour  might  be  well  sheltered  by  constructing  a  mole  at  no  important  expense, 
so  as  to  render  its  port  sate  with  ail  winds.  Population  estimated!  at  oOtrO. 

A  vo  Lon  A  is  a  deep,  commodious,  and  well  sheltered  port,  insalubrious  from 
neglecting  its  drainage.  (roods  for  Herat,  a  considerable  inland  town,  are 
imported  into  Avolona. 

Sccr.v Ni,  in  Albania,  has  a  population  of  diout  dO.ttrXi,  U  exports  timber, 
for  which  vessels  ascend  bv  the  river  to  its  lake.  It  has  also  v-rtie  nrm.ifacturo' 
of  cottons,  (ire-arms.  Cve.,  and  vaids  f,.r  luiihling  vessels,  which  are  engaged 
ebietly  in  the  coasting  trade,  am!  in  the  trade  with  Venice  and  Trieste. 

Arta.  though  nearly  demolished  during 'the  lin-ek  in  .urreetiou.  ;.s  ..till  a 
place  of  some  importance,  with  several  bazaars  ami  some  nmmitiw  hires  of 
cotton,  wool,  and  leather,  jit/<cntns,  or  shaggy  cv/m/.w,  embroidery,  &c.  It  is 
situated  on  tiic  river  Arta.  about  six  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  gulf. 

The  following  extracts  from  consular  returns,  wilt  illustrate  the  present  com 
mereial  state  of  Albania,  and  especially  of  Prevesa: 

“The  Turkish  financial  year  extending  from  die  l-t-Iotlinf  March.  ’.“’I.  to  the 
Ut-ldtliof  Marvh.  iNtd.  In'  ullVrvd  the  lir-t  example.  in  this  pi -wince,  of  the  ,  'hlic 
revenue'  being  directly  e-.iH.vUsl  on  account  of  the  government.  The  -\  -non  ha.  rlilen ,, 
various  changes  in  the  hval  usages  and  regulation-.  lw  which  dilVen -nt'hiaitches  <\f  trade 
were  previously  governed.  The  new  taritV  of  dutiis  imi  importation  and  exportation  has 
been  put  into  oj-eration  within  the  'aim-  period. 

••  In  the- p-iivral  iinpvrt  and  ex]mtt  trade  of  this  province,  vessels  under  the  Iviiti-h  and 
Ionian,  the  lirvek,  ami  Ottoman  (lags,  nrx-  alu»*'t  the  only  ones  engugol.  A  few  Au-trians 
forming  oxvasional  exception-;  while  only  v-m-  ves-el  under  the  French  (lag  lias  appeared 
here  within  the  la-u  till  wars,  ami  very  •  v-lv  anv  under  the  Kti'-ian. 

••  Midi  regard  t>v  the  tarilf  valuation'  of  lSo'..  wool  ami  val-uvia.  K  ing  the  only  a-;iole» 
of  any  im|>ortanv-e  iijsvn  which  the  eompvit.uioti  of  duty  nec-ovling  to  the  tatitV.  had  been 
foutivl  to  U-.tr  an  unfavourable  application  to  the  produce  of  tic.-  province. 

•*  Till'  y,.yr  tin*  euMoni-  d-.tiv .  U-ii.g  l'.v.  uu  d  out  Jo  partic'  «!i-  .w>-  .u  hlvt  tv  to  make  a 
general  application  of  any  cuvptioua!  rules  which  they  miy  think  e.-mlm  ive  ’to  their  own 
iuterc'tx,  within  the  limits  of  the  t.viitT.  tiu-v  lived  the  dut\  --n  v.--.-!  at  ‘V  |-ir.i<  per  pouml. 
vsjual  to  - 1  J  *  j.-ia'ter*  |H-r  ijnintal,  in-tcad  of  d  I -j  1  p-o-tet-.  u  Inch  will  prove  a-  nearly  ai 
p-'siUe  espial  in  am-mnt  to  what  iv.w  forme- U  !m,'.'d  -n  the  c-.p.-it  of  th..  article  pn-vioudj 
to  the  introduction  of  tlie  tariff ->f  1  'Vis, 

“On  Valonia,  alsvt,  a  reduction  of  duf.  ha-  Urn  corn- d-d — nvtnelv.  fvr  every  KHX1 
pound*.  Venetian  weight  (y.ptxl  to  aU-wt  s'.  -piintat.i,  It'  pla-tii-  lot  all  ipialitiv  ••  n. -tv-ad 
ef  (IS  piasters-  a.  e-lahti-hed  hv  th.v  t  uitl. 

“•Hie  libetal  m.iuuv-r  in  wln.it  tin .  Alhmian  contractors  have  determim  d  t-  act  in 

this  re-pect,  is  the  mere  erxshtahle  to  them,  from  their  having  paid  an  extra  prim  for  their 
contract,  as  max  U-  observed  he  the  following  tal-le,  -howing  the  ainount  received  hv  tho 
g»v  eminent  tor  farming  the  cu-tom-  dutic'  in  Kpirti',  during  « a-  h  of  tin-  Ii-t  live  xt.im  ; 
which,  as  cx'inpurvd  witli  tin-  trade  under  the  llritidi  and  Ionian  llag'  at  I’tv-vc'.i,  may 
atl'enl  some  guivle  to  the  practical  elleet'  of  the  m-w  'V'tvin  in  this  di'tiict  ;  the  ditlieully 
of  obtaining  anv  precise  data  with  regard  to  the  other  port,  of  Kpirus  and  foreign  tlag»  rvn 
deriiig  it  impossible  to  c.urv  out  the  eompun-on  !->  a  tilth  r  extent 
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supplies  for  the  Brito  h  ir.»rri'on*at  Corfu.  These  supplies  of  cattle  arc  .vlt  drawn  fnuu 
the  neighbourhood  of  Monwtir.  on  the  confines  of  Boumctia  ami  1  ppor  AllMiua,  whither 
the  contractors,  or  their  airvuts  arv  accustomed  to  jvrvxrecd  >wa>ioim!K  for  tho  purjxss,.; 
*rtd  the  road  lolls  freejueutly  tcvurtmt;  (about  once  in  each  Jay  s  journey  )  were  heavy 
charters  on  tho  conveyance  of  cattle  hv  w x\  of  A  nnina  to  the  costs t." — l\t I. 

Ukoiu-ations  issued  by  tho  i Malic  .Y<;:tr  (StqK'riutemlei.t  i  f  Finances  >.  for  the 
Collcctots  of  Customs  in  Kpirus,  Yanina,  ''fib  March,  pSth  April)  IMl. 

1.  —  “  British,  French.  ami  Austrian  tm  reliant  s  imp-ortht;;  uvshI*  Irotn  Europe  into  the 
Ottoman  dominions  m  ill  j\iy  on  nrtiv  im*  at  the  port-,  for  custom*,  i  hi  tie*  three  per  cent, 
ami  tor  interior  duties  on  tho  sale  or  transport  ok  'iieh  oaxxtx,  two  jxt  vent,  in  conformity 
with  the  tariff  and  treaty  in  our  jx\*-es.'toii. 

5. — "  llatiui;  obtained  the  prwjx'r  to'karvs  for  the  aforesaid  -.xxxl.s.  neither  the  hover,  •  ,  t 
tho  fellers  of  Mich  ire'll'  -hall  lv  rwjuind  to  pvv  any  other  duty  for  the  -.one.  to  what¬ 
soever  jvarl  of  tho  empire  they  may  de-iio  to  convey  them, 

3.  —  "In  the  same  manner  the  jueiehaiits.  subjects  of  tho  empire,'  whether  Turk*. 
Chriftians,  Jews,  Bemtii*.  or  not  Bcr.ttlix.  impoitino  nieivhandtte  at  the  m-vciu!  port-,  will 
pay  the  fame  duties, 

4,  — "All  Eurr.jxanx  and  others  convey  ms;  front  Alleluia  rattle  and  other  articles 
will  jwv  nine  [ht  cent  for  interior  duties,  and  three  nr  evnt  for  >  vp-  it  duty,  making 
in  all  1-  per  cent. 

d. — “On  all  live  'took,  the  prexfuce  of  this  district.  o"inoy  vd  to  tile  |x>rts  he  subnets  of 
the  boivromvutiomxl  tlirvo  powers,  there  wilt  K-  paid  nine  jx-r  cent  and  three  [>  r  cent,  a- 
for  all  other  anieh's  the  j'rvduoe  of  the  empire. 

(v. — •'  All  pvds  bought  in  tile  province  of  Triealv.  orin  Boiunelia,  and  oonveve  t  to  the 
shippiut;  ports  of  Arta.  lYevcsa.  ami  Xatuoutia.  whether  by  a  *wbji  et  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  or  by  a  European,  on  arrival  at  tin-  place  of  uniat  kiuion.  will  jay  turn-  j-vr  *  vnt  for 
interior  duties,  and  thnx'  per  cent  for  evp'ct  dvitv. 

All  Ueilenie  merchants  and  other  Mihju  t-  o  j  1 

pri-ed  in  the  new  treaty,  purc!ia*in;;  uieivhandi/e  in  Tutkev  n>r  l-.nini-,-.  imu  r’.ute  irons 
Eitrv'jx'  into  Turkov,  will  j-av  aeeoivliito  to  former  u-a^e:  tiui  i.  to  -ai .  u.o  -iu»  wi.nh  nm 
lx»  wanting  to  Complete  the  I  '2  jxt  rent  evjwirt  duty  -mi  article*  the  pn-liue  amt  man  marline 
of  the  Ottoman  territory,  'hall  lx-  levied  on  the  Ottoman  vernier  ot  -r.  n  n  , ■  ■  on amnio  .  c.d 
on  article'  inijorti-d  fr>>m  Eup'jx-.  the  ditlcrvueo  vinim:  to  iru.,e  op  me  jev  i  -r.t 
'lull  paid  hy  tlie  buyers.  Hellenic  subject*  diatl  |  O 

duty  of  dl  JXT  ix-ut.  and  the  vernier.  rij.  j-cr  vvtit.  and  it  dims  lx'  moradeia  ujx.n  t m  t,, 
prvxhivv  the  parties  in  order  that  the  public  tn-.i-my  m.iv  in  i-iwi.c  i n  i,.„, 


towns,  will  txvv  nine  per  cent  for  interior  duties,  and  thn  o  |  >  r  i  >  nt  e  vi  •  i :  u  i 

10.  — “  in  die  same  iiutcu-r,  all  articles  of  Turkish  produce  euti  rum  item  the  villou  s 
into  the  town*,  uul  on  U-coniint:  isuivertvxl  into  another  h-rtn.  s-  i  r  <  v.im:  ;o.  ivm|  into 
cloth,  cotton  int,  thread.  Ac.,  if  afterwards  -cut  out  to  other  town*  amt  v.l.a  ■  >  *  »e]  p.iV 
according  to  fornn  r  u-.ii^o. 

11.  — “All  mcrvltandijo  ewmiinj  into  Epirus  hv  land  from  Constantinople.  Sniv  ma. 
Salouica,  ana  Iarissi.  acvvnijvaniixi  hy  projxr  tcskiue.  will  not  le  liable  to  any  duty  .  hut 
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not  hat ing  the  said  to*karvs  "ill  |viv,  if  the  produce  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  nine  |ter  cent 
fur  interior  duties  ami  three  jvr  cent  cut  *ul'*e<pteut  o.xjH'rtaiton  ;  or  if  Rurojiean  produce 
too  (x-r  cent  and  time  jx'r  cent,  making  in  all  live  per  emit. 

12,. — “  (I.xxL*,  v i i- ,  articles  of  Turkish  prtxtnce,  d.-stimul  for  internal  consumption,  iu- 
tnxluml  into  the  too  n<  of  Kpiru*  from  Trieala.  Bitolia.  ami  other  |>art*  of  Knumclia  where 
the  duty  of  Ikti'tfp  continues  to  he  taken,  will  jury  according  to  former  usage. 

Id. — "  All  grain,  provisions  ami  live  stock,  coming  ftotu  the  dirvetion  of  Trieala,  Kla- 
*ona.  LVniioo,  and  Houmelia,  wilt  ]vay  according  to  former  usage. 

I  I. — ”  All  grain,  provision*.  live  'took,  nml  other  articles  which  may  he  taken  in  or 
out  of  the  towns  of  O.ritciui  ami  lA'seutieo,  will  pay  according  to  former  usage 

The  produce  of  the  tithes  of  crown  laud*,  and  of  the  Jjpahi  tithes  conveyed  into  the 
towns,  will  not  l«e  liable  to  any  duty.” 

N.vvu) ATto.v  and  Trade  of  l’rvtc*a  during  the  Turkish  Financial  Years  lSt<Ml. 

mi  it  t  \  k  t*.  n  k  i'ihu:  t>. 
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170  weic  in  ballast,  sti  had  wine.  2d  wine.  salt.  spirits,  chee* 
l  wheat,  sdt,  and  wine,  dt>  manufaetures.  1  manufaeturt *  m 
2  wheat,  timlvr,  and  states,  21  Indian  com.  d  Indian 


manutaotiirv*,  ft  onions,  1  onions  ami  spirits.  2  tico,  1 
nml  72  had  cargoes  of  spirit*.  spirits  of  wine,  iron, 
salted  skims,  kirlev,  cheese,  wolf,  and  other  skins,  tit 
lionet,  tlour,  <It-ii'h,  ligu  Ac..  raisins,  cotton*,  millst 
Of  the  dad  dipailtue*.  dO  had  sal:  lUh.  11  choc* 

. ia.  -  tab  '  '  ‘  ‘  ‘  ' 

lulhvk*. 


and  spirits,  (id  salt,  1  salt,  wheat, 
charcoal,  deals,  states,  O'thv.  and 
egnr,  tohaeeo.  leeches,  apples,  snulV, 
sues  and  t  horse. 

,  ,*..k  ti>h.  elite*,  timber,  and  garlic. 

lecehc*.  cheese,  olive*. 


■|S  lanih*,  mid  state*, 
u-co.  land's,  ami  k-. 
ri  Stool,  Ac*..  skue 
>vtlh  hor*c*,  mule.,  ai 
■  save*  ;  nml  di  had  I'm 


ilia,  d  1  bullock',  I's  bidioeks  and  pig',  nude*,  salt-tob.  olive*,  tokie. 


is  ha!! 


d  ha.l  e 


her. 


1  1  chcc»c  am!  luittor,  tisli,  hull.vks, 
•loth*.  Id  Indian  corn.  Hi  tim- 
leu  lnv.p*.  7  ttrvw.*od,  Ac..  7 

t>  pigs,  ehce-o,  -alt  li>h.  nml 
.  fishing  tar  lie,  salt  tish.  coal*, 
dm-,  bulhiU*'  hides.  oral,;,  s. 
,  olive  kernel',  tig*. 'heep.  and 


u  t.  that  ai  rived  at  the  |>ort  of  l’rete'.a 

1 11  the  tear  eliding  d  1 of  December,  l1*  12. 
tml  d'-’x  dt  part  id. 

7s  had  manufaetures  12  *alt,  1**  'alt  am! 


Of 


>lie.  a  linnet*.  d  *liulV,  d  wheat,  .'i  Indian  coni. 

1  1  irill.s.  and  wheat  ;  d  eotlee.  1  driid 

.1  .  aithenwarv.  d  rice,  I  fruit.  I  macaroni,  2 
t  l.cchc*,  1  w  If-skin*.  1  eodlidi,  2  apples, 
i.e.sl.  1  salt  tl 'h.  d  aim.  ink,  t  oil  of  almonds, 
re*.  I  onion*.  1  tif.v  and  eamiic*.  1  rum. 

1  il  I  ir  v,  I  lean*.  1  Iw,*,  d*  bullock*.  !) 
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bttllivks,  salt  buffaloes,  pigs,  lambs,  and  oats :  ta)  eliec>e.  1  -  ohec»c,  salt  Hsli, 
(Vniltn,  eggs.  sn  uT,  bunk',  \o. ;  l  elmtn sil,  l  canes,  -  dried  Iruits.  3  eggs  pmUrv. 
and  sholUisli,  I  eeb»  ;  3  firo\ux>d.  o  fit-tie  weed,  -  fresh  toll,  I  !  lumov. 

hurley.  chestnuts,  and  does;  -  hoops,  1  horses,  91  Italian  corn,  5>  leeches,  A  l> »vbi cat,, 
timlivr,  oli'vs,  and  oil ;  o  lutuhs,  sheep,  and  oats;  i’  lemons  ami  ('ratios,  1  tmilo>,  3  mis,, 
beum.  and  oli \ os  ;  1  oats.  3  vxil.-,  onions.  Ilnur,  Ivans.  H  olLes,  l  dives, 'beep.  K-.»u,. 
wad.  and  pigs  ;  II  pigs  and  swine.  1  tioo,  'J'-’  staves,  'J  st axes,  lotuons,  nnd  lamb-shin- ; 
-  sheep  and  timber  2  salt  ivls,  7  salt,  3^  shdlll-h.  1  snull  and  butter,  do  salt  ti-h,  - 
soup  and  td>acro.  3  skins  and  butter,  1  spirit',  II  valouia,  1  talenia  am!  pig-.  1  wine. 
3  who  it,  I  nhe.it  .ml  barley.  7  woollen  i  loth-.  ‘'timber. 


(’  11  A  I'T  K  U  X. 

A  "I  V  !  H"  U  ItKI'.Y. 

Tuts  extensive  region  comprises  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  which  is  traversed 
hv  mountains,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  1'aurus  ohain.  and  amidst 
which  arc  the  Ida,  Olympus,  and  Lebanon  :  of  part  of  Armenia. — part  o!  Kur- 
dcstatt, — the  vast  pachalic*>  of  Bagdad  and  tsyrtu. — ami.  nominally.  Arabia.  1  be 
population  has  been  variously  estimated,  exclusive  oi  Arabia,  at  from  S.tMKt.tHH) 
to  1  llMXM.lXX.). 

Anatom  v,  or  XarottA,  comprehends  neatly  all  tlie  peninsula,  greater  in 
extent  titan  Spain  and  Portugal,  situated  hetweeu  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  ami  extendin'.;  from  Armenia  to  the  1)  irdanellcs.  The  military  governor 
or  pacha  lias  tinder  hitn  tite  beglcrbeys  of  Anatolia.  Sivat.  Karast.  Karamattia. 
and  Trehisottd.  Population  chietlv  Turks  and  Greeks. 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  variable,  but  the  soil,  as  well  as  climate,  are  capable 
of  rendering  this  country  of  mountains,  valleys,  ami  table-lands,  a  most  produc¬ 
tive,  rich,  populous,  and  powerful  empire. 

The  towns  of  the  interior  are  numerous,  but  generally  ill  built  and  dirty. 
The  principal  seaports  and  places  of  commerce  along  the  coast  are  .Smut  >i<i, 
Hrttssn.  ami  ’/VrAt.ioW,  with  many  lesser  harbours  on  the  Levant,  Mediter- 
.  raneatt.  and  Black  Sea. 


1KAIU  OfvM\l!X\. 

Smyrna.  -The  port,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  deep  inlet  of  the  Levant, 
extend'  into  the  citv,  the  population  of  which  is  stated  to  be  between  I.SO.IHX) 
and  1 50.000;  half  of  whom  are  Turks,  the  rest  Greeks.  Jews,  Armenians,  &c. 
There  is  deep  water  for  Mbps  close  to  the  ipetys.  The  town,  which  is  .  f  great 
antiquity  is  tillby  in  the  extreme,  and  not  oidv  generally  unhealthy  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  narrow  ami  dirty  streets,  hut  when  visited  by  the  plague,  the  rnor- 
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tahty  has  been  proportionable  greater  t iiati  i:i  any  other  town  cm  the  Levant: 
from  jj.OOO  to  OO.tXXi  are  .stated  to  leave  been  carried  off  by  that  pestilence  in 
ISM.  The  commerce  of  Smyrna  has  long  been  of  great  importance.  Its  trade 
has  been  carried  on  as  well  by  shipping  as  by  the  caravans  of  Asia  Minor 
Syria.  Bagdad,  and  Persia.  Here  as  well  as  at  Constantinople,  ami  most  of  the 
Turkish  towns,  the  Jews  have-  managed  to  become  the  principal  managers  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  commodities. 

The  following  account  of  the  trade  of  Smyrna,  is  condensed  from  private 
eominun'.i'alioiis,  .  from  the  information  supplied  by  the  Priti'h,  French,  and 
Ameiic-an  consuls,  and  from  statements  published  in  the  “Austrian  l.loyds"  at 
Trieste. 

Report  drawn  up  odieiallv  at  Sinvrna  in  Mdd-I  tor  the  American  govern¬ 
ment.  iWc  have  omitted  a  few  passages  which  do  not  now  apply,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  treaty  of  M  i's.) 

“  ‘Pie  port  and  impirt  duties  are  >n  light,  and  so  little-  attcuti.cn  do  the  Turki-li  amlm- 
tities  gi  .  m  comim-ivc.  that  Smyrna  may  in  fact  Is'  called  a  fn-v  |»>rt.  The  import  duties 
(now  .">  |*vr  cent, )  are.  however.  rigidly  evaded,  and  the  lighters  w  iiich  trau-pirt  mer¬ 
chandize  to  and  from  the  'hipping,  stop  at  the  » u-tom-hon.-e,  which  i«  on  the  harbour, 
where  the  gc«s!s  are  evamined  lw  the  p-  ;-cr  otlieers.  The  monopolv  ( now  abolished) 
of  'ilk  and  -ome  other  artieh-s  seized  hv  the  Porte  are  e\eeption>  to  the  freedom  of  trade. 

“  In  coining  to  au.hor,  eaeh  v.'-el  is  bound  not  to  interfere  with  any  other  that 
may  have  already  obtained  its  po'iti.m  ;  and  if  interferenee  takes  place  so  ,as  to  cause 
damage,  the  offender  imw  pay  the  award  given  hy  the  con*t.l«  id' their  resja-etive  nation.. 

“Then-  are  no  lighthouse  or  harbour  dues.  The  onlv  charges  to  which  vessels  arc 
.'uhjeetisl.  an-  tlio.e  paid  to  the  consuls:  viz. — 

“  l)e|Kj'it  of  piijH-r*,  -  dollars;  clearance,  2  dollars;  anchorage,  I  dollar;  bill  of 
health,  2  dollars  ;  tnknrr  from  the  Turki'li  authorities.  1  dollar.  Total,  S  dollars,  or 
about  1/.  Ms. 

“  Tie  n-  are  no  established  pilots,  but  there  are  js-rsons  who  are-  sutlieientlv  acquaint,  d 
with  the  navigation  to  aet  as  .ueh.  It  is  not  usual  for  vessels  entering  the  port  to  take  a 
pilot,  but  ii  i.  sometimes  done  when  departing.  The  masters  of  vessels  make  their  own 
i«argaim  with  the  pilots  Ix-fnrc  they  sail.  The  mual  charge  for  piloting'  a  ve'sel  out  is 
Imm  d  to  d  dollars,  or  alioiit  10s.  to  Ids.  d</.  American  vessels  proceeding  from  Smyrna 
to  Constantinople  generally  take  pilots,  who  arc  paid  alvout  2n  dsdlars,  for  which  «mn  tltcv 
navigate  the  vessel  to  Constantinople,  remain  on  Ixiard  whilst  there,  act  as  the  captain's 
interpreter,  and  bring  her  latch  to  Smyrna  if  required. 

•  The  annual  inqiortatiou  of  roIVcc  from  the  Miited  states,  is  about  2,000,000  lbs.,  and 
the  annual  consumption  |.  near  <i.< M'Kt.t KK)  lbs.  The  importations  of  sugar  (n-tinvd  or 
I  lav.anr.)  amount  to  alxmt  I  ,d(X),(XX)  lbs.,  of  which  a  verv  largo-  projiortion  is  carried  here 
hv  the  ves't-ls  •  »f  the  Muted  States, 

“  life  niJIon  iii/iiiiiJ'Ii tuns  of  New  Fiighmd  termed  hluti'/inl  s/intini/x  or  dmutslirs, 
wen*,  '"me  time  ago,  Irom  their  -iqiei ior  tevture;  in  great  demand,  and  met  with  a  ready 
sale  throughout  the  Turki'li  |>oS'V"ion<.  But  their  reputation  was  soon  destroyed  hv- 
t lie  introduction  from  Knglaiid  of  immense  quantities  of  an  imitation  of  this  article,  of  a 
quality  however,  »o  inferior  as  to  evcludn  fair  competition,  and  to  ellaev-  the  distinctive 
character  of  tin-  strong  American  fabric. 

••  This  market,  now  (in  lSA.l)  receives  an  annual  supply  of  100  clu-sts  of  indigiv, 
10,000  He.  of  cochineal,  d(X>  puii<-heoiis  of  rum,  U-sidc'  iron.  tin.  lead,  brandy,  A  c. 

-•  Hie  e\|»irt  of  opium  to  China,  chiefly  by  Americans,  varies  from  300JXX)  lbs.  to 
HXl.tXX)  lbs.  It  is  superior  to  the  opium  of  Hindustan,  and  commands  a  readier  sale. 
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“  Tho  other  e\jMrt.<  are,  otK).(XX)  Hr-,  of  silk.  tiO.O(X')  ipiintals  of  raw  cotton,  KX\(HXJ 
piece*  of  earjict*.  70.1XX)  His.  of  old  cop|H’r.  -4(X\(XX)  horse-hide-.  1 . d(X\(Xh)  His.  madd>r- 
■-xils,  IXX)  ipiintals  ivinvl,  be-idc-  fiats’  xiool  ami  skin-,  x  ulonia.  olive  oil.  drug*.  .jiouges. 
ilex,  ami  raisins  in  lare»'  epiintitio*.  Ac. 

"  the  svool  o\|mrteil  to  the  Cnited  States  amounts  annually  to  alnut  l(X)<)  -ipian* 
Kales,  weighing  from  (SlXd  to  IjtXl  11>~.  1  lie  tig-  to  l.SO.iHXJ  ilruins.  ami  the  rai-in-  to 

dlX)  tons.' 

"On  an  average  of  the  ei|»irts  ami  import*.  the  charge*  on  -ale*  amount  to  almit 
1  -  per  cent,  ami  on  purchase-  to  aKuit  S  per  eeiit.  (Iho-c  rates  are  'till  aU>ut  the 


“The  French  enjo\e<l  a  valuable  traile  with  Turkey  prior  to  their  reiohitiou.  It  wa< 
jirosta'utial  ehieilv  livun  Marseilles  to  Constantinople.  Smvru.i.  Saloiiiea.  Candia.  Cvpru-, 
,\ lo| ijio,  ami  other  port-  of  Syria.  The  reiohitiou.  however.  followed  bv  Napoleon's  hos¬ 
tility  to  commerce,  broke  up  tlie  whole  of  this  lucrative  intereour-e,  ami  the  re-umpt nui  of 
it  is  hut  ot  recent  date.  It  seems  to  K-  rapidly  adi  aiming.  and  it  no  untow  aril  eient 
should  again  interrupt  its  course,  thete  seems  to  lv  go.*!  reason  to  Iwlieve  that  it  will  soon 
outstrip  its  ancient  magnitude. 

"Ill  17s.'!  the  annual  im|»vrt*  into  Marseilles  I'min 'Turkey  amounted  to  d’d.7(K'.(XXJ 
fram-s.  ami  the  export'  to  I’l.  I  !0.<XX)  frane'. 

“  In  1  ti.<-  the  importations  from  Turkey  amounted  to  dd.s7  l.sdO  fi-.im-s.  ami  the 
exportation*  thither  from  Marseille*  to  1  t>.7ds.0d.".  fiani'.  In  I7S-1  there  'uihd  from 
Marseilles  for  Turkey  ls7  u'-i'h,  and  there  entered  from  the  Turkish  port'  Ho  vc'-el-. 
The  state  of  1" remit  navigation  with  1  urkev  from  1*2,-,  tjlt.  period  at  which  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  Irntwceu  the  two  eomitries  wetv  being  u-sumed.  to  ls!d.  as  follows; 
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“  The  principal  imports  into  Stnirna.  in  \c"i  l'  of  the  I’nited  State-,  are  coffee.  sugar, 
spice'.  dve'lutf*.  runt,  i-oar-e  eottoti-,  and  turnitnre.  .And  they  take  ;m,i\  ictimi  cargoes 
of  wool,  opium,  old  copper,  drug*.  fruit,  wine,  oil  of  ro-e-.  and  some  few  other  attieli 


The  Treaty  of  1S.5S  between  Great  Rritain,  with  tiie  Tariff  of  ibtties  an¬ 
nexed,  (which  see, A  have  been  extended  to  Smyrna,  as  well  as  to  other  ports  nf 
Asia  .Minor.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Consular  Report,  are  introduced 
to  show  the  operation  of  that  Taritl’and  Treaty. 

“  The  stipulation*  of  the  treaty.  *o  far  a*  they  relate  to  the  export  trade,  and  to  the 
almlition  of  monopolies  of  agricultural  produce,  haveKvli  carried  into  execution  at  nearly 
all  the  places  within  the  district  of  this  t'on-idato.  The  t rathe  in  ma-tie  i-  now  tree,  hut 
it  is  not  xet  divided  whether  any  min  max  lie  demanded  for  the  mastic  ground-  for  rent, 
as  they  an*  the  property  of  the  Sultan.  Meanxxhile  the  market  price  .d  the  gum  at  Seio. 
is  now  as  high  as  it  was  during  the  existence  of  the  monopoly  The  i  xelit-iie  prtvihgeof 
manulartiiring  harrel-  at  ( 'hisiiir,  for  the  packing  of  fruit-,  which  was  granted  a  few  year* 
*xi>  to  an  Ottoman  -iihjivt  residing  at  that  place  ha-  been  withdrawn.  Sc' end  infraction- 
of  the  treaty,  in  re-pect  to  the  import  tntde,  liaxe  been  eommittetl,  and  mew ith-tamling 
the  nunou-tmuis’s  apiin-t  tl  ‘’nu  in  every  in-lance,  to  the  local  nuthotiti.-,  no  redn"-' has 
hitherto  been  obtained  from  the  1‘orte.  Among  the  tito-t  elating  infraction-,  i-  the  iiii|m*t- 
tion  of  a  duty  on  l!riti*ii  cotton  I^oods  (imported  in'  the  eray)  after  they  ate  ptinted  hero. 
This  duty  "as  7  ^  per  cent  on  the  xaltie.  but  it  lia-  -iuee  Ikvii  imtea-ed  to  l'J  percent. 
The  emtseipieuce  is  that  the  demand  for  iron  Is  of  thi- ih -i  t  iption  ha- cea-id.  and  an  artii  le 
im|'orteil  from  Svviuciland.  on  which  no  extra  duty  i-  levied,  i-  extensively  ti-ed.  a-  a 
substitute  for  them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  I’.riti-h  trade. 

“The  trade  in  tobacco  received  from  Hurope,  after  the  |  aynicut  of  the  duties  at  it- on- 
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are  very  ignorant  and  rapacious. 
al.l  nnil  collected  double.  Tit. 
Mokussi/s  In \  t*  Ih'vu  massacred 
n  cip|Kv»o  that  the  suqdus  p 


jwvrtntinn  ami  sale.  i*  not  free,  inasmuch  as  tin-  exclusive  priviletrc  of  manufacturm?  xtiutY 
(for  wliioli  jmqio-i'  ottlv  such  tobacco  i.  adapted)  lias  ken  granted  by  a  tirttajxn  to  otto  (lOr- 
son,  alto  is  eon*cptc  ntfv  tli.'onK  l).t\  or  of  tlio  raw  niatori.il.  Tito  Mohassiloi'  Smla-Nuoia 
lia»  established  a  niuno|>olv  of  load  drot,  and  though  protested  aoninst.  still  continue*  it. 
Tito  intention*  of  tlio  Porte  appear  to  l>o  sincere  in  ctideavoiirino  to  curry  all  tlio  provisions 
of  tlio  troatv  into  ell'ivt,  but  tlio  Mohassils  (in  all  tlio  places  where  tboro  aro  no  British 
mi  interests  moro  titan  tin-  orders  of  the  •rovertimeiu.  and  in  evneml 
some  cases  tliov  liavo  added  tbo  nt  ’r  ilntics  to  the 
trims  an’  ofton  afraid  to  complain,  bin  Intel v  several 
Ito  (H'oplo  for  this  .sonduot.  Then'  is  tp'd  reason 
their  j.rivato  cotYor*.  All  other  nations  have  patriot* 
patosi  in  the  advantages  consequent  upon  the  treaty.  and  Hits-ia  takes  advnntn're  of  it 
hv  Iter  subjects  enteriui;  their  imports  in  the  names  ol  subjects  of  the  Powers  who  are  on 
the  same  footing  as  Great  Britain,  and  on  exports  jvavs  loss  duty  by  a  separate  treaty  k- 
twoon  her  and  the  Porte,  which  she  adlion*s  to  in  this  respect.’ — Sutt/rna,  July  SI,  I'i  ltb 

Of  the  export*  from  Smvrnn,  Silk.  i<  the  most  imjwarttmt  and  valuable.  It  is  sorted 
into  three  dilVcrent  qualities  all  of  which  are  exported  to  Knjjland  in  assorted  pmjvortion*. 
Opium  has.  after  silk,  constituted  the  second  article  in  point  of  value.  Fruit— vir...  lip! 
and  raisins;  Drui/s  and  Hums,  dulls .  Mastic,  I  ulonin.  Olire  Oil,  (the  produce  chiefly 
of  the  Islands.)  S/uuu/cs,  Harr  Skint.  Caftan  ll'aat,  Cmits'  It  mil.  .Vo.,  are  ainonjj  the 
other  articles  rj-poW'd. 

Of  Manufactures,  oaqvet*  alone  are  of  any  important  value  anion"  the  export*. 

I'sat/rs  of  Trat/r. —  In  commercial  trnnsnetions.  the  Armenians  are  considered  in  their 
derlinos  and  obligations  far  more  honourable  than  the  Greeks  or  Jews.  The  latter  sup¬ 
port  each  other  hv  "iinrunti ;c*.  and  kin"  often  rich,  monopolize  the  brokerage  on  -ales  and 
purchases.  The  Greeks  are  slow  and  evasive  payers  :  hut  there  are  honourable  exceptions 
to  la1  found  to  thi-  rather  pmeral  eliShtetcr. 

Sales  of  iui|>orted  psal*  are  n»ually  made  on  credit-.  (seldom  for  eti'h, )  by  the  house 
broker  to  \\\o  street  broker.  that  is  b\  the  inerehant’s  broker,  to  the  outdoor,  or  buvor’s 
broker.  Sales  and  bargains  are  iiunle  under  some  bond,  writiii",  or  other  piarnutoe. 
The  creilils  are  for  |H'riods  (called  courier  or  pist  days),  each  courier  kino  |  ",  days  — 
payment*  lieoome  hv  agreement  hv  instalment',  Credit*  for  'iv  months,  am  paid  hv 
one-sixth  each  month,  k"iunin"  at  tli  end  of  the  first  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid. 
Sales  and  pureha-es  are  al-o  made  (iartly  for  en»h  and  partly  on  ereslit.  Harter,  which  is 
tedious  in  its  proet-s,  mu.t  k  eoti-idored  as  a  speculative  trade  deputdine  on  the  «ale  of 
the  articles  oxeli.in"xd.  Transactions,  (iartly  in  ca«h  and  partly  in  barter,  aie  al-o  common. 

Moait  v,  ll'nahts.  and  Measures.  are  the  -.tme  a.s  at  Constantinople. 
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The  British  eon«ul  d>H’s  not  state  the  value 
or  which  see  French  consul"'  account  hereafter 


r  the  articles  composing  tin  raqjor 
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Tho  following  account  ( l>v  far  the  nnv-t  distinct  in  it-  details)  of  the  tratle  of  Smyrna, 
for  the  tear  lSo‘».  i*  translated  front  the  hullctii.  of  the  .Minister  of  Commerce  ( 1’aris ). 


t  ot  NTi;lK>  Tl!  AHKII  WITH.  Imfi.-tv  i  Kxt'ortv 


*•  Iiv  rotni'aring  is;|<)  with  I s;i-S  we  timl  an  increase  in  the  total  navigation  of 
tmi«.  anil  in  the  tot  il  tuhio  of  t ratio  of  107, ill-/.,  of  which  L’US.U'.’O/.  win  in  the  e\|>orts  ; 
hut  t hi-  e>*iu|iari-oii,  which  onl\  relate'  to  two  soars,  does  not  prove  that  there  has  been  a 
regular  ami  definite  increase  in  the  traile  between  Smyrna  and  foreign  countries;  for.  as 
will  Ih'  'cen  hereafter,  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  in  I  SIM  was  ei)ual  to  that  in  lijdi),  and 
the  saltio  ot  i m j m rt *  and  e\[>ort»  in  the  former  tear  was  only  •|0,(XX)/.  less  than  in  the 
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Tiu  ssa  is  an  important  commercial  city  of  Anatolia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Olympus,  22  leagues  from  Constantinople.  Population  estimated  at  G0,000 
i  !>y  Ilalbi  at  100,000}  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  Ottoman 


empire  in  regard  to  commerce,  industry,  and  expert  artisans.  The  satins  and 
tapestry  arc  among  the  most  esteemed  of  its  fabrics.  Ciaur.es.  Uitl'ct.v-.  .-.ml  cot¬ 
tons  are  also  manufactured.  The  trade  with  the  interior  is  facilitated  hy  the 
caravans  which  pass  through  lirussa,  in  the  line  Between  Constantinople  ami 
Smyrna,  and  other  Asiatic  towns.  The  trade  hv  sea  is  curried  on  by  the  shallow 
port  of  Mondania  on  the  Ciulf  of  Marmora. 

The  clay  called  Mecrschwauin,  or  sat  Ovlh.  abounds  in  a  neighbouring 
mountain.  The  monies  and  weights  aiv  the  same  as  those  of  Constantinople 
(I)ictionwiire  iiit  Comineraiiit).  lirussa  is  said  not  to  he  clean  :  and  yet  that  it  is  the 
cleanest  of  the  Turkish  cities.  The  following  abstracts  of  consular  letters  contain 
recent  information  relative  to  the  products  and  trade  of  lirussa  and  its  surround¬ 
ing  districts. 

It  was  on* tomary  in  tonnv  eases  to  collect  the  .«« //«/•.•  or  couiiuiinal  tax  l>v  in-tai- 
incnts.  -lt  i»  now  iwnonsl  at  one  lull  |vav incur,  and  cause-  general  prv—ure  throughout  tlio 
district.  The  .l/nA<i.v.vi/,  or  su|ieriutcndcnt.  has.  however,  acted  coii'idciatcU  ail  !  npiitaldv 
in  tixing  the  assessments,  a.-  far  as  circumstance-  permitted. 

“  1  his  ta\  i-  nominally  rated  on  individual  property,  without  clear  di-tinetion  between 
capital  and  income.  Real  projH-rlv  i-  taken  generally  at  a  very  rvdtievd  valuation,  and 
the  means  or  protit  of  each  pomon  i.  kept  in  view,  as  well  as  hi-  pnohm-  a-., --ineiit. 

"  Mussulmans  pay  lather  Ic—  than  the  Rava-.  hut  not  in  anv  excessive  di-proportion,  and 
the  wealthier  classes  are  nlten  surcharged.  which  relievo-  the  poorer.  Tile  Ifuni/r/i, 
lini/n's  capitation-tax.  is  maintained  at  the  -cine  aggregate  rate  for  their  p-.-:t  of  the 
country.  It  is  said  that  after  payment  of  Il’O.(XK)  piaster-,  or  about  1100/.  -telling  for 
their  commune,  the  C recks  could  m>t  complete  the  demand  on  them  for  1-10.000  pin -ter-, 
without  including  the  inlant.-  and  superannuated  male-  in  their  village-,  as  contributors  in 
the  highest  class  charged  sixty  piasters  i.iimiit  I  Is.  |  per  head,  am!  the  depulits  would  have 
to  call  anew  on  tliose  wititin  die  town  to  make  up  the  dclicit,  if  no  deduction  was  allowed 
hy  the  government. 

“It  may  be  observed,  ’hat  vvhil-t  other  duties  and  im|o-t-  have  all  been  inerea-ed. 
those  on  imjiorts  have  leyu  reduced  to  por  cent,  aecorvling  to  the  now  treat \.  and  that  an 
abatement  of  d  percent  vva-  allowevl  last  war  to  the  producers  on  the  -ilk  dutio-. 

“The  damage  arising  from  the  rivcr’ovci  (lowing  its  hank-  and  inundating  the  whole 
1’lain  lias  1-een  very  great.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  in  this  part  of  A-ia  .Minor  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  ot  com  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Their  farms  fonncrlv  constituted  the  principal 
wealth  ot  the  most  considerable  families:  few  of  whom  now  remain  posses-od  ot  anv  sub¬ 
stantial  property. 

“Many  villages  are  abandoned  from  the  submersion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  them. 

“The  bridges  on  the  road  to  this  place  have  been  vle-troved  hv  llo.st.  wi’hin  these 
few  years,  or  otherwise  completely  dilapidated  and  neglected. 

“Iresh  inducements  hy  foreign  markets  are  presented  annually  for -the  culture  of 
mulberries.  Ibis  growth  ot  these  trees  is  in  cou-oquciicv  followed  up  in  the  diuction  of 
Mohalitz  with  increased  attention,  and  replacing  manv  of  the  com  lands. 

"  /.iitsrcti  is  found  to  lie  very  profitable  to  the  proprietor-  of  new  Iv-oultiv  ati  d  lam!-. 

“  The  little  Greek  village  of  Drminhzh.  near  this  plaiv.  tvputcd' for  it>  -ilk-.  i-  in  a 
thriving  -late.  The  inhabitant-,  with  their  neighbours,  are  devoting  their  labour  and 
grounds  to  the  increase  ot  this  product,  and  icducing  their  cornfield-  and  vim  v.uu-  to  the 
narrowest  compass. 

“  Moinur/..  about  ■!(>  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Rru-a.  contains  house.-,  and 

about  1 1,000  inhabitants.  It  is  chiettv  supplied  with  llriti-h  and  other  foreign  manufactures 
from  Smyrna  hy  punlia-ers  (on  credit)  at  the  fair  of  lltiiii-lu.s.ir  on  the  route  to  that.eitv. 
Some  small  quantities  come  also  from  the  capital,  together  with  most  of  the  en/n null.*,  and 
other  heavy  articles  consumed.  Moh.ilitz  i-  not  a'  manufacturing  town,  and  its  trade  in 
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im|xvrt«,  on  which  no  prcci-e  data  could  k-  obtained,  docs  not  probably,  from  its  ranee,  ex¬ 
ceed  t-i'tXV.,  with  the  proj-ortion  of  about  three-fourths  in  lirilkh  £vnsds. 

“  On  tile  F.a-toni  kmlor  of  the  lake  of  A|>o!ouia.  lariro  i|uautities  of  lurlnns  ami 
other  rttjrtnhUs  are  rai-i-d.  which  an-  conveyi-d  bv  water  direct  to  the  capital  bv  the  river 
pa-sin;;  by  M-dialitz  from  the  lake  to  the  sea.  These  art-  thrown  on  the  land'  inundated 
in  tin-  winter,  and  iorni  a  very  extensive  tratlie,  in  which  a  threat  (-onion  of  the  inhabitants 
in  that  vicinity  participate.  In  addition,  eatable  preparations  from  -^•npv-s.  rai-ed  on  the 
higher  •grounds,  and  lormiiu;  an  e--ential  article  of  suli-d'tcnee  tor  the  low  er  chesses,  an- sent 
to  the  same  market  trout  some  of  the  villa<p-s.  Amoni;  these,  that  of  Apolouia  is  particu¬ 
larly  di-tin-nd-hed.  as  having  attained  a  state  of  opulence,  inel  .dim;  silk,  in  it-  resources, 
as  almost  universally  applies  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

"  The  product  of  Mohaliu  last  season  in  silk,  jointly  with  a  neitjhhourin™  market-town, 
amounted  to  .50, (XX)  oko-.  a  little  short  of  d(X>  hales  of*  170  ll>s.  c-ach.  or  sd.tXX)  ll.s.  The 
II  i«>l  funiished  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Mohalitz  does  not  usually  exceed 
■Jd.tXK)  to  ,'!0.(XX)  okes.  hut  it  i-  inorvased  hv  collections  ft  out  other  parts  of  the  interior  to 
■H).(XK)  to  dt'.(XX)  okes.  or  1  m.(XX)  to  ldT.oIX)  lb-.  ki-t  year  it  r.moimte.1  only  to  one- 
third  --I  the  -pianrity.  Tile  product  of  iiilnimi,  on  the  coast  of  the  -ea  of  Marmora,  more 
t-V  the -ae-t.  amt  for  wliicli  Il.liidcritia  k-voud  the  limits  of  this  district,  is  the  'hipping 
]>ort.  is.  thi-  y-'ar.  --t  very  lar^n-  if  not  mipnvcdciitcd  amount  :  and  this,  ovvintr  to  the  freedom 
ot  -ah-  ami  title  to  the  lull  price.  after  the  deduction  of  duties  noyy  enjoyed  bv  the  |H-a- 
-  intiy.  in-tead  o!  the  |  ittamv  whieli  fell  t->  their  -hare  under  the  -v-tem  of  special  permits 
ami  monopolies,  hy  the  l-val  nuth->rities.  Tin-  time  of  -hipment  lias  not  Vet  commenced, 
to  jud-;e  --i  tin-  ipiantities  t-'  In-  obtained  in  the  -piartcr  inentioued.  which,  as  ren- 
-1- - r i i i -_r  tin-  -upplv.  is  one  of  the  luo-t  exten-ive  in  Turkey.  This,  however.  take-  in  a 
r.mt'i'  --I  country  whence  a  eon-iderahle  part  of  the  product  may  In-  conveyed  to  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  ami  Suunia. 

••  No  /.ms, ill  yeas  rai-cd  last  year  for  sale  at  Mohalitz.  There  is  little  contraband 
from  that  place  in  silk,  hut  tlieca-i  is  different  from  the  villages  immediately  on  the  coast. 

M-u'Mivma  has  no  separate  -ilk-market,  am!  it-  product  conies  here  ii-r  payment  t.f 
the  l<)  |H-r  cent  tithe  duty,  when  this  i-  not  evaded.  The  t rathe  of  Mnniulrinin  with  the 
capital  cnti-i-ts  ol  inferior  wim-s,  co-tin;;  -id.  to  ,'nl.  p--r  -jalnni  l/iihcr.  or  common 
hruinly  ol  the  country,  costing  1 Si/,  t o  2s.  d//.  per  gallon,  and  a  little  <>liyi-  oil.  at  the 
aetual  rate  eoinino  to  ahout  t ."/.  por  ton  prime  e--t  :  but  in  lieu  of  oil.  tin-  chief  part  of 
the  olives  arc  Used  and  sent  a-  black  olive-  for  common  food,  co-tin:;  do  to  <><)  paras  [>er  oke, 
or  ll>«.  to  1  Is.  |H-r  owt. 

Ditto. — The  |-o-ition  ot  Chin  or  Chrmlrk.  i-  favourable  for  renderit  j;  it  a  depot  for 
the  circulation  of  imjx.rt  eood-,  yet  this  i-  a  y«-rv  limited  branch  of  its  tra  1«*.  and  in  which 
few  "I  the  inhabitant*  an-  en^a-^vd.  It-  amount  is  not  easy  to  a-eertain.  from  its  l-oin<; 
partly  i-ondiieted  hy  itinerant  venders,  chietly  loiiians,  who  brim;  ever  as-ortments  of 
manufactured  articles  fn>m  the  capital,  w liieh  they  distribute  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  'This 
place  i<  the  main  port  for  the  reception  ot  corn  from  this  pait  of  Anatolia,  when  the 
deficiency  ot  the  crop-  for  it-  own  eoti-ump'.ioi!  render  nece— arv  imj-ortntion-  of  I  {lack 
Sea  train.  a-  at  pre-ont.  from  the  capital,  ami  this  branch  of  it- trade  is  of  considerable  im- 

xtocks  on  hand  ot  2|X)i)  t ■ »  dlXM)  ipiartrr*  of  Wheat.  It  i-  ehietlv  Damilie  so//,  and  partly 
/mi'/.  Iii-m  the  principahtie-.  ami  -vca-i.-nally  the  -aim-  -i-rt-  of  Itii'-ian  growth. 

"The  -anie  t  ill  1 1 1 1  »■  i-  tahinir  place  in  the  vieinitv  of  Chin.  In  r-.-janl  to  the  present 
taxi--  and  -Inti.--,  their  pr.—ure  at  D7//n' ha-  k-cti  eairieil  to  an  extreme  pitch.  Ter  the 
-•.iiimo-md  tax.  pnipertv  was  rated  at  S7  *.  p-T  1(XX\  hut  pn-mi-es  in  tin-  town  were  e-ti- 
mai-d  at  only  j1 ,  to  ’o  of  tlu-ir  real  value.  limunds  in  tile  vieinitv,  in  a  -tate  of 
oultuic,  were,  however,  rated  at  their  full  disposable  vain--.  Olirrs.  which  never  D-foro  paid 
any  tithe,  arc  now  subjected  to  10  per  cent  of  their  value  for  tithe,  and  12  Jn-r  cent  of 
eu-toms  duty  i-  lev  ied  also  at  the  place  of  consumption.  This  burden  is  exorbitant. 

••  I  iiii  i/nrils  are  -ubj-vtcd  to  the  like  imposts.-  In  addition  to  the  tithe,  the  owners  have 
to  support  tin-  eomiiumai  eontriluition  on  them  :  and  a  new  rate  of  ‘id  per  cent  on  the  wines 
wlit-n  made.  Iic-ide-  the  duty  on  consumption  of  12  por  cent,  payable  hv  the  purchasers.  For¬ 
tunately,  in  this -piartcr  they  have  one  great  source  of  livelihood  (stlk)  which  can  prosper 
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umler  it--*  burdens.  The  rominun.il  tax  was  this  year  extended.  for  the  fir«t  time,  to  mul¬ 
berry  grounds,  but  the  tithe  was  not  suporadded  to  tlu.t  on  -ilk. 

*•  At  various  places,  ami  according  to  circumstances,  the  n'lnno  vary  for  labour  ntul 
outlay  in  raising  silk.  The  lowest  estimate  i-  20  to  ‘_V>  per  rent  jirolit  mi  purchasing  plant- 
atiiins,  n hit'll  have  arrivcil  at  nmturitv.  ami  erecting  buildings  lor  writi"  the  worm-;  all 
the  rest  of  the  labour  is  paid  for  in  wages.  An  Ionian,  whoh.nl  bought  n  mulberry  gar- 
<leu  a  few  miles  from  Ins  residence  at  Chi”,  measuring  about  an  Fugli-h  acre,  anil  co-ting 
.5/.  sterling,  but  said  to  bo  worth  30/.  to  -H'/..  calculati-l  by  his  other  ground*.  could,  with 
the  leaves,  from  this  obtain  -Hi  lbs.  of  Silk,  worth  221.  sterling— all  expenses.  including 
tates  and  duties  might  In;  Id/.,  and  the  clear  profit  7/. 

“  Si>k  .if  a  superior  quality,  and  where  the  labour,  including  the  reeling,  is  jx-rlbniicd 
hv  the  owner  or  his  family,  yields  a  much  higher  return. 

*•  The  traffic  in  olive's  is  verv  ettensive  at  Chi”,  w hence  they  are  carried  to  different 
parts  of  the  empire  a-  far  as  Aletandiia.  In  -uppKing  pnn*ha*er<  Hi<>  warehouse-  are  en¬ 
gaged.  each  of  which  furnishes  on  an  a'crngv  ld.tXX)  okes,  making  a  total  of  “.  100.(KX> 
okes,  or  :UKX>  tons  of  the  value  of  .'iO.tXX)  to  TUXXt/.  From  one  to  two  shillings  a 
ilav  of  wages  are  [mill  t»  the  lalxuirers  employed  in  gathering  the  olives  from  the  trees, 
which  at  that  -ea*on  brings  in  numbers  of  [ample  to  assi-t  Irom  the  more  inland  vil- 
lages.  Chin  participates  also  in  the  e\|s>rt  of  low  wines  and  common  spirits  for  the 
capital.  The  town  contains  near  fitXl  houses  nil  Greek.  save  ‘id  Turkish;  ami  it  i-  in¬ 
creasing  in  [xipulatiou  and  propertv,  as  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  with  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  safe  ami  counnoilious  harUmr.  tbe  only  one  in  the  gult  of  Momlania. 

“  Some  families  raise  1<»0  to  170  Hr*.  of  silk;  mid  the  product  within  the  town  was, 
on  an  allowed  medium  for  each  hoii'e,  e-timated  to  me  at  t.’0.(XX)  lbs.  lor  the  last 
favourable  y  ear,  and  jointly  with  its  dcjiemlout  villages,  containing  -  UK)  hou-es,  to  make  a 
total  of  tiO.(XX)  to  bd'lHXI  lbs.  for  1S1U.  It  ha-  a  public  market,  and  is  the  -hipping  place 
for  the  silks  of  two  others,  more  to  the  eastward,  within  the  district,  each  with  their  dc- 


pemlencies  serving  for  a  larger  population. 

“Ohio  is  the  great  place  of  re-ort  for  .unuggling  in  the  article  of  -ilk.  for  which  an 
open  lieaeh  around  oilers  |>ecitliar  facility,  and  the  several  duties  in  all  tolx-evudid  amount 
to  22  percent.  Notwithstanding  the  notoriety  oft  lie  practice,  there  wa-  no  in-lance  id  its 
suree-sful  defection.  'Hicre  is  no  doubt  hut  the  owners  and  crews  of  -te.allernft  under 
Ionian  colours,  fnapionting  the  port,  have  a  large  -hare  iu  till-  contraband  traffic.  lo 
prevent  or  repress  it.  is,  propcrlv,  the  hu-iue-s  of  the  1  urki-li  authorities  and  their  officers. 
Complaints  weie.  however,  made  hv  the  llouatiier  at  Ghio  of  Ionian.-  loreiblv  re-i-tinglhe 
cu-tiun-linusc  servants,  in  the  attempt  to  examine  packages  along-ide  the  wharf,  embarked 
without  having  been  clean'd.  And  not  long  -inee,  under  the  previous  Douanier.  tin  crew 
of  a  small  Ionian  vessel  had  Ix-vn  olr-ervod  taking  otf,  iu  o|xm  day,  lrom  the  -bore  some 
smuggled  gixxls,  which  could  only  be  silk,  and  when  tbe  Turkish  guard  cutter  approached 
their  vessel,  they  kept  her  ofFbv  threatening  to  tire  into  her.  The  Ionian  'c— cl  immediately 
sailed  for  Constantinople,  whence  she  returned  to  Gltio  under  the  same  ma-ter,  and  con¬ 
tinues  her  vovages  as  usual. 

“The  Au-triali  Danube  Compauv's  steamer  perform-  the  voyage  regularly  once  a 
week  between  Constantinople  and  Chin,  mid  the  conveyance  by  her  of  g'-xl-  and  pas¬ 
sengers  is  rapidlv  inerea-ing.” — ilrns.ur,  March  IS  1  -S  II. 

“Samples  and  every  information  on  manufactured  gotxls  have  lx'en  given  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  Glasgow  liou-e  in  the  trade  who  was  lately  lu  re.  lie  -fated  bis  intention  of 

supplying  this  market  direct  with  all  Hriti-h  cotton  goal*  suited  for  it.  to  wbicb  would 
lie  ailded  imitations  of  vari  us  article-  made  ben-,  /"'"/**  thrtc  -uch  as  arc  -cut  ft  out 
Sasnm/  nn<l  Siritsrrhunt.  w  Inch  lie  cx[  nets  to  prislm c  ami  -end  out  to  advantage. 

“The  -ilk  product  of  thi-  di-triet  i-  imt  lolly  e.pml  iu  iptalily  or  ipi.mtitv  to  that  of 
last  year  iu  thi-  di-triet.  owing  to  di-en-e  among  the  vvoim-.  which  d. -trove.!  u  e.y  and 
stained  the  cocoon*.  Hut  in  the  next  principal  -ilk  di-triet,  the  ic  -nit  i-  np-itid  a-  n,i  ic 
favourable.” — /fnissn,  .1  nrjn.it  27 .  .“'ll. 

“Tlie  revival  of  tnide  in  import-  ha-  bet'll  followed  lo  a  v.  uisb'e  de  ean  h  vml  ;  r  e- 

for  British  manufaetnres  ami  twi-t  have  ri-i  n  o  to  In  |  er  cent  I-attor  a1'  «e-  >:• 

fair  of  Balu-kmar  in  the  return  are  ks*  favournl.b .  t' .  <’•  nd  -In-.-  ■  i  '  •  .•  ...  > 
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and  cotton  "tuffs  i,l"  local  manufacture.  Of  the.-c.  the  (pvanlity  sent  to  tho  fair  this  year 

2<XX)  to  2.’>(X)  pices--.  L’ing  UXX' pieces  short  ot"  last  year's  mission.  The  mw  .-ilk'  of 
thi-  district  continue  t"  -ell  readily  for  export  at  I -10  to  2150  piasters  |>er  oke  2  J  lbs.,  being 
9*.  Id.  to  l.is.  ;k/.  |vr  lb.  prime  cost,  according  to  quality.  or  I  l.v.  Ul.  to  1  ?.«.  t */.  )>vr  11,.. 
i’rvc  on  liourri  at  Con-tantiuople. 

“The  price*  of  wheat  are  from  IS  to  211  j, inters  ami  of  lurlcy  7-jj  to  S  piaster*  |vr 
kilo  of  Constantinople,  rooentlv  introduced  here  as  the  sole  legal  measure  for  grain  (about 
an  Knglish  bushel)  which' rate-*  are  equal  to  2(i«.  2«/.  to  33.x.  for  wheat,  ami  11*.  to 
1  l.v.  k,/.  f,ir  Ivirlev,  jver  quarter.  The  duties  now  levied  on  the  seller  are  eqmn  to  71  |er 
cent  on  wheat,  ami  111  (>er  cent  on  barley. 

“  At  (‘/mi  goyal  wheat  is  selling  at  the  highest  rate  jvayitig  here,  but  1  unde'stand  the 
cron*  have  been  good  about  Koaiu  ami  the  country  on  this  .-hie.  from  whence  this  market. 
i«  ehietly  supplied,  (he  cost  tkrre,  on  the  eve  of  getting  in  the  crops  of  grain,  is  said  to 
be  sutlicientiv  moderate  to  make  wheat  come  to  about  2(k<-  |>er  quarter  including  the 
expon-ive  carriage  hither  on  the  hack  of  camels." — Supirmfxr  17.  I  Ml . 

'•  With  reference  to  teskeres  (or  certificates).  the  Douamer*  agree  that  it  is  not  obli¬ 
gatory  on  purchase;  for  British  account,  to  take  out  cvrtiticates  of  the  payment  of  tithe  ou 
silk,  or  anv  other  Turkish  product  to  aevompanv  the  e.xjkvrtatiou  of  the  mervliandixe. 
ami  that  the  matte  -hould  l>e  disjionsed  with  where  Uritish  subjects  are  concerned. 

“  ’file  ru>toinarv  teskere  only  is  to  bo  provided.  ensuring  the  jaiyntent  of  duties  on  the 
good*  a  wording  to  treaty  at  tile  places  of  exportation.  Some  silks  wore  scut  to  an 
Kugli-h  house  at  Constantinople  by  their  (foreign)  agent  in  conformity  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  which  is  to  1h>  general  throughout  the  district." — S‘-p/,inln~r  30,  IN  11. 

••  The  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  liave,  with  few  exceptions,  turned  out  favourably, 
and  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  two  or  three  years.  Mnue  from  want 
of  water  for  -ufficieitt  irrigation  lias  partially  failed. 

'•  In  con-cspitMice  of  the  good  crops,  tlte  wheat  has  fallen  to  13  to  17  paras  per  kilo  or 
bu-h.  I.  ispul  to  |sv.  to  23*.  7 </.  |vr  quarter ;  Iktrlvy  to  oi  to  7  panes  |>er  kilo,  or  9s.  9«/. 
to  7s.  Ilk/.  |H-r  iptartcr;  llour  has  Ivon  reduced  u,  37  jiara*  (  U)  to  the  piaster)  jht  oke  by 
the  asrixi'  ti \cd  hv  the  new  pacha.  This  season  so  generally  propitious  to  farmers,  has 
proved  othorwi-e  on  an  estate  near  (i/iin.  belonging  to  two  KngUsh  gvutletneu.  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  destruction  by  l,H-usts  which  are  indigenous  to  that  .qmt. 

“  The  cultivation  of  rice  in  this  vicinity,  after  the  present  year,  is  prohibited  by  a  se¬ 
rial  tirmau.  on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  attmvspherv,  attributed  to  the  marshy 
ellluvia  from  the  rico-tvohl*  after  inundation.” — Srptemlter  30,  IN  12. 

Tn/inrcii  cultivation  I-  increasing,  hut  tlic  quality  is  inferior. 

.Mulberry  seedling*  are  rai-cd  for  side.  A  great,  number  have  been  sent  to  the  estate* 
of  llislchid  Pacha,  ami  other  Turks  of  high  rank  iu  Roumelia :  price  2s.  ,v/.  jht  KXX)  for 
seedling*.  and  2s.  ‘1>{.  J>er  100  for  vomit;  trees. 

Shop. — 3BOO  Merino  sheep  liave  liven  thl*  i car  iuqiortod  by  the  Turkish  government 
from  the  Crimea  and  put  to  pusuire  in  tho  Mohaliu  district. 

The  Silk  and  (irnpr  crops  have  failed  in  IN  12. 

A  Siri.is  hou.«s  has  established,  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  white  wine  numilaetory. 
There  Ini'  not  L-en  'iitlicient  time  to  ascertain  the  quality.  ' 

Tin-  gov ernu.eiit  ha-  introduced  a  woollen  Tt  manufactory  at  lkdu  ki'-ar  for  clothing 
the  troop.,  '’  he  is>mmon  m»J  of  tho  coiiufrv  i*  vt-vd. 

In  Ik  12  bo  consumption  of  British  gray  long  doth*  (cotton)  has  inetvaoal,  (iOl’O 
pi-ers  -old  in  tin-  district  of  Bnt**a.  Dyed  -am-m't-.  2  1  vard-  long  by  <>- 1  ,>f  a  yunl  wide, 
cotton  -hirting-  and  cambrics,  were  also  in  demand  at  remunerating  price-.  The  process  of 
*ale,  chi.  tU  by  retail,  i-  'low.  The  business  i<  curried  i-n  by  a  Swi—  house,  and  by  tinvk  ray  as. 
Cotton  twi-t- aUwit  270.0IX)  lb*.  British  sold.  Of  !f<k>//e«a.  British  r/nitfs,  or  thin  tignnsl, 
(lowered.  wiHillen  dresses.  are  the  only  kind  sold.  All  other  British  woollen*  an>  supplanted  in  ' 
i  h.'apne—  hv  tho-e  of  Oermanv,  Vervier*.  and  l-'rancv  ;  the  tun  funner  an-  generally  maiked. 

a-  th . >f  Kngl  uid  wore  formerly,  when  the  wisilh  u-i  l-ith  trade  wa*  ehietly  in  British  hand*. 

The  mark'  are  n-uallv  “extra  tine,"  “extra  Mahout-,”  “  London.’’  &e. 

The  -ale  nf  Nnxon  and  Swiss  is'ttnn  g<vsl- juade  in  imitation  of  the  Bm--a  and  Aleppo 
stutTs  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  2(XK)  to  1000/.  The  pattern,  are  taken  from  native 
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fabrics.  Swiss  chinu,  pnntmw'rs ,  ami  French  sprit)  prints,  arc  j> r>- (vrr>^ t  :•>  the -v  ot 
Kurland.  1’aijley  shaw Is  called  ;r6rns,  which  are  utv  oeuorally  worn  as  si-li.--  or  other 
parts  of  drcssi  common  I'ltnijil  muslin  lor  prinlinif,  to  make  handkerchiefs,  Av.,  cmy  ami 
white  cotton  loiiir  cloths.  printed  ami  white  culietx'S.  muslins,  power-loom  ami 

dyed  .sarcenet.*,  arv  tile  articles  ot'  British  manufacture  which  still  compete  with  tho-e  o|  (  dr- 
mauv  and  Switzerland  in  the  market  of  Asia  Minor,  linl  ('n/m  are  suppliid  hy  Italy, 
Frame  atui  even  TmtL<-  Nankins  and  nrintaniors,  hy  Gennanv  ami  Sw iucrlaud ;  irla-s 
and  i;UsjW ares  are  supplied  by  Bohemia,  either  hy  the  way  of  the  l)anula>  or  h\  the  IVrt  oi 
Trieste;  paid-thread  hy  Russia.  Constantinople,  and  Italy;  cordate,  hatter,  caviare,  and 
some  iron  he  Russia.  The  tlutirs  are  often  evaded,  either  by  »ninirt;linjr  or  hv  rnmpinnniimj 
with  the  customs  olKeers  for  a  los  sum  either  livlore  or  alter  teuurv.  It  is  said  that  in¬ 
stead  of  12  per  cent  paid  rn  exports  hy  British  subjects.  3  per  evut  only  is  paid  hy  those  ot 
Russia.  ^See  treaties  between  ttussia  and  Turkey  hereafter. )  Tins  is  stated  to  lx’  the 
case  now,  wherever  Russian  subjects  are  onguivd  in  tnule  within  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
that  instead  of  5  per  cent  import  duty  paid  hy  British  subjects.  Russians  pay  only  3  percent. 

There  tire  about  200  looms  for  weavitur  silk  and  cotton  dresses  at  Brussa.  llie-e 
manufactures,  about  I  S.fXX)  pieces,  valued  by  the  consul  at  2 1 , dUV.,  each  piece  contains 
about  12  outmes-of  British  twist,  or  in  all  13.300  ll»s.  The  chief  pirt  of  the  cotton  twist  im- 
(vorted  Is  woven  or  worked  bv  the  women  in  their  own  houses,  and  into  various  stuff,  for 
domestic  use.  The  forvg»injf  remarks  apply  pmemllv  to  Anatolia. 


Gksekal  1  Vi ccs  Current  of  Merchandize  at  Brussa,  during  the  \  car  IS  1 1. 
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Summary  of  the  Product  in  1S10,  of  all  Silks  known  under  the  name  of  Brussns, 
raised  in  this  ami  the  adjoining  Districts. 


Oitv  of  ltni‘v.s  ami  oILua"*.  \uieliol  t> 

I  Si  I.  raw  . 

Diihu  . 

Kcmaiiuftc  ot  lMi>,  trviu  iLitv,  . 


Ohio  ;uvl  lU/urkuic.  uvii*liv«l  :i? 


Tutal  tor  ih*f net  nt  Hru*M _ 

»*t  N uno  rtati 
IMicik  am!  Kmpiii.  wi  lulit'i  t»'i 
un\»vr.:liul . 


Host  of  <listri»:i  of  Kutakio.  &o . 

Total  .. 

Quantity  oontmUiii Ttl,  i>ot  inoltitl^l.  Nit  c: 


;  —  - — v.  96,a:o| 


C  II  A  PTE  II  XI. 

iri’.KISlI  AHMKNIA. 

A  gkkat  portion  of  Armenia  is  under  Turkish  rule — the-remaining  part,  with 
ficorgia,  is  under  that  of  Kussia.  The  improvement  and  security  of  the  country 
under  ihe  latter  is  conspicuous,  while  that  under  the  Turkish  government  is 
muc  the  same  as  in  Asia  .Minor.  The  soil  anil  climate  are  variable;  the  higher 
table-lands  produce  corn  and  other  crops, — the  valleys,  tobacco,  vines,  &c.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  in  a  rude  state,  and  the  country  thinly  inhabited.  The  original  race  of 
Armenians  are  an  industrious,  agricultural,  and  hardy  people;  the  Turks  are 
indolent  and  corrupt.  The  Kurds  and  Turcomans  are  a  wandering,  pastoral,  and 
thievish  people. 

Tukiiisoni)  is  situated  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  from  1S.0O0  to  .12,000;  ships  anchor  on  the  east, 
and  also  on  the  west  of  a  small  point  projecting  into. the  sea.  Vessels,  though 
imt  well  sheltered,  except  from  southerly  winds,  ride  generally  with  safety  at 
anchor.  This  town  has  long  been  famous  as  an  entrepot  for  trade;  and  were  peace, 
regularity  of  intercourse,  and  the  protection  of  person  and  property,  thoroughly 
established  in  Armenia  and  Persia,  this  port  would  again  become  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  importance 
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The  following  extract  from  a  recent  French  report,  give.')  some  useful  details 
of  the  trade,  and  rising  importance  of  Trehisomi. 

“On  the  application  of  the  system  of  prohibitions  in  the  Russian  tnritV,  Trchisoud 
became  of  increased  importance.  as  a  place  of  trade. 

“  Foreign  coinmenv  with  Georgia  was  before  then  of  little  or  no  value.  Refilled  sugar 
and  the  wines  of  France  are  almost  the  only  articles  that  can  In.'  carried  thither  for  the 
consumption  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  although  indicting  serious  injury  njxm  direct  ojio- 
rutinns  with  Titllis,  the  taritV  has  had  but  little  positive  inlhionce  upon  commerce  generally 
in  this  part  of  the  Black  Sea.  Large  portions  of  the  articles  intnxiuced  heretofore  into 
Oeorgia,  was  by  thewa\  of  Hi  dout-koh  ;  these  article'  wcrechictlv  printi-d  cottons,  gam-i-s, 
silks,  cloths,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods,  intended  for  the  consumption  of  Persia:  this 
eominerce  naturally  changed  its  eotir-c  towards  the  |x»rt  of  Trehisond.  which  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  could  the  more  advantagi-on-ly  he  substituted  for  that  of  Hulout-knlr.  :t'  the  trans¬ 
portation  hv  land  from  Irobi-ond  to  Tauris  was  exposed  to  much  li-k. 

“  A  Swiss  house  established  for  several  years  at  Tillli«.  and  whose  commerce' vyn«  prin¬ 
cipally  in  French  manufactures,  ha- already  dctermiucvl  to  scud  one  of  its  partners  to  Tauris. 
for  tfie  puqiose  of  toi.-Mue-  there  a  new  establishment.  It  is  proRihlv  hv  the  way  ot 
Trehisomi.  that  it  will  henccfo'th  receive  the  ..rticlc'  prohibited  hv  the  Riis-iau  taritV. 

“  Trvbi-oml  has  become  t>ie  only  point  of  reunion  tor  the  merchant-  of  Georgia  and 
Persia,  who  >go  from  their  •.oimtrv  to  Constantinople.  or  who  are  returning  from  that 
capital.  Now,  if  they  go  to  Constantinople  for  their  'iippliis.  it  cannot  !*e  douhttd  that 
they  will  prefer  making  their  purchases  at  Trebi.-ond  ;  inasmuch  us  they  will  avoid  cio-'ing 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  heavy  expenses  which  would  attend  the  voyage  and  their  sojourn 
in  the  capital:  besides  the  saving  of  much  rime. 

“  All  then  that  i-  requisite  to  render  commerce  tlonri'hing  at  Trehi-ond.  is  peace, 
security,  and  the  erecting  of  sullicicntlv  large  entrepots.  To  l>o  convinced  of  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider,  that  situated  alnm-t  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  eyteut  of  country, 
where  there  are  m'  Eunqieaii  entrepots,  this  town  -could  not  fail,  very  soon,  to  „v  the 
various  and  numerous  ("pulatiou  coming  to  seek  their  supplies  there.  These  are  not  -p-ccu- 
lative  conjectures.  _  They  are  the  result  of  an  evamutatiou  of  tacts  and  localities. 

“  An  English  house  established  at  Trebisond  has  done  an  eyeellent  badness.  No 
doubt  much  more  would  have  been  done,  if  there  hail  been  likewise  established  there  mi1'- 
chants  of  France  and  other  nations.  In  fact,  several  Persian  and  Georgian  merchants  who 
sought  their  supplies  at  Trchi»ond.  have  lieen  obliged  to  pnxved  to  Constantinople. 

“  Another  advantage  would  result  from  commerce  with  Persia,  as  that  kingdom  others 
to  speculators,  merchandize  in  return  for  those  they  scud  there:  whereas,  they  can  draw 
nothimj  of  imjiortanee  from  Georgia,  whieh  country.  however,  might  supply  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  raw  materials,  especially  silk,  for  foreign  manufactures. 

“  This  market,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  capable  of  becoming  a  very  large 
ds'jK't  for  articles  of  French  industry  and  manufactures  :  and  especially  for  its  ti"itcs, 
such  as  tlie  cloths  of  Klbcuf,  merino  Stulls  with  red  strijas.  the  silk  of  Lyons,  satins, 
hroeades,  velvets,  printed  calicoes,  muslins,  cotton  shawls,  imitation  eaeltemen-s. 

“  Among  articles  other  than  tissues,  are  refined  sugar,  rum.  wines,  principally  cham¬ 
pagne,  iron,  hardware.  The  following  m tides  ought  to  he  mentioned  as  part  of  those 
which  are  brought  hv  the  mereliants  of  Persia,  Georgia.  and  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 

'*  Silk,  of  which  there  are  three  qualities — viz.,  of  the  country,  of  Persia,  ami  of  Geor¬ 
gia;  i/all- nuts,  yellow  wax ;  the  gums  of  1'irsiu,  and  of  Kiinlistnn  ;  wools  of  Asia  Minor; 
orpiment,  rhuhnrb,  to/mreo,  tomhike,  nuts. 

“  Copper  in  pips  is  also  tola-  bail  here,  lmt  it  is  impo—ihlo  to  elude  the  vigilance  with 
which  the  Turkish  government  maintains  the  prohibition  of  this  metal. 

“  Munufucturiny  industry  is  at  a  very-  low  ebb  in  this  poehulie.  It  is  confined  to  a 
few  coarse  tissues  of  cotton,  flax,  and  silk  ;  n  part  of  w  hich  is  cou-muoi]  in  the  country,  and 
the  rest  sent  into  the  Crimea  and  Abasia. 

“  Ayricttlture.  oppressed  with  taxes,  and  deficient,  in  good  cultivators,  is  far  from 
deriving  vvhni  i. tight  to  be  yielded  by  a  soil  naturally  productive.  To  the  articles  already 
mentioned  may  he  added.  wheat,  corn ,  flux,  nil,  nrul  wine,  of  ordinary  quality .  The 
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orange  and  lemon  tree*,  which  at  ono  time  supplied  hugely  the  eommeree  oi'  Trcbi-omf. 
have  greatly  suffered  from  the  riemurs  of  recent  winters. 

“  The  Knglidi  have  not  failed  with  their  accustomed  spirit  to  enter  on  this  new  career, 
and  they  are  now  prO'ecuting'  an  extensive  tradw  through  Trebisoud.  Their  package'  of 
manufactured  tro'xls  are  made  up  into  parcels,  weighing  1.30  lbs.,  so  that  four  of  them  are 
Cijiial  to  the  u»ual  load  of  a  camel.” 

In  1832  there  arrived  li  British,  and  III  foreign  ships  at  the  port  of  Trebisoud. 

•Tb.uik  of  the  Port  of  Trebisoud.  in  the  Years  1837  and  1S!0. 


Of  the  !)  British  arrivals.  1  vessel  was  loaded  with  ltoxwood,  3  with  coals.  1  with  coals 
and  tea.  2  with  manufactures  for  Persia,  1  with  ditto  and  tea.  Are.;  1  with  sugar,  wine, 
imlitro.  eoehineal.  and  sundries.  Of  the  departures,  1  contained  boxwood  and  nuts,  7 
were  in  ballast,  and  1  contained  part  of  import  cargo. 

The  following  is  translated  from  a  Return  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  (Paris),  1 8-1 1  - 

Vf.ssi:i_s  which  entered  at.  and  cleared  from  Trebisoud  in  the  Year  1839. 


C’of.NTntKS  to  which  the  almvemciitioucd  Vessels  belonged. 


ENTERED.  i  CLEARED. 


TKADr  UK  TKKIUSON  l>. 


Ill 


Statf.mk.vt  of  the  Value  of  Articles  itnjrorted  into,  and  exported  from  Trebi- 
sond  in  the  Year  183'.),  distinguishing  the  Countries  tradcil  with. 


C  u  t;  N  T  It  I  K 


IM1MIKTS.  K  X  IMiIiTS. 


!Sz;rr.Tt 

Persia  ( 'Kauris) . 

rTlicoilosia  .. 

1  Tacuinx  k  .. 

Russia . ■(  Gucslotl  . 

I  Hnlout-kale 
L  Ollier  Ports 

Ifamlmn;  . 

Kurland . 


Total 
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The  principal  articles  composing  this  trade  were  as  follow : 


Rv  comparing  the  above  returns  w  ith  those  of  preceding  tears,  it  will  Ik-  seen  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  trade  of  Trebi-oiid  since  the  year  18.17.  This 
is  explained  by  the  crisis  of  1837,  by  the  troubles  which  have  recently  agitated  Persia,  and 
by  the  late  events  in  Turkey. 

In  1839  a  rise  of  30  jier  cent  took  place  in  the  price  of  corn,  so  that  though  the  value 
of  com  imported  was  little  less,  the  tpiautitics  were  much  less  than  in  1S3S. 

Some  Russian  iron  was  imported  in  the  year  1  s.39,  by  the  house  charged  with  the  dc|Hit. 

The  exportation  of  leeches  to  Sainsoun  was,  in  1S39,  the  object  of  numerous  specula¬ 
tions,  being  encouraged  by  the  success  ex  peri enced  in  the  preceding  year. 

Extract  from  Consular  Jlctuni,  tlatul  Tn  hisuinl.  3 1st  of  Dec.  1MI. — “  Throughout 
the  winter  and  spring,  much  distress  prevailed  in  Trebisoud  and  its  neigbliourliood,  from 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  grain. 

“  Forage  in  general  was  so  extravagantly  dear,  that  many'  muleteers  ceased  to  carry 
goods,  and  the  cost  of  transport  rose  so  high,  that  few  merchants  forwarded  goods  into 
the  interior,  and  they  accumulated  in  Trebisoud. 

“  The  paper-numey  circulation  in  Constantinople,  as  well  as  the  failure  at  Trieste  of 
houses  connected  with  the  Levant  trade,  occasioned  a  great  want  of  confidence,  and  a  re¬ 
striction  of  credit;  in  conscipiciiT'e  of  which,  the  traders  here  could  not  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
ness,  from  the  withholding  of  the  facilities  which  they  were  accustomed  to  rccenc  from  their 
connexions  at  Constantinople. 

“  'flic  crop  of  Indian  com  was  bad  in  eonseipicncc  of  die  drought,  and  from  the  want 
of  this  article  to  pay  for  manufactures  reipiireil  for  the  consumption  of  the  people,  that 
branch  of  our  trade  was  suspended.  The  crop,  of  nuts  was  very  scanty  ;  the  peasants 
were  bound  to  fulfil  their  engagements  to  those  w  ho  bail  advanced  money  on  their  crops  at 
a  lived  low  price,  and,  therefore,  although  it  ro-e.  the  rise  did  not  benefit  the  grower.  The 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  this  crop  has  an  important  influence  on  die  lot  of  the  peasantry, 
as  almost  all  of  them  have  nut  plantations.  The  trade  with  Abasia  may  lie  considered 
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as  quite  stopped  hv  the  vigilance  of  the  Russian  consuls  at  Trohisnnd  and  Sitwjie.  The 
owner  of  a  Ixxnt  now  and  then  tries  the  passage,  tempted  hy  the  price  of.. salt  in  Abasia, 
hut  the  chances  of  living  taken  hv  the  cruisers,  and  their  property  confiscated,  and  them¬ 
selves  punished,  prevents  all  hut  a  very  few  from  Irving  the  experiment. 

“  The  Russian  government  continues  to  send  iron  hen1,  hut  there  is  little  sold. 

“  Last  vear  tlie  importations  were-  valued  at  I.T72.219/.,  and  this  vear  at  1,701,977/.. 
showing  an' excess  of  219.7-78/. 

“  'Hie  e\|Hirtations  la-t  vear  were  valued  at  36.7.822/.,  and  this  vear  at  396.89S /., 
showing  an  excess  of  31,076/. 

“  The  numlxT  of  packages  in  transit  for  Persia  shows  a  considerable  excess  over  last 
year,  and  the  number  of  packages  from  Persia  shows  a  still  more  remarkable  increase. 

"  No  ships  load  here  direct  for  Rowland.  G>*kIs  nre  sent  there  through  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  Smyrna,  this  arises  from  a  want  of  a  sufficient  qua’. ’.tv  of  goods  to  load  at 
any  one  time  a  Vessel  direct  for  Knglaml. 

“  Alxmt  1-200  packages  liaxe  been  brought  here  in  transit  for  Georgia,  of  colonial 
articles  and  French  xvines,  xxliile  alxmt  <i(X)  packages  have  come  from  Georgia  for  trans- 
mis. ion  to  Constantinople.' consisting  of  silk,  hides,  and  salted  fish. 

“  Txxo  steamers  have  plied  regularly  lx'txveen  thi-  port  and  Constantinople;  one,  an 
Austrian  of  120.  ami  tin*  other  a  Turkish  boat  of  MO  horse-power.  Several  smaller  boats 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  Danube  Company  liaxe  made  occasional  trips.  The  regular 
boats  liaxe  realized  very  large  profits,  and  they  have  scarce  sufficed  for  the  trade  xxhich 
offered,  notwithstanding  the  check  which  the  plague  occasioned,  as  well  to  the  trnn-it  of 
goods  as  passengers.  The  nuniher  of  passengers  xvho  embarked  f'lom  Trebisoml  for  Con¬ 
stantinople.  amounted  in  the  year  to  alxmt  lo.tXX). 

“  The  x|M-rie  conveyed  by  the  steamers  is  e*timnted  to  have  liven  rboiit  360,(XX)/.,  of 
which  about  .UKUXXl/.'ou  I  Vrsian  account.  and  60, (XX)/.  on  account  of  native  traders. 

••  The  earning  trade  from  this  port  is  on  the  imrea-e,  mui  would  afford  employment 
to  txxo  .trainers  capable  of  carrying  3(XX)  to  1(HX)  packages,  and  S(X)  to  l(XX)  pn>«engrrs. 

“The  eomntereial  conxentiou  of  August,  163s,  has  been  lieneficinl  to  trade,  and  I 
liaxe  much  sati-faetion  in  .tatiug  that  it  is  observed  properly  nt  Trebi-ond." 

Tin*  monies,  trriif/i/s,  measures,  and  impart  and  export  ilu/irs  of  Trebisoml  are  t lie 
same  as  tho.e  of  Constantinople.  _ 

Tra'te  of  Tri/iismul  m  1 H  12. — Ten  llriti-h  xe-sel-  arrived  at  and  cleared  from  Tre- 
bisond  in  Is  12.  registering  23!M  tons,  and  xvitli  111  seamen.  Six  from  Newcastle  xvere 
loaded  with  208(1  tons  ofetials.  3  from  Lixeiq»»>l  wen' loaded  xxith  12.70  bales  manufactured 
gixxls  for  Persia,  and  with  216  ea«e*  of  sugar  and  1.7  chests  of  tea.  and  same  in  ballast 
from  Constantinople  ;  value  of  eargn-s.  1H.;{  (()/.  Nine  departed  in  ballast  for  Kertcli  and 
Odessa  to  take  in  cargoes  ;  1  loaded  for  Liverjxxil  with  23<X)  kilos  of  nuts:  value  11.50/. 

Fift  v-txvo  Austrian  vessels  arrived  with  cargoes  of  manufaetures,  No.,  valued  at  9  19.1.77/.; 
and  90  Turkish,  9  Rus-iau.  anil  -1  other  vessels  arrived:  total  value  of  nil  cargoes  estimated 
at  1,221,873/.,  and  of  ex|xirts  317. til  I/.  The  funner  a  ablation  xvax  found  to  lie  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  real  value — viz..,  .70/.  ]x-r  bale.  The  bale  in  18  12.  has  lieen  valued 
at  33/.  The  ntuulicr  of  bales  iui|x>rtcd  in  18  11  amounted  to  29,802,  and  in  18T2  to 
32,2  IS.  The  im|x)rt  of  iron  from  Russia  had  overstocked  the  market,  and  Armenia  has 
required  17-7 .f XK)  kilos  21,1.70  im|>crinl  quarters  of  corn  from  Russia  and  the  Dauulie — 
a  much  less  quantity  than  u-ual.  For  the  steamlxiat  navigation  *d  Trchisoiid.  see  general 
head  hereafter  of  the  Steam  Navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  Levant,  and  Hlack  Sea. 

I’.rpart  of  Specie. — Alxmt  -160 .(XX)/.  value  of  sjiecie  was  e\]xirted  to  Constantinople, 
of  which  39*0.(XX)/.  came  from  Persia,  10.780  passengers  embarked  by  the  steamer  in 
1842.- ami  1.7.(XH)  in  18^1,  exclusive  of  tnxips  ;  the  isnisul  attributes  "the  falling  olf  to 
quarantine  imp<>di  incuts. 

Xutire  Coal.  dug  at  Pendenielia,  was  used  bv  the  Turkish  steamers:  the  quality  is 
very  inferior ;  but  they  are  forbid  to  consume  any  other  kind. 

Kit7.Eitoo.xt. — This  city  inav  he  considered  the  capital  of  Armenia,  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  pachalic  of  Kracroom.  Its  population  had  greatly  decreased  in  conse- 
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fiucnccof  the  plague  of  \^2G,  and  the  evils  of  the  Turkish  administration.  In 
it  was  invaded  and  taken  bv  Russia,  and  on  its  being  afterwards  ceded  to  Turkey 
most  of  the  Armenians  abandoned  it.  Previous  to  that  period  it  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  estimated  at  SO, (XX),  of  whom  about  25,<X)0  were  Armenians,  the  rest 
were  nearly  all  Turks.  The  present  population  is  said  to  be  under  30,000.  The 
paehalic  includes  that,  of  Kars.  Hi  zrnuwi  is  chiefly  important  as  one  of  the 
great  halting  places  for  the  pilgrim  caravans,  and  it  has,  numerous  klum<,  or 
inns.  It  had  formerly  manufactures  of  copper,  Kc.  These  have  nearly  all  dis¬ 
appeared.  There  is  a  Hritish  consul  here,  with  dependent  vice-consuls  at 
Hatoom,&c.  As  a  place  of  transit  it  is  still  important,  and  its  commerce  is  said 
to  have  greatly  increased  since  the  establishment  of  steamboats  from  Constan¬ 
tinople  to  Trcbisond.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  consular  returns: 

“The  commercial  convention  of  ls:iS  ha-  produced  no  remarkable  effects  here,  he. 
cause  it  was  mainly  ealenlated  to  benefit  tho-e  parts,  which  abound  in  «  vportahlc  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  this  iieiglibourlusHl  no  article  is  grown. 'which  forms  an  object  of  exportation  to 
foreign  countries.  The  produce  of  the  country  is  routined  to  grain  and  cattle.  The 
heavy  carriage  to  the  coast  renders  nil  kinds  of  grain  ton  ro-tlv  to  export,  notwithstanding 
their  cheapness  in  abundant  seasons.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  -ent  to  Constantinople  ami  to 
Syria,  either  alive  or  in  the  sha|«  of  ilruil  mnily,  A  few  furs,  collected  about  the  riio  , 
and  lakes,  are  cxjtortcd  to  Russia  ;  but  this  part  of  the  country  produces  nothing  ebr 
which  it  does  not  need  for  its  own  consumption.  —  I'rzrrnom ,  Srjiirmfit r  I.  Is  11. 

“  The  close  of  the  last  ami  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  were  accompanied 
by  famine,  and.  with  the  summer,  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in  its  epidemic  form, 
spreading  itself  generally  throughout  the  paehalic  and  its  dependencies,  and  committing  in 
most  places  great  ravages:  hut  tin:  greatest  in  Krzoroom  and  the  city  of  Moo-h  :  the  -mad 
town.-  and  the  villages  having  suffered  less. 

“  The  climate  here  is  so  dry  and  cool,  and  there  e\i-t  so  few  causes  for  the  production 
of  miasma,  that  it  appears  the  disease  cannot  lie  endemic. 

“  The  last  great  plague  here  occurred  in  lbl'G,  and  the  preceding  in  l1- 11.  Tl.c 
iM-nple  appear  to  have  a  siijier-titious  objection  to  avow  that  their  relatives  die  of  plagi.m, 
and  they  are  averse  from  mentioning  the  disease  hv  name. 

“  Quarantine  rrynhitiuns  are  regarded  by  all  eln-scs  as  useless,  and  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans  as  impious.  The  Mullahs  preaelied  tip  that  doctrine,  n<  well  as  the  merit  of  per¬ 
sons  accompanying  the  dead  to  the  grave,  and  of  assisting  to  hear  the  eoqi-e,  and  which  i- 
usually  practised  in  all  Malmmednn  Imrials. 

“Alter  the  plague  was  universally  spread,  most  of  the  Atmenians  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  retired  to  the  villages,  ami  even  many  Mahomcdaus  folio  wed  their  example.  The 
pacha  kept  strict  quarantine  him-olf,  as  did  Ills  harem  and  personal  attendants  :  but 
although  no  precautions  were  taken  by  the  numerous  attendants  o|‘  the  lower  class  at 
the  palace,  only  one  or  two  deaths  occurred  among  them.  The  rtnli  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  enriched  by  his  fees  on  the  transfer  of  property  consequent  on  the  death  of  thu 
owners.  Very  few  attacks  occurred  among  the  priesthood,  though  much  expo-cd,  ami  even 
the  Mullahs,  whose  business  it  is  to  wash  the  corpses  before  burial,  were,  1  am  informed, 
entirely  exempt  from  the  di-ease.  The  higher  classes  likewise  suffered  but  slightly. 

“  I’rom  my  experience,  1  do  not  believe  the  di-ease  contagious,  as  many  instances 
occurred  where  an  individual  amidst  large  families  was  attacked,  and  all  the  rest  remained 
untouched.  Although  constant  intercourse  took  place  between  the  large  towns  and  the 
surrounding  villages,  yet  the  disease  did  not  rage  in  both  places. 

“  A  great  deal  of  distress  exists  now,  as  the  consequence  of  the  last  famine,  followed  hv 
the  plague  ;  nnd  it  will  take  some  time  before  the  effects  arc  removed.  The  total  ce¬ 
sarian  of  all  trades,  during  the  plague,  cause-1  actual  jienurv  among  the  labouring  elas-es, 
seven*  distress  among  the  small  traders,  and  great  ineouvetnence  to  all. 
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••  Many  por-ons  who  fonncly  |, dinned  a  trade  in  article-  of  tin-  country  mamifavtmo. 
'uvh  a.'  tin-  stuff-  of  Panuwti'.  ,\1*-| *j»< •,  Moi-sul,  I  >iarbekir.  nml  Arapkir,  have  lately 
turned  their  attention  to  tiie  importation  of  Kuropoan  mnmifaetnn.s  from  Constantinople, 
•tud  Kuropoan  goods  are  gradually  superseding  tin*  use  of  Ttirkidi  manufactures. 

••No  clcmgc  lias  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  this  city  with  Georgia  tvs 
to  Kumpean  articles,  and  the  prohibitory  Ru—ian  -v-tetn  i-  still  in  full  I'mee  there.  There 
has  I  wen  from  thence  a  larger  importation  than  lettal  of  hides,  in  consequence  of  ti  demand 

"  l  p  to  thi'  period,  the  silk  from  l'cr-ia  entered  at  the  eii'tom-house  has  not  much 
evredod  10OO  imiiot.*  'he  demand  for  Kuropc  being  dull.  Kianiiloo  pacha  abolished  the 
kiddak.  or  winter  quartering  of  the  koonh  on  the  Armenians  in  Moo.. h  :  an  act  of  dis- 
i n t ■  -restedne  s.  for  ererv  preceding  pacha  appropriated  to  himself  the  money  paid. 

•’  They  have  been  located  in  village-  and  land'  vacated  hv  the  Armenian  emigrants. 

"  The  abolition  of  the  Ki-hlak  indu.-vd  many  of  the  Armenian  emigrants  to'tettirn  to 
their  homes.  It  was  estimated  that  diKK)  families  were  driven  by  famine  from  Month  last 
year,  either  :•>  I’ersia  or  Georgia,  or  to  \arious  di'tticts  of  Turkey.'’ 

The  pacha  «.-,,ld  gladly  . . memo  many  public  works,  but 'he  .a  vs  as  he  is  not  sure 

of  keejiiuo  his  olln  lor  one  day,  that  he  cannot  commence  that  which  might  he  discon¬ 
tinued  bv  his  .neve  ..or,  Ifthesidtan  e;ue  him  the  p" rninn'iit  tor  a  certain  numlier  ot 
ve.irs,  then  lie  would  make  -cveral  imp: eim-nts.  a-  mads,  public  buildings,  ike. 

“  The  objection  on  the  part  of  tin-  I’orte  might  be  tile  fear  that  the  pacha  would  maki 
ltim-clf  independent,  but  situated  as  ibis  paebalie  is.  so  easily  attackable  by  Russia,  and  -o 
appro  writable  by  the  facility  which  'team  nav igatiou  alfords  of  speedily  conveying  troops 
hither  from  I’oti'iantinople.  I  eon-ider  the  p.aelia  too  shrewd  to  entertain  such  a  project. 

“  The  fa\  out  able  harvest  of  the  la-l  year  has  reduced  the  price  of  bread  to  marly  its 
former  rate,  and -should  the  crops  prove  mind  ne\t  nutun  11.  the  return  to  the  old  and  very 
moderate  price  of  this  chief  article  of  food- will  pi  fir  to  remove  the  ollccts  of  the  late 
severe  distress  mi  the  vveirhoing  of  the  population." — I'.rzirmoit,  Jo  ninny  20.  1S-12. 

I'iic  consul  at  Eraeroom  reports  that,  during  the  year  1812,  the  price  uf 
wheat  ltad  fallen  as  low  as  before  the  famine  of  IS  10 — vi /..,  to  about  31s.  G</.  per 
imperial  quarter; — that  the  interruption  of  trade  with  Persia  had  ceased ;  that 
rice  was  in  consequence  imported  into  Armenia  from  Erivan ;  that  some  im¬ 
provement  was  visible  in  tbe  demand  for  British  manufactures,  of  which  above 
3000  hales  were  retailed  during  t  he  year  in  the  bazaars  ;  that  a  decided  taste  for 
them  exists,  but  that  the  poverty  of  the  people  impedes  their  use ;  that  there 
is  no  road  from  the  capital,  Erzeroom,  to  the  coast;  tbit  the  inhabitants,  bein'* 
unable  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Turkish  pacha,  arc  fast  sinking  into 
poverty  and  destitution  ;  that  the  pacha  lias  imposed  -1  percent,  on  goods  impelled 
by  Persians;  in  consequence  of  which  they  pass  their  wares  in  the  name  of 
Russian  subjects;  anti  that  since  the  session  of  Erivan  to  Russia,  the  Persian 
subjects  horn  there,  and  who  have  removed  to  Persia  Proper,  pass  themselves  ofl’, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade,  as  Russians,  and  thus  evade  the  additional  duty. 

B.vtoom,  is  situated  near  the  Georgian  frontier,  on  the  cast  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Its  harbour  is  deep  close  to  the  shore  and  protected  by  a  point  of 
land.  Population  about  2500.  The  surrounding  country  is  described  as  fertile. 

“  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  G Uriel,  and  the  dis¬ 
turb'd  -late  of  this  part  of  the  country,  the  trade  of  the  district  has  licen  very  limited 
during  the  vear  1 1 1 ,  although  the  gross  return  of  shipping  exceeds  that  of  the  year  1 840. 

••  The  Russian  government  having  confiscated  a  cargo  of  British  manufactured  goods. 
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illicit  had  boon  smuggled  into  Georgia.  lias  for  some  time  put  n  stop  to  tbo  contr.ioand 
trade  carried  on  with  that  country. 

••  .Vs  G  Uriel  was  supplied  with  Turkish  and  European  manufactures  from  this  market 
and  Cltorooksoo,  tilt*  trade  of  the  latter  has  sulleivil  in  consequence  of  the  revolt. 

“  The  follow  ini;  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  ini|M>rtatious  for  the  \ear 
IS  11  :  British  manufacture,  2(>0O/.  :  Russian  iron,  .720/.  :  wool.  fi(X.)/.  ;  Turkish  and  other 
manufactures,  .T_'(X)/.  ;  total.  <i‘ *20/.  This  amount  execcvU  but  little  the  total  value  of  im- 
(sorts  in  the  nutiunu  alone  of  1S-10. 

“The  crops  of  Indian  com,  although  not  quite  eipial  to  those  of  IS  10.  are  considered 
very  fair,  andjhe  failme  of  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Trehi.-ond,  will,  it  is  thought.  pte.mre 
a  good  demand  lor  the  article  hen-.  The  ipiantitv  of  mat/e  exported  was  estimated  at 
2o. IKK)  kiloes,  or  as  many  Winchester  Im-hel- ;  wax.  100(1  okes  ;  honey.  SOOO  ol.es  ; 
butter.  1200  okes.  The  fishery  having  failed  la-t  winter,  the  ti'h  oil  exported  was  trilling. 

".Some  cargoes  of  lxixwood  wen:  shipped  to  Kurope  last  year:  the  quality  w  a>  in¬ 
ferior,  ami  the  loss  on  the  speculation  considerable." — liuhniin,  f )t  ct  tti/n  r  .'51.  1-N4I.  In 
IS  11,  1  British  vessel  arrived  at  llat.xm,  bringing  a  few  bales  of  goods,  and  left  for 
Redout-Kale. 

"  In  IN  12  there  only  arrived  at  and  departed  from  Batooni  7  vessels  :  of  those  -5  were 
Turkuli,  (2  of  which  in  ballast  and  2  w it li  -alt  I :  I  Austrian  (a  steamer!,  with  goods  from 
Trebisond  ;  1  Russian,  for  timlier  :  and  1  Chech,  lor  t’mber.  The  munU-r  o‘‘  packages 
which  passed  through  Batoom  in  1S-12  for  Georgia,  were  l*_’x  packages  of  for-,  2ND  Turki-h 
manufactures,  value  2N*.X)/.  :  22.70  sugars,  value  IKXXl/.  ;  !l(H)  porter  (Briti-h).  value 
l.'idO/.  :  2(H)  indigo  :  l!»d  pepper  :  UK)  codec ;  2(H)  tin  :  dl)  spelter  :  2(H)  steel  :  IldO 
champagne,  French  and  Hungarian.  value  ddOO/.;  100  Turkish  tobacco.  Total  value, 
41.i>i)7/.  The  manufactures  called  Turkish  were  ehielly  British,  cut  into  short  lengths  at 
Constantinople  and  dved  generally  blue;  in  which  form  they  are  allowed  to  enter  G«-orgia 
as  Turkish  fabrics.  There  is  a  trade  carried  on  In-tween  Tr.-bi-ond  and  Batoom  in  eoa-ting 
Ixvats,  and  nearly  half  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  by  these  consists  of  British 
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There  arc  several  small  harbours  along  this  coast,  and  the  country  "is  capablq 
of  yielding  numerous  prtuluets  for  exportation.  Among  these  small  ports  are 
Ercoli  or  Hcrculai’,  with  .701 K)  to  (7000  inhahitants  ;  the  anchorage  is  good,  ami 
the  Turks  build  vessels  in  this  place :  the  timber  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at 
Aastrah,  being  of  excellent  quality.  Sinope,  with  10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants, 
has  a  tolerably  good  port,  but  not  much  frequented,  except  by  vessels  which 
carry  timber  to  Constantinople- 

Samsoon,  with  a  population  of  only  2000,  carries  on  an  active  coasting  trade 
with  Constantinople  in  vessels  manned  by  Creeks.  According  to  the  vice- 
consul’s  report,  for  IS  11,  no  vessel  had  arrived  at  Samsoon  under  English  colours. 

“  The  entries  nf  Austrian  ve-sels  being  so  great  lias  |>een  owing  to  the  fieqnent 
visits  of  the  steamers  lielouging  to  the  Damilie  Steam  Navigation  Company,  wliieli  ply  be¬ 
tween  Constantinople  and  Treliisoml,  and  which  call  here  both  in  going  to  and  in  returning 
from  the  latter  place. 

•‘  The  large-t  of  the  Austrian  steamers,  of  HiO-horse  power,  engaged  on  this  station 
was  wrecked  near  Atna«tra,  in  .April  lt—t,  but  afterwards  got  olV  and  taken  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  where  she  still  remains  undergoing  repairs.  At  present.  Ix'-ides  one  Au-tiinn 
boat,  of  1-10-horse  jmwer.  constantly  employed,  and  another,  of  120-horse  [wvwer,  vvhirh 
makes  occasional  trips,  there  is  one  of  1.70-horse  power,  which  was  built  in  England,  navi¬ 
gating  under  Turkish  colours,  and  commanded  hv  nil  Englishman,  which  plies  regularly. 
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With  the  annual  increasing  carrying  trade  of  Trebi-nnd.  those  vessels  arc  not  sufficiently* 
largo  to  perform  the  work  offering  to  Snntsomi.  Independent  of  goods.  they  embarked 
during  tin-  past  year,  IS,S70  di'ok  passengers,  of  whie.li  1  1.2(H)  won-  troop-.  The  rote  for 
ordinary  pa-sengcr-  is  2 •!.«.,  hut  for  troops  only  12x.  The  gain  therefore  hv  this  branch 
of  the  -enice  alone  amounted  to  l.'>.!)2i/.  a 

“  Of  tho  7<k">0  packages  of  goods  im jmrteti  here,  about  l.j.iO  packages  wore  sold  for 
cnii-iimption  ;  leaving  (ilOO  packages,  which  passed  through  Samsoon  for  tho  interior. 

"  \Vith  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  a  direct  trade  from  England  could  Ik*  carried  on. 

I  brought  hither  some  English  manufactures,  iron  and  cotton  twist.  In  the  commencement 
the  native-  kept  aloof,  preferring  to  draw  their  supplies  from  C’ou-tantitiople.  for  which  the 
regular  -team  communication  atforded  every  facility.  So  -non,  however,  as  a  quarantine 
was  imposed  on  arrivals  from  this  coast,  owing  to  the  plague  at  Krrcrooni.  they  di-covercd 
that  tne  delay  and  expen-e-  wen*  not  compensated  hv  the  advantage  they  enjoyed  in 
purchasing  at  Constantinople.  They  then  came  to  mv  stores,  but  took  what  they  wanted 
in  such  limited  quantities  at  a  time,  that  1  am  uncertain  whether  their  original  -v-tetn  of 
importing  themselves  will  not  be  again  resorted  to  when  the  quarantine  is  temnved. 

“The  c  m-mnption  of  Satu-oou  it-elf  can  never  he  considerable,  but  a  deposit  of  such 
goods  as  are  r.  qiiircd,  might  induce  buyers  from  the  surrounding  country  to  come  hither 
for  their  supplies.  The  quantity  of  English  iron  is  not  large,  owing  to  tiie  preference  for 
the  Russian  article.  The  prejudice  against  Kngli-h  iron,  however,  is  less  here  than  in 
other  part-  of  Turkey,  and  perhaps  the  cheapness  of  direct  importations  may  gradually 
bring  it  into  more  general  u-e.  The  llu-sian  government,  as  at  Trebisoud,  keeps  a 
depo-it  of  its  iron  at  Sant-oon.  but  the  agent  emploved  (an  Armenian  of  Constantinople) 
i-  so  n-tricted  by  high  limit-,  that  he  ha-  not  sold  any  for  a  long  time  past.  lie  cannot 
accept  less  than  110  pia-ters  per  quintal=l */.  per  ton  ;  while  others  readily  sell  similar 
qualities  at  SO  pia-ters  per  quintal—  1:}/.  per  ton.  The  appearance  of  corn  among  the 
importations  into  a  district  which  ought  to  c\|iort  that  article  may  require  expla- 
na’iott.  Supplies  from  abroad  were  rendered  necessary  from  the  scarcity  caused  hv  the 
failure  of  the  crops  in  1 ‘vi!)  and  IS  10.  The  last  harve-t  was  fortunately  a  good  one,  and 
the  di-tre—  which  preceded  it  has  been  partially  removed. 

“  Regarding  the  cvjiort-,  the  quantity  from  KoUsnriah  ought  to  have  been  consi¬ 
derably  more,  but  in  Is  10  heavy  lo-ses  were  sustaimd  from  merchandize  being  left  out  by 
the  -tea mors,  sometimes  heeau-e  it  exceeded  what  tliov  could  carry,  and  often  because  they 
.  were  obliged  to  refuse  good-  to  ncc<vmmodati*  troop-.  This  year  it  was  known  that  the  militia 
which  had  been  dispersed  at  Ne/ih  were  to .  lie  collected,  and  sent  by  Samsoon  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  the  men  bants  of  Knissuriah ,  anticipating  in  con-equenee  a  re|ietitinn  of 
the  inconvenience  of  la-t  _\ car.  preferred  transput  ting  their  produce  by  the  longer,  but 
more  certain  route  overland.  The  realization  of  the  hopes  entertained,  that  the  entire 
trade  of  ■  Kais-nriah  would  pa-s  througli  Snmsoim.  ennnot  he  expected  until  the  esta¬ 
blishment  mi  ibis  line  of  steamers  of  greater  capacity  than  those  now  employed. 

‘‘The  overtlmviug  of  tin*  rivers  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  heavy  rains  in  autumn, 
caused  serious  damage  to  the  linseed  and  rice  crops.  The  quality  of  the  seed  grown  here 
i-  good,  but  being  carelessly  cultivated  and  collected,  it  is  foul  and  mixed  with  extraneous 
seed,  and  would  require  cleaning  lrefore  it  could  be  sent  to  Europe. 

“The  hemp  and  timln'r  of  this  province  continue  to  Ik*  taken  for  the  exclusive  u-e 
of  the  Ottoman  government.  Hemp  and  timlKT,  if  their  exportation  were  |K*rmitted,  would 
eventually  prove  n  great  acquisition  to  Engli-h  traders. 

“  The  principal  article  of  export  grown  in  this  province  is  tobacco. 

“  Tile  steamer-  brought  from  Constantinople  during  the  year  2d, 0(H)/.  in  cash,  the 
purchase  of  produce.  The  specie  shipped  from  Sam-oou  amounted  to  -13, (XX)/.,  of  which 
2.j.<H X)/.  was  from  merchants,  and  l.H.000/.  sent  hv  the  governor  to  the  Porte. 

**  With  regard  to  the  commercial  convention  of  August,  I  HAS,  it  is  tolerably  observed; 
hut  the  inclination  to  violate  it  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  the  1ik*ii1  authorities.  A 
European,  who  received  a  parce*  of  silk  from  Amosia ,  on  account  of  an  Huglish  house  at 
Cmi-tantinople.  says  that  the  governor.  .Abdullah  Rev,  had  demanded  duties  on  it,  which 
were  aboli-hed  by  that  treaty,  but  had  immediately  abandoned  the  claim,  when  told  that 
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the  consul  was  rIhru  being  applied  to  on  the  subject.  The  l*oy  is  t.vo  cautions  to  interfere 
.in  nuLoivii  commercial  business,  ami  his  fear  of  compromising  himself  is  so  t-reat,  that  I 
have  never  vet  lieen  asked  to  exhibit  a  single  trskrrr  (a  custom-house  ccnituate!.  for 
floods  I  have  received,  on  whieh  the  dutv  had  lieen  paid  at  Constantinople,  lie  is  not. 
however,  so  scrupulous  with  others.  Some  Austrian  subjects  bought  at  Constantinople,  for 
9(KV.  sterling,  the  privilege  of  taking  leeches  in  the  territory  lietweeii  Sinope  and  I're- 
hi.sond.  The  attention  of  the  parties  was  more  particularly  directixl  to  this  district,  in 
which  the  leeches  are  most  abundant,  hut  Abdullah  Hey  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
would  manage  to  prevent  their  getting  any  imliss  he  also  had  a  share  of  the  hii'ine'S. 
The  Austrians  knew  too  well  that  the  llev  possessed  the  means  for  doing  what  he 
threatened,  and  were  obliged  to  accept  Jiis  propo-ab — viz.,  the  «ale  to  him  for  blit)/.  o*‘  the 
privilege  as  far  as  it  regarded  Sanisoou.  they  retaining  the  exclusive  tight  of  collecting  the 
leeches,  paying  the  Ivy  at  the  rate  of  (is  piasters  per  nke=Cv.  (>//  per  lh.  for  whatever 
quantity  they  exported.  On  a  moderate  calculation,  Abdullah  TJev  imi-t  have  made  a  profit 
o(  1 oOO/.  sterling.  The  absence  of  Kuropeau  establishments  at  Sam-non  has  hitherto 
prevented  that  benefit  which  the  convention  was  intended  to  produce,  hut  its  etVects  must 
.sooner  or  later  be  felt  in  a  countrv  mi  rich  in  exportable  commodities  as  the  province 
nt  Djnnik  and  its  ueighlaxiirho.Hl.  in  common  with  all  parts  of  the  pnchalic  of  Trvbisond , 
Santsovn  is  not  yet  subjected  to  the  fiscal  regulations  nt  the  Haiti  Sheriff  o/‘  ( iiil/m/ir ." — 
Kamsonii,  Drcrmhtr  ill.  IS  11. 

F.Mlt  OF  Zl  1.1. Ktl. — "  The  almost  total  failure  of  the  fair  of  IS-fO  was  attributed  to 
many  circumstances  again-t  which  it  had  not  this  year  to  contend.  The  war  in  Syria,  an 
unprecedented  early  and  severe  winter,  and  the  want  of  cash  among  the  native-,  in  con¬ 
sequence  nt  short  crops  for  two  successive,  year-,  were  then  all  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
Unfortunate  result  of  the  fair.  This  year,  notwithstanding  none  of  these  itn|n  .imeiits 
existed,  it  proved  it  any  thing  still  vvor-c:  the  nmnlier  of  visitors  was  unu-uallv  limited,  the 
iptauritynt  goods  less  than  half  nf  that  brought  last  tear,  and  very  lit  tie  vv  .is  sold,  although 
the  people  remained  a  fortnight  after,  the  ordinary  time  The  sales  effected  were  hv  the 
Angora  merchants,  who  being  capitalist-,  and  fiaving  larger  stocks  than  others,  could 
.afford  to  give  credit-  of  four  ami  live  months,  and  in  some  instances  to  consent  to  payments 
being  deferred  till  the  fair  of  Yafiraklee  in  Augii't  next.  With  all  tlu-e  disadvantages, 
however,  the  sellers  did  not  get  much  better  prices  than  they  paid  for  their  merchandize  at 
Constantinople.  The  fair  is  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  hut  the  mass  of  pur¬ 
chasers  are  traders  from  places  not  very  distant,  such  as  I'akat,  l.iras.  .  tma.\ia,  Telia- 
room ,  Yttztjaf  Marsovna,  Ccc.  lb-fore  the  intmduetir.n  of  steam  navigation  into  thi» 
ipiarter,  a  journey  to  Constantinople  from  the  above  [ilaees  was  considered  a  very  great 
undertaking,  independent  of  the  ri-k  of  plunder  on  the  road.  The  facility  afforded  by  the 
steamers,  and  the  consequent  security  for  travellers  have  worked  a  eoniplete  change,  and 
people  now  find  it  more  advantageous  to  proceed  with  their  ea-h  to  Constantinople,  when- 
they  can  adapt  their  purchn.-vs  precisely  to  their  wants.  For  example,  a  native  of  Ama-ia 
can  come  to  Sain  soon  for  ti.v.,  his  passage  to  Constantinople  would  cost  -Ms.,  in  nil  3().v.  ; 
and  as  much  more  to  return,  and  20  s.  for  expenses  during  a  stay  of  ten  days  at  Con¬ 
stantinople.  and  his  expenditure  would  not  exceed  41.  If  we  allow  besides"  20s.  for 
ctnbaliiig,  freight  and  transport  of  two  packages  of  manufactures,  the  whole  outlay  would  Ik; 
but  lil.  The  prices'  at  Zilleh.  to  cover  interest,  charges,  nnda  moderate  profit,  nrc  not 
considered  remunerating  unless  they  yield  ‘-’0  per  cent  over  those  at  Constantinople. 

Kovv  the  Amasia  shopkeeper  who  requires  two  ballots  of  manufactures  valued  at  30 /. 
sterling,  'bv  making  his  purchase  at  Constantinople,  and  after  paying  his  disbursement*. 

will  save  lil.  or  10  |ier  cent,  and  he  lias  moreover  the  advantage  of  making  a  particular 
selection,  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  capital. 

“  The  ngotit  stationed  at  Zilleh,  from  the  mint  at  Constantinople,  collected  old 
Turkish  coins,  in  1 839,  to  the  amount  of  o(XX)/.,  in  1  810  only  <>00/..  and  in  lb-11,  no  more 
than  3(X)/.  This  tnav  l>o  partly  nttrihuted  to  the  coin  being  called  in.  and  destroyed  as 
soon  its  it  is  found,  vvliieh  necessarily  diminished  the  amount  in  circulation,” 

Amasia. — “  The  crojv  of  silk  in  this  district  has  lieen  very  nhimdaiit.  The  total 
quantity  produced  is  calculated  nt -18.000  okos=  132.000  lh-.,'  Wing  an  increase  over 
1839  of  28,000  <>kcs=  77.000  U*. ;  1810.  of  12,000  okes  =  33.000  ibs.  ;  and  of  1S.IXHI 
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okes  =  1!),.>(K)  IK-,  more  than  what  lias  hitherto  liecti  considered  a  tolerable  crop.  Prices 
w  ('ll*  higher  tlian  authorized  bv  the  value  of  >ilk  elsewhere.  The  quality,  vs  Inch  last  scar 
«a'  'o!«l  at  2.»  pia-ters  jyer  litrn  —  (is.  per  IK.,  tins  year  ruled  at  lietueeii  132  ami  3!S 
pia-ters  por  litra=:7s.  !)</.  to  ‘Is.  per  IK.  With  <n  plentiful  a  crop  there  was  no  demand 
i'lom  aKroail  to  wliiclt  to  attribute  thc-e  higher  price-.  which  wore  caused  Kv  too  Kum- 
ji.'aii',  agents  for  house-  in  Switzerland.  who,  in  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
impmilontlv  attoniptoil  to  prevent  each  other  from  purchasing,  Kv  |>aving  exorbitant  lutes. 
Tin-  Kuroja  an'  thi-  war  e\|Hir’.od  between  them  alsuit  I -1 .00(1  IKs.  of  silk. 

"  Some  naliw'  wound  olf  a  small  quantity  on  the  -hart  reel.  Imt  the  principal  Turkish 
Kuicr pr-jutlirc>l  against  changing  olil  cu-toiu'.  ileelareil  they  would  not  p  indiase  any 
of  the  new  dimension',  and  oxen  tile  Mnuhn.isil  interfered  to  oblige  jieople  to  continue  the 
original  method  of  reeling  the  silk,  'l’he  innovation,  therefore,  immediately  fell  to  the 
ground,  hut  the  preference  shown  Kv  Kurnpcnns  for  the  short  reel  has  rather,  encouraged 
lli.iM'  uhn  iutrodueisi  it.  Another  important  advantage  has  already  l>een  sec u rex l ;  until 
till' year,  to  render  the  -oik  very  white,  milk  was  mixed  with  the  water  employed  in  wind¬ 
ing  oil  the  C'leonu'.  It  appears  that  this  prevented  the  .-ilk  from  easily  taking  a  dye,  and 
lienee  nm'e  a  great  ohj.vti.m  to  the  article  in  Kumpc.  The  circumstance  seems  to  have 
I leeii  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Turkish  government,  and  before  the  time  for  reeling  this 
year  arrived,  a  ftrmnn  was  published  interdicting  the  U'e  of  milk  under  pain  of  severe 
punishment.  The  difference  in  the  whiteness  1,  hardly  perceptible,  and  if  the  people 
could  lie  persuaded  to  pay  more  attention  in  the  preparation  of  their  silk,  Atnasia  would 
>"U  he  able  to  supply  Kumpe  with  a  very  considerable  ipiantitv  of  this  rich  commodity. 
The  trial  in  preparing  it.  made  by  an  Kngll-h  house  at  Constantinople,  completely  siic- 
ceedcsl,  and  the  quality  piovcd  very  little  inferior  to  lirussa  silk,  and  ipiite  tine  enough 
fur  the  Knglish  market. 

“The  government  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  petition  of  the  Amnsia  merchant', 
praying  lor  some  reduction  in  the  duty  on  their  silk.  This  continues  to  he  I’d  per  cent  on 
a  valuation  of  2(XI  piasters  |>er  oke.  or  2  3  j>er  rent  on  its  real  value,  besides  whieh  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent  is  taken  fmm  the  sellers  by  the  local  authorities,  so  that  the  article  is  taxed 
13 1  per  cent  hi  the  time  it  arrives  at  Constantinople. 

“The  At'har  trilies.  lately  plundered  at  Alhistan.  near  Gliurun,  a  caravan  of  goods, 
valued  at  10  MI/.  sterling.  Three  ipiarters  of  the  property  were  recovered  by  Alv  liev, 
the  Xuhlii/rh  i executive  authoritv  )  at  Glmruu,  who  iinmeiiintelv  raised  aliotit  100  volun¬ 
teers,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  lubbers.  No  punishment  was.  however,  indicted,  and 
their  being  allowed  to  retain  a  jsirtiou  ol  the  plunder  is  attributed  to  the  great  friendship 
exi-tiiig  between  Alv  l!ev  and  the  chief  of  the  tribes  referred  to. 

“  The  town  of  Atna'ia,  by  order  ot  the  government,  is  obliged  to  pay  an  annuity  of 
.TO/,  to  the  family  of  the  Italian  doctor  of  the  ipiamntine  who  was  murdered  there  by  the 
populace  la-t  year."  . 

'loK.-.T  is  a  large  town  in  the  interior  ol  Asia  .Minor;  the  imputation  is  estimated 
variously  at  from  -lO.tXX)  to  SU.(KX)  inhabitants.  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  consular 
rejHirt  in  the  country  round  Tukut  : 

“  The  crop  of  yellow  berries  was  much  injured  by  hail-storms';  the  ipiantitv  produced 
was  small  and  the  quality  had.  The  same  occurring  at  Kitixstiriuh,  where  yellow  berries 
are  principally  grown,  people  e\|»ectcri  that  prices  would  rule  high  at  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna.  Owing  to  the  dull  state  of  the  Kum|>enn  markets,  the  short  erops  produced  no 
effect  at  the  above  places,  and  heavy  lo--es  were  experienced  by  those  who  sjieeiilatod  at 
the  places  of  growth.  Trees,  which  in  good  years  gave  Id  okes  =  <‘3o^  lbs.  of  berries, 
this  year  only  rendered  1  oke  =  2ij  lbs. 

••  If  the  sample'  of  the  madder-roots  of  Tokat,  sent  to  good  judges,  will  suit  the 
demand  from  Kilglaud,  the  article  may  he  shipped  from  Sainsoon  at  a  little  more  than  half 
what  it  co-ts  at  Smyrna.  The  price  at  Tokat  is  120  piasters  per  r/itinta/,  and  the  transport 
to  the  coast  about  20  piasters,  together  110  pia-ters  |ier  quintal  —  2(3x.  per  cut.  At 
Smyrna  the  selling  price  is  2o0  piasters  per  quintal  =  d  lx.  O/.  per  cwf. 

"The  extensive  copper  refinery,  built  at  Tokat  under  the  siqieriiitetidctice  of  Mr. 
Gustave  de  J’auliny,  will  not  he  completed  until  the  month  of  MaT.  18-12.  The  cost  of  it 
was  imt  expected  to  exceed  10, (XX)/..  hut  iu.000/.  will  be  nearer  the  expenditure. 


“  The  iptnutity  of  mp|>er  brought  n>  Tuk.v  fur  refutin'  tlii.-  year  fmtu  .lr</n nah  wu- 
l.’IO.OOO  batmans  =  975  ton*.  The  people  in  tin-  interior  wem  better  p!e:i-cd  vv ith  the 
lint/i-.y/irri(i' of  t i tilha.li*-  tlian  they  were  l:i~t  year.  Tilt’  government  .-ocm-  determined  to 
prevent  nbttic-  on  the  part  of  it<  and  the  Mottlm-dl'  of  Tokat  and  Atnn-iu  have 

lieen  changed  repeatedly  during  thi-  year,  tor  not  conforming  -trictlv  to  the  regulation,  of 
that  edict.  The  Mnnha.—ils.  formerly  appointed  from.  Con-tantiimple,  are  now  nominated 
by  a  ileftenlar  rc'iding  at  Siva'." — Shihshoii,  Drnnihi  r  3  I,  lsH. 

Copper  Mints  oj'  .  trr/iuirl/i. —  Information  given  to  tile  Viee-eon-ul  at  Sam-oon  hv 
Mr.  Gu-tave  tie  l’auliny.  1  lirector-gcnoml  of  Mine-:  in  Turkey  : — "  M.  de  I’auliuy  ha\ 
jii't  returned  from  Arganah.  where  he  went  tit  e-t.thlidi  -nine  Hungarian  engineers  in  the 
Turkish  service,  now  employed  ill  working  the  mines  in  that  di-irict.  lie  vi-it-  the  capital 
to  represent  to  government  the  absolute  ticce— itv  of  a  change  in  the  s\,tem  now  pur-mal  — 
of  supplying  the  mines  with  fuel  hv  forced  lalmnr.  The  people  are  obliged  to  furnish  it  at 
about  (>lr/.  stcrlintr  per  horse-lo.ul  and  such  as  do  not  thcm-chcTowti  hor-c'.  hire  them 
from  others  at  about  l.v.  9.W.  per  load,  or  1st.  3//.  more  than  they  receive. 

‘•The  ipiantitv  of  fuel  which  the  forests  within  twelve  hours'  teach  of  the  mines  can 
supply,  will  not  last  for  more  than  twenty  tears,  ami  uide-s  some  means  are  devised,  the 
mines,  he  says,  will  be  lost  to  the  country!  ' 

“  The  average  ipiantitv  of  eop|ver  which  the  Arganah  mines  vield-.  is  1  10.0(10  batmans, 
or  1050  tons  per  nnuum.  This  establishment  is  placi-d  under  the  charge  of  a  Turk  ap¬ 
pointed  hv  the  ‘  Consul  des.  Mines’  of  Constantinople. 

"  He  says  then’  are  copper-mines  vet  unexplored  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  :  some 
of  them  in' the  immediate  vicinity  of'Tokat.  He  visited  the  l.ivan  Mountain  near  liar- 
poot.  to  report  on  the  iron,  which  i-  found  then-  in  threat  ipumtitics.  The  ore  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich,  and  renders  75  percent  pure  metal. 

"There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  veins  and  deposits  of  me  in  this  country. are  every¬ 
where  to  he  found,  and  it  is  not  improbable  tint  if  the  Tttrki-h  government  permitted 
bhiropoans  to  work  mines  on  paving  a  moderate  seignorage.  s|KHuitators  would  lie  found 
wlio  would  enter  on  such  undertakings." 


Navigation  of  Sumsnnu  for  the  Vonr  |S|j. 
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Kaissariaii  (Ctrsaren),  in  the  province  of  Karamania,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor,  contains  32,2.) 5  inhabitants,  2500  of  whom  arc  Greeks. 
Armenians,  and  Jews.  It  is  situated  on  the. edge  of  a  large  fertile  plain,  and 
has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  thread,  elotii,  and  yellow  morocco  leather.  The 
land  is  fertilized  by  inundations. 

'rite  population  of  the  district  of  Kaissariaii  living  in  the  town,  with  its  six 
sub-districts,  and  102  villages,  were  estimated,  in  1SI1,  as  follows: — Houses, 
12, -122  inhabited  by  Turks,  3716  by  Armenians,  2S5-I  by  Greeks; — total'  num¬ 
ber  of  bouses,  24,992.  If  each  bouse  be  estimated  as  lodging  five  inhabitants, 
the  total  population  will  amount  to  124.9GO  inhabitants. 
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I n  consequence  of  the  central  ]H)sition  of  Katssarinli,  a  British  consul  has 
been  established  there,  and  we  shall  conclude  our  statements  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  and  trade  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  following  abstracts  from  a  report  drawn 
up  by  him  for  the  year  H(l. 

“  hais.'iirt'i/i.  nr,  a- it  is  pronounced  hv  the  natives.  Ktti>su  n/i/rh,  and  more  commonly 
Knifxtry.  »a-  formerly  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Anatolia,  and  the  emjxiritim  to 
which  the  t riders  of  Koonli-tan.  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  resorted  to  di'po-c  of  their 
produce,  and  to  obtain  supplier  of  Luropeati  merchandize. 

“  The  jieople  have  lieen  always  reuiaikable  lor  great  intelligvneo  and  activity,  ami  for 
a  spirit  of  oimmcrial  enterprise,  which  lead  them  to  pm-tio  their  trading  occupations  in 
rill  parts  of  the  empire. 

“The  trade  of  Kaissariah  has  been  bmtr  gradually  'dimini-hing,  but  its  decline  has  lieeii 
more  rapid  during  tlie  la-t  few  years,  which  by  many  i-  attributed  to  the  facilities  of  com¬ 
munication  introduced  he  steam  navigation.  The  more  immediate  cause-  howeier  ajipear 
to  have  licen  the  depro—ing  influence  of  tin-  war  with  Mehemct  Ali  ;  the  in-eemity  of  the 
country,  owing  to  the  constant  incursions  of  the  Kurds  that  inhabit  the  iicightioiir- 
liood,  and  the  failure,  for  two  years,  of  the  grain  crops  all  on  r  A-ia  Minor.  Vet.  although 
lunch  reduced  from  its  former  importance,  Kai-sariah  is  still  the  seat  of  a  consideiahle  trade, 
eai  l  ied -mi  with  the  surrounding  di-tiiet-.  with  Kr/eroom,  Tarsous.  Cnii-tuntim>plo,  and 
Smyrna.  The  intercourse  with,  the  two  hi't-m-ntioued  places  maintained  partly  through 
Tar-otis  and  Sam-oon,  hut  not  to  a  great  extent  through  either  :  ami  since  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  lo—  which  attended  the  latter  route  two  years  air",  in  eonseipieiiee  of  the  failure 
of  engagement-  on  the  purr  of  the  Au-triau  -teamei-.  that  channel  is  now  lint  seldom 
mailed  of,  ami  the  trade  with  Smyrna,  particularly  that  in  exports,  ha-  almost  dithcly  re¬ 
sumed  its  pre.vioiLs  direct  course  oyerland. 

"  l'troltrs. — The  articles  of  colonial  and  liriti-h  produce  imj>oited.  are  codec,  i dined 
sugar.  tin.  sal-ammoniac.  »liee‘t  iron,  copperas,  and  indigo  (eoiistuiied  to  a  "teat  extent  i; 
ami  cochineal,  dvewood-,  pepjicr.  pimento,  cloves,  ea— ia  liguca,  and  other  spices,  and  tin 
plates, — ,,f  the  latter  the  consumption  is  more  restricted. 

“  I’uhleaehed  ealieoes  of  all  deseriptioiis.  mu-lins,  shawls,  plain  and  striped  nankins,  are 
eery  largely  consumed  ;  ami  bleached  calit  oe-.  all  hinds  of  printed  cotton  piece  omuls, 
eoltou  velvet,  ami  cotton  twist,  are  n-isl.  hut  in  siiialler  ipiantitie-.  Kuglish  sheet  iron,  re- 
ipiired  to  a  large  extent,  i-  employed  in  all  this  part  of  Anatolia,  for  the  plati-s  on  which 
bread  is  linked.  A  "nod  deal  of  indigo,  eix'hiiical,  and  dveuood-.  is  wantid  for  the  liiaini- 
faeiure  of  carpets.  The  remainder,  with  a  | o >rti**i i  of  tin'  unbleached  ealieoes  imported. 

(  which  annually  exceed  ld,<KK)  pieces.)  and  «ome  of  the  muslins,  are  worked  up  in  the  mi- 
morons  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  and  the  produce  is  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  Srii|Hilnud  plaiu-eoloured  nankins  nre  worn  hv  all  elas-es,  and  very  Ja roe  ipinu- 
tities,  especially  of. the  former,  are  sold.  Tlio-e  from  Switzerland  being  provided  ehea|>er. 
have,  in  some  decree,  superseded  the  liriti-h  manufacture.  Some  cotton  twist  is  used  in 
the  native  manufacture's.  The  demand  lor  it  has  lately  fallen  off:  manv  places,  which 
drew  supplies  from  this  market,  now  obtain  from  Aleppo  and  Krzoroomr 

“  Other  im|M>rts  of  foreign  Kuropean  articles  consist  ehiellv  of  Russian  bar  iron. 
Merman  steel  ami  "las, ware;  Italian  common  writing  paper,  Trench  ami  Jlclgiau  woollen 
cloths,  foreign  silks,  and  ted  caps  or  fezzes : — to  w  hich  may  he  added,  cotton  ami  silk 
stnll’s.  brought  from  Diarbckir.  Moils- nl,  AlepjMi,  and  Damascus  ;  lVrsiun  shawls,  tobacco, 
aml.kheiinah.  brought  from  Kr/eroom. 

“  The  consumption  of  Rtis-iau  iron  is  largo.  for  horse-shoes,  nails,  cart  furniture,  and 
implements  of  husbandry.  Common  Kuglish  iron  lias  been  tried  and  not  approved,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  working  .t ;  the  quality,  called  No.  II,  would  not  present  llint  objection, 
and  its  cheapness  may,  in  time,  ennhle  its  tain"  brought  into  successful  eomjietit’on  with 
the  Russian.  There  is  a  groat  sale  for  paper,  as  it  is  substituted  for  glass  in  the  windows  of 
almost  all  houses.  Woollen  cloths  are  sold  in  considerable  quantities,  but  few  of  Kuglish 
make  will  answer :  those  usually  scut  to  the  Levant  not  being  of  sufficient  substance  to  suit 
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the  general  "nuts  in  this  direction  ;  for  this  reason  the  foreign  fabric  enjoy.*  n  profort  nee, 
but,  liv  bringing  tin*  pnqtor  qualities  to  the  notice  of  our  manufacturers,  English  cloth  e..v 
become  a  more  important  article  for  this  market.  The  foregoing  import-  coinin'...: 
the  most  extensive  and  constant  demand.  There  are  innnv  others  which  are  cither  of  >m- 
certain  or  onlv  limited  sale,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  ail  varieties  of  European  nrti.  - 
used  in  Ttirkev  can  be  found  in  small  ipiantities  in  the  spacious  and  well-stocked  ba/.it- 

"  The  district  of  Kinsmrinh  is  not  fertile  in  rorn  :  a  plentiful  harvest  tl.it  sufficing  f 
more  than  three  montlis’  consumption.  The  tesidue  is  supplied  from  Ymtgnt  and  ,>iva-. 

“  A  variety  of  e.\|«trtahle  cnintuodities,  however,  are  obtained;  vi/„,  yellow  henies. 
sheep’s  and  goats’  wool,  raw  cotton,  madder  roots,  gum  tr.igwcanth,  aniseed,  lin.-ec,i. 
scannnonx-,  furs,  skins,  hides.  A  c.  ' 

“  ) 'r/hiir  lUrrns. — The  principal  production  of  the  country  is  the  yellow  berry,  to  which 
the  climate  and  soil  of  Knis*nriult  are  peculiarly  farotiRihle.  the  quality  here  being  ac¬ 
knowledged  Tar  superior  to  that  grown  el-cwhore.  The  shrubs  which  spring  spontaneously 
are  the  most  hnrxlv  ami  priduetive,  but  are  few  compared  with  wliat  are  cultivated  :  of  tin* 
latter,  large  plantation*  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  of  mo-t  of  the  vil¬ 
lages  ;  much  attention  and  expense  are  la-stowed  upon  the  cultivation,  hut  the  return  is 
very  precarious,  shrulis  which  yield  abundantly  for  several  years  frequently  become 
barren,  and  the  plantations  are  then  renewed.  The  blos.-nm  w  often  injurcvl  bv  l.  y- 
and  heavy  rains,  and  the  berry  is  exjvoscd  to  many  accidents  from  unseasonable  weather'.  - 
fore  it  rijveus.  A  tree  in  full  bearing  will  give  as  much  as  (iokes=  !(>’  Ihs.,  hut  simictu  -  • 
not  more  than  1  oke  =  2Jlbs.  In  fair  seasons,  the  average  for  a. fruitful  tree  is  aU.-i'  .: 
okes  —  8 j  lbs.  After  gathering,  the  berries  are  very  carefully  dried  in  well  vcntila:-  I 
rooms,  completely  sheltered  from  the  «un,  any  exjioMue  to  the  .influence  of  which  won!.! 
affect  their  coloring  matter.  In  the  process  of  drying  they  lose  half  their  weight. 

“  The  whole  produce  of  yellow  berries,  in  a  g> uni  season,  is  estimated  a'  oAO.OOt)  v.ke- 
=  8,7oO  cw  t.,  and  it  has  sometimes  amounted  to  as  much  as  .*00, (XX)  okes  —  1  ‘2.  (O 
cwt.  The  last  year  gave  a  short  crop,  which  in  all  did  not  exceed  k’OO.OOO  okes  —  .b  '■) 
cwt.  Of  tlie  total  quantity  of  this  article  annually-  produced  it  is  reckoned  that  tvvo-tliini- 
arv  grown  in  the  district  of  Knissariah. 

**  Sfirrp's  I  l  oot  is  purcluiscd  from  the  Kvirvls  and  Turkmans  who.  in  spring,  Ir  e  g 
their  (locks  to  the  pastures  in  this  neighbourhood.  About  flOOO  ipiiutals  —  .1(K>  tons  •  : 

lie  easily  collected  for  oxi>ort,  and  the  article  Ts  well  adapted  for  England,  where  it  has  i  n 
sold  at  from  Oil.  to  1 hi.  |>or  pound.  All  that  docs  not  go  abroad  i-  u-ed  on  the  spot  in  rim 
_ manufacture  of  carpets  ami  coarse  cloth,  ami  other  articles  worn  by  the  peasantry. 

“  Cotton  It ’not. —  Large  supplies  of  raw  cotton,  tile  growth  of  Adana,  is  sent  to  Smyrna 
chiefly  through  Tarsous,  hath  great  deal  finds  its  wav  thither  .’rum  this  place. 

“  Mudtlrr  Hoot*  are  obtained  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Cannon n,  Elegri.  ami  Ak- 
Serai.  The  quantity  is  calculateil  at  almnt  (><XX)  ipiiutals  —  (><kX>  cwt. ;  a  part  U  shipped 
for  Etiro]*:  at  Tarsous,  some  is  sent  to  Smyrna,  and  some  i-  cvuis-tmed  hv  the  native  dyers. 

“  t.'n in  Trtiijiiritnlh,  which  nfioimds  in  thi-  quarter.  is  brought  to  market  by  'lie 
Kurds,  and  the  sorting,  (lerfonued  here,  enables  the  selection  of  a  very  fine  quality:  nearly 
the  whole  is  sent  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  for  Euro]ie. 

Coots'  //bo/. — Very  little  white  goat’s  wool  is  found  here,  hut  it  Is  procurable  from 
the  vicinity.  Of  the  gray. and  black,  or,  mi  ved  qualities,  about  10.000  okes  =  I  10, (XX)  lbs. 
are  annually  produced  near  Knis-ariali. 

“  .-In/.Wf/  and  I.insml  can  lie  had  in  considerable  quantities;  the  former,  -aid To  grow 
will!,  is  gathered  liv  the  Kurd  tribes,  and  goes  to  Stnvnia.  Verv  little  liu-eed  was  rai- ,1. 
but  tlie  demand  in  Europe  lias  encoiirngevl  the  cultivat'd  .  Last  season  dO.000  kilo-, 
or  about  -i(XX)  quarters,  were  e\|iortevl,  and  a  great  increase  is  anticipated  tiiis  year. 

“  Sen iiiiiioiii/. — The  quantity  of  soamnumy  is  small  ;  and  of  galls,  which  come  from 
Diarbekir  ami  3!nu«ul,  the  supplies  are  limited. 

S/tin*. — “  A  good  many  fov— kins  are  sent  hence  to  Krxerooni.  for  the  dealers  from 
Georgia,  and  from  AO, (XX)  to  (10, (XX)  hare-skins,  or  good  quality  ami  cheap,  are  annually 
cxjiortcd,  principally  to  Trieste.  A  vast  number  of  lamb,  .-beep,  and  goat,’  skin-  a-e 
used  in  making  yellow  and  red  morocco  leather,  the  preparation  of  which  forms  a  gum 
brunch  of  native  indu*‘ry,  and  manv  parts  of  Turkey  are  supplied  with  the  article  hem 
VOL.  II.  If 
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In'll.-.-  Of  cow  ami  ox-hide-.  iude]>eudcut  of  those  remaining  for  home  use.  about  ."<),<  XX) 
an-  available  lor  exjiort,  a  great  many  cattle  brought  from  Era-room  and  Siva.'  being 
Annually  slaughtered  for  making  ‘  pnstoormah or  lx-ef  preserved  with  garlic  atul  pep¬ 
per,  and  dried  in  the  Min  for  winter  food,  Besides  providing  all  Anatolia.  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus,  -l(XX)  to  olXX)  packages.  or  abrnit  fi(XX)  cwt.  yearly  of  it.  is  sent  to  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

••  I.tfchrs. — The  leech  fisheries  of  Knissarinh,  like  those  in  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
are  annually  dispo-ed  of  by  government  to  the  highest  bidder  at  Constantinople.  For 
three  successive  years,  they  have  lieen  purchased  by  the  same  parties,  who  are  Kurojx-ans, 
accustomed  to  the  trade,  anil  who  send  the  leeches  fo  •  sale  to  Marseilles.  -As  the  marshes 
in  this  direction  had  not  been  previously  explored,  the  li-heries  wen-  the  first  year  sold  for 
the  small  sum  of  2.50/.  By  coui|H;tition  the  price  was  raised  the  following-  year  to  MX)/., 
and  last  season  it  incioascd  to  12(X)/.  The  purchasers  realized  a  great  profit  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  but  latterly  most  of  their  leeches  |>crished  licfore  getting  to  markets  and,  besides 
the  risk,  the  business  is  attended  with  so  much  expense,  that  they  are  not  sup|K>sed  on  the 
whole  to  have  realized  very  ample  gains.  The  marshes  have  Ih-cii  much  exhausted,  yet 
it  is  said  that  (XXX)  okes  =  1 6,.i(X)  lbs.  of  leeches  were  obtained  last  season.  The  monopoly 
has  thi-  year  been  ordered  to  lx-  sold  on  the  spot,  instead  of  at  Constantinople. 

'■  Xifrr  is  collected  here  for  the  government,  by  two  persons  sent  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  jwvvder  mills  at  Constantinople.  They  are  not  seconded  by  the  authorities 
in  preventing  a  trade  in  the  article,  and  have  been  unable  to  procure  more  tlian  28.000  okes 
per  annum.  Natives  have  oll'ered.  if  Ctuploved,  to  provide  oO.OOO  okes  =  1 2.50  cwt. 
annuallv,  and  about  as  much  more  is  now  extracted  secretly  and  sold  in  the  country. 

11  Tlie  town  of  Ka'issariah  nuinlters  <31.51  houses,  and  is  situated  at  the  font  of  the 
mountain  of  Ergvf-s,  which  has  Ix-cti  estimated  as  rising  to  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
1 2, (XX)  feet.  Aee-uding-  to  a  statement,  obtained  front  accurate  sources,  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  comprises  a  ]xipulation  of  nearly  12.5,fXX)  souls,  and  the  villages  anv  said  to  lje  more 
numerous,  larger,  and  to  contain  n  greater  majority  of  inhabitants  in  easy  circumstances, 
than  any  other  part  of  Anatolia.  The  rnyalts  arc  exclusively  Armenians  and  Greeks. 
The  climate  is  warm  in  summer,  and  not  very  severe  in  winter,  although  a  great  deal  of 
snow  falls.  It  is  generally  considered  healthy;  hut  fevers  are  very  common  in  the  warm 
season,  and  are  then  so  prevalent  in  the  town,  that  most  of  the  people  are  obliged  to  cjuit 
it.  The  unhenlthiness  of  the  town  is  perhaps  chieflv  owing  to  its  being  built  upon  a 
perfect  level,  which,  preventing  proper  drainage,  occasions  a  great  deposit  everywhere  of 
stagnant  water,  particularly  from  the  numerous  tanneries  nnd  dyeing-houses.  There  is, 
besides,  an  accumulation  of  tilth  allowed  in  the  streets  and  other  parts,  which  alone  seems 
suliieient  to  cause  sickness.  A  su|x-rintendent,  and  a  doctor  of  the  quarantine  who  nre 
rcsident  hen-,  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  regulation'  for  enforcing  cleanliness.  The 
.lUih-vritics  promised  their  co-op  -ration,  hut  it  was  never  cordially  afforded,  and  the 
attempts  at  'improvement  in  this  respect  have  therefore  been  attended  with  little  or  no 
effect.  The  country  has  sometimes  suffered  "from  plague,  hut  has  not  been  visited  liv  the 
disease  for  several  years,  and  on  the  last  occasion  it  was  neither  violent  nor  of  long 
duration.  The  houses  nre  solidly  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  have  terraced  roofs :  their 
interna!  distribution  is  had,  and  adapted  more  to  a  very  warm,  than  to  a  temperate 
climate.  i  he  villages  contain  some  handsome  dwellings,  constructed  on  the  stvle  of  those 
on  the  Bosphorus.  Grain  from  Yusgat  is  cheap  ;  fuel  scarce  nnd  expensive.  Provisions 
of  most  kinds  are  good  and  abundant,  but  denrvr  than  in  most  other  inland  parts  of 
Turkey.  Many  of  the  fruits  of  warm  climates  nre  grown,  and  wine  is  made,  though  of 
indifferent  quality,  and.  only  in  limited  quantities. 

"  In  proceeding  to  my  post  from  Sninsoon,  instead  of  taking  the  direct  road  through 
Zilleh.  I  was  induced  to  go  by  Sivas,  as  I  had  been  told  that  Kaissariah  was  a  de|X’tideney 
of  that  pachalie.  It  proved,  however,  that  I  had  lieen'  misinformed,  this  district  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pacha  and  the  Moulmssil  of  Yusgat.,  Both  those  officers 
resided  at  that  place,  and  1  found  Kaissariah  governed  by  the  *  Vekil’  (lieutenant)  of  the 
Mouliassil,  as  the  civil  authority,  and  by  a  *  Zabtiyeh,’  as  officer  for  the  executive.  They 
nre  appointed  by  the  pacha,  ami  are  assisted  by  a  municipal  council,  of  which  (hey  them¬ 
selves  arc  members,  the  others  being  the  cadi,  the  mufti,  two  deputies  from  the  Mtis- 
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Milmaui,  and  two  from  the  Armenians  and  (i reeks.  Tlie  |>acha  has  onK  once  been  ut 
Kaissariaii  fur  a  short  period,  and  the  Mouliassil,  who  occasionally  visits  it.  is  never  present 
for  any  length  of  time.  This  has  lx-cn  a  source  of  constant  inconvenience  to  the  public 
business,  for  all  matters,  excepting  those,  of  the  most  minor  importance,  are  referred  to 
Yusgat;  while  Osman  Pacha,  who  is  indolent  and  addicted  to  debauchery,  pays  little 
attention  to  what  is  submitted  to  him.  or  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  per¬ 
sons  here  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  cannot  act  with  decision,  and  being  natives, 
and  influenced  by  local  interests,  are  not  active  in  maintaining  their  authority,  and  adduce 
their  want  of  power  as  a  frequent  pretext  for  withholding  justice.  Great  disorder  has  lieen 
the  consequence  ;  the  roads  have  become  more  than  ever  insecure,  ami  robberies  and  other 
crimes,  which  have  not  been  uncommon  even  in  the- town,  are  committed  with  impunity 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  being  productive  of  universal  complaint,  the  Potte  lately- 
directed  the  Pacha  and  tt.e  Mouhassil  to  transfer  their  residence  hither  front  Yusgnt. 
With  this  order  the  latter  imim-dut-Av  complied,  but  the  Paclia  has  not  done  so.  He  is 
aware  it  were  not  possible  for  him  to  pu-sue  lie  e  the  dissolute  life  he  leads  at  Yusgat,  which 
is  the  motive  for  his  preferring  it  ns  a  residence,  ntul  is  therefore  employing  every  means  to 
obtain  ]x-nnission  to  remain  there.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will  occasion  his  dismissal 
fptin  his  |x>st,  the  prospect  of  which  is  a  subject  of  general  satisfaction.  It  is  a  glaring 
inconsistency,  that  so  important  a  place  as  Kais-ariah.  should  so  long  have  been  without  a 
resident  Pacha,  while  otto  should  have  been  stationed  in  a  town  comparatively  of  such  in¬ 
significance  as  Yusgat.  Those  font  inhabit  this  vicinity  and  frequent  the  pastures,  are 
the  Turkmans,  the  Kurils,  and  the  Aoshars,  a  race  said  to  be  distinct  from  the  other  two, 
and  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country.  The  Turkmans  are  generally  jx-aceable,  but  the 
others  are  not  so;  and  from  the  .Aoshars  in  particular,  whose  principal  occupation  seems  to 
be  plunder,  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  sutler  continual  molestation.  Whole  villages 
are  sometimes  ruined  by  their  depredations ;  which  are  not  confuted  to  any  particular 
season,  and  in  which  it  would  apitcar  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the  lax  police  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  the  onlv  effectual  restraint  u]hiii 
these  wild  and  lawless  people.  On  my  journey  through  Nivas,  St  id  Pacha  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  my  proceeding  without  an  escort  of  armed  horsemen,  as  a  protection  against  these 
marauders,  a  party  of  whom  had  hut  a  short  time  before  pillaged  a  caravan  near  Ghurun. 
Travellers,  unaccompanied  by  a  guard,  can  rarely  pnss  with  any  chance  of  safety.  Since 
my  arrival,  many  have  been  plundered  at  a  short  distance  from  this  place,  anti  1  am  in¬ 
formed  that,  in  summer,  passengers  from  the  town  are  constantly. waylaid  and  robbed.  A 
finnan  lias  just  lx»eii  published,  authorizing  the  punishment  of  death.  There  is  also  a 
report  that  an  exjx'dition  ngaiitst  the  Kunls  is  to  be  undertaken  next  summer,  by  the 
Pachas  of  Nivas,  of  Yusgat,  and  of  Kottialt. 

“  The  (teoj.-le  in  this  quarter,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  Pachalic  of  Sivas  through  which 
I  passed,  acknowledge  with  respect  to  the  late  /futti-a/icrijr.  that  though  not  always  strictly 
observed,  it  lias  been  productive  of  great  good,  in  restraining  abuses  ami  extortion  among 
Iix'al  governors ;.  and  the  myalls,  cs|xx’inlly,  s]teak  of  the  greater  freedom  and  tranquillity* 
they  now  enjoy.  All,  however,  agree,  that  alxdKhmg  the  punishment  of  death  lias  boon 
prejudicial  to  good  order,  and  has  tended  to  the  increase  of  crime ;  anil  many  complain 
that  the  taxes  claimed  for  government  are  heavier  now  than  under  the  old  system. 
The  contributions  required  from  the  whole  district  of  Kaissariaii  never  exceeded  1(300 
purses  =  8,(i00/.,  till  the  year  in  which  the  death  of  Sultan  Malmioud  occurred.  At 
that  period,  the  extraordinary  demands  in  this  country  for  the  army  employed  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  war  with  Egypt,  raised  the  amount  to  2<XX)  purses  —  1 0,000/.  7.30 

purses  =  37.30/.  more,  are  lx'sides  exacted  from  the  sub-districts:  being  nearly  three- 
fourths  over  the  funner  amount  of  taxation.  The  contributions  were  proportioned  on  the 
number  of  houses,  but  the  Mussulmans  last  year  protested  against  this  nile,  urging  that, 
though  they  were  the  most  numerous,  the  raynhs  were  more  wealthy,  and  should  bear  a 
heavier  share.  The  question  was  settled  by  tlie  rayahs  giving  n  sum  in  diminution  of 
the  quota  due  by  the  Mussulmans.  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect  the  establi-hmcnt  of 
a  European  Consul  would  lie  favourably  viewed  by  any  of  the  natives.  1  have  been 
treated  with  politeness  by  all.  however,  and  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  mv  re¬ 
ception  even  by  the  authorities,  having,  on  arrival,  received  visits  from  most  of  the  persons 
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,n  oilier.  The  Mussulmans  of  Kaissariah  are  extremely  bigoted  ami  intolerant,  ami  they 
piohihitcd  the  rnynhs  from  wearing  dresses  of  particular  colours,  from  riding  through  any 
pot  "t  the  town,  nml  obliged  them  to  dismount  on  licing  met  anywhere  on  horseliack  bv 
nuv  re-poctnble  'Turk.  In  the  Christian  churches  (no  hell*  beiii"  allowed)  a  rattle  is  sounded 
a-  a  rail  to  prayers.  The  rn  Until  ^ive  great  offence  to  a  Mollah  who  lias  great  intluenee. 
mil  a  threat  from  him  eonijielled  it-  discontinuance.  On  learning  that  1  was  expected  here, 
tin*  C’.idi  reeoinmended  the  Mus-ulmatis  to  Ik*  aware  of  insulting  or  molesting  any  of  tiiy 
people,  and  to  abstain  from  annoy  ing  the  ravahs.  The  primates  informed  me.  that  this 
'  ■en  earned  a  cessation  of  the  vexatious  noticed,  which  1  understand  have  not  lieen  since 
n  m-v.ed.  There  are  many  person-  here,  either  natives  or  Ion"  established  in  the  country, 
v.lio  have  Itu-  ian  or  tlrcek  pas-ports,  and  nre  treated  ns  ravahs.  European  merchants 
at  Tar-nus  experience  great  inconvenietice  in  trading  with  the  interior,  owiii"  to  ignorance 
•  I  it-  resources  leaving  them  entirely  at.  the  merev  of  native  information.  Tilt*  country 
i  roii  n  thi- place  and  Tarsnus  comprehends  districts,  rich  in  various  productions,  which 
•vc  hitherto  lieen  hut  little  explored  by  the  European  trader,  and  a  more  intimate 
■  w  ledge  of  their  commercial  resources  might  tend  materially  to  the  extension  of  British 
a  le  in  this  ipiarter.” 

••  i'.trhtitiiji-. — ,A  I  h  m  1 1  1  Id  piasters  at  present  rate  of  exchange  =  1 1.  sterling  ;  a  batman 


Tin  bars  are  sold  with  their  weight  of  saiammoniac,  without  which  the  article 
not  !«•  useil  for  tinning  copper  vessels. 

“  The  charges  are.  duty  according  to  the  tariff  (on  most  articles  about  12  per  cent), 
I  .'  ,.r  (>  per  cent  for  brokerage,  commission,  &e„  and  carriage  to  or  from  .Smyrna, 
nt  !t()  piasters  per  ipiintal  of  1 80  okes  =  4.v.  jm.t  c«  t.  The  carriage  to  Samsoon  is 
•  ui  2.v. .'!(/.  ;  that  to  Smyrna,  camels  employ  thirty  to  thirty-live  days,  and  horses  twenty- 
to  thirty  days-.  To  Sam-ooii.  tlie  caravans  can  go  in  about  half  the  time.'’ — Kaissariah, 
'■ricrri/  '-JO,  'l  8  42. 


mil  Ex]iorts  at  Kalssariah. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


SYRIA  AND  l’ALKSTIN  K. 

Syria  and  Palestine. — A  great  portion  of  this  extensive  country  consists 
of  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleys.  On  tba-w>rth— aiwl— w«).t  it  presents  a 
rugged  appearance,  and  mountainous  character.  The  country  cast  of  the 
Orontcs  and  Damascus  is  level  and  fertile ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  there  are  valleys  and  tracts  of  great  natural  fertility.  This  region,  so  cele¬ 
brated  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  is  at  present  in  a  state  little  removed  from 
general  anarchy.  Under  the  military  despotism  of  Mchcmct  Ali,  order  was  cer¬ 
tainly  maintained.  His  lieutenant,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  was  far  from  being  a  mild 
ruler,  and  his  conscriptions  and  exactions  were  excessive  and  severe ;  but  there 
was  some  security  against  internal  and  external  depredations,  while,  under  the 
administration  of  the  Porte,  all  security  has  disappeared ;  life  and  property  arc 
no  longer  safe,  and  the  mountaineers  of  Lebanon  seem  prepared,  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  to  pour  dowi'i  upon  th"  inhabitants  of  the  lower  countries.  Considering 
the  uncertain  state  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  any  details, 
except  such  as  bear  upon  the  mere  commercial  statistics  of , the  country.* 

Population.—  We  have  only  estimates  of  the  population  of  Syria,  which  has 
been  stated  at  about  2,000,000  of  inhabitants,  thinly  scattered  over  many  parts 
of  its  surface.  Col.  Campbell,  who  was  consul-general  in  Egypt,  estimates  the 
population  of  Syria  at  1,. SO  1,000  in  le30,  viz. — 997,000  Mussulmans,  22, 000 
bedouins,  17,000  Mutualis  and  Yezides,  200,000  Catholics  and  Maronites, 
:1I5,000  Greek  Church,  and  1  Jews.  Consul  Werry,  computing  the  number 

from  the  collection  of  the  firdah  or  capitation  tax,  concludes  that  the  population 
does  not  much  exceed  1,250,000.  At  present,  considering  the  loss  of  life  during 
the  late  war,  and  the  retreat  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  in  consequence  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Druses  and  other  tribes,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  number  of  inhabitants 
exceeds  1,250,000  for  a  region  nearly  50,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

Mr.  -Moore,  consul  of  llcyrout,  gives  the  following  statement  of  some  of  the 
towns  in  Syria,  but  he  considers  the  estimate  as  merely  approximate  : 

“  Damascus,  from  1 00.000  to  I10JXX);  Aleppo,  00,000  tn  h,3,IHX)  ;  Hamah,  H.(XX); 
Tripoli,  1.3, (XX);  Beyrou.t,  12, (XXI;  Jerusalem.  10,000  :  Latakia,  .3(XX) ;,  Nazareth,  2000 ; 
Bethlehem,  1.300." 


*  Our  authorities  are  Briti.ih  and  foreign  Consular  Rcporl>,  Dr.  Bow  ring's  Report,  I. a  Nr/rir 
»<«  Mchrmct  /Vi,  Marmont’s  Travels,  Ac. 
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And  lie  deems  that  part,  of  Mount  Lebanon  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Emir  Bcehir  to  consist  of — 

“  .Mahomedans,  KXX);  Mutualis,  G(XX) ;  Druses,  37,000;  Christians,  1 20.000  : — in 
all.  1<>7,(XX).“ 

The  Mnhomeduiis  are  the  most  numerous  inhabitants  in  the  secondary  towns 
and  villages,  and  they  occupy  also  a  great  purt  of  the  agricultural  districts;  but 
they  are  rarely  associated  with  the  progress  of  arts  or  industry.  The  trade  of 
the  country  is  chiefly  managed  by  Christians  or  by  Jews. 

.The  Jews  in  Syria  are  poor,  except  at  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  a  few  other 
places,  where  many  of  the  race  arc  rich,  and  live  and  dre  ;s  in  comparative 
splendour.  They  arc  bankers,  or,  more  properly  speakings  discounters  of  bills 
and  money-lenders. 

The  .1  mien  in  in  of  Syria  are  active,  industrious,  and  follow  several  pursuits, 
from  those  of  domestic  servants  and  coffee-house  keepers,  to  those  of  traders, 
money-lenders,  and  bankers.  They  arc  generally  punctual,  trustworthy,  and 
cautious.  They  have. seldom  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  power,  or  justice, 
of  the  government,  to  induce  them  to  bring  their  wives  or  families  from  Armenia 
to  reside  in  Syria. 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lebanon  are  an  active  and  lalxirious  race,  who  turn  to 
good  account  such  parts  of  their  soil  as  are  suited  to  agricultural  production.  Their  ]>er- 
sonal  ltenring  is  far  more  proud  and  indej>endent  than  that  of  the  Syrians  in  general.  In 
many  parts  of  the  mountain-range  the  laud  is  laid  out  in  terraces,  much  resembling  the 
almost  horticultural  cultivation  of  Tuscany  and  Lucca.  The  agricultural  instruments  arc 
rude  ;  the  plough  is  ordinarily  drawn  by  a  pai  •  of  oxen,  the  peasant  being  very  dextrous 
in  its  guidance  over  the  rugged  surface.  Larg  .•  quantities  of  mulberry-trees  grow  at  va¬ 
rious  elevations.  There  is  also  an  abundance  >f  olive-trees,  some  vineyard-grounds,  much 
wheat  and  maize,  and  many  gardens  filled  wit.i  vegetables.  There  is  no  part  of  Syria  in 
which  there  is  so  obvious  an  activity — none  in  which  the  inhabitants  appear  so  pros|>erou3  or 
so  happy.  There  was  formerly  a  considerable  manufactory  of  gold  and  scarlet  cloth  at 
l)eir  el  Kamr  (the  Druse  capital),  hut  it  exists  no  longer. 

“The  Dnises  still  wear  a  garment  in  which  much  gold  is  mixed  with  the  woollen  tissue, 
and  it  is,  1  understand,  a  domestic  manufacture.  Looms  are  sometimes  seen  in  their  cot¬ 
tages,  and  they  thus  mingle  (hut  not  generally)  the  manufacturing  with  the  pastoral  life. 

“  They  have  also  a  manufacture  of  the  high  silver  ornaments  (or  horns)  which  tile 
women  wear  on  their  heads,  and  which  are  the  distinguishing  badge  of  wifehood.  With 
hut  few  exceptions,  almost  every  individual  Druse,  as  indeed  all  the  male  [lopulation  of 
Lebanon,  are  proprietors  of  land,  and  are  engaged  more  or  less  in  agriculture, 

“  The  manner  in  which  some  of  the  water-courses  are  constructed,  and  are  still  kept 
in  order,  does  great  credit  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Druses.  There  are  streams  that  (low 
many  miles  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  tlmt  have  lieeii  conducted  through  mountains  per¬ 
forated  for  their  passage,  carried  over  wide  valleys  by  admirable  aqueducts,  nnd  which  irri¬ 
gate  large  tracts  of  land  in  their  progress. 

“  Tlie  Arab  tribes  dwell,  for  the  most  part,  either  in  the  Desert  or  on  the  exterior  ridge 
of  Eastern  Syria.  There  is  of  late  years  rather  a  tendency  among  them  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits ;  and  if  taxation  were  light,  and  they  could  obtain  security  ,  for  |Klrson 
and  property,  in  a  generation  or  two  I  think  their  predatory  and  wandering  life  would  be 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  peasant.” 

Polygamy  is  common,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  much  greater  number  of  females 
arc  born  than  of  males  :  the  latter  have  also  been  greatly  diminished  by  conscrip- 
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lions,  war,  and  the  hostilities  of  the  mountain  tribes.  In  the  towns,  had 
drainage  and  dirty  habits  occasion  frequent  diseases,  especially  plague  and  small¬ 
pox,  which  rapidly  thin  the  population. 

The  following  arc  Extracts  from  Reports  of  British  and  Foreign  Consuls. 

Colonel  Camphrir.*  llrpart — Syria  in  183<j.-  Syria,  properly  so  called,  was  divided 
into  four  pachalics,  namely,  the  pnolirdics.  of  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Saida  or  Acre,  ami 
Trijroli  ;  and,  to  complete  the  division  of  the  countries  subsequently  conquered  hv  the 
Egyptians,  the  district  of  Aintah  was  governed  by  a  mutsellirp,  yearly  npjHiintcd  at  C'on- 
stantinople — that  of  Adana,  from  Beylan  to  Koulek  Bogns,  hv  a  pacha  of  two  tails,  wlm-e 
appointment  was  equally  dependent  on  the  Forte:  hut  the  titular  pachas  of  the  four 
principal  pachalics  were  far  from  Wing  the  real  rulers  of  the  whole  countries  wliich  wen1 
thus  nominally  placed  under  their  orders.  Aldallah  Pacha,  of  Acre,  whose  fanaticism  and 
cruelty  are  now  proverbial,  had  obtained  in  the  latter  part  of  his  government  the  pnehalie 
of  Tri|K'li  in  addition  to  that  of  Acre,  together  with  the  districts  of  Nablous  and  Jeni'-n- 
lem  :  hut  the  authority  was  purely  nominal  over  the  mountainous  districts  of  Lebanon,  and 
the  Emir  Becliir  was  in  fact  the  sovereign  prince  of  that  country.  Alnlallah  Pacha  had 
certainly  no  means  to  subdue  him ;  and  the  emir,  rather  from  a  peaceable  inclination  than 
from  real  dependence,  continued  to  pay  his. annual  tribute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cele¬ 
brated.  Alton  GhosrJi  ruled,  without  any  control,  over  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Samaria  and  Palestine,  and  arbitrarily  taxed  the  pilgrims  of  every  nation  who  visited  the 
Iloly  Land.  * 

“The  pachalic  of  Damascus  was  still  in  a  more  disorderly  state.  Selim  Pacha  had 
been  struggling,  without  success,  with  the  people  of  that  populous  town,  lie  was  ulti¬ 
mately  murdered  by  that  lawless  ,md  fanatic  |mpulace.  when  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  Sheikh  Ts;7.:mi,  one  of  the  eiders  of  the  town,  who  continued  to  be  the 
nominal  governor  of  Damascus  until  the  city  became  the  prev  of  the  Egyptians.  During 
the  period  of  his  government,  the  city  may  lie  considered  to  have  Wen  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  anarchy,  there  Wing  no  sort  of  cheek  upon  the  will  of  the  populace. 

“  The  Christians  and  Jews,  under  the  governments  of  Abdallah  Pacha,  and  of  Sheikh 
Tafetmi,  were  subjected  to  every  sort  of  violence  and  injustice,  and  the  'trade  of  these 
countries  was  almost  annihilated  from  the  total  want  of  confidence. 

“Sheikh  Tafetmi  left  Damascus  on  the  approach  of  the  invading  armv  :  he  repaired 
to  Constantinople  in  the  hoj>e  ,f  obtaining  employ.  Being  tired  of  the  deceitful  promises 
of  the  Ottoman  ministers,  he  soon  came  to  Cairo,  where  lie  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
Damascus,  hut  has  not  Wen  suffered  to  interfere  with  public  affairs. 

“The  pachalic  of  Aleppo  was  ruled  by  Mahomet  Pacha.  This  man,  generally  known 
for  Ills  apathy,  left  the  whole  burden  of  his  public  duties  in  the  hands  of  his  favourites ; 
the  rich  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  obtained,  therefore,  by  briWry,  a  large  share  of  jwiwer, 
highly  detrimental  to  all  the  inferior  classes,  and  ess'.,tnilly  destructive  of  the  public  welfare. 

“The  districts  of  Aintah  and  Adana  were  much  m  the  same  condition.  All  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Syria  was  open  to  the  depredations  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and.  in  fact, 
every  community  in  Syria  sought  for  defence  in  its  own  means  ;  n  resource  which,  however 
necessary,  contributed  to  anil  the  entire  of  its  population,  and  thus  liecnme  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  bloody  struggles  which  have  so  often  rendered  its  territories  the  theatre  of 
civil  devastation,  of  open  resistance  to  lawful  authority,  and  of  depredation  iq>ou  the 
innocent  stranger.  Such  was  the  unsettled  and  miserable  condition  of  Svrin.  whim 
Ibrahim  Pacha  landed  with  his  army  at  Haifa,  in  November,  1831.  TW  details  of  the 
rapid  -movements  of  ibrahim  Pacha,  of  Ids  victorious  and  unexpected  progress  and  siiore-s 
over  the  discomfited  Ottoman  armies,  are  too  well  known  to  require  nnv  oWervntinn  from 
me.  It  was  immediately  after  the  treaty  of  Kutaya,  in  the  mouth  of  May,  1833,  was  con¬ 
cluded,  that  Ibnihim  Pacha,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  published  his  intention  of  organizing 
the  government  of  the  country  in  the  manner  which  I  -hall  proceed  to  detail. 

“  J’ttlitiral  Divisions. — Soon  after  a  civil  governor-general  of  Syrin  was  appointed  to 
reside  at  Damascus,  Sherif  Pacha,  who  had  been  a  long  time  the  viceroy's  kava-ln-v  at 
Cairo,  was  selected  for  that  high  and  responsible  situation  :  his  conciliatory  and  dignified 
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maimer,  mix  oil  with  a  natural  hut  reasonable  severity,  rcmlered  hint  a  very  fit  person  to 
contend  with  the  fanatic  population  of  Damnseii- ;  and  groat  credit  is  due  to  his  measures 
for  the  security  and  trampiillity,  as  welt  as  the  entire  and  open  religious  toleration  which 
are  now  enjoyed  in  that  city.  All  the  other  povernors  in  Syria  were  placed  under  his 
orders.  Syria  was  then  divides!  into  the  following  provinces  : — Atrppn. — General  Ismael 
Hey  Mtnlir  (or  povemor-chief).  Tripoli  governed  by  a  delegate  of  the  governor-general. 
Album  mill  In  rums. — General  Menekly  Ahmed  Pacha  Mudir.  Saiiftt  mill  Jerusalem, 

■  anil  Xn/ilnus. — llus'ein  Abd-el-Kedr  Mudir.  (Liza. —  Sheikh  Saayd-el-Mtistapha  Mudir. 

Jaffa. — General  Ibrahim  llev  Mudir. 

“The  Egyptian  government  left  to  the  Emir  llecliir  the.  whole  of  the  countries 
(of  Miami  Lilia  non)  which  were  under  his  orders  before  tin*  eompiest.  Those  mountainous 
districts  are  bounded  in  their  length  by  the  territory  of  Tripoli  and  Kanzvr.  Iietwecn  Saida 
and  Sour  (Tyre),  and  in  their  breadth  by  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
coast  towns  of  Tripoli,  Ilevneit,  and  Saida,  and  on  the  oppo-ite  side  by  the  plains  of 
llalbeek.  This  spare  of  land  is  about  1  10  miles'  in  length,  and  illi  in  breadth:  it  is 
divided  into  ten  district',  and  contains  about  .7IX)  villages. 

*•  The  Kmir  Reel:’-  •  ivs  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Egyptian  government  of  I  .'100  purses, 
that  is,  l>d<), (XX)  piaster  ‘  eh  lias  lately  lieen  reduced”  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  to  SIX)  purses, 
or  -1(X),(XX)  pia-ters,  as  a  mark  of  his  Highness's  satisfaction  at  the  emir’s  conduct  in  the 
last  disarmament  of  the  Dru-es.  Still  the  emir  receives  from  the  inhabitants,  and  for  his 
account,  the  same  taxes  as  are  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  population  of  Syria. 

“The  Karatch  (or  toleration  tax)  called  Hjouali,  in  Mount  Lolianon,  is  paid  in  the 
following  pro|>ortions  by  persons  from  Id  to  111)  years  of  age — By  77,000  Maronites, 
Id.OIX)  Druses,  SIXX)  Greeks,  “(XX)  Turks,  Mutuali-,  *Xc.  :  lOH.(XX)  individuals. 

“The  sheikhs  of  villages,  the  priests  and  the  monks,  who  are  all  exempted  from  this 
tax.  are  about  d(XX)  in  numlicr. 

“  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  in  favour  in  these  mountains ;  the  Maronites  have 
acknowledged' the  supremacy  of  the  Pojm*  since  the  fourteenth  century.  They  have  a 
patriarch  elected  by  their  bishops,  and  continued  by  the  Court  of  Rome.  'Hie  Maronito 
clergy  is  coni|xiscd  of  twelve  bishops,  and  a  curate  in  every  village,  besides  a  great  number 
of  pric-ts :  they  have  also  three  orders  of  monks,  divided  in  nlmut  forty  convents,  six  of 
which  are  tor  women.  The  Greek  Catholics  have  also  a  patriarch,  who  assumes  the  title 
of  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  but  who  generally  resides  at  Damascus,  or  at  Ain  Tress,  near 
Deir  Kl  Kumar:  they  have  al.-o  various  hidiops,  and  five  or  six  convents.  The  Syrian 
Catholics  have  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  who  re-ide-  in  one  of  the  convents  in  Castravan  ; 
in  another,  near  Deir  M/.uinmar,  there  is  also  a  patriarch  of  the  Armenian  Catholics. 

••  The  Greeks  of  the  Oriental  Church  have  also  a  dozen  of  convcuLs  in  Mount  Ia-hanon. 
dependant  on  their  patriarch  at  Damascus.  The  Maronite  nation,  although  by  far  the 
most  numerous  in  those  mountains,  lias  not  always  lieen  the  most  powerful,  nor,  indeed,  so 
warlike  as  the  Druses,  who  form  a  Mahomedan  sect.  'The  Mutualis  a  bo,  who  descend  from 
.the  Persians  that  commanded  in  Syria,  are  remarkable  for  their  warlike  dis|iO'itiou.'  This 
explains  that  sort  of  necessity  which  has  been  felt  in  these  mountains,  to  Ik*  ruled  by  a 
foreign  family,  as  that  of  the  Ciiaabs  (the  Kmir  llecliir),  whose  princes,  up  to  this  moment, 
bo.ni  Christians,  live  as  Mussulmans,  and  die  as  Druses,  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  dilL-ront 
nations  over  which  they  rule.  The  Kmir  of  Lebanon  has  always  been  considered  by 
tin*  Porte  as  a  delegate  of  the  Pacha  of  Ain,  who-  had  the  nominal  i»*'ver  to  remove  him 
at  hi.'  will  and  pleasure.  Kaeli  district  of  Mount  Lebanon  is  under  the  government  of  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  Kmir’s  family,  and  every  village  has  a  chief  selected  by  him,  found 
among  the  richest  inhabitants,  who  is  invested  with  the  authority  ■  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  collects  the  taxes  for  the  Kmir.  The  Kmir  has  no  other  troops  but  his  house¬ 
hold  ami  his  fanners,  and  those  of  the  families  of  his  sons  and  relations. 

••  llrrriiites. —  1  believe  the  annexed  return  may  be  considered  as  correct  ;  it  has 
lieen  given  by  llahry  Rev.  the  mini-tor  of  finance  and  commerce  in  Syria,  who 
resides  at  Damascus :  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  total  revenue  of  Syria,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  I  “.70,  amounted  to  N7.7.7S  purses.  4:j,M79,000’  piasters  =  to  about 
•1  I0.IXX)/.  In  the  present  year  a  diminution  of  d.'lO  purses  will  occur,  in  conseipience  of 
an  eipial  diminution  of  tribute  granted  to  the  Emir  Beciiir.  Rut,  on  the  other  side,  the 
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progressive  nnitdioiation  of  the  administration,  continually  tending  to  a  lx r  and  1-.  ,.i 
regular  ]>erception  nf  the  taxes  ill  ex  cry  imuirli,  will  doubtless  produce  an  iticren  — .  (heat, 
credit  is  tine  to  Ihrnhim  I’neha  on  this  head.  Hit  attention  i-  cnnsiautlx  eccuph d  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  proceedings  and  returns  of  every  branch  of  the  public  ri-.enne:  and  any  dri- 
honest  act  on  the  part  of  the  cnijitoi/rs  is  certain  to  meet  with  an  adequate  puni-lunrur. 
Great  regularity  has  Won  n  trend  r  introduced.  and  daily  improxoim  nt<  are  expcrietieed  !>■. 
his  direct  orders.  Still  it  must  he  said  that  the  system  which  is  now  in  force,  of  fanning 
-  almost  every  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  is  defective  in  principle,  and  tends  to  put  into 
private  hands  the  means  of  introducing  abuses.  The  above  revenue,  with  the  exception  of 
■  the  ferdah,  is  formed  hv  the  same  imposts  which  existed  in  , Syria  under  the  government  of 
the  Sultan.  The  ferdah  seems  to  he  a  war  tax,  know  n  of  old  in  the  Ottoman  dominion' 
hut  which  was  never  enforced  except  when  the  state  was  involietl  in  war:  it  ha,  l>een  pm  - 
inanently  enacted  some  ten  years  ago  in  Egypt,  and  introduced  in-o  Syria  in  1M  l  :  it  is 
paid  by  the  male  part  of  the  population  from  Id  to  AGO  piaster'  per  head,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  [layer.  No  one  is  exempted  from  this  tax,  and  the  rich  pax  a  laiger  -mu  of 
500  piasters  to  make  up  for  the  insolvent. 

“The  iniri,  or  land-tax,  has  never  been  lived  in  Syria  by  an  invariable  rule,  or  by  any 
admeasurement  of  the  land.  A  ‘ dissertine,’  which  is  the  w’ord  used  by  the  S_\  riae- ’for  "t 
determined  surface,  is  nothing  else  hut  the  extent  of  land  which  can  be" ploughed  by  a  pan 
of  oxen  in  eight  hours.  In  the  |>orception  of  this  tax  iti,  said,  for  in.-tnnec.  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Aleppo  has  to  pay  300,000  piasters  of  iniri,  or  500  keruts  of  1000  pia-t,  in 
each.  This  sum  is  then  apportioned  among  the  different  tillages  according  to  their  greater 
or  less  amount  of  population,  or  more  or  less  extent  of  land.  It  is  in  this  way  that  one 
village  is  perhaps  taxed  at  two  keraw  (shares ),  another  at  two  and  a  half  or  three,  and  so 
on  :  that  is  to  say,  that  one  pays  2000  pia-ters.  the  other  2500  or  5000  piasters,  and  it  is 
the  [leasants  themselves  who  make  the  repartition  of  the  whole  mhii  among-t  the  ditfereut 
villages.  Under  the  head  of  ‘  different  taxes,'  are  included — a  duty  of  from  5  to  15  per 
cent  on  the  transfer  of  real  property,  a  duty  on  houses  and  shops  aiid  .m  windmill-,  a  duty 
of  500  piasters  on  every  silk-loom,  mid  some  other  local  manufactures,  and  a  duty  on  -alt, 
tobacco,  oil,  soap,  trees,  camels,  horses,  mules,  tents,  fee.  (the  habitations  of  the  pastoral 
Bedouins).  But  besides  these  taxes  the  [leasants  complain  of  the  continual  demand  of  the 
government  for  provisions  of  every  description,  which  are  required  for  the  artnv,  and  for 
which  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  government  itself  at  about  half  the  market  price:  tin-  (after 
the  conscription)  is  one  of  the  nust  loud  ami  reasonable  sources  of  di-alfeetion,  and  certainly 
aggravates  the  population  of  Syria  to  an  immense  degree,  since  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian 
forces  are  subsisted  u|Min  this  principle.  The  same  obserxatious  apply  to  the  loniiuunl  ~e- 
ipiisition  for  beasts  of  burden  for  the  traiis|x>rt  of  government  -ton-s,  a-  well  a.',  in  a—  i.-iing 
in  the  removal  of  the  different  corps,  when  -tations  are  aliuo-t  pcraxlicallv  changed.  ami 
also  for  the  requisition  of  workmen  of  nil  sort-',  who,  for  about-  half  the  mum  they  eon!  1 
obtain  near  their  own  residence,  are  driven  from  their  families  and  relations  to  great  d:-- 
tances  to  the  public  uoiks.  It  is,  however,  just  to  leuiaik.  that,  both  in  point  of  ta'.oor, 
ns  well  as  in  value  of  proiisions.  At.,  the  Egyptian  government  pa\>  more  than  ns-  |  rid 
by  the  Sultan's  government. 

“  The  taxes  levied,  are — ferdah  (capitation-tax  ),  karadj,  or  karaich  (toleration-taO, 
house-tax,  and  Baits.  This  la-l  is  a  tax  levied  hv  the  Emir  Bcchir. 

“  In  the  districts  of  JnfTa  and  Nahlous,  independently'  of  the  above  impo-ts,  the 
following  taxes  are  levied  : 

“On  every  olive-tree,  I  pin-tor.  A  yoke  of  oxen  for  arable  laud.  1 50  piaster-,  A 
yoke  of  oxen  for  vineyards,  50  piasters.  A  yoke  of  oxen  for  garden-  and  cnnum-n  pm 
poses,  50  piasters.  Sheep,  1  piaster  jtcr  head.  -Mules,  20  piasters  per  head.  ('anna-.  :0 
piasters  per  head.  Other  animals,  10  piasters  ]x  r  head. 

“  Besides  the  ferdah,  at  Nabli.us  mid  its  neighbourhood  there  is  a  poll-tax  of  20  p:  rs 

per  head  :  the  ferdah  in  the  above  district  is  fixed  at  52  piasters  for  each  pe.i-anf. 

“  The  iniri.  or  land-tax,  paid  by  agricultural!  ts,  has  not  been  altered. 

“  I  lie  mode  ni  lei  ling  i 1 1 1] »i-t -  is  as  follows  ; 

“  This  chief  pax-  the  amount  recoiled  by  him  to  the  chief  of  the  district,  who  in  tu:n 
tran-fers  it  to  the  goscniois. 
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*•  The  fcrduh  and  liou»e-ta\  a-.c  common  to  all  classes;  tho  rate  is  13  to  G(X)  piasters 

“  The  karndj,  paid  only  hv  <ne  Rayas:  the  rate  is  fiom  22  to  (>0  piasters. 

“  Halt/,  peculiar  ti)  Mount  Lebanon,  and  levied  for  and  by  the  Emir  Bechir. 

“  At  A lep|>o,  Adana.  Tnrsous,  and  dependencies,  there  is  an  ancient  local  tax  called 
Sullian,  which  had  been  lesci.ided  by  the  ibrmcr  government,  but  is  now  enforced. 

“  The  feniah  tax  for  al'  Syria  produces  annually  2.7, (XXH  purses.  The  only  taxes 
under  the  former  government  were  karailj  and  miri.  Besides  the  new  taxes  imposed,  the  old 
imposts  have  boon.  as  near  a-  .nay  be,  doubled,  the  miri  excepted.” 

The  estimated  expenses  or  the  government  uf  Syria  for  the  Tuikish  year  1 2 •  >  1  • 
(a.  d.  1  >33  (i),  were 

“  Tribute  to  the  Sultan,  1. 5,000  purses.  Civil  government,  *1800  purses.  Judiciary 
expenses.  970  purses.  Ixaratch  transferred  to  the  Sultan,  172(1  purses.  Expenses  for 
collecting  the  revenues,  Ac.,  12.70  purses.  Repairs  of  bridges  and  roads,  210  purses. 
.Repairs  of  schools  and  public  institutions.  3(10  purses.  War  department,  12JXX)  purses. 
Fortifications,  barracks,  arsenals.  Ac..  13.CXX)  purses.  Expenses  attending  the  levying  of 
conscripts,  1,700  purses,  Pay  of  the  army,  24, (XX)  purses.  Total,  7(>, 84(5  purses. 

“  The  above  7(5,84(5  purses,  at  GOO  piasters  each,  are  equal  to  3S,423,(XX)  piasters,  or 
about  4(X),000/.  sterling. 

“  Judiciary  System.— The  administration  of  Justice  in  Syria  has  undergone,  in  a  very 
short  (leriod,  all  the  ameliorations  which  Mahomet  ,4li  had  introduced  into  Egypt  during  a 
long  course  of  years  ;  the  Mekemehs  were  the  only  tribunals  which  existed  in  these  countries. 
In  every  province  a  chief  justice,  called  mufti,  was  yearly  apjxiinted  by  the  Forte  ;  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  had  the  appointment  of  the  inferio-  “  cadis,”  or  judges.  Tho  Mekemeh  takes 
its  decisions  from  the  Koran,  and  Christians  are  only  admitted  as  witnesses.  The  de¬ 
pravity  and  venality  of  all  these  tribunals  is  beyond  conception  ;  and  even  at  Constantinople 
there  is  a  colVee-hotise  known  as  the  rendezvous  of  false  witnesses,  who  can  be  Ironght  at  so 
much  for  the  day.  The  muftis  generally  make  their  fortunes  in  ten  years,  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  cadis  does  not  dc;>end  upon  their  fitness  for  this  situation,  but  on  the  sum  which 
they  can  jiay  for  the  same.  This  institution  is  still  in  force  in  Egypt  as  in  Syria,  but  the 
real  benefit  introduced  by  Mahomet  Ali  consists  in  haring  very  much  curtailed  the  preroga- 
tiv  es,  for  it  was  certainly  not  within  his  province  to  destroy  its  existence.  The  mortal  stroke 
given  to  the  Mekemeh  is,  that  they  cannot  proceed  in  n  case  without  an  authority,  in  writ¬ 
ing,  from  the  governor.  All  cases,  therefore,  whatever  lie  their  nature,  are  represented  by 
memorial  to  the  head  of  the  government,  who  has  the  right  to  decide  himself,  but  generally 
declines,  except  in  criminal  cases.  All  questions  relative  to  family  a  flairs,  state  religion 
(Mussulman),  real  property,  as  houses,  land.  Ac.,  are  referred  by  him  to  the  decision  of  the 
Cadi,  by  means  of  a  decree  on  the  original  memorial  of  tho  plaintiff.  All  affairs  of  taxes, 
or  revenue,  commercial  differences,  and  civil  debts,  are  referred  in  like  manner  to  the 
Slioruh.  The  Shorah  is  a  tribunal  instituted  by  Mahomet  Ali,  and  composed  of  some  of 
the  principal  elders  of  the  town  and  some  of  the  merchants.  They  are  Tot  generally  |>aid, 
but  in  come  of  the  principal  towns  the  members  of  the  shorah  receive  a  remunerating  salary. 
The  sliorahs  are  not  composed  of  Mussulmans  only,  but  there  is  a  competent  uumlier  of 
Christians,  and  even  of  Jew  members.  The  sentences  of  the  cadi  are,  or  may  be  referred 
to  the  mufti.  Those  of  the  -hornh  to  the  same  tribunal  of  the  larger  town-,  to  the  gover¬ 
nor-general,  and.  in  some  cases,  appeals  have  been  received  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and 
even  by  his  father.  In  Egypt  a  commercial  court  has  lieen  established  besides  the 

“  Criminal  cases  are  invariably  decided  by  the  executive  power  ;  still  death  enr.wnt  be  in¬ 
flicted  in  Egypt  without  the  previous  ‘■auction  of  Mahomet  Ali,  who,  it  must  !>o  admitted, 
is  scrupulously  minutious  before  he  confirms  the  awful  punishment ;  and  the  same  preroga¬ 
tive  is  vested  in  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  I  liolievc  in  the  governor-general  of  Syria.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  admitted  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  judiciary  system,  under  the 
Egyptian  government.  Venality  exists  to  the  same  extent  with  regard  to  the  mekemeh, 
but  nothing  of  that  description  cr.n  lie  said  of  the  different  sliorahs;  at  least  their  re¬ 
putation  stands  high,  and  the  people  at  large  ap|K*ar  to  lie  satisfied  of  their  justice  and 
equity.  Ail  natives  who.  are  not  Mussulmans  have  reaped  a  great  degree  of  secy- 
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rity  and  liberty  bv  tile  ameliorations  referred  to,  and  have  freed  themselves  of  the 
wanton  injustice  o(  the  mekemeh,  and  of  the  evil  consequences  of  their  fanaticism  aud 
j)artiality.” 

Since  the  evacuation'  of  Syria  hv  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  judiciary  system  has 
not  in  itself  been  changed  in  any  important  degree,  but  its  venality  and  insecurity 
arc  said  to  have  become  more  general. 

Agriculture  in  Syriti  is  in  a  rude  state,  and  the  fertile  grounds  only  cultivated 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  is,  in  Kgypt,  a  great. agriculturalist, 
endeavoured  by  his  example,  while  in  Syria,  to  improve  and  extend  its  husbandry, 
lie  did  not  succeed,  from  the  scarcity  of  labourers  anti  other  causes. 

In  1S3(>.  Colonel  Campbell  reports,  “  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  since  the  conquest 
of  Syria  by  .Mahomet  Ali  the  agriculture  of  that  country  has  made  considerable  progress. 
Ibrahim  Pacha  has  employed  large  capitals  of  his  own  in  agricultural  pursuits,  ami  many 
villages  which,  under  tile  sultan’s  government,  had  been  deserted,  are  now  again  inha¬ 
bited,  and  their  lands  cultivated  with  considerable  advantage.  The  principal  produce  .of 
Svria,  which  under  a  more  enlightened  system,  would  certainly  double  its  resource.,  i-  the 
silk.  It  is  cultivated  more  genernllv  in  the  districts  of  .Saida,  llevrout,  Lebanon,  Damas¬ 
cus,  Tripoli,  Iaitnkia,  and  Antioch,  where  extensive  plantations  of  the  mulberry-tire  exist, 
mid  which  have  been  greatly  increased  since  the  conquest. 

“The  mulberry-trees  are  planted  in  (quincunx)  rows  nt  four  paces  distant  from  each 
other.  During  the  first  eight  years  they  give  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  leaves.  After 
that  term  their  produce,  if  cultivated  with  care,  remains  stationary,  hut  soon  begins  to  de¬ 
crease  if  the  cultivation  1h;  neglected.  The  plantations' of  mt>l!>crries  require  great  care, 
and  the  ground  lietwecn  the  trees  is  ploughed  or  turned  up  eight  times  each  year,  and  the 
greatest  attention  is  necessary  to  extirpate  all  weeds.  Wlnm  a  j>ersnu  buys  a  plantation  lie 
reckons  that  three  trees  will  give  20  rottoli  of  leaves.  Then  lot)  to  110  rottoli  of  Daves 
are  considered  to  suffice  for  the  nourishment  of  worms  enough  to  give  one  rottolo  of  sil'.  of 
720  drachms.  After  the  worms  are  hatched  they  arc  left  twenty  digs  in  a  room  in  osier 
ha.keL*.  The  worms  are  kept  four  times  fasting  in  all  their  existence ;  after  eight  davs 
they  fast  four  or  five  (lavs  :  they  are  then  removed  to  a  larger  habitation  made  of  reeds  ami 
matting,  mid  in  which  they  make  their  cocoons  or  halls.  The  Syrians  are  ignorant  of  the 
manner  of  making  their  worms  produce  twice  in  a  year:  they  are  ignorant  of  any  other 
plant  (as  in  Europe)  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  mnlbcrrv  leave-,  with  which  the  worms 
may  l>e  nourished  during  the  first  four  davs.  The  tniri.  or  laud  tax,  is  fixed  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  seed  (eggs)  of  silkworms  which  the  cultivators  tun  produce.  Experience 
has  shown  that  one  ounce  of  egg-  produces  three  rottoli  of  silk.  In  the  district  of  llevrout, 
at  half  an  hour  from  the  city,  the  miri  is  .'id  piasters;  liesides  three  piasters  t,  "re  per  rottolo, 
in  virtue  of  n  tax  called  llisreye,  which  makes  30  piasters  tax,  in  all,  jkt  rottolo.  In  the  Le¬ 
banon  the  tax  is  infinitely  higher:  it  amounts  to  nearly  100  piasters ;  ami,  although  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  mountains,  one  ounce  of  eggs  gives  somewhere  alxuit  ;50  |>er  cent  more 
silk  than  on  the  plain  or  at  the  summit,  still  the  whole,  produce  is  often  absorbed  hv  the 
enormity  of  the  tax.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  llevrout  the  mulberry  plantations  are  worked 
in  the  following  manner  : — ;Thc  proprietor  takes  a  farm-servant,  who,  with  his  family,  lives 
in  the  plantation,  mid  does  all  the  labour  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-trees 
in  theeomse  of  the  year  ;  but,  during  the  two  months  in  which  the  silk  is  produced,  they  are 
obliged  to  line  jvcople,  and,  between  women  and  children,  1.5  are  required  for  each  1000 
mulberry-trees.  Labour  is  ra'lirr  dear  in  Svria.  a  man  is  paid  .5  piasters  per  dav.  n  woman 
-1  piasters,  and  a  voting  per-on  <'i  piasters.  In  conformity  with  a  convention  genetnllvadopted, 
the  farm-servant  receives  for  his  share  one-fourth  of  the  produce ;  of  the  remaining  six- 
eighths,  three-eighths  are  absorl>ed  by  the  ex]vcn<os  of  cultivation,  one-eighth  serves  to  pay 
taxes  ;  so  that  the  clear  gain  of  the  proprietor  is  only  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  Ami  as  a 
plantation  which  would  give  20  loads  of  leaves,  evsts,  in  the  present  dav.  C000  pia-ters,  a 
capital  employed  in  this  branch  would  not  yield  more  than  .5  per  cent.  In  one  '  di¬ 
vision'  it  is  generally  calculated  that  there  are  13-50  trees  which  will  give  1-50  load-  of 
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leave-,  ami  \>  i!l  pioduee  (>1  r« •  i ! < •  I i  ot  silk.  \\ Iiii-lt,  at  200  piasters  per  rottolo.  give  a  total  of 

pia-t.r-  .  . 12,5*00 

Deducting  mil- fourth  f.ir  the  farm-servant  .  .  .1200 

three-eighth-  for  expense-  of  cultivation  4S(X) 

•  ■m.-cighth  for  payment  of  taxes  .  1000 

- 9<i(X) 

Proprietor's  net  profit  .  piasters  32(H) 

•  !w  i!  !uii ■>:,  the  rnmio  of  working  is  different,  inasmuch  as  the  proprietor  ctilti- 

v tin-  g.  mi-1  loin-elf,  in-tcail  of  letting  it  out  to  a  farm-tenant.  Bv  this  menu-  lie 

. . i, e-fourth  of  the  produce;  lmt  as  the  taxes,  as  I  have  statevl  already,  are  much 

higher,  the  train  ol  the  proprietors,  in  i/imm!  vean,  i»  not  more  than  one-fourth,  and  in  hud 
M  ar,,  it  hardly  suffices  to  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation  and  the  amount  of  the  taxes. 
The  total  ."iivnnt  of  -ilk  produced  in  Syria  may.  for  1S3(>,  he  quoted  at  17(H)  eantars,  of 
which  100  from  the  district  of  Saida,  2(H)  for  Bevrout,  1(H)  for  Tripoli,  700  tor  Lebanon, 
70  for  Damascus,  30  for  Latukia.  and  .‘.(H)  for  Antioch  :  total,  1700  eantars. 

••  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  other  produce,  the  system  of  farm  servants  maybe 
said  to  lv  in  usage  all  over  Syria,  hut  the  conditions  vary  from  those  relative  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  -ilk.  Toe  proprietor  makes  ivith  the  |>casant.s  the  following  arrangements  : — He 
supplies  them  with  the  seeds,  and  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  buy  oxen,  cattle,  and  instru¬ 
ment-  of  husbandry  :  from  the  produce  of  the  harvest  he  receives  10,  1.3,  nr  2(1  per  cent, 
according  as  t  alter  ancient  regulations  )  the  ground  is  more  or  less  taxed.  7  ire  remainder  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  the  proprietor  takes,  and  the  other  is  for  the 
pea-ants-.  The-e  last  are  obliged  to  repay  the  inonev  advanced  to  them,  hut  not  the  seeds. 
The  miii.  or  land-tax.  i-,  besides,  entirely  paid  by  the  peasants.  With  the  exception  of 
the  complaints  which  the  pca-antry  of  Syria  prefer  with  the  rest  of  the  [Hipulation  against 
eou-eription,  and  statute  labour  ( eorvees ).  and  the  requisition  of  their  beast  a  of  burden, 
and  provi-imi-  for  the  army,  they  appear  to  la:  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  M.  Molinari.  the  Sardinian  consul  at  Aleppo,  who  has  the  Itost  means  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  of  whose  impartiality  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  says  that  the  peasants  arc  well 
elf  under  the  Kgyptian  government:  that  they  will  all  In-come  rich,  Itecause  they  are  not 
Mil  jeet  to  the  vexation-  which  they  formerly  sull’ered  The  village  of  Dano,  for  example 
|  lie  -aid),  on  the  ro-  1  to  Antioeh,  had,  under  the  .Sultan’s  government,  200, (HH)  piasters  of 
annual  u\pon-e;  whilst  at  pre-ent,  including  the  loss  which  it  sustains  in  furnishing  pro¬ 
visions  lor  the  army,  the  sum  does  not  exceed  3.3.(HH)  piasters,  Projterty  in  Syria  is  not 
acquit ed  and  retained  under  the  same  principle  as  in  Kurnpe.  For  a  certain. stun  right  is 
acquired  over  lauds  for  life,  for  which  the  miri  is  annually  paid.  This  right  is  not  trans¬ 
ferable  by  inheritance,  hut  mav  he  reded  to  the  children  or  to  any  |>ersoti  by  means  of  the 
iiquisitf  formalities,  and  iu  paving  the  sum  demanded  for  a  fresh  firman. 

••  I !c -ides  -ilk,  Syria  produces  3(i()()  eantars  of  cotton,  10.700  eantars  of  tobacco, 
3’H)  eantars  of  madder-roots,  some  three  or  four  cargoes  of  sesame-seed,  some  Scnmmony, 
some  wool,  -pnngcs,  and  some  oil.  The  grain,  wheat,  pul-e,  ike.,  do  not  generally  suffice 
for  tite  wants  of  the  country,  ami  a  quantity  of  the-e  m-ees-aries  nre  annually  imported 
fiom  l’.gypt,  Caramania,  and  the  Archipelago.  If  the  government  were  to  take  into 
-eriotH  contemplation  the  want  of  proper  public  t  tail-,  especially  between  Beyrout  and 
I  >ania»ciis,  Damascus  and  Alcp|io.  by  Hainan  and  Homs,  and  between  Aleppo  and  Scnii- 
d'  lomt.  it  i- calculated  that  about  MMHK)  hea-t-  of  burden,  ami  some  30, (HH)  men,  out  of 
ilio-e  who  are  now  employed  in  the  transport  of  merchandize  and  the  stores  and  provision 
for  the  army,  would  hf  restored  to  agriculture,  and  thereby  augment  considerably  the  agri- 
. 'iiltiir.il  ptodif'c  of  the  country,  which  is  highly  susceptible  of  amelioration,  as  well  as  to 
he  lindens!  a  very  wealthy  anti,  populous  province. 

••  1  In-  -o:l  at  the  low  est  estimation  of  if  productive  pow  er  would  yield  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  ten  m,  one  of  its  present  nuuilsT  of  inhabitants.  Beginm*  of  the  highest  fertility, 
l  u.  in’ivati  d.  towns  amidst  lands  capable  of  the  nm-t  prolitahle  cultivation,  inqiort  corn 
t  i-  d  olv  ti-.e,  Snell  is  the  rn-e  with  Antioch  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
ii;i:.Mi  lauds  on  the  hanks  of  the  Omiiti-. 

"  1  he  old  Homan  plough,  drawn  by  bullocks,  is  generally  u-cd.  In  .Mount  Lebanon, 
the  -v'm'oii-s  of  soil  requires  a  -ueee--io,n  of  let  races  lor  cultivation,  and  spade  husbandry. 
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••To  t lie  more  iin|X'itant  articles  of  exjiort.  may  l>e  added  wheat,  liarlev,  maize, 
millet,  lentils,  sesame-seed,  and  other  produce,  consumed  |irineij<:ill y  by  the  inhabitants. 

"  At  Suediali.  in  the  vale  of  Antioch.  katakia,  Tripoli,  and  many  other  places,  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  is  nm— of- the  first  hnpnrtnucr,  and  is  on  the  increase  :  and  there  is 
scarcely  anv  place  in  S\iia  wlicte  it  i-  not  now  grown,  but  the  qualities  aie  very  varum-. 

•*’lhe  fellah  at  present  of  Syria  earns  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence.  If  left  to 
theinseh  es.  and  if  they  were  convinced  of  security,  the  [icasants  would  thoroughly  cultivate 
the  country." 


puoiii'cis  w'ucii  aw:  iAi’unn;i)  fikim  aykia. 

Cotton-wool,  silk,  sheep’s  wool,  olive  oil,  sugar,  indigo,  the  finer  qualities  of 
tobacco,  and  many  other  articles  might  be  produced  extensively  for  exportation 
under  a  government  which  established  order,  and  maintained  security.  The  im¬ 
port  trade  is  limited  from  the  want  of  exportable  commodities  for  tbe  Kurupcan 
markets.  Many  articles  can  be  imported  into  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  from 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  more  cheaply  than  from  Alexandretta  and  Heyrout, 
notwithstanding  their  greater  adjacency,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  freights 
from  Kurope  which  are  paid  to  ports  which ■  offer  a  return  cargo.  Some  only 
of  tl.c  .vcss'els  which  bring  manufactures  from  Knglaml  can  obtain  return  car¬ 
goes  in  Syria,  and  ships  are  consequently  compelled  to  proceed  in  quest  of  freights 
to  Smyrna.  They  sometimes  load  a  cargo  by  proceeding  to  the  different  ports  on 
the  coast  of  Syria:  but  this  is  attended  with' uncertainty,  delay,  and  expense. 

“  (! iiihx  tint/  Drugs,  formerly  of  irrc.it  importance,  are  at  present  of  little  amount. 

“  < '11111  Arabic  is  received  from  liagdad  and  Kgvpt  ;  there  are  two  sorts,  red  and 
white.  Tile  consumption  in  Aleppo  is  not  more  than  eantars,  and  it  is  a  rare  circum¬ 
stance  if  a  larger  quantity  is  in  the  market.  The  pi-taccio,  apricot,  and  prime  trees  pro¬ 
duce  gums  which  are  used  in  Syria  ;  the  two  latter  as  a  substitute  for  gum  arabic 

*•  Tr  injurant  It  is  received  from  Anatolia,  Mara.-h,  and  from  Mesopotamia  :  it  formerly 
was  obtained  from  liagdad  and  shipped  to  Kurope.  At  the  present  time  that  received 
from  Karpout  is  mostly  used  at  Aleppo,  though  some  is  received  from  Diarbckir;  the  first 
is  worth  (>  piaster  per  oke,  and  the  second  and  third  5  piasters.  Aleppo  and  its  districts 
cnn-mue  in  the  manufactories  about  20  to  do  eantars  ,  annually;,  ami  about  the  same 
Miiantitv  is  sent  to  Damascus. 

“  Sea  hi  won tj  is  a  gum  resin,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  convolvulus  or  creeper  plant, 
which  grows  in  most  parts  of  Anatolia  and  in  Northern  Syria  :  it  is  obtained  by  nn  incision 
made  into  the  mots,  which  yield  a  milky  juice,  ami  is  received  in  sea  shells  placed  for  that 
purpose:  when  kept  it  becomes  bank  It.  is  valued  lor  it-  medicinal  properties,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  used  bv  the  medical  faculty  for  its  purgative  and  laxative  effect.  It  is  sold  to  the 
country  and  Jew  dealers,  who  adulterate  it.  mixing  ionr  or  live  rottoli.of  starch  to  one 
rottolo  of  scnmmonv,  in  which  state  it  i.  .sent  to  Knglaud  ;  it  is  worth  2J0  to  d(Xt  piasters 
per  rottolo.  There  is  an  inferior  quality  sold  at  Id  to  20  piasters  per  rottolo,  which  is  id-o 
adulterated  by  the  Jews.  This  drug  is  collected,  nil  the  mountains  of  Karpout,  .Malaria, 
Diarbckir,  Kni-sarinli,  .Mura-li,  lkt-na,  Atntab.  and  Katakia.  The  amount  does  not  ex¬ 
cit'd  five  or  six  eantars  of  pure  seammonv  It  is  not  con-umed  in  Svria.  The  Alcpj  n 
seammouv,  commonly  so  called,  and  con-ideinl  tbe  best,  is  sent  ditert  to  Knglaml ;  a  pm  ti,  u 
is  also  sent  to  Smyrna  and  other  ports,  from  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Knglaml.  It  being  a 
drug  collected  ill  nio-t  parts  of  A  natolia.  is  shipped  from  mauv  pmtv  tlicncc  to  Kuioj  c  ; 
but  Knglaud  takes  the  largest  quantity. 

••  O /limn  is  not  cultivated  in  Svria. 

-  /fur. .  /•>„•.  ,/iie/inl  Sbins,  arc  collected  and  received  fmm  Tokat.  Kai.-ariab. 

lxar|MHit.  .Malaria,  DiaiUkir,  Aintab,  and  llama.  There  is  no  consumption  for  them  in 
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A !oj>|'m>.  They  have  lioen  chielly  sent  to  the  French  nnd  Italian  ports  and  are  consumed 
hy  the  hatters  lor  making  hats  oi‘  line  ipialitv. 

“  It  is  stated.  iqxm  ofliral  authority,  that  JlOO.tXX)  skins  of  hare,  fox,  and  jackal,  are 
exported  from  Tarsous  to  different  port',  but  none  to  England. 

“  dulls,  nr  ( lull -nuts,  called  in  Arabic,  .  {/Is,  nnd  in  Turkish,  Mazi,  fonn  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  export  from  Syria.  They  are  abundant  in  Asia  .Minor.  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  nnd  Persia.  There  are  three  species — viz  ,  the  white,  preen,  and  blue.  Titov  nre 
chiefly  produced  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Mou.-sul,'  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  The  real  Moussul  palls  are  the  best  of  anv,  but  all  that  are  pothered  in  the 
surrounding  country  nre  sold  under  the  name 

‘•Tlte  greatest  quantity  of  palls  shipjicd  from  Syria  comes  from  the  mountains  of 
Moussul.  which  are  the  most  esteemed.  The  annual  gathering  is  calculated  to  lie  7(XX>, 
Is(XX)  to  10, (XX.)  cantars  ;  hut  in  this  quantity  are  included  some  small  parcels  of  palls 
I  mm  the  Sittpar  mountains,  and  (iiaour  Dagh  of  Kdlis,  amotmtinp  to  about  (iO  to  70 
cantars.  The  annual  consumption  in  Aleppo  is  limited  to  GO  or  GO  cantars  ;  the  rest  is 
irvjmrtcd  to  Etiro|>e. 

“  The  prices  in  Mousoil  have  Ihvo  as  high  as  2<XX)  piasters. 

“  Snjf'rnn. — The  finest  quality  comes  from  Persia,  Odamish  in  Anatolia,  and  Erze- 
room.  It  is  worth  almost  -HX)  piasters  jut  oke  ;  the  second,  1G0  okes,  worth  GOO  piasters 
per  oke:  the  third,  nbout  GGO  jier  oke. 

“These  fine  qualities  are  Consumed  bv  the  manufacturers  of  gold  thread,  to  which  it 
gives  a  bright  colour,  and  diminishes  the  u-e  of  a  large  ipiantitv  of  pold. 

"  Sri/floirrr  i-  pr.xluced  in  the  pardens  and  fields  of  Aleppo  at  Hamah,  Homs,  and 
Melik.  The  cultivation  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  quantity  for  exportation." 

Fnrrnjn  Triulr  nf  Syria. — “The  pmpiessive  aupmentation  of  foreign  trade  since  the 
conquest  is  not  to  Ih>  denied.  The  Euplisli  trade  lew  made,  comparativdv.  more  pro- 
ptv"  than  all  the  rest  ;  and  since  the  lirmau  of  Uhamann,  I2GI,  has  been  put  in  force  in 
Syria,  we  can  fairly -av  that  our  commerce  re-ts  upon  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  capi¬ 
tulation-.  (treat  activity  prevao-  in  the  |mrt*of  Syria,  ami  the  penernl  navipatiou  is  much 
increased:  it  is  certainly  stipe. :or  to  what  it  was  under  the  former  government.  1  have 
not  lvceit  able,  however,  to  pnxa.-e  regular  returns  from  the  different  ports,  owing  to  the 
very  irregular  state  of  the  records.  In  1  Sit  1  the  first  Hritish  vessel  direct  from  England 
arrived  in  Syria  :  nine  in  lSJt.’l,  amt  eleven  in  lS.'Jl,  of  the  burden  of  29,‘Jl  tons  ;  their 
cargoes  consisting  of  IM.'iO  bales  of  English  manufactures,  1  Go 3  pieces  of  Hrnzii  wood,  and 
S7G,(XX)  lbs.  of  cotton  twist ; — all  those  poor  Is  for ’the  Damascus  and  Aleppo  markets. 
The  [tort  of  Ucyrout  is  the  most  frequented.  Scnndemun  i-  likewise  a  place  of  imjtortance 
to  it-,  the  whole  of  our  poods  destined  for  Alcp|to  being  landed  at  that  port.  I  also  remark 
tltat  a  somewhat  active  trade  had  been  ojtcned  bv  our  merebants  at  Tarsous,  fteiit  wlticii 
they  provide  all  the  di-trict  of  Adana,  and  even  the  central  parts  of  Anatolia.  I  have  not, 
however,  lieen  able  to  acquire  much  information  regarding  Ailanu  and  Tarsous  during  my 
tour  in  Syria,  which  did  not  extend  to  those  provinces.  The  trade  wph  Tuscan v  seems 
aDo  to  have  made  considerable  progress,  as  well  ns  that  with  Greece.  Hut  the  [teople  of 
the  latter  country,  it  must  be  owned,  are  often  guilty  of  dishonest  a2Ts,  and  even  frequent 
barratries.  which  has  produced  a  -troup  feeling  of  distrust  in  regard  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
whole  commercial  community  of  Syria.  The  French  and  Sardinian  trades  have  con¬ 
siderably  diminished,  and  this  is  a-cribed  to  the  preference  given  by  Syrians,  indi-cri- 
niinatclv.  to  all  sorts  of  Hritish  manufactures.  The  exportations  from,  and  the  import¬ 
ations  to.  .Syria,  inav  Ik-  reduced  to  the  following  amounts  : 

K>|iorlatico.  Piasters.  |  importation.  Piaster*. 

I’r-uicv  .  |  Kgvpt  .  11.1'iSt.ooo 
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••  The  above  statement  for  the  year  IS3.3.  leaving  a  difiereiieeagain.it  Syria  of  about 
20,000,(XX)  of  piasters,  or  1,000,000  of  dollars  which  she  imi>t  pay  in  hard  money,  nr  in 
ingots  of  gold  or  silver,  fte.  Her  majesty’s  -reamer  now  carries  monthly  from  >vria  for 
Malta  and  Europe  considerable  sums  in  sjieeie.  _ 

Internal  Trade  o/'  Syria. — “The  augmentation  of  the  produce  of  tile  soil,  ns  well  as 
the  progress  of  foreign  trade,  have  naturally  e.\crci-ed  a  Iwiiefivial  influence  on  the  internal 
trade  of  the  country. 

“  Damascus,  a  populous  city  of  about  ltiO.tXXi  souls,  has  much  gained,  especially  bv 
the  introduction  of  British  manufactures.  It  is  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  with 
Bagdad,  Bussora,  Persin,  and  all  the  adjacent  countries  ;  and  in  Mav  last,  no  less  than 
GOOO  camels  arrived  at  Damascus  to  buy  European  manufactures,  and  there  were  hardly 
goods  enough  in  the  market  to  load  one-fourtv.  of  the  arrival-.  All  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  tripled  in  price  at  Damascus ;  but  everv  jK’rson  gains  more,  ami  there,  is  evidently  an 
amelioration  and  greater  pmsperitv  in  the  country.  In  return  for  the  manufactures  sent 
from  Damascus  to  Bagdnd,  JSsc.,  they  receive  silk,  drugs  of  1‘er-ia,  saffron,  gums,  -hauls, 
|»earls,  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  gall-nuts,  and  a  great  quantity  of  timlicr.  To  the  sort  of 
submission  into  which  the  Egyptian  government  has  Wen  able  to  bring  the  lleihmiu  tube-, 
is  chiefly  owing  the  flourishing  -late  of  the  trade  at  Damascus;  for.  a-  Mr.  barren 
himself  explicitly  stated  to  me  in  Damascus  in  the  month  of  April  last,  the  po-.e— imi  i  f 
Deir,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  means  of  controlling  the  Bedouins,  has  proved  most 
efficient  in  ensuring  the  safe  pa-sage  of  the  caravans  lietween  Bagdad  and  Dama-on-. 
These  caravans  do  not  pass  through  Deir,  hut  follow  a  line  of  ci-tcin-  between  I’ahmra 
and  Aza,  the  whole  of  which  line  would  lie  completely  opened  to  the  Bedouins  if  De*r  weie 
not  occupied  by  the  rulers  of  Svria.  and  the  Arabs  overawed  bv  the  efficiency  of  their  means 
of  repression. 

“  Deir,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  originally  formed  part  of  the  pnchalic  of 
Aleppo,  and  the  convent  there  of  .Armenian  Catholics  was  founded  by,  and  subji  et  to  the 
spiritual  direction  of  the  chief  of  that  religion  in  Alepjin.  It  fo  is,  at  any  rate,  a  paitf  of 
Syria,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  said  to  lielong  to  the  di-triet  oT  Tlrfa  or  to  Me-opotanea. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  power  and  authority  of  the  pacha-  of  Alep|»>  became  n  ry  weak. 
and  they  were  unable  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  orders  on  the  part  of  tiie  Anna-si  and 
other  tribes  of  Bedouins  who  inhabited  the  de-ert  round  Deir,  and  who  completely  ruled 
over  all  that  tract  of  country.  In  consequence,  the  Porte,  many  vear-  ago,  -eparated 
Deir  from  the  pnchalic  of  Alcpjvo,  and  placed  it  under  the  orders  of  Daoud  Pacha,  then 
pacha  of  Bagdad,  who,  being  a  man  of  energy,  would,  it  was  -uppo-cd,  be  able  to  bring 
the-e  turbulent  tribes  of  Arab-  under  onler  and  subjection.  Daoud  Pacha  w  as  unable  to  do 
so  ;  and  furtive  years  liefore  the  pos-e-.-iou  of  Stria  bv  the  Egyptians,  Deir  and  it-  di-triet 
had  lieen  completely  abandoned  by  the  Pat  has  of  Bagdad,  who'  neither  received  tribute  f 
it,  imr  in  any  way  interfered  with  it,  and  it  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  -ante  Be¬ 
douin  tribes,  who  acknowledged  no  other  master.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  considering  Deira-  apart 
of  Syria,  and  probably  considering  it  a  gmsl  Imundarv.  took  jms-cs- ion  of  it,  then  brought  tin 
-And)-  under  subjection,  rendering  tlux.-  the  roads  -ecu re  from  their  depredations.  to  the  great 
benefit  of  all  the  Syrian  frontier,  as  well  as  to  our  ow  n  trade  with  Bagdad  and  Persia  through 
Dama-eus,  which  would  otherwise  lie  very  materially  injured  by  the  precarious  security,  or 
rather  insecurity  of  caravans. 

“  1  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  either  in  Alfpjxi  or  el-ewherr,  that  the  Porte  or  Beschid 
Pacha  have  in  any  manner  complained  of  the  occupation  of  Deir  bv  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and 
which  Rescind  Pacha  would  certainly  have  done,  either  directly  to  Ibrahim  Pacha  or  the 
Porte,  had  Deir  belonged,  as  Mr.  Furrcii  snvs  it  dives,  to  the  district  of  Orla.  The  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Deir  may  also  be  beneficial  to  the  Euphrates  c\|icdiiinii.  as  it  is  certainly  preferable 
that  the  Bedouins  on  the  line  of  that  river  should  Ik-  subject  to  a  power  that  will  keep  them 
in  order,  and  be  responsible  for  their  conduct,  rather  than  to  ha. e  to  deal  with  them  directly, 
without  hopes  or  means  of  redress  against  any  means  on  their  part.  The  trade  of  Alepj>o 
has  also  increased  to  a  considerable,  extent,  and  it  is  the  place  from  whence  they  now  supply 
all  the  north  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  part  of  .Anatolia.  Another  cau.-e  of  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  the  internal  trade,  is  "douhtle-s  fhe  confidence  felt  bv  that  part  of  the  [«.pulatioii 
especially,  which  is  not  Mussulman,  in  the  present  government. 
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Without  arguing  lltc  cause  of  this  change.  I  will  mention  tin*  fact.  ili.it  a  largo  numlicr 
of  individuals,  wln'se  only  study  was  to  make  oilier-  Ixdiovo  that  they  were  poor.  have  now 
brought  forward  tlit'ir  riche-,  which  they  have  emhaiked  in  -[xndation-.  The  very  had  state 
of  the  public  roads  is  a  subject  of  deep  relict  :  they  are  altuo-t  ali  impracticable,  and  were 
thev  to  bo  placed  on  a  tolerable  footing,  it  would  greatly  contribute  to  ineren-e  the  rising 
spirit  of  s|K-cnlatioo.  by  facilitnting'intercnursc,  and  add  much,  as  1  before  observed.,  to  the 
aorieultnr.il  produce  of  the  country. 

Xotirr  Miuiiifar/nriiiy  Inihixtry  of  Syria.  —  With  regard  to  native  industry,  it  is  not 
very  extensive  :  their  silk  stuffs  form  the  main  prixliuv  of  their  manufactures  :  nlmut  1200 
canta.sof  the  silk  produced  in  .Syria  are  con-unied  in  the  follow  in"  manufaetorie- : 

••  \ leppo  :i()0,  Dama-cus  Tripoli  - 100.  Hamah  20.  Beyrout  100.  Lebanon  H10. 

Saida  dO.  — 1200  cantars.  The  manufactory  of  sword-blades.  Jko.  at  Damascus  no  longer 
evi-fs.  The  eelebr.iteil  I’ho  nieiau  sources  are  hen-,  and  they  are  sufficiently  powerful  U 
put  in  motion  the  Iargc~t  machinery.’’ — Colonel  Cumphrlfs  Report. 

TH  U)i;  OK  ALMJTM. 

(//iiL-li-t'i-.'.Im/i/iii)  iii  the  north  of  Syn;l>  about  ~7>  miles  east  from  A/e.nnt- 
ilitt/n.  or  hkaiiilaotin,  which  may  be  considered  its  seaport. 

The  population  at  present  is  estimated  at  about  (10,000,  of  whom  lfi,OOOarc 
Christians  :  as  late  as  the  year  1  J'Jj,  it  is  said  to  have  had  2.10,000  inhabitants. 

The  houses  and  other  buildings  arc  described  as  of  Saracenic  architectuie, 
built  of  stone,  with  that  roofs,  spacious  apartments,  large  windows,  and  richly-or¬ 
namented  walls  and  ceilings.  A  great  part,  including  the  ancient  palace,  anti 
many  of  the  mosques  and  other  buildings,  arc  described  as  ruins.  'Flic  earth¬ 
quake  of  1822  caused  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  to  desert  Aleppo  :  before  that 
time  its  manufactures  of  shawls,  cottons,  silks,  gold  and  silycr,  &c.,  were  of  very 
eoti'-idc.dile  value.  It.  is  still  the  cleanest  town  in  Syria,  and  the  commercial  entre¬ 
pot  for  the  trade  between  the  west  and  Persia,  and  Uppcr-Arabia;  and  between 
the  latter  and  Asia  .Minor.  Aleppo  hath  in  former  times,  a  considerable  trade  with 
Kngland  by  its  port  of  Alexandretta.  The  position  of  Aleppo,  its  large  warehouses, 
its  bazaars  and  its  communication  with  the  Euphrates,  rentier  it  a  place  conveniently 
adapted  for  an  extensive  (ratio.  The  obstacles  are  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
an  uncertain  government,  and  a  vast  country  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated 
being  laid  waste  by  depopulation  anti  by  war.  Under  Ibrahim  P.ichaits  trade 
was  extending,  and  there  was  then  some  protection  for  life  and  property,  and  .secu¬ 
rity  was  extended  to  travellers  and  to  the  caravans. 

'Fhe  following  statements  are  condensed  from  consular  reports,  (Knglish, 
French,  and  Austrian,)  and  from  the  consular  returns,  reports,  and  statements, 
imbodied  in  Dr.  Bowring’s  repurt  on  Syria. 

“  l.Mi'ottTS  from  Cireat  Britain  into  Aleppo  during  18tW>  and  I8d7. 

“•  Sugar  .'b*S  sack.-,  181  barrels,  sack's  weighing  nlxnit  2.1  rottoli,  barrels  weighing  each 
about  .10  rottoli  :  prices  10  to  12  piasters  per  lottolo  in  barrels,  and  10  to  It);1,-  piasters  |>er 
rottolo  in  sacks.  The  sugar  in  barrels  was  Kuglisli  reliin.nl,  crushed,  and  in  sacks  Hast 
Indian.  Two-thirds  of  the  above  quantity  were  consumed  in  the  city  of  Aleppo.  -Codec, 
702  bags,  weighing  about  110  rottoli  =c:  2d,7l>0  mttnli  ;  price-  Hi!  to  17!  piasters  per 
r.<tl"!o  ;  otic-third  consumed  in  Aleppo.  Indigo,  170  ta-es.  weighing  ebout  dO  rottoli  = 
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8300  rottoli ;  prices  ISO  to  220  piasters  jx>r  rottolo ;  two-thirds  are  consumed  at  Aleppo. 
Cochineal.  8-1  barrels. weighintr  about  70  okes  =  3880  ukes ;  prices  l.'iO  to  lot)  piasters  per 
rottolo;  one-half  used  at  Aleppo.  Copperas,  121  eases,  weighing  about  tiO  rottoli  =  7260 
rottoli;  prices  200  to  3.70  piaurc-* ;  one-half  used  at  Aleppo.  Tin  bars,  163  ca-Us,  each 
43  rottoli  =  7335  rottcli ;  prices  2t,  to  34  piasters;  one-third  used,  at  Aleppo.  Tinplates, 
84  cases  of  225  sheets,  prices  230  to  2S0  piasters  per  ease  of  2,,3  ;  two-thirds  u-i-d  in 
Alepfio.  I’epper,  701  ba^s  of  about  13  rottoli  each  =  10,313  rottoli  :  prices  1  1 .1  to  12 
piasters  per  rottolo ;  one-half  consumed  in  Aleppo.  Pimento,  40  hairs  at  30  rottoli  each 
=  1200  rottoli  ;  prices  front  12  to  12\  piasters  per  rottolo  ;  the  halt  u-ed  at  Aleppo.  Sal- 
ammoniac,  49  eases,  31  barrels,  weighing  each  30  rottoli  =  2  130  rottoli  ;  prices  at  Aleppo 
from  24  to  26  piasters  per  rottolo ;  one-third  consumed  at  Aleppo.  Hire.  340  bags.  each 
weighing  13  rottoli,  prices  from  3 *,  to  61  piasters,  consumed  at  AIcjijmi.  Cotton  water- 
twist,  3877  hales,  each  hale  is  valued  from  2000  to  2200  pia-ter-  ;  one-third  is  con¬ 
sumed  at  Aleppo,  and  two-thirds  sent  to  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  as  far  ns  'I  re- 
hisond.  Mule  vant,  6(K)  hales,  each  hale  valued  at  3200  to  3  t(X)  piasters  :  two-thirds  wen; 
consumed  at  Aleppo.  Manufactures,  3336  hales  and  33  eases;  these  ronsi.-tod  of  all  sorts 
of  British  manufactures ;  each  hair  is  valued  at  from  3000  to  3000  pia-ters,  and  a  tew  at. 
from  6000  to '8000.  Alepjxteonsutr.es  half  the  manufactures  imported,  and  the  remainder 
is  forwarded  into  Mesojxjtamia.  Armenia,  and  Bagdad.  and  even  to  Persia. 

Imjxvrts  flout  (iennanyto  Alcjijin,  during  is.'lO  and  1837  Cloth.  I  t  hales,  trom 
Trieste,  each  bale  containing  12  jiieccs  —  328  pieces ;  value  of  each  bale  estimated  lr- mi 
SIXK)  to  10.CXX)  jiiiisters  ;  half  the  quantity  was  consumed  at  Alcjijin.  Tarlioucb.es  or  red 
rajis.  lt‘3  eases  of  120  dozen  eaeh  =  19.360  dozen;  juices  from  33  to  40  jiiastors  jver 
dozen  ;  one-third  consumed  in  Ale|)jio.  Divers  manufacture-,  91  hales  ;  jiriiw-ijiallv  jirintrd 
handkerchiefs  from  Germany  ;  each  hale  valued  :it  from  3000  to  s(.KX)  jiia-ters  :  one-third 
consumed  at  Aleppo,  Glassware,  30  eases,  consumed  at  Ale]>|>o.  or  sold  in  retail  to  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  interior. 

"  Imports  from  Italy  to  Alejijio,  during  18.36  and  1S37: — Sugar,  73  eases  and  10<) 
bags,  average  weight,  30  rottoli;  jiriees  at  Alejijio  12  A  to  13  piasters  per  rottolo;  two- 
thirds  consumed  at  Alejijio  ;  total  weight  imjiorted,  8630  rottoli.  Codec.  321  bags,  at  33 
rottoli  each  =  1  1.233  rottoli  ;  prices  17  to  Is),  jiiasters  ;  one-third  consumed.  at  Alejijio. 
Tarbriuches.  or  red  caps,  233  ca-es.  generally  Tuscan  manufacture  :  each  rit-e  70  dozen 
—  17.830  dozen;  jiriees  from  70  to  120  jiiasters  jier  dozen;  one-third  u.-ed  at  Alejijio. 
Pvjijier.  237  linos  at.  13  rottoli  each  — 3333  rottoli  ;  j, rices  1  1  to  12  jiia-ters  jier  rott.'io  ; 
half  the  quantitv  eon'tuned  in  Ale|ijio.  Pimento.  29  hairs  at  30  rottoli  each  =  870  rottoli  ; 
prices  12  to  12 A  jiiasters  jier  rottolo;  oue-lmlf  consumed  in  Aidjijio.  Indigo,  11  ca-es, 
weighing  30  rottoli  =  330  rottoli;  jiriees  I to  220  jiiasters  ji.-r  rottolo;  tun-thirds 
consumed  in  Alej.j.o.  Coral.  23  eases,  of  various  qualities,  eases  valued  at  10.000  ,, iasters 
to  30.000  jiiasters  each:  about  8  ea.-es  to  10  were  sold  in  Alejijio  to  the  Persians  and 
Bedouins,  the  remainder  were  sent,  to  llairdad  and  Persia.  Cochineal.  82  eases,  weighing 
about  70  okes  each  =  37  10  okes  ;  Jiriees  at  Alejijio  130  to  130  pia-ters  Jier  oke  ;  half  used 
in  Alejijio.  Pajier,  166  hale-,  each  hale  of  20  reams  =  3320  reams;  jiriees  23  to  10 
piasters  |>er  ream  ;  half  consumed  in  .Alejijio.  Manufactures.  293  hales,  of  all  sorts,  oi 
which  a  considerable  jiortion  British,  bought  in  the  Italian  ilepots ;  each  bale  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  3(XX)  to  30(H)  jiia-ters  :  about  one-third  of  which  in  97  hales  were  used  in  Alejijio. 

"  Imjiorts  from  France  to  Alcjijin,  during  I  *>36  and  1837  .: — Sugar,  114  kairels.  766 
cast's,  average  weight  30  rottoli  each,  weight  1  l.(XX)  rottoli ;  prices  at  A1c(i|h>  during  these 
two  years  were  12<  to  13  jiiasters  jier  rottolo  ;  two-thirds  were  consumed  at  .Alejijio.  Codec. 
330  barrels,  723  hags,  average'  weight  33  rottoli  each  ;  weight  36,730  rottoli  ;  jiriees  17 
to  1  S  piasters  jier  rottolo  ;  one-third  ciM-imicd  in  Alejijio.  Cochineal,  33  barrels,  68  eases, 
weighing  70  okes  each  :  total  weight  7210  okes  ;  jiriees  from  130  to  130  jiiasters  jier  oke  ; 
half  consumed  in  Alejijio.  Tarlmaebe-.  (il  eases,  from  France,  manufactured  at'4  unis  ;  each 
case  contained  30  dozen  ;  jiriees  2(H)  to  400  joa-tors  jkt  dozen  :  half  consumed  at  Alejipo. 
Pcji[»r,  133  bags,  each  weighing  80  rottoli  ;  =  4030  rottoli  ;  jiriees  from  11  tv  12  jiias¬ 
ters  [xt  rottolo  ;.  half  consumed  in  Alejijio.  Pimento,  129  ha"*,  weighing  30  rottoli  each, 
=  3870  rottoli ;  jiriees  from  12  to  12).  jiiasters  jut  roO-.J..  half  consumed  in-Alejijio.  Indigo, 

4  cases,  weighing  50  rottoli  each  :  jiriees  1  SO  to  200  jiiasters  |ht  rottolo  ;  two-thirds  enn- 
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Mimed  in  Aleppo.  Manufactured  st Ik ■=  ffrmn  Lyons  nnlv).  ten  rases  were  imported  during 
tlie  years  ISdli  and  LS.'iT  ;  eaeli  c.i‘e  contained  10  piece4,  each  piece,  .'i.'i  pikes  ;  prices  10  to 
00  piasters  jicr  j.ike:  not  used  at  Alej.jxinr  Mesopotamia,  hut  purchased  jjoiiorallv  hv  the 
Persians.  Wrapping-paper.  2M)  hales ;  each  hale  do  reams,  sold  at  10  to  12  piasters  per 
ream  ;  half  consumed  at  Aleppo.  Cloth.  .'IPS  kales,  imported  during  the  two  last  years  ;  each 
hale  contained  12  pieces;  the  cloth  from  Prance  is  of -m  b  different  qualities.  each  hale  was 
valued  at  from  KKK)  to  fiOOO  and  to  SOOO  piasters  ;  half  the  quantity  u-etl  in  Alepjio.  Divers 
manufactures,  nnlv  0  hales  imported  durinp  the  two  tears,  principally  prints  of  Swiss  manu¬ 
facture.  Ordinary 'payments  in  Alcj.jxi,  for  manufactured  prxxls.  is  hv  IxmiD  or  prntni— ory 
notes,  due  at  a  piven  period.  It  was  not  usual  to  di-eharpe  them  in  full  when  the  time 
stipulated  for  payment  arrived.  A  part  was  paid,  and  written  on  the  hack  of  the  Ixuul  ;  many 
month-  often  pa— ed  lieforc  the  whole  was  paid.  The  cu-tom  has  been  and  continues  to  he, 
for  collectors  to  om  round,  aeeordinp  to  circumstances,  to  pather  in  what  they  can  on  ae- 
rount  oj  tho-e  Ixm  Is.  They  are  u-.xl  often  hv  the  ladders  to  make  other  jiavinents  with,  but 
they  are  not  rndor-cd.  and  tlie  ri-k  i-  tran-ferred  to  the  party  who  con-cuts  to  receive  it. 

('/iri.'titui  M<  rr/nnits. —  There  were  alxmt  .'{()  Christian  liou-es  which  have  tnidid  w  ith 
(Jreat  llritain.  Prance,  Italy,  and  (iennauv.  The  w  hole  amount  of  capital  jx.— es-od  by 
their  e-tabli-hments  was  calciilat.-d  to  Is' from  1  l.OOO.fXX)  to  I  S,(/tK),(KK)  of  piasters.  There 
were  ,  (  hri-tian  hoii-c-  wlio-c  capitals  eve.-.ded  a  million  of  pia-tcr-. 

"  Mi/.\>irlii)iiu  Mrrrhttnl*. — Alxmt  70  Mahometans  have  traded  with  Kurope.  Tlie 
lowe-t.  estimated  eajiit.il  of  one  atmmp  them  was  KXl.OOO  jda-ti  rs,  the  hiphe-t  from 
l.MO  l.OtH  to  1,  100,01)0  pia-tcr-.  The  whole  amount  of  Mu—ultuan  capital  cnpap.'d  in 
the  IvirojK-an  trade  w a-  ealenlnt.il  at  from  < X).(XX)  to  7.">(H).(KK )  piasters,  ti.'idXtO  to 
io,MOO/.  -t.-rlinp,  Tliere  were  lo  Turk-  who  tradisl  iu  p.urojwan  romnexhties.  hut  not 
Dires  t  with  Kuroj.e. 

"Jnri.Ji  M,  rr/itinn.— There  were  lO.lewi-h  mcn-autile  house-  in  Alepjio  that  trailed 
with  lliirojH-,  ami  e-tim.V-d  to  .aiijdoy  in  tin-  trade  from  2.000.000  to  2.d(X>,<XX)  of  jdasters. 
I  he  vvealt  hie  t  o‘ t  he-e  vva-  sujipo-edtohavealxv.it  1 ,0(X I, (HH>  pia-ters  enpap.xl  in  Im-iue-s. 

••  Ihin/.t  m. —  I  here  were,  iudejxuilentlv  of  the  akive,  -everal  rich  hankers;  the 
merehauts  fr  ,m  B.ipdad,  Moiiss.,ul,  I  >inrlx-kir.  <  )rfn,  Con-tantinoj.le,  and  Smyrna,  who  were 
‘•titled  in  Ah-ppo.  were  not  iuehtdisl  ntnonp  tho-e  emunerated  in  the  for-epninp  li.ts. 

••  .V/ioy./.»  i/ii  rx.  —  There  were  more  than  dO  -hopker|>ers.  w  no  -old  the  nianufaetnre-  of 
Alejijio.  1  he  w  hole  amount  of  s-apital  cup-aped  in  tin-  trade  vva-  not  believed  to  eve.asl  from 
l,2(K).IKHI  to  l.fiOo.OOU  pia-ters.  Twenty-one  -liopkee|«-rs  -old  silks.  Nineti-en  shop- 
keepers  were  enpnped  in  the  -ale  of  ehulis  from  prance  and  Delirium.  The  eapitifl  nil- 
| .loved  hv  this  ela-  is  from  ddO.lHX)  to  llO.OtK)  pia-ters.  Tliere  were  70  -hoph.vj.cr* 
wh".  sold'  Briti-h  manufactures  ;  their  capital  was  e-timated  from  7.*i0,0(X>  to  SSU.OOO 

|)i;is'e.-s. 

“  / In/yye/j. — 'I  here  were  do  druppi-ts.  Kstimated  capital  d2d,IXH)  to  120, (XX) 
piasters. 

"  A  laroe  J.roj.ortioii  of  the  trade  of  Alej.jvo  was  and  is  carried  on  hv  the  General  system 
of  credit  e,taidishe.l  there.  The  m, .reliant-  eollect  their  n-eeipt,  hy  a  sy-tem  of  inr.'-ant 
dniminp.  cmplov  in"  ehi.  tly  native  <  hri-tian-.  dmpom.ni-.  '1  here  are  four  Briti-h  mercantile 
hou-e-  c-tibli-hed  at  .\le[i|>o." 

P.vtr.ut  from  statement  drawn  up  in  !  US,  hv  Mr.  IIcupli  of  Alepjio. 

“  ‘llie  l.utpni.ipe  Usually  -js.ken  i-  Arabic;  every  Kumpean  merchant  lias  his  mnr/ttzi- 
ni<  r,  who  speaks  pent-rally  one  or  more  Kuropean  lanpuapes,  and  who  arts  as  dragoman, 
a— i-ts  in  makiiip  -ale-,  and  mile,  t-  the  money.  Nearly  all  -ales  are  made  thro.iph  brokers. 
The  ln  -t  brokers  -..oak  Italian,  a-  well  as  the  lanpuapc  of  the  eo.mtrv. 

"  The  tuapazinicr.i  are  all  Chri-tiai.s,  the  broker-  are  m  arly  all  dews. 

“  The  hrok.  nioe  is  oencrally  [laid  hv  the  seller.  The  rharpe  for  liruk.-rape  here  is  one 
per  cent  ;  the  charges  of  the  Briti-h  liotise-,  on  -ales  made,  amounts  to  alxmt  7i  per  tent 
for  eommi--i..n,  storage,  and  del-eredere,  exclusive  of  carriage,  jiortempc,  Jiettv  charges, 
and  hrokerapo,  which  make  the  total  charges  on  sales  alxmt  Id  A  percent. 

“  .''.ties  are  pent-rally  made  on  a  credit  of  four  months  ;  hut  this  credit  is  extended,  ac- 
ror.linp  to  the  time-,  from  eiplit  to  twelve  months,  and.  in  some  ea-es,  even  eighteen 
months  or  two  year-,  where  the  buyer  is  quite  sound,  hut  cannot  lx-  forced  to  jiav. 
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“  Accounts  arc  kept  in  piasters  and  paras,  lmt  the  payment*  are  made  in  Turkish  and 
Kumj>can  coins;  and  from  the  immense  variety  of  coin-,  ami  the  want  of  any  proper 
facilities  for  transferrin"  money,  there  is  an  enormous  consumption  of  tirm-.  'u  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  counting'  of  money. 

"  There  an-  scarcely  any  hills  on  Kumpc  to  lw  had.  hut  the  course  of  exchange  made  by 
remittance  in  sjierie  averages  KM  to  I  (Hi  piasters  per  1/.  sterling. 

“  The  following  arc  the  values  of  Hurojtcan  coins,  as  puhli-hed  hy  the  government,  ami 
as  they  pass  current  among  the  mcrcliants  : 

Published  Kate-'. 

Sovereign  .  .  .  . 

(ierman  dollars  .  20 

Spanish  ditto  .  til 

Outeh  ducats  .  .  .  .  .  -lo-t; 

Venetian  .  .  .  .  .  •  -Hi*  “ 

“  The  mode  of  soiling  twist  is  per  bundle  of  10  11...  Kngli-h . ..  .  ...  ,  ...  , . , 

or  per  Knglidi  \ar.l ;  white  and  printed  cotton,  j«er  piece  ;  handkerehief-,  j»  r  do/cti  ;  shawls, 
]>er  j  iiav  ;  tinjdates,  ja  r  ti  l»i\.-  ;  tin,  in  liars.  j«  r  rottolo;  sugar,  |«'r  oke;  js'jij'er,  |*  r 
tike;  eotTee,  js-r  rot'olo ;  cochineal.  Jier  oke;  Indigo,  jn-r  rottolo;  broad  cloths,  per  [like  ; 
velvets  and  silks,  ja-rjiike;  dte  roots.  |s  r  cantar  of  1*7  l  okes. 

Pr.duoe  is  U.ught  nearly  all  for  ca-h.  a  little  otferedit.  and  a  few  harters  are  made. 

“  (.all.  are  Imught,  jht  cantar  of  1 87  ^  ekes;  cotton,  ditto  ;  wool,  ditto;  silk,  ditto. 

“  There  is  an  allowance  on  sugar  of  two  jut  cent  for  tret  on  coffee,  and  10  j>cr  cent  on 
jicjijicr,  and  live  jier  cent  tret  on  indigo  and  cochineal :  all  on  the  real  tare. 

“  In  |iurehasing  galls  the  Inner  pays  the  brokerage.  iVc.,  ami  has  an  allowance  of  live 
per  cent  tret  in  lieu  of  it.  Cotton  and  wool  are  Knight  net.  or,  if  in  hair  hag-,  the  hags  are 
weighed  as  wool  or  cotton,  and  no  charge  made.  Silk  i-  Inuight  a!  net  weight. 

“  in  »,/,(.<. — The  cantar  of  Aiejipo  i.  I  ST  A  okes  ;  the  rottolo  of  Alejijn.  is  l(X):h  jiart  of 
1  cantar;  the  oke  of  Constantinojile,  u-ed  for  cochineal.  is  almut  2*  of  a  lb.  avoirdupois: 
the  Kgyjitiau  is  1  jier  cent  lighter.  The  KXXJ  drachms  of  silk  are  7  lb-.,  the  jiike  is  27  inches. 

Piucks  cuircnt  in  AlcjtjiOj  in  1688. 
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•able  in  Coin  of 


l-elipcr. 

lira/il.  w  lute  . . . 

CotUv.  .Into . 

Mocha . 

In.lign,  eo|>[«  r.  :unl  v  lolet.  line . 

Ditto.  gi.nl . 

Ditto,  low . 

Cochineal,  silver . 

Tin,  in  Imrs .  . 

Tw  ist,  l  j  -| «  . 

Ditto.  io-at . . 

Ditto,  '.'O-.lo  . 

Domestics,  inches  If.  v. arils,  wvi; 

(jails,  in  sorts  .  . 

Ditto,  Mack  . 


01 

1'.‘  |icr  rottolo 


tin  js.r  piece 
12  no  per  cantar 


Valin — liticli.b 


o  aj  per  It.. 

•M  0|iercwt. 


ti  loperih. 


|a.A  o  |-.r  i:»t. 
H  njjvrlb. 

10  Ol  o 

j.’i  njicrcwt. 
Cs  0 


“  The  exchange  is  calculated  at.  103  jiiasters  jier  1/.  sterling;  and  all  charges,  tarei, 
and  trct-S  on  this  side  are  taken  off. 

“  Prices  in  1812.  Coffee,  2-100  piasters  per  cantar;  lead.  8(X)  ditto  ;  shot,  1200  ditto; 
•ugnr,  crushed,  11(X)  ditto  of  1 S7 i  okc«— 301  lbs.  Ihigli-h,  =  |*r  cwti  nearly  10s. 
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;  olive  oil,  800  piasters  |ht  cnntar  ;  sheep’*  wool.  (500  to  8(K)  ditto ;  silk  of  Bassoru, 
•caret*  and  dear  :  oatm  ambit*,  verv  scant*. 


Avkhack  Animal  Consumption  of  Aleppo,  and  the  I’laees  it  supplies. 


*’  I I'li,/,  i  itf ‘  l.iihmir,  1'unl,  .v.  —  A  mason  [ur  day  I 2  piasters,  really  S  piasters  ;  a  ear- 
jivnter.  12  pia-ter-,  reallx  X  piaster*.  Shoemaker*.  tailor*,  printer*,  and  dyer*. — Tlie»e  trades 
hate  no  fi\<  d  rate  of  labour,  but  are  associated  eaeli  auiono  tliein*elxe*.  and  divide  the  profit*. 
A  xxeaxer  i*  jniid  per  pike  A  to  10  piaster-,  and  ran  make  from  I  to  2  pike*  |jvr  dav.  A  [sorter 
to. it  make  S  or  10  pia-ter-  per  d.n .  A  serxant  ha*  (10  to  200  piasters  |>er  month.  A  mason 
or  ear|H-nter.  w  hen  employ  ed  bv  an\  inhabitant,  niii-t  furni-h  to  pu eriim*iit  a  mail  to  work 
a-  lorn,'  a.  lie  work-  for  hi-  private  employer*.  The  prixate  employer  pay*  1*2  pia-ter* 
p*  r  d.ix.  the  oineriiineiii  I  pi. i- ter-.  So  each  rnan  receives  in  reality  only  N  piaster* 

dax.  aJtliouoli  it  n.<t*  the  inbal'itant  12  pia-ter-. 


A  isTo  i.r.*  similar  t..  lho*e  m.inufaet  ur.  d  in  Britain,  but  imjiorted  into  Aleppo  from  other 
Kurojs-.in  State-,  at  lower  Brices  than  they  can  lie  -itpplied  by  Britain. 

•*  I'ti/itr. —  l  or  xxritintr  ami  paekini;  the  -t tills  of  Aleppo.  It  i*  furnished  from  Jtafy 
ids. ut  1.1  |H-r  eent  eliea[H-r  than  it  can  U*  from  Britain.  The  tpialitv  of  British  |i;i|»cr  is 
better  :  lint  after  allowing  for  the  ditVerenee  of  tpialitv,  the  Italian  jia|H*r  is  cheaper. 

All  kind-  of  .  loth-  and  ea-simere*.  The  priee*  here  show  a  loss  on  English 
•  loth-,  whil-t  a  larpe  trade  i«  done  in  them  with  Kranee. 

“  S/i < /  i -  -Itppli.il  eh.i.|-  r  ami  Utter  from  Trieste  than  from  Kn^lantl. 

•*  /’<//•<  Z«, —  Satin-  ami  -ilk  from  (letuti  and  l-ej^hom.  Cotton  cra|x*s  from  Lyons. 

••  Alum,  from  th-  interior  of  A-i.i  .Minor. 

••  C«//iAr/e.s,  — Snit/erl and  alnml  7 |*r  eent  cheaper  than  Briti-h. 

•*  /'«///( n/r  llumlh)  r<  lnij\.  —  Emm  I'ratiee  and  Switzerland  aUml  i'2per  eent  cheaper 
than  the  «ame  .pialitv  of  Scotch. 

••  Tur/.ri/  nil  jirnihil  (liirmr/ilt.  —  1‘rotn  Switzerland  fully  20  per  rent  cheaper 
than  the  nearest  ipialitv  of  Briti-l/.  1  The  tpialitv  of  the  Swiss  i<  also  Letter. 

••  Strifiril  nnil  /limit  .VoriAni.*. —  Bi  tter  from  Switzerland  than  from  Manchester,  and 
fully  .i  |ht  cent  eheaper. 

•*  Muini/iKtiiri:  uf  Atr/i/m.  Soti/i. — There  were  in  ISfiS  in  Alcpjio  .10  soap  matin- 
faetorie.,  and  in  Kdlip  half  that  numlier.  i-mployinir  alwmt  1000  men.  at  waevs  of  from  A  to 
10  pia-ter*  |*w  day.  Tin- i[u,mtit x  prixlmnt  xariid  from  ,700  to  1 .700  tons  annually .  accord- 
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Tauli:  showing  tlic  per  Centage  which  the  expense  of  Carriage  amounts  to  on  the  folio 
ing  Articles  hv  the  dilVercut  Routes. 


■*  ( Innriiiitintf .  —  There  was,  and  ue  lielievc  there  i-  still,  a  quarantine  established  nt  alvnut 
t  in  das journey  lx-voud  Adana  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria.  The  cllt-cl  of  this  <|uanintinc  has 
In-eii  to  -hut  out  from  the  markets  of  Tarsotis  and  Adana  all  the  jHipulation  of  the  interior 
of  A-ia  Minor.  The  caravans  which  formerly  came  from  Tarsous  and  Adana,  from  the  country 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Taurus,  have  lor  some  years  gone  to  Sun  rua  and  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  avoid  from  7  to  ‘20  days  in  ipiaraiitine  on  a  journey  of  -I  days. 

“  The  same  is  true  on  the  frontier-  towards  the  Euphrates.  These  (piarantines  are 
absurd  from  the  fact  they  can  almost  always  he  p.i--ed  by  pay  in  if  money;  a  /ntJis/iis/i,  or 
a  brilx.-,  usually  procure-  an  immediate  pass. 

“  1 'nsls. — The  communication  with  Europe  was  during  the  |Kw-e»sio»  by  Ibrahim  Pacha 
earned  on  hv  post  sent  to  lieyout,  to  meet  the  steamer  from  Kurland,  once  a  nionth,  and 
by  Tatars  to  ( 'oiistantinople  alxmt  once  every  six  weeks,  hut  there  was  no  regularity  in 
their  time  of  starting.  Tim  pist  mad  to  gi ,  to  Constant inople  in  7  davs  in  w inter,  and  o 
days  in  summer;  the  postage  w:ls  al-out  ill.  for  a  single  letter.  The  Tatar  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  12da\s  in  good  weather,  and  in  had  weather  he  was  frequently  20  days 
on  hi-  journey  ;  the  p-ostage.  hv  him.  for  a  single  letter  was  about  lit/.  He  carried  money 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  percent  for  gold,  and  one-third  for  silver.  There  were  also  two  opjvor- 
timitics  per  niontli  bvhnr-c  pot,  for  the  conveyance  of  money  to  Keyrout;  one  was  iu 
the  hand'  of  the  Rritish  merchants,  and  its  rates  of  carriage  were  three-eighths  jx-r  cent 
lor  gold,  ami  one-eighth  for  silver.  Since  the  evacuation  of  Syria  by  Mellemet  Ali,  tiler 
same  system  was  presumed  to  continue;  hut  there  is  less  security  and  regularity. 

“  Alepjsi.  as  an  entrepot,  supplies  not  only  tile  surrounding  country",  hut  also  parts 
of  Armenia,  -outh  from  Arnbkir.  To  the  north  it  s  ipplies  Maras  It  atid  itn  ncighbouihood  ; 
to  the  ea-t  and  -nuth-ca»t.  Orfa.  Dinrlmkir,  Merdin,  ami  Motissiil  are  supplied  from  AIepp>. 
ami  i;  :--mls  a  caravan,  once  a  year,  to  liagdad. 


\  At.t  r.  of  the  following  Articles  imported  from  England  during  the  Years  1  bdO  tu  1  8b7 
inclusive. 
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1  i:J 

“  Formerly  the  import  of  British  manufactures  into  Aleppo  was  done  chiefly  through 
Leghorn.  Tfie  value  of  British  manufactures  imported  in  1877,  was  1  1,81  1  ,(X K>  piasters, 
the  value  through  leghorn  was  only  191, (XX). 

“  The  direct  import  trade  from  Great  Britain  to  Aleppo  was  liegun  in  1828.  In  18:52 
the  late  British  Consul-general  o|>ened  a  house  here,  ami  in  1877  and  1877,  three  or  four 
Briti-h  houses  were  established,  and  if  the  security  of  the  local  business,  and  of  the  transit 
trade  were  insured,  Alepjxi  might  again  ls-cmne  a  great  depot  for  commerce. 

“  There  is  no  p>s«ibilitv  of  getting  correct,  or  even  approximate  accounts  of  the  exports. 
Thev  arc  made  on  Aleppo  account  from  Tarsous,  Latakia.  ami  Alexandretta.  The  trade 
between  Aleppo  and  these  places  is  carried  on  chietlv  hv  natives,  who  purchase  from  im- 
jiorters,  sell  the  goods  to  the  prislueers  in  advance  for  the  corning  crops  of  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  Ac.,  receiving  pavment  in  these  articles,  and  resell  them  to  the  impirtcrs.  for  ship- 

“  The  products  of  Syria.  and  those  brought  into  Asia  Minor,  ami  evported  on  Aloppv 
account,  are  cotton,  grown  on  the  plains  of  Tar-mis,  mul  Adana,  in  (.'aramania  :  silk,  rai-cd 
near  .Antioch  :  silk,  brought  from  Tooat  :  Wool,  grown  around  Alejipo,  or  brought  from 
Tarsous  ami  Adana:  Galls,  brought  from  Killis,  .Menlem,  l)iarl«'kir.  and  Monssoul  :  camels’ 
hair,  brought  from  various  parts  of  the  interior. 

“  The  average  price  of  cotton  during  the  three  years  ending  Its .'17,  was  1000  piasters  p’r 
cantar;  average  expirts  270 0  eantars.  value  2.7(H), (XX)  plasters,  of  which  thrcc-foiirtln 
was  expuled  to  Marseille  and  Leghorn. 

“  Of  silk — Antioch  produced  alKint  !).(XX),(XK>  drachms. 

“  Alxmt  three-fourths  was  expirted  to  Mar-eillcs  and  Leghorn  :  to  Great  Britain 
none;  the  remainder  was  retained  fur  the  con-imiption  of  the  country.  The  average  price 
for  the  three  years  1877  to  1877,  was  -1(X)  piasters  |ier  l(XX)  drams;  the  average  expirts 
(>,7.70,000  drams — eipial  to  2.7(X).(XX)  piasters. 

“Of  Amasia  silk,  .from  Tm-at,  there  came  to  AVpp>,  in  I  870,  ISO  fades  ;  in  18.71, 
1(1.7;  in  1872,  1!M);  in  IS.'!,'!,  fit) ;  in  JS7-I.  SO;  in  |S.i7.  12;  in  1870.  10;  and  in  1S77, 
(50  bales,  containing  each  2-7, (XX)  drams :  giving  an  annual  imputation  of  2, 187.7(H)  drams, 
worth,  on  an  average,  -1.70  piasters  p-r  KXX)  dram- =  1 , 1  1 9. 1 70  pia-ters  ;  of  which  was 
shipjx-d  onc-thiril  (.177,0.70  piasters),  and  two-thinls  are  retained  for  use  here.  I  foul  from 
Tar-ons  ami  .Adana  1.7(H).  and  from  Aleppi  870  cantar-. — Total  2770  cantar-'. 

“  The  average  price  during  these  three  year-  was  (100  pin-tors'  p-r  cantar  ;  the  average 
expirts  17.70  eantars,  value  1 ,070, (XXI  pia-ters. 

“  (,'al/s  from  Killis,  170  eantars;  from  Menlem  ami  Diarlx-kir,  7CX)  eantars;  from 
Mnusstd  and  Bagdad,  7(X)  eantars, — Total  1770. 

“  'l’he  average  |iriees  during  these  three  years  v  on-  17(H)  piaster-  p-r  cantar  :  ami  the 
average  expirts  wen-  1070  eantars  —  1, 78.7,(HK)  pia-ters. 

“The  cotton  of  Syria  is  very  short  in  the  staple,  and  very  full  of  -ceil;  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  France,  Italy,  ami  Switzerland.  consume  a  murh  greater  ipiantit  v  of  -u,-h  cotton 
than  Kngland  does.  it. ‘being  rhielly  u-ed  fur  lamp  and  eamilewiek.  Tim  -ilk  i-  reeled 
so  very  long  falmut  eight  feet  diameter)  that  it  i- impis-ihle  to  timl  ptircha-ers  fur  it  in 
Britain.  The  quality  is  c?tim"-d  in  Knglaml  ;it  7  to  10  p-r  rent  better  than  Ber-ian. 

■*  Wool  is  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  Briti-h  manufacturers,  hut  its  price  has  generally 
been  too  high  to  p-rmit  shipments  to  lie  made  to  Britain. 

“  Galls  are  the  only  article  sent  to  Britain  in  anv  considerable  quantity. 

“  Al.r.XAMinr.TT.x — (Sraiiilmmn). — The  bav  of  Senndemon  affords  the  only  safe 
anchorage,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  on  thecoa-t  of  Syria,  and  i- defended  from  all  winds.  It  is 
the  natural  pirt  of  .Aleppo,  and  of  all  northern  Syria.  Briti-h  iinpirt-  and  expirt-,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  foreign,  pass  through  it  ;— cx-ept  what  is  carried  by  small  '• — of  very 
light  draft  of  water  during  the  summer;  at  which  season,  ort  account  of  its  greater  salubrity, 
they  go  to  Latakia,  a  small  port,  almut  •!<)  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Scnndcrnon, 
but  capable  of  containing  only  three  or  four  ve— els.  and  very- unsafe  except  during  the  tine 
summer  months.  Another  great  advantage  that  Alexnndrctta  pi.-e— es  is  the  much  less 
cost  of  carriage  and  the  greater  facility  of  procuring  animals  than  at  Latakia. 

“  The  drawbacks  to  Alexandretta  are  the  marshes  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  pro¬ 
duce  intermittent  fever  during  the  summer  months,  and  eonsequentlv  deter  ve—els  availing 
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them-elve-  (liirinir  llmt  -fa-on  of  a  -.iff  and  commodious  port.  One.  and  tin-  most  enn- 
-iderahh*  mar-h.  was,  cipht  vi’ar<  -iiico.  drained  elTeetuallv  at  tin;  in-tipation  of  Sipnor  Mar- 


"Tho  foreipn  export-  f.ir  till-  lir-t  -iv  month-  \htv  2  I'roneli  \i--fl-,  compri-iiip 
together  a  repi-tcr  of  oljO.  value  about  20,000/.  ;  o  Sardinian  vc— el-  compri-iiip 

If i<)  ivpi-ter  tuns,  value  ahout.  Is, (XX)/.  ;  lor  tin-  la-l  -i\  month-  there  worn  nni  anv  foreipn 
5 :i 1 1 H irl -,  anil  tlio  export-  were  1  I’retieh  111?  ton-,  value  aliout  To 00/.,  and  TiL-ran  loaded 
for  I,ephoru  I.  of  JsS  ton-,  value  I2,o(K)/. 

'•  If.  i-  to  he  uli-i  n n.l  tlia;  die  Hriti-li  > <•. niiiiinf  lo  tin*  eoa-f  of  Syria  are  all 
entirely  loaded,  their  rarpue-  lieiiip  neatly  eipiallv  divided  Utween  I  lev  rout  and  Alex- 
andrett.i.  the  larger  portion  rather  for  the  latter  place,  and  that  of  the  M  ve— els  arrived 
during  the  year,  only  were  enahi.-d  to  lind  return  earpoe-,  the  remainder  hay  ini;  reeour-e 

to  Smy  rna  i>r  Alexandria.  I.nt  H  out  of  10  on  to  the  for . .  ,  1  re.  whereas  the  foreign 

ye— el-  eome  out  yy ith  freipiently  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  earpo,  and  freipiently  mueh 
h—.  depemlinp  on  the  return,  which  they  are  a!mo-t  iiixariahly  enahled  to  lind  hetyveen 
lleyroiit,  thi-  place.  'I'rij »- >ti.  and  Cyprus  ;  this  is  aeeounted  for  hv  pall.-.  -ilk,  ami  cotton 
Iti’iny  the  -taple  articles  of  e.\|xirt,  hut  which  are  not  -nited  to  the  liriti-h  market,  the  hiph 

prii . .  the  lir-t  preventin';  it-  more  pencral  u-e.  which  i-  caused  ahno-t  entirely  hv  the  ev- 

|ien.iie  land-currinye  they  are  -uhjeet  to  from  Mon.— ul,  where  the  prrate-t  jart  are  col- 
I's  ti-d  :  a  portion  come,  from  the  hanks  of  the  Tipri-  to  Alip|>o. 

••  The  direct  impTlation- lor  the  supply  of  Alevaudt  i  and  that  of  the  surromidinp 
country.,  con-i-t  principally  of  pram,  rice,  and  -alt  ;  the  former  eominy  mostly  from  the  plains 
ahout  Tar-ou-.  The  i ji-e  and  -alt  are  irn|sirted  from  Oamietta.  on  the  eoa-t  of  Kpypt. 

"The  only  -taple  article  of  export,  the  produce  of  the  district  of  ,\levatidre!ta,  i-  dip-, 
or  Is— hail  t,  made  fpnti  prape-  into  a  eon-i-tenee  re-emhlinp  honey.  The  production  of  that 
article,  which  i-  all  made  in  she  mountain-,  i-  aliout  .loO  to  !<X)  cantnrs  per  annum  ;  of  which 
ahout  L'tXI  to  2 .»()  are  exported  principally  to  Tar-ou-  afnl  Karamania.  It  forms  a  preat 
article  of  food  amonp  the  native-  of  the  country.  It  is -old  in  the  [dace  at  from  ;lo()  to 
•10'  I  pia-trrs  [K-r  eantar  ;  each  eantar  is  etpial  to  o(X)  11,-.  Knpii-h. 

“  The  di-triet  of  Alevandretta  extend-  from  Cape  Kan/.y,  the  southern  [mint  of  the 
pull",  a-  far  a-  Ilya-,  the  N.K.  extremity,  and  eompri-ex  the  to.vn-  of  Beilan,  with  a  [sipula- 
tiou  of  alxnit  i o<X)  [mt-oiis  ;  Ar/.ou-,  ahout  2o0  ;  ami  A lexandretta,  2.i(),  with  20 
xillape-,  containing  a  imputation  of  almut  lo<X)  to  ]S<X).  The  inhahitants  ol  Jleilan  are 
prim  ip.dly  Turk-,  with  a  few  Armenians  :  tho-o  of  Ah-xandretta  arc  aUmt  half  Greeks  and 
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half  Turks,  n*'d  Fellahs.  who  nb-erve  t lit-  feu.-’.s  nun  outward  ceremonies  of  the  Turk*.  Imt 
are  idoLicrs  in  their  religion.  The  rultiv.viou  nf  the  tillages  i-  verv  prerariou-,  and  fre¬ 
quently  not  sullieient  for  tile  eonsutnption  of  the  di-trirt.  About  lO.(KX)  tree-  were  felled  in 
183fi  in  the  mountains  for  Meheinet  Ali  :  the  greater  part  wen*  lit  fur  ship-building  pur- 
|H>ses.  They  ei'insisted  generally  of  mountain  |'ine,  wry  tough  ami  elo-e  grained,  with  a  few 
oaks  of  rather  inferior  quality.  For  the  transpirl  of  which  .70  ves -el-,  forming  logcther 
altout  *J0,0(X)  tons,  arrived  from  Alexandria  during  the  course  of  that  year.  The  sum 
allowed  hv  the  government  for  each  man's  dsilv  pay  was  piasters  =  7  sterling  f  the  com¬ 
mon  priee  for  labourers  Lung  o  piasters'). 

“  Dittir.i. — On  every  loatleil  beast  coining  to,  going  from,  or  pa--ing  through  Ale.x- 
andrefta,  there  is  a  tax  of  2(>  party.  Till  tlii-  year  only  li  para-. 

“  On  every  kilo  of  grain  imported,  IN  piaster-  :  on  every  oantar  of  dips  mail'-,  fi  pia-ters. 

“The  British  iui|>ort.s.  during  the  year  IS37,.  were  in  1-  vessel-,  tonnage  1.771, 
estimated  value  of  I -ID, 773/.  sterling. 

...■i»T4ie  e\|torts  to  f  irent  Britain,  during  the  vettr  1N37.  were  onlv  bv  one  vcs-el.  tonnage 
109,  estimated  value  of  1710/.  sterling. 

“  Tht>  foreign  imjwtrts  at  Alevmdretta,  for  the  war  l''s!7.  were  in  four  French  wwl-. 
tonnage  15.79,  estimated  value  1-7. Fi9/.  sterling:  and  export-  by  four  French  ves-els  lor 
Alar-eille.i,  tonnngt  .7(52,  estimated,  value  of  l  I  |(l /.  -terliieg.  Two  Au-triau.  and  three 
Sardinian  for  (icuua  and  Leghorn,  of  the  united  tonnage  of  (>7lj  regi-ter.  and  estimated  value 
of  13, .7.70/.  sterling. 
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.V\rin.\TiuN  and  Trade  of  Alesaudretta  and  Outpnrts  in  I ‘Ml. 


A  It  It  I  V  |:  |>.  I)  f.  i\\  KTK  !>. 


Of  the  ‘JO  British  arrival-.  9  vessel"  liad  nnimifai  tiircJ.  li  manufactures  and  colonials, 
3  (-•>)< and  15  twist.  Of  tin-  IP  !irifi-li  a which  departed,  P  had  galb,  1  with 
yellow  buries.  N  were  in  hall:."t,  and  1  had  um.bi.lt. 


1  [t.UJI.  OF  DAMAifT.S 

Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest  ami  most  beautifully  .situated  cities  in  the  world, 
has  a  population  estimated  at  from  '.-JO, (too  to  1 30,000  inhabitants.  About  l‘J,<XH> 
of  whom  are  Christians  and  about  I.J.ooo  are  Jews.  It  is  1^0  miles  south-east  of 
Aleppo,  and  7()  from  lleyrout.  This  city  is  surrounded  by  a  country  of  great  na¬ 
tural  fertility  at  the  foot  of  the  .1  iili- Lclmmis ;  and  the  rivers  and  clear  streams  of 
Damascus  (low  through  and  round  the  city,  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham  aud  Ahab. 
The  buildings  are  mean,  but  the  houses  of  the  rich  are  described  as  gorgeous  in 
the  decorations  and  furniture  of  their  apartments.  They  have  sparkling  foun¬ 
tains  and  llower-gardens  attached  to  them.  An  Kuropean  costume  is  seldom 
seen  in  this  most  Oriental,  in  its  manners,  of  Turkish  cities. 

'Then  is  a  great  Khan,  or  huge  Imilding,  frequented  daily  by' the  various 
merchants,  and  in  this  edifice  and  iu  JO  inferior  Khans,  purchases  and  sales  arc 
conducted  by  the  merchants,  who  have  their  cuuuliiighouses  near  them.  Sales 
are  made  very  generally  for  ready  money,  or  to  the  regular  caravan  merchants 
on  credit,  often  until  they  return  the  following  year.  Bazaars  are  numerous,  and 
arranged  for  the  respective  tradesmen,  such  as  goldsmiths,  jew oilers,  druggists, 
hardware  and  cutlery  dealers,  ready-made  clothiers,  pipe-ucalers,  Ike. ;  public 
cooks  of  whom  there  arc  more  than  jOo,  grocers,  dyers  of  woollen  stuffs,  saddlers, 
shoemakers,  leather-dealers,  <Nc. 

Caravans. — 'Traders  and  merchants  arrive  and  depart  with  the  caravans  to 
ami  from  Mecca  once  a  year  ;  to  and  from  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  and  I’ersia, 
two  or  three  limes  a  year;  to  and  from  Aleppo  twice  a  month  ;  to  and  from  Bey- 
rout  weekly.  Damn  tens  is  one  of  the  holy  cities,  and  here  the  pilgrims  as¬ 
semble  on  their  journey  to,  and  separate  on  their  return  from,  dccca. 

—  There  i-  a  tribunal  of  enmmerre  for  the  settlement  of  business  dispute"..  It  eor.sists  of 
!>  Mussulmans.  t'liri-tiaii",  and  I  Jew.  It  is  "aid  that  the  Mahymedan  majority  has  seldom 
.tefed  unfairly  to  the  ( 'liri*tian». 
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pia-ter.-,  so  that  the  nvera"e  capital  |hi--esscd  |»y  each  is  only  from  I .•"()/.  to  ISO/,  sturiiny. 
Tlii'ir  bazaar-  arc  kept  it j >  to  a  irreat  extent  liv  of  tlm-c  w lm  -('ll  them  pc  ids  mi  ereilit. 

-  U'imtlni  S/nip/in  jirra.  —There  are  I A  seller-  of  woollen  cloth-  by  retail.  They  are 
the  licet  alllwnt  li"<lv  of  the  shopkeepers,  ami  are  ileemed  to  have  from  (>70,(X)0  to 
S00.000  pia-ter-  ctnplov  rd  in  all  :  mnkim;  tin*  average  of  their  capital— from  100/.  to 
.700/.  -terliiie;  the  weallhir-t  of  them  having  alioiit  iloiihle  that  amount,  ami  the  lowe-t 
amonir  them  In-un;  -tippi-cd  to  po--e--  from  ‘_'0tV.  to  ,1(X)/. 

••  S/irfl'  Miiiiujni  tun r.«.  —There  are  I  t  .Mahonleilans  entfaifetl  in  the  stuff  manufac¬ 
ture*  of  I  Mma-cu* ;  their  capital  i. trie-  from  2(X) /.  to  1200/.  sterling,  ami  the  whole  aniomit 
em/a-ed  i-  from  (>00.000  to  7.70,000  piasters,  wi'iujf  on  an  axcrajfc  from  -100/.  to  .700/. 
steiliiiLT-  Tin*  two  iim-t  opulent  of  tho-c  manul'aeturer.-  are  dem-lie.-. 

*■  There  are  -1,7  Christian  c-tabli-lmienl-  ’  lor  mamilaeturino  |)anin-cii.-  -tuffs  Their 
total  eat.ital  i-  from  1,100,000  to  I  ,.700,<XH)  pia-ler-.  or  an  tuer.i^e  free  ^ J„i .  to  0.1.7/. 

<•  The  mimlicr  of  I, »,m-  for  -ill*  a  cl  Cotton  -tulYs  in  l)ama-cu*  7s  alxmt  1000:  each  of 
which  produce,  weekly  from  I  to  .7  pic -c-,  of  II  pike-  in  length  I.y  1  in  xviilth,  containin'; 
alien  l  100  ilr. teh nt-  of -ilk,  ami  100  ihuime  of  eotton  twi.-t  of  ,\os.  Hi  to  2-1.  The  price  of  the 
piece  xarics  Iroet  SO  to  <1.7  pia-ter,.  'file  price  of  lalHctr  i-'  from  H  to  10  pia-ter-  |cr  piece. 

The  muulier  of  loom-  for  cotton  -tulf-  i-  ulmiit  -)00,  which  make  each  altout  7  to  M 
piece-  per  week.  r*‘*j 1 1 iri n about  2<X)  ilraehm-  of  cotton  twi-t,  Nos.  Hi  to  2  I  ;  each  piece  i- 
I  I  pilo--  lone  ami  I  broad.  The  price  i-  20  to  21  pia-ter-  :  the  labour,  0  piasters  per  piece. 

he  about  so,  haxim;  one  with  another,  mi  an  a'era^e,  a  capital  of  al»mt  1 0,000  piastcr.- 
rarh. 


••  Cum  in  y.~  \  aim-  of  Miotiic',  aceordiut;  to  the  (innnu  pmclaimcd  in  Damascus. 
April.  Is,  1  s.'js  — 

l’i.i-l.  r-.  I’.u.i-  "  I’ia-tor-.  P.ir.u. 

( tM  ( iah.cli  .  .  fin  o,  i  |t,-d  Itnl.in  Zaritla  .  .  .  2  2' 

New  (ialimh..  -  .  ,  .10  ;  Old  (ia/.i  ....  20  A 

01,1  '  Telmklv  .  .  Id  10  (  .Mamduchi.  or  New  (ia/i  .  IT  10 

"Old  Selimi  Knud, tekli  .  .  .  Ofi  12  j  Old  ,lu~c'i  .  ..  .  .171  -I 

New  I'mchc  kh  ol  t  Tuhi  .  iil  0  i  New  .ln~oli  .  .  .  17.1  II 

Selimi.  trim  (  *  ■  o . !  ant  tie  *ple  .  .  —  <>  II  (  ()ld  l>e-hhk  .  ■  .  .  10  22 

Oil  .Mahhilhof  I'.ovpt.  .M.i-t.if.ce-  21  I  '  .ln/luek  .  .  .  .11  22. 

Kevpti.ui  Maldmh.'old  .M.ilinmdi  20  21  ;  ll.  -hlih.  with  ere-cent  of  .7  .  2  2t 

Ok!  \d!i  .  .  .  .  17  Hi  Altimi-hlik  .  I 

New  A, Hi . 1.7  2S  :  Ikli! . o  dif 

White  lt.ihi.1  /.nrilV.1  •  .d  d  1 

••  At  tin  e  rate,  coins  are  ordered  to  he  received  am!  paid  as  Ic^nl  tender-. 

<•  It  i,  calculated  that  a  mi-kal  of  cold  of  mud  .pialitv  of  2-1  kirat-.  is  worth  l.'H.  iij 
Kn-lam!.  'I  lie  mi-kal  weioh-  |  drnclim-  of  21  kmat-. 

HK)  draelun,  of  -ilve.-.  pure,  i,  worth  in  Kujrl.-ind  ‘2/.  His.  ;  a  quintal  of  Kntrl.Uel  ■•! 
1  12  lb-  weioh-  heir  -III  ok'-. 

100  Kueli-h  \atd-  lire  120  pike*,  country  mea.-nre. 

••  The  exeh.inm-  in  i.otoleu  i-  calculated  at  so  ii\ipy  pia-ters  |x  r  |muml  -tmline  the 
r,  cent  rat'  -  bciie”aUut  HM  pia-’T-,  that  tie-  [u>-Wi-  2=  2  ■>/. 

-On  l-mmedc-eveha,.^.  i-  calculated  at^.t  I  pia-ter,  p-r  franc. 

720  drachm-  =  I  r..Mo|or=  .  .  .  .7  lie.  Knoli.-h. 

1(H)  I  I  il.hi.  -  ..f  J.itr.i  =  .  -  -  0!)  quarter-. 

I  pike  —  .  .  ...  1  vard. 

I  lie  S\  ti.ui  i  ant.ir  i-  1  SO  nke- of  Cmi-t.mtinople  =:  -701  lbs. 


(1>I, trill, fn, .  ,  anil  /hmrif.t  nf  //r  >/////. —The  pin  true  has  rarely  ap|wared  at  Dama.-eim. 
Ile\ ronl  heii.o  tic-  principal  |»irt  of  St ria  i-  t he  ;  riiicipal  .piaraiitine  -tatimi.  The  e-ta- 
l.!id„„e,,t  wa  .  ",uil  latelx.  nmh  r  t !e-  mill |..|  of  a  lloanlof  Kmo|c  an  cmriil-,  ami  uftcl  - 
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wards  under  ilie  ore  of  die  governor.  ami  is  qK-eiallv  managed  liv  an  Italian.  We  are  n*>t. 
acquainted  with  i t a  management  since  Ihraliim  Paeha’s  retreat. 

“The  llnanl  of  Health  at  Alcp|w).  which  watehed  over  the  -anatory  state  nf  that 
district,  and  siq>criute'o-led  the  quarantines,  which  were  lived  hv  it-  andmritv  on  die 
tnirthern  Irotitier,  from  Ainial.  to  liir,  and  extends  the  same  superintendence  l.v  a  qua- 
rantine  into  tlie  dclilc  of  the  Tauru*.  The  Syrian  quarantines  evhihited  the alwuriiitie-,  die 
exactions,  and  the  extortions  of  the  lazzarct  -v-tem  in  Ktirope." 

Hkyiiovt  is  the  seaport  of  Damascus,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  7‘1 
miles.  It  is  little  more  titan  a  deep  roati stead,  with  good  anchorage,  the  mole 
being  neglected.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  lo.tj'K),  ami  its  bazaars  are 
large,  and  generally  well  supplied  with  merchandize.  '1’lie  consul  states  in  his 
report,  written  before  the  retreat  of  lbr.diim  I’aelia, — 

“The  internal  trade  of  the  eountrv  Inn  increased  within  the  same  period,  a-  native 
capitalists  now  venture  to  entharh  their  fortune,  in  eotiuiierciul  -peculation.;,  which  for¬ 
merly  they  diil  not  venture  to  do.  It  would,  however,  he  an  error  to  supp-ise  that  the 
m/i  nutlitiiml  of  Muropean  good*  in  Svtia  lu-  tuuteriudv  augment!  d.  No 

direct  ,-oiiiiiicn-e  i-  earned  ,>ii  hetvvixt  Tv  re.  Sid-m.  or  Acre,  with  Kngl.md  or  other 
llriti-li  jeirts,  a-f  no  British  -ulqevt,  with  a  capital  adequate  to  niqion-.it-.i — rrsTnmrTri.tl  iq-e — 

rations,  resides  in  tlio-c  place*  ;  hut  an  internal,  and  I  have  . .  to  helieve  an  inere.i-ing 

tnule  exists  between  tlio-e  places  and  Ilex  rout  lor  aitiele-  ol  l.iin-h  pi  educe. 

“The  ini|iortatioiis  in  transit,  forwarded  to  i f.nua-cu-.  not  living  for  the  consumption 
of  that  cite  onlc,  go  liy  ilie  einnn;  r . s  l};,g  1  I  ,  t  1  r  I  tribute-!  in  the  ad¬ 

jacent  countries.  'rho-e,  again,  destined  for  Aleppo  Imd  their  xvav  into  A-ia  Minor. 
e'jKseially  to  the  towns  of  Or  fa.  Iharls-kir,  Mal.ni.ih.  Sna«.  Ac. 

“  IJeyrntit  H  certainly,  at  present,  die  mn-t  lioiiri-hiug  eoumiereial  city  in  Syria  in 
pro|Mirtion  to  it-  -i/.e-.  ami.  a,  my  personal  observation,  have  hitherto  heeii  cmilim-d  to  this 
place,  I  inav  lie  inclined  to  overrate  the  general  eoumiereial  prosperity  of  the  country.  A 
wealthy  cla-s  of  I’lirUtiau*  re-ide  lierc.  wlew-  habits,  U.th  a-  regard*  dre-s  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  orii.-r  luxuries  of  ■  civilized  >«vi*-tv,  exceed  tie . f  the  generality  of  ili.ir 

countrymen,  Tlii-  Ixxlv  o‘‘  (ihristian,  were,  under  the  former- ge.v ermueiit,  refugee*  to 
Mount  le-baiion,  and  have  now  returned  to  IJeyront  since  tin-  Kgvptiau  ima-inn.  If  any 
Christians  feel  a  leaning  to  the  present  government,  it  is  t It- <-«•  who  have  found  a  -cenrity 
t.i  tln-ir  projierty  under  it,  which  they  did  not  prcvimislx  enjoy  ;  even  dic-e  feel  that  tlu-y 
]n)--es.,  by  a  most  precariom  tenure,  their  advantage." 

According  to  till  the  information  which  we  have  since  received,  misrule, 
corruption,  ami  insecurity,  have  succeeded  the  security  of  the  military  despotism, 
and  severity  of  Ihraliim  I’oelia's  government  :  and  tins  is  continued  hv  the  r-m- 
sul,  who  states  that  the  articles  imported,  have,  in  l-'l-,  increased  in  quantity, 
hut  being  of  a  coarse  kind,  not  in  value  :  that  there  is  no  safety  or  security  in 
the  interior,  and  that  the  system  of  .sellireg  < i  credit  lias  been  greatly  limited  :  a 
proof  of  commercial  insecurity. 

“  With  rr-pect  to  die  moral  -urn-  of  Syria,  Mr.  M.  -re.  tie-  <-oi,s„l.  -  it  imi-t  te 

-i-leri  d  a-  one  of  degradation  —  when-  man  i-'iio  longer  !-■•>!.<-!  u j -t i  a-  a  tree  agent,  and 
treated  accordingly,  it  cannot  he  othei  vv  i-,- ;  and  we  med  not  he  -urpri-id  if  we  iimt  with 
little  of  i  idler  rectitude  or  principle,  or  dignity  -  f  combat  in  the  native  Syrian;  whilst  tin- 
rever-e -if  thi«  is  ton  fre.-piehtlv  found  —  intrigue,  pu-illuiiliuit v .  and  fal-elm. -d.  forming  the 
eouijxiiient  part-  of  hi-  character.  In  a  coiunu  leiai  point  of  view,  the  p-.-itmn  ot  Syria  is 
highly  favourable  :  it-  coa-t,  allord  facilities  for  tlu- esiernal  -apply  of  it- wants,  vvliil-t  it- 
topograpliieal  position,  a<  re-|«-eN  part  of  A-i.i  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Bagdad.  I’vr-ia,  and 
Arahia,  i-  eipialiv  advantagisms  lor  fumi-hing  t!n--e  countries  with  our  produce. 

In  a  manufacturing  point  of  view,  Svria  ha-  lo-t,  in  pi oporti-^SCsgla  r  iui|s'itatio|i  ot 
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foreig,.  iw  well  a»  c'li  account  of  her,  diminished  population,  and  (lie  gradual  im- 

poven.n..ueut  of  tlu>  country.  AgrirullurViiaij  equally  declined  for  the  two  latter  raitscs." 

Colunci  Campbell  observes — 

"  Since  the  government  of  llir.diim  Pacha  was  established  in  Syria.  the  police  Inu 
become  tittii'h  more  efficient.  and  the  government  ha-  hcon  more  regularly  olteyed ; — that  a 
far  great,  r  ration  of  religions  opinions  has  been  inlrodiieeil,  and  tin*  punishment  of 
olb  neiM  ha,  laeti  more  prompt  and  certain.  The  po-ition  of  Syria,  dir ided  from  Asia 
Minor  by  llu- Taunts,  and  by  the  desert  from  the  Ihiphrote-,  having  more  intimate  relations 
with  Arabia  ami  Ivgvpt  than  with  anv  oiler  parts  of  the  world  —  no  Turkish  spoken,  hut 
Arabic,  the  universal  language,  vvoulil  have  all  tended  to  cement  the  union  with  Ivgvpt. 
In  lb-  former  agent.  of  the  Turki-h  Government,  and  those  interested  in  it#  abuses — in  the 
rni.l.  r  hordes  who  hover  about  the  frontiers — in  those  who  dread, -and  naturally  dread  the 
emi-.-ripri  m  —and  in  the  intolerant  Mahomo.lans — there  are.  of  course,  elements  of  great 
di'i-ontent,  and  do. ire  for  chnngr.  There  is  evidence  of  great  improvement  hoth  in  ngri- 
enitnre  and  n.mmene.  Thirtv--even  thousaml  mulberry-tree.  have  been  planted  in  the 
di-triet  of  I  lev  "out .  Savda.  and  Tri  |  v  *1:  —  a  large  part  of  tin-  plains  of  H-dreihm  and  Itekan 
planted  wifi,  bliu-ire, A.  The  imports  of  e..ttnn-tw i-t  iner-ased  from  •JOO.rOll  Ihs.  in  1ST-', 
to  STo.O’M*  lh-;  in  I 'odd.  Ibliginiu  prejudices  arc  weakened  on  the  part  of  the  Mnlin- 
medaii'  towards  (’hri-tians  in  General.  Religions  hatred  and  strife  among  Cliristian  sects 
ant  Ic-ooied.  'There  is  a  Great  change  in  tin-  Mu-.idmati  feeling  a-  to  their  iiivinciblencss. 
The  In,.  , if  the  Morea~the  .iieees,  of  the  Uu-dans — the  battle  of  Xavarino — stoppage 
of  Ibrahim  I’arha  at  Kutaiah,  hv  the  iuthieueo  of  the  (ireat  1'ovvers  —  the  (greater  contact 
with  lltiropeatio  both  on  part  of  governm.i  ms  and  people — the  eompari-on  of  the  intclli- 
Genee.  wealth,  activity,  intereonr-e  r.f  ( 'liri-tiami  with  Mussulman  authorities  —  have  all 
teud.-d  to  loner  Mu--ultiian  pride  and  ennl  denee. 

"  Mr.  M.e'ie.  eon-ol  at  Ikwrout,  thrive,  the  following  rites  of  wages  in  the  Ih-vrout 
d'  triets  :  I’ield  lale.  ir  o  to  G1,  pia-ters  I  lb/,  to  Id./.;  arti-aus,  masons,  and  carpenter-, 

I  I  to  Id  piaster- ■=•_'.<.  1<W.  to  It),/. 

*'  The  annual  ro-t  of  clothing  for  one  of  the  laltowring  elas-es  is  A/,  to  -1/.:  foml.  71.  to 
S/.  ;  lodging.  in  town,  'Jl.  to  1  /.  ;  lodging,  in  cniintiy,  M.  to  —  The  habitation  generally 


rti  S-friti.  —  Kscht.ive  of  Alevandrelta  and  Iteyrout. 
r.iiit,  the  jxirt  ofTarsotis.  is  safe  lor  a  limited  ntimlvor  of  -mall  vessel*, 
e  port  of  l.ntnhin  (aneientlv  I.riri'lirni  \  is  .mall,  the  entrance  to  it  very  dangerous 
■ate.  with  ruins  falling  into  it  ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  vessel,  can  now  anchor 
I,  eve.pt  in  I  lie  -inuiner  month-,  it  i-  always  eon, idered  mv-afe. 

e  port  of  Trtjinh  is  very  small,  ami  cannot  la-  i.msidercd  an  harlmttr.  except  for  vei- 
modcrate  tonnage.  The  anchorage  io  the  ro.ul.tead  can  only  be  made  u,e  of  in 


.  of  M!i«  . 
neb,  Italian. 


•nt  port,  of  Jnll'n, 

>  security  to  -bippini 


i  d'Aere  i-  large,  but  imieb  e\|«..ed.  It  is  frequented 
■iau  ves.ds,  IJrili.h  ve..e!s  -eldom  tone),  there.  The 
.■I'lim-et  | >, ,i 1 1 r .  atfonl-  -.uir  little  shelter. 
rniir  (  Tv  re  d  and  S, (Sido-n,  are  now  all  choked 


v  of  then 


■epti  I  >!e  i 


ng  -ulheiently 
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*•  During  the  tliree  first  years  13  Ilriti-h  vessels  arrival  ami  departed. 

“  Of  tin;  33  Briti-h  arrivals  in  1  H  I  1 ,  31  vc*«ol.s  had  general  cargoes.  1  wheat,  1  pro¬ 
visions,  and  3  I  tail  Syrian  produce.  Of  the  33  llrili.-li  dc|iarture-.  33  were  in  baila-t,  S  had 
in  [init  and  in  whole  general  cargoes,  3  had  Syrian  produce,  and  1  had  gulls. 

“  Sales  and  Payments. — Sale-  am  generally  crtlvted  at  a  credit  of  three  or  four  months, 
hut  the  term  is  only  nominal,  as  mine  of  the  buyers  jiny  when  it  is  cxtiircd.  For  the  rm»i  part 
buyers  only  begin  to  |>ay  in  ulKiut  a  month  after  the  stipulated  credit  is.pa.it,  and  *iv,  eight, 
and  even  twelve  months  not  iinfrtspieutly  pass  over  liefnro  the  final  liipiidatiou  of  the  debt  van 
In-  obtained,  and  in  very  few1  instances  can  interest  lie  obtained  for  the  wren  of  rrnlit.  With 


buyers,  who  prove  more  titan  ordinarily  dilatory  in  their  payment-,  we  are  often  obliged  to 
apply  to  our  con-ul  to  evert  hi-  official  iullueiue  in  forcing  them  to  |«iy  ;  and  when  the 
debtor  is  a  ‘  Rayah’  (subject  of  government)  this  tm-lhod  generally  i-  pretty  siiccc-iful, 
but  there  are  very  few  of  the  buyers  indeed  who,  from  some  ground  or  inlluenee  oipially 
unintelligible,  have  not  idaimed  and  obtained  the  protection  of  some  foreign  power,  and 


the  difficulties  which  the  cnii-ul*.  who  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  ulford  t hi-  piutectioii, 
throw-  in  the  way  of  obtaining  this  liipiidatiou  of  a  long  protmeti-d  account,  ate  of  the  most, 
serious  and  resing  de-cription.  When  the  party  owing  and  failing-  to  pay  i-  a  •  liavah.' 
the  eon-ill  has  only  to  addre-s  himself  to  the  governor,  who.  on  hearing  the  i  ireiun-taue.  s 
of  the  ea-e,  give-  an  order  that  the  amount  due  Is-  in-funtlv  paid  :  ami  if  this  order  Is-  not 
attended  to  vv  ithin  a  reasonable  time,  be  pr.s-enl-  t.>  punt-li  the  ib-limpii-nt.  The  ea-e  is 

far  different  with  a  debtor  who  lias  .uo-n  did  in  obtaining  the  prot.eti . .fa  fon  ign 

power,  as  ill  tliis  ease  all  complaints  inn-t  lx-  made  o  the. party  protecting;  and  in  every 
instance  we  have  found  tlu  ir  eonduet  nieh  ;o  in  pre-s  us  with  the  idea  that  they  tin  1 
it  their  interest,  as  they  make  it  their  practice,  to-eieeu  the  ilelimpient  a-  inueli  a-  in  their 
[lower.  And  this  protection  system  i-  hv  no  means  limited  in  it-  ovtent  ;  for  of  the  whole 
Christian  eommereial  eommunity  of  llevrout.  we  only  know-  of  one  who  i-  not  pmtevtrd 
by  some  con-ul  or  another. 

- .‘r  JUmxonstant  tendency  of  the  current  coins  to  rise  in  amount -is  a  source  of  the  mo-'. 

perplexing  uncertainty  ns  :d-o  of  considerable  be*  to  us.  It  app-ars  to  u-  there  is 'a  con¬ 
tinual  traffic  in  moneys  going  on.  Certain  coins  fr.  ipu-ntly  di>np|xar.  and  nre  only  again 
brought  into  circulation  when  their  increased  value  oilers  a  lair  remuneration  l<>  the  -pecu¬ 
lator  or  holder.  This  tendency  of  the  currency  to  increa-c  in  value  alleets  us  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  offers  a  premium  to  the  debtor  to  protract  his  pax  incuts  ns  much  as  pix-ible,  a*  the 
coin,  which  if  he  pays  to-day  will  bring'  on.y  a  certain  iiimibcr  of  pin-ters.  will  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  lie  worth  3  to  3  ja  r  cent  more,  if  lie  can  manage  to  withhold  hi-  pavim  nt  for  a 

month  or  two  longer.  . . liy,  in  the  lo-s  uc-u-t.iin  by  (lie  im-ren-cd  value  of  monev  s  ; 

for  instance,  we  sell  to-day  at  a  price  ha-.-d  upon  the  Spanish  dollar  Ix-ing  worth  31 
piasters,  hut  we  are  un.ible  to  obtain  payment  before  live  to  eight  months,  vvlun  the  dollar 
has  advanced  [icrhaps  to  31  l  or  33  piasters  ;  and  thu-  we  lo.e3'.  to  3  |*-r  ivitt.  Ix-»ide-  re¬ 
ceiving  no  eoni]H--s.ation  in  the  way  of  interv-l.  and  our  calculation-  riud.nd  d"uldv  pre¬ 
carious — on  the  one  hand  by  the  uncertain! y  n<  to  the  time  we  -hall  I*,  paid  in  full,  and  on 
the  other,  by  (lie  uncertainty  of  the  value  the  coins  mas  have  when  we  arc  [ciid.  The 
different  straffs  .ire  in  the  constant  practice  of  hiiving  up  all  the  coins  which  are  in  demand 
for  exportation,  and  by  curtailing  their  circulation  in  the  lir-t  in-tniiee,  they  contrive  to  in¬ 
crease  their  vnlue:  and  in  the  -ccond.  hv  la-coming  the  principal  holders,  we  are  forest  to 
jiay  them  nn  advance  on  the  current  value.  Mauv  of  the  coins  aie  al-o  '  elip|Msl,'  and  of  -hurt 
weight:  it  is  true  they  make  a  ushieti  ui  of  -o  miieli  per  grain  for  even  grain  of  *hort 
weight,  but  that  rishietiou  ill  general  i-  I*  low  the  current  value  of  the  coin,  and  thus  they 
gain  by  [laying  coin-  of  -bort  weight.  For  in-tauee,  the  Dutch  dur-.it,  la-fore  the  pr.a-la- 
iiiation,  was  in  circulation  nt  -Hi (  piasters  ;  the  full  weight  of  the  coin  i-  33  grain-,  and  tin* 
reduction  allowed  for  short  weigfit  is  t;|  |tcr  grain,  leaving  a  very  considerable  gain  to  t In- 
payer,  a-s  the  following  statement  w  ill  show  : 

33  grains  value  at  full  weight  .....  -I<i  30 

33  grains  at  (the  rate  allowed  for  short  weight)  .  3!l  30 

Difference  .  .  li  30 

Or  nearly  It  |ier  cent  profit  hv  pa\ ing-  coins  of  -liort  weight  :  this  could  la-  ea-ilv  oln  i,i>i-.| 
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Iiv  thing  the  value  of  f 'very  grain  of  short  weight  considerably  above  iti  proportion  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value  of.tlie  coin. 

“The  Biiti-h  tr.ule  with  Syria  is  hv  no  means  a  reciprocal  one,  as  nil,  or  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  returns,  rnu<t  neve  sarily  lie  maile  in  <>|iecie  ;  nnd  a  continual  drain  of  this 
nature  helps,  in  a  degree,  to  ineren-e  lh<*  value  of  qiecie  adapted  for  remittances,  nnd  like¬ 
wise  intluences  the  iluetuations  to  which  it  is  subject.  'I'Jie  country  produces  ample  means 
for  paying  for  its  im|»>rtafKitH  in  cotton,  silk,  and  other  osjmrts.  lint  owin''  to  the  very 
inferior  quality  of  the  former,  and  the  unsuitable  manner  in  which  the  latter  is  prejiarcsi, 
they  are  not  adapted  for  the  Kngli.ih  market.  The  evjiort  trade  is  princijudlv  carried  on 
w  iili  France  and  Italy,  and  to  tlm-e  markets  is  scut  hv  far  the  largest  portion  of  tin-  cottons, 
galls,  sill,.,  gums,  madder -root«.  wools,  Ac.  c\|>ortc<l  from  thi-coa-t.  The  U-st  infomiatiou 
which  we  have  liccn  aide  to  procure  static,  the  animal  production  as  follows  : 

"  Cotton :  Acre  and  Xnhlous.  alamt  “'JtVi  torts. 

Tarsons  and  Adana  .  'Jolt) 


“  NiM.  in  all  about  litKt.Otttt  ..kei,  orc.|iial  to  I .fVJO.Oi'iO  ll.s,  Kngli-h.  Since  I 1  we 
do  not  think  any  -ilk.  v\i.-pt  vine  few  hales  of  trtufr,  ha>  ht-in  c\[«uted  to  Kngluul. 


Kxi’ottT  vrtoN  of  Silk  from  Il.-\r..ut  in  I  s.’.ll,  ls;>,|.  Is.!.',,  and  IS.'IG. 


to 


i  1 7f^» 


“Tin-  commerce  of  Ik-v  rout  and  Hamascu-  i-  greatly  d.q-mhut  upm.  that  ..f  Bagdad."— 
Extract /non  -lolcoooi  ,lr„,rn  op  for  Dr.  Honrooj  !,,,  „  mercantile  looco-  at  Hr;, root. 

Kxclusive  of  spices.  sugars,  drugs,  and  dyestuffs  imported  into  .Syria  for  the 
use  or  consumption  of  the  country,  or  to  be  forwarded  to  llwjtlatl,  the  trade  in 
.such  articles  as  arc  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  requires  some  notice. 
British  commercial  houses  were  established  in  lsd.l.  Before  that  time  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  imported  into  .Syria  thruugh  some  of 
the  Italian  ports.  'Flic  markets  promised  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  as 
the  countries  to  the  east  became  more  and  more  in  connexion  with  Aleppo  and 
Damascus.  The  disturbed  state  of  Syria  has  no  doubt  been  injurious  to  the 
sales  of  British  manufactures;  hut  there  arc  many  foreign  niticles,  especially 
French  woollens,  which  compete  profitably,  and  even  undersell  those  of  Ktigland, 
in  Syria  ns  well  as  in  the  Levant. 

(ioods  were  formerly  shipped  by  the  manufacturers  to  agents  at  Bcvrout 
or  Aleppo,  nnd  sold  on  credit.  This  system  was  followed  by  that  of  Syrian 
houses  giving  their  orders  for  goods  to  the  British  agents  at  Beyrout  ;  payments 
are  made  partly  in  advance,  and  partly  on  the  delivery  of  the  articles  ordered. 


i  iiaim:  or  ijr.vnovi. 


The  trade  in  cotton  tfomrtlics  had  increased  considerably  during  the  more  secure 
state  of  the  country  under  Ibrahim  Pacha.  In  lSJd,  there  were  about  -M.ooo 
pieces  of  different  measures  imported  from  Kurland  into  Aleppo,  and  nearly 
double  the  quantity  was  imported  the  following  year. 

Damascus  requires  for  its  use  and  sales  fiofi/XX)  pieces,  or  about  Si  JO 
bales.  In  lSj.JG  and  1S-37*  53.U5  bales,  and  5.1  cases  of  British  manufactures  were 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  2  bales  only  from  France,  consisting  of 
Swiss  prints;  2t).J  bales  of  all  kinds  from  Italy,  of  which  a  considerable  part 
were  British  fabrics.  The  remainder  was  sent  by  the  caravans  to  Bagdad  or 
Mesopotamia;  91  bales  were  imported  from  (Jermany  principally.  The  redcaps, 
or  Unbundle*,  worn,  arc  chictly  from  Italy,  and  the  Cuinuh  report  that  no  iruo/fm 
c/nl/it  arc  imported  from  Kiigland  ;  that  a  trial  was  made,  but  did  not  succeed, 
and  France  supplies  Syria  with  Languedoc  woollen  cloths;  Belgian  woollen 
manufactures  are  also  finding  a  market  there. 

“  In  l«3<>  anil  1*37  'Aleppo  received  from  Fiance  3!)S  bale*,  imported  during  tin-  two 
lit st  year*,  end i  Ivale  containing'  12  piece-  ;  but  the  doth  Irom  France  is  of  -n*  li  various 
qualities  that  it  is  dillieidt  to  name  a  price  ;  i  .n  h  hair  is  valued  at  from  ItsHi  t . ,  |,(KK) 
piasters,  and  a«  high  as  *0,000  piasters  :  hall  the  o'lintitv  tor  the  •.■niismnptiou  of  Aleppo, 
ntni  the  remainder  i-  rsp.rted  to  the  List  ;  s.nlv  a  hale  or  two  are  imported  from  Italy. 
Germany  sent  It  bales  through  Trieste,  each  hale  containing  12  pnces™.Vg*  pieee-;  the 
value  of  caeli  hale  is  e.tiniai.-l  it  from  VXM  ;•>  10,00.1  p', .i.|.t.,  aim -iding  to  quality.  Half 
of  tin-  above  qunntitv  is  ,oi).,m.ed  at  Aleppo,  and  the  remainder  goes  ini,,  the  inteiiur. 

D.lni.WUs  imported  in  l*o,i  ......  0101  puces. 

am!  in  1*37 . 2*10 

No  imnnfas'turi d  silks  ar,- reieiso-d  from  Gr> at  Britain,.  Aleppo  imported,  in  !*3!i 
ami  1*37.  from  I, eons,  nub  10  ra-e,  daring  the  two  vear-.  rnrli  ea-e  ait, lining  10  pieces, 
each  piece  of  ,'{.j  piki-.  ;  ruling  price.  10  to  no  p«.  pr  pike.  1  re  ich  -ilk-  are  nut  eon. limed 
at  Aleppo  or  in  M . puamia.  hut  they  are  generally  purebi-,.1  by  the  Fcr-ian-.” 

The  low  prices  and  the  i/ye.t  of  the  light  cloths  of  Carc.vsson  adapt  them  for 
all  the  Kastern  markets. 

Paper  for  uriling,  and  for  window*  instead  of  glass,  is  imported  from  Italy 
and  France;  glassware  from  Bohemia  liy  way  of  Trieste, 

•'  Of  some  of  the  -t.aple  articles  of  Great  Briiain,  -ncli  as  earthenware,  iron,  iron-plates, 
tin-plates,  tin,  !oaf-*ugar,  lead,  lead-shot,  sheet-lead,  the  eon-umptiori  generally  is  iu* 
creasing;  and  should  a  regular  and  uniform  *% stem  of  gmenimeiit  analogous  to  Kurojvean 
countries,  on  a  libral  lia>is  and  principles,  1-e  eventually  acted  on,  it  may  reasonably  b« 
ftps’ ted  to  increase  still  further. 

••  Isnf-fuijiir  is  not  impitied  from  Great  Britain  into  .*v  ria  in  the  quantities  it  is  «u.s- 
reptihle  of  bang  con*mnnl ;  the  French  loaf  sugar  inteiferes,  and  eomp’ics  successfully 
iu  its  eonsunqitioii.  No  ohvioiu  rea-oii  prevents  the  eompaition  of  Cireat  Britain  with 
other  countries  in  this  article. 

“  The  trade  iu  colonial  articles  inqvnrlcd  is  siibpst  to  more  opm  comptitinn  from 
America,  and  from  the  pirts  of  France  and  Italy  ;  vvhieli  latter  has  hitherto,  during  the 
jvenoe  since  1*1  1.  nearlv  destroyed  the  trade  Im-Ihccii  Turkey  and  Great  Britain  in  Codies 
and  raw  sugars;  little  of  tlie-e  articles  is  now  imp'rted  from  ( It  eat  Britain  into  the  sultan's 
pirts,  and  none  mb-itever  into  Svri.v.  Cochineal  and  dvewi»sls  are  al*o  imputed  from  the 
(nine  quarter;  and  of  .,11  the  iLloni.d  article.,  L.-t  India  indigo  j.  only  one  which 
remains  as  an  utricle  imprtnl  in  a  tolerable  quantity  direct  from  Gnat  Britain.  The  Ame¬ 
ricans  abo  impirt  this  article,  and  it  finds  its  wav  from  India,  ria  the  J’er»i.in  Gulf  and 
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Ihiird.nl.  into  S\ri.i;  -unit-  mav  ir°  to  Mi-'npntamia.  to  Diarlx-kir,  lmt  not  further  into  the 
-uhaff-  ilnmmn'n-  tlm-mrl.  ,-illn-r  that  rhamwl  or  hy  tin-  -a  from  Syria. 

•'  Tin:-  art'n-l. ■-  of  lJriti-h  m.-tmifarttin-  finning  tin-  hulk  --f  trade  aro  li>n<r<-lntli-  or  gray 
dome-tie-.  i*ot t * *! i  nirti,  mu-lm-,  ami  -nmr  nankin-.  Tin;  two  fir-t  an-  of  large  inijinrtatinn 
for  oon-iun|ition ;  tin-  forun-r  interfere-  with  tin-  manufacture  of  -imilar  good-  formerly 
made  in  Syria,  ami  ha-  entirely  -iijier-ohod  the  inij-ortatiou-i  nil  the  l’er-ian  Gulf  of  a 
sinnlar<|ualitv  from  the  Kn-t  Indie-'. 

■•Cotton  yarn  in  it-  aji|ilieation  for  the  manufacture-  of  the  <  ountrv  is  like  a  two- 
fxlg.d  -wonl.'euttino  lo.th  way-  ;  it  W'.mr  of  great  eon-e,,uenee  a-  an  article  of  production 
l.y  the  llnti-h  m.inuf.ietorie-,"  at  the  -an,.-  time  fmni-limg  the  manufacturer-  of  cotton 
alone,  and  of  cotton  and  -ilk  good-  of  tlii-  eoimtrv,  with  an  article  in  general  eon-ump- 
t ion.  u-ed  for  long  umler- garment-,  which  eln-ek-  the  inerea-.'ii  eon-uin|ition  of  Jiriti-li 

-en-ihH  d-  e!ined._  hut  -til1  a  large  ipiantity  of  ordinary  g'»-ds  hoth  of  eottou.  and  cotton 
and  -ilk.  i-  eon-. lined."-  -  lit  purl. 


c  ii  a  pt  if  u  x in. 

I>l  UMIhKll'  AND  it  UM?!!  Kt  IUMsI.W. 

DmtM.ir  is  the  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  tiatne.  situated  on  the 
Tigris.  It  formerly,  as  well  as  Orj it,  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  trade, 
aitd  goods  arc  still  forw  .'did  to  hoth  from  Aleppo.  Diarhckir  has  greatly 
suffered,  and  its  condition  fas  been  deteriorated  by  the  depredations  of  its 
neighbours  the  Kurds.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  JO, <>00,  and  the 
neighbouring  eountry  is  nat  irallv  very  fertile.  It  formerly  bad  several  manu¬ 
factories,  and  its  bazaars  have  been  usually  well  filled  with  merchandize. 

TnrU\h  mill  t’aiiuu  KurtHumt. —  Kurdistan  lies  chiefly  ii»  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Tigris,  and  extends  for  some  distance  over  the  adjoining  mountains. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  uncertain,  and  variously  estimated  at  from  600, 000 
to  1 ,2<)<>,<K>0.  They  are  Mahomedans  of  the  scot  of  Omar,  and  acknowledge 
little  or  no  allegiance  either  to  Persia  or  to  the  Porte.  The  Turkish  Kurds 
live  chiefly  in  fixed  habitations,  and  attend  near  the  towns  and  villages  to 
some  agriculture,  ami  to  certain  trades.  The  Persian  Kurds  are  a  nomadic 
people,  and  often  plunder  their  neighbours  for  the  means  of  living:  sheep  and 
goats  afford  them,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  Kurds,  the  means  also  of  sustenance- 
Agriculture  is  in  tin;  most  rude  state,  and  there  is  but  little  trade  carried  on 
with  the  country. 

The  inland  trade  of  Syria  with  Orfu ,  Diorhtkir,  Merdin,  Moussoul ,  Bagdad, 
and  other  places  by  caravans,  have  long  been  of  great  anil  important  value. 
As  many  as  5000  camels  have  been  employed  by  these  caravans,  each  camel 
carrying  about  3<X)  lbs. 


r.u'ii  m.h:  ok  iiaoiuii. 
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Thorp  arc  several  Turkish  and  Christian  merchants  at  Or fu.  Ih  irhekir ,  and 
Alotnutl,  who  <  xoluMvoly  oairy  on  the  trade  from  Aleppo  to  those  places. 

Three- iiflhs  of  the  capital  employed,  about  .'>0.000  dollars,  and  of  the  credit 
accounts  in  the  trade  between  Aleppo  and  Orfu,  is  stated  by  the  consul  to  be  for 
British  manufactures,  ehietly  cotton  twist,  calicoes,  prints,  muslins,  and  nankins; 
the  colonial  goods,  <\c  ,  emy'  ,v  the  remaining  capital  and  credit.  The  returns  from 
Orfu  to  Aleppo  are  in  specie.  The  duty  paid  at  Orfu  by  the  Huuus  is  .1  per 
cent  on  the  invoice  cost  i  f  ”ood*..  The  cost,  expense  of  transporting  goods  from 
Aleppo  to  Oi/n  is  from  si,  to  ]ti()  piasters  per  Aleppo  eantar.  Orfu  supplies 
Aleppo  and  the  north  of  .\i/iiu  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  there  is  an  active 
intercourse  between  Si/nu  and  (hju  bv  lur  over  the  Euphrates. 

I  he  commerce  from  Aleppo  u>  lliui  hekir,  and  Mcruiii ,  is  ;n  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  and  Christian  merchants  of  the  latter  country,  ami  conducted  on  the 
same  plan  as  in  the  trade  with  Orfu,  ami  the  capital  employed  is  about  100,000 
dollars,  but  a  credit  business  is  also  carried  on.  DiurheKu  is  said  not  to  take, 
however,  more  than  dn.OOO  dollars  from  Aleppo,  t?.‘i,0oo  of  which  are  for  British 
manufactures,  and  about  10.000  for  colonials.  The  return',  are  partially  made 
in  galls,  but  the  payments  arc  ehietly  in  money.  These  merchants  also  fre¬ 
quently  obtain,  through  the  European  Aleppo  agents,  goods  direct  on  their  own 
nc count  from  (treat  Britain.  The  expense  of  carriage  from  Aleppo  to  lJiurhekir 
is  from  2<M)  to  2jn  piasters  per  eantar.  ’The  a  'tom  paid  at  Diurhekir  is  the 
same  as  at  Or  fu,  5  per  cent  on  the  value  of  goods. 


CM  APT  Kit  XIV. 


The  extensive  Turkish  province  now  comprehended  in  the  I’uchalic  of 
Bagdad  embraces  those  once  populous  regions  of  antiquity,  including  Babylonia, 
Chaldea,  a  great  portion  of  Assyria  and  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  Its  most 
fertile  parts  lie  between  the  Kuphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  w  hole  extends  over 
a  surface  of  more  than  100,000  square  miles.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  I’achalic  exceeds  1,200,000  inhabitants.  Here  once  stood  the 
cities  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  many  others  which  do  not  now  contain  a  single 
inhabitant.  The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  afford  abundant  water  for  inland  na¬ 
vigation,  as  well  as  for  irrigating  the  lands ;  and  wherever  cultivation  appears, 
the  crops  arc  said  to  be  gencrnlly-ubundaut.  These  consist  of  wheat  and  most 
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other  kinds  of  grain  ;  tobacco,  hemp,  llux,  fsc.  The  administration  is  generally 
weak,  extortionate,  and  corrupt,  and  property  is  said  to  be  insecure.  The  Kurds 
and  Arabs  acknowledge  scarcely  any  authority.  Undertliu  Porte ,  no  security  and 
no  improvement  can  be  hoped  fur.  in  this  beautiful  and  naturally  fertile  country. 

Truth’  tij  //.','</«(/. — This  city  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  about  11)0  miles  above  its.  junction  with  the  Euphrates.  The  population 
is  said  to  he  \ early  decreasing,  and  not  at  present,  as  estimated,  above  (la, 000. 
Bagdad  has  for  inanv  ages  been  the  great  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  nations 
east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  this  once  famous  emporium.  The  following  ab¬ 
stracts.  condensed  from  consular  reports,  embrace  nearly  all  the  information  we 
possess  relative  to  its  present  state. 

••  The  trade  of  Aleppo  and  l>ama«.:n«  with  Jl.-igdad,  the  former  through  the  ile-ert, 
acro-s  the  Kuphratc-  at  Anna  or  Hit,  and  the  latter  iutim  the  deo  rt.  hv  way  of  Tndmor, 
al-o  traversing  the  Kuplirates  at  Hit,  i>  ehiellv  earrird  on  by  Mn-oilnian*  nnd  Christians  : 
some  few  Knrojo  ans  are  engaged  in  it  ;  Imt  hitherto  Briti.li  merchants  base  seldom  ad¬ 
ventured  on  it.  There  is  not  often  more  than  one  caravan  of  from  TOO  to  1000  canids 
nnnuallv  between  Ab-ppo  and  Bagdad,  find  one  of  from  HXK)  to  lUOOorloOO  yearly 
lietweco  Daitia-eu,  and  Bagdad. 

"  It  is  ilillienlt,  or  rather  inipraetienlde,  to  »t;uo  the  ipiantities  of  the  different  articles 
forming  thl,  (s.inmeree.  Tleee  -mt  to  Bagdad  an-  i  hietlv  mtton  twi-t,  calico,-..  -hirting*. 
prints,  imilatioii  -bawls,  wi-db-tt  eloth-,  -otne  dve-.  and"  nn  assortment  of  the  different 
articles  noted  in  the  li«t.  all  of  which  v  ary  evtrcmdy  a-  to  (|uantity  and  ptiees  aeeording 
to  (lie  ,ta'e  of  tile  te-pcctive  markets:  tlie-e  articles  are  riv.  ived  from  Kury|H-  generally. 

“  'I  he  i  lin  f  article,  n  e,  ive.l  in  letnrn,  i i o  1-  ; 1 1 . ! , -i 1 1 1  v  of  remit  lances  in  s|iecie,  w  fiieh 
getn  raliv  fonts  the  ptinci|  al  return  are  1’,  i-ian  ami  Hu— i.neeh  Tonihak,  galls,  buffalo 
hide,.  K.i-t  India  indigo,  pean.,  Ca-limcrc  -hawl-,  some  Mocha  coffee,  and  an  a-snrUncnt 
ol  the  i  ’)»  r  article*. 

Bagdad,  and  from  to  UKl  pia-tefs  p.  r  e  uitai  between  |)auia-ens  and  Bagdad.  The 
chief  cau-e  which  enhance,  the  price  of  carriage  .iiam  the  de-rrt  i>  the  insecurity  of  the 
routs’  from  dm  menu  id  imur-i  m.  of  tie-  Arab  tribes,  which  fn-pn-titly  obliges  the  !»dv  of 
merchant-  of  It agdad  n>  i  oiiipr  .mi-e  and  gii  <•  <  ’ti-ish  ralde  -tuns  and  prc-i  nt-  to  tile  chief,  of 
the  Sluoiniahk  mol  An.i/so  1 1 i  1  at  Bigdad.  who  H-cotne  re.|Hin,ib|e  lor  their  ro-]/ccttvo 

-cuts  vary  aecnlmg  l“  tin-  v  due  of  the  caravan.  I  I, e  Aghali  Arabs,  who  act  a,  guards, 
and  accomp.ie.v  tie-  i.iiavan,  reecho  pre-n.t,,  ami  are  paid  a,  a  kind  of  military  ami  pru- 

' ’Tlii-  cn-’oms  dntv  paid  at  Ah  [.]-•  ami  I  l.irnao'u-  is  [.aid  indiscriminately  both  by 

”  It  i-  -mi.-!,  on  tie*  authority  of  information  obtainis!  from  the  chief  merchants  in- 
(cre-tsd  tu  the  trade  l»  tw,i  n  B.iiiia*iu.  ami  Bagdad,  that  the  trade  of  the  former  ha-  mn- 
-•iih-r.il ,1  s  -offend  ftoin  the  dn  lining  -tale  of  the  Bagdad  market,  nri-ing  from  I’s-r-ia  no 

longer -'npplying  l.er.elf  to  tl . Ms  nt  it  formerly  did  from  Bagdad.;  IVr-ia  mm  r.oeiv  i„g 

her  chief  -npplic-,  in  tin-  northern  provinces,  rut  Trchi-ond.  from  Groat  Britain  and  Con- 
jt.intiiiuplc,  ami  in  the  .-nuthem,  dires  t  from  India  nml  tin?  IVr-i.ni  Gulf." 

Moi  sst  i.  is  situats’d  in  the  paehalie  of  Bagdad  on  ‘.lie  batiks  of  the  77g/;«. 
Population  about  ,iu,(XK),  of  whom  one-third  arc  said  to  he  Christians.  It  has 
been  brng  in  a  declining  state,  and  the  streets  arc  narrow,  dirty,  and  gloomy. 

*•  hi  tlw  trade  lxtweon  Alepp)  and  Mmi-sul  there  are  alsuit  -  ~t  Turk  a  id  Christian 
merelnnts  eng-.igid.  wlm-c  capital  is  .fated  to  !*?  fr„m  170,000  to  gtXffXX)  dollars.  Mous- 
-ul  take,  mmu.dlv  ‘  from  Ab’p]«>  to  the  value  of  abiut  l  .70,000  sbdlar*.  of  which  the 
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greater  part  is  for  British  manufacture*.  and  die  rc.-t  in  colonials ;  hut  since  the  iv-cupatinn 
ot  that  town  and  district  liv  the  Sultan’s  pacha,  from  the  tine*  and  *cvt>ritv  hii]»>-i-i|  on  the 
population,  the  trade  ha*  <!r<Tmed.  The  return*  are  principally  mad?  in  gull*.  and  “>me 
.»|H‘cie  ;  tile  article  of  galls  Ix-ing  one  <>f  cnii'idcrubie  inip'rt.iniv  in  which  many  merchant* 
engage.  The  trade  i*  enn-idcrabiv  grt-amr  than  of  old,  and  oiler*  to  tlnoe  cugagi-d  in  it 
the  mean*  to  rnrry  it  on,  on  a  credit  <v-tem,  a*  the  .Mou-*ul  merchant*  are  cou-idcivd  the 
wealthier  in  Mt-sopitamin.  The  carriage  i*  from  .'ilO  to  .Vi()  pia-ter*  |>er  c.mtnr  on  all 
good*.  whether  by  eumel*  or  mule*.  The  inlaml  dutv  to  this  place  is  hear*,  hut  it  givi-s  a 

free  |>as*agi-  to  other  plaec* — that  is  to  -ay.  all  g j.  ,.\n  pi  copper,  a-  iimi.  h  ad.  -nap. 

|>ep|>er,  am!  pimento,  pav  to  tin-  Sultan*.*  eu-ton-,  on  pacing  thruuvrh  llir.  a  '  hadm’  ot 
1(K)  pin**'”'*  |M-r  fatud  or  mu!.-  load,  ami  on  tlnir  .-.nival  at  Mou--ul  pav  •hadei*  LYxi 
|iia,*ter*  |R-r  load,  with  per  c.  nt  on  iinoic.-eo-t.  Oder  "ge.*!,  pay  •  badgi*  .1(1  pia-tei* 
Jier  load  at  Jlir.  ami  100  pia-ter*  (n  r  ln.nl  nt  ,l|ou**ul.  with  Jl  |«:r  rent  on  invoice  amount. 

"There  i*  a  tradi-  Intwn-n  Mnu**iil,  Mcrditi,  I  liarhehir.  and  Orta,  with  Kr/eio-Mo. 
KarjMvnt,  ami  TrrbUnud,  which  eannot  l>e  *p<'eiiied  or  calculated  ;  hut  it  con-i-t-  in  im>*t  <-f 
the  article*  received  from  I’.urope,  and  in  article*  of  the  country.  It  ap|rf-rtain*  to  tin- 
jurisdiction  of  the  Kiv.cn Him  inundate,  and  the  trade  is  -ii-.a-jitihlc  of  cvicis-iou.  bull  in 

Kan-ariah.  g.,a?V  wool,  huf-calv  c  and  othcH.'id.--.,  ami  for  the’ eou-mi.piio,,  !•:,  that  line  of 
eomitrv,  of  eotti>n-twi-t,  i-rilir-v*.  manufacture*  eencrnllv.  ami  e»h>iiial*.  which  trade  U 
carried  on  in  the  *nni»:  way  a*  tlic  trade  b-tviu  Me-opotnmi.i  and  Alcp|*>." 
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Tin-;  I  stands  which  appertain  to  Turkey  in  Ktirope  am!  Asia,  arc  adapted  by 
climate,  soil,  position,  and  harbour.*,  to  maintain  a  population  in  agricultural,  ma¬ 
nufacturing,  and  commercial  pursuits,  which  might  rentier  them,  probably,  as 
independent  and  powerful  as  the  whole  Ottoman  empire  in  Kuropc  is  at 
present.  The  principal  idntulx  are  Cyprus.  Uhodes,  C’antlia,  Samos,  Khio  or 
Srio,  and  Myt’rienc. 

CviMtt’s. — This  island  is  li |  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  hi  from  Asia 
Minor.  Its  length  is  l.)l  miles.  Breadth  varying  from  l!  miles  near  Cape  St. 
Andrco,  to  JO,  ‘Jo,  and  3(!  miles  in  the  wider  parts.  The  ancient  Olympus,  now 
Mount  St.  Croce,  rises  in  the  centre,  and  two  principal  ridges  extend  along  a  great 
part  of  the  i*l,  ml.  'Die  country  lias  ln.cn.  greatly  neglected  and  oppressed. 
Malaria  prevails  during  hot  weather,  from  the  absence  of  drainage.  In  winter 
cold  winds  blow  from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  The  soil  is 
naturally  fertile,  and  at  one  time  maintained  a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000. 
Cotton,  grapes,  and  ail  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  grow;  but  agriculture  is  in  a 
most  rude  state.  The  corn  crops  arc  said  to  he  nearly  monopolized  by  the 
pacha  and  bishop  Sheep  out!  cattle  thrive.  Copper  abounds,  hut  the  mines  arc 
closed.  Various  minerals,  and  asbestos,  are  said  to  be  abundant.  Salt  is  made 
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on  the  sea-shore.  (lame  and  fish  arc  plentiful.  Ninnia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  the  capital,  population  uncertain;  hut  estimated  at  '18,000,  more  than 
half  of  which  are  (Irecks. 

the  ancient  Paphos,  is  a  sheltered  port.  Fatnnaoiisla  is  also  a  well- 
sheltered,  hut  neglected  port,  and  the  town  nearly  in  ruins.  1. arnica,  has  good 
anchorage  in  a  hay,  from  whence  wheat  and  other  grain  is  exported. 

.Statement  of  the  imputation  of  (’sprits  in  the  t  ear  !  S  ( 1 .  rnlrulntcd  from  the  ntinihcrnf 
contributor-  to  the  (\ Inlialici',  or  ]«T.-»nal  tux,  nlloning  live  individuals  to  'each  lamily  : 
(Jr.vk-,  70.000 ;  Turk-.  iiO.tKV)  ;  t'atholu  s  -i00 ;  iMaronit*  -,  lot) ;  Armenian",  100. 
Total  |«ijmlatioti,  100, OoO.  / 


Statumcxt  of  the  produce  of  the  Maud  of  t\pru",  taken  upon  an  average  of  live  Year*. 
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Uiiouks,  so  famous  and  ricli  in  ancient  times,  and  afterwards  so  Inside  im¬ 
portant,  under  tlie  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.- and. with  a  chum:. •  mild 
and  healthy,  and  a  soil  capable  of  yielding  in  almmlance  tlie  richest  prod  .i  i,  of 
grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  is  now  a  wretched  and  thinly  inhabited  island. 

It  is  II  j  miles  Ion",  and  varies  from  It  to  Is  nid.-x  in  breadth.  I)r.  Clark.  :.ml 
all  other  recent  travellers,  extol  its  natural  beauties  and  advantages,  and  fLe 
■  fragrance  of  its  orange  and  citron  groves.  The  island  of  ( is,  and  several  other 
smaller  Turkish  islands,  are  described  as  of  equal  h— .-.ay  and  fertility. 

Samos  is  about  .50  miles  long,  and  /  to!)  hrn.ul.  It  is  fertile,  and  produces, 
even  with  had  culture,  wheat  and  oilier  grain,  cotton,  silk,  wine,  nines,  oranges. 
Jigs,  &c.,  and  exports  corn;  gr;.j  -s,  and  raisins.  Population  about  ,;u,(KiO,  ehiclly 
Greeks, arc  described  as  miscreants,  ulm  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Turk-. 

S cm  is  somewhat  larger  than  Summ.  Population,  variously  r"‘ 'mated  at  from 
75, COO  to  ldo.ono.  It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  vallevs.  Dr.  Clark  calls  it 
the  paradise  of  modern  Greece.  It  however  grows  a  little  roru,  silk,  in.-  'tie, 
lemons,  orang  -s,  wine,  olives,  cotton,  almond..  *\e.  h/au,  the  capital,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  tin*  cleanest  town  in  t lie  Levant  With  the  exception  of  the  period 
which  immediately  suecPCdi ,!  the  (iivck  revolution,  the  island  has,  generally, 
been  subjected  less  to  Turkish  rapacity  than  any  other  of  the  Greek  island'. 
It  has  numerous  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Previous  to  |nC*j,  there 
were  .several  silk  and  damask  manufucLorie.s.  The.  part  which  some  of  the 
inhabitants  took  in  the  Greek  revolution,  ami  who  pitta  small  Turkish  garrison 
to  t,.c  sword,  led  to  a  large  Turkish  force  being  lauded,  wlm  massacred,  if  is 
said,  (MKJ  of  tbe  population,  piiinge.l  and  laid  waste  tlie  whole  island,  and 
carried  otr  nearly  CO, not),  rhiclly  women  and  children,  a,  claves.  Its  commerce 
and  industry  forsook  the  M:tul  in  consequence,  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
who  escaped  the  massacre  lied  to  Greece. 

M vtimini:  (Lesbos)  is  fig)  miles  long  by  1 7  to  1  s  broad.  It  is  fertile, 
and  yields  corn,  olives,  "tapes,  tigs,  cotton,  ‘  ilk,  building-wood, .  oil.  fruits,  and 
pine  timber,  and  pitch  are  among  the  exports,  Tbe  population  is  estimated 
vaguely  at  -t  0,000,  nearly  half  of  whom  arc:  Greeks.  Under  a  mild  and  ju.t 
government  tins  once  rich  and  populous  island  would  soon  become  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  value  in  the  amount  of  its  exportable  produce.  This  observation  applies  to 
Murium  a,  Imhru,  Scm/tmilv,  and  numerous  .w  nul/ci  i-hnuh  belonging  to  Turkey. 

Ciiktk,  usually  named  (‘andia  by  Kurnpcnns,  and  Knti  'by  the  Turks,  is 
about  1G1  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  7  miles  m  one  narrow 
place  at  Istroua,  to  it)  in  the  next,  and  to  I!)  from  Uape  Matala  to  the  town  of 
Candia.  The  average  breadth  may  be  computed  at  C I  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
the  three  provinces  of  Candia,  Canca,  and  Uetimo;  each  of  which  are  divided 
into  districts ;  in  all  CO  districts.  Under  Meheruct  Alt  the  country  was  justly 
governed,  comparatively  to  its  administration  u  der  the  rule  of  the  Turks;  and, 
in  1  S3 7,  when  lie  visited  tlie  island,  he  'abolished  many  absurd  restrictions  on 
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trade,  and  especially  that  which  prevented  foreigners  having  my  t ratline;  inter¬ 
course  with  the  interior,  l.’niler  Turkey,  despotism  and  extortion  were  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  tlie  parhns  and  their  dependant  acas ;  and  since  the  resumption 
of  the  "overnitienl  l»y  t tie  Porte,  we  fear  that  neither  the  security  of  the  people, 
nor  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  is  likely  to  advance. 

Crete,  is  capable  of  maintaining  more  than  -.000, (!()()  of  inhabitants:  the  po¬ 
pulation  at  present  does  not  probably  exceed  1.10,000. 

Tijadk.  or  CitKii:.  The  followim;  are  condensed  statements,  taken  from 
various- consular  rrports;  and  from  Dr.  15owrim;‘s  Report  on  Candia,  and  al-o 
from  statements  pvddished  at  Trieste  in  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  Journal. 

••  In  fourteen  month-  the  two  tear.  IM7  mid  ISiS,  the  followin';  ii'.wli  were  loaded 
tilth  elite  ill:  It  I'toii-li  with  70.1  to  b  trsi  I,  ;  22  \u-triun-.  --.Ill  hmri-1,:  H  Sardi¬ 
nian..  1  1  ,‘JI Xl  ham-1. ;  2  l-mim,-.  I  I  Id  iur.d-  ;  ’2  Crt.-ks  s7M  bartel.,  Total,  1  l!l.77!> 
barnl-  i>f  Venu-e ;  tt-elh  at  that  lion-  ul-out  1 .1 1 . >/.  -terlmt;. 

-  A  ro„.ideral.le  r.-nmutee  in  f.ii-iu-.  mol-,  and  trim-  tta-  , nn”ied  on.  II  mtmtifa,- 
torie-  of -ui|i  o\i-ted.  whirli  -> i [ ■[ 0|,  r!  ( ’ 'ii-tanoiioj-!  -.  Simrii.i.  and  other  part,  of  Tmkrv. 

The  Turk,  and  ( !r.  •  k-  who  named  on  tin.  trade  hroiitrht  h.o  k  in  return  maimfae- 

11  I'raiire  fiirni-lnd  direct.  s'lnt-  cl  'lh,  tVe..  and  Au-tri.i  -applied  nail.  and  gln-j- 

••  As  soon  as  tin-  Re  tola  lion  hr. -hi-  out  in  t!  refer  die  Spakiote.,  and  the  re-t  of  the 
iiiouiittiiiners  llett  to -,mn..  and  -■  ~>i i  -nevei  di  d  in  ilriiim;  the  Turks  into  the  foryres-es,  . 
where  iuiiueioe  miml-er-  tell  \  utitu-  t->  die  plyo-ue,  w  hieli  committed  oreat  rataees  f..r 
nearlv  tit e  tear-.  The  Turk-  Intintr  been  -itlei  ipn-ut I f  tv  inferred  In  -mend  thoii-aud 
Alhaiiimis  tisik  the  ti-ld.  and  with  tittle  .ueee-. 

“•  .Many  of  the  pen -ant.  left  the  idarnl,  other-,  retired  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
with  their  wite.  and  children,  hut  other-,  le-s  fortunate,  fell  t  ietiiit-  to  the  Turk-,  tlu-ir 
homes  Were  Imnit,  anil  tin  ir  lands  laid  tva-le.  and  thousands  of  nine  tree-  nete  felled  to 
supply  the  tr  -ip-  with  fuel..  Wheneter  the  pm-e-sion.  of  the  Turk-  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  tireek.  they. wen-  treatid  ill  the  -.line  manner  ;  and.  alth-.>ut;h  .etui  year,  hate  elap-ed 
Mine  the  re-tnrnlinh  of  tranipbilitv.  the  mined  fami-  and  tillage,  in  ete-y  ilireviinn  .  Iiotv 

•'  From  |S'_M  to  |s;;f>  link  tt.ule  I  vi-tid.  hut  this  little  was  wry  lucrative. 

“  l  lie  tin  - ■  k -  had  m  uru.-ral  tin-  eoiuinand  of  the  sea,  and  priunteil  the  arrital  of 
-  'ppll.  -  ;  the  few  earooe-  therefore  w hieli  rem  in  d  their  de-tiued  jmrt  left  l:irj;e  pn.lits.  A. 

ot  Mmt;.tiiti  s  in  die  pr- o ii.iv  of  R,  tiino,  and  any  iiierehiitit  tti-hiie^  to  load  a  t-arj'o  of  -ul, 
-ent  thi'iii-r  an  :t„’ent  to  tiem  with  the  i  ran.nl  tor  the  priee  ;  after  wlueh  a  plaee  »a.  lived 
for  the  ih-.in  rv,  to  which  the  te-ol  went,  and  the  ipi.r.,titv  tv.a,  then  delivered  l>\  tin-  [»ea- 
santry  itr  pir-e.iee  ol  the  troop-  of  .the  i-otineil. 

••'Tie-  die  d  pou  t,  luit  ino  derided  that  Crete  -lmulil  b,  o'.tet,  to  the  tie.-my  of  Roy  p|. 

the  yieeit.y  to  Mii.taph.i  I’aeh.i,  an  A Ihnnian,  who  hid  eommaiidul  a  hoslv  of  men  here 
ilnruio  tlie  wh-de  of  the  1 1  •  -. .  dm .  .1 1 .  To  a-'i-t  him  ill  the  di-t  liaiee  of  hi.  dutii-,  three 

romieil-  . . . taldi -hed.  on,-  in  « .iilt  protinee,  eoiiip- i-ed  “f  tL*  rudi,  trea-uri-r,  dunam. u-r. 

and  otle  r  f-na  tionmie.  of  the  protinee,  al-o  a  Tut kidi  and  ( in-ek  n  pre-entatite  for  eaeli 
of  it-  ili-triets,  ele-sti,  not  hy  tin-  per-nti,  they  represent,  hul  by  the  paeha,  from  whom 
al-o  they  reei-ite  a  -al.irv.  A  prt-.iili-ul  with  a  lii'-di  »ahny.  and  who  tva<  •  itlu  r  an 
Ktirop.-aii  or  A-mtu-  Tmk.  was  td.-o  apj»  iuttil  by  tin-  tieerov  to  each  emiueil :  this 
jiers.ui  u.t.  eoii'ideie  I  the  lom-rimr  of  the  protmee  when  tin-  pneha  was  tih-ent. 

••  \\  In  n  the  til  . my  t-nk  -.-ion  of  the  i-lund  he  deelared  to  the  emmeil  and  .to  the 
inhabitant-,  that  he  would  iiujMi-e  no  new  t  itr-.  Imt  eontetit  hitn-elf  witlitho-e  established 
by  ancient  u-te.-:  In-  had  -■>  far  departed  from  this  declaration  in  1 that  a  variety  uf 
m- tv  t.i \e-.  am-juntinir  t- •  marl v  l(XHi/,  p<  r  .mninu,  iuii1  Icticd. 


rn.u.u: 


rn  \  nr. 


rnrTr.. 


ir»s 


OTTOMAN  I  MPiru:. 


Tin1  middlo  nf  thi*  idand  i»  W-t  adaptod  for  morchantmon.  whil-t  tho  ono  nt  tho  on-»t 

•  ■ml  ii  inn*t  littnl  for  ti'-fl-  of  war. 

/ii  limit. — Tin-  |>- •! t  of  Iti-tium  i*  fnriii.-d  l>\  a  undo.  and  U  -till  *mnilor  than  tint  of 
('nudia.  Anv  yv-.ol  rm  iiiii'4  nil  from  (hi-  |»irt  n-uallv  niirlmri  at  tin-  furmn  i»f  Stidn. 
about  In  n  mill-  dntant.  I!  i(!i  of  tin-  jmit-  Im-o  Imou  oharod  nut  it  littlo,  and  attempt* 
art-  muhin;,'  to  under  them  -till  dirper. 

•*  , — Tin-  put  of  .Spinalnntrn,  at  tin’  r, ft  •■ml  nf  tlm  i-l.ind.  i*  [uiml  ;  lint 

l’n-  ralr.ii.i  i’  i*  ■ulij'  i-t  to  Mid-h  n  -ijiiall*.  Tito  -  lit  ill  pint  of  ,  l  i/m- ,\ii  i‘ln,  a  fi-yv  mile* 
-mth  i-t  Spinalniin.i,  i*.  m-\t  In  Snd.a.  tin*  !«■•'  Iiarimiir  in  tlm  idand  :  lint  tin-  i.rarr*t  yillatfi- 
tn  it  i-  at  ti*i-  nidi-'  dolanre,  There  i?  al-i  a  -m.il!  [mrt  on  tin*  «<mtlirrn  part  <‘f  the  i-land, 

/I’nut/.*. — Tlin-t*  aro.  exivpl  in  the  iiinnedinto  neiohl.mtrho'id  of  tin*  thru-  town*,  little 
no  'I  i-  tliau  path-,  not  hotter  limit  llio-i-  in  tin-  i-land  of  Sieily.  They  aro,  m  in  tlio  lattor, 
ti.uor-i-l  liv  unilo-i  and  a*.i-..  The  li'idip  *  aro  iinpa— aldo. 

”  t.'ion/i  aro  ran md  from  ono  part  of  tlio  muiitry  toanotlior  on  t lie-  look*  of  |n.r*os  and 
midi-;  there  aro  no  puhlir  mrrii  ts,  and  rxrrv  |>or-on  uidiinu  to  -ond  any  tliintf  to  a  pboo, 
mint  liiro  a  lw,i*t,  for  wliii-h  In-  iim-t  pay  from  fiu-  to  nine*  pia-ter*  per  day  until  In;  rv- 
■  urn-  it  to  it-  owner.  A  ln>r*e  or  mule  will  tatrry  from  L*  to  ol  rwt.,  an  a—  1  tn  I  \  o«t. 

l.itnil’it  /'rt'furt'/. —  Almo.t  on  rv  p-n-ant  lin«  for  at  hu>t  had  nndor  Mrlmfiu-t  Ali) 
hi*  mvn  farm,  and  the  few  who  li.no  not,  oultiiato  tln-wof  the  wjnt,  wlinfurnidi  tho  fnrm- 
limt'i-,  tho  -ia-il.  and  all  tlio  nere**,xrie-  of  Im-handrv.  Tin-  proilaoo.  aitor  dediirtinir  tlio 
-month  paid  t ■  •  oovonimont  and  tlio  *«■*•*  1  fnnii-ln-d  hy  tho  at^a,  i*  ditidi-d  in  t*pial  prn- 
p>rtn-u»  U-ittoon  him  and  tin-  oulliintor,  tlliio  troo-  aro  m>(  inolndiii. 

“  Tho  (irovk-  liaio  Ix-on  ronlimullv  puroha-in"  tho  land*  of  tin-  Turk*,  and  to  tnako 
up  tin-  pnrvha-o  mbimv  for  anv  partionbr  pii-ta-  of  land,  they  hnto  Imrruwed  it  at  an  intoio»t 
of  from  _'t)  to  d<t  pr  o-iit  pr  annum. 

o  '1  ho  i-ypn-e-  of  ri  |Mirino  or  rohuddint;  their  him**--  ha-  r\hao-led  the  pieket*  <‘f 
t!m  p-.i-.int*.  They  enj-u  hut  few-  i-omfort*  ;  thoir  hoit««  *  nro  inxariahlr  built  of  *t<>no  and 

•  meted  with  a  *<-rt  of  olav.  U-.iti  .  down  -<•  a*  to  prt-ariil  tho  rain  fiom  making  it*  way 
through  it.  Thr-.r  t  millin'*  on  working  day  -  i*  oouorallv  nf  <nar-o  whito  i-ottmi  *>r  linen 
ol-ith,  maiiiifao'.nri-l  from  tho  raw  material  liv  their  wile*  nud  ohildrou,  who  nl*<>  mnnii- 
f,n  turo  w.«ol  into  i  |oak*.  ooM  rlid*.  and  «.u:k* :  tho  lattor  aro  roipiiroil  in  (^rmt  numl-iT*  to 
t-ontam  tho  o>ap  i’\p>r-t»-<i  froai  tho  i-land.  I'oroii^n  oottou  or  hno'i  tuamifarturo*  an-  "t 
t-vi  wi-ak  a  toytnro  to  --and  tho  wi-ar  and  toar  on  tlm  mountain* ;  tho\  aro.  tin  n-f--ro,  nut 
niui  h  worn,  oviopt  mi  h.-h-iai-. 

•'  /"•»-*/. —  llarh-v  hn  ad.  I'lmo-o,  and  oliio*,  al-i  ln-aii*,  pu!w-.  and  looi  taldo-  otwikod  with 
ahum! moo  of  oil.  nio  tl.-ir  mud  f-*.|.  Tho  p-r.  -t  family  ,o...m no.  |-.*  rni.ta.-ho*  Im.it 
III  o.ilh-n-l  ->l  --il  in  a  yoar.  I  ho  avonioo  (-un-iiiiiptiou  of  hroail  may  In-  tikon  nt  I  *,  Ho. 
a  day  for  <-.o  h  indiiidu.il  ;  fro<plontK  ii  trrown-up  |M-rvm  will  ormnnnr  t'-triy  d  ll«.  |>or 
-lay.  Thi*  will  ot-onr  prinrijrillv  in  fmnt  and  tho  otlnr  miiinr-nn  (!m-k  ft.*)*,  whioli  aro 
rigidly  uh-*-ri«*l.  Tim  niu*iimptiou  of  animal  food  i*  «m.ill.  AVim-  and  *pirit*  ar<-  dnmk 
a-  l-'ii^  a*  tho  lim  yard  "f  i-.irli  family  mav  happn  to  -upplv  it. 

-  ir, ,;n/,!„,,,r  —1*1.  t,.;!  pia-tor*  I *“/.  t-  T  i'‘.  >  p  r’dav  i*  paid,  with  f,»*l.or  -l  to  ti 
pi  »»ti-r*  (!*•,</.  t-1  I  )•/. )  tM-r  dav  without  it.  Tho  prii-*-  of  t'i ■  1  y atio-  -iMnuoli  from  a  y ririi  ty 
of  oau-  •.  *u-»— r*  win  tlo  r  tlm  arti-  l--  1»-  or-o'ii  on  tho  *|«it  nr  broiioht  from  a  di-tam-  — 
whitlmr  tin-  road-  1«-  yorv  lm|  or  m  t  that  otm  ran  w-an-i-lv  ipmto  any  othi-r*  than  ml, 
whi-  h  i*  d‘,  pl,i. tor,  j-  r  int*!ai  ho.  and  i  hi*  *••  d  pi.*»t»-r*  |-*-r  oko.  It  i*  a!*<>  -ypially  diijimlt. 
to  ipi-.lo  prioo*  of  liothino.  Knoll  j-  y-ant  *|*i-nil*  frotn  ‘J  I  to  III  piy.tr:*  p  r  annum  in 
l^-"t■.  without  whioli  thov  m-u  r  *tir  out,  and  <“inr  do  not  t-’ko  thorn  olf  chit  a  «i*  k  ; 
tin  --  i*i*t  ‘n.  t-i  11*.  |*r  pair.  Tiny  tako  tho  pri-duoo  thomw  lio*  to  tho  marki-t* 

•  f  tho  oapit.ils  and.  owino  t,,  tho  lad  road*,  thi*  tako*  tlmui  two  or  ihrit-  day*  in  thr 
pi-oinoo*  of  Ul  timo  ami  t'anoa.  Tlmv  aro  frugal  and  hi**pitaldo.  and  aro  oxUvtr.oly  fotitl 
:>f  tin  -r  <  hildrrn  ;  thoir  pfiuoipal  lir*  <  nro  ly  iiio  and  utoalinir. 

“Thi  ir  .  I  muir/iirnft  aro,  ;>tti  tiding  tlm  li'to*  of  tho  ilifTi-ront  ri-lajji-*  and  mona*torio*. 
yihorr  tlmv  damo  and  play  ujurti  a  small  iiotruinont  rosomhlitio  a  p.utar,  wiiioti  lliov  tic- 
(nm|i,ini  with  tlmir  ink*-. 

••  Tfn- wimbor  of  //o/o/irv*.  inohidin^  .Sendny  *,  it  aliout  I (XI.  Tlmv  liato  not  tho  tatm- 
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intelligence  and  activity  of  body,  which  the  Greeks  of  the  either  islands  generally  have. 
They  are,  hnwrrvrr,  fine  strong  men. 

“  The  price  of  labour  anil  fooil  in  tin-  cities  is  a*  follows: — Common  InUmrer*.  ear- 
jxiitcrw,  he.,  b  piaster*,  equal  to  I*.  p-r  day ;  In-ad  carp’iitcn  ami  tnri-on*.  ,S  to  |0  piaster*, 
equal  to  1 to  2*.  p  r  day  ;  Itou-ehnld  servant**,  3(X)  to  .5<X)  piasters.  cniiil  to  ;{/.  to  p,  i 
annum  ;  women  1(X)  to  3(K)  piasters,  equal  to  1/.  to  p-r  antiuni,  ami  one  or  two  suit*  of 
clothe  a  year,  ami  as  many  shoes  as  tliey  may  require.  One  suit  of  cJutlivi  will  cost  is(>  to 
1 00  piasters. 

M  Pricrt  of  Food  at  Canra. — llcef,  |xr  okc,  2  piasters  ;  mutton,  2}  piasters;  gnats' 
flesh,  2  piasters  ;  bread,  1  piaster  ;  olives,  2|  piasters;  riee.  2  j  piasters;  butter,  !*  piasters  ; 
ceci  and  beans,  per  oke,  I  piaster;  wine,  2  piasters  ;  spirits,  (>  piasters  ;  rheew,  2  J  piaster*  ; 
oil,  -5  piasters ;  barley,  per  kilo,  10  piasters  ;  wheat,  I  S  piasters.  The  prices  at  Caudia 
and  lU'tinio  are  lower, 

“  Clrnjy. — Previous  to  1830  there  were  12  bishopries.  Tin-  expense  of  supporting 

such  a  number  of  clergy  wiwt  too  threat  for  the  island  ;  the  bishopries  reduced  to  H,  in¬ 

cluding  the  metropolitan,  who  resides  at  Candia.  Tin*  patriarch  of  Constantinople  received 
annually  irom  Crete  2.50,000  piasters.  There  are  as  maiiy  as  30  monasteries  in  the  island, 
jwsewsing  Urge  estates  ;  their  edifices  sliarcsl  tils-  fate  of  all  others  during  the  llevolution. 
file  monks  or  catoyrrt  are  now  few  in  number,  hut  they  hate  hern  gradually  restoring  their 
monasteries.  The  clergy  are  very  ignorant  ;  most  of  the  priests  were,  in  I  s-ctss,  unable  to 
writs1,  and  the  peasantry  svere  in  tlw;  lowest  state  of  ignorance.  The  Mussulman  prpulation 
wereou  a  par  with  the  Greek  ns  to  education. 

“  No  provision  exists  for  the  poor,  ami  they  are  f-w-  in  monUr.  I.moli  lu  re,  as  in 

other  parts  of  Turkey,  are  of  two  sorts,  mu  Ik  ami  rtiioof;  the  latter  are  tlio-c  which  haw 

Ihs-ii  given  to  tnosipies  and  have  I»tii  s*ibl  by  the  wutrrrlli  (eveculnr).  on  eouditimi  that  . 
they  revert  lark  to  the  moxpies  in  ca-e  the  proprietor  die  without  issue.  These  are  fre¬ 
quently  transferred  from  one  p'r-nn  to  another  bv  paving  to  the  mosque  a  small  sum  at  each 
transfer.  Mulk,  oil  the  contrary.  descends  freely  to  whonr-ncter  mav  U>  the  lieir. 

“  (ir.sitsNTtxrjs. — In  May,  IH31,  tmaraniines  were  established.  A  rommitts'e  was 
formed  at  Canca,  consisting  of  the  coiisiil*.  and  I »r.  Capvral,  a  French  medical  man,  who 
was  appiinted  by  tin*  gowriinxiit  as  pivsident. 

**  lly  1X3*5  the  consuls,  imalJe  to  agree  amongM  theiuselees,  one  by  one  withdrew,  and 
the  direction  since  tliat  pTimi  has  In-en  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor.  Although  tlx 
plague  lias  at  various  times  been  in  the  lazaretto  at  Suda,  and  although  the  Kgytstian  licet, 
with  this  disease  on  Isoarvl,  was  for  a  long  time  nnchored  in  that  I  civ,  the  malady  has  nor. 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  island.  A  vessel,  with  a  foul  hill  of  health,  having  susceptible 
g*»sls  on  board,  mu*t  proceed  to  the  Uvv  of  Smla,  wIktc  she  must  discharge  them  into  thi- 
Uiarrtto,  to  lx-  airevl  for  31  days,  if  she  has  no  susceptible  cargo  on  bmrd,  and  I*- 
destined  for  Camlia.  she  may  proceed  direet  to  the  island  of  Stamlia.  At  one  of  these 
two  iiLvc-s  tlx  vessel  must  |>erff,niV-l  1  days'  quarantine,  ami  is  then  allow «s!  to  prmeod  to 
this  tii-siinevl  port,  where  she  t i 1 1  i - bts  Iier  quarantine,  which  is  usually  21  days.  VriwcU  with 
elean  hill*  *>f  healtli  may  proceesl  direct  to  their  destiiwvl  js.rt. 

u  Tlie  quarantine  vlus-si  for  * ess,-) s  are,  two  pirns  for  everv  ton  not  earesxling  |00;  one 
para  for  carry  ton  le  voml  l(X> ;  half  para  for  every  t<>n  beyond  2(X);  thus  a  vessel  of  300 
ton*  wnuUl  |«iy  3,50  para*. 

If  tho  vessel  intends  taking,  a  pratique,  a  guardian  is  put  on  board  Iter,  who  receive* 
T>)  piaster*  | cr  (lav  with  prevision:,  -tj  paster*  without,  for  good*.  Susceptible  gnrsls  pay 
mm  p-r  rent  ad  ndarrm,  ami  [*ay  of  guardian  as  above.  T),c  Uiaretto  for  passenger*  at 
(’am-a  is  a  *mnJl  bit  evevlls’iu  establishment ;  live  expense*  are  extremely  moderate.  Tlie 
einplnvl'-*  of  the  xanit.'i  are  mostly  f'rrir/nft.  The  receipt*  exceed  the  annual  expeun-s  ; 
hut  the  exp\i*e.s  of  the  lazaretto  at  Suda,  Ac.,  Amounting  to  | MX)/,  sterling,  have  not  yet 
I*  ell  made  up. 

**  ttrrrmir  of  f'rrlr.  —  IVIk-ii  the  isUmi  wa*  taken  from  the  Greek*  by  the  Turk*. ' 
the  land*  were  divides!  into  ismipartnienta,  each  of  which  was  to  pay  tlie  one-seventh  of  its 
produce  to  gove-miM-tit.  The  revenue*  of  *oine  of  these  dejvartm*-nt-  were  apprepriats*!  to 
c-rtuoi  otricert  of  tlx  pichalit-s,  other*  were  ajqdusl  to  tlx  maintenance  of  moxpu-s  and  to 
fi’ iluutc  the  evd'is  ti  .n  of  the  M  *t.  Govt-nirnent  ftr~ie*l  to  contractor*  it*  right  t»  rtveive 
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the  lithe*,  condition  of  their  paying,  l«-*ides  the  original  puirha*e-monev,  a  fixed 

annual  amount  either  of  motirv  or  of  produce. 

'•  Kach  department  via*  railed  a  mukattn,  and  (lie  receiver  of  the  tithe*  wax  the  mukntUi 
nijn.  He  enjo\  ,-d  hi*  privilege  for  life,  mid  at  hi*  death  the  miikii/tn  win  again  *old  to  the 
higher!  bidder,  the  annual  amount  to  !«e  paid  remaining  alwny*  the  *ame.  '1*1  ic  children 
of  the  dercaved,  "ho  were  generally  bidder*.  nlvvav  *  hail  the  preference.  The*o  nmk  utai 
were  freipieiitlv  transferred  by  the  aga  to  hi*  children  during  hi*  lifetime,  or  void  by  hi.n  to 
another,  and  the  I'mle  received,  at  each  trnmferor  *nle.  a  *11111  of  money  on  making  out  the 
noer»*arv  documents. 

“  The  receipt*  at  the  m*tnm-hou»o  were  dealt  with  in  the  «nme  manner. 

••  The  »gn,  of  roiir*e,  |«i..-«-*<-d  great  influence  in  hi*  own  j-nrlicular  di*trict. 

"  There  i*  aUo  in  each  village  a  umtwrJir  ;  generally  one  of  the  Allmuian  irrcgtllai*. 
-ind  who.,-  duty  it  i*  to  ou  tlook  tin-  nmmmiiticn,  of  which  there  i*  nl*o  one  in  almost  every 
v  ill.ige. 

"  We  have  already  *ovn  how  the  00111111  of  oil  i*  taken  ;  when  government  find*  it  to 
it*  advantage  to  n  eeive  the  tithe  in  kind,  the  proprietor  i*  obliged  to  mover  it  at  hi*  own 
ev|wn.e  to  a  pi  i.-r  i|e*iguated.  Friipieiitlv  the  amount'  i*  taken  in  money,  and  then  almost 
invarinhlv  at  a  prim  rvreeding  the  value  of  the  article  at  the  place  of  nrrihictinn.  The 
niriil/i  it/  rum  wa*  taken  after  it  I  tad  l>ecii  thra*hvd  out,  lint  government,  Iwlicving  that 
thi*  i’\|o.ol  it  t->  iieing  elieated.  take.everv  *cvc •nth  «!icaf ;  and  the  proprietor  ii  obliged  to 
thradi  it  out  immediately,  and  ronvey  Imtli  corn  and  *traw  to  the  tnagarine*  of  the 
government  I*  fore  he  eun  attend  to  hi*  own.  Truitt,  instead  of  [>aying  the  *eTcnth. 
toruu  rlv  paid  2  to  .1  jiara*  per  tiee. 

Silk  in  *<>me  dotrief,.  paid  nothing:  instead  of  it  lmdWry-tree*  paid  a  slight  tat. 
In  lieu  of  the  seventh  of  wine  and  spirit*,  a  small  «um  wax  eyaeteil  from  e:«eh  village. 

Meheme",  All  levnal  a  *cventli  on  all  the**’  artiele*.  except  orange*  and  lemon*  ;  lie  Fiat 
aho  r.iiod  the  Mv  on  sheep  and  goat*. 

o  The  tav  gttherer*.  who  rveeive  hut  a  ‘mall  reinunerarion  for  their  trouhle.  make  up 
tlie  dilVeiv  m*  hv  helping  them**  !*•■*  out  of  what  l«  long*  to  the  government. 

“  (  •i/iilnlitiii  liir. — Thi*  tax  wa*  formerly  leviisl  at  tlx*,  rate  of  I.  \  and  12  punter*, 
aeconling  to  the  |*ion:.irv  nteaii*  of  the  individual;  (lie  rati  -a*  increased  to  Hi.  30,  and 
fit)  pi.-ulrn.  payable  Ip  all  ravali  male*  almve  the  age  of  13;  the  average  auiount*  to  a  little 
more  than  30  piavter*  |*t  head. 

o  O,  (nil,  —  Tin*  i*  tlie  thiol  head  of  revenue,  and  produced,  under  Mehemet  Ali,  ratlirr 
more  than  one  million." 


Oi  TRot  on  Animal*  1  nti  ring  the  Three  Citic*. 


GOV  t  KNMK.M  OK  (  KMI. 

ill  tom:  the  (ircck  revolution*  there  were  three  pacha*  in  Crete  ;  viz. —  I  jwcha 
of  three  tail*  in  Camlia  ;  1  pacha  of  two  tail*  in  Canea ;  and  I  ilitlo  in  Kctimo. 

.These  were  often  removed  at  the  capriec  of  the  sultan,  nr  the  demand*  of  the 
janir-arie*,  w  ho  had  great  power  in  the  island ;  ami  a*  the  country  vva*  always 
heavily  taxed  by  the  new  pacha,  the  change  was  never  profitable  to  the  island. 
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The  European  Christian  merchants  had  to  send  their  remonstrances  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  when  they  even  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  the  pacha  renin,  .o, 
his  successor  was  found  to  h?  equally  unjust.  The  Turks  in  Crete  were  haughty 
and  insolent  towards  the  Creeks  and  other  Christians:  t  lie  jankaries  turbulent 
and  unmanageable.  The  Greeks  were  kept  in  a  state  of  degradation,  and  when 
the  revolution  broke  out.  in  continental  Greece,  the  spirit  of  revolt  extended  to 
Crete,  and  would  have  succeeded,  nothwiihst.uuling  the  fury  of  the  janizaries, 
if  Me heinet  Ali  had  not  garrisoned  the  principal  cities  with  the  Arnaut  troops 
and  two  regiments  of  regulars,  which  he  sent  und-  r  'In*  command  >>f  Mustapha 
Pacha  and  Osmcr  Hey.  A  great  numln  r  of  Greeks  fled  from  thy  island  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Mustapha  Pacha  was  named  seraskeir,  or  governor  of  Crete,  and 
although  we  cannot  defend  the  taxes  imposed  in  many  cases  by  Mchcmct  Ah, 
or  his  seraskeir,  yet  the  government  of  the  island  was  more  justly  and  equally 
administered  under  him,  than  at  any  previous  period  of  Turkish  rule,  lie 
created  mixed  councils  of  Greeks  and  Turks.  He  advanced  money  ami  .  attic  to 
the  |  easant*  whom  the  war  had  ruined:  lie  pacified  both  Turks  and  Greeks;  and 
many  of  the  latter  wbo  lmd  tied  to  the  Morea  and  Greek  islands  returned.  lie 
,  extended  positive  liberty  to  the  Christian  church;  he  established  printing  and 
lithographic  presses  ;  he  directed  free  access  to  tin-  customs'  books,  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  duties  paid  on  the  trade  of  the  island  :  lie  directed  the  gratuitous 
vaccination  of  children;  and  he  abolished  a  most  obnoxious  grievance,  the  tax  on 
cattle.  During^tlie  rule  of  his  government  order  and  security  wire  eeitaiuly 
maintained  in  Crete. 

Soon  after  the  government  of  Crete  was  transferred,  from  Mclinmt  Ah  to 
the  Porte,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  a.-hicsc  their  mile- 
pcndcnce.  The  country  has,  in  consequence,  b,  cu  suhje,  ted  !  >  sevi  re  military 
rule,  and  industry  and  trade  seriously  injured.  There  is  Imt  hit!,-  h>>pe  of 
improvement  under  the  present  government,  and  being  inhabited  e.’.i.  lly  bv 
Greeks,  near  the  continent  and  islands  of  the  kingdom  of  Grcerc,  dissatisfaction 
will  continue  to  prevail  among  the  Christian  population,  to  whose  appeals  in 
lSjOaud  I  >  I) .  their  fellow  Christians  in  Europe  did  not  respond  Tin*  unsa- 
tisfactory  state  of  continental  Greece,  has  certainly  contributed  to  prevent  that 
sympathy  for  the  inhabitants  of  Crete,  which  might  naturally,  if  not  reasonably, 
be  expected. 

By  a  report  forlSIC,  or,  Crete,  it  appears  that  since  tbc  withdrawal  of  this 
island  from  the  government  of  Mchcmct  All,  the  cleaning  out  of  the  ports  have 
been  abandoned,  and  that  Camliti  and  Ultimo  are  tilling  up;  that  Mustapha 
Pacha  is  fully  alive  to  this,  but  says  be  has  no  funds  left  at  bis  disposal  to 
employ  in  public  works  ;  and  that  the  export  duties  have,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  island,  been  raised  to  12  per  cent. 
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As  Account  of  the  Average  Annual  Consumption  in  Crete  of  Hrituh  Manufactures. 


70,(XX)  lbs.  cotton  t»i<t,  Xos.  12-30,  .it  SO  j> 
•I, (XX)  pi.-o-s  grav  calicoes  at  HX)  |i.  each 

3.. 7<K>  pjerrs  M.id.ipollams  at  70  ami  IX)  ji. 
.7(X)  pieces  long  cloths, , at  70  p. 

N.(XX)  pices-)  imitation  shawls,  at  30  j<. 

30, (XX)  yards  of  nankins,  at  2  ]>. 

2.. 7(X)  pieces  plain  ami  worked  muslins  . 
1.200  pieces  prints,  at  70  p.  . 

1.. 7(X)  pieces  cambrics,  at  1(X>  ami  130  p. 
,7<X)  Juiens  printed  slw.'rfU,  at  120  p. 


tXX)  (piintals  iron,  at  SO  p  ipiint.il 
20  barrels  tin.  in  liars,  at  2,-KX)  p.  . 
HO  luces  tin  plates,  at  2(X>p.  |crl«ix 
100  sacks  lead  shot,  at  20  p.  per  sack 


per  bundle  t>f  10  lbs.  each  .  3(>0.000 

. •HKMXX) 

. 2N0,(XX.) 

. 3.7,(KX) 

. 210,(XX) 

. (XU--. 

100, (XX) 
St,  (XX) 

. I  SO, (XX) 

OO.OtX) 


2,(XiO.(XX) 
4S.(XX) 
•IS.(XX) 
1  0.000 
'2.000 


2, 1  S3.1XX.) 


At  the  c* change  of  l(X)  j«er  £  sterling  ....  i'21,S30 


Tkaiic  ami  Xavigntion  of  Crete  daring  the  Year  IN  10. 


A  HUM  E  li. 


i 


“  The  itn|<ort«  consist  r.f  barilla  fn“in  Malta  ;  the  Ionian  islands  and  Sicilt  ;  hanlU 
and  tire  litnu  Kgs pt ,  manufacture)  from  S^rn  ami  Trieste;  com  ami  tolmcco  from 
To  i  key.  1 

"  The  cvjiorts  to  France  consist  wholly  of  oil;  about  oO.OOO  ewt.  of  soap  hare  liceu  cx- 
jsortnl  prim-i|ially  to  Turkey,  of  which  the  sajm-  is  about  7.7, (XX)/. 

••  It  is  cxpsvtcd  that  the  trade  of  I.SU  will  greatly  exceed  pres  ions  years  owing  to  the 
Urge  crop  of  olises;  tlie  value  of  the  oil  of  which,  far  exportation  in  18-11,  is  .«upi*>sed  will 
1c  al-mt  IHO.(XX)/. 

“  Hy  the  new  eo*‘ vent iosi  bet* een  Great  Urltairi  and  the  l’urte,  tire  duties  on  all  pro- 


7iu nr.  or  ntnr 


I  7.') 


dure,  rsropt  oil  anil  wine,  -w. ill  lx-  greatly  itirrvased  :  m;>*t  artirli-s  of  niriirulttiral  pnxhn-i- 
pav  n!*o  tn  lilt-  ijoy  ornrmnt  a  tftt  of  tin*  '  Srrtnth,'  which  i*  nwcifil  in  timl,  at  great 
i  \|»'ti»p,  to  the  jjmrrnniPtit  -tori  *.  In  other  part"  of  Turkt-v  only  tin.1  h  nth  i.  pan!. 

“  The  ihiti.-*  of!)  |-r  Pint  to  U-  ley  i,  <1  l.y  the  new  mritT.'  in  addition  to  th.  tax  of  the 
‘  sercnth'  will  H-rioin.lv  a  fleet  tin-  no-rirultiiral  intcrc-t  In  re. 

"  Tin-  dnfie*  liayino  l«vn  taken  I.n  vsip  (evrept  thn-e  paid  here)  "ill  rcrre  a  gri  at  in- 
i  rrjM.  in  tin-  trailo  in  thi*  artirio.  ami  pn -rent  it*  l»  i-io  •mn^olril  a*  ln  rrto|..:t\ 

••  On  tin-  other  hand,  tin-  lii^li  iluti.-*  on  -ilk,  "as.  nrtii  !.-*  of  email  hulk.  Imt  of  o,..,t 
\  aim-,  will  ofl'er  great  temptation  . . mtrirlintr.  and  hut  littlo  of  them  "ill  lenye  tin-  i-laml 

“  Tin- oil  produced  in  this  i-lami  ,u!  not  L.k  high  in  tin-  lltiti-li  'mark,-',  iminir  M 

a  trail.-  in  tl.i*  artjle  wit!,  Knglaml.  "hi,  1,  will  prol.ai.lv  .„ccc.-d. 

“  Valmti.i.  nl-o,  "ill  now  no  longer  U-  pimha*c.l  f--r  tin-  Kgypti.m  gm  eminent  anil  "ill 

One  great  Advantage  "Inch  may  an-mi-  to  tin*  i-laml  troin  tin-  now  treaty,  i-i  that 
it  rnav  I n -fonn-  an  ontrt-|»’>t  for  tin-  prmlnot  oi  tin-  neighbouring  eland*  a*  "oil  a*  tin-  i-o.i*!* 
of  \*ta  ami  llirhirr.  Iiom  r»liirh  plaoo*  ".««!,  may  la-  imj-ottnl  ami  re»liipj-ed  to  Kuro|-o. 
"ill, out  nin;  pay  tin  nt  of  ilutv,  wliioii  lia*  m-r  liitln  rto  !«-,  n  tin-  oa>o.” — Ljtrarfnt  trum 
Cnmmi  rrnil  Hr/tnrt  irhuh  rrmn/mnirtl  thr  < 'nnsuln r  lit  turn*. 


’I’ll  MU'  ami  N  mention  of  frete  during  War  ISU. 


In  l"l'2  it  does  not  appear  that  any  improvement  has  taken  place  in  British 
trade.  Of  Ofifl  vessels  which  arrived  in  the  port  of  Canca  only  were  British  (in 
ballast,  they  departed  with  oil,  &t\),  )  15  were  Ionian,  1/0  Turkish,  .’>.50  (Ireek, 
M  Austrian,  3  Sardinian,  It  French,  17  Russian,  1  Syrian.  The  invoice  value 
of  all  these  imported  cargoes  is  stated  by  the  consul  at  1.57,37t>/. :  of  exported 
cargoes,  13:),V50f. 

Of  1 1  7  vessels  yyhich  arrived  at  Rctimo,  none  were  British,  3  were  Ionian, 
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2  French,  37  Tutkish,  09  Greeks,  and  0  Russian.  Invoice  value  of  cargoes 
imported  24,201/.  ;  of  cargoes  exported,  21,2.11/. 

(If  220  arrival-,  of  vessels  at  tin:  port  of  (,'audia  none  were  Rritish,  1  was 
Ionian,  01  Tutkish,  1 12  Greek,  9  Russian,  3  French,  2  Austrian,  and  2  Sardinian. 
Value  of  iin|»>rts,  30,972/.  ;  of  exports,  43,433/. 


CHARTER  XVI. 

hwnci's  ok  rritKK.v. 

1  k  principles,  which  have  been  promulgated  since  the  time  of  the  founder 
of  Islamism,  had  been  justly  practised  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  perhaps  no 
country  would  have  enjoyed  a  more  independent  treasury,  or  a  people  more  equally 
taxed.  Mr.  Urquhart  who  bestows  the  highest  praise  on  the  Turkish  municipal 
system,  in  his  work  on  Turkey  and  her  Resources,  says, 

“  Since  the  reign  of  Mahomim-d  die  second,  the  collection  of  the  rexc-.tic  has  Usui 
hv  f  irm  itlti/.tml,  which  are  put  up  at  auction,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  sys- 
teni  h  i-  uiuh-re-one  multifarious  mi«lilic.iln>u.  and  i  liange*.  the  farms  hate  Us-ii  iitere.t.ed. 

mult  appropu  iteri  ;  and  all  tin— e  modilirati-m.  hate  applnsl  to  the  .iil-div  i-ioii.  of  the 

revenue.  Unit  gviierallt  and  territori ally .  I,.  .  di-trict.,  ,  ertain  of  the  i/ri.--im  are 

farmed,  a.  a  matter  of  nmrv,  tearlv  In  the  pm  lm  —  ill  others  there  are  farmers  for  life;  in 
tome  di.trii  t.  there  are  div.im  t'fan.mra'for  the  dilTervnt  branch.-..  in  other,  the  whole  taxes 
are  at  mire  comp-unded  for;  hut  all  llie-e  di.tihetions  t  ani.h  In  practice.-  which  r*~ olt  es 
it.elf,  as  1  have  alts  ad y  -aid.  into  a  stun  of  *0  much  demanded  from  each  district  or  tillage, 
which  tin-  p~.\>ant-  are  allotted  to  i-ollert  at  they  please;  the  in- sic  mat,  therefore,  vary  in 
each  tillage,  hut  the  object  in  alii,  to  adjust  taxation  to  property. 

"  Taxation  may  Is-  redtnssl  to  tln-sr  fite  heads:  l«t.  Poll-tax,  divided  into  three  cla-fisi. 
ala.  evsat.  edn.x.  under  Sdtman  the  Second.  (or  lirst,  according  to  the  Turkish  historians.) 
and  tixed  at  on.  six,  and  ttiris-  loonim-s.  or  piAstcr*,  on  adult  males  not  profex.ing  the  Mu- 
homislait  rsdigii  in. 

"  The  number  of  papers  yearly  issued  i«  1  ,000,000 ;  hut  many  districts  compound  for 
a  certain  number,  and  then  t!».  amount  is  added  to  the  general  property-  .viss-ssment. 

"  2d.  I-tml-lax,  om-letith  of  the  produce,  or  by  nso-ssim-nt  ;  the  tenth  is  either  pxid 
to  government  or  alTcrti-d  to  mihtarv  lief,;  a  p.rtion  of  tlmse  appliisl  to  the  suppirt  of  the 
governor*,  the  remainder  to  the  bstv  of  sgvahis  ;  -130, 000  nu  n  are  thus  mU-ulati-d  to  U- 
supported.  The  tributary  land*  are  farnwii  at  from  one -third  to  onc-lialf  of  the  net 

“  3d.  Nouroli  ami  axari-i,  nsscssed-taxes  in  town*  when"  the  p.pul.ition  is  not  agri- 

“  1th.  Customs;  3  j«er  -cut  on  foreign  rommi-m-,  expirt  and  inqiort  ;  internal  trails- 
p.rt  duties  at  gate,  of  tovtns  and  hridgi**. 

"■  3th.  F.xeise  'f|«m  gunpiw-der,  simlT,  wine,  and  dutie-'  or,  various  artieles  of  late  intro, 
dncti-m,  rhi.-tl v  esiahlv.hisl  to  meet  the  evp-ii-s-s  of  the  new  orgauiration  under  Nelrm  the 
Tlnr'l.  I  omit  those  hranelies  of  revenue  which  are  not  of  universal  application. 

“  The  l's-al  and  municipal  cvp-u.e.,  indep-ndent  of  arbitrary  exactions,  amour;  at  the 
vi-rx  low,-.;  to  thrvs-  tunes  tie-  .inn  n-evixed  by  the  government  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 

th-'i-s-p! . uhl  1m-  l.-nef.t.-d  if  the  govenim,  rtVere  to  quadruple  its  demand.,  allowing 

th--  municipal  .mtlmntn-s  tie-  entire  mai-ag.-tm  nt  o|  the  bnunei-.. 

"  lint  the  Turkish  g-u.-riuno-nt  lias  deriattd  from  tin  Arab  tv]*.-  which  Mn!r.*;m-t 
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adopted.  mi-1  which  a*  tlu-  fundamental  j>ri»< ip  7  the  linanci.il  ty-trm  of  Id.uuinn,  dc- 
vrn»i  particular  notice,  no  le—  than  for  in  Ix-autifu!  simplicity  and  cninprehon-ivcne— .” 

'Hie  fiscal  evils  of  Turkey, — the  extortions  (tivanias)  of  the  pachas, — and  the 
small  proportion  of  the  taxes  collected, which  finally  reached  the  Sultan's  treasury, 
caused  the  I iatti-Sheritr,  so  often  referred  to  in  our  statements  relative  to  Asia 
Minor,  &c.,  to  he  promulgated  on  the  id  of  November,  The  following  is  a 

translation  of  this  law.  which  has  been  very  generally  promulgated : 

“  Every  one  know*  that  in  the  In-ginning  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  glorious  precept  - 
of. the  Koran  and  the  lain  of  the  empire  were  held  a-  rides  alnay*  revered,  in  roinupn  me 
of  which  tlx*  empire  increawd  in  -tretigth  and  gn-atne**:  and  all  it-  -uhject-,  without  ev- 
eeption,  attained  the  highest  degni-  of  welfare  and  pm-pwitv.  Within  the  l.i-t  IoO  uvin 
a  *eric-*  of  events  and  variety  of  eau-c-  liave,  from  not  abiding  hy  the  holy  rule  of  law., 
and  the  regulation*  that  aro-o  from  it,  changed  the  welfare  and  strength  into  weakne-*  and 
pivertv.  Thin  it  i»  that  a  nation  lo-e*  all  its  stability  by  ceasing  to  ob-erve  it-  laws.  Tln-.e 
vim-ideration-  have  con-tantlv  pre-ented  them-clvc-  to  our  notice,  and  -iucc  the  day  of  our 
nrcc**ion  to  the  throne,  tin-  public  weal,  the  amelioration  of  the  -tatenf  the  province-  and 
the  relief  of  the  p-ople,  have  never  i.-a-ed  to  occupy  our  though!-.  Hearing  in  mind  the 
geographical  po-ition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  fertility  of  it-  -oil,  the  aptitude  and  in* 
telligenre  of  it-  population,  it  i«  evident  that  hv  bringing  into  op-ration  cibeae -iou-  mean-, 
we  mav  obtain  bv  the  n.-i-tanee  of  God  !  the  object  wi-  hop-  to  <u«ure,  peril. ip-,  in  the 
-prte  i/a  few  year-  Thu*,  full  of  confidence  in  the  Almighty,  and  relying  on  the  inter- 
cc*«ion  of  our  prophet,  we  deem  it  ui-cc— arv  fo  sock  bv  new  iii-tsfutinu*.  to  pr,'  core  to  the 
♦tate- w  liieh  eoinj>o-e  the  Ottoman  empire  the  luppinr-.  of  a  gi*«l  admini-lmtiov , 

“  Thc*e  iti-tittitioin  should  have  three  objut*  in  view  —  tir-t,  to  go  a  ran  tv-'  to  our  -ul  - 
ject-  p-rlVct  -county  of  life,  honour,  and  property:  -c-rvmdly,  the  regular Jeyying  and  .•  *• 
-e—iug  of  lave-;  and,  thirdly,  a  regular -y -tem  for  the  tni-ing  of  troop,  and  tiring 
time  of  their -erv  ire. 

**  For,  in  truth,  are  not  life  and  honour  tin-  riin-t  preeinu-  of  all  b!e--ing- ?  What  man, 
however  aver-e  hi-  di-p»ition  to  violent  mean-,  van  withhold  having  revom-e  to  them,  and 
thereby  injure  both  the  government  and  hi-  country,  when  Ix-th  hi-  life  and  honour  are  in 
jeopardy  '  If,  on  the  emitrarv,  he  enjov*  in  thi-  re-p-et  full  -■e-uritv,  he— -r-'>?Tr;  . T r . v - 
from  the  path-  of  lovaltv.  and  nil  hi*  action-  will  tend  to  inin-a-e  the  pro-pritv  of  the 
govennm-nt  ami  hi-  eouutrvmen.  If  there  l>e  nl—ence  of  security  of  prop-rtv,  every  one 
remain- callous  to  the  voire  of  hi-  priuec  and  country  .  No  one  rnrv-  al*  ait  thepregn-. 
of  the  public  good,  nb-orlml  n-  one  remain-  with  the  in«-curity  of  Id-  own  j«-*,iti'>n.  If. 
on  the  oilier  liand,  the  citucn  bxik*  upm  hi-  prop-rtv  a-  -tvurc.  of  wlvatevrr  nature  it  lx-, 
then,  full  of  nniour  for  hi*  interest-.  of  which,  for  hi-  own  mntrntnicut,  he  endeavoer-  to 
enlarge  the  -phere,  thereby  to  evti-nd  that  of  hi*  enjoy  merit-,  be  fev-l-  every  day  in  hi- 
heart  the  attachment  for  hi*  prince  and  for  in*  eo-uitry  grow  -trotiger,  a-  well  a«  hi-  dcaoted- 
iir**  to  their  cau-e.  The*,-  sentiment*  in  him  In-come  the  source  of  the  mist  praiseworthy 
action*. 

“The  gmo-.mcnt  of  regular  and  Ii mil  lave-  i-  a  ron-ideration  of  vital  impirtsnre. 
since  the  vtntc,  having  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  it-  territory,  ran  only  rai*o  the  mean* 
new** arv  for  the  maintenance  of  the  array  by  contribution-  on  the  p-ople.  Although, 
thank*  lie  to  God  the  inhabitant-  of  thi*  country  have  lately  Iws-n  freed  from  the  t-ur-e 
of  monopolies  formerly  improperly1  looked  upm  a*  a  -ourcc  of  revenue,  a  fatal  practice  -till 
remain*  in  forre.  although  it  cannot  fail  to  give  ri—  to  the  mo*t  di-astmu*  (-on«e*imniet — 
it  i«  tliat  of  renal  romrption,  known  under  the  name  "f  Iltizam.  According  to  thi- 
system  of  civil  and  financial  practice,  .a  di-trict  i-  alsvndomil  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  f-m- 
indnidu.il,  but  too  often  notoriou-  fc r  hi*  rapacity,  and  tin-  tno-t  cruel  and  mo»t  in-atiable 
di*|<o*ition  ;  for,  -hould  thi*  fanner  of  the  rrvrnue  not  i.-  a  virtuou*  man,  he  will  have  no 
other  care  hut  that  tending  to  hi*  own  ad  vantage. 

“‘It  become-,  then,  m-cc-ary  for  every  rnonitx-r  of  the  Ottoman  -ociete  to  lx-  t  ivi-l 
arcorviiug  to  a  tired  rate,  in  pn»|vorticii  to  hi-  mean*  and  <  ircum-tancc*.  and"  that  nothing 
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further  should  I*-  exacted  from  him,  mid  that  ']«ocial  laws  should  ulwi  fix.  am]  limit  the  cx- 
jicnses  of  our  army  ami  nav  y. 

••  Although  we  luvr  already  nlv-rvod  tin-  defence  of  the  omutn  i*  a  most  irmsortant 
consideration,  it  Ikvoiiic'  the  ilutvnf  the  iulmhitauts  to  supply  soldier*  to  that  object  ;  it 
L-.-onns  essential  to  establish  lam  to  regulate  contingent.*  which  i-m  h  district  i*  to  supply, 
arooiding  to  t)ic  urgency  of  the  moment,  ami  to  reduce-  the  time  of  the  military  serxirc  to 
four  or  live  year*  ;  for  it  is,  at  the  *am<-  time  doing  nn  injustice,  and  itiflirtiiifC  a  mortal 
blow  on  agriculture  ami  industry,  to  take,  without  regard  to  the  rv-qicctivc  popult  lion*  of 
each  district  front  one  more,  from  other  fewer  men,  than  they  can  afford  to  provide,  anil  it 
i*  nl*o  reducing  the  soldier*  to  d>-»pair,  ami  emtrihuting  to  the  ihqnpulation  of  the  country, 
to  retain  them  all  their  lire'  in  the  *<• rvice.  In  short,  without  the  different  laws  of  which 
the  necessity  hat  been  shown,  then-  is  neither  strength,  riche*.  happiness.  nor  tranquillity 
for  the  empire,  ami  it  liar  to  e\|>ect  those  blessings  as  wii  as  the*:  law«  come  into 

“  It  is  therefore  that  in  future  the  cause  of  every  individual  »ha!l  !*•  tried  publicly  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  divine  law  *,  after  mature  inquiry  and  examination ;  and  till  a  regular  trie 
tetice  lia*  been  pronounced,  no  one  'ball  Lvvc  it  in  hi*  |m«cr,  either  si'crelly  or  publicly,  to 
put  an  individual  to  death,  either  bv  jmi»oti  or  bv  any  other  means. 

"  It  is  not  jsoniiittes.1  to  attack  the  honour  of1  nuy  individual  unless  before  a  court  of 

“  Bv>  ry  individual  shall  Ik-  allowed  to  lie  master  of  his  own  pro|-ortv,  of  wliat/soover  kind, 
ami  shall  be  allowed  to  disjxvso  of  it  svith  full  liberty,  without  any  obstacle  la-lug  offend  by 
anyone.  For  instance,  the  innocent  heirs  of  a  criminal  'hall  not  forfeit  their  right  to  his 
property,  nor  shall  the  property  of  a  criminal  lie  any  longer  rnnfiw'atcd. 

“  Tlic*-  Iteperial  concessions  evtend  to  all  our  subjects  of  whatever  religion  or  sect  they 
may  Ik1,  mid  these  advantages  they  shall,  without  exception,  enjoy. 

“  Thus  wc  grnr.t  full  ss-eurity  to  the  inliabilaut*  of  our  empire,  of  life,  honour,  ami 
projsertv,  r.«  we  arc  knind  to  do,  according  to  the  text  of  our  holy  law. 

“  As  the  oilier  subjects,  they  are  subsequently  to  W  rvgulatid  after  the  derision  of. 
the  enlightened  members  of  our  council  of  justice,  the  metnl>er<  of  which  will  lie  increased 
according  to  necessity,  which  is  to  meet  on  certain  days,  which  v>c  shall  appoint.  Our 
minister*  and  dignitaries  of  the  empire  will  assemble  to  e-tabtidi  laws  for  the  security  of  life 
and  projH'rty  and  tiie  assessment  of  taxes,  and  every  member  of  these  a«*ctiiblie.«  sliall  1k- 
free  to  express  his  opinion  aaid  to  give  his  advice. 

••  Laws  concerning  the  regnla‘ion  of  the  military  service  will  he  debati-il  at  the  militnrv 
co  I'wil,  which  will  hold  its  meetings  at  the  palace  of  the  Sera-kier. 

“  As  soon  as  one  law  is  sett  Its!,  in  order  that  it  may  lx-  for  ever  valid,  it  shall  Ik-  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  and  we  shill  honour  it  with  our  sanction,  and  to  the  head  thereof  "e  shall 
affix  our  imperial  seal." 

On  the  publication  of  the  foregoing  fuilli  tf  her  iff,  the  following  official  an¬ 
nouncement.  appeared  in  the  Turkish  Gazette : 

“  The  sultan,  ever  since  his  accession,  has  most  ardently  desired  to  -igrialire  his  reign  bv 
the  rf-estnb!i»hment  of  the  Ottoman  |««rr  on  the  basis  of  the  common  well-being  of  his 
subjects.  His  effort!  have,  on  various  occasions,  Iw-cn  rmwiiesl  with  the  most  signal  suc¬ 
cess  :  hut  one  fundamental  reformation  was  requisite  to  mown  his  labours*  and  to  assure  to 
hi*  ]K-oplc  the  benefits  which  he  sought  to  confer  upon  there, 

“  Tin-  collection  of  the  rvvenne  has  remained  up  to  the  present  time  laden  with  abuse, 
oppressive  to  the  subjects  and  detrimr  nt.d  to  the  state.  Numerous  firmans  have  la-on 
isuiesl — inquiries  have  taken  place  :  lmt  the  *nltan,  during  his  late  journey  through  the 
provinces,  having  employed  himself  in  examining  into  the  state  of  the  administration,  has 
iiceu  convinced  that  no  sensible  improvement  has  lx-en  effected,  and  tliat  more  decisive 
m can i ri-s  are  required. 

“  In  order  to  proceed  methodically  in'hij  reformation,  his  highness  has  ordered  an  ex¬ 
tensive  inquiry  to  bo  instituted,  so  as  on  the  one,  hand  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  eon- 
trilHitions  actually  paid  by  each  district,  arid  on  the  other  to  ascertain  the  actual  disburse¬ 
ments  for  the  army,  the  marine,  the  arx-nals,  and  the  other  military  establishments. 
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“The  council  of  llic  Porte  has  therefore  licon  assembled  in  presence  of  the  high  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  state  to  dcblx-rate  on  the  hot  means  for  carrying  the  intention  of  )ii» 'hiijh- 
ness  into  execution,  ami  after  A  lone  ileliate  i.t  has  lieen  re-mlv  ed  us  follows : 

“  That  a  table  shall  W  const  rurtcsl  exhibiting  the  Mims  received.  I.  For  t’.  -  Trea¬ 
sury.  2;  For  the  vnlis  ami  voivode*.  ,1.  For  the  expen-c*  of  travelling  functionaries. 
4.  The  amount  of  contributions  in  kind  to  different  departments,  |*aid  in  saltjx  tre,  ei>rii, 
timWr,  Ac.  5.  The  value  of  labour  to  which  is-rtnin  towns  and  di-triclx  were  liable  under 
the  denomination  of  Angaria  (Corvee).  <>.  The  sums  paid  for  local  |mi1!cc,  judge*.  Ac. 

“  That  an  exact  statement  or  balance  sheet  be  prepared  of  the  whole  revenue,  lived  anil 
casual,  of  the  state. 

"  Henceforward  every  tax  unauthorised  by  the  ancient  canon  ‘hall  1h-  nlxili-hed. 

“  The.  projiortie*  of  the  high  functionaries  of  the  state,  whether  military  or  rivil,  and 
the  jversoiu  attached  to  the  services  shiil  be  equally  aso-s-ed  witii  those  of  the  nation. 

*■  Fvery  exemption  from  taxation,  and  evciy  privilege  through  which  the  common 
burdens  were  avoided  -hall  oon.se. 

“  The  irnjxvst.s  shall  lie  impo-cd  with  complete  im|iartialitv,  at  a  rate  of  so  muon  |>er 
thousand,  vvliich  shall  yearly  be  settled  in  the  month  of  March,  according  to  the  new 
ordinance. 

“  Iwch  individual  shall  receive  a  ticket  Waring  the  »eal  of  the  eomimmitv,  stating  the 
amount  of  his  contributions,  xml  tbe.se  sums  shall  lx-  entered  in  the  publie  register  of  i«eb 
municipality. 

"  Men  of  recognised  probity  and  intelligence  shall  W  commissioned,  at  the  public  ex- 
]x-»w\  to  prosecute  the  necessary  inquiries  throughout  the  empire. 

••  The  alxno  'vgulations  shall  immediately  be  carried  into  execution  in  the  provinces 
nearest  to  the  capital,  15tvm.ss.-i  and  Galli|xdi,  so  that  the  effects  and  advantages  of  the 
change  may  be  observed,  and  with  the  least  pos-ible  delay  extended  t  '  the  remainder  of 
the  empire. 

“  From  the  date  of  the  execution  of  this  order,  the  two  provinces  designated  shall  bo 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  inqxist  termed  •  Ichtisab’  (internal  customs). 

“  The  confiscation  of  private  property  shall  in  no  instance  1>c  allowed.  The  govern¬ 
ment  shall  in  no  ease  appropriate  to  itself  the  pro|>erty  of  individuals,  except  on  the  death 
of  |xt>oiij  who  have  no  Wirj. 

“  The  government  will  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  previous  liquidation  in  the  caw  of 
a  holder  of  government  money  dying  without  sufficient  rtfi-cts  to  isivrr  his  debts. 

••  I  hese  regulations  fixed  by  the  council  of  the  Porte,  have  been  confirmed  by  tin. 
high  council,  and  sanctioned  by  the  imjwrial  finnan. 

“  -As  these  present  institutions  have  for  their  object  to  cause  the  religion,  government, 
nation,  and  empire  to  rellourish,  we  solemnly  i>:nd  imix’lves  to  do  nothing  in  contravention 
to  them  :  as  a  pledge  of  our  promise,  it  is  our  determination,  after  having-  them  deposited 
in  the  hall  which  contains  the  glorious  mantle  of  the  Prophet,  in  presence  of  all  the  ulemas 
and  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  to  abide  hy  ilie-e  institutions  in  tW  name  of  God  .Vi  and 
then  order  the  ulemas  ami  grandees  of  the  empire  to  take  tlx-  -.vine  .**>lvmn'oalh!i,»«Jiftcr 
that,  iic  who  shall  violate  these  institutions  shall  lx-  liable,  without  any  regard  being  paid 
to  bis  rank,  corsideration,  or  credit,  to  cxKTc*pnnding  punishment  to  his  faults  after  once  it 
has  Ix-en  made  clear. 

“  A  penal  code  shall  W  drawn  out  to  this  c.Tcct  : 

"  As  every  functionary  receives  at  present  a  suitable  salary,  and  as  the  ]>ay  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  rew anted  is  to  be  subsequently  increased,  rigorous  laws  will  bj 
promulgated  against  tW  sale  of  jiatronagsl-  mid  places  under  government,  which  the 
divine  law  reprobates,  ami  wliich  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

“  The  alxvvc  resolutions  Wing  a  complete  renovation  of  ancient  runtomy  this  i  mix-rial 
decree  shall  W  published  at  Constantinople  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  our  empire,  rind  shall 
be  communicated  officially  to  all  tlic  amicus adorx  of  friendly  [xiwers  residing  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  in  order  that  they  may  be  witnesses  to  tl»c  granting  of  these  institutions,  wliich, 
if  it  may  please  God.  i !  1  arc  to  endure  for  ever. 

V  May  tbc  Almighty  God  ! !!  extend  his  protection  to  us  all.  Lxl  those  who  may 
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presume  to  violate  the  present  institutions  be  the  object  of  divine  malediction,  and  be  de¬ 
prived  of  happiness  now  and  for  ever.  Amen.” 

The  foregoing  hatti-scheriff  and  official  announcement  appear  beautiful  and 
just;  but  the  administrations  remain  unchanged — pachas ,  agas,  beglerbeys,  beys, 
mohassils,  remain  the  same  ;  and  however  desirous  the  Porte  may  be  to  tax  the 
people  equally  and  justly — the  power,  and  the  corrupt  administration,  of  its 
functionaries,  are  sufficient  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  central  government. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  either  the  amount  of  the  miri,  or  general 
public  revenue,  nor  of  the  hazne,  or  revenue  derived  by  the  sultan  from  his  do¬ 
mains, — from  tributes,  paid  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  by  the  Danubian  principali¬ 
ties,  &c. ;  and  from  the  presents  sent  by  pachas  and  functionaries.  The  people 
are  highly  taxed,  whether  they  be  Mussulmans  or  Rayas:  they  have  not  only 
to,  pay  the  public  taxes,  but  the  avanias,  or  extortions  of  the  pachas,  and  also 
the  communal  expenses  of  the  municipality  in  which  they  live.  (See  also  com¬ 
mercial  and  fiscal  regulations  of  Turkey,  page  13.)  All  male  Rayas,  from  7  to 
70  years  old,  pay  the  haratch,  or  capitation-tax ;  and  all  Turks  and  Rayas  arc 
liable  to  corvces,  or  forced  labour. 

Exclusive  of  the  evils  of  taxation,  and  its  dangerous  tendenevpn  regard  to  the 
stability  of  Turkish  power,  the  debasement  of  the  currency  is  attended  with 
the  greatest  insecurity,  and  uncertainty.  To  establish  a  sound  currency  may  be 
difficult,  but  certainly  very  possible ;  and  a  scheme  was  presented  to  Redchid 
Pacha,  in  London,  by  an  experienced  and  highly  respectable  British  capitalist, 
which  had  for  its  foundation  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  which,  it  appeared  to  us,  might  have  placed  the  currency  as  well 
as  the  financial  credit  of  Turkey  upon  a  certain  and  secure  foundation. 

In  connexion  with  this  plan,  it  would  have  soon  been  found  necessary  to 
have  taken  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire  entirely  from 
the  hands  of  the  pachas,  and  other  governors. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

TURKISH  TREATIES  WITH  RUSSIA. 

Russia. — Exclusive  of  the  treaties  between  England  and  the  Porte,  which 
we  have  transcribed,  pages  17  to  30,  the  latter  has  ratified  treaties  with  most 
other  powers  in  Europe,  and  with  the  United  States,  upon  much  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  treaties  between  Turkey  and  Russia  contain  very  different  and 
important  stipulations,  which  either  do,  or  may,  affect  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  Turkey  and  foreign  states. 

By  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  September,  1820  (which  renews  the  convention 
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of  Ackerman),  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  tiie  following  commercial  stipu¬ 
lations  were  concluded  % 

Art.  VII.  Russian  subjects  shall  enjoy  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea,  the  full  and  entire  liberty  of  commerce,  secured  to  them 
by  the  treaties  antecedently  concluded  between  the  two  high  contracting  parties.  No 
restraint  whatever  shall  be  placed  on  this  liberty  of  commerce,  nor  shall  it  be  limited  in 
any  case,  or  under  any  pretext,  by  prohibition  or  restriction,  nor  in  consequence  of  any  re¬ 
gulation  or  measure,  either  of  the  government,  or  of  provincial  legislation.  Russian  sub¬ 
jects,  vessels,  and  merchandize  shall  be  protected  from  all  violence  and  fraud.  The  first 
shall  remain  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  police  of  the  minister  and  consuls  of 
Russia ;  Russian  vessels  shall  never  be  subjected  to  visit,  by  Ottoman  authorities,  either  at 
sea,  or  in  any  of  the  ports  or  harbours  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and  all 
merchandize  or  productions  belonging  to  a  Russian  subject,  after  having  paid  the  customs 
duties  according  to  the  tariffs,  may  be  freely  sold,  deposited  in  the  storehouses  of  the 
owner  or  consignee,  or  transhipped  to  another  vessel,  of  any  nation  whatever,  without  the 
Russian  subject  being  under  the  necessity  of  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  local  authorities, 
or  still  less  of  asking  permission  from  them.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  grain  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Russia,  shall  enjoy  these  privileges,  and  that  its  free  transit  shall  not,  under  any 
pretext,  suffer  the  least  difficulty  or  hindrance. 

The  Sublime  Porte  engages,  moreover,  to  take  especial  care  that  the  commerce  ami 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  particular,  shall  be  exposed  to  no  impediment  of  any  nature 
whatever.  To  this  effect  it  recognises  and  declares  the  passage  of  the  canal  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  of  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  to  be  entirely  free  and  open  to  Russian  mer¬ 
chant-vessels,  loaded  or  in  ballast,  whether  going  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
or  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Black  Sea ;  these  vessels,  provided  they  are  merchant 
vessels,  of  whatever  size  or  draught  they  may  be,  shall  not  bo  subjected  to  any  sort  of  vex¬ 
ation  or  obstacle,  as  is  before  regulated. 

The  two  courts  will  agree  upon  the  means  proper  to  obviate  all  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  the  necessary  documents.  In  virtue  of  the  same  principle,  the  passage  of  the  canal 
of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  is  declared  free  and  open  to  all 
the  merchaut-vesscls  of  powers  at  peace  with,  the  Sublime  Porte,  whether  proceeding 
to  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  returning  therefrom,  loaded  or  in  ballast,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  those  stipulated  for  vessels  under  the  Russian  flag. 

In  fine,  the  Sublime  Porte,  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia, 
to  secure  to  itself  guarantees  of  this  full  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Black 
Sea,  declares  solemnly,  that  it  will  never,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  throw  any  obstruction 
in  the  way.  It  promises,  above  all,  never,  from  henceforward,  to  allow  itself  to  stop  or  detain 
vessels,  loaded,  or  in  ballast,  whether  Russian,  or  belonging  to  nations  with  which  the 
Ottoman  empire  is  not  at  opeii  war,  passing  through  the  canal  of  Constantinople  and  the 
strait  of  (he  Dardanelles,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  the  ports  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea. 

If  any  of  the  stipulations  of  this  article  be  infringed,  and  full  and  prompt  satisfaction  be 
not  given  on  the  reclamation  of  the  Russian  minister,  such  infraction  is  recognised  as  an 
act  of-  hostility,  and  justifies  reprisals  on  the  part  of  Russia  against  the  Ottoman  empire. 

By  the  third  article  of  this  treaty,  the  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  secured- 
to  the  merchant-vessels  of  the  two  parties.  Russian  vessels  of  war  are  not  allowed  to  go 
higher  up  the  river,  than  to  its  place  of  junction  with  the  Pruth.  It  is  provided  that 
Servia,  Moldavia,  and  Walachia,  may  regulate  their  commerce  and  revenue,  reserving  to 
the  port  the  annual  tribute. 

The  old  treaty  arrangements,  regulating  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports  on 
the  trade  of  Russian  subjects  in  Turkey  having  expired,  a  new  arrangement  was 
concluded  in  September,  1842.  The  rates  which  were  agreed  upon,  are  about  the 
same  on  imports  from  Russia,  as  on  imports  from  Austria,  England,  or  France ; 
but,  instead  of  12  per  cent  being  levied  on  Turkish  produce  exported  by  Russian 
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subjects  from  Turkey,  rates  corresponding  with  3  per  cent  are  to  be  levied,  under 
the  presumption  that  Russian  subjects  will  pay  the  internal,  duties  :  in  lieu  of 
which  the  English,  Austrian,  and  French  pay  9  per  cent  in  addition  on  exports. 

•  Russian  subjects  have  hitherto  generally,  it  would  appear,  evaded  paying  those 
duties :  whether  they  may  in  future,  we  have  no  ’  information  oh  the  subject, 
further  than  the  subjoined  extracts: 

“  The  present  Russian  tariff  expires,  I  believe,  early  in  the  present  year.  I  learn  that 
the  terms  of  the  new  one  have  been  agreed  on  at  Constantinople,  but  .1  do  not  know  ivliat 
they  are.  Should  the  subjects  of  that  nation  still  be  favoured  by  it  as  they  have  hitherto 
been,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  export  trade  must  inevitably  fall  into  their  hands, 
as  their  advantages  are  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  power, 
being  fully  from  9  to  15  per  cent  in  their  favour  on  the  different  articles  of  our  pro¬ 
duce.” — Adriatinplc,  December ^  1841. 

“  The  British  merchants  here  (Bcyrout)  laboured,  and  are  still  labouring  under  great 
disadvantages  compared  with  Russian  subjects,  and  indeed  as  respects  those  foreigners  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  avail  themselves  of  Russian  protection  in  commercial  transac.ions. 

“  The  subjects  and  •proteges  of  Russia  have,  not  only  as  respects  the  past,  enjoyed  the 
benefits  accruing  from  an  adherence  to  the  old  tariff  rates  of  duty,  but  will  in  future  pos¬ 
sess  that  secured  to  them  by  the  new  commercial  treaty,  recently  concluded  by  Russia  with 
the  Porte,  the  highest  stipulation  of  which,  whether  for  exports  or  imports,  docs  not  exceed  a 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  whilst  British  merchants  are  bound,  by  the  treaty  of  1838,  to  pay  5  and 
12  per  cent  export  and  import  duties  respectively.” — Bcyrout ,  April ,  1843. 

COAL-FIELDS  NEAR  HERACLEA,  OR  PENDERACL1A,  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1841,  a  Turkish  peasant  from  Asia  Minor  brought  to  the 
imperial  arsenal  at  Constantinople  a  piece  of  a  substance  which  he  had  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered,,  and  which  he  supposed  might  be  coal.  It  was  examined  by  an  Englishman,  Capt. 
John  Ford  (designated  there  Ford  Bey),  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Turkish  government 
as  superintendent  of  the  sultan’s  steam-vessels.  lie  found  it  to  be  bituminous  coal  of  a 
very  good  quality,  and  suggested  to  the  Capudan  Pacha  (Tahir)  the  importance  of  the 
locality  where  it  was  found  being  examined,  in  order  to  the  coal-field  being  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  arsenal  and  other  government  establishments.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  except,  the  digging  up  of  a  small  quantity  to  the  extent  of  about  50  or  60  tons, 
which  was  tried  in  the  steam- vessels  and  found  to  answer. 

A  bout  this  time  Mr.  Anderson,  a  director  of  the  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
visited  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of. obtaining  information,  and  making  arrangements  - 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steam  communication  between  England  and 
the  Levant  and  Black  Sea,  and  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  discovery  of  this  coal-field. 

Under  the  advice  of  Lord  Ponsonby,  the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Porte,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  w'as  induced  to  submit  a  proposal  to  that  government  for  working  the  mines  under  a 
finnan  or  grant  from  the  sultan.  After  considerable  negotiation,  it  was  at  last  intimated  to 
Mr.  Anderson  by  Sarim  Effcndi,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  that  the  sultan’s  govern¬ 
ment  had  decided  to  entertain  his  proposal ;  and  upon  Mr.  Anderson’s  signifying  a  wish  to 
have  a  personal  examination  of  the  coal-fields,  assisted  by  some  friends  then  in  Constanti¬ 
nople,  who  had  a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  received  letters  to 
the  local  authorities  to  facilitate  his  object  :  a  guard  of  Cavasses  was  also  sent  with  him. 

Thus  authorized,  Mr,  Anderson  proceeded  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Davy,  in¬ 
spector-general  of  hospitals,  brother  of  the  late  celebrated  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Mr. 
Granville  Withers,  of  Liege,  a  gentleman  of  much  practical  experience  in  mining,  being  a 
part  proprietor  of  some  extensive  coal-mines  in  Belgium,  the  working  of  which  he  had  for 
a  number  of  years  personally  superintended.  Besides  these  gentlemen,  Lord  Ponsonby  sent 
his  2d  Dragoman,  Mr.  E.  Pisani,  to  assist  Mr.  Anderson.  i  : 

The  subjoined  reports  of  Dr.  Davy  and  Mr.  Granville  Withers  afford  a  view  of  the 
extent  and  value  of  these  coal-fields.  After  Mr  Anderson  had,  on  the  assurance  of  the 
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Turkish  minister,  incurred  the  trouble  and  expense  of  visiting  and  examining  the  mines, 
owing  to  some  intrigue  or  other  unexplained  cause,  the  promised  grant  of  the  mines 
was  refused,  and  the  negotiation  broken  off.  Pending  Mr.  Anderson’s  negotiation  an 
attempt,  by  order  and  on  account  of  some  pachas,,  members  of  the  government,  was 
made  to  work  them  for  their  private  benefit,  but  so  unskilfully,  that  a  number  of  labourers 
were  killed  by  the  superincumbent  stratum  falling  upon  them,  and  the  cost  of  the  coals  pro¬ 
cured  was  found  to  greatly  exceed  the  price  at  which  Newcastle  coals  could  be  purchased 
for  at  Constantinople.  The  quality  of-  the  coal  is  also  debased,  from  the  carelessness  of 
digging  them  mixed  with  other  substances. 

“  Dr.  Davy's  Report  on  the  Coal  Mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pcndcraclia.—  In 
this  report  I  shall  notice  chiefly  what  came  under  my  own  observation  when  inspecting 
these  mines  on  the  3d  and  4th  instant  in  company  with  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Withers. 

“  The  mines  wo  visited  were  the  four  following  : 

“  1.  Kiossi  Agsi,  at  the  distance  of  three  hours,  or  about  nine  miles  from  Pcnderaclia, 
situated  in  the  sca-cliff,  a  few  yards  only  from  the  water’s  edge. 

“2.  Aladja  Agsi,  about  an  hour,  or  three  miles  more  distant,  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  tho  sea-shore,  in  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  at  an  elevation  of  from  300  to  350  feet. 

“  3.  KivesKek,  three  miles  beyond,  in  the  side  of  a  low  hill,  50  yards  from  the  shore. 

“4.  Tchous  Agsi,  about  three  miles  farther,  or  six  hours  from  Pendcraclia,  distant 
from  the  shore  about  half  a  mile,  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  situated  in  the  side  of  a 
hill  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

“  In  all  these  instances,  the  mines  have  been  worked  to  a  small  extent  only,  and  in  the 
manner  of  quarries  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  manner,  but  well  fitted  to  expose  for  in¬ 
spection  and  examination  the  coal  strata  and  the  rocks  in  which  they  exist. 

“  The  coal  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  one  foot  to  seven  feet,  and  variously  inclined, 
and  in  some  places  disturbed  and  broken,  arid  interposed  between  layers  and  strata  of  bitu¬ 
minous  shale,  indurated  clay  and  limestone,  and  calcareous  and  silicious  sandstone. 

“  In  the  first-mentioned  thine  tho  principal  coal  stratum  is  from  three  feet  nine  inches 
to  four  feet  thick.  In  the  second,  where  the  coal  has  been  explored  in  several  places,  and 
where,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  there  appears  to  be  two  distinct  coal  strata,  the 
greatest  thickness  of  solid  coal  is  about  six  feet.  At  Karcslick,  where  one  stratum  only 
has  been  superficially  opened,  its  thickness  is  about  one  foot,  and  there  the  coal  is  mixed 
with  clay.  Lastly,  at  Tchons  Agsi,  where  the  .workings  are  more  extensive  than  at  any  of 
the  preceding  localities,  and  where  we  found  about  200  men  employed  on  two  distinct  coal 
strata :  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  coal  was  seven  feet. 

“  The  coal  generally  in  all  these  different  situations  was  very  similar  in  quality,  and  of 
a  good  description  both  for  working  and  use.  It  is  the  common  coal  of  mineralogists,  and 
remarkably  pure,  even  within  a  few  inches^of  the  surface.  Itmaybeprocurcdjnmasses.of.. 
large  size, 'arid  in  tlie" wbildrig  there  is  little  loss,  the  coal  being  little  disposed  to  crumble. 

“Of  two  specimens  which  I  tried,  one  I  found  of  specific  gravity  1.32  ;  the  other  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  1.38:  both  burnt  with  a  bright  flame  and  caked  slightly.  Tho 
furnace  yielded  72.5  per  cent  of  good  coke  ;  the  latter  58  per  cent.  The  coke  of  the  first 
afforded  about  3  per  cent  of  reddish  ash  ;  that  of  the  second  about  6  per  cent.  Owing  to 
the  property  of  softening  when  heated  and  caking,  good  coke  may  be  obtained  from  the 
dust  of  either.  The  first-mentioned  specimen  was  from  a  mine  we  did  not  visit,  about  three 
miles  beyond  Tchons  Agsi ;  where,  according  to  report,  the  coal  stratum  is  abo  ut  nine  feet 
thick.  The  other  specimen  was  coal  of  Kiossi  Agsi. 

“  The  specimens  of  coal  generally  which  we  saw  were  very  similar  to  these,  and  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality,  as  well  as  I  could  judge  from  appearance. 

“  My  opinion  of  these  mines  is  that  they  are  very  valuable,  and  likely  to  bo  very  ex¬ 
tensive.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Turkish  authority,  who  has  the  superintendence 
of  them,  coal  strata  of  a  like  quality,  and  not  inferior  in  magnitude,  occur  to  the  westward 
of  Penderaclia  ;  those  noticed  being  to  the  eastward;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  worked, 
the  shore  in  their  neighbourhood,  it  is  said,  being  without  good  landing-places.  ' 

It  is  probable  that  ironstone  fit  for  smelting  will  be  found  sufficiently  near  the  coal 
to  become  another  source  of  profit. — Constantinople,  July  15,  1843.” 

Mr.  Granville  Withers’s  Report. — “  The  result  of  our  short,  but  very  agreeable  tour, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  Black  Sea,  I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  you  in 
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the  form  of  a  brief  report  on  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  coals,  as  well  as  the  situation 
and  probable  extent  of  the  immense  coal-fields  which  we  examined  together  with  as  much 
care,  and  in  as  great  detail  as  our  time  and  means  would  permit.  To  the  report  I  have  also 
added  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  a  mining  establishment,  with  balance  of  profits  and 
loss  which  yon  may  rely  upon  as  not  being  exaggerated. 

“  The  finding  of  coals  on  that  coast  is  of  recent  date ;  it  was  quite  an  unlooked-for  cir¬ 
cumstance  and  purely  accidental.  The  ground  has  been  travelled  over  by  scientific  men  who 
arc  really  judges  of  such  things,  but  their  description  of  the  geological  formations  of  Asia 
Minor  encouraged  the  belief  'that  no  fossil  coal  existed  in  that  part  of  the  Turkish  domi¬ 
nions.  This  arose,  no  doubt,  from  a  too  hasty  survey  ;  because  the  strongest  indications  of 
the  presence  of  coal  present  themselves,  so  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  for  more  than  forty  miles 
along  the  coast  from  Pendernclia,  eastward.  It  happened  fortunately  for  the  troth  that  a 
rich  vein  of  this  precious  mineral,  thick,  black,  and  inviting,  was  accidentally  exposed  in  a 
situation  where  it  could  not  escape  observation,  by  a  rupture  which  separated  and  threw 
down  a  large  mass  of  strata  composed  of  very  coarse  sandstone,  shale,  clay,  coal,  &c. 

“  The  existence  of  several  of  these  veins  of  hard  black  coal  having  been  ascertained, 
and  Its  superior  quality  satisfactorily  proved,  by  comparing  its  heating  qualities  in  the 
production  of  steam,  with  those  of  the  best  Newcastle  coals,  the  government  agents  made 
some  loose  arrangements  for  getting  supplies  of  is  for  the  use  of  their  own  steamboats,  the 
royal  arsenal  and  founderics  at  Constantinople. 

‘‘  Up  to  this  time,  however,  a  fetv  hundred  tons  'only  have  been  obtained,  whilst  it  is 
found  that  the  cost  of  getting  alone  is  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  ordinary  price  of 
English  coals  delivered  in  the  Bosphorus. 

“  The  reason  of  this  enormous  cost  price  it  is  very  easy  to  explain,  and  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  utter  ignorance  of  those  who  direct  the  milling  operations.  Besides  the  total 
want  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  mining,  there  are  neither  tools  nor  funds  for  com¬ 
mencing  and  carrying  oil  the  work  systematically.  These  causes  combined  have  kept,  and  I 
am  afraid  will  keep,  for  a  considerable  time'to  come,  this  important,  treasure  in  a  state 
of  unproductiveness — an  incalculable  loss  to  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

“  The  situation  of  this  coal-field  is  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  environs, 
and  chiefly  to  the  east  of  Penduraclia.  Tho  direction  of  the  scams  is  cast  and  west  nearly, 
following  the  large  undulations  of  the  ground  which  is  remarkably  accidental,  without 
bearing  marks  of  having  suffered  violent  dislocation.  We  had  no  positive  means  of 
knowing  the  exact  limits  of  this  vast  formation,  hut  from  the  extent  of-  the  veins  already 
laid  bare,  that  is  from  Kinssi  Agsi  to  Alascn  Ishclcssi,  a  distance  of  five  hours,  and  the 
general  appearances  of  the  sectional  strata  of  the  rocks  above  and  below  Penderaclia,  it 
will  be  below  the  trutlr’to  state  that  good  coking  coals  in  seams  of  two  feet  to  eight  feet 
thick,  exist  in  great  abundance  for  twenty  miles  in  a  direction  east  and  west,  and  not  less 
than  eight  miles  in  a  direction  north  and  south,  or  in  other  words  160  square  miles. 

“  Wo  examined  veins  of  coal  at  four  different  places,  where  some  rode  attempts  at 
mining  were  going  on.  One  of  these  veins,  and  that  nearest  the  surface,  measured  one 
foot  only  in  thickness,  the  others  were  three,  four,  six,  and  seven  feet  thick,  increasing  in 
thickness  and  quality  with  the  depth  from  the  surface.  There  are  other  veins  of  still 
better  quality  measuring  nine  feet  thick,  at  Alascn  Iskclcssl,  which  I  regret  we  had  not 
time  to  examine  :  this  is  the  most  easterly  point  to  which  the  veins  have  been  traced,  but  I 
am  disposed  to  consider  this  as  the  centre,  and  not  the  limit  of  the  coal  basin.  -  . 

“  Thc-general  section  of  the  strata  of  that  district,  so  far  known  as  it  has  been  cut 
through  in  search  of  coal,  is  alternations  of  coarse  sandstone,  or  puddingstone-clay,  shale, 
and  coal :  the  coal  strata,  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  seam  near  the  surface  is  remarkably 
regular,  whilst  the  dip  or  inclination  of  the  seams  varies  as  usual.  In  one  place  we  saw  a 
fine  vein,  bent  abruptly  upwards  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle.  No  seams  have  Wen 
opened  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  possible  to  work  them,  with  the 
stone-quarry  system  of  mining  at  present  adopted.  Of  the  existence  of  still  finer  seams, 
below  that  level,  there  cannot  be  a  practical  doubt.  Enough,  however,  is  already  known  to 
justify  the  commencement  of  a  mining  establishment  on  the  largest  scale,  without  the  least 
risk  of  loss,  even  if  another  seam  of  coal  should  not  be  found. 

“  As  I  have  already  observed,  the  coals  are  scratched  from  these  seams  without  regard 
to  plan  or  system.  There  are  upwards  of  three  bundled  workmen  employed  at  the  work, 
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and  the  way  they  proceed  is  by  removing;  the  super  strata,  and  laying  the  oeams  hare, 
or  by  getting  at  them  horizontally  through  the  sloping  sides  of  the  mountains.  In  this 
way  the  coal  is  got  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  place  afterwards  abandoned  when 
the  water  has  accumulated;  or,  as  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  after  some  of  the  poor 
creatures  get  buried  alive  beneath  the  masses,  which  ignorance  of  the  art  had  left  without 
sufficient  prop  to  support  the  superincumbent  pressure. 

“  jNTo  such  thing  as  a  pit  or  shaft  has  been  sunk  or  even  thought  of,  indeed  they  have 
no  conception  of  mining  except  in  the  way  I  have  just  explained,  and  they  scorn  to  have 
quite  as  little  idea  of  the  utility  of  good  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  the  coals  from  the  place 
where  they  are  got,  to  where  they  are  embarked. 

“  So  far,  1  hope,  I  have  succeeded  in  making  myself  understood,  and  that  1  have  properly 
defined  the  important  part  of  the  question,  in  establishing  beyond  doubt  or  dispute  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  some  very  rich  seams  of  fossil  coal,  fit  for  steam  navigation  and  manufacturing 
purposes.  It'  remains  to  show  that  the  localities  where  this  treasure  lies,  are  such  as  to 
oiler  no  obstacles  to  the  economical  working  of  any  mines  that  may  be  established  there.  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  this  in  a  few  words. 

“  The  JSlack  .Sea  is  a  dangerous  navigation  during  the  four  winter  months  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  the  winds  which  prevail  from  the  JSWV.  This  might  he  an  obstacle  to  the 
transport  of  coal  during  a  part  of  that  period  at  least.  AYith  this  single  exception,  which 
after  all  is  of  no  great  moment,  I  consider  the  coal-field  as  most  fortunately  situated  for 
being  worked  with  extraordinary  economy.  The  size  of  the  coal  seams,  the  trifling  depth 
of  them  below  the  surface,  the  ease  and  little  expense  of  draining,  drifting,  and  ventilating, 
the  abundance  and  low  price  of  timber,  which  is  an  article  of  great  consumption 
and  consequent  expense  in  all  mining  operations,  the  rapidity  and  economy  with 
which,  by  a  little  skillul  engineering,  the  coals  may  he  brought  from  the  pits  and  put  on 
hoard  small  vessels  ;  all  these  arc  great  advantages  which  very  few  mining  establishments 
“possess  in  the  aggregate,  and  they  pro  of  such  importance  as  to  ensure  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  enterprise  connected  therewith,  if  entered  upon  with  adequate  means,  and  per¬ 
severed  in  with  spirit  and  judgment.  The  couinry  in  which  these  coals  lie,  is  aceidented 
with  hills  and  mountains,  very  much  resembling  the  general  features  of  the  mining-  district 
of  Wales,  those  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Liege  in  Belgium,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Prussia.  Some  of  the  mountains  rise  as  much  as  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thu 
coal  strata  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  section  of  the  sea  cliff  for  more  than  40  miles  along  the 
coast.  The  working  of  the  mines  would  neccssaiily  he  carried  on  as  close  to  the  shore  as 
possible  for  the  sak<  of  economy  of  draining,  carting,  A'e. 

“  I  am  co-proprietor  of  some  extensive  mines  in  Belgium,  where  I  have  been  for  several 
years  a  good  deal  employed  in. them  in  my  capacity  of  engineer,  and  by  which  I  am  en¬ 
abled  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  expense  of  such  operations,  and  the  profits  that  may 
be  derived  from  them.  As  before  stated  I  have  examined  the  coal-field  I  am  now  reporting 
upon  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  quality-  of  the  coals,  the  thickness  of  the  veins  and 
the  localities  in  which  they*  arc  ‘'nind,  with  a  view  to  calculate  the  cost  of  getting  and 
bringing  to  market. 

“  In  this  Report,  and  until  something  more  is  known  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Turkish  government,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary-  to  go  into  a  minute  detail  of  expenses. 
I  will,  however,  state  in  round  numbers,  what  I  calculate  the  working  expenses  for  getting 
one  ton  of  coal.  tl. 

“  Expense  in  the  pit,  paid  in  wages  ......  0 

Ditto,  wood  for  roofing,  carpenters’  and  smiths’  work  .  ..04 

Ditto,  bringing  to  surface,  engineers,  coals,  grease,  ropes,  ike.  .  0  2 

Ditto,  wear  and  tear  of  ropes,  &c . 0  O.l 

Ditto,  carriage  to  the  shore,  loading,  &c.  .  .  .  .  0  G 

Cost  of  coal  placed  in  craft  for  transport  .  .  .  4  Oj  per  ton. 

“  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts  and  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  with  some 
reflections  drawn  from  my  experience  as  a  mining  engineer  of  some  years’  practice  on  the 
continent. —  Co/is/rtnfhinplr,  Juli/ 22,  IS  11.’’ 

t.  ^  ri 
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EXTENT  A  N 1J  11KSO DUCKS. 

The  modern  kingdom  of  Greece  comprises  tlie  wliole  of  the  Morca, — the 
island  of  Egrito,  or  Negropont,  the  ancient  Euboea, — and  continental  Negropont, 
or  the  ancient  Atlica;  Lepanto,  and  Kaulali,  including  the  countries  lying  south 
of  Epirus,  now  Turkish  Joannina,  and  of  Thessaly,  now  Turkish  Trikala ; 
and  the  Greek  islands — viz.,  the  Cyclades  and  Sporades.  Total  area  about  10,000 
square  miles.  Possessing  numerous  inlets  and  excellent  harbours ;  fertile  val¬ 
leys,  and  table-lands ;  many,  but  not  large,  rivers  ;  and  a  salubrious  climate,  yet 
sufficiently  mild  to  produce,  in  great  perfection,  the  indigo  plant,  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  opium,  maize,  rice,  and  olive ;  the  mulberry  and  vine.;  the  same 
kinds  of  grains,  vegetables,  and  timber  trees  as  those  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Turkey;  useful  minerals  ;  and  plenty  of  fish  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers, — 
Greece,  for  a  country  limited  to  an  extent  of  400  miles  in  length  by  about  100  in 
average  breadth,  commands  all  the  natural  elements  of  wealth  and  power. 

There  is  no  country,  however,  in  central,  or  southern. Europe,  whose  natural 
resources-,  have  been  so  long  neglected :  scarcely  any  mines,  except  lead,  have 
been  worked  ;  little  grain  is  comparatively  raised  ;  the  despotism  of  the  Turkish 
governmen,  the  internal  dissensions,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  property, 
have  for  centuries  retarded  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  have  driven  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  interior  chiefly  to  the  rearing  and  herding  of  cattle,  and  those  of 
the  sea-coasts  to  a  maritime ,  semi-marauding,  semi-trading  life. 
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rThe  general  aspect  of  Greece  is  much  diversified  with  inlets,  islands,  rocks, 
and  high  mountains  :  with  the  Parnassus,  Olympus,  Helicon,  Pindus,  and 
Cythaeron,  in  the  south;  the  snowclad  Rhodope  and  Arbclus  to  the  north  ;  and 
with  numerous  rich  valleys,  rugged  districts,  woods,  pastures,  and  streams. 

All  accounts  of  the  population  of  Greece  are  uncertain.  The  country  north 
of  the  Morea  having  been  long  in  a  insubordinate  state,  and  under  the  control 
only  of  those  feudal  chiefs,  the  capilani — it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  tole¬ 
rably  just  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants — a  great  part  of  whom  live 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the  country. 

According  to  Bnlbi  (who  must,  in  this  estimate  ho  greatly  in  error) 

the  population  of  Greece  is  •  .  .  .  .  .  (500,000 

The  Annual  re  du  Commerce  seems  also  much  in  error,  in  allowing 

only  to  Greece  proper,  the  Moron,  and  the  islands  .  .  .  960,000 

M.  Beaujour  allows  to  Grecian  Macedonia,  700,000 ;  Thessaly, 

300,000 ;  Epirus,  400,000 ;  Boiitia,  /Etolia,  and  Phoeis,  200,000  ; 

Morea,  300,000 ;  Attica,  20,000  ;  being  for  continental  Greece, 

1,920,000  ;  to  which,  if  we  add  200,000  for  the  islands,  will 

give . '  .  .  .2,120,000 

M.  Pouqueville  allows  420,000  to  the  Morea;  and  other  writers,  particularly 
Mr.  Humphreys,  GOO, 000.  In  comparing  various  statements  relative  to  the 
population  of  Greece,  we  conclude  that  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands,  and  less  than  half  those  of  the  continent,  are  of  ancient  Greek  race. 

M.  Frederic  Thiersch,  in  his  work  published  at  Leipsicy  gives  the  following 
statement: 


Towns.  Villages.  Inhabitants. 

Eastern  Greece . .11  587  130,000 

Western  Greece  .  .  .  .  .  .  19  226  76,000 

.  Peloponnesa  .  ,  .  .  .  -  .  86  1,333  429,230 

Islands  .  . .  33  ...  176,183 

Total  .  .v.  SI  1,433 


Capo  d’lstrias  instituted  a  statistical  commission,  and  the  population,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  inquiry,  appears  to  have  been  in  1836,  for  Pastern  Greece, 
175,800  Greeks,  15,000  Turks  ;  Western  Greece,  116,700  Greeks,  4500  Turks; 
Morea,  450,000  Greeks,  40,000  Turks.  Total,  742,500  Greeks,  and  59,500 
Turks. 

Or  a  total  population  for  continental  Greece  of  802.000,  and  about  210,000 
for  the  Greek  islands,  being  a  total  population  of  1,012,000  inhabitants  for 
the  kingdom  of  Greece.  We,  however,  consider  this  statement  overrated.  J3albi 
states  the  population,  in  1830,  at  not  more  than  600,000  inhabitants;  and  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  statistical  journal  of  Paris  enumerates  the  population  of  Greece  and 
the  Greek  islands,  in  1835,  at  only  G8S,42G  inhabitants.  Both  the  latter  state¬ 
ments  are  probably  underrated.  Oranges,  figs,  olives,  and  other  fruits;  wild  fowls, 
wild  bees,  and  fish,  are  abundant.  The  resources  of  Greece  are,  under  its  new  go¬ 
vernment,  but  very  imperfectly  developed.  M.  Thiersch  considers  that  the  gold, 
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silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines  arc  far  from  having  been  exhausted.  Sulphur, 
asphaltum,  manganese,  arc  said  to  abound.  The  wheat  and  maize,  of  the  Morea 
and  other  parts,  are  of  excellent  quality ;  currants,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegra¬ 
nates,  .and  olives,  thrive  in  abundance.  But  industry,  instead  of  being  en¬ 
couraged,  has,  as  we  will  hereafter  show,  been  -subjected  to  restriction. 

Man iifact un'iig  industry  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  articles  for  domestic 
use,  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  coarse  cottons,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  carpets  in 
the  islands, — some  soap,  common  pottery,  cutlery,  and  leather, — the  neces¬ 
sary  works  of  handicraftsmen  ;  and  nearly  sufficient  salt  for  home  use  is  made 
at  Alissolonghi  and  elsewhere.  Ship-building  is,  however,  the  most  important 
branch  of  industry,  unless  it  be  agriculture. 

With  the  advantage  of  rich  soil,  in  many  parts,  with  extensive  mountain  pas¬ 
tures,  with  sufficient  building  timber  for  all  useful  purposes,  with  plentiful 
fisheries,  and  numerous  seaports,  Greece  is  still  a  country  that  is  very  far  in  the 
arrear  of  improvement  and  civilization ;  and  we  can  only  attribute  this  backward 
state  to  maladministration. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GOVE RNiMENT. — COMMERCIAL  A X D  FISCAL  LEGISLATION  OF  GREECE. 

Tiie  Greeks  revolted  against  Turkish  domination  in  1821,  asserted  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  proclaimed  a  Republican  government.  A  destructive  war  ensued; 
the  governments  of  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  interfered,  and  the  Sul¬ 
tan  was  induced  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  Greece.  In  1827  Count 
Capo  d’lstrias  was  elected  president  of  Greece,  for  the  term  of  seven  years-;  in 
January,  1828,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  he  succeeded  in  esta¬ 
blishing  nearly  an  efficient  administration. 

Greece  was  then  divided,  provisionally,  into  thirteen  administrative  sections— 
viz.,  Eastern  and  Western  Greece ;  Argo/ida;  Arcadia;  Laconia;  Lower  and 
Upper  Mcssenia;  E/ida ;  Achaia ;  Euboea;  the  North  and  South  Cyclades;  and 
the  Sporades. 

The  government  was  reorganized  by  the  fourth  national  congress,  which  met 
at  Argos,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  Capo  d’lstrias  stiil  remaining  at  its  head.  The 
Panhel/enium,  a  council  of  27  members,  was  replaced  by  another  body,  consist¬ 
ing  also  of  27  members,  called  the  Gerousia,  senate  or  congress.  This  body 
gave  its  opinion  on  matters  of  legislation,  but  had  not  the  power  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  upon  the  decisions  of  the  Regency.  Besides  the  senate,  there  was  a 
ministry,  consisting  of  four  departments,  each  having  a  secretary — viz.,  the  home 
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department;  foreign  affairs,  including  commerce;  the  judiciary;  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  ecclesiastical  affairs;  war;  and  marine  and  finances.  Three  supreme 
tribunals  were  also  instituted. 

In  February,  1 830,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia,  named  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  as  the  hereditary  sovereign  of 
Greece,  with  the  title  of  “  Sovereign  Prince.’’  He  accepted  the  appointment ; 
but  afterwards  resigned  it. 

Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  transmitted  by  the 
Greek  nation  to  the  convention  held  at  London,  and  the  treaty,  concluded  there 
in  May,  1832,  appointed  king,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  February,  1833,  with 
a  regency  of  four  persons,  until  he  attained  twenty  years  of  age,  which  was  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1835. 

The  government  was  in  1833  divided  into  ten  nomarchics — viz.,  the  Morca 
into  five,  Eastern  and  Western  Greece  into  three,  and  the  islands  into  two 
nomarchics.  These  were  subdivided  into  eparchies,  and  the  whole  into  468 
municipalities,  or  communes  (Dimoi).  Since  the  retirement  of  Capo  d’Istrias, 
the  affairs  of  Greece  have  been  involved  in  financial  difficulties,  heavy  tax¬ 
ations,  and  commercial  restrictions. 

COMMERCIAL  AM)  FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION  OF  GREECE. 

The  provisional  government  of  Greece  adopted  liberal  and  sound  principles 
of  commerce  and  navigation ;  and  if  that  under  King  Otho  had  continued  to 
act  upon  those  principles,  we  might  expect  that  the  shipping  and  trade  of  this 
country,  so  conveniently  situated  for  commerce,  although  its  productions  are  not 
very  abundant,  would,  before  now,  have  enriched  the  population,  as  well  as  the 
treasury.  Austria  has  for  some  time  past  placed  the  trade  between  Trieste, 
Venice,  Greece,  and  Albania,  upon  a  basis  of  great  liberality;  and  we  had  the 
opportunity,  while  at  Trieste,  in  October,  1838,  after  the  commercial  crisis  which 
caused  so  many  stoppages  in  that  city,  of  ascertaining  that  of  several  Greek 
houses  who  had  failed,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  pay  every  florin  of  its 
obligations. 

The  President  of  Greece,  Capo  d’lstrias,  soon  after  its  independence,- imposed 
duties  on  commodities,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  leaving  the 
internal  trade  altogether  unrestricted. 

A  duty  of  six  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  generally  on  exports. 

A  duty  of  ten  per  cent  was  to  be  levied  generally  on  imports. 

A  tariff  of  lower,  or  nominal  export  dr  lies,  was  imposed  on  animals,  increasing 
in  amount  from  30  liptas  (3d.)  to  6  drachmas  (4s.  6d.)  on  horses,  and  the  highest, 
12  dachmas  (9s.)  on  buffaloes. 

A  tariff  of  lower  duties  was  also  promulgated  on  certain  imports,  chiefly 
articles  of  food;  and  on  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  porter,  beer,  canvass,  cordage, 
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leather,  fish-hooks,  tobacco,  oils,  raw  materials,  iron,  steel,  nails,  files,  brass,  tin¬ 
plates,  shot,  copper,  agricultural  tools',  ifcc. 

No  tariff  or  scale  of  duties  could  have  been  more  equitable  than  that  of 
Greece;  and  it  was  also  decreed,  that  when  the  collector  of  the  revenue  and  the 
merchant  disagreed  as  to  valuation,  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to  an  umpire. 
The  tonnage  duties  on  vessels,  and  other  charges,  were  at  the  same  time  rated  at 
very,  moderate  scales,  and  to  be-  extended  in  reciprocity  to  the  vessels  of  all 
countries. 

These  were  the  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  and  duties  established  by 
Capo  d’Istrias;  under  the  government  of  King  Otho,  not  only  have  many 
vexatious  regulations  and  restrictions  been  introduced,  but  the  state  officers,  and 
other  employes,  interfere,  in  a  manner  in  which  no  country  but  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  and  to  some  extent  Portugal  and  Naples,  has  offered  so  unworthy  an 
example  to  the  world:  among  other  vexatious  practices  arc  those  of  absolutely 
rating  the  prices  at  which  currants  and  other  articles  of  export  arc  to  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  in  affixing  capricious  values  to  augment  the  duties  upon  commodities. 
Greece,  under  these  circumstances,  does  not  certainly  afford  the  prospect  of 
attaining  financial,  political,  or  commercial  prosperity. 

The  export  and  import  duties  have  been  in  practice  augmented,  so  that  the 
contrabandist,  and  not  the  treasury,  profits  by  the  unwise  and  impracticable 
policy;  and  so  stringent  are  the  following  articles  of  the  last  customs  law,  that 
the  authorities  in  the  outports  arc  ashamed  to  attempt  carrying  them  into  effect. 

The  export  duties  are  severely  oppressive  on  the  growers  of  currants  and 
other  fruits.  The  new  customs  law  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  "fraud  is 
the  basis  of  all  trade  and  that  this  fraud  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  formidable 
system  of  penalties  and  punishments. 

ABSTRACT  OF  T1IF.  LAW  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  CUSTOMS,  5 — 1  /  APRIL,  1813, 
FROM  Till'.  GOVERNMENT  GAZETTE. 

Art.  I.  The  officers  of  customs  to  consist  of  inspectors,  collectors,  sub-collectors, 
wailing  officers,  and  guards, 

II.  All  merchandize  is  declared  to  be  liable  to  duty,  whatever  the  articles  may  consist 
of,  either  new  or  old,  which  may  be  bought  or  sold ;  the  only  exceptions  being,  worn  appa¬ 
rel,  uniforms,  articles  of  tho  toilet,  Ike.,  for  the  immediate  personal  use  of  the  wearer, 
passenger,  or  member  of  the  crew,  or  the  carrier  by  land. 

III.  The  import  and  export  duties,  and  transit  duties,  shall  continue  to  be  the  same  as 
those  in  force  now,  and  the  present  customs  tariff  shall  continue  in  vigour  until  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  a  new  tariff. 

IV.  All  merchandize,  either  foreign  or  native,  shall  be  considered  as  foreign,  and  bo 

subjected  to  the  fixed  duties  ;  when,  after  having  been  exported,  it  shall  be  reimported  into 
the  kingdom.  1 

V.  Js.vecptions  to  j\rt.  IV. — 1st.  All  merchandize  which  can  be  distinguished  from 
those  for  the  first  time -imported  into  the  kingdom,  by  the  production  of  additional  proof, 
and  those  also  which  are  of  a  nature  not  produced  in  foreign  parts.  These  exceptions  to  be 
decreed  by  royal  ordinance. 
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2d.  All  merchandize  carried  from  any  part  of  tlie  kingdom  to  those  parts  within  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  and  rice  vcrsti,  which  arc  not  destined  for  foreign  parts. 

3d.  All  merchandize  carried  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  within  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  or  western  shores  of  the  kingdom,  anil  vice  versa  by  vessels,  which  from  stress  of 
weather  may  have  put  into  the  Ionian  ports. 

In  reference  to  the  above  paragraphs,  Nos.  2  and'3,  there  must  not  be  on  the  part  of 
vessels  any  shipping  or  landing  of  any  article, excepting  necessary  provisions  ;  and  certi¬ 
ficates  of  the  Greek  consulate  must  be  taken,  or  in  default  of  these,  of  the  custom-house 
authorities.  , 

VI.  All  foreign  merchandize  of  which  similar  goods  arc  produced  in  the  kingdom, 
imported  once  for  local  consumption,  and  import  duty  paid  thereon,  enjoys  the  same  privilege 
as  far  as  exportation  from  the  state  and  payment  of  the  duties  tixed  on  the  exportation  of 
Greek  produce.  This  to  be  further  decretal  by  royal  ordinance. 

VII.  The  merchandize  which  has  paid  the  duty  on  transit  maybe  exported  without 
export  duty. 

VIII.  The  landing,  shipping,  or  transhipping  of  merchandize  from  ship  to  ship,  is  pro¬ 
hibited  in  ports  where  there  arc  no  custom-house  authorities. 

IX.  Tlie  native  produce,  and  the  foreign  merchandize  on  paving  duty,  may  lie  shipped 
or  landed  at  any  custom-house,  sub-custom-house,  or  station,  but  not  a  guard -post.  At. 
the  stations,  however,  this  can  only  be  done  after  obtaining  permission  from  the  head  cus¬ 
tom-house. 

X.  The  native  produce  once  having  paid  export  duty  at  the  place  of  export,  may  be 
fieelv  transported  to  any  custom-house,  sub-custom-house,  station,  or  guard-house. 

XI.  The  wrought  produce  of  Greece  of  the  native  workshops,  tie.,  when  landed  or 
shipped,  are  free  from  duty,  as  are  also  articles  of  husbandry,  and  subsistence  of  cattle,  corn, 
etc.,  and  their  passage  tfimugh  all  custom-houses,  Ac.,  permitted.  At  the  guard-houses, 
however,  permission  from  the  head  oflieer  is  first  required. 

XII.  'The  import  of  foreign  merchandize,  and  payment  of  the  duty,  is  only  per¬ 
mitted  at  the  chief  custom-houses. 

Exceptions  for  the  facility  of  commerce  are  made  to  the  sub-custom-houses -of  Egina, 
Yostizza,  Amourgion,  Andros,  Antikerro,  We. 

At  the  other  sub-custom-houses,  stations,  and  guard-houses,  it  is  only  permitted  to  laud 
these  articles  of  foreign  merchandize  which  have  already  paid  the  duty. 

I.  IMl’OItTATIOX. 

XIII.  'The  masters  of  all  vessels,  on  anchoring' in  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  either  for 
the  landing  of  the  whole  cargo,  or  a  part  thereof,  or  merely  for  the  purpose  of  con  tinning' 
their  voyage  without  landing  any  part  of  their  cargo,  are  required  to  present  themselves  at 
the  health  olliee,  with  their  sailing  clearances  and  their  manifest,  within  twelve  hours  after 
their  arrival.  This  last  document  is  to  ho  immediately  sent  by  the  health  office  to  the 
custom-house.  This  manifest  is  to  he  the  one,  the  contents  of  which  are  certified  by  (lie 
signature  of  the  proper  authority  of  the  port  where  the  cargo  was  loaded,  if  such  manifest 
lias  been  given  ;  otherwise  tlie  captain  himself  draws  one  up,  and  must  he  filled  up  either 
in  Greek  or  Italian. 

In  the  ease  where  official  manifests  of  cargo  arc  not  giveig  the  captain  is  bound  to 
declare  this  on  oath,  at  the  foot  of  the  manifest  lie  draws  up. 

XIV.  If  it  happens  that  the  manifest  does  not  specify  the  kind  of  goods,  quality  or 
quantity,  weight  or  measure  of  the  articles  forming  the  cargo,  tlie  captain  may,  within 
three  days  after  his  arrival,  draw  up  and  present,  to  the  health  olliee  a  supplementary  mani¬ 
fest,  in  which  are  to  he  inserted  all  the  things  omitted  in  the  original  manifest.  The 
harbour-master  shall  visit  each  vessel,  within  twelve  hours  at  most,  after  arrival,  to  make 
known  to  the  captain  the  above,  and  to  give  him  a  printed  form  of  the  supplementary  ma¬ 
nifest,  in  which  to  insert  the  articles  and  particulars  omitted  in  his  original.  The  captain 
having  signed  this,  it  is  to  he  delivered  to  the  health  office. 

XV.  lleforo  the  delivery  to  the  health  office  of  the  manifest  and  stippleiiTentury  mani¬ 
fest  at  the  time  required,  the  vessel  cannot  be  admitted  to  free  pratirjnc.  The  health  oflieer, 


who  shall  give  free  pratique  before  he  shall  havcrcccived  the  papers,  shall  he  subjected  to  a 
line  of  .10  to  100  drachmas.  If  the  captain,  having  received  in  time  the  invitation,  should 
neglect  to  deliver,  within  the  time  referred  to,  the  custom-house  papers  required  in  Articles 
XIV.  and  XV.,  The  head  officer  of  customs,  in  case  that  neither  the  manifest  nor  supple¬ 
mentary  manifest  contain  all  the  other  information  required,  who  neglects  to  demand  from 
the  captain  the  fulfilment  of  the  omission,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  50  to  100  drachmas. 

XVI.  In  the  manifest  must  be  inserted  all  the  merchandize  contained  in  the  vessel, 
not  excepting  what  the  sailors  may  have,  or  the  passengers  for  their  own  account.  Of  the 
provisions  ami  stores  of  the  vessel,  the  captain  must  give  a  separate  note  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  as  the  manifest. 

It  is  understood  that  such  merchandize  as  is  contained  in  bales,  boxes,  or  other  pack¬ 
ages,  shall  at  least  be  noted  with  the  marks,  numbers  of  same,  and  other  particulars  in  the 
manifest. 

XVII.  All  importation  of  provisions  and  stores  noted  as  such,  shall  be  prohibited,  even 
when  duty  is  offered  to  be  paid.  For  the  omission  of  this  and  other  irregularities  the 
manifest  regulation,  all  custom-house  officers  overlooking  the  same  shall  be  fined  to  the  ex¬ 
tent.  Exception  is  made  for  such  stores  or  provisions  as  may  be  damaged  and  unfit  for 
■service,  which  the  captain  may  have  permission  to  import,,  after  the  health  and  custom¬ 
house  officers  shall  have  drawn  up  a  protocol  stating  the  fact  of  damage. 

XVIII.  If  other  or  more  merchandize  than  that  inserted  in  the  manifest  and  supplement 
be  found  in  the  vessel,  or  in  the  separate  note  of  stores,  they  shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of 
fourfold  duty.  Also,  in  case  there  shall  be  found  in  tbe  vessel,  when  anchored  at  her 
second  or  third  port,  where  there  is  a  custom-house,  any  merchandize  which  shall  not  have 
been  manifested  at  her  first  port  of  arrival,  such  merchandize  shall  be  subjected  to  four¬ 
fold  duty,  unless  proved  that  the  merchandize  in  question  has  been  laden  afterwards, 
and  said  fine  not  imposed. 

If  the  merchandize  in  question  shall  be  found  less  than  that  in  the  manifest  and  supple¬ 
ment,  a  fine  equal  to  the  single  duty  due,  ora  fine  from  100  to  GOO  drachmas,  shall  be 
levied  for  each  package  wanting  on  the  merchandize  so  found  less. 

If  the  merchandize  shall  be  found  of  a  different,  sort  or  quality  than  stated  in  the  manifest, 
a  fine  equal  to  from  25  to  100  drachmas  shall  be  imposed.  ~ 

If,  however,  the  merchandize  should  be  of  inferior  quality  to  that  manifested,  a  fine  equal 
to  the  difference  of  price  shall  he  imposed,  if  such  deterioration  do  not  arise  from  any  damage 
suffered.  The  fines  named  in  this  article  are  imposed  on- the.  captain  on///;  well  under¬ 
stood  that  these  fines  do  not  render  the  merchandize  exempt  from  payment,  besides,  of  tbe 
legal  duty.  And  when  the  entire  cargo  is  not  landed  at  the  port  where  these  irregularities 
are  committed,  note  is  made  of  any  differences  between  the  manifest  of  the  vessel  and  the 
cargo,  on  granting  her  new  manifest,  of  clearance. 

XIX.  These  fines  of  fourfold  duty  are  imposed  when  articles  of  merchandize,  instead 
of  being  noted  in  the  manifest  and  supplement,  are  noted  in  the  bill  stores. 

XX.  The  captain  is  not  hound  to  manifest  such  articles  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
passengers  Irom  quarantine  places.  The  inspector  of  lazaretto,  under  fine  of  50  to  2 00 
drachmas,  is  bound  to  make  known  these  to  the  health  officer. 

XXI.  Captains  importing  for  their  own  account,  or,  in  case  the  receivers  do  not  pre¬ 
sent,  themselves,  bulky  merchandize,  and  those  of  small  value,  such  as  charcoal,  firewood, 
fruit,  &c.,  of  wliicli  it  is  difficult,  to  specify  exactly  the  quantity,  weight,  Ac.,  must  note  this 
in  their  manifest  and  supplement,  and  ask  for  a  guard  to  be  present  at  the  landing  and 
weighing  of  the  same. 

XXII.  The  said  merchandize  of  which  the  captain  cannot  declare  exactly  the  quantity, 
if  not.  exempted  by  the  11th  Article  from  the  obligation  to  manifest,  must,  be  declared  by 
the  captain  in  his  manifest  nso  about  so  much.  In  such  case  the  difference  between  the 
declared  and  verified  quantity  is  not  subjected  to  fine,  when  the  difference  does  not  exceed, 
on  articles  not  subjected  to  diminution,  as  metal,  timber,  Ac.,  5  per  cent ;  and  on  articles 
subject  to  diminution,  as  corn,  liquids,  Ac  ,  10  per  cent. 

When  less  than  the  declared  quantity  is  found,  duty  is  paid  on  all  deficiency  above  2 
and  10  per  cent.  All  excess  over  the  above  2  and  10  per  cent  is  fined  fourfold  duty'. 
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XXIII.  If  during  the  voyage  the  merchandize  has  suffered  damage  or  loss  in  quantity, 
the  captain  is  to  declare  it  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  the  port;  then  the  custom-house 
with  the  port  authorities  Visit  the  vessel,  verify  the  fact,  and  draw  up  a  protocol  signed  by 
them,  the  health  officer,  and  the  captain. 

XXIV.  The  health  officer  is  to  affix  his  visa  to  all  manifests  and  supplements  made 
agreeably  to  the  Articles  of  this  law,  and  put  to  each  a  running  number,  registering  them 
in  a  book  kept  by  him,  and  then  he  shall  send  these  to  the  custom-house  authorities. 

XXV.  Receiver  of  merchandize  before  landing  must  give  an  exact  and  detailed  in¬ 
voice  on  paper.  Invoice  not  written  on  such  paper  and  in  words  full  length,  shall  not  be 
received  and  shall  be  considered  null.  Custom-house  officer  who  accepts  such  invoice,  fined 
100  to  500  drachmas,  and  on  repetition  of  offence  dismissed. 

If  receiver  of  goods  does  not  know  the  contents,  Ac.  of  packages,  the  same  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  warehouse  until  he  gets  an  invoice,  or  be  entered  at  1  per  eent  additional  duty. 

XXVI.  When  invoice  is  thus  presented  it  is  riia’d  by  tbc  custom-house  officers  and 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  place  where  the  merchandize  is  opened,  so  that  any  one- 
may  easily  read  it.  It  remains  attached  to  the  wall  -until,  agreeably  to  Article  35  it  shall 
be  practicable  to  write  thereon  the  valuation. 

The  packages  are  opened  publicly,  the  merchandize  weighed  and  measured,  Ac.,  to 
compare  them  with  the  invoice.  If  the  merchandize  is  found  less  than  the  quantity  noted 
in  the  invoice,  single  duty  is  exacted  on  the  declared  quantity.  If  more,  the  surplus  is 
subject  to  sixfold  duty.  If  of  better  quality  than  the  invoice  declares,  they  tire  liable  to 
eightfold  duty  on  the  excess  of  value,  unless,  as  in  Article  18  it  is  provided  they  are  dete¬ 
riorated  from  damage  suffered,  certified  by  protocol. 

XXVII.  If,  agreeably  to  Articles  22  and  23  the  merchant  docs  not  know  the  quantity 
of  merchandize,  lie  shall  conform  to  what  is  provided  for  the  captain  in  similar  cases. 

XXVIII.  The  valuation  of  merchandize  to  be  by  custom-house  officer,  collector,  and 
health  officer  as  umpire. 

XXIX.  Samples  of  every  description  of  goods  to  be  sent  numbered  and  scaled  to  the 
finance  department  by  the  above-named  ofheers. 

XXX.  Difference  of  opinion  in  the  valuers  to  bo  noted  in  a  protocol. 

XXXI.  Merchants  complaining  of  valuation  may  name  a  valuer,  and  custom-house 
another.  Governor  or  mayor  to  name  a  third  as  umpire. 

XXXII.  Allowance  made  for  damage ;  form  to  be  adopted  to  prove  same. 

XXXIII.  The  valuations  are  to  be  made  publicly  in  the  office  of  custom-house  and  when 
made  to  be  noted  in  the  invoice,  dated,  and  signed  Invoice  and  valuation  again  stuck  on 
the  wall,  where  it  is  to  remain  three  days.  Fines  for  neglect  of  these  formalities. 50  to  300 
drachmas,  and  dismissed  if  needs  he. 

XXXIV.  The  health  officer  has  a  right  at  least  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  he  has 
great  suspicions,  to  visit  the  merchandize  as  long  as  they  remain  at  the  custom-house. 

XXXV.  Whenever  any  one  wishes  to  ovport  merchandize,  cither  out  of  the  kingdom 
or  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  he  must,  before  putting  the  same  on  board,  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  invoice  of  the  articles  to  be  shipped,  the  weight,  quality,  quantity,  <and  measure  to 
the  custom-house,  which  grants  permit  agreeably  to  the  invoice. 

The  custom-house,  after  verification  of  the  cargo,  draws  up""the  schedule  of  the  cargo 
and  sends  it  to  the  port  authorities,  who,  on  visiting  the  vessel  and  finding  that  all  and  no 
more  than  the  manifested  articles  have  been  shipped, give  it  to  the  captain. 

For  that  the  port  authority  has  a  right  and  is  bound,  when  he  has  heavy  suspicions  that 
the  goods  shipped  are  not  agreeable  to  manifest,  to  order  that  the  bales,  eases,  and  pack¬ 
ages  be  opened  to  ascertain  the  truth,  without,  however,  Inning  the  right  to  unload  the 
cargo.  And  only  when  lie  finds  irregularities  between  the  customhouse  books  and  the 
goods  verified  on  board,  he  draws  up  a  protocol  accordingly. 

Any  vessel  leaving  a  port  of  the  kingdom  for  any  destination  whatever,  must  have  a 
manifest  of  her  cargo.  If,  however,  the  vessel  arrives  from  another  port  with  part  of  a  cargo 
and  pursues  her  voyage,  the  custom-house  shall  note  at  the  foot  of  the  old  manifest,  or  on 
the  back  thereof,  the  quantity,  weight.  Ac.  of  merchandize  laden,  and  give  it  to  the  captain. 

The  manifests  furnished  to  vessels  to  be  registered  in  the  custom-house  books. 

XXXVI.  The  masters  of  fishing-vessels,  Ac.,  who  are  to  appear  at  the  health  offices 
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every  third  day  to  renew  heir  papers,  are  "also  bound  to  present  themselves  at  the  custom¬ 
house,  <S.  c.  Custom-house  fined  .'30  to  100  drachmas  for  neglect. 

XXXVII.  Where  there  is  no  captain  of  the  port,  the  health  officer  supplies  his  place  in 
the  present  law,  and  rice  versa. 

XL.  Invoice  of  imports  to  be  given  at  quarantine  ports. 

XLII.  Invoice  of  exports  to  be  given  before  export  allowed. 

L.  Captains  of  vessels  anchoring  under  stress  of  weather,  he.,  are  bound  to  make 
known  immediately  the  motive  of  their  anchoring  to  the  port  authorities.  They  are  only 
bound  to  comply  with  the  Articles  13  and  14  about  manifests,  when  they  decide  on  landing 
cargo  or  part  cargo  in  the  ports  of  the  kingdom. 

LI.  If  on  landing  a  cargo  it  be  not  found  according  to  manifest,  Article  18  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  goods.  '  • 

LI  I.  If  the  vessels  need  repairs  and  demand  to  land  the  cargo  or  part  thereof,  cap¬ 
tains  are  to  comply  first  with  Articles  14  and  15,  anu  on  violation  are  liable  to  Article  28, 
the  goods  to  be  deposited  in  the  custom-house. 

LIII.  The  goods  may  remain  one  month  in  the  custom-house  on  paying  4  per 
cent.  .  If  they  remain  longer,  they  arc  to  be  subjected  to  the  duties  on  goods  in  transitu. 

LIV.  If  tlie  goods  are  not  reshipped  by  the  same  vessel,  but  on  board  another,  they 
are  to  pay  the  duty  fixed  on  transit  from  ship  to  ship. 

LV.  All  vessels  arriving  and  sailing  are  subjected  to  visit  or  search  from  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  authorities,  which  takes  place  on  delivery  of  the  manifest  and  supplement. 

LY1.  Greek,  ships  of  war  are  also  subject  to  visit,  on  notice  being  given  by  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  .authorities  to  the  officer  in  command,  and  the  port  officer  is  to  be  present. 

LY1I.  The  custom-house  officer  is  bound  to  visit  all  vessels  before  they  leave.  lie 
may  also  visit  all  vessels  whenever  be  thinks  fit.  On  his  last  visit  at  the  departure,  he  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  port-master. 

LYIII.  The  captain  of  any  native  ship  who  opposes  the  visit,  is  to  be  fined  by  the 
port-master  25  to  100  drachmas",  to  be  paid  to  custom-house.  If  the  resisting  captain  be 
foreign,  the  fine  is  to  be  claimed  through  the  consulate  ;  if  no  consulate  exists,  the  captain 
of  the  port  is  to  enforce  it. 

LIX.  In  the  visits  of  vessels,  the  captains  are  bound  to  open  the  hatches,  and  to  show 
to  the  custom-house  officers  the  packages,  and  to  grant  every  facility  for  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  The  result,  of  the  visit,  to  be  set  forth  in  writing,  and  to  be  signed  by  custom¬ 
house  officers,  port-master,  and  captain,  if  needful  to  set  forth  any  irregularity.  In  the 
contrary  ease,  no  statement  is  required. 

LXI.  For  the  facility  of  commerce,  goods  may  be  deposited  by  merchants  in  the 
entrepots  at  Patras,  Sydra,  Hydra,  ami  Xauplia  and  Pineus. 

LXI I.  Goods  in  depot  are  free  of  import,  duty  and  export  duty.  They  will  pay  1 
per  cent,  every  four  months  ;  light  and  bulky  articles  2  per  cent. 

LX  I II.  Xo  articles  subject  to  combustion  or  damage  are  received  in  the  export  stores. 

LXI  Y.  Articles  of  hulk  and  little  value  to  be  put  in  private  stores,  under  bond. 

LXY.  Keys  of  private  stores  to  be  kept  by  officer  of  entrepot. 

LX  YI.  When  any  one  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  entrepot,  he  is  to 
give  notice  to  the  custom-house,  furnish  invoice,  have  goods  inspected,  he. 

LX  YI  11.  The  transit  duty  to  be  paid  at  once. 

LXIX.  Goods  in  entrepot  can  be  moved  from  one  entrepot  to  another  ;  imported,  on 
paying  duty  ;  or  re-exported  on  payment  of  transit  duty. 

LXX.  Goods  in  entrepot  may  be  sold  to  other  parties  on  the  owner  giving  written 
notice  to  the  officers,  and  making  transfer. 

LXXI.  Goods  can  remain  hi  entrepot  three  years. 

LXXI1.  Xo  allowance  of  duty  to  be  made,  if  goods  are  taken  out  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  four  months. 

LXX1I1.  When  goods  are  required  to  he  transported  by  land  from  one  entrepot  to 
another,  bond  is  to  be  given  to  produce  certificate  of  delivery  in  the  second  entrepot.  Goods 
to  be  soak'd,  and  accompanied  with  permits  and  detailed  invoice,  signed  by  the  customs. 

LXXIV.  Seals  to  be  examined  at  every  station,  &c. 

LXXY.  If  on  arrival  at  second  entrepot  with  goods,  the  owner  prefers  paying  iin- 
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port  duty,  and  entering  them  for  consumption,  lie  may  do  so,  and  produce  receipt  of  duty 
in  discharge  of  bond. 

LXXVI.  If  within  three  months  after  removal  of  goods,  certificate  of  delivery  in 
second  entrepot,  or  of  payment  of  duty,  he  not  produced,  the  owner  and  security  are  jointly 
bound  to  pay  import  duty. 

LXXVIJ.  If  -within  three  or  four  months  the  owner  produces  the  said  certificates, 
and  shows  that  the  delay  is  from  force  mnjr.ur,  the  duty  is  returned  to  him. 

LXXVIII.  The  merchant  has  the  advantage  of  the  time  between  the  removal  and  arrival 
of  the  goods  at  second  entrepot.  Hut  duty  for  the  second  lour  months  commences  on  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  first. 

LXXIX.  Whoever  exports  goods  from  entrepot,  must  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  for  exportation.  lie  must  give  a  hill  of  lading  to  the  custom-house,  signed  by  the 
■captain,  who  receives  the  goods,  which  when  visa' d,  is  given  to  officer  of  entrepot. 

LXXX.  When  a  merchant  wishes  to  take  out  all  or  part  of  the  goods  in  entrepot.,  be 
must  make  a  written  demand  with  detailed  invoice,  &e.  to  the  custom-house. 

LXXXI.  Transit  of  goods  is  permitted  at  the  custom-houses  and  sub-custom-houses  of 
the  kingdom  where  importation  is  permitted. 

LXXX1I.  Whoever  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  must  give  to  the  .  custom¬ 
house  an  invoice  agreeably  to  Article  (u,  and  the  provision  of  Articles  4  and  3. 

I.XXXIIJ.  When  goods  are  imported  in  transitu,  the  merchant  must,  furnish  himself  with 
permit  agreeably  to  Article  73,  giving  bond  for  the  export  of  the  goods,  or  certificate  of 
delivery  in  some  other  entrepot. 

LXXX1V.  Customs  to  send  the  documents  to  harbour-master  and  health  officers  to  see 
the  goods  exported,  &c. 

LXXXV.  Goods  may  betaken  in  transitu  from  one  port  to  another  whore  entrepot  exists. 

LXXXVI.  On  visiting  the  goods  in  transitu,  auv  difference  found  in  the  invoice  sub¬ 
jects  them  to  the  rules  of  Article  74. 

LXXXVII.  Hides  for  nonproduetiou  of  certificates  same  as  in  Articles  74,  7 0,  and  77. 

XCV.  In  the  entrepots,  and  where  these  do  not  exist,  goods  for  which  no  owner 
appears  within  two  days  after  landing,  are  kept  in  depot  for  six  months,  during  which 
time  any  one  with  proper  titles  may  claim-  them,  paying  the  entrepot  duty  agreeably  to 
Article  G‘2,  and  the  expenses  incurred. 

XCVI.  So  soon  as  these  goods  are  deposited  in  entrepot,  they  are  advertised  on  the 
walls  and  door  of  the  stores,  and  in  the  government  gazette,  with  particulars,  name  of  vessel 
and  captain,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  owner. 

XCVII.  On  the  expiration  of  six  months  and  one  day,  if  no  one  with  proper  titles 
appears,  the  goods  are  put  up  by  auction,  and  the  proceeds,  deducting  expenses,  deposited 
in  the  treasury.  The  owner  has  a  right  of  claiming  the  amount  within  six  other  months. 

XCVIII.  If  goods  arc  liable  to  damage,  they  are  to  be  sold  before  six  months.  The 
owner,  however,  has  always  a  right  of  claiming  the  proceeds,  less  charges,  within  twelve 
months  from  landing  in  entrepot. 

XCIX.  The  auction  takes  place  eight  days  after  the  custom-house,  through  the  go¬ 
vernor,  has  published  it  in  all  the  communes  "of  his  jurisdiction. 

C.  All  merchandize  shipped  or  landed,  where  there_are  no  custom-house  establish¬ 
ments,  or  at  places  not  appointed  for  shipping  or  landing  merchandize,  or  at  places  where 
this  is  not  allowed  except  by  written  permit,  and  such  permit  not  having  been  obtained,  nr 
at  prohibited  hours,  or  with  forged  papers  ;  or  any  effects  liable  to  duty  whatever,  con¬ 
cealed  in  baggage  shipped  or  landed,  are  seized  as  contraband. 

Cl.  Any  guard  or  officer  of  customs,  or  any  other  authority  or  private  individual, 
who  may  observe  any  one  employed  in  importing  or  exporting  clandestinely  goods  subject 
to  duty,  is  bound  to  denounce  tbc  same,  and  to  call  on  the  armed  force  and  private 
persons  present,  to  aid  at  the  seizure  of  the  contraband  goods. 

CII.  Immediately  the  contraband  goods  are  brought  to  the  custom-house,  the  chief 
officer  draws  up  a  protocol  of  the  facts  signed  by  the  party  seizing,  the  witnesses,  &c. 

CIII.  If  the  person  who  was  committing  the  contraband  is  present,  be  is  to  be  called 
in  to  state  bis  defence. 

CIV.  The  chief  officer  of  customs  having  taken  into  consideration  the  protocol  and 
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facts,  shall  decide  on  the  fine  to  he  paid.  Against  this  decision  an  appeal  is  permitted  to' 
the  finance  minister,  -which  is  final. 

CV.  The  seized  goods  to  remain  in  the  custom-house  until  the  payment  of  the  fine  fixed 
hy  the  officers  or  finance  minister. 

CV1.  When  the  person  liable  to  the.  fine  is  not  known,  or  refuses  the  payment,  the 
goods  arc  to  be  sold,  as  set  forth  in  Articles  97  and  93.  If  not  sufficient  to  pay  fine  and 
expenses,  the  surplus  is  claimable  within  a  year. 

CVU.  The  custom-house  officers  are  to  act  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  present  law, 
and  are  liable  to  fine  for  neglect. 

CVII1.  In  every  case  wherein  the  port,  health,  communal,  or  other  authorities  shall 
have  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  contraband,  or  violation  of  custom-house  laws,  or  any  other 
irregularity,  they  are  hound  to  denounce  it  to  the  custom-house  authorities. 

CIX.  If  there  is  no  doubt  that  delay  may  cause  proof  not  to  he  obtainable,  they  are 
immediately  to  draw  up  a  protocol,  and  send  it  to  the  custom-house  authorities. 

CX.  If  an  individual  has  such  suspicions,  he  is  to  communicate  them  to  the  nearest 
custom-house  authority,  to  carry  into  effect  this  law.  If  there  he  danger  of  want  of  proof 
from  delay,  lie  is  to  go  to  tire  nearest  authority,  who  is  to  act,  &c. 

CXI.  Any  authority  or  individual  who  may  discover  abuse  in  any  custom-house  officer 
or  servant,  must  denounce  him  to  the  inspector. 

CXI1.  The  inspector  may  suspend  officer,' and  report  to  finance  minister. 

CXI II.  Finance  minister  to  summon  officer  before  tribunals. 

CXIV.  When  the  contraband  shall  have  been  proved,  and  the  fine  exacted,  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  or  custom-house  officer,  who  denounces  the  contraband  shall  receive  one-third  of 
the  fine.  __  : 

CXV.  The  obligation  to  pay  duty  is  general,  and  merchandize  imported  for  the  use  of 
public  authorities  is  subject  thereto.  Exceptions  are  permitted  by  royal  ordinance. 

CXV1.  Before  payment  of  duty,  merchandize  cannot  be  removed. 

CXVII.  If  payment  is  not  made,  the  goods  arc  kept  as  security  for  the  duty  and  ex¬ 
penses,  as  well  as  any  1  hat  may  afterwards  arrive  ;  and  if  this  detention  does  not  enforce 
payment,  sufficient  goods  may  bn  sold  hy  auction  to  meet  the  same. 

CXVII  1.  All  payment  of’ duties  to  be  certified  by  double  receipts  (coupons). 

CXIX.  Whenever  the  fines  fixed  in  this  law  do  not  reach  the  highest  limit  fixed  by 
the  12th  and  Kith,  article  of  the  penal  code,  these  last  will  be  considered  as  the  fine. 

CXX.  All  the  laws  of  customs  hitherto  in  force  are  hy  this  law  annulled. 

CXXI.  'Hie  finance  minister  is  charged  with  its  execution  and  publication,  and  the 
other  ministers  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  them. — Athens ,  19  (31)  March  6,  1843. 

'  (Signed)  OTIION. 

MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES  OE  GREECE. 

Weights. — The  quintal  contains  44  okes  or  132  lbs.  Each  oke  is  equal  to  3  lbs.  36oz., 
or  400  drachms.  The  lb.  contains  6168  English  grains.  Thus  100  of  these  lbs.  equal 
88  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  39.95  kilogrammes.  -j 

The  lb.  weight  used  for  weighing  silk  is  heavier  than  the  above  by  j-,  and  contains 
15  ounces,  or  166J  drachms. 

A  sack  of  currants  weighs  140  lbs.  (ordinary),  or  about  123  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Measures. — The  measure  used  for  grain  is  the  “  staro,”  which  is  composed  of  3 
bachels,  and  equals  2.33  English  bushels,  or  0.821  hectolitres. 

There  are  2  kinds  of  pic  or  aune,  one  being  8  percent  longer  than  the  other. 

The  large  pic,  for  measuring  woollens,  =  27  English  inches,  or  0  6855  metres. 

The  little  pie,  for  measuring  silk  goods,  =  25  English  inches,  or  0.6347  metres. 

Monies. — Since  the  Involution  the  Greeks  have  established  a  system  of  coinage  in 
imitation  of  that  of  France. 

The  phoenix  is  a  silver  coin  that  should  contain  9-lOths  of  pure  metal,  and  l-10th_of 
alloy',  or  4.029  grammes  of  the  former,  and  0.448  ditto  of  the  latter,  being,  worth  about 
8Ad.  sterling, 

The  lipta  is  a  copper  coin,  being  1-1 00th  part  of  the  phoenix. 

The  silver  coins  are  much  debased,  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  even  refused  by 
the  officers  of  government. 
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IMPORTED  AHTICI.ES. 


A  1!  T I  C  I.  E  S. 


Import!)--  continued. 
Kummhii  ImtlHT,  uhiU 


—  C'-n-tHimnople  .. 

—  all  other* . 

A  ermilion  paint  ... 


—  .Mfi  nlld  ditto  . . . 

Salt  not  mentioned  .. 


ItoKW'Klfl' . 

IVri-L-r . 


MuddeneHt* . 

Curidiidor  seed.., 


j  Iru  port* — continued* 


drachmas.  lipta*. 


—  bundles  .. 


|—  very  ordinary  .. 
j~  Miltutia . 

tl-ifTH.  Smyrna . 

—  very  ordinary  . . 
iConlnue,  tar  ml  . . . 

{— •  n  (1  and  white  .. 


IIIhiimc  ttatumge.,  Ike... 


Manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  anil  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  the  above  tariff  of  im¬ 
port  duties,  shall  pay  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  articles  not  contained  in  the  list  of  export  duties,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  6  per  cent  ad 

The  practice" of  arbitrary  valuations  and  fines,  adopted  under  the  new  customs  law, 
may  ho  considered  as  levying  (except  when  goods  are  smuggled)  average  duties  of  20  per 
cent  on  imports,  and.  112  per  cent  on  exports. 


Tonnage  Duties. — Royal  Decree  of  Sill  (20tli)  February,  1834. 

Aut.  I.  The  duties  to  bo  paid  by  Greek  and  foreign  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  after  the  1st  of  April  next,  shall  be  according  to  the  tariff  annexed 
hereto. 


TRADE  OF  GREECE. 
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II.  The  merchant-vessels  of  foreign  nations  shall  be  subjected  to  no  higher  duties 
than  Greek  vessels,  so  long  as  the  latter  are  received  in  the  ports  of  such  foreign  na¬ 
tions  on  a  footing  of  complete  reciprocity  But  if  in  the  ports  of  another  nation  there 

'  shall  bo  levied  on  the  merchant-vessels  of  Greece,  duties  higher  than  those  levied  on  them 
in  the  ports  of  Greece,  then  an  increase  of  duty  equal  to  such  excess  shall  be  levied  on  the 
vessels  of  such  nation. 

The  additional  tariff  for  this  increase  of  duties  shall  be  published  in  the  go\ernment 
journal.* 

III.  Every~miaster  of~a~VOSS'eI“nTust;J~bcforc  his  departure,  pay  at  the  custom-house 
of  the  port  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  tariff.  The  certificate  of  payment  is  signed  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance. 

.  IV.  The  custom-house,  after  receiving  the  duties,  will  furnish  a  receipt,  which 
must  be  presented  to  the  officer  of  the  port,  who  will  deliver  the  permit,  for  departure.  The 
master  of  a  vessel  who  attempts  to  depart  without  a  permit  is  subjected  to  a  penalty  of 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  duties  owing  by  him;  and  a  vessel  which  has  no  port- 
duties  to  pay,  that  attempts  to  depart  without  a  permit,  is  subjected  to  a  fine  of  from  one  to 
ten  drachmas. 


TARIFF  OF  I’ORT  CHARGES  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GREECE. 

Tonnage. — In  the  ports  of  Syra,  Nauplia,  Piranis  Marathonensis,  Pvlos,  Calamata,Xa- 
varino,  and  Patras,  the  charges  are — On  vessels  under  5  tons,  free  ;  on  vessels  of  20  tons,  it 
liptas  ;  on  vessels  above  20  tons,  12  liptas. 

In  the  .other  ports — On  vessels  under  .3  tons,  free  ;  on  vessels  of  20  tons,  (j  liptas  ;  on 
vessels  above  20  tons,  i)  liptas. 

Clearances,  or  Permits  of  Departure. — On  vessels  under  .3  tons,  free ;  on  vessels  of 
from  .3  to  20  tons,  50  liptas;  on  vessels  of  from  21  to  .30  tons,  1  drachma;  on  vessels  of 
from  51  to  100  tons,  2  drachmas  ;  oil  vessels  of  from  101  to  200  tons,  3  drachmas  ;  on 
vessels  of  from  201  to  300  tons,  4  drachmas;  on  vessels  of  301  tons  and  above,  5 
drachmas. 

Lighthouse  Dues  {only  where,  there  is  one). — On  vessels  under  5  tons,  free ;  on  vessels 
of  from  5  to  20  tons,  50  liptas  ;  on  vessels  of  from  21  to  50  tons,  1  drachma:  on  vessels  of 
from  51  to  100  tons,  2  drachmas  50  liptas  ;  on  vessels  of  from  101  to  200  tons,  5 
drachmas;  on  vessels  of  from  201  to  300  tons,  8  drachmas;  on  vessels  of  301  tons  and 
above,  10  drachmas. 

When  gunpowder  remains  on  board,  for  every  2|  pounds  per  month  of  30  days,  2  liptas. 

When  it  is  placed  in  the  public  magazine,  for  the  same  time,  3  liptas. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TONNAGE  DUTY. 

1  Vessels  arriving  from  abroad  loaded,  and  which  discharge  their  cargoes  and  depart 
loaded  pay  the  whole  duty. 

2.  Vessels  arriving  from  abroad  loaded,  and  which  depart  in  ballast  pay  two-thirds  of 

the  duty  which  is  also  exacted  if  they  arrive  in  ballast  and  depart  loaded.  * 

3.  Vessels  arriving  from  abroad  in  ballast  departing  without  lading,  or  arriving  and 
departing  with  cargo,  and  not  discharging  any  of  it,  pay  one-third  of  the  duty. 

4.  Vessels  arriving  from  and  going  to  another  port  of  the  kingdom,  pay  but  one-half  of 
the  duty. 

5.  A  vessel  is  considered  as  loaded,  whether  she  be  so  fully  or  partially'. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  Every  vessel  forced  to  enter  a  port,  either  by  a  storm  or  in  consequence  of  damage, 
is  exempted  from  all  charges  during  eight  days. 

2.  Every'  vessel  entering  a  port,  from  whatever  cause,  and  destined  to  another  port,  and 
the  master  of  which  shall  immediately  make  a  declaration  to  the  captain  of  the  port  that  he 


See  this  additional  tariff’,  post. 
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1ms  no  intention  either  of  loading'  or  discharging  his  goods,  may  remain  five  days  without 
paying  any  duty  except  the  lighthouse  duty.  He  is  permitted  also  to  receive  or  to  deliver 
letters  or  money,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  special  ordinances. 

Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  King  of  Greece.  Signed  at  London,  October  4,  183/. 

Art,  I.  From  and  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  convention, 
Greek  vessels  entering  into  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  British  vessels  entering  into  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  what¬ 
ever,  than  are,  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  into  or  departing  from  such 
ports,  respectively. 

II.  All  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  cither  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  which  arc  or  shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  or  exported, 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  respectively,  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  permitted 
to  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  those  port  ',  in  vessels  of  the  other  country. 

III.  All  articles  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  which  can  legally  he  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  into  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  in  British  ships,  shall  be  subject 
only  to  the  same  duties  as  art;  payable  upon  the  like  articles  if  imported  in  Greek  vessels. 
And,  reciprocally,  a  similar  rule  shall  he  observed  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
respect  of  all  articles  not  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Greece,  which  can  legally  he  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Greek  vessels. 

IV.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of 
either  country,  shall  be  admitted  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  whether'  imported  in  national 
vessels  or  in  vessels  of  the  other  country  ;  and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which 
can  legally'  bo  exported  from  the  ports  of  either  country,  shall  bo  entitled  to  the  same 
bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances,  whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  one  country,  or  in 
those  of  the  other. 

V.  Neither  of  the  two  governments,  and  no  company,  corporation,  or  agent,  acting  on 
behalf  of,  or  under  the  authority'  of  either  government,  shall,  in  the  purchase  of  any  article 
which  is  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  one  country,  and  is  imported  into  the  other, 
give,  either  directly'  or  indirectly,  any  priority  or  preference  on  account  of,  or  in  reference 
to  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  may  be  imported  ;  it  being  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  no  distinction  or  difference' 
whatever  shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

VI.  Iii  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  regulations  which  may 

determine  the  conditions  which  constitute  a  British  or  Greek  vessel,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that 
all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty’ ;  and  all  vessels  which,  having 
been  captured  from  an  enemy  by  her  Majesty’s  ships  of  war,  or  by  the  subjects  of  her 
said  Majesty,  furnished  with  letters  of  marque  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
shall  have  been  regularly  condemned  in  one  of  her  said  Majesty’s  prize  courts  as  a  lawful 
prize  ;  and  all  vessels  which  shall  have  been  condemned  in  any  competent  court,  for  a 
breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  which  shall  be  owned, 
navigated,  and  registered  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  ;  shall  be  considered  as 
British  vessels  :  and  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  Greece,  or  which  shall  have 
been  captured  from  an  enemy  by  the  ships  of  war  of  the  Greek  government,  or  by  Greek 
subjects  furnished  with  letters  of  marque,  and  shall  have  been  regularly  condemned  in  one 
of  the  prize  courts  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  as  a  lawful  prize,  and  which  shall  be  wholly 
owned  by  any  subject  or  subjects  of  Greece,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of 
the  crew  are  subjects  of  Greece,  shall  bo  considered  as  Greek  vessels.  I  > 

.  VII.  If  anyr  ships  of  war  or  merchantmen  of  the  one  nation,  should  be  wrecked  on  the 
coasts  of  the  other,  all  such  parts  of  the  said  ships  of  war  or  merchantmen,  or  of  the  fur- 
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niturc  or  appurtenances  thereof ;  as  also  all  goods  and  merchandize  which  shall  he  saved,  or 
the  produce  thereof ;  and  likewise  the  papers  found  on  board  the  vessel ;  shall  he  carefully 
preserved  until  they  are  claimed  by  the  proprietors,  or  their  agents  duly  authorized,  or  by 
the  respective  consuls  in  whose  districts  such  week  may  have  taken  place,  if  such  claim  he 
preferred  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  laws  in  force  in  the  states  of  the  high  contracting 
parties ;  and  such  consul,  proprietor,  or  agent,  shall  pay  only  the  ex-penses  incurred  in  the 
preservation  of  the  property,  and  the  rate  of  salvage  which  would  havo  been  payable,  in  the; 
like  case,  upon  ft  national  vessel ;  and  the  said  goods  and  merchandize  saved  from  the  wreck 
shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  duties,  unless  cleared  for  local  consumption. 

VIII.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Greece  havo  agreed,  that 

each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  and  appoint  eonsuls- 
general,  consuls,  and  vice-consuls,  in  all  the  ports  of  the  dominions  of  the  other  contracting 
party,  wherein  such  consider  officers  arc  or  may  be  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  subjects  of  either  crown;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated  that  such  consuls,  of  whatever  class,  shall,  in  the  country  in  which  they 

are  stationed,  be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  the  consuls  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

IX.  Her  Britannic  Majesty  consents  to  grant  to  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King 

of  Greece,  the  same  facilities  and  privileges  with  respect  to  the  commerce  to  be  carried  on  in 
Greek  vessels  with  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  as  are  or  may  be  enjoyed, 

under  an-  treaty  or  act  of  Parliament,  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured 

nation ;  it  being  always  understood,  that  the  laws,  rules,  regulations,  ar.d  restrictions,  which 
are  or  may  be  applicable  to  the  ships  and  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  country,  enjoying  the 
like  facilities  and  privileges  of  trading  with  the  said  dominions,  shall  he  equally  applicable  to 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Greece. 

X.  All  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  within  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Greece,  be  ns  free  ns  native  Greeks  to  manage  their  own  afi'airs  themselves,  or  to  commit, 
the  management  of  those  affairs  to  any  other  person  whom  they  may  please  to  appoint  as 
broker,  factor,  agent,  or  interpreter  ;  nor  shall  British  subjects  be  restrained  in  their  choice 
of  persons  to  act  m  such  capacities,  nor  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  salary  or  remuneration 
to  any  person  whom  they  shall  not  choose  to  employ.  Absolute  freedom  shall  also  be  al¬ 
lowed,  in  all  cases,  to  the  buyer  and  seller  to  bargain  together,  and  to  fix  as  to  them  may 
seem  meet,  the  price  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  imported  into,  or  to  be  exported 
from,  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Greece,  observing’  the  laws  and  established  customs  of 
the  country'.  The  same  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed,  in  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  by  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Greece,  under  the  same  conditions. 

XL  In  all  that  relates  to  the -police  of  ports,  to  the  lading  and  unlading  of  vessels,  and 
to  the  safety  of  merchandize,  goods,  and  effects,  the  local  laws  and  police  regulations  of 
each  country  shall  be  applied  to  the  subjects  of  both,  without  discrimination  or  distinction  ; 
and,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  territories  of  each  contracting  party,  the  subjects 
of  both  shall  enjoy  full  and  entire  protection  for  their  persons  and  property.  They'  shall 
have  free  and  easy  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  their 
rights,  and  shall  he  at  liberty'  to  employ'  the  lawyers,  attorneys,  or  agents,  of  whatever  de¬ 
nomination,  whom  they  may  deem  the  best  qualified  to  maintain  and  defend  their  interests  : 
it  being  understood  that  they' shall  conform,  in  this  respect,  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
native  subjects  by  the  laws  of  the  country’.  In  all  that  concerns  the  administration  of 
justice,  they  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  rights,  and  franchises  that  belong  to  natives  ; 
and  in  none  of  these  respects  shall  they  be  subject  to  any  other  duty  or  tax  than  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  natives.  They  shall  bo  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service,  either 
by'  sea  or  by’  land  :  no  forced  loan  shall  he  imposed  upon  them and  their  property  shall  he 
subject  to  no  other  charge,  requisition,  or  tax,  than  those  to  which  the  property  of  natives 
shall  be  liable. 

XII.  Her  Majesty’  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Greece,  agree  that  the  subjects  of  the  respective  countries  shall 
enjoy,  within  the  dominions  of  the  other,  the  full  benefit  of  the  complete  toleration  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  professors  of  all  religious  opinions,  which  at  present  exists  in  both  count  lies 
by  law. 

XIII.  It  shall  be  free  for  the  subjects  of  her  llritanuic  Majesty  residing  in  the  domi- 
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nions  of  the  King  of  Greece,  and  for  the  subjects  of  Ills  Majesty  the  King  of  Greece  re¬ 
siding  in  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  to  dispose  of  their  property,  of  every 
description,  by  will  or  testament,  as  they  may  judge  fit ;  and  if  any  British  subject  shall 
die  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Greece,  or  any  Greek  subject  shall  die  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  without  will  or  testament,  the  respective  consuls  or 
vice-consuls  shall  exercise  the  right  of  administering  to  the  property  of  subjects  of  tbeir 
nation  so  dying  intestate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  legitimate  heirs  to  such  property,  and  of  the 
creditors  upon  the  estate,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries  shall  admit. 

XIV.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree,  that  the  stipulations  of  the  present  con¬ 
vention  shall  be  applicable  to  Gibraltar  and  to  the  island  of  Malta. 

XV.  The  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof ;  and  further,  until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of 
giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  above-mentioned,  or  at  any 
other  period  after  that  time  ;  and  it  is  Jiereby  agreed  between  them,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  twelve  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  party  from  the  other,  ~ 
this  convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

XVI.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London,  within  three  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  4th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1837. 

(L.S.)  PALMERSTON. 

(L.S.)  TRICOUPI. 

This  treaty  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  British  orders  in  council,  dated 
July  5,  1838,  and  December  9,  1839. 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  OF  GREECE. 

Modern  Athens  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Previously 
to  the  Greek  Revolution  it  had  about  1200  inhabited  houses;  these  were  all  le¬ 
velled  during  the  conflict.  In  1834  the  seat  of  the  new  government  was 
transferred  to  it,  and  a  new  town  built.  It  has,  at  present,  three  or  four  well- 
built  streets,  a  royal  palace  and  stables,  an  university,  gymnasium,  hospital, 
barracks,  and  some  other  public  buildings.  The  population,  consisting  of  Greeks, 
Germans,  French,  Italians,  Russians,  Armenians,  and  Americans,  amounting  to 
nearly  20,000  in  number. 

The  Pirceus  is  the  port  of  Athens.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly  2000,  a 
quay,  custom-house,  lazaretto,  &c.  The  trade  of  this  port  depends  greatly  on 
the  capital  and  the  materials  and  money  annually  expended  on  public  works. 
We  have  no  returns  of  its  trade  before  the  revolution.  The  following  statements 
are  condensed  from  consular  and  other  official  returns  : 
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Navigation  and  Trade  of  the  Pincus  for  1840. 


Exports  of  Dragoniestri  in  Acarnania,  Ncochori  in  Etolia,  and  Mitica  in  Acarnania  in  1841. 


Gross  Return  of  Jiriti'sh  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  piineijja]  Pints  uifhhi  tlic  Consulate 
of  Continental  Greece  during  the  Year  1 842. 


ARRIVALS.  | 

I)  E  P  A  II T  U  Et  IE  S. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Vessel*. 

Teenage. 

Crews. 

Vafluti  of  1 
Canoes.  I 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Cre-ws. 

Value  of 

Pill  M  US. 

British . 

Greek . 

Austrian . 1 

Russian . . 

Sardinian  . 

Neapolitan . . . 

Total . 

MISSOLONGHI. 

British  . . 

Ionian . * . 

Austrian . * . . 

Neapolitan . 

Turkish . 

Total . i 

.. 

3,000 

122,5-13 

4*420 

030 

130 

100 

208 

?32 

£ 

11,177 

VI 

ill 

41 

4 

12 

I23,i«n 

3.170 

LUO 

1)30 

"1 

£* 

l. 

U 

*  1 

1702 

135,308 

15,203 

4818 

130,520 

15,351 

i 

f 

! 

bans."3 

1 

l 

17^314 

1  287  1  .1071 

3l",5M 

287 

1530 
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Arrivals  and  Departures  of  British  Ships  in  1S42. 


British  and  Foreign  Trade  in  1842. 


Patras  has  a  bay  in  front,  but  the  port  farther  up  affords  good  anchorage 
and  shelter.  It  has  one  good  shore  only.  The  population  has  greatly  diminished, 
being  only  about  5000. 

Trade  of  Patras  in  1830. 


Tlie  above  return  includes  the  ports  of  Patras,  Navarino,  Chiarenza,  and  Perga  ;  boats 
under  twenty  tons  are  hot  enumerated. 
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Syrn. — This  port  is  convenient,  safe,  and  deep, — population,  in  1825,  nearly 
5000;  in  1842,  nearly  25,000.  The  island  is  well  cultivated,  but  naturally  not 
very  fertile.  The  recent  stringent  regulations  of  the  Greek  customs  have  greatly 
injured  its  trade. 


Population,  Annual  Produce,  Revenue,  and  Expenses  of  the  Islands  comprised  within  the 
Nomos,  or  Department  of. the  Cyclades,  in  1835. 


ANNUAL  PRODUCE. 

ANNUAL  REVENUE  TO 
THE  GOVERNMENT.* 

ANNUAL  EXPENSES 

ISLANDS. 

UOD. 

Wine. 

Silk. 

ILy. 

• 

Total 

Titbea. 

Customs, 
Harbour, 
and  Health. 
Office  Duea. 

70740. 

OP  THE  NOMOS. 

' 

rfi?. :::::::: 

2»l«nj 

40,000 

200.000 

lb*. 

jg 

6“ 

drachms 

180,000 

i-lilHlO 

i^foojojo 

io)S 

Epnrchs,-  **  f 
Secretaries,  ( 

51,700 

280,00(1 

14,000 

40,00c 

Clerks,  &c.  j 

Paros . 

300,000 

J00 

'itooo 

40 

<100 

400)000 

35,000 

13000 

59,500 

Health-  J 

18,800 

Ze a  . 

Thermia . 

2,700 

100.000 

toon 

300,000 

MX 

'noo 

34,000 

11,700 

Tribunals.... 

22,440 

Serplios . 

12,30( 

Prisons . 

Milo . .. 

Aryentiera  ... 

'l,200 

3 

42( 

110,000 

40,000 

‘SS 

Hoo 

Epborca . 

20,100 

Siphnos . 

4 

',200 

55,000 

Sikinoa. ...... 

J'olicandros  .. 

I'.ioS 

“;ooo 

I’joS 

400 

|  45)000 

4M0 

5S0 

S 

.Santoriu . 

Nio . 

I‘i‘Soo 

•zk’ooo 

5’, 200 

;,t»oo 

(  OOO’.OOO 

1  “jj™ 

00,000  | 
2,500 

1  *8,000 

Harbour.  ) 

40,000 

1^400 

1,000 

700 

20,000 

1,100 

40,000 

3,000 

500 

3,500 

Sundries . 

3,300 

Total.... 

112,800 

I2:121'000 

1  25,700 

71,000 

78,070)3,305,000 

289,800 

1,254,900 

1,544,700 

271,020 

1  Total 

121,250 

10,350 

44, SIS 

55,108 

0,711 

*  Exclusive  of  the 
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Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  and  Boats  belonging  to  the  Commercial  Navy  of 
Greece,  and  the  Number  of  Greek  Seamen  employed  in  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
Navies,  and  the  Turkish  Commercial  Marine,  in  December,  1 835. 


VESSELS  AND  BOATS  BELONGING  TO  I  Vessel*.  {  Tonnage.  I  Ctews.I 


British  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Syra,  in  the  Year  1835. 
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Of  tlie  38  arrivals,  30  had  sundry  merchandizes ;  2,  sugars;  1,  wheat;  8,  iron  ;  11, 
coals,  &c.  ;  1 ,  fish,  Ac.  ;  3  were  wind  hound. 

Of  the  38  departures,  32  had  part  of  original  cargoes  (merchandize);  15  were 
empty,  and  1 1  wind  hound. 

“  About  3000  tons  of  coals  were  imported  into  Syra  from  England,  in  British  vessels, 
of  this  quantity  1000  tons  were  for  the  coal  depot  for  the  French  steamers,  and  1400  for 
the  Austrian  depot.  On  the  foregoing-  value  of  goods  imported  and  exported  12  per  cent 
must  be  added,  as  the  custom-house  valuation  is  always  10  per  cent  below  the  real  value. 

“  The  amount  of  imports  from.  England  and  other  countries  for  the  you-  1341  lias  been 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  year,  hut  this  excess  of  speculation  couh!  not  meet  with  an 
adequate  demand,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  large  proportion  of  the  imported  goods  re¬ 
mained  unsold  in  the  bonded  stores.  This  overtrading  naturally  brought  on  low  prices,  and 
although  the  market  is  now  recovering,  still  it  docs  so  very  slowly. 

“  The  principal  merchandize  imported  from  England  consists  in  Manchester  cotton 
manufactured  goods.  Iron  from  London  tfnd  from  Liverpool,  and  likewise  direct  from 
Cardiff  and  Newport,  crusted  sugars,  tin  in  bars,  tinplates,  indigo,  coffee,  raw  and  tanned 
hides,  chain  cables,  and  anchors,  &c. 

“  All  the  iron  imported  into  Syra,  and  I  may  add,  into  every  other  part  of  Greece, 
comes  from  England.  At  Syra  the  annual  importation  may  he  calculated  at  about. 
3300  tons  ;  independent  of  the  vessels  which  come  direct  with  iron  cargoes  from  Cardiff 
and  Newport,  every  vessel  from  London  and  Liverpool  is  ballasted  with  iron. 

“  The  qualities  imported  consist  in  fiat  bars,  in  imitation  of  Russian  iron,  in  bolts,  in 
nail  rods,  and  in  sheet  and  hoop  iron. 

“  British  cotton  manufactured  goods  arc  also  imported  into  Syra  from  Trieste,  Malta, 
and  Leghorn,  in  Greek  and  Austrian  vessels." 

“  General  Trade  of  Greece. — The  direct  foreign  trade  carried  on  in  Greek  vessels, 
during  the  year  1841,  was  as  follows  : 

AUIUVEU 

From  Turkey 

,,  Austria 
„  Ionian  Islands 
„  Holland  . 

„  England 


Vessels.  Tons. 
209  7,774 

11  1,743 

18  3,072 

6  G66 

1  190 

2  442 

247  13,887 


Vessels.  Tons. 

99  7472 

4  99 

104  7623 
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“  The  trade  of  Greece  depends  greatly  on  her  relations  with  Turkey.  During  the 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30th,  3841. 

“  There  entered  at  Hydra  from  Turkey  47  Greek  vessels,  and  from  other  countries  15. 
Total  62. 

“  Departed  for  Turkey  37,  and  for  other  countries  7.  Total  44. 

“  Spetzia  entered  from  Turkey  20  Greek  vessels;  and  other  cotmtries  28.  Total  48. 

“  Departed  for  Turkey  42,  and  other  countries  10.  Total  52. 

“  Trade  generally  throughout  Greece  during  the  year  1841  has  been  in  a  most  de¬ 
pressed  state.  There  have  been  more  failures  at  Athens  and  other  towns  of  Greece  in  this 
one  year  than  during  the  ten  previous  ones. 

“  These  failures  have  been  partly  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  money  and  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  existing  at  Trieste,  and  in  Germany,  which  has  prevented  the  Greek  merchants  and 
shopkeepers  from  getting  the  facilities  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  carrying  on  their 
operations  ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  greater  portion  of  the  misfortunes  that 
have  occurred,  to  an  accumulation  of  stocks,  of  which  the  value  has  been  continually  on  the 
decrease,  and  to  a  system  of  purchasing  produce  at  high  prices.’’ — Pirauis,  Jan.  6,  1842. 

“  The  commerce  of  this  kingdom  has  fallen  off  very  considerably  during  the  year  ‘ 
1842,  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  since  the  establishment  by  tire  royal  government, 
and  the  pecuniary  distress  of  the  landed  proprietors  has,  at  the  same  time,  made  rapid 
progress.  The  establishment  of  the  national  bank  is  now  pronounced,  even  by  its  origi¬ 
nators,  a  complete  failure.  ■ 

“  The  population  of  the  capital  may  bo  taken’ in  round  numbers  at  25,000.  Apian 
has  been  laid  out  by  the  government  for  a  town  -'calculated  to  contain  with  ease  100,000 
souls,  and  though  I  should  think  that  few  Greeks  can  anticipate  that  the  ninth  part  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  kingdom  will  determine  on  residing  in  the  capital,  the  cost  of  laud 
v  in  Athens  is  higher  than  in  the  best  situations  of  Loudon  and  Paris. 

“  There  is  some  talk  of  establishing  a  free  port  at  the  Pirauis,  but  the  spot  is  not  yet 
selected.” — Pirauis,  Jan.  10,  1843. 

“  During  the  past  year  the  commerce  of  Greece  has  suffered  generally  from  various 
causes.  The  crops  of  currants  and  oil,  which  are  the  staple  commodities  of  the  Morea, 
have  fallen  short  of  the  quantity  produced  the  preceding  year,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
prices  of  both  have  materially  declined.  Silk  also  has  been  much  lower  in  price  ;  and  from 
the  above  three  articles,  the  loss  to  the  country  has  been  very  great,  and  consequently 
money  has  been,  and  still  is,  exceedingly  scarce. 

“  When  it  is  considered  also  that,  Trieste  has  suffered  a  severe  money  crisis,  and  that 
the  principal  trade  - of  the  Greek  merchants  is  with  that  place,  it  may  . easily  be  supposed 
that  the  trade  both  in  imports  and  exports  has  been  greatly  depressed  thereby.  j 

“  The  short  quantity  of  produce,  and  the  low  prices  realized  from  it,  have  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  purchase  so  largely  of  manufactured  goods,  or  even 
to  pay  their  debts  to  the  dealers  in  them,  and  several  failures  have  taken  place  both  in  the 
capital  and  also  in  this  place.  . 

“  It  is  true,  that  considerable  assistance  has  been  given  to  trade  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  the  ‘  Pi  rams  and  Patras,’  which  obtained  with  great  difficulty  the 
royal  sanction  in  February  last,  and  lias  been  in  active  operation  under  English  manage¬ 
ment  and  with  British  capital. 

“A  national  bank  is  about  to  be  established  with  a  nominal  capital  of  3,000,000 .  of 
'drachmas,  and  an  issue  of  paj/er  money,  but  this  latter  measure  is  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  Greeks,  who  remember  the  losses  die  holders  of  the  Greek  bank-notes  suffered  from  the 
suspension  of  the  former  national  bank. 

“  Generally,  prices  of  all  manufactured  goods  have  been  from  10  to  15  per  cent  lower 
than  during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  quantity  imported  is  fully  25  per  cent  less. 

“  The  crop  of  currants  of  1 840  was  nearly  eleven  millions  of  pounds,  and  produced  net 
to  the  growers  738,000  dollars.  That  of  1841  is -only  estimated  to  yield  nine  and  a  half 
million  of  pounds  notwithstanding  the  increased  cultivation;  and  prices  paid  have  ruled 
from  37  dollars  to  43 1  dollars  per  1000  pounds  net  to  the  grower,  or  38,000  dollars,  being 
little  more  than  half  the  sum  realized  in  1840,  and  about  one-third  of  the  crop  still  remains 
unsold  in  the  growers’  hands. 
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“  The  crop  of  oil  in  the  soutli  of  the  Morea  and  at  Salona  is  only  reckoned  at  80,000 
barrels,  whilst  that  of  1840  was  about  140,000  barrels ;  prices  too  are  likely  to  be  much 
lower,  so  that  the  sum  realized  for  the  crop  will  only  be  64,000  dollars,  whilst  that  realized 
in  1840  was  nearly  1,200,000  dollars. 

“  From  this  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  loss  to  the  country  from  defective  crops  and  low 
prices  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  or  210,000/.  sterling. 

“  No  progress  has  been  made  towards  drawing  up  statistical  returns  from  the  docu¬ 
ments  existing  in  the  public  offices,  from  which  alone  a  correct  opinion  could  be  formed  of 
the  present  state  of  commerce  and  agriculture  as  compared  with  preceding  years.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  the  present  condition  of  both  is  far  less  flourishing  than  in  1839  and 
1840,  and  that  agriculture  does  not  make  those  advances  which  it  would  if  government 
would  grant  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  property  by  a  more  liberal  and  general  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  national  lands,  and  if  the  means  of  communication  between  the  seaports  and 
the  interior  were  improved  by  the  formation  of  roads.  From  the  want  of  these,  the 
peasantry  in  the  interior  sell  their  crops  of  grain  at  30,  and  in  some-  places  at  50  per  cent 
less  than  those  who  are  near  the  seaports. 

“  Wheat  at  Tripolizza  and  the  villages  around,  can  be  purchased  at  18  liptas  per  oke,  or 
1/.  2s.  7d.  per  Winchester  quarter,  whilst  the  same  wheat,  if  delivered  in  Patras,  would  be 
worth  28  liptas,  or  1/.  15s.  2d.  per  quarter.  The  consequence  is,  that  none  is  brought,  for 
even  this  great,  difference  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  transport,  which  on  account  of  the 
absolute  want  of  roads,  is  always  tedious  and  difficult,  and  often  dangerous  and  impracti¬ 
cable.” — Patras,  January ,  1 842. 

“  Commerce  has  greatly  decreased  during  the  past  year  at  Syra,  principally  since  the 
new  law  of  customs  has  come  into  operation,  and  although  the  collector  has  received  instruc¬ 
tions  not  to  insist  rigorously  on  the  fines  and  penalties,  and  to  grant  every  indulgence, 
without,  however,  totally  losing  sight  of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  yet  so  deplorable  have  been 
the  consequences  of  first  impressions  and  apprehensions,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
coasting  trade  from  and  to  Asia  Minor  and  European  Turkey  has  been  lost,  and  having 
found  other  channels  will  not  return  to  Syra. 

“  The  merchandize  imported  into  Syra  from  England  during  the  year  1842,  consisted 
principally  of  Manchester  manufactured  cotton  goods,  Glasgow  cotton  goods,  iron  in  bars, 
about  4000 -tons,  holts,  plates,  and  hoops,  chain  cables,  anchors,  tin,  indigo,  tin  plates, 
crushed  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  pepper,  &c. 

“  The  French  and  Austrian  steamboats  continue  to  run  as  formerly,  and  both  the 
depots  receive  their  coals  from  England.” — Syra,  Jan.  1843. 

REVENUE  AND  TAXATION  OK  GREECE. 

The  taxation  of  Greece  is  certainly  grievously  borne  by  the  people;  and  the 
whole  fiscal  system  is  badly  arranged  and  worse  managed.  For  so  small  a  popu¬ 
lation,  the  government  is  upon  too  great  and  too  expensive  a  scale ;  and  the 
outlay  on  palaces  and  public  edifices,  not  easily  justifiable;  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  ample  cause  to  suspect  that  neither  economy  nor  honesty  have  been 
strictly  observed  in  the  expenditure.  The  Greek  loan,  and  the  excess  of  payments 
over  income,  has  increased  the  debt  to  probably  near  seven  millions  sterling. 
If  Candia  had  been  annexed  to  Greece  on  the  revolution, — and  if  a  strong,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  strictly  just  administration  had  been  established, — the  natural  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Greece  and  Candia,  and  the  energy  of  the  people  would  have,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  rendered  both  countries  rich  and  independent.  Agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  revenue  would  have  naturally  flourished. 
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Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  Greece,  according  to  the  Budget  for  1843. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  1813. 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  1843. 

I.  Direct  taxes :  via.— 

1  ithes  and  usufructs . 

Tithes  of,  upon  endowments  .. 

6,250,0(10 

1.  Public  debt. 

English  loan. 

Siuking  fund  . . .  933^000 

M.  Indirect  taxes:  Ti7..~ 

bavarian  loan. 

.S  torn  pa . 

mooo 

Sinking  fund .  27^000  ^  ^ 

1 1 1*  Public  establishments :  viz.— 

National  debt. 

Post-office . 

Printing  establishment . 

180,000 

40,000 

Pensions .  430,016 

ft.  Dotations :  viz.— 

IV.  National  domains:  viz.— 

Mines  and  minerals . 

127,000 

Council  of  state .  201MHU 

Mineral  waters . 

Salt . 

Fisheries . 

no'ooo 

MI.  General  service  :  viz.— 

Ministry  for  I  oreigu  Affairs .  301,712 

- of  Justice  .  1)04,002 

Forests . I 

Olive  plantations . « . i 

Vineyards  and  currant  grounds| 

1  180,000 

— — of  the  Interior  .  1,073,182 

- of  Worship  .  185,234 

- of  Public  instruction .  400,421 

Public  buildings . . .  , 

- of  War .  5,255,804 

- of  the  Marino . . .  1, 404,40s 

- of  Fioance .  480,tiu» 

•  V.  Sale  of  public  estates . I 

Sundries . 

Ecclesiastical  revenue . 

240,000 

218,000 

IV.  Collection  of  revenue .  1,501,222 

Sundries .  00,000 

Arrears  previous  to  1842 . 

Balance  of  English  loan . ! 

1,100,000 

Total  receipt. . . 

15.mil), 705 

Payments  due  to  Russia  and  hug- 

18,600,482 

Indcomity  (or  Turkish  lauds .  402,200 

equal  to 
061,104 

Total . Drs.  18,600,482 

or  £  001,101  sterling 

It  will  appear  from  tlic  above  statement  that  the  deficiency  is  estimated  at 
2,1)96,687  drachmas,  or  106,132/.  sterling:  which  deficiency  actually  exceeds  the 
interest'of  the  loan,  which  England,  France,  and  Russia  have  guaranteed  the 
payment  of,  and  which  interest  Greece  has  now  failed  to  discharge.  There  is 
little  prospect  of  improvement,  in  the  revenue,  under  the  present  financial  and 
commercial  legislation,  and  the  incompetent  fiscal  administration,  of  that  country. 
At  the  same  time,  the  resources  of  continental  Greece  and  the  Greek  islands  are 
ample,  under  ..proper  management,  to  yield  a  sufficient  revenue,  without  oppres¬ 
sive  taxation,  not  only  to  meet  the  annual  exigencies  of  the  state,  but  to  the 
interest,  and  gradually  diminish  the  amount  of  the  national  debt. 
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AFRICAN  STATES. 


1.  EGYPT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION,  RESOURCES,  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Egypt  and  the  limits  of  the  country  have  never 
been  accurately  determined.  On  the  Mediterranean,  Egypt  extends  from  Palestine, 
near  A1  Arish,  to  the  frontiers  of  Tripoli.  Its  breadth,  including  the  district  of 
Suez,  extends  west  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  south  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia, 
beyond  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  Mehemet  Ali  can  com¬ 
mand  respect  over  the  wandering  tribes  of  Tibbous,  or  the  desert.  There  is, 
however,  no  definite  western  boundary,  unless  we  lay  down  as  such,  the  moun¬ 
tain  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  African  desert.  The 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt  is  equally  undefined.  Phikcc,  on  some  point  above 
the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  has  been  Laid  down  by 
nsome  geographers  as  the  southern  limits  of  Egypt:  but  this  boundary,  or  any 
other,  depends  altogether  on  the  power  of  the  viceroy ;  and  whether  he  may  ex¬ 
tend  it  over  Nubia  and  Kordofan,  seems  a  point  which  will  depend  upon  himself 
and  upon  those  who  may  either  join  or.  oppose  him  in  those  regions. 

The  winding  valley  and  Delta  of  the  Nile  comprises  the  fertility,  life,  and 
riches  of  Egypt.  This  valley  is  divided  into  several :  one  of  the  richest  is  that 
of  Faioum  about  1200  square  miles  in  extent.  The  cultivable  surface  of  Egypt 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  10,000  square  miles:  from 
different  reports  made  to  the  pacha  it  would  appear  that  even  the  latter  un¬ 
derrates  the  lands  capable  of  profitable  culture,  and  that  18,000  square  miles  in 
extent  may  be  estimated  as  included  within  the  viceroy’s  territories :  exclusive 
of  Lower  and  Upper  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Soodan,  and  its  approaches  towards  Abys¬ 
sinia.  In  upper  Egypt  sienite  marble,  and  granite  are  the  prevailing  rocks. 
Limestone  prevails  cast  of  Cairo  towards  Suez.  We  need  scarcely  observe  that 
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the  Delta  of  the  Nile  consists  of  rich  alluvian  formations.  This  fertile  region  is 
in  many  places  30  feet  deep,  with  canals  for  preserving  the  overflowings  of  the 
Nile  for  irrigating  the  lands,  and  for  the  means  of  communication  afterwards. 
The  superfices  of  the  Delta,  according  to  recent  surveys,  may  be  estimated  at 
nearly  4000  square  miles,  and  the  whole  is  under  cultivation.  The  resources  of 
Egypt  consist  chiefly  in  its  cattle ;  its  agricultural  products,  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
the  papyrus,  date-tree,  &c. 

Population  of  Egypt. — We  have  no  data'  except  vague  estimates  as  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  Egypt.  This  remark  may  be  said  to  apply  to  all 
Africa,  and  to  nearly  every  state  in  Asia,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  plague,  conscription,  and  the  wars  of  the  pacha  have  all  dimi¬ 
nished  the  population  which  Marshal  Marmont  describes  as  less  in  number  than 
in  1800.  Mr.  Lane,  in  his  work  on  the  modern  Egyptian,  estimates  the  Arab 
Egyptians  at  1,750,000,  the  Copts  at  150,000,  Turks  at  10,000;  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  at  17,000  ;  wandering  Arabians,  white  slaves,  negro 
slaves,  Nubians,  and  Franks  at  70,000.  Total  1,997,000. 

In  a  country  like  Egypt,  where  the  harems  and  houses  are  inaccessible,  and 
where  there  exists  a  religious  opposition  to  numbering  the  people,  the  only 
estimate  of  the  population  has  been  founded  upon  computing  the  number  of 
houses  and  allowing  four,  five,  or  more,  as  the  average  inmates  of  each  house. 
According  to  such  a  computation  the  present  population  of  Egypt  does  not  cer¬ 
tainly  exceed  2, 000, GOO  of  inhabitants. 

The  climate  of -Egypt  is  hot,  dry,  and  not  generally  speaking  unhealthy. 
Ophthalmia  is  one  of  the  most  afflicting  and  prevailing  diseases. 

Races  of  People. — The  Osmanlis  or  Turks  constitute  the  dominant  race  in 
Egypt ;  not  in  numbers  but  in  authority  and  power.  The  whole  number  of 
Osmans  does  not  probably  exceed  18,000.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  constitute  the  aristocracy,  or  Beys,  of  the  country. 

The  Copts  rank  next  to  the  Osmans  ;  they  are  employed  in  public  offices  and 
in  trades,  but  not  generally  in  agriculture.  They  have  a  patriarch  and  twelve 
bishops.  As  Christians  they  are  not  liable  to  the  conscription.  They  have 
their  harems  like  other  orientals.  They  are  as  secluded  in  their  domestic  life  as 
the  Osmans. 

Mamelukes. — The  ancient  race  of-  Mamelukes  are  considered  as  having  been 
destroyed,  or  extinct,  but  there -arc  nearly  2000  acting  as  guards  or  servants 
in  Turkish  families. 

Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert. — In  costume  and  in  habits  they  have 
undergone  no  change  for  'many  ages. .  They  keep  aloof  from  all  other  races, 
rarely,  if  ever,  intermarrying  with  .the  fellahs,  or  agricultural  Egyptians,  or  with 
the  negroes  of  the  upper  country ;  though  a  few  of  th<5  latter  are  sometimes  seen 
among  them  as  domestic  slaves.  Few.,  of  them  are  stationary  except  on.  the 
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borders  of  the  wilderness,  where  they  annually  pasture,  for  some  months, 
their  flocks.  They  are  the  principal  owners  of  the  camels,  which  are  the  chief 
beasts  of  burden  in  Egypt.  The  Arabs  are  a  nobler  looking  race  than  the  Fellahs ;  ' 
they  walk  with  a  proud  and  bold  step,  are  simply  clad,  and  seemingly  regardless  of 
the  world’s  luxuries.  But  they  have  generally  ceased  to  lead  their  usual  preda¬ 
tory  life.  In  the  Faioum,  the  Arabs  appear  gradually  to  be  adopting  a  more  sta¬ 
tionary  pastoral  life.  Where  the  desert  is  contiguous  to  cultivable  land,  many 
have  devoted  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Bedouins  have  for  some 
time  been  in  a  state  of  complete  subjection  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  seem  to  have 
abandoned  all  idea  of  resistance  to  his  power. 

Armenians.—' The  Armenians  are  influential,  but  not  numerous,  and  occupy 
many  of  the  most  elevated  posts  of  government.  Boghos  Bey,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  pacha,  is  an  Armenian  Christian.  Artin  Bey,  who  ranks  next  to 
Boghos  Bey,  is  also  an  Armenian.  They  are  generally  learned  and  accomplished. 
Many  of  them  are  workers  in  gold  and  silver,  others  exercise  various  handicraft 
trades.  They  are  divided  into  the  Orthodox  Armenians,  the  largest  number, 
under  the  authority  of  their  own  patriarchs  $  and  the  Catholic  Armenians,  who 
recognise  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

Negroes. — It  is  estimated  that  6000  houses  in  Cairo  have  black  women  and 
Abyssinians  for  domestic  service ;  the  average  being  two,  which  makes  12,000 
female  slaves.  There  are  probably  besides  4000  male  black  slaves. 

There  is  a  great  influx  from  Nubia  of  free  blacks ;  they  are  faithful  domestic 
servants,  employed  for  the  most  part  as  porters,  doorkeepers,  watchmen,  &c. 
They  guarantee  the  good  conduct  of  one  another.  They  are  estimated  at  5000 
in  Cairo.  They  rarely  marry  Egyptian  women,  but  return  home  with  their 
earnings,  to  be  succeeded  by  perpetual  swarms  of  new  emigrants. 

Foreigners. — Greeks,  Maltese,  Franks,  &c.,  are  found  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Egypt,  particularly  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  The  number  of  such  fo¬ 
reigners  in  Alexandria  is  estimated  at  from  9000  to  1 1,000. 

The  Fellahs.  —  The  agricultural  labourers,  the  soldiers,  the  artisans  and 
labourers  of  Egypt  are  fellahs.  They  are  unarmed  and  submissive ;  and,  under 
every  government,  their  degraded  condition  has  been  unchanged ;  they  are  seldom 
rich  ;  they  live  in  mud  huts,  without  windows,  and  with  few  utensils. 

“  Yet  the  fellah  is  of  all  beings  the  most  gay  and  joyous ;  careless  of  the  future,  if  left 
in  peace  to  cultivate  his  land  and  pour  the  waters  of  the  Nile  upon  the  rich  soil  on  its  banks, 
he  would  neither  desire  nor  dream  of  a  happier  condition  ;  he  is  contented,  though  a  per¬ 
petual  labourer,  to  gather  little  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour. .  Of  the  fellahs  it  may  be  said 
as  was  said  by  Atnrou  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ‘  They  are  bees,  always  toiling,  always 
toiling  for  others,  not  themselves.’  The  love  of  the  fellah  for  his  country  and  his  Nile  is  an 
all-absorbing  love.  Remove  him  and  he  perishes.  He  cannot  live  a  year  away  from  his 
village ;  his  grave  must  be  where  his  cradle,  was.  But  he  is  of  all  men  the  most  submissive. 
He  will  rather  die  than  revolt.  Resignation  is  his  primary  virtue  ;  impatience  under  the 
yoke  is  unknown  to  him  ;  his  life,  his  faith,  his  law,  is  submission.  Allah  kerim  !  is  his  hourly 
consolation,  his  perpetual  benediction.  He  was  made  for  peace,  not  for  war  ;  and  though 
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his  patriotism  is  intense,  there  is  no  mingling  in  it  of  the  love  of  glory,  or  the  passion  for 
conquest.  His  nationality  is  in  his  local  affections,  and  they  are  most  intense. 

“  The  meanest  man  who  speaks  Turkish  is,  ipso  facto ,  considered  as  belonging  to  a  caste 
high  above  the  indigenous  inhabitant.  And  so  universal  is  the  sentiment  of  inferiority  and 
of  subjection  among  the  natives,  that  they  seem  to  recognise  the  right  with  the  might  of  the 
few  Turks  who  rule  over  the  many  Egyptians,  ejaculating  frequently,  ‘  We  are  but 
fellaheen.’  So  the  country  has  been  subdued  by  one  set  of  invaders  after  another,  almost 
without  any  resistance  from  the  inhabitants  ;  not  certainly  for  want  of  attachment  to  their 
country,  which  they  love  with  extreme  passion — abhorring  a  military  life,  though  it  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  a  far  greater  number  of  comforts  than  they  would  otherwise  enjoy, 
but  then  it  alienates  them  from  the  place  of  their  birth.  The  habit  of  submission  is 
universal  among  the  fellahs  ;  it  is  part  of  their  education  ;  it  has  existed  from  immemorial 
time  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  the  progress  of  instruction  among  some  of  them  has  created  a 
certain  vague  sense  of  nationalty,  it  will  be  long  before  the  sentiment  can  be  operative  or 
extensively  influential.  Notwithstanding  these  habits  of  submission  which  have  come  down 
from  the -remotest  times,  a  change  has  been  gradually  introduced  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  Egyptian  functionaries,  formerly  wholly  excluded,  are  now  found  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  both  civil  and  military.  Both  Copts  and  Arabs  are  sometimes  invested  with  official 
power.  The  judicial  and  religious  authority  has  been  long  in  their  hands,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  indigenous  population  may  be  seen  not  only  in  the  diminished  numbers  of 
the  Turks,  but  in  the  diffusion  of  that  tolerating  spirit  which  characterizes  the  Egyptians 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Mussulman  races.  Mahomedans,  Christians,  and  Jews  live  to¬ 
gether  in  Egypt  in  far  greater  harmony  than  do  the  various  Christian  sects  ill  Christendom. 
There  is  against  idolatry  a  common  hatred,  but  the  spirit  of  intolerance  goes  no  further  than 
this.” — Dr.  'Bowring's  Report. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  EGYPT. 

The  government  which  succeeded  the  Roman  rule  in  Egypt  was  that  of 
the  caliphs,  under  Omar ;  whose  general,  Amrou,  conquered  'Egypt,  a.  d.  640. 
The  Turkomans  drove  out  the  caliphs,  a.  d.  1171  j  and  the  Mamelukes,  in  their 
turn,  rebelled,  and  destroyed  the  government  of  the  Turkomans. 

The  Mamelukes  were  originally  brought  as  young  slaves  from  the  country 
now  called  Mongre/ia,  or  rather  Circassia ,  including  the  countries  situated  near 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas :  a  region  famous  in  all  ages  for  brave  men  and 
beautiful  women.  When  brought  into  Egypt,  by  one  of  the  successors  of 
Saladin,  they  were  called  Mamelukes,  and  reared  with  great  care  and  instructed 
in  all  military  discipline,  and  exercises.  They  proved,  as  they  grew  up  in 
numbers,  the  bravest  troops.  The  commander  of  these  Mameluke  guards  was 
invested  with  absolute  power  over  them.  They  were  intended  to  support  the 
government  of  the  Turkoman  princes,  and  enslave  the  Egyptians;  but  finally, 
one  of  the  Mameluke  commanders,  knowing  his  own  power,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  general  contempt  into  which  the  then  sovereign  had  fallen,  on 
account  of  his  effeminate  and  sensual  life,  the  former  deposed  and  afterwards 
strangled  the  latter.  The  commander  of  the  Mamelukes  then  assumed  the 
government  of  Egypt  under  the  style  and  title  of  sultan,  and  reigned  by  the 
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force  and  bravery  of  his  Mameluke  troops,  which  were  constantly  increased 
in  numbers  by  the  importation  of  young  Circassian  slaves. 

The  Mameluke  power  was  exercised  absolutely  in  Egypt  for  upwards  of  200 
years,  during  which  time  their  sultans  were  always  elected,  upon  the  death  or 
deposition  of  the  old,  by  the  Mamelukes,  out  of  their. own  body. 

The  sons  of  the  deceased  sultans  were  permitted  to"  enjoy“the  estates  and 
riches  left  by  their  fathers,  but,  by  the  order  and  constitution  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  no  sultan’s  son  was  ever  to  succeed,  or  be  elected  sultan;  so  that  to  have 
been  born  the  son  of  a  sovereign,  constituted  the  certain  exclusion  from  the 
kingdom,  and  no  Mameluke  was  ever  chosen  sultan,  who  was  not  a  Cir¬ 
cassian  and  a  Christian  by  birth ,  and  who  had  not  been  actually  sold  for  a  slave, 
and  trained  up  from  a  private  soldier  in  the  Mameluke  troops.  Yet  from  these 
men  were  formed  many  who  made  their  names  celebrated  in  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  ;  and  no  nation  made  so  brave  a  resistance  against  the  growing  empire 
of  the  Turks  as  the  Mamelukes  did  under  their  sultans,  until  they  were  con¬ 
quered  by  Selim  after  a  most  bloody  war. 

The  Mameluke  sovereigns  were  all  slaves  ab  origiue.  The  first  king  of  that 
denomination  raised  himself  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  royal  dignity  by  his 
address  and  capacity,  and  the  power  and  influence  he  had  over  his  people. 

Upon  his  demise,  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  a  slave,  who  was  either 
nominated  and  recommended  by  the  incumbent  before  his  death,  or  elected  by 
the  Mamelukes  afterwards. 

And  so  it  continued  until  the  extirpation  of  that.  race.  , 

In  conformity  with  th6  same  custom,  the  beys  were  generally  selected  from 
among  such  persons  as  had  been  slaves  to  preceding  beys.  When  a  bey  died, 
his  chief,  or  favourite  slave,  generally  married  his  widow,  and  succeeded  him  in 
his  beylic  ;  and  often  in  alibis  posts  of  honour,  profit,  and  trust. 

This  manner  of  succession  among  the  beys  was  continued  afterwards  under 
the  Porte.  It  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  latter  than 
hereditary  succession ;  for  the  successor  of  a  bey  was  obliged  to  give  up,  to  the 
sultan,  a  great  part  of  his  estate  to  secure  his  place  and  title. 

These  beys  were  all  princes,  and  sangiac,  meaning  a  standard ;  each  sangiac 
bey  was  a  prince  of  the  standard  or  ensign  of  the  province  he  governed. 
Though  generally  disliking  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Turkish  Pacha,  and 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  him,  yet  they  were  as  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other;  and  these  wars  usually  ended  by  the  more  powerful  domineering 
over  the  weaker  tribes. 

Sultan  Selim  conquered  the  Mamelukes  in  1517,  and  put  a  final  close  to 
.the  reign  of  that  race,  by  causing  King  Thomam-Bey,  after  exposing  him  to 
great  indignities  and  tortures,  to  be  strangled  and  afterwards  hung,  as  p.  spectacle, 
on  one  of  the  city-gates.  He  also  cut  off  all  the  other  Mamelukes  of  note. 
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The  sultan  afterwards  appointed  his  Viceroy  or  Pacha  to  govern  Egypt.  But 
the  beys  were  at  that  time  obstinate  and  intractable,  and  compelled  him  to  be  as 
obsequious  to  them  as  they  ought  to  have  been  to  him.  The  pachas  had  very  little 
power.  The  sangiac  beys  (twenty  in  number)  generally  thwarted  and  despised 
the  pacha’s  authority  when  contrary  to  their  own  views. 

The  paclialic  of  Egypt,  or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  of  Cairo,  would  have 
been  the  first  in  the  Ottoman  empire  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  the  beys, 
janizaries,  and  other  military  troops. 

In  Mr.  Perry’s  curious  work  on  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  written  in  1750,  we 
have  the  following  account  of  the  pachas  and  people  of  the  latter  country : 

“  It  is  said  that  the  bashaw  is  the  secret  spring  and  author  of  those  dissensions  and 
massacres,  which  often  take  place  among  them,  in  order  to  weaken  each  other  and 
strengthen  his  own  power. 

“  So  limited  is  his  authority  that  he  cannot  hold  a  divan  at  his  seraglio,  except  an 
officer  called  the  Chiauslarhgast,  who  is  sent  on  the  part  of  the  Odgiaek  of  the  janisarics, 
he  present.  His  business  is  that  of  a  spy  to  report  to  ‘the  Odgiaek-  on  his  return  all  that 
has  passed  at  the  divan,  and  no  business  can  he  transacted  without  he  is  present. 

“  The  duties  of  the  bashaw,  as  at  present  laid  down,  are  to  summon  the  divans  of  the 
beys,  in  which  he  presides,  by  his  Kyayali  (who  is  a  bey  pro  tempore  by  virtue  of  his 
office),  while  he  himself  sits  in  a  room  behind  a  lattice,  as  the  grand  signior  does  at  the 
divan  of  Constantinople.  To  these  he  has  to  communicate  all  matters  relative  to  the  state, 
with  such  orders  as  he  may  have  received  from  the  Porte,  and  to  sec  them  executed. 
To  sell  or  farm  out  lauds,  towns,  and  villages,  and  to  appoint  the  governors  of  provinces; 
to  collect  the  revenue,  &:c.  Besides,  he  has  many  other  duties  to  perform;  he  ought  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  leading  men  of  the  militia,  and  to  have  his  spies  every 
where,  and  if  he  finds  that  any  of  the  beys  are  hatching  mischief,  he  generally  Jops  their 
heads  off,  though  without  the  sanction  of  the  leading  men  of  the  janizary  Odgiaek :  these 
measures  often  lead  to  his  deposition,  which  he,  generally  likes,  for  he  is  sure  to  be  removed 
to  another  government,  as  the  porte  naturally  concludes  that  his  measures  were  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  its  authority.  When  the  bashaw  meditates  any  such_cxp]oit,  he 
generally  takes  care  to  form  a  strong  part)',  dispenses  money  liberally,  procures  resolute 
persons  who  perform  their  parts  secretly  and  firmly.  A  bashaw  attempts  these  things 
safely,  for  his  person  is  held  sacred  by  those  under  him,  and  should  he  fail  in  his  purpose, 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  their  hurting  him,  though  there  is  one  instance  on  record  of  a 
bashaw  of  Cairo  being  massacred  by  the  mob. 

“  When  sultan  Selim  conquered  this  country  it  is  probable  he  left  the  same  form  of 
government  it  had  before ;  though,  as  it  is  said,  lie  destroyed  the  Mameluke  race.  But  then 
it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  beys  he  first  constituted  were  devoted  to  his  interest’s,  though 
afterwards  their  successors  were  not  so  much  attached  to  his  successors. 

“  The  slaves  of  military  officers  when  set  at  liberty  become  janizaries,  and  are  ad¬ 
vanced  gradually. 

“  But  these  slaves,  whether  Of  the.  military  officers  or  the  beys,  are  a  fine  people,  for 
they  are  the  most  promising  children  of  Georgia,  and  taken  for  tribute  due  by  the  county  to 
the  grand  signior.  _ 

“  They  are  only  in  truth  nominally  slaves,  for  each  is  well  clothed,  mounted,  fed,  and 
taught,  and  when  he  rides  out  has  a  c servant  to  attend  him.  They  do  no  drudgery,  but 
stand  in  a  respectful  posture  round  their  master. 

“  They  have  to  wear  their  vests  within  their  long  breeches,  and  to  shave  their  hoards ; 
these  are  the  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  others.  A  slave  is  held  so  sacred  that  no 
servant  dares  strike  him  under  pain  of  death. 

“  They  are  taught  to  comport  themselves  as  persons  that  may  become  governors  of 
towns  or  provinces  ;  and,  as  to  externals,  there  is  little  difference  between  a  slave  and  his 
lord.  However,  the  chief  slave  has  a  right  to  correct  them  if  they  offend. 
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“  Tlie  power  and  riches  of1  the  beys  and  other  great  men  consist  chiefly  in  their  slaves, 
of  which  they  have  from  100  to  2(X)  each  ;  and  in  these  consist  the.  barrier  of  the  present 
constitution  against  the  grand  signior. 

“  The  slaves,  as  they  advance  in  age,  accomplishments,  and  in  the  favour  of  their 
masters,  are  first  made  free,  and  then  sent  out  as  cashifs,  or  caimacams,  into  the  provinces 
or  villages.  They  are  always  deeply  attached  to  their  masters. 

“  It  is  astonishing  to  behold  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  which  the  beys  and 
great  men  of  Egypt  live.  Their  household  often  consists  of  from  200  to  300  men,  as 
slaves,  servants,  and  others.  The  expense  of  maintaining  these  is  much  less,  however,  than 
that  for  clothing,  horses,  furniture,  &c.  The  harnesses,  even  of  their  slaves’  horses,  cost 
about  200  dollars  each. 

“  Their  great  pride  is  to  have  their  retinue  splendidly  equipped.  Their  revenues  are 
quite  equal  to  this  expense,  for,  besides  their  subsidies  from  the  grand  signior,  they  have 
farms,  villages,  and  arc  often  governors  of  provinces,  which  they  turn  to  good  account;  they 
also  extort  liioney  from  those  under  them. 

“  We  shall  now  give  the  character  of  the  bashaw  of  Cairo,  or  Egypt,  and  what  he  is, 
and  what  he  should  be.  lie  is,  de  facto,  a  tyrant,  or  lion  in  chains,  with  his  teeth  filed 
down,  and  his  claws  clipped,  so  that  lie  can  neither  bite  nor  scratch.  lie  would  be  a  tyrant, 
without  restraint,  at  full  liberty,  with  all  his  instruments  and  weapons  of  oppression,  death, 
and  destruction,  in  full  force,  which  he  would  exercise  according  to  his  appetite,  pleasure, 
and  caprice,  and  at  the  expense  of  distressing  and  oppressing  every  body  under  his  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  lie  ought  to  he  a  magistrate  invested  with  full  power  and  authority,  and  endowed 
with  consummate  wisdom,  policy^  justice,  equity,  resolution,  courage,  and  lenity.” 

The  administration  of  Egypt,  under  the  Pachas,  continued  much  as  above 
described  until  the  invasion  by  the  French,  and  until  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary,  and  most  magnanimous  men,  of  modern  times,  appeared  as  its  ruler. 

Mehemct  Ali  was  born  a.d.  17C9,  or  in  the  year  1182,  in  the  little  town  of 
Kavallo,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Rou- 
melia.  II is  father  was  no  more  than  chief  of  the  district  police.  Mehcmet  re¬ 
ceived  no  education.  He  was  not  even  taught  to  read  or  to  write ;  and  he  had,  to 
struggle  in  his  early  career,  not  only  against  the  evils  of  poverty,  but  with  miiny 
difficulties,  which  would  have  utterly  discouraged  ordinary  minds.  At  the  age  of 
31  he  rose  to  be  second  in  command  of  the  troops,  300  in  number,  which  were 
raised  in  the  district  of  Kavallo,  to  join  the  Turkish  expedition  in  1800  against 
the  French  in  Egypt.  By  his  sagacity,  promptitude,  and  courage  amidst  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  anarchy  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  Egypt,  he  acquired  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  country.  In  1805,  when  a  rebellion  broke  forth  in  Cairo,  the 
Mameluke  sheikhs  refused  to  receive  the  Turkish  Pacha,  Khourchid,  and  they 
elected  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  chief  command.  This  election  was  from  necessity 
confirmed  by  the  Porte.  The  Mamelukes  afterwards  plotted  against  Mehemet 
Ali,  as  they  had  at  all  times  against  all  former  pachas.  He  baffled  their  intrigues 
for  six  years,  resolving  to  deal  with  them,  as  the  sultan  dealt  afterwards  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  with  the  janizaries.  In  1811  he  formed  an  army  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
the  Wahabecs,  and  gave  the  command  to  his  son,  To'ussoun  Pacha.  On  the  11th 
of  March,  during  the  ceremony  of  investing  Toussouii  with  the  supreme  authority 
over  the  troops,  the  Mameluke  chiefs  assembled  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  While 
those  unmanageable  tyrants  existed  in  the  country,  it  was  hopeless  to  establish 
either  a  permanent  government,  or.  to  hope  for  improvement  or  civilization. 
The  Pacha  had  long  resolved  on  a  bold,  though  merciless  act, — the  citadel  of 
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Cairo  was  invested  by  his  soldiery,  and  the  Mameluke  chiefs  were  all  massacred 
by  Mehemet  Alii  From  that  day  lie  has  held  absolutely  the  government  of 
Egypt  in  his  own  person.  The  Porte  found  it  again  necessary  or  prudent  to 
confirm  his  newly-acquired  power.  Ills  successes  in  the  Morea — his  acquiring 
from  the  Porte  the  government  of  Crete — his  conquests  and  authority  over  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  the  holy  cities — his  power  over  Nubia  and  Kordofan,  and  his 
final  evacuation  of  Syria  and  Candia,  will  be  recorded  among  the  striking  facts  of 
history.  He  is,  de  facto,  absolute  sovereign  in  Egypt,  though .  he  is  nominally 
placed,  chiefly  by  unwise  British  policy,  under  the  suzerainety  of  the  sultan,  to 
whom  he ’pays"  tribute.  Mehemet  Ali,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  to  which 
European  coalition  has  subjected  him  in  Syria,  is  still  the  most  powerful  of 
Oriental  Princes.  Considering  the  state  in  which  he  found  Egypt,  a  prey  to  the 
anarchy/  the  extortions  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  the  wonder 
of  this  age  is,  that  an  uneducated  conqueror  should  have  done  so  much,  and 
not  that  he  has  not  done  more,  towards  civilizing  and  advancing  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  subjects.  He  is  certainly  an  ambitious  man ;  that  is,  he  is  am¬ 
bitious  to  live  in  history  by  the  record  of  great  deeds,  and,  in  the  .memory 
of  succeeding  generations,  by  the.  works  which  he  will  have  accomplished. 
He  has,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  acquired  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
and  other  elements  of  education,  and  much  acquaintance  with  European  statistics. 
He  has  had  many  of  our  most  instructive  English  works — among  others,  those 
.for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge — translated  for  his  own  use ;  and  he  has 
-  interpreters  of  other  languages  always  near  him.  llis  thirst  for  practical  infor¬ 
mation  has  surprised  all  Europeans  who  have  conversed  with  him.  To  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts  he  gives  extraordinary  attention.  He  is  causing  the  rapid  disap¬ 
pearance  of  oriental  prejudices,  and,  instead  of  squatting  on  a  carpet  and  eating 
with  his  fingers,  he-  sits  on  a  chair  before  a  mahogany  table,  covered  with 
European  damask  or  diaper,  plate,  porcelain,  and  crystal ;  eats  with  knife, 
fork,  or  spoon,  and  drinks  his  claret,  of  the  quality  of  which  he  is  proud,  and 
of  which  an  abundance  is  provided  for  each  guest.  The  same  custom  has 
been  adopted  iby  many  of  the  chief  persons  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  lie  found 
it  necessary  to  organize  armies,  as  well  as  a  navy;  first  for  defence,  and  after¬ 
wards  for  attack.  He,  in  the  progress  of  creating  both,  acquired  an  'acquaint¬ 
ance  with  European  tactics  and  science,  and  employed  Europeans  of  great 
acquirements  in  mechanics,  and  especially  as  ship-builders  and  engineers.  Ilis 
powers  of  perception  enabled  him  at  once  to  discover  the  men  whom  he  could  the 
most  efficiently  employ ;  and  he  never  allowed  either  intolerance  or  bigotry  to 
interfere  with  his  better  judgment  in  bringing  the  most  able  men  he  could 
into  his  service  and  into  his  confidence.  Among  these  are  Boghos  Bey,  an 
Armenian  Christian ;  Artin  Bey,  his  confidential  secretary;  Mohammed  Bey, 
chief  superintendent  of  naval  construction,  Biisilius  Bey,  a  Copt,  and  numerous 
engineers  and  officers,  chiefly  Frenchmen  of  great  scientific  ability,  many  of  whom, 
especially  Colonel  Seve,  now  Solyman  Bey,  had  served  under  Napoleon. 
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One  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  Mehemet  Ali  is  magna¬ 
nimity.  During  the  late  unjustifiable  and  merciless  war  against  Syria  in  which 
England  bore  the  chief  part,  in  money,  ships,  and  men;  and  while  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  ruin  the  fortunes  of  this  great  man  (whom  we  did  not .  even  refrain 
from  insulting  in  his  own  capital),  Mehemet  Ali  had  it  in  his  power  to  extend 
irreparable  calamity  to  the  British  empire.  This  happened  when  the  Anglo-Indian 
army  was  massacred  in  Affghanistan.  Had  Mehemet  Ali  done  what  we  fear 
statesmen,  who  say  they  are  Christians,  would  have  done,  if  they  were  placed  in 
his  situation, — had  Mehemet  Ali  but  given  the  least  secret  intimation  to  the 
Bedouins  of  the  desert,  that  it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  him,  if  they  inter¬ 
cepted  British  mails,  and  British  travellers,  after  arriving  by  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez, 
■  or  after  departing  from  Cairo  for  the  east,  who  could  measure  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  to  British  power,  or  the  calamities’  which  would  have  overspread  our 
Indian  empire,  and  which  would  have  reacted  on  bur  commerce,  on  our  revenue, 
on  our  national  credit,  arid  on  the  reputation  of  the  British  name  ?  If  the  commu¬ 
nication  with  India,  through  Egypt,  had  been  intercepted,  the  intelligence  of  the 
disasters  in  Affghanistan  would  not  have  reached  England  until  four  months  later 
than  the  period  when  it  arrived,  unmolested  in  its  course,  through  the  territories 
of  the  man,  whom  we  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  degrade  and  to  ruin'.  Instruc¬ 
tions,  as  to  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  consequence  of  those  disasters,  would 
not  have  reached  India  until  three  to  four  months  later  than  by  the  route  through 
Egypt.  The  calamities,  which  would  attend,  and  follow,  such  a  delay  of  com¬ 
munication,  were  averted  by  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 

'  If  we,  as  Christians  professed,  Mehemet  Ali  practised  on  that  trying  occasion, 
the  beautiful  doctrine,  “Do  unto  others  wiiat  thouwouldst  have  others 

DO  UNTO  TIIEE.” 

The  attempt  to  restore  Turkish  power  in  Egypt,- was  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
establish  what  had  been  from  the  days  of  Selim  II.,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Mehemet  Ali,  a  far  more  grievous  plague  thah  all  the  plagues  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  all  the  other  pests  that  have  afflicted  the  Egyptians.  When  we 
consider  how  deeply  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  civilization  of  its  in¬ 
habitants,  depends  upon  the  life  of  an  old,  though  still  energetic  man,  to  have 
bound  him,  and  his  heirs,  under  the  suzerainety  of  the  feeble  power  of  the  sultan, 
was,  especially  on  the  part  of  England,  an  act  of  the  most  blundering  and  un¬ 
wise  policy.  Instead  of  strengthening  the  power  of.  the  sultan,  lie  is  greatly 
enfeebled  in  his  authority,  by  being  harassed  with  insubordination  in  Syria,  and 
by  having  no  power  whatever  in  Arabia.  Considering  all  the  circumstances 
which  bear  upon  the  condition  of  our  Indian  empire, — and  considering  that  the 
progress  of  civilization  lias  received  an  impetus  from  the  rapid,  intercourse 
between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  steam  power — an  impetus  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  freedom,  which  it  will  be-in  vain  for  all  the  rulers 
of  the  world  to  attempt  to  arrest ;  and  considering  also  the  commercial  and 
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financial  condition  of  England,  our  -wise  course  would  have  been,  not  to  have 
sent  an  expensive  armament  to  carry  havoc  into,  and  drive  Mehemct  Ali  out  of, 
Syria,  hut  to  have,  by  conciliatory  negotiation,  obtained  for  him  (what  we  know 
could  have  been  effected,  without  expense  and  without  bloodshed)  a  perfect  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Porte,  as  sovereign  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  holy  cities.  We 
might  at  the  same  time  have  secured  what  may  be  disputed,  while  he  is  nomi¬ 
nally,  by  treaty,  considered  a  subject  of  the  sultan.  We  might,  had  he  been  freed 
from  that  nominal  suzerainety,  have  negotiated  with  him,  as  with  other  sove¬ 
reign  princes,  not  only  commercially,  but  politically;  and  secured,  for  our  mails, 
merchandize,  travellers,  and  troops,  if  necessary,  a  perpetual  safe  and  speedy 
transit  through  Egypt  to  and  from  our  Indian  possessions. ' 


CHAPTER  III.  ^ 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISIONS  OF  EGYPT. 

Egypt,  which  formerly  was  divided  into  sixteen  provinces,  is  now  composed 
of  24  departments,  which,  according  ,to  the  French  system  of  geographical  ar¬ 
rangement,  are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  cantons. 

Lower  Egypt. — Provinces.  I.  Kelyoub,  divided  into  the  Arrondissements  of  Kolyoub, 
Beriah,  and  Takali,  and  subdivided  into  9  cantons. 

If.  Sharkieh,  divided  into  the'  departments  of  Balbeis  and  Shabah,  and  subdivided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  Balbeis,  Aboushebir,  Kousouv  el  Neganni,  El  llozazich,  Shabeh 
and  Jell,  and  subdivided  into  20  cantons. 

III.  Mansourah,  divided  into  the  departments  of  Mit.kamr,  and  Mansourah,  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Mitakamr,  Sembchouben,  Mansourah,  and  Mehaleh 
Damaneh,  and  subdivided  into  17  cantons. 

IV.  Damietta,  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Damietta,  Eanascour,  and  Menzaleh, 
and  subdivided  into  9  cantons. 

V.  Garbieh,  divided  into  the  departments  of  Tantah,  Meshallah,  and  Fouab,  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Tantah,  Jafaryeh,  Lefteli,  Meshallah  el  Kebir,  JN7a- 
barraen,  Kafr  el  Sheikh  and  Fouali,  and  subdivided  into  28  cantons. 

VI.  Menouf,  divided  into  the  departments  of  Melig  and  Monouf,  and  subdivided  into 
the  arrondissements  ofSubkieh,  Menouf,  Melig,  and  Biar,  and  subdivided  into  Hi  cantons. 

VII.  Bahireh  divided  into  the  departments  of  Neghileh  and  Damanhour,  and  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Ncgileh,  Shebrikhis,  Damanhour  and  Ramanieh,  and 
subdivided  into  16  cantons. 

VIII.  Ghizeh,  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Ghizcli  and  Badreshin,  and  subdivided 
into  7  cantons.  . 

UrPEii  Egypt.— Provinces.  I.  Atfieli. 

II.  Benisoucf,  divided  into  the  departments  of  Busli  and  Bcnisouef. 

III.  Paiouin. 

IV.  Minieh,  divided  into  the  departments  of  Minieh,  and  Manfalout,  and  subdivided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  Eshmouneyn,  Minieh,  Mellari,  and  Manfalout. 

V.  Es  Siout.  VI.  Girgeli.  VII.  Keneli.  VIII.  Esneh. 

“The  highest  authority,  under  the  viceroy,  is  that  of  his  eldest  son  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who 
is  commander-in-chief  o’f  the  army,  and  next  that  of  Abbas  Pacha  (Melicmet  All’s  grand¬ 
son — the  son  of  the  deceased  Toussoun  Pacha),  president  of  the  council  of  blisters. 

“The  following  are  the  departments  of  administration  in  Egypt,  and  the.  functionaries 
who  arc  at  their  head,  but  modifications  are  not  unfrequent : — Foreign  Affairs  and  .  Com¬ 
merce,  Boghos  Bey ;  Public  Instruction,  Public  Works,  &c.,  Edlicm  Bey ;  Ministry  of 
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Marine,  Hassan  Bey;  Ministry  of  War,  Achmet  Paclia;  Ministry  of  Finance,  Mahomet 
Effendi ;  President  of  the  Council,  and  Minister  for  the  Interior,  Abbas  Pacha,  Governor 
of  Cairo. 

“  Privy  Councillors. — The  paclia  has  privy  councillors  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  con¬ 
sulting  on  state'aflairs  ;  and  there  is  a  yearly  assemblage  of  all  the  governors  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  at  Cairo  when  the- principal  arrangements  are  discussed  under' the  presidency  of 
Abbas  Pacha— the  results  of  their  deliberations  being  submitted  to  the  approvaLof.the 
viceroy.  '  ~“a'i  . 

“  Local  Administration. — The  superintendent  governors  have  the  title  of  Mudir,  and 
are  charged  with  the  dominant  authority  over  the  Mamours,  who  are  the  rulers  of  districts, 
under  whom  are  Cachefs  charged  with  a  subordinate  rule — they  haring  under  them  officers 
with  the  title  of  Akern  el  Khot.-  The  local  village  chief,  who  is  almost  always  an  Arab,  is 
called  the  sheihh-el-bcflcd.  Above  him  almost  all  the  authorities  are  of  the  Osmanli  races. 
In  every  district  a  hhohj  is  charged  with  the  measurement  of  the  land,  and  a  seraf  (Copt), 
assisted  by  the  civil  authority,  and  shcikh-el-bellcd,  receives  the  contributions ;  and  the 
shahed  is  a  delegate  of  the  cadi  for  the  administration  of  justice.  - 

“  Government  of  Cairo. — The  governor  of  Cairo  is  Abba?  Pacha.  The  city  is  divided 
into  eight  localities  (tumns),  each  haring  a  Sheikh-tumn — over  two  Sheikh-tumns  is  a 
Sheikh-rubh ;  over  the  whole  is  a  Narir-eshgali-makhrusa  (a.  Turk).  Boulaq  and  Old 
Cairo  have  also  a  sheikh-tumn.  They  are  charged  with  the  collection  of  the  Fcrdeh — 
with  the  furnishing  children  for  the  schools,  and  workpeople  for  the  fabrics.  They  arc  all 
public  functionaries,  paid  by  the  government.  In  every  quarter  of  the  city  there  is  a 
Shcikh-khara,  who  is  the  subordinate  authority,  but  not  paid  by  the  state. 

“  Sheikh-cl-BcIlcd . — In  the  villages  thc-sheikh-cl-belled  is  generally  a  sort  of  hereditary 
authority.  Individuals  are,  however,  frequently  displaced  and  replaced  by  the  government. 

“  Police. — The  Kiaya  has  charge  of  .  the  police  of  Cairo.  lie  is  too  the  criminal  judge, 
and  the  head  of  the  police.  .He  makes  a  daily  report  to  the  viceroy  of  all  that  is  passing. 
A  colonel  under  his  authority  has  immediate  charge  of  the  public  order  of  the  city ;  he 
arrests  delinquents  and  inspects  all  the  public  places.  He  examines  weights  and  measures, 

■  and  inflicts  summary  justice  on  offenders.  *• - 

“  Government  of  Alexandria. — The  governor  of  Alexandria  is  Moharom  Bey,  the 
son-in-law  of  Mehemct  Ali.  lie  is  assisted  by  a  deputy-governor,  upon  whom  indeed 
devolve  all  the  active  official  functions.  The  post  is  one  of  great  importance,  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  fleet — the  extent  of  the  arsenal — the  warehouses  of  the  government,  and  the 
large  population,  both  native  and  foreign;  and  from  Alexandria  being  frequently  the  seat 
of  government,  and  always  the  residence  of  some  of  the  ministers. 

“  Administration  of  Justice. — The  administration  of  justice  in  Egypt  is  more  prompt 
and  less  capricious  than  in  most  Mahomedan  countries.  Publicity  generally  accompanies 
the  proceedings  of  all  the  courts,  and  though  no  doubt  there  are  many  cases  of  corrupt 
and  arbitrary  decision,  I  generally  found  the  tribunals  giving  just,  if  often  rude  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  awards. 

“  Mehemeh  Court. — The  Mcltcmeh  is  the  highest  court,  it  exercises  a  sort  of  religious 
jurisdiction  ;  it  is  the  tribunal  of  final  appeal,  and  its  code  of  laws  is  the  Koran  ;  but  a  code 
so  vague,  so  little, suited  to  modern  society,  necessarily  leaves  a  wide  latitude  to  judicial 
decisions.  It  has,  no  doubt,  some  broad  principles  of  general  justice  ;  but  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  cases  which  come  before  the  Mekomcb,  there  is  no  specific  provision. 

“  The  Mcltcmeh  is  also  the  court  for  registration  of  landed,  or  other  real  property,  and 
no  legal  transfer  can  take- place  without  its  authority.  In  this  particular  it  exercises 
functions  of  the  very  highest  extent  and  importance and  its  records  are  considered  unim¬ 
peachable  evidence. 

“  The  Koran  is  universally  referred  to  as  the  paramount  law  in  all  Mahomedan  coun¬ 
tries  ;  the  law  of  laws  cannot,  according  to  Mahomedan  prejudices,  be  propagated  by 
printing  ;  thus  it  is  unattainable  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  community,  as  a  manuscript 
Koran  is  always  of  considerable  value.  The  Koran  is  not  indeed  a  code  offering  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  daily  business  of  life  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  almost  as  inaccessible  to  the  great 
body  of  the  community  as  were  the  Christian  scriptures  when  they  existed  only  in  the.  dead 
languages.  A  few  more  enlightened  Mussulmans  have  made  attempts  to  introduce  printed 
copies  of  the  Koran  ;  but  they  have  failed ;  the  printing  is  deemed  a  desecration  ;  a  humi- 
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liation  to  winch  tile  book  ought  not  to  bo  exposed.  The  reverence  for  the  Koran  is  so- 
devoted,  that  any  sentence  which  can  find  a  justification  or  sanction  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  book,  is  submitted  to  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  Mahomcdan  suitors.  Indeed,  so 
blind  is  the  respect  for  all  its  teacliings,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  introduce  a 
system  of  philosophical  jurisprudence  in  the  East,  unless  it  could  be  hi  some  manner  or 
other  connected  with  the  teachings  of  the  prophet.  \- 

“  Salaries  to  Foreigners. — The  salaries  allowed  in  the  pacha’s  sendee  to  Europeans  are 
generally  on  a  liberal  scale,  considering  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  . of  life  in  Egypt.  Some 
in  the  higher  grades  receive  21  purses  per  month,  or  13651.  per  annum;  and  others  from 
6  to  12  purses  per  month,  or  from  390?.  to  780?..  per  annum,  independently  of  rations, 
which  are  allowed  to  all  in  proportion  to  their  rank.  There  is  a  reserved  fund  of  the  salary 
of  one  day  per  month,  which  is  deducted  for  pensions. 

“  Despatch  of  Public  Business. —  The  public  business  in  Egypt,  as  generally  in  the  East, 
is  despatched  in  a  divan,  presided  over  by  a  principal  functionary.  The  correspondence  is 
opened  and  read,  and  answers  dictated  to  the  surrounding  scribes,  who  are  almost  invariably 
Copts.  Sometimes  there  is  a  discussion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  different  members  of  the 
divan  are  consulted  ;  but  a  predominant  weight  is  invariably  given  to  that  of  the  president. 
A  sort  of  publicity  pervades  all  these  proceedings.  There  is  a  perpetual  succession  of 
auditors  and  spectators,  many  of  whom  have  no  interest  ih  the  matters  under  discussion. 
Even  in  the  great  assemblies,  where  the  governors  of  provinces  and  the  highest  authorities 
meet  together  for  the  most  important  purposes,  the  place  of  assemblage  is  generally  a 
large  tent  in  the  open  air,  and -there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  bystander  from  entering. 

“  Punishments. — On  ordinary  occasions,  the  application  of  punishment  to  offenders  is 
immediate  ;  and,  though  often  capricious  and  uncertain,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  bo  not 
in  many  instances  more  salutary  than  the  remedial  measures  employed  by  more  civi¬ 
lized  nations  in  a  bad  system  of  prison  discipline,  transportation  and  capital  punishments. 
An.  offender  detected  in  the  commission  of  crime  is  usually  subjected,  without  delay,  to  a 
bastinading  more  or  less- severe,  according  to  the  award  of  his  judge  ;  whose  .authority  he 
instantly  recognises,  and  to  whose  inflictions  he  unmurinuringly  submits.  In  fact,  wherever 
there  is  power  there  is  obedience,  and  obedience  to  even  the  injustice  which  power  com¬ 
mits.” — Dr.  Bowring’s  Report. — French  Consul’s  Account,  fyc. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REVENUES  OF  EGYPT. 

In  the  middle  of  the  IStli  century,  Mr.  Perry  in  his  travels  in  Egypt, 
speaking  of  the  revenue,  says — 

“  The  revenue  of  Egypt  consists  of  divers  branches.  As  for  example,  the  tax  on  lands, 
(miri,)  and  on  villages ;  the  poll-tax  on  Christians  and  Jews ;  the  customs,  the  cassam, 
and  the  canals. 

“  Every  town  and  village  in  Egypt  pays  a  yearly  tax  to  the  sultan  (except  the  Nile 
should  fail  of  its  usual  bounty,  in  which  case  they  are  exempt)  ;  and  hence  chiefly  arises  the 
fiazne,  or  aunual  treasure  that  is  sent  to'  the  grand  signior.  This  tax,  and  all  others, 
amounts  to  about  6000  purses,  each  valued  at  84?,  sterling.  Two-thirds  of  this  sum  is 
expended  in  paying  at  least  12,000  soldiers,  the  standing  militia  of  Egypt,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  oil,  corn,  and  flour  annually  sent  to  Mecca ;  and  for  clearing  canals,  &c.  200 
purses  ;  besides  which,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  they  manage  to  transmit  to  Con- , 
stantinople  no  more  than  1200  purses  for  the  grand  signior.  Besides  the  said  military 
force,  Egypt  sends  3000  soldiers  (if  demanded)  every  third  year,  to  aid  the  sultan  in  his 

Under  Mehemet  Ali  the  chief  source  of  revenue  continues  to  be  the  miri,  or  land-tax, 
which  from  the  lands  belonging  chiefly  to  the  pacha  is  considered  more  as  rent  than  as  a 
tax.  It  is  levied  at  so  much  per  feddan  —  about  an  acre  ;  the  maximum  not  being 
above  65  piasters  per  feddan,  or  a  little  more  than  13s.,  and  the  very  lowest  about  half 
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that  amount.  The  fellahs  have  been  severely  flogged  when  they  are  in  arrears  of  rent ; 
and  when  they  arc  greatly  in  arrears  they  often  abandon  their  lands.  Another  source  of 
revenue  consists  of  t hc  npaltos,  or  exclusive  rights  to  sell  articles ;  chiefly  hides  and  slcins,  salt, 
wine,  spirits,  fish,  mustard,  boots ;  various  npaltos  paid  by  the  customs  at  Cairo,  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  Damietta,  and  the  farms  called  Hordes. 

The  fiscal  system  of  Egypt-  is  pernicious  to  the  country  and  to  the  treasury ;  and 
the  fraud  in  collection,  and  the  pillage  before  the  revenue  is  paid  to  the  government,  are  the 
consequences  of  an  unsound  system. 

A  translation  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  Egypt  for  1833,  is  given  as  follows  in 
,  Dr.  Bowring's  Report. 


:s  of  Egypt  m  llio  vcaV  12-19  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  A.  I).  1833. 

Purses. 


„  stufis  ami  silk  goods . 

Customs  at  Alexandria  and  muni 

„  Hanncttn  and  Umilaq... 

Fisheries  at  Menzalch  . 

Corn-tax  at  Cain . 

.  Salt,  roots,  and  fish . 

Appaltc  of  liquors  . 

Profit  on  hides . 

Hand  customs  from  Svn: 


ay -salt,  and  stones  .. 


in  dancing  women,  n 

public  singers  . 

Municipal  duty  on  cattle  . 

Appalto  on  senna. . 

Mint 

Duty  on  date  palm  trees  . 
Profit  on  sale  of  mats . 


Custon 
Sal  ai 


;  Alexandria 
rouay  . 


Silver-melting  and  jcwellerv . 

Sugar  manufactures  . 

Okels  and  bazaars  of  Upper  Egypt  .. 

Karateli  duty  . 

Octroi  of  the  hiumini  and  .  fishery 

"  Hake  Minns . 

Boats  on  the  A  lie  . 


12,000 

(1,000 

7,3.93 

1,0(11 

3C|000 

/looo 


2,000 

290 

3,000 


2,400 

505,145 


Purses, 

£  sterling .  2,525,725 


Army  expenses  . 

Principal  functionaries  . 

Coptic  scribes  and  other  employes  . 

Pensions  to  the  old  Moutzelims  . 

Expenses  of  the  caravan  of  pilgrims . 

Cost  of  the  nianulaeturcs  and  wages  ol 

the  workmen,  kc . 

Expenses  for  the  construction  ol  manu¬ 
factories,  dikes,  bridges,  kc . . 

Remittance  to  Constantinople  . 

Budget  of  the  navy . 

Expenses  of  the  viceroys  court . 

Rations  to  public  functionaries . 

Pay  of  the  irregular  Turkish  cavalry.... 


120,000 

39,800 

20,000 


18,000 

12,000 

00,000 


Articles  brought  troni  Europe* . 

Boat  building  at  Boulaq . 

Military  school  . 

Printing  establishments . 

Ship  building  . 

Household  expenses  of  the  viceroy  . 

Material  of  w  ir 

E'orage  for  camels  and  lieasts  of  burden 
Secret  expenses,  missions,  ’  presents  at 

Constantinople,  &c . 

Purchases  of  horses,  camels,  kc . 

„  cashmeres,  cloths,  silk,  jew¬ 
els,  &c . 


£  sterling .  2,102,525 


i  The  revenue  in  1821*  amounted  to  only  240,000  purses,  and  the  expenditure  to  about 
190,000  purses.  The  present  net  revenue  of  Egypt  may  be  estimated  at  least  at  800,000 
purses,  ar  about  4,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the  expenditure  is  less  than  during  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Syria.  The  pacha’s  expenditure  is,  however,  enormous  in  consequence  of  the  public 
works  he  has  been  carrying  on,  and  the  various  improvements  he  has  been  introducing  into 
Egypt.  He  has  no  state  debt.  ,  ; 


In  1821,  12  piasters  were  of  the 


value  as  20  in  1833. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  EGYPT. 


Tlie  church  revenues  are  independent  of  the  state  revenue,  the  mosques  having  ge¬ 
nerally  lands  belonging  to  them. 

MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

“Monies. — By  the  late  regulations  of  his  highness,  the  currency  of  tho  country  is 
established  as  follows.  The  piaster  is  the  standard  money.  It  is  in  weight  and  value  the 
20tli  part  of  the  dollar  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  piaster  is  divided  into  40  paras.  In  silver 
money  there  are.  pieces  of  10  paras,  20  paras,  1  piaster,  Spinsters,  10  piasters,  and  20 
piasters.  In  copper  money-pieces,  of  1  para  nn'd  5  paras.  In  gold,  there  are  pieces  of  5 
piasters,  10  piasters,  20  piasters,  and  100  piasters.  The- value  of  gold  money  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  Spanish  doubloon.  This  system  has  been  substituted  for  one  which  had 
caused  the  gradual" depreciation  of  the  currency.  It  permits  the  circulation  of  foreign 
money  to  be  established,  and  by  securing  a  legal  circulation  to  the  Egyptian  currency,  will 
extend  its  use,  and  facilitate  commercial  transactions. 

“  Weights  and  Measures. — The  drachm  is  the  standard  of  weight:  144  drachms 
make  a  rottolo,  or  pound ;  400  drachms,  an  oke  ;  100  rottoli,  a  kantar  or  quintal.  The 
roub  is  the  standard  of  measure;  it  is  a  truncated  cone,  0-5-  inches  in  height,  and  its 
mean  diameter  inches.  The  roulr  is  divided  into  4  kaddehs  ;  the  kaddehs  into  4 
roubaas,  and  the  roubaa  into  2  karoubias ;  24  roubs  make  1  ardeb.  The  confusion  which 
existed  in  measures  of  length  has  induced  his  highness  to  adopt  the  decimal  system,  of 
which  the  French  ‘  metre’  is  the  standard.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  EGYPT. 

The  agriculture  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Delta  of  Egypt  has  been 
greatly,  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  which  has  been 
prepared  more  for.  warriors  and  a  pastoral  people  than  for  the  cultivating  of 
the  soil.  Mehemet  Ali,  and  his  son  Ibrahim,  though  both  have  been  brought 
up  as  warriors,  are  ardent  farmers.  Ibrahim  Pacha  has  directed  his  special 
attention  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

The  following  statements,  relative  to  the  agriculture  of  Egypt,  are  condensed 
from  Dr.  Bowring’s  report.  Col.  Campbell’s  report,  translations  from  the  first 
volume  of  Riippel’s  Travels  to  Abyssinia,  and  various  accounts  in  French,  Italian, 
and  German.- 

“The  productive  powers  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  are  incalculable.  Wherever  water  is 
scattered,  there  springs  up  a  rapid  and  beautiful  vegetation  ;  the  seed  is  sown  and  watered, 
and  scarcely  any  other  care  is  icquiicd  for  tho  ordinary  fruits  of  earth.  Even  in  spots  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  desert,  and  which  seem  to  he  taken  possession'  of  by  the  sands,  irrigation 
brings  rapidly  forth  a  variety  of  green  herbs  and  plants.  In  two  years  an  agreeable 
garden  may  be  created  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  which  is  the  least  promising 
part  of  Egypt.  Many  a  spot  there  is  where  the  tall  weeds  grow  coarsely  but  splendidly, 
which  would  nourish  the  fairest  fruits  and  richest  produce.  It  is  true  that  much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  by  the  means  of  irrigation.  The  pacha  lias  introduced  more  than 
40,000  salt  ins  or  macliines  for  raising  water,  and  wherever  there  is  water  there  is'fcrtility. 

“  A  perpetual  struggle  is  carried  on  between  the  desert  and  cultivation.  In  many 
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parts  of  the  Delta  the  desert  lias  invaded  and  mastered  the  soil.  In  the  ncighbomhood  of 
Abouzabel,  in  the  district  of  Essiout,  arid  some  other  parts  of  Egypt,  the  desert  has  been 
vanquished  by  cultivation.  In  fact,  were  there  hands  to  plough,  and  water  to  irrigate,  it 
is  not  easy  to  calculate  what  an  immense  tract  of  territory  might  be  rescued  from  waste. 
Still,  to  counterbalance,  as  it  were,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  other  difficulties  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Eastern  regions  present  themselves  in  Egypt.  The  hot  winds  of  the  desert  often 
destroy  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  ;  their  intensity  and  duration  become  objects  to 
him  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  there  are  seasons  in  which  die  hhamsine  (which  takes  its 
name  from  its  ordinary  duration  of  50  days)  dries  up  whole  districts,  even  after  irrigation. 
Added  to  this,  the  prospect  of  large  and  productive  harvests  is  sometimes  cut  off  by  the 
visitations  of  locusts,  which  appear  m  clouds  of  myriads,  destroying  every  thing  before  them. 

“  In  Egypt  one  necessity  absorbs  all  others ;  the  sunshine  to  ripen,  the  fair  weather  for 
gathering  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  may  always  be  reckoned  on,  hut,  unless  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile  irrigate  the  lands,  in  vain  through  immense  districts  is  the  seed  sown,  in  vain  the 
husbandman  goes  forth  to  harvest.  The  inundations  arc  very  various  in  their  character 
and  consequences  :  when  favourable  to  the  upper  regions,  they  are  excessive  in  the  lower; 
and  when  they  suit  the  lower  districts,  they  sometimes  ieave  the  higher  country  almost  dry. 

“  When  the  Nile  rises  from  23  to  24  coudees,  2,000,000  feddans  (of  about  an  English 
acre  each)  are  cultivated.  The  miri  (land-tax)  was,  in  1833,  established  on  this  basis. 
But  often  the  Nile  does  not  rise  above  19  coudees,  and  the  inundation  is  not  permanent 
enough  to  produce  the  effect  desired.  Egypt  is  calculated  to  have  3,500,000  feddans  of 
cultivable  land,  if  cultivation  were  pushed  to  its  greatest  extent. 

“  M.  Linarit,  an  able  French  engineer,  calculated  there  are  in  Lower  Egypt  50,000 
sahiahs  for  ctsiwf  (cultivation  by  irrigation.)  not  to  reckon  shadoofs.  Each  sakiah  may 
be  estimated  as  having  three  oxen  (say  150,000  oxen)  and  two  men  (being  100,000  men 
in  all).  They  work,  on  an  average,  180  days  in  the  year,  the.  oxen  costing  1J  piaster 
each,  making  40,500,000  piasters,  or  405,000/. ;  the  men  at  1  piaster,  making  18,000,000 
piasters.  A  sakiah  costs  for  erection  an  average  of  1 ,200  piasters  ; '  so  that  50,000  repre¬ 
sent  a  capital  of  60,000,000  piasters.  An  ox  is  worth  900.  piasters,  which  represents  a 
capital  of  105,000,000  piasters  ;  thus  the  interest  of  165,000,000  piasters,  which  must  be 
calculated  at  12  per  cent  per  annum,  M.  Linant  estimates  in  all  at  65,520,000  piasters, .  or 
650,000/.  sterling  per  year — an  enormous  outlay  for  the  charges,  of  irrigation  alone.  This 
heavy,  expense,  it  is  imagined,  would  be  got  rid,  of  by'  the  barrage  of  the  Nile,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  fork_of  the  Delta.  The  outlay  on  canals  and  sahiahs  is  immensely 
great;  20,000  purses,  or  100,000/.  sterling,  have  been  spent  in  the  sniali  canal  of  Serdawi, 
which  only  waters,  even  with  the  assistance  of  sakiahs,  8000  feddans  of  land. 

“  Canals. — Independently  of  the  Great  Mahmoudiech  canal  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Nile,  and  which  serves  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  irrigation,  many  canals  have  been 
constructed  under  the  government  of  Mehemet  Ali.  In  the  Delta,  the  canal  of  Tanta, 
whoso  mouth  is  at  Shcbyn,  to  the  south)  and  nenr  Safargah,  joins  a  canal  at  Karr  el 
Sheikh,  west  of  Defyvch ;  it  is  13,500  kassabehs  —  54,000  yards  long  and  4  wide;  has 
four  sluices  at  Vamas,  and  preserves  its  waters  through  the  year.  There  are  also  the  canal 
of  Bouhyeh,- 15,500  kassabehs  =  62,000  yards  long,  and  4  wide,  on  the  Damietta  branch  ; 
that  of  Bahyreh,  26,000  kassabehs  =  104,000  yards  long  and  5  wide,  on  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile.  * 

“  IVclts. — Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Nile  wells  have  been  completed  for  the  supply  of 
water.  Two  English  engineers  repaired  or  excavated,  in  1831  and  1832,  a  considerable 
number  of  wells.  There  are  eight  wells  between  Keneh  and  Kosseir,  four  of  which  have 
been  put  into  a  good  condition. 

“  Distribution  of  Produce. — In  the  distribution  of  agricultural  productions  the  govern¬ 
ment  generally  takes  the  initiative,  by’  determining  what  quantity  of  a  particular  article 
shall  be  cultivated  in  a  given  district,  and  at  a  price  fixed  upon  before  the  time  of  delivery. 
By  this  arrangement  most  of  the  produce  of  the  land  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  terms  determined  by  itself;  and,  in  fact,  the  government,  considering  itself  possessed 
of  the  fee  simple  of  the  lands,  looks'* upon  the  fellahs  as  labourers  under  its 'direction, 
who  may  abandon,  as  indeed  they  frequently  do,  the  lands  whenever  the  conditions  of 
cultivation  arc  not  satisfactory  to  them.  When  the  fellah  is  poor,  the  prices  'paid  by  the 
government  scarcely  allow  him  to  e$ist ;  but  when  the  holder  of  the  lauds  has  capital  for 
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seed,  and  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  returns,  the  prices  allowed  by  the  government  will 
probably  give  from  15  to  20  per  cent  on  the  outlay  of  cnpitnl.  In  bad  and  steril  years  the 
government  furnishes  to  the  fellah  his  seed.  Certain  quantities  are  placed  for  this  purpose 
in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  who  distribute  them  among  the  poorer  peasants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  land  they  hold.  They  repay  the  advances  with  interest  after  the 
harvest.  When  the  produce  is  large,  the  fellah  usually  lays  aside  a  sufficient  provision  ofr 
seed.  t' 

“  Forced  Cultivation. — The  excuse  aleged  for  forcing  a  particular  cultivation  in  Egypt 
is,  that  the  lazy  habits  of  the  fellahs  would  induce  them  to  abandon  cultivation  altogether, 
or  at  all  events  only  to  produce  the  articles  necessary  for  their  own  consumption,  and  such 
as  required  the  smallest  application  of  labour,  were  not  the  despotic  stimulant  applied. 

•  “  Indolence  of  the  Fellahs. — The  indolence  of  the  fellahs  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
justification  of  that  direction  which  the  government  gives  to  cultivation,  by  requiring  the 
production  of  certain  articles  in  particular  localities,  not  allowing  to  the  peasant  or  proprie¬ 
tor  to  decide  as  to  what  produce  would  be  most  profitable  to  him. 

“  Responsibility  of  Districts  for  Taxes. — Under  the  present  system,  a  district  is  respon¬ 
sible  en  masse  for  the  amount  of  its  taxes;  so  that,  if  there  be  any  defaulter,  the  sum  of  the 
defalcation  must  be  made  up  by  those  who  have  already  paid  their  own  quotas.  The  jus- 
'  tification  of  the  present  arrangement  is  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  Sheikhs  el  Beled, 
and  more  powerful  landholders,  often  contrive  to  ruin  the  petty  cultivator  by  the  unfair 
distribution  of  the  imposts ;  and  tlfat  the  only  check  upon  their  rapacity  is  to  make  the 
whole  of  the  tax-payers  responsible  for  the  whole  amount  levied  on  the  district. 

“  Agricultural  Monopolies. — The  monopolies  and  interferences  of  the  Egyptian  govern¬ 
ment  with  agriculture  have  to  a  great  extent  grown  up  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the 
encouragement  of  several  of  the  consuls  of  Alexandria,  who  have  been  often  the  agents  of 
the  pacha ;  and,  while  they  have  reprcsented'the  different  courts,  have  been  carrying  on  a 
large  and  lucrative  trade  on  their  own  account.  Except  the  consuls-general  of  England, 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Spain;  all  the  others  are  said  to  be  merchants  who  deal  largely 
in  the  commodities. of  the  country,  and  whose  intercourse  with  the  authorities  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  for  private  than  for  public  objects.  The  fellah  who  has  sold  his  produce  at  the 
price  the  government  chooses  to  give,  which  is  always  low,  is  often  compelled  to  buy  it 
again  at  the  price  the  government  chooses  to  fix,  which  is  invariably  high,  nor  can  he 
always  obtain  it,  offer  what  he  may.  By  this  impoverishment  of  the  fellah,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  itself  a  sufferer.  The  payment  of  his  taxes  falls  into  arrear,  his  land  is  neglected, 
and  then  abandoned,  and  the  diminished  receipts  of  the  treasury  are  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  diminished  culture  of  the  soil. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  present  any  thing  like  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
Egypt,  every  district  having  characteristics  of  its  own.  I  will  mention  a  few  facts,  col¬ 
lected  in  various  localities,  which  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  several  topics,  by 
reference  to  particular  cases. 

“  The  Faioum. — In  the  Faionm,  which  was  formerly  the  most  richly-cultivated  part  of 
Egypt,  the  desert  has  made  many  inroads..  The  irrigation  of  this  part  of  the  country  is 
provided  for,,  not  by  wells  or  shadoofs,  but  by  a  variety  of  streams  and  watercourses,  which 
supply,  but  insufficiently,  the  land  with  humidity.  Compared  with  very  remote  times, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  country,  so  well  known  as  the  garden  of  Egypt, 
has  lost  much  of  its  fertility. 

“  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Es  Siout  district  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land  has  increased 
one-fifth  since  1830;  that  the  average  produce  of  wheat  is  from  six  aidcbs  (30  bushels) 
per  feridan,  to  eight  ardebs,  or  40  bushels.  The  value  of  dourah  was  to  wheat  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  6  to  10,  and  it  frequently  gave  12  ardebs  (60  bushels)  per  feddan.  In  tin's  dis¬ 
trict  it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  instead  of  daily  wages,  to  give  the  fellah  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  cultivation  of  indigo  has,  in  some  cases,  been 
eminently  successful,  and  has  given  a  return  equal  to  four  or  five  purses  (20/.  to  251.  ster¬ 
ling)  per  feddan.  Opium  and  sugar  give  also  profitable  results. 

“  In  the  district  of  Esneh,  25,000  feddans  of  land  are  in  cultivation  for  the  summer  crops 
of  dourah  and  maize,  and  about  20,000  for  the  winter  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Of  these 
3000  are  irrigated  by  thejnundations  of  the  Nile,  and  nearly  20,000  by  the  sakiah  or  sha¬ 
doof.  A  feddan  requires  the  labour  of  one  fellah  tp  irrigate  it  id  summer,  and  two  fellahs 
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in  winter,  from  the  lowness  of  the  water  in  the  Nile.  There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
production  of  the  fields  which  are  artificially  watered,  compared  with  those  irrigated  by  the 
Nile.  The  feddan  watered  by  the  shadoof  will  give  from  10  to  12  ardebs,  while  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  those  watered  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  does  not  exceed  4  or  5  ardebs.  The 
most  productive  spots  are  the  islands  of  the  Nile,  which  usually  render  the  maximum  of 
from  10  to  12  ardebs  of  wheat;  but  in  the  mainland  the  average  does  not  exceed  7 
to  8  ardebs.  Of  barley  the  produce  is  from  20  to  24  ardebs  the  feddan. 

“  M.  Mengin  calculates  that  1,856,000  feddans  were  cultivated  in  1833. 

“  In  1835,  2,000,000  of  feddans  were  said  to  be  under  culture,  paying  miri,  or  land-tax-, 
at  the  rate  of  from  24  to  30  rials  per  feddan  ;  as  for  Upper  Egypt,  some  lands  only  pay 
16  to  17  rials;  25  rials  were  calculated  as  the  average,  and  the  receipt,  vaguely  esti¬ 
mated,  will  be  90,000,000  rials,  =  1 12,500,000  piasters,  or  225,000  purses,  =  1,125,000/. 
sterling.” 

“  Produce  of  Egypt. — The  produce  of  Egypt,  in  1834,  was  stated  to  Dr.  Bowring  to  be 
as  follows  : 


Wheal . 


Total 


Ardebs. 

.  950,000 
.  800,000 
70,000 
,  500,000 

100,000 
.  850,000 
50,000 
35,000 
110,000 

3,585,000  I 


Cotton  (Egyptian  quality) 

Ditto  (foreign  quality) . 

Flax  . 

Indigo . 

Saffron . 

Tobacco  . 

Ilcnnab . 

Silk 

Opium . 

Dice  . 


.  cwt.  32,000 
do.  6,000 
do.  200,000 
.  dor  55,000 
.  okes  77,300 
.  cwt.  3,500 
do.  100,000 
do.  30,000 
.  okes  05,000 
do.  15,000 
ardebs  GO, 000 
do.  136,000 


“Ardebs  of  Cairo,  cach  =  14  Paris  bushels;  or,  1,821  hectolitres  each.  The  Damictta 
ardeb  is  225  okes  ;  the  oke  400  drachms.  The  Rosetta  ardeb  is  155  okes  ;  the  oke  2|  lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

“  The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  Egypt  may  be  estimated  at  from  1,000,000  (or 
630,000  imperial  quarters  in  an  ordinary  year)  to  2,000,000  of  ardebs  in  a  good  season. 

“  In  abundant  years,  wheat  has  been  sold  at  25  piasters  per  ardeb  ;  this  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  ;  it  has  been  as  high  os  190  piasters,  as  was  the  case  in  1838  ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  the  heavy  cx-penses  of  sowing,  labour,  and  harvesting,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
returns  for  wheat  production  on  capital,  are  not  less  on  an  average  than  10  to  20  per  cent 
per  annum  ;  and  this  is  considerably  increased  when  the  cultivator  has  camels  and  oxen  of 
his  own. 


dt 


“  Produce  of  a  Feddan  or  Acre. — The  following  is  a  pro  forma  account  of  the  pro- . 
:c  and  expenses  on  a  feddan  of  land  sown  with  wheat : 

Piasters.  Piasters. 


“  It  will  give  an  average  of  4  ardebs  sold  at  50  piasters  .  .  .  =  200 

Jliri,  say  maximum  28  rials  =  piasters  ....  63 

Rowing  and  cost  of  labour  ........  20 

Labour  for  harvest  2  days  for  10  labourers  =  20  sheaves  and 

straw  per  3  ueheba  i  ardeb  .....  .  12.20 

These  labourers  also  have  the  right  of  gleaning  after  the  harvest. 

Transport  from  the  field  to  the  village,  4  days’  camel  hire  at 

2^  piasters  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Two  pair  oxen  for  thrashing,  4  days  at  5  piasters  .  .  .40 

Labourers  4  days  at  2  kele,  each  being  1  ueheba  =  4  ueheba 

or  $  of  an  ardeb .  .16 

Four  days  for  the  keeper  at  1  kele  .....  8  . 

Small  charges  .......  .4 

-  173.20 


\  Profit 

“  Donrah  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  Upper  Egypt 


.  ;  26.20 
its  ordinary 


f  A  seed  with  a  somewhat  bitter  taste,  whose'Hour  is  mixed  with  dourah  by  the  fellahs. 
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price  is  about  30  or  40  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  wheat.  It  is  more  commonly  the  food 
of  the  fellah  than  any  other  grain,  and  is  cultivated  with  much  success. 

“  Rice  is  also  an  important  article ;  it  is  principally  grown  in  the  lower  lands  of  the 
Delta.  The  district  around  Rosetta  produced,  formerly,  above  110,000  ardebs;  but  the 
cultivation  had  diminished,  according  to  a  late  return,  to  about  one-tenth  part  of  this  amount. 

It  is  now  understood  to  be  somewhat  on  the  increase. 

“  Tobacco  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Middle  Egypt,  but  the  quality  is  inferior 
and  is  used  otdy  for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  Syria  supplies  the  greater  quantity  of 
the  tobaceo  used  by  the  opulent  classes. 

“  Cotton  is  incomparably  the  most  important  product  of  Egypt.  Its  introduction  is 
wholly  due  to  the  enterprise  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  average  growth  of  this  article,  as  re¬ 
gards  her  relations  with  foreign  countries,  may  be  said  to  fluctuate  from  100,000  to  150,000 
bales  per  year,  the  bale  being  about  2  cwt.,  the  price  varying  from  S  dollars  to  20  dollars  per 
quintal.  - 

“  Cotton  is  not  willingly  cultivated  by  the  fellah,  and  would  probably  be  scarcely  pro¬ 
duced  at  all  but  through  the  interference  of  the  pacha.  When  the  grower  is  rich  and  in¬ 
fluential  enough  to  protect  himself  against  the  exaction  and  the  dishonesty  of  the  collectors 
and  other  agents  of  the  government,  cotton  production  at  the  price  paid  by  the  pacha  is 
profitable ;  but  when  the  poor  fellah  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  officers  of  the  state,  his  situation  is 
frequently  most  deplorable,  and  he  is  pillaged  without  mercy;  often  when  the  cotton  he 
produces  is  of  superior  quality  he  gets  only  the  ordinary  price;  he  is  cheated  in  weight, 
and  cheated  by  being  kept  out  of  his  money ;  indeed  the  functionary  too  often  dreams  of 
nothing  but  to  extort  from  the  suffering  fellah  whatever  he  can  get  hold  of.  Another  cause 
for  the  unwillingness  with  which  cotton  is  cultivated  is,  that  it  produces  only  one  crop_  per 
year,  while  many  other  fruits  of  the  soil  give  two  or  three  harvests. 

“  The  average  produce  of  cotton  does  not  exceed  two  eantars  per  feddan,  and  in  many 
parts  not  more  than  one  eantar;  with  proper  attention  to  irrigation,  to  cultivation,  and  to 
gathering  the  wool,  seven  or  even-eight  eantars  per  feddan  may  frequently  be  obtained  ; 
and  five  eantars  would  be  a  fair  average  production  at  a  price  of  200  piasters  per  eantar. 
In  Lower  Egypt  the  water-wheel  is  usually  employed  in  irrigating  cotton  lands,  the  fellah 
having  generally  oxen  for  the  work;  but  in  Middle  and  Upper' Egypt  the  water  is  for  the 
most  part  raised  by  hand,  employing  the  simplest  of  all  machines— a  pole,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  suspended  a  leather  bag,  which  descends  to  the  water,  and  at  the  other  end  a  large 
stone,  or  a  quantity  of  clay,  to  balance  the  weight  of  water,  the  pole  being .  suspended  on 
an  upright  post.  Sometimes  there  arc  two  or  three  such  machines  to  raise  the  water  from 
the  river  to  the  higher  grounds,  by  a  succession  of  reservoirs.  During  many  months  of  the 
year  the  whole  Arali  population  appears  to  be  engaged  in  bringing  water  from  the  Nile— 
to  the  adjacent  fields. 

“  Generally  speaking,  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton :  a  strong 
soil,  retaining  its  humidity,  where  the  tree  can  become  most  robust,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Nile,  is  preferred,  not  subject  to  the  inundations,  however.  The  fellahs  place 
dikes  around  the  plantations  to  preserve  them  from  the  flooding.  In  winter  they  are  wa¬ 
tered  every  fifteen  days.  In  spring  (on  account  of  the  heavy  dews)  generally  once  only 
in  twelve  days.  In  Lower  Egypt  the  soil  is  once  ploughed  ;  in  the  Said  twice,  if  the  land 
is  light.  Furrows  are  traced  at  a  distance,  of  1  metr.  25  cent.  (50  inches)  ;  the  depth 
ploughed  is  36  centimetres.  The  plough  is  generally,  but  the  hoe  is  sometimes  used.  The 
ox,  buffalo,  and  ass  are  the  auxiliaries.  The  earth,  after  being ‘ploughed,  is  broken  and 
levelled  by  the  hoc  ;  holes  are  made  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  the  seed  is 
placed,  two  to  four  grains  in  every  hole,  at  a  depth  of  two  to  three  inches,  the  grains  having 
been  previously  steeped  24  hours  in  water  ;  they  always  sow  in  March  and  April.  The 
distance  of  the  cotton-trees  one  from  another  is  about  a  metre.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  towns,  the  spaces  are  planted  with  vegetables,  &c.  The  intention  of  the  fellah  is  always 
to  sow  in  straight  lines,  but  he  seldom  succeeds.  Sometimes  two  or  three  plants  .grow  up 
together  without  any  disadvantage.  The  weeds  which  spring  between  the  trees,  after  the 
inundation,  are  removed  by  hand,  and  at  the  commencement  of  winter  the  plough  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  operation  in  the  large  plantations,  and  the  hoe  in  the  small  ones  ;  this  clearing 
begins  when  the  plant  is  three  metres  high.  The  clearing  is  beneficial  to  the  soil:  On  the 
second  year  the  weeding  is  accomplished  by  the  plough  and  hoc.  The  cotton-tree  is 
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pruned  with  a  sort  of  hook,  so  closely,  that  all  the  branches  are  lopped  and  used  as  firewood. 
The  fellahs,  who  have  no  instrument  in  Upper  Egypt,  break  off  the  branches,  which  does  no 
injury  to  the' tree.  The  cotton-tree  is  less  closely  pruned  the  first  year  than  the  second  and 
third  ;  the  tree  is  much  strengthened  by  pruning.  Formerly  there  were  trees  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  old,  but  it  is  ascertained  that  after  tlu-ee  years  the  produce  diminishes.  Generally 
speaking,  the  produce  of  a  tree  is  from  1  to  l£  lb.  for  the  first  year,  ]T  to  li  the  second 
and  third  year;  after  which  the  quantity  lessens.  The  cotton  harvest  begins  in  July,  and 
^finishes  in  January  ;  when  the  weather  is  wet,  the  harvest  ends  in  December.  A  labourer 
can  collect  from  15  to  18  lbs.  of  cotton  per  day  ;  a  labourer  can  cultivate  four  feddans,  each 
feddan  containing  1000  cotton-trees  ;  but  for  the  removing  the  cotton  fi-om  the  capsules  the 
assistance  of  children  is  called  in.  The  cotton  is  separated  by  a  simple  machine,  moved 
by  the  foot,  consisting  of  two  cylinders  ;  a  workman  can  separate  from  12  to  15  lbs.  per  day. 
When  the  fellah  is  a  small  cultivator,  be  himself  separates  the  cotton  ;  when  a  large  one,  he 
employs  labourers,- who  are  paid  five  francs  for  separating  a  quintal  of  120  lbs.  Nothing 
is  done  for  cleansing  the  cotton  after  its  separation  from  the  husks.  It  is  put  into  bales  in  a 
dirty  and  peppery  state  ;  sometimes  a  fellah  pays  attention  to  the  cleanness  of  bis  cotton,  but 
rarely.  For  packing,  only  the  pressure  of  the  foot  was  employed  formerly ;  of  late  the 
American  press  has  been  introduced.  There  are  six  such  presses  in  Boulaq,  each  -worked  by 
three  labourers,  who  pack  18  to  20  bales  per  day.  The  bales  are  of  100  kilogrammes, 
li  metre  high,  1  ’metre  wide ;  'but  by  the  new  system,  the  same  weight,  1  metre  in  height, 
and  1  i  metre  of  diameter. 

“  No  advances  are  ordinarily  made  to  the  fellah  by  the  pacha;  he  requires  the  payment  of 
the  miri  after  the  harvest ;  the  fellah  is  obliged  to  deliver  all  his  produce  to. the  pacha,  who 
pays  the  cultivator  from  1 12  to  150  piasters  the" quintal  of  120  lbs.,  according  to  the  quality, 
the  fellah  being  required  to  deliver  it  in  the  principal  town  of  the  district.  lie  receives  a 
document  for  the  value  of  the  cotton  ;  if  he  have  not  paid  his  contributions,  the  amount 
is  deducted  from  them  ;  if  he  have,  he  gets  his  money  little  by  little  at  the  convenience  of 
the  director  of  the  district.  The  price  of  labour  in  the  Said  is  from  20  to  30  paras  a  day 
for  field-labour.- -  In  Lower  Egypt  it  is  30  .to  40.  The  expense  of  living- is  about  half  the 
price  of  labour.  There  are  abundance  of  fellahs  whose  expenditure  is  scarcely  \<l.  per  day. 
The  cotton-grounds  should  be  removed  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  either  by  dikes  or 
their  elevated  position.  On  the  contrary,  wheat,  pulse,  &c.,  succeed  best  in  the  inundated 
lands.  For  these  the  sowing  takes  place  in  the  month  of  November,  after  the  retreat  of  the 
waters  ;  but  of  cotton  in  March  or  April.  There  the  introduction  of  cotton  has  interfered 
little  with  the  means  of  producing  wheat,  &c.,  but  has  principally  driven  maize  out  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  arrangement  for  cultivation  is,  that  the  commanders  of  the  provinces,  according 
to  the  orders  of  the  pacha,  directs  the  quantity  of  feddans  to  be  sown  with  cotton  in  each 
village,  after  an  examination  of  the  localities.  The  head  of  the  villages  sub-dirccts  to  each 
fellah  the  quantity  of  feddans  he  is  to  sow.  When  produced,  the  cotton  is  delivered  as 
above  described.  There  was  at  first  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  fellahs  to  cotton 
cultivation  ;  but  as  it  really  interfered  little  with  other  produce,  they  have  willingly  adopted 
it,  as  the  pacha  has  assisted  them  with  wells  and  water-wheels,  which  have  greatly  tempted 
them.  The  first  price  paid  by  the  pacha  was  175  piasters;  but  the  reduction  of  that  price 
has  led  to  a  diminished  zeal  and  an  increased  neglect. 

“  Haw  Silk  is  an  object  to  which  some  attention  has  been  paid  in  Egypt,  and  is  likely 
to  become  of  great  importance  hereafter.  The  mulberry-trees  sprout  in  January,  and  are 
in  full  leaf  the  10th  or  18th  of  February.  There  are  mulberry  plantations  at  Ouady  Somulat, 
in  the  provinces  of  Sharkyeh,  Mansourah,  Menouf,  Garbyeih,  Kaloubeych,  Damietta, 
Rosetta,  and  Ghizeli.  There  are  3000  feddans  of  mulberry-trees  in  Ouady  Somulat,  and 
7000  in  the  other  districts.  Three  hundred  mulberry-trees  occupy  a  feddan,  so  that  there 
are  three  millions  of  trees  in  all.  The  produce  of  silk  was,  in  1 832,  G748  olccs. 

“  Many  hundred  feddans  have  been  planted  with  mulberry-trees  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and 
its  cultivation  is  still  extending;  but  the  Egyptian  production  is  not  equal  to  the  Egyptian 
demand  for  raw  silk,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  imported  from  Syria. 

“  The  Sugar-cane  has  of  late  assumed  considerable  importance  among  the  agricultural 
products  of  Egypt,  and  its  cultivation  will  no  doubt  rapidly  spread. 

“  The  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  the  cane  is  272  feddans,  and  the  number  of  ' 
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labourers  employed  in  harvesting  was  750.  Their  pay  was  30  paras  =  1  £r/.  per  day. 
Gathering  the  cane  and  making  the  sugar  employs  two  months.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  labourers  mutilated  themselves  by  cutting  off  the  first  finger  of  the  right-hand,  de¬ 
stroying  the  right  eye,  or  pulling  out  the  front  teeth,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conscription. 

“  The  produce  ot  sugar  is  about  274  cantors  (each  about  100  lbs.  avoirdupois)  per  feddan. 
The  sugar  is  thrice  boiled;  the  crushing-wheels  are  moved  by  oxen,  and  fill  14  to  1(5 
vessels  containing  about  four  cantars  altogether  in  the  24  hours.  The  works  proceed  night 
and  day,  and  when  the  labourers  are  weary,  and  take  their  rest,  they  are  replaced  by 
others.  Most  of  the  pans  employed  are  of  coarse  earthenware,  manufactured  on  the’  spot. 
The  canes  grow  to  a  great  height,  and  are  large  .in  diameter;  Id  persons  are  necessary  to 
supply  a  mill,  and  when  they  have  completed  their  work,  -they  leave  off  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  the  time  they  have  been  occupied.  Independently  of  the  men,  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  and  girls  are  employed,  and  their  wages  are  from  10  to  25  paras  per  day, 
■|cf.  to  lir/.  The  government  provides  bread  for  them  at  a  price  generally  somewhat 
under  the  price  of  the  market;  they  were  charged,  .for  example,  12  paras  =  $tl.  per  okc, 
instead  of  20=  Ijr/.,  which  was  the  cost  from  the  baker  ;  and  at  these  prices  were  allowed 
to  purchase  an  okc  per  day,  the  amount  of  which  is  deducted  from  their  wages.  They 
would  willingly  obtain  more  bread,  but  the  quantity  supplied  is  limited.  The  sugar  is 
made  of  different  qualities ;  the  finest  lump  sugar  sells  for  302  piasters  per  can  tar  =  7 \d. 
per  lb.  The  sugar-cane  is  found  to  exhaust  even  the  rich  soil  of  Egypt ;  and  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  frequently  to  shift  the  place  of  production.  The- character  of  the  soil,  however, 
and  the  facilities  for  irrigation,  tlie  very  low  cost  of  labour,  would  seem  to  point  out 
Egypt  as  particularly  well  calculated  for  sugar  production.  In  these  districts,  2d.  a  day 
may  be  estimated  as  the  average  value  of  man’s  daily  labour.  The  adjacency  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  to  a  cheap  river  communication  adds  greatly  to  their  profitable  character.  For 
sugar,  cotton,  ruin,  and  indigo,  the  facilities  which  Egypt  affords  are  boundless. 

“  Another  return  of  the  produce  of  sugar-cane  cultivation  gave,  from  152  feddans  of  land, 
4010  cantars  of  sugar,  and  4493  cantars  of  molasses,  being  about  26  cantars  of  sugar,  and  29 
of  molasses  per  feddan.  There  is  a  sugar  refinery  at  Reyremoun  ;  it  was  established  in  1 8 1 8 
by  an  Englishman,  who  was  succeeded  by  two  Italians.  The  whole  is  tolerably  well  organ¬ 
ized.  In  1826  the  demand  was  interfered  with  by  large  European  importations;  but  the 
quality  has  greatly  improved.  In  1831  the  refiners  produced  11,000  quintals.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  received  3000  quintals  of  molasses  from  neighbouring  provinces,  independently  of 
the  molasses  produced  from  the  11,000  quintals  manufactured.  They  buy  first  quality  raw 
sugar  at  60  piasters  per  quintal,  58  piasters  second  quality,  and  34  to  40  piasters  third  quality. 
The  first  quality  refined  is  called  moukarar,  and  sold  at  300  piasters  per  quintal  (of  100 
rottoli,  the  rottolo  =144  drachms)  ;  second  quality  is  called  kasr,  the  price  150  piasters. 


Approximate  Estimate  of  the  Expenses  upon  a  Feddan  of  Land  devoted  to  Sugar-cane 
Cultivation  in  the  Year  1837,  furnished  by  the  Nazir  .of  Ibrahim  Pacha  s  Sugar  Works. 


Land-tax . 

Food  for  cattle.  SCO  days . 

Pigeon’s  dung,  I5ardebs,  for  manure . 

Cost  of  the  sugar-cane  seed . 

50  labourers  for  clearing  the  ground . 

Rewards  to  labourers,  7  tor  .3  days . 

Labourers  for  levelling  the  ground . . 

Workmen  for  raising  the  water,  days  500  ... 

Porters  for  carrying  the  seeds . 

Eight  persons  fo’rcleaning  the  seed . 

Twelve  persons  for  spreading  the  pigeon 


Head  sower...; . 

Ropes  for  water- wells  ... 
48  persons  for  cleaning  t 
64  persons  for  attending 
Boilers  and  sugar 


105.00 

124.00 

27.20 


ikcrs .  33.30 

ied  forward  . 14S4.30 


Brought  forward  . 1484.30 

16  porters .  12.00 

Water-carriers .  4.00 

Firemen  .  12.00 

Porters  for  carrying  the  liquid  .  80.00 

Director  of  the  lire .  4.00 

Cost  of  firewood . ;. . 102.00 

Cost  of  oil  for  lighting  .  12.00 

Cost  of  tallow  and  soap .  4-00 

Cost  for  hay  for  animals  employed  about 

the  fires .  48.00 

Payment  of  jamsarics,  clerks,  &c . lUo.OO 

2035.30 

Expenses  of  working  the  sugnr  ‘ .  80.00 

„  the  second  process  . 86.30 
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Results  of  the  Produce  of  a  Feddan  in  Raw  Sugar. 


f  Piasters. 

Value  of  cantars  12,  rotols  40,  best  sugar .  3,120.00 

Value  of  cantars  14,  rotols  4.  second  quality  sugar .  842.16  * 

Value  of  caniars  29,  rotols  33,  ordinary  sugar  . 1.466.26 

5,429.02 

Deduct  expenses  as  above  . . .  2,202.20 

Net  proceeds  of  a  Peddan  of  Land  . . .  3,236.22 


=  32 1.  sterling. 

“Rum. — Some  progress  lias  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  rum  in  the  sugar  dis¬ 
tricts  possessed  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  quality  is  fair,  and  the  pacha  lias  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  Omer  Eft'endi,  an  intelligent  Mahomedan,  to  examine  into  the  manufacture  of 
rum,  in  order  to  introduce  the  best  methods  for  its  production  in  Egypt,  lie  has  made 
arrangements  with  persons  thoroughly  masters  of  the  subject  to  quit  the  British  colonies 
and  establish  themselves  in  Egypt.  In  1831,  14,000  quintals  of  molasses  were  distilled. 
1  quintal  gives  10  -okes  of  nun  of  28  degrees.  The  cost  is  11  piasters  for  manufac¬ 
turing  :  15  piasters  is  the  first  cost  of  molasses.  The  rum  sold  at  182  piasters  per  quintal 
of  36  okes  ;  the  expenses  of  management  were  20  per  cent. 

“  Many  Armenians  have  been  invited  from 'the  East  Indies  to  teach  the  fellahs  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  indigo ;  and,  in  consequence,  indigo- works  have  been  established  at 
Shoubra,  Shnbyah,  in  the  province  of  Kali ub,  Aznzyeh,  in  the  Sharkich,  jit- Mcnouf, 
Ahmoun,  Mehalir  cl  Kcbir,  and  Birkct  el  Kosscir.  In  the  Faioum  and  in  Bcnisouef  there  are 
also  indigo  establishments  ;  thcyjill  belong  to  the  government  and  are  each  directed  by  a 
nazir,  who  is  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  workmen,  and  with  sending  the  indigo  to  a 
general  depot  in  Cairo,  where  it  is  sold  for  the  'Turkish  and  European  markets  :  the  quan¬ 
tity  produced  fluctuates  much,  the  estimates  varying  from  15,000  to  80,000  okes. 

“  Opium. — Armenians  were  invited  from  Smyrna  som.e  years  ago  to  cultivate  opium 
in  Egypt.  At  the  end  of  October,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  the 
seed,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  pulverized  earth,  is  sown  in  a  strong  soil,  in  furrows;  after 
15  days  the  plant  springs  up,  and  in  two  months  has  the  thickness  of  a  Turkish  pipe,  and 
a  height  of  four  feet ;  the  stalk  is  covered  with  long  oval  leaves,  and  the  fruit  which  is 
greenish,  resembles  a  small  orange.  Some  plants  bear  four  fruits  at  equal  distances  ;  when 
there  is  but  one,  it  is  invariably  at  the  top.  Every  morning  before  sunrise,  in  its  progress 
to  maturity,  small  incisions  are  made  in  the  sides  of  the  fruit,  from  which  a  white 
liquor  distils  almost  immediately,  which  is  collected  in  a  vessel;  it  soon  becomes  black  and 
thickish,  and  is  rolled  into  balls,  which  are  covered  with  the  washed  leaves  of  the  plant ; 
in  this  state  it  is  sold.  When  the  seed  is  sown  in  lion-inundated  ground,  the  sakia  or 
water-wheel  is  employed,  but  the  produce  is  less  and  of  inferior  quality.  The  opium-seeds 
are  crushed  for  lamp  oil,  and  the  plant  is  used  for  fuel.  In  1831,  14,500  okes  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  at  110  piasters  per  oke. 

“  Olives. — There  is  not  a  large  extraction  of  vegetable  oils  in  Egypt;  olive  plantations 
are  extending,  however,  considerably  ;  the  fruit  is  large,  hut  not  sufficiently  unctuous  to  be 
very  productive.  In  the  Faioum  district,  however,  the  olive  answers  well,  and  the  peasantry 
willingly  engage  in  its  cultivation.  In  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  the  olive  has  been 
extensively  introduced.  Ibrahim  Pacha  has  planted  multitudes  of  olive-trees,  and  they 
have  succeeded  tolerably  well.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  in  his  plantations  is  good.  The 
uoiv  mnption  of  oil  for  burning  is  \%ry  great,  not  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when 
illuminations  take  place  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  but  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  light. 

“  Natron. — The  natron  lakes  have  been  of  late  years  worked  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  M.  Bafli,  the  capital  having  been  furnished  by  Mr.  George  Gibarra.  M.  Baffi  had 
obtained  reputation  by  the  introduction  of  the  process  for  obtaining  saltpetre  without  any 
other  heat  than  that  of  the  temperature' of  Egypt.  The  lakes  which  furnish  the  natrum  or 
mineral  alkali  are  at  about  12  hours’  distance  from  any  inhabited  spot,  and  a  succession  of 
experiments  have  led  to  a  production  of  a  very  pure  material,  which  is  said  to  have  many 
advantages  over  the  best  potashes.  The  article  known  to  chemists  as  carbonate  of  soda  has 
been  purified  in  the  proportion  of  90  to  17  of  the  old  natron  of  commerce. 
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u  Rosewater. — Faiowm  is  the  land  of  rose-trees.  In  May  the  soil  is  twice  turned  up, 
divided  into  squares,  and  slips  are  then  planted  in  holes  at  a  distance  of  2-t  feet.  The 
slips  are  covered  with  earth,  which  is  kept  constantly  humid,  till  the  trees  appear  above 
ground,  when  the  irrigation  is  lessened  and  the  trees  reach  their  natural  height  of  about,  2  .1 
feet.  At  the  end  of  December  tbe  shoots  are  cut  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  irrigation 
being  recommenced  for  30  to  40  days,  being  tbe  time  necessary  for  tbe  budding  and  blowing 
of  the  flower.  The  roses  are  gathered  every  morning  before  sunrise,  while  covered  with 
dew  ;  they  are  placed  in  an  alembic  ere  they  dry  or  heat,  and  the  distillation  lasts  six  hours. 
The  water  is  white  when  drawn  from  the  alembic ;  that  offered  for  sale  is  generally  yelloiced. 
by  a  mixture  of  water  from  roses  which  have 'been  infused.  A  foddan  gives  from  six  to 
6evcn  quintals  of  roses.  In  1832,  800  quintals  were  collected.  By  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  from  distillation,  these  800  quintals  give  400,  which  produced  40,000  rottoli  of  rose- 
water.  A  feddan  planted  with  rose-trees  costs  60  piasters  for  culture  and  taxes,  and  gives 
3  quintals,  which  give 300  rottoli,  which,  at  three  piasters,  produce  900  piasters  net.  But, 
no  person  is  allowed  to  distil  roses  for  his  own  account,  and  those  who  cultivate  them  are 
obliged  to  sell  them  to  the  government. 

“  Otto  of  Roses  is  not  manufactured  in  the  Faioum.  The  consequence  of  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  the  gradual  diminution  of  rose-trees  throughout  the  district,  every  person  being 
interested  in  producing  ns  few  as  possible. 

“Dates. — One  of  the  most  productive  and  most  extensively  cultivated  objects  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  the  date-tree.  It  is  spread  over  all  Egypt,  is  a  source  of  considerable 
revenue  to  the  government  ( 1  piaster  per  tree  being-  generally-levied),  and  administers, 
both  by  its  fruit,  trunk,  brandies,  leaves,  and  fibres,  to  the  comforts  of  the  natives  fur  more 
than  any  other  product  of  the  soil.  Revenue  is  collected  on  about  2,000,000  of  daty-t  rees. 

“  Madder  is  produced  in  Middle  Egypt  to  some  extent  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  principally  for  dyeing  the  tarbouche,  or  skullcaps,  which  are  universally  worn. 
Madder  cultivation  was  introduced  in  1825.  In  1833  there  were -300  feddans  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  500  in  the  Delta  and  the  Kelyoub,  devoted  tS  madder  roots. 

“  fVine. — Egypt  was  never  celebrated  for  its  wines.  Alow  attempts  have  been 
made,  principally  by  Ibrahim  Bacha,  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  vine;  and  some 
tolerably  good  wine  has  been  made.  The  white  wine  resembles  Marsala,  though  it  is  not 
equal  to  it  in  quality ;  the  red  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  common  wine  of  Spain.  : 

“  Trees. — The  indigenous  trees  of  Egypt' are  few.  The  acacia  ( lebbek)  has  a  fine 
foliage  in  the  time  of  the  inundation.  The  heart  of  the  trunk,  which  is  black,  is  employed 
m  wheel-making  and  salvias  :  the  white  part  of  the  trunk  easily  decays. 

“  The  sycamore  (gimmis)  is  knotty  and  not  easily  split;  it  is  used  much  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sakias.  Its  fruits  grow  from  the  trunk,  but  do  not  ripen  unless  cut. 

“  The  acacia  nilotria  (saat)  is  used  for  hedges  and  enclosures  ;  it  is  also  employed  for 
boat-building  on  the  Nile,  for  sakias,  and  for  charcoal.  In  Upper  Egypt  gum  is  extracted 
from  this  tree.  Boats  are  constructed  in  Senaar  of  the  saat,  which  comes  down  the  Nile 
for  sale.  Its  fruit,  called  karat,  is  used  for  tanning,  and  it  completely  impregnates  the 
leather  in  40  days  ;  so  tanned,  the  leather  resists  heat  admirably,  but  not  humidity. 

“  The  ell  is  a  tree  of  light  wood,  which  flourishes  with  so  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  to 
grow  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert.  Its  appearance  resembles  the  cypress.  ’’ 

“  The  nebk  is  a  tree  bearing-  fruit  resembling  olives,  whose  wood  is  employed  for  various 
purposes. 

“  The  doum  (hyphicne  eoriacea)  is  a  dichotomous  palm  ;  the  wood  is  used  for  the 
making  of  sakias.  It  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  not  easily  split. 

“  The  date  palm  (phoenix  dactilifera,  Bin.)-  It  is  easily  propagated  by  the  off-shoots 
from  the  roots  :  of  its  leaves,  brooms  and  hrush.es  are  made ;  of  the  l if,  by  which  the 
branches  are  bound  together,  all  sorts  of  cordage  ;  the  trunk  is  pmployed  for  house-building 
and  many  other  purposes ;  and  the  fruit,  of  universal  consumption. 

“  Orange-trees  are  very  numerous  in  the  province  of  Galium,  and  lemon-trees  arc  com¬ 
mon.  There  are  many  plum-trees,  and  some  apple  and  peach  trees  ;  large  quantities  of  figs 
and  cacti. 

“  There  are  hut  few  medicinal  trees ,-  the  khiar  shember  is  a  fruit  used  for  purging. 
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*•  Onions. — There  is  a  very  large  production  of  onions  in  Egypt,  far  larger  than  that 
of  potatoes,  which  indeed  do  not  succeed  well  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil.  The  ordinary  price 
of  onions  is  from  4  to  6  piasters  per  cantar,  or  about  Is.  the  cwt. 

“  Horticulture. — Much  has  been  done  in  Egypt  for  horticultural  improvements ;  many 
of  the  gardens  are  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  rich  in  their  productions  ;  the  most  striking 
are  in  the  care  of  Europeans ;  that  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  the  island  of  Rhoda,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive.  The  extent  of  this  garden  is  about  40  acres.  The  teak-troe'grows  in  a 
most  flourishing  state.  In  a  period  of  seven  years  it  had  reached  the  height  of  2d  feet, 
and  was  most  luxuriant  in  appearance.  As  forest  trees  are  almost  unknown  in  Egypt,  the 
timber  consumed  for  ship-building,  for  domestic  and  general  purposes,  being  principally 
imported  from  Syria,  the  introduction  of  the  teak  is  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance 
to  the  country.-  The  bamboo,  the  yam,  the  caoutchouc,  the  ginger,  and  the  arrow-root 
have  also  completely  succeeded.  The  custard  apple  has  also  been  introduced  and  prospers. 

“  Ibrahim  Pacha  has  gratuitously  distributed  seeds  and  plants  and. trees  from  his  own 
garden ;  but  the  cases  tire  rare  in  which  any  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  by  the  re- 

“  To  the  pacha  the  horticulture,  of  Egypt  owes  much;  not  only  are  his  own  extensive 
gardens  watched  over  by  intelligent  and  skilful  botanists,  but.  he  lias  sent  travelling  gar¬ 
deners  to  the  East  Indies  and  other  parts  in  order  to  collect  specimens  of  such  vegetable 
productions  as  arc  likely  to  suit  the  Egyptian  soil.  Nor  is  there  any  unwillingness  on  his 
part  to  incur  any  expenses  for  the  furtherance  of  botanical  science  and  for  making  it  in¬ 
strumental  to  the  general  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

“  The  experiments  that  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee  and  tea  plants 
have  not  been  fortunate,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  not  friendly  to  their 
production.  Rut  that  the  introduction  of  many  important  agricultural  articles,  which  have 
hitherto  not.  been  attended  to,  would  add  greatly  to  the  resources  of  Egvpt  there  can  bo  no 
doubt.  The  inertness  of  the  fellahs — the  unwillingness  to  try  any  new  produce,  however 
much  the  cultivation  may  promise — have  been  the  cause  of  the  scanty  number  of  articles 
which  the  Egyptian  soil,  so  rich  and  exciting,  has  hitherto  nurtured.  Nothing  but  the 
strong  will  of  the  pacha  would  have  led  to  the  growth  of  such  vast  supplies  of  cotton,  to 
the  cultivation  of  opium  and  indigo,  and  other  objects  of  European  consumption. 

“  The  chief  complaint  of  the  fellah  is,  that  the  government  holds  his  life,  land,  and 
liberty  at  its  pleasure  ;  if  the  poor  fellah  does  not  secrete  some  of  his  produce,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  nothing  is  left  him  at  the  conclusion  of  autumn  to  maintain  himself  and 
family  through  tlifc  winter. 

“  In  the  presJnhday  the  fellah  takes  land  at  a  certain  price,  for  instance  10  feddans  ; 
lie  is  then  ordered' by  the  government  to  sow  two  of  them  with  indigo,  hemp,  or  cotton,  and 
it  takes  the  produce  of  the  two  at  its  own  price  :  the  fellah  lias  to  pay  a  tax  in  addition, 
which  is  about  one  tenth  of  his  yearly  income.  A  workman  in  one  of  the  pacha’s  manu¬ 
factories  has  the  pay  of  33  working  days  deducted  from  his  annual  allowance.  The 
government  exacts  also  the  straw,  and  two  pounds  of  butter  per  feddan. 

“  A  fellah  would  rather  lose  a  limb  than  be  taken  for  a  soldier.  ~  • 

“  In  regard  to  the  extraordinary  augmentations  in  the  price  of  the  generality  of  the 
produce,  it  must  he  understood  that  all  the  ground,  which  was  cultivated  in  the  time  of  the 
Mamelukes,  was,  in  groat  part,  employed  for  the  production  of  objects  of  nourishment — viz., 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  Indian  corn,  garden  stuffs,  &c.,  the  produce  of  which  was  immense  ; 
and  the  people  were  also  enabled  to  rear  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  &c.,  and  consequently  the 
prices  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  time  were  but  one-sixth  to  one-eighth. 

“  Another  part  of  the  land  was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  saffron,  which  gave  from 
1 0,000  to  ]  2,000  quintals  per  year.  From  30,000  to  35,000  quintals  of  flax,  at  30 
dollars,  were  also  produced.  A  stiff  cicnt  quantity  of  indigo  was  also  produced  for  the  use 
of  the  dyers,  as  also  the  cotton  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  likewise  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  tobacco  for  the  fellahs.  . 

.  “  This  method  of  cultivation  was  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  year  1805,  when  Mchcmet 
Ali  became  viceroy  of  Egypt.  From  that  period  until  tile  time  when  the  governor 
established  monopolies,  the  price  of  every  article  has  gradually  increased — but  the  great 
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increase  of  price  of  all  articles  lias  chiefly  taken  place  since  the  year  1824,  at  the  period 
when  Alehemet  Ali  established  his  regular  troops,  and  had  to  provide  for  their  maintenance 
as  well  as  for  that  of  his  navy,  and  of  the  employes  in  his  different  manufactories.’’  * 

Extracts  from  a  journey  into  Abyssinia,  by  E.  Jiiippel,  translated  from  the  Gcr- 
man.'  “  It  will,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  mention  a  curious  fact,  which,  as  concerns  the  dis- 
posiUon  of  the  Egyptian  regency  is  instructive.  In  the  year  1833  the  overflowing  of 
tile  JNife  did  not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  which  a  portion  only  of  the  usual  harvest 
uas  expected.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce  rose  considerably ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
-  ,  s  incj,ease,  Mehemet  Ali  thought  fit  to  sell  for  exportation  60,000  ardebs  of  corn, 
because  this  speculation  offered  him  a  better  price  (owing  to  the  famine  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mack  tsea),  than  he  could  have  got  in  his  own  country. 

“  ^  js.  not  avowed  any  countryman  to  leave  his  native  village,  or  to  give  up  the  cul- 
ture  of  his  land,  and  to  seek  his  livelihood  in  towns  or  elsewhere. 

-  P*e  agricultural  class  of  the  people  were  by  the  laws  and  new  regulations  of  Mehemet 
All  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  which  is  scarcely  credible  j  and  I  will  also  add  that  the 
present  state  of  artisans  and  tradespeople  in  this  respect  is  very  pitiful.  I  must  also  before 
all  tilings  describe  the  general  industry  of  the  country,  which  lately  received  a  kind  of  deve¬ 
lopment,  by  the  manufacturing  regulations  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  which  did  not  a  little  help 
to  lead  astray  the  opinion  that  the  Europeans  entertained  of  this  man. 

“  Until  the  year  1815,  Mehemet  Ali  had  only  taken  a  part  in  the  commerce  of  Egypt 
by  the  sale  of  licences  to  export  several  of  the  products  of  the  country.  Thus  industry  iva‘ 
wholly  free  from  all  restriction,  particularly  as  regarded  certain  branches  of  some  con¬ 
sequence  such' as  the  preparation  of  wool,  linen'  and  woollen  stulTs,  the  fabrication  of 
suga'r,  dyeing  in  indigo,  the  working  up  of  old  copper,  the  preparation  of  leather  and 
some  other  manufactures.” 

The  account  given  by  Dr.  Riippel  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  Egypt  cor¬ 
responds  nearly  with  the  foregoing  statements.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  com¬ 
prehend  either  the  position  or  the  policy  of  Mehemet  Ali. 


CHAPTER  VE 

MANUFACTURES  OF  EGYPT. 

Egypt  is  a  country  scantily  supplied  with  fuel,  and,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects,  it  is  ill  adapted  for  manufactures.  Agriculture  is  the  more  natural 
occupation  of  the  people,  yet  the  pacha,  by  the  illusory  counsels  of  European 
adventurers,  has,  for  many  years,  not  only  persevered  in  establishing,  hut  in 
monopolizing  numerous  fabrics.  Of  these  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and 
gunpowder  have  succeeded  the  best.  The  latter,  situated  at  the  isle,  of  Rhoda, 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Frenchman  from  the  gunpowder  manufactory 
of  St.  diamond  in  France.  Common  pottery  is  also  made  in  various  parts ;  and 
smiths’  work,  and  a  few  other  rude  handicrafts,  are  followed  by  the  people.  The 
pacha  was  fascinated  by  the  flattering  theory  still  cherished  by  Austria,  France, 
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Russia,  and  even  England.,  of  being  independent  of  every  other  country,  in  the 
case  of  eventful  necessity.  He  was  told,  chiefly  by  those  who  had  served  under 
Napoleon,  that  England  owed  her  respect  and  her  glory  to  her  manufactures, 
and  to  her  restrictive  system  of  navigation  laws,  and  high  protective  and  pro¬ 
hibitive  duties.  lie  therefore  determined  on  establishing  all  kinds  of  fabrics  in 
Egypt.  The  following  account  of  the  manufactures  of  Egypt  is  condensed  from 
Colonel  Campbell’s  Report,  Dr.  Bowring’s  Report,  Riippcl’s  Travels,  and  various 
French  consular  Reports. 

“  As  soon  as  Mehcmet  Ali  had  obtained  possession  of  Egypt,  he  miule  changes  in  all 
(lie  branches  of  the  administration,  according  to  new  ideas  which  suggested  themselves  to 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  daily  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Channels  hitherto  unknown 
to  him,  were  pointed  out.  The  Swedish  consul  and  the  French  in  his  service,  recom¬ 
mended  projects  which  would  tend  to  free' Egypt  from  being  dependent  upon  foreign 
industry.  Colton  fabrics  were  consequently  established  in  Cairo,  at  Boulaq,  and  in  the 
provinces.  The  first  of  these  establishments  was  introduced  at  Cairo,  in  the  district  of 
Kenmi-litch.  Workmen  from  the  manufactories  of  Florence  began  to  spin  silk  for  the 
manufacture  of  velvet,  light  silks,  and  other  fabrics  used  by  the  inhabitants.  Soon  after  the 
materials  for  this  kind  of  work  were  transported  into  another  establishment,  and  in  their 
place  were  substituted  thread,  and  other  materials  for  weaving  cotton  stuffs. 

‘‘  The  machinery  for  spinning,  called  in  Europe  mule-jennies,  to  the  number  of  100 
were  introduced  for  coarse  and  fine  spinning ; .  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  coarse  to  nine. 
for  fine  spinning,  as  is  the  custom  in  all  such  manufactories ;  the  first  having  200  spindles 
on  a  line,  and  the  second  210.  To  the  machines  are  annexed  370  cards,  provided  with 
the  corresponding  machinery  for  preparing  the  cotton  before  it  is  spun.  The  workmen  spin 
upon  the  mule-jennies  about  70  rottoli  per  diem  in  the  winter,  and  ns  much  as  100  daily 
in  the  summer  season.  They  spin  upon  the  mules  during  the  winter  8  rottoli  of  Nos. 
20  to  40  ;  5  of  Nos.  40  to  (it)  and  70  ;  in  summer  the  work  is  increased  a  third  part.  The 
cards  give  from  15  to  IS  rottoli  in  winter,  and  25  in  summer.  The  workman  is  paid  a 
settled  rate  of  wages;  he  receives  7  paras  a  rottolo  carded;  4  paras  a  rottolo  of  coarse 
thread  spun  upon  the  mules,  and  10  paras  for  a  rottolo  of  fine  spun  upon  the  mules 
l’or  No.  20;  15  paras  for  No.  30,  20  paras  for  No.  40;  and  so  on  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  Besides  the  spinning-jennies,  there  are  at  the  manufactory  of  Kcruin-fitch  300 
looms  for  weaving  cotton  doth,  muslins,  and  cambric.  A  workman  generally  weaves  3£  pikes 
heladi  (lineary  measure)  to  4  [likes  aday  in  the  winter,  and  5  [likes  in  summer.  He  is 
usually  ]iaid  at  the  rate  of  10  paras  a  pike  for  cotton  cloth,  15  paras  for  cloth  and  cambric, 
and  from  20  to  2fi  for  muslins,  according  to  their  texture.  As  soon  as  these  are  taken  from 
the  looms  thev  are  sent,  to  Boulaq,  or  an  establishment  called  Alalia,  to  he  bleached,  and 
afterwards  t  1  t  which  they  are  sold  by  the  director,  who  has  under  him  a 

writer,  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  the  accounts,  and  a  money-changer.  The  cottons  2  pikes 
wide,  and  32  pikes  lone-,  are  sold  at  00  piasters  the  piece  of  the  best:  quality,  and  50  piasters 
when  the  texture  is  coarse.  The  warp  of  the  cotton  cloth  sold  at  00  piasters  is  No  26,  and 
the  woof  N.o.  o().  I  he  warp  of  that  sold  at  50  piasters  is  No.  20,  and  the  woof  No.  25.  A 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  called  batiste  (cambric  muslin)  1  7.j  [likes  long,  and  1  J  [likes  broad,  is 
sold  at  35  [liasters;  the  warp  is  No.  35,  and  the  woof  is  No.  40.  Double  batistes  32-t  pikes 
long  and  lj- pike  wide,  are  sold  at  55  piasters  wholesale,  and  GO  retail;  the  warp  being 
No.  40,  and  the  woof  No.  50.  'The  muslins  are  1J  pikes  wide  and  32  pikes  long ;  they  are 
used  in  making  handkerchiefs  for  Constantinople, -where  the  women  wear  them  on  their 
heads:  the  warp  of  these  muslins  is  No.  40,  and  the  woof  No.  50. 

“  Besides  spinning-jennies  and  looms,  there  are  at  Kenun-fitch  blacksmiths,  white¬ 
smiths,  turners  in  iron  and  wood,  joiners  who  mend  machines,  and  makers  of  articles  re¬ 
lating  to  machinery.  This  work  was  scarcely  completed,  when  there  was  laid,  at  Boulaq,  the 
foundations  of  another  much  more  spacious.  Its  direction  was  confided  to  M.  Jumel,  who 
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introduced  tlic  cultivation  of  the  cotton-tree.  This  large  establishment  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Malta  from  the  number  of  Maltese  workmen  employed,  and  now  has  in  use  28  spin¬ 
ning-jennies  and  24  carding  machines.  These  machines  are  like  those  in  the  spinning 
factory  at  Kcrum-fiteh.  By  means,  of  14  tambours,  which  receive  their  motion  from  a 
machine  furnished  with  eight  oxen,  each  spinning  jenny  employs  2  men  and  3  children. 
There  arc  also  at  Malta,  200  looms.  Cotton  thread  is  made  ns  in  the  factories  ;  cotton  cloth, 
cambric,  and  muslin  of  the  same  length  and  breadth.  Malta  being  the  only  place  where  there 
is  a  bleaching  establishment,  all  kinds  of  cloth  are  sent  there  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
bleacliing,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  Cottons  are  bleached  by  2  lyes,  and 
then  spread  on  the  bleaehing-ground.  Cambrics  arc  bleached  in  two  different  ways  ;  some 
by  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  some  hv  lye,  exposure,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Others  again 
by  chloride  of  lime  ;  the  cloth  which  is  to  lie  printed  receives  it  preparation;  after  having  been 
jiassed  through  the  muriatic  acid  to  take  a  wav  the  oxygen.  The  cloths  destined  for  sale  are 
calendered,  and  passed  over  a  roller,  together  with  cambrics.  Thev  print  at  Malta  800 
.pieces  of  calico  a  month,  both  from  the  blocks  and  the  roller.  More  might  he  printed  if  the 
extent  of  the  bleaching  establishment  were  great  enough  to  admit  it.  Four  others  have 
been  established  at,  Chilian,  at  Chobyn,  at  Mahal-ol-Kobir,  and  at,  Mansoura.  In  general 
the  impressions  on  the  printed  calicoes  are  imperfect,  the  colours  are  pour,  and  do  not  stand 
washing  suflicicntlv  well.'  The  colours  are  impressed  by  a  machine  and  finished  by  hand. 

“  Another  manufacture,  carried  on  at  Malta,  consists  of  printed  handkerchiefs,  which  arc 
much  used  by  the  women  as  a  head-tire.  For  this  purpose  are  employed  400  pieces  of 
muslin  a  month  ;  each  piece  32  pikes  long,  gives  26  handkerchiefs,  which  are  stamped  with 
various  colours.  These  handkerchiefs,  printed  from  blocks  of  Brazil  wood,  are  sold  for  5  or 
6'  piasters,  according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  design  ;  and  those  traced  by  hand,  and  printed 
in  cochineal,  are  sold  for  1(5  piasters.  Workmen  who  print  handkerchiefs  from  the  block  are 
paid  4  i  piasters  for  half  a  piece  of  muslin  13  pikes  long,  and  5  piasters  for  the  handkerchiefs 
on  which  the  pattern  has  been  traced  by  hand. 

“  The  quantity  of  cotton  wasted  in  spinning  a  cwt.  a  t  Cain!  is  about,  a  fifth.  Besides  these 
manufactories,  there  arc  workmen  of  every  profession  (  ■.  repair  and  put  together  the  machines, 
Ac.  destined  for  the  manufactures  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  In  the  principal  parts 
Europeans  direct  the  work.  There  is  also  a  cabinet-maker's  shop  directed  by  a  Maltese. 
Franks  and  sonic  Greeks  arc  occupied  in  making  models  there,  and  articles  of  upholstery. 
There  arc  also  at  3htlta  two  large  turners’  shops,  one  having  the  machinery  for  turning  the 
cylinders  of  the  spinning-jennies ;  two  wheels  for  piercing :  two  saws,  one  for  wood,  the 
other  for  copper ;  the  other,  moved  by  eight  oxen,  contains  a  large  grindstone,  machines  for 
piercing  holes,  for  cutting  screws  for  large  presses,  Ac.;  a  martinet,  worked  by  four  oxen, 
which  puts  in  motion  eight  bellows  for  forging  the  larger  articles.  Besides  these,  there  are 
about  28  other  forges,  each  worked  by  three  men. 

“  There  are  also  at  Malta  shops  for  engravers  on  wood,  engravers  on  engraving  wheels 
on  rollers  for  printing  calico.  These  workmen  are  negroes  and  Arabs,  superintended  by 
Europeans.  There  are  two  cylindrical  machines,  with  four  large  presses  for  finishing  cloth. 

“  In  another  part  there  are  tinplate  workers  and  plumbers.  T  lie  first  are  charged  with 
making  boxes,  the  others  with  making  pipes  to  conduct  water. 

“  The  furnaces  of  the  foundry  are  badly  placed,  and  consume  too  much  fuel ;  the  sand  is 
not  .sufficiently  worked,  and  the  meltings  are  often  spoiled  by  I  he  carelessness  of  the  work¬ 
men,  who  do  not  dry  the  moulds  sufficiently.  There  are  eight  furnaces  in  constant  use. 
Two  Syrians  superintend  these  works,  and  they  have  a  number  of  Arabs  under  them. 
Here  are  constructed  spinning-jennies,  curds,  and  other  articles,  for  the  manufactures  of 
Upper  Egypt.  Here  they  also  bleach  cloth.  It  is  at.  Malta  that  foreign  labour  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  branches:  there  are  a  director-in-clnef  and  sub-directors  :  the  latter  having 
under  their  orders  the  head-workmen  and  foremen  charged  with  distributing  the  work. 

“  A  number  of  Coptic  scribes  arc  employed  in  keeping  the  accounts;  a  money-changer 
receives  the  funds  from  the  treasury,  and  pays  those  wlio  are  employed.—  - 

“In  a’ large  place,  near  Malta,  cotton  is  dyed  red,  a  difficult  operation,  which  was  first 
taught  the  Arabs  by  a  Frenchman,  to  make  up  for  a  debt  of  a  thousand  dollars,  which  he  was 
unable  to  pay  to  the  government ;  at  present  it  is  not  nearly  so  well  done — the  colour  has 
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no  brilliancy.  Cotton  dvcil  in  this  manner  is  made  into  square  handkerchiefs,  the  stuff  is 
coarse,  and  the  colours  not  fast.  There  are  40  looms  employed  in  weaving  them. 

“  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Malta  arc  two  establishments  for  spinning  cotton,  called 
Ibrahim  Aglia's  and  Seftyeh’s. 

“  Near  the  citadel,  in  the  quarter  called  Kalich-el-Kcssah,  there  is  a  large  establishment, 
which  contains  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  workshops  as  in  Malta.  There  are  a  number  of 
joiners,  forgers,  file-makers,  and  turners.  The  spinning-jennies  and  the  fine  carding  ma¬ 
chines  from  these  workshops  are  sent  to  the  spinning  factories  established  in  the  provinces. 
Not  far  from  Kalieh-el-Kessah  is  a  spinning  factory  called  Zitti  Zenab:  being  situated  in 
the  quarter  of  that  name.*  The  cloth  from  these  looms  is  of  the  same  quality  and  of  the 
same  price  as  that  woven  at  Malta,  where  they  are  sent  to  be  cleaned  ;  the  price  of  hand¬ 
work  is  the  same;  a  workman  weaves  3 A  ])ikes  a  day  in  winter,  and  5  in  summer. 

“At  Kclioub,  the  chief  town  in  the  jn'ovincc  ol  /ahouben.  arc  manufactured  m  a  large 
establishment,  sjiinning-jennies  and  carding  machines  for  the  new  factories ;  for  this  there 
are  plenty  of  materials,  and  a  number  of  workmen,  among  whom  are  several  Europeans. 

..  “At  the  village  of  Chebyn,  in  the  jirovinco  of  Menouf,  70  sjiinning-jennies  and  30 
carding  machines  are  collected  in  a  large  building.  Three  machines,  of  14  cylinders  each, 
harnessed  with  eight  oxen,  put  them  in  motion. 

“  A  building  erected  at  Mahalch-ol-Kebir,  contains  sjiinning-jennies  and  carding  ma¬ 
chines,  which  are  jmt  in  motion  by  four  machines.  There  are  also  200  looms  ;  the  quality 
of  the  cloth  when  woven,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  each  jiieee,  is  the  same  as  in  other 
factories  ;  there  are  also  forges,  file-makers,  and  ironmongers  ;  and  spinning  machines  are 
made  for  those  factories  where  the  number  is  not  complete. 

“  At  Kejihtah,  in  the  province  of  Gharbych,  there  is  a  sjiiiming  factory,  containing  sjiin- 
ning-jennies  and  carding  machines.  'The  director  receives  the  necessary  materials  from 
the  dcjiot  of  Mahalch-el-Kchir. 

“  The  sjiiiming  factory  of  Mit  Gliamr  contains  a  number  of  carding  machines  and 
.sjiinning-jennies.  The  number  is  continually  being’  augmented. 

“  There  is  also  a  sjiinniug  factory  and  depot  at  Munsoura  ;  four  machines  jmt  in  motion 
120  sjiinning  jennies  and  eighty  cm  ding  machines  ;  there  arc  200  looms  which  weave  the 
cotton  sjiun  ;  there  is  a  foundry,  a  turner’s  shoji,  forges,  and  workers  in  iron. 

“  Damietta  lias,  in  a  new  establishment,  several  carding  and  spinning  machines. 

“  'The  factory  of  Damanhour  contains  100  mules  and  eighty  carding  machines. 

“At  Foua  tiicre  are  seventy-five  sjiinning-jennies  and  40  carding  machines.  On  this 
spot,  so  favourably  situated  for  communication,  the  jiaeha  has  thought  tit  to  establislrainanu- 
factory  of  caps,  sejiaratc  from  the  cotton-sjiinning;  these  cajis  are  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Tunis,  and  areas  well  made,  exccjit  the  colour,  which  is  nearly  scarlet,  a  colour  which  the 
orientals  do  not  like  so  well  as  ilecji  crimson.  The  caps  are  woven  of  Sjiamsh  wool,  jirc- 
jiared  hy  Mogrehin  workmen,  whom  the  jiaeha  has  induced  to  come  from  Tunis.  These 
workmen  teach,  the  Arabs  weaving,  fulling,  and  dyeing. 

“At  llousti  there  is  a  factory  furnished  with  150  mules  and  80  carding machines,  with 
four  machines  to  jiut  them  in  motion.  Ujiper  Egyjit  has  numerous  spinning  factories  at 
Bcnisoucf,  Es  Siout,  Samcnhour,  Minieh,  Farshiout,  Tanta,  Girgcli,  Kenncli,  Esneli,  Ac. 

“  The  jiaeha  originally  had,'  from  Constantinople,  some  Armenians  cnjiable  of  making  silk 
and  gold  and  silk  stuffs,  such  as  are  manufactured  in  that  country  and  in  India.  The  first 
trial  was  successful,  the  masters  instructed  jiujiils ;  and  there  were  ItiO  looms  for  weaving 
cloths  of  ileyrout,  anil  thread  of  gold,  and  cotton  threads.  The  work  is  well  done,  the 
stuffs  are  carefully  woven,  and  the  patterns  arc  tasteful  ;  the  colours  arc  generally  brilliant, 
but  not  so  fast  as  those  of  India. 

“  In  1818  Mchcmet  Ali  Pacha  erected  at  Boulaq  an  immense  building  which  he  des¬ 
tined  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth.  The  jiroject  was  abandoned,  and  taken  up  again 
two  vears  after ;  workmen  from  the  manufactories  of  France  and  Belgium  began  to  make 
fresh'' attempts  ;  the  death  of  some  and  the  unwillingness  of  others  jiut  an  end  to  the  work 
and  the  instruction  of  pupils  ;  but  the  pacha,  who  had  just  created  a  standing  army,  wished 
the  soldiers  to  wear  cloth  woven  in  the  country.  lie  again  turned  his'  views  to  the 
manufacture  of  cloth ;  fresh  workmen  arrived  from  Languedoc  ;  the  work  was  begun  ; 
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wools  from  the  provinces  of  IMinieh,  of  Fayouin,  anti  of  Bahyreh,  which  are  the  host  in 
Egj-pt,  were  in  turn  used  for  making'  cloth  fit  for  the  clothing  of  the  troops.  In  each  de¬ 
partment  there  is  a  foreman  who  directs  the  workmen  ;  who  are  paid  hy  the  job. 

“  The  wool  of  Egypt  is  not  fit  for  fine  cloth,  the  nitrous  dust  with  which  it  is  impreg¬ 
nated  making  it  hard  and  dry.  Two-thirds  of  the  wool  is  wasted  before  it  is  fit  to  weave 
up,  yet  it  appears  that  cloth  woven  from  this  wool  is  very  suitable  to  clothe  the  soldiers,  as 
the  fabric  is  strong,  closely  woven,  and  well  made. 

“There  were,  according  to  Col.  Campbell,  in  all  the  cotton  factories  14.79  spinning- 
jennies  in  use,  14-JO  for  coarse  and  1019  for  fine  spinning;  the  first  gave  14, .'700  rottuli 
a  day  in  summer,  and  10, 150  in  winter;  the  Inst  13, 140  aday  in  summer,  and  8.710  in 
winter.  The  looms,  to  the  number  of  1 2 ]  .7,  gave  in  winter  .'KJ4.7  pikes  (heladi),  and  007.7 
pikes  in  summer.  This  product  might,  be  increased  at  least  a  fifth  if  the  workmen  were 
better  watched  and  regularly  paid  ;  lmt  these  workmen,  to  the  number  of  13 1 ,000,  are  na¬ 
turally  without  pride  and  of  an  indolent  temper;  they  do  not  pav  sullicient  attention  to  their 
work,  and  if  they  have  subsistence  for  the  day,  they  are  careless  about  the  morrow.  This 
remark  applies  to  other  manufactures,  silk-making,  etc.  The  cotton  cloth  is  used  in  the 
country;  the  merchants,  however,  send  some  into  Asia  Alinnr,  the  Archipelago,  and  Syria. 
If  it  is  considered  that  the  government  buys  cotton  wool  at  a  moderate  price  from  the  Fellahs  ; 
that  manual  labour  is  nowhere  so  cheap  as  in  Egypt  ;  that  the  making  of  cotton  and  cot¬ 
ton  cloths  are  advantageous  notwithstanding  the  keep  of  1200  oxen,  (there  are  relays  of 
oxen  every  two  hours;  the  provender  of  an  ox  costs  two  piasters  a-day,  including  the 
salary  of  the  men  who  tend  them.)  employed  in  putting  the  machines  in  motion;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  frequent  repairs  which  the  machines  require,  in  consequence  of  the  inequality 
of  motion,  and  sudden  shakes  they  sometimes  receive,  for  the  ox  slackens  his  pace  when 
fatigued,  or  hastens  it  when  he  feels  the  goad  of  his  conductor ;  notwithstanding  the  expenses 
incurred  in  an  onerous  administration,  hut.  one  which  is  in  fact  useless,  which  compli¬ 
cates  the  accounts  and  gives  rise  to  many  abuses,  yet  the  profits  are  absorbed,  and  even 
exceeded,  by  the  purchase  of  all  sorts  of  machines  which  are  brought  from  Europe  at 
great  expense,  many  parts  of  which  are  scattered  about  in  magazines  ;  hy  an  unlimited 
use  of  wood,  iron,  copper,'  zinc,  tin,  and  coal,  and  ingredients  for  dyeing;  hy  the  employ¬ 
ing  so  many  materials  and  so  large  a  number  of  labourers,  as  are  engaged  in  making' 
new  factories — all  these  accounts  show* that  the  manufacturing  experiments  are  not  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

Instead  of  forcing  manufactures  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  country,  the 
true  course  for  the  pacha  would  have  been  to  have  given  all  possible  encou¬ 
ragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Nubia; 
and,  by  a  liberal  system,  created  a  demand  in  bis  own  country  for  the  more  per¬ 
fect  and  useful  manufactures  of  other  countries,  in  exchange  for  corn,  cotton, 
silk,  indigo,  olive-oil,  and  other  products,  which  his  fertile  territories  are  capable 
of  yielding  in  ample  quantities  for  all  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  of 
revenue. 

“  The  Egyptian  cotton-cloth  is  the  only  article  which  has  injured  importation  ;  for 
it  appears  that  England  sends  these  articles  far  less  in  quantity  ;  especially  cloths  of  low 
quality ;  and  Indian  muslins,  formerly  so  much  used,  are  now  scarcely  at  all  sent  to 
Egypt  since  muslins  have  been  woven -in  the  new  factories. 

“  Council  of  Public  Instruction. — The  council  of  public  instruction  superintends  all 
the  manufactures  of  Egypt.  To  it  all  questions  are  referred  for  decision,  and  the  decision 
is  always  tardy,  and  the  absence  of  practical  knowledge  frequently  injurious.  One  work  is 
often  interrupted  hy  the  demand  for  another,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  organization,  hy 
which  the  regular  provision  of  articles  should  he  suited  to  the  demands  of  the  public 
revenue,  is  the  cause  of  much  confusion  and  loss. 

“  The  cotton  fabrics  of  the  pacha  were  placed  under  the  control  of  two  Turkish 
effondis ;  one  had  under  his  charge  all  the  fabrics  situated  in  Lower  Egypt, 
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beginning'  at  Cairo  anil  reaching  to  Rosetta  ami  Damictta  ;  the  other  cfl’enili  had  charge  of 
all  fabrics  from  Cairo  upwards  ;  they  are  paid  according  to  the  produce  of  the  fabrics  at  the 
rate  of  3|  giddets  the  rottolo  upon  all  numbers  of  yarn,  with  an  addition  of  3;}  giddets 
upon  every  piece  of  cotton  cloth  woven.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  all  these  fabrics  is 
on  a  fair  average,  130,000  can  tars  per  annum,  and  is  principally  spun  into  low  numbers, 
from  No.  10  to  2d.  The  cotton  machines  in  all,  with  the  exception  of  some  situated  in 
Cairo  that  are  under  the  direction  of  Englishmen,  were  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  The 
machinery  was  originally  made  by  Erenelnnen  :'it,  is  not  only  on  an  old  and  bad  principle, 
but  the  work  has  been  badly  iinished  ;  and  the  little  care  bestowed  upon  the  machines  .by 
the  Arab  workmen  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  the  great  want  of  cleanliness  in  every 
department,  has  rendered  them  cpiite  unable  to  produce  the  finer  qualities  of  yarn,  for 
which  the  Egyptian  cotton  is  so  well  adapted.  The  Arabs,  if  brought  young  to  the 
fabrics,  are  generally  found-  to  be  of  a  quick  intellect,  anil  easily  learn  unv  branch  of  the 
trade  they  are  put  to. 

“  Average  If 'ages. — -34  paras  8};  giddets  (=  about  2d.)  is.  the  full  amount  of  all  wages 
and  expenses  incurred  for  working  one  rottolo  of  twist  in  the  fabrics  of  his  highness. 

“  About,  J  of  the  twist  made  in  Egypt  is  woven  into  cloth  in  the  country,  the  re¬ 
maining  is  exported,  and  sold  to  the  merchants  by  the  divan,  at  15  piasters  per  oko. 
Roulaq  was  for  some  time  directed  by  five  or  six  Frenchmen  from  the  manufactories  of 
Languedoc.  They  trained  a  number  of  apprentices  during  four  years,  so  that  natives  now 
exercise  with  considerable  dexterity  the  functions  of  spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  shearers,  and 
pressers.  Some  Arabs  have  also  been  sent  to  Eloieuf  and  Rheims. 

“  Tarbouches. — The  manufactory  of  tarbouches  or  red  caps  at  Fouah,  produces  on  an 
average  from  10  to  12  dozen  per  day  ;  but,  there  arc  the  means  of  making  C50  dozen. 
They  are  not  sold  to  the  public,  but  only  employed  for  the  army.  The  quality  is  excellent ; 
equal  to  those  of  'funis,  which  fetch  in  the  market  about  30  piasters  each  =  (i.v. 

“  The  wool  is  brought,  principally  from  Alicante.  The  wool  is  not  washed  ;  eight 
ounces  of  oil  are  used  per  rottolo.  The  tarbouches  are  fulled  for  three  days  and  nights  in 
hot;  water,  and  at  the  end  soft  swap  is  introduced  ;  they  are  dyed  with  korms,  gall-nuts, 
and  alum,  and  cost  17  piasters  each. 

“  Carpets  have  been  manufactured  in  Egvpt,  for  account  of  the  pacha.  The  patterns 
have  been  received  from  England,  and  the  directors  of  the  manufactory  are  young  men 
who  have  been  educated  in  this  country.  Thu  cost  is  considerably  above  English  prices. 

“  The  iron-foundry  at  Roulaq  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Englishman, 
who  receives  2000  piasters  (20/.  sterling)  per  month.  Rut  there,  as  in  most,  of  the  esta¬ 
blishments  of  the  pacha,  there  is  a  native  nazir,  who  exercises  a  sort  of  co-ordinate,  or  even 
superior  authority,  and  is  charg'd]  with  the  payment  of  the  wages,  the  keeping  the  accounts, 
&c.  The  system  of  wages  is  not  regulated  by  the  work  done  by  the  workmen,  but,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  labourers  are  put,  on  the  establishment  at,  certain  rates  fixed  by  the  nazir  or  by  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  Emulation  is  little  excited,  because  superiority  is  little  recompensed.  Corporal 
punishment,  and  even  imprisonment  is  employed  as  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  establishment. 
The  wages  vary  from  one  to  eight,  piasters  per  day  (2^d.  to  l.v.  J id.),  but  they  are  by  no 
means  apportioned  according  to  the  aptitude  of  the  labourers.  The  place  is  strewed  with 
work  spoiled  by  bad  casting.  The  waste  must  be  very  great  where  the  control  is  so  im¬ 
perfect.  The  English  workmen  generally  complain  of  a  want  of  power  to  prevent  mischief. 
The  building-  cost.  1,500,000  francs  =  0000/.  sterling,  for  its  erection.  '  Resides  the  Eng¬ 
lish  superintendent  there  were  employed  five  other  Englishmen,  three  Maltese,  and  40 
Arabs.  Attached  to  the  nazir  are  two  Coptic  Christians,  who  have  charge  of  the  accounts. 
They  are  able  to  cast  50cwt.  of  iron  melted  per  day,  employing  50  cwt.  of  coal.  The  annual 
cost,  is  from  10,000  to  11,000  piasters,  not  reckoning  original  outlay  or  interest  thereon. 

“  In  the  manufacture  of  arms  in  the  citadel,  the  daily  production  averages  24  to  25 
muskets,  with  bayonets,  making  625  per  month.  Cannons,  3  to  4  per  month  ;  sabres,  20 
per  day  ;  knapsacks,  200- to  280  per  day. 

“  There  were  420  to  440  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  muskets;  22  to  23 
ditto,  cannon  ;  24  to  25  ditto  sabres  ;  200  ditto,  knapsacks  and  other  articles. 

“  Independently  of  the  manufactures  of  arms  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  there  are  the 
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establishments  of  Houd-el-Marsout  in  the  town  of  Cairo,  and  of  Boulaq.  They  can  pro¬ 
duce  without  difficulty  1000  muskets  per  month,  which  cost  on  an  average  125  piasters 
(1/.  5s.)  each. 

“  The  troops  are  supplied droiru  the  arsenal  of  Cairo  with  gun-carriages  and  artillery 
waggons  (about  nine  of  each  are  made  there  per  month),  boxes  for  ammunition,  horse-shoes, 
lances,  sabres,  axes,  stirrups,  buckles,  implements  for  sappers  and  miners,  &c.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  workmen  was  800  when  in  activity. 

There  is  also  a  department  for  nails,  locks,  cards,  carts,  horse-shoes,  currycombs,  tin¬ 
plate  works,  medicine-chests,  ike.,  in  wliich  000  persons  are  employed.  There  is  a  separate 
nail-making  establishment,  employing  nearly  200'  persons,  working  at  00  forges.  There  is 
a  department  for  saddlery,  water-sacks,  harness,  cartouch-boxes,  Ac.,  in  which  1000  work¬ 
men  are  engaged.  About  50  pair  of  army-boots  arc  made  per  day  by  about  40  workmen. 

“  Every  branch  has  a  superintendent,  sub-intendcut,  and  other  officers,  with  comp¬ 
trollers  and  revisers,  who  all  take  military  rank.  . . 

- “  The  general  mode  of  payment  is  per  piece.  l  am  informed  the  average  of  the  work¬ 
men’s  daily  gain  is  three  piasters, — the  minimum  one,  the  maximum  six  piasters. 

“  There  is  also  an  establishment,  on  the  Mokattam  mountains,  consisting  of  200  military 
and  40  civil  artificers,  who  prepare  all  sorts  of  fireworks,  cartridges,  rockets,  projectiles,  ike., 
for  government.account.” 

Dr.  lliippcl  observes,  “  A  very  curious,  although  partial  law,  intending  to  test  the  worth 
of  the  result  of  the  manufactures  introduced  a  few  years  back  by  Mehemet  Ali  may  be  here 
alluded  to.  The  Egyptian  hemp  is  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  manner  of  working  it  into 
linen  is  and  always  will  remain  had.  A  quantity  of  this  linen  so  manufactured  in  the 
pacha's  fabrics,  was  sent  to  Leghorn  and  other  European  ports  for  sale,  where  it  was  found  of 
so  little  use  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1884,  the  raw  material  from  Egypt  sold  in  the 
first-mentioned  place  for  nearly  the  same  price  as  the  manufactured  cloth!  The  young 
Egyptians  who  are  bound  as  apprentices  in  the  pacha’s  manufactories,  and  who  having  ac¬ 
quired  under  the  tuition  of  European  workers  great,  skill,  often  surpass  their  masters  in 
cleverness,  are  compelled  to  work  on  account  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  government. 
One  of  the. regulations  concerning  them  is  so  tyrannical  in  its  nature,  as  to  authorize  these 
apprentices  being  sentin  companies  to  the  military  colonies  in  distant  countries,  and  there  to 
bo  employed  in  such  of  the  government  fabrics  as  happen  to  be  at  hand,  as  for  example  was 
the  case  in  Seminar  and  Nubia." 
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The  author  of  the  Lex  Mercatoria  gives  the  following  account  of  the  trade 
of  Egypt  during  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

“  The  interior  commerce  of  Egypt  was  once  very  considerable,  of  which  its  numerous 
fairs,  that  during  the  whole  year  were  often  held,  several  at  a  time,  in  the  different  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  will  give  the  highest  idea. 

“  l-gyi't  being  a  fertile  country,  and  well  perfected  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  a  great  con¬ 
course  from  all  parts  (locked  to  those  assemblies. 

“  The  exterior  commerce  of  the  kingdom  did  not  flourish  all  at  once  ;  it  owed  its  birth 
to  the  wants  of  strangers  rather  than  to  those  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  it  only  be¬ 
came  great  by  degrees.  Egypt  was,  for  a  long  time,  shut  up  within  itself.  Encompassed 
by  long  and  toilsome  deserts  on  the  East  and  West,  on  the  South  by  almost  impassable  moun¬ 
tains,  and,  while  navigation  was  so  little  known,  barred  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
North.  .  .  ■ 

“  Egypt  then  was  scarcely  known,  until  the  Greeks  crossing  over  to  Africa,  beheld  a 
nation  already  polished  and  a  friend  to  trade,  that  in  time  engaged  deeply  in  it,  and  became 
famous  for  its  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  After  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Mahomedans  all  went  to  decay  ;  the  fertility  of  the  count  ry  as  well  us  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  diminished,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  extreme  misery  under  their  pitiless 
masters,  and  from  being  a  nation  once  so  industrious,  are  now  one  of  the  most  unpolished 
and  barbarous. 
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“  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt  is  seated  on  tlie  Nile  above  the  seven  mouths  by  which 
this  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean. 

“  Alexandria  and  llosvtta,  distant  from  each  other  10  or  12  leagues,'' and  situated  at 
two  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  serve  for  ports  to  this  city,  from  which  they  are  aboutTK) 
leagues  distant.  " 

“  Although  the  size  of  Grand  Cairo  has,  perl  aps,  been  exaggerated,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  is  a  place  of  great  trade. 

“  Tlie  famous  city  of  .Alexandria  is  now  reduced  in  point  of  inhabitants  to3000  or  4000 
refugees  from  the  different  provinces  of  Turkey.  Rosetta  is  all  newly  built,  its  foundation 
was  not  laid  much  above  100  years  ago. 

“  The  trade  of  Rosetta  has  been  greatly  augmented,  and  this  city  has  now  become  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Egypt,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Greek  vessels 
from  the  Archipelago  ;  but  the  greatest  traffic  takes  place  at  Cairo,  of  which  these  two 
cities  are  but  the  storehouses,  the  purchases  and  sales  being  for  Cairo. 

■  “  The  goods  exported  from  Egypt"  are — benzoin,  bdellium,  gum  arabic,*  gum  adra- 
ganth,  lurbith,  niyrrha,  Abissinica,  incense  in  tears,  storax,  aloes — succotrina  and  hepatica — 
sugar,  in  powder  and  loaves,  sugareandy,  sherbet,  in  casks,  cinnamons  from  Ceylon,  Mala¬ 
bar,  Ac. ;  cassia,  cocoa,  coriander,  nutmegs,  colfee,  myrabolans,  ehebulii,  bellerica,  citrina, 
mix  vomica,  cardamoms,  ben,  tamarinds,  ebloquintida,  pepper,  inace,  (lax,  of  all  sorts,  senna, 
spikenard,  bastard-saffron,  cotton,  in  wool  and  thread,  yellow  wax,  ganger,  rhubarb,  ele¬ 
phants’  teeth,  wool,  washed  and  unwashed,  ostiich  and  heron’s  feathers,  mummy,  sal  ammo¬ 
niac,  nitre,  roclie  alum,  sea-lizards,  hot  argue,  mother-of-pearl,  blue  linens,  of  several  kinds, 
from  several  places,  inngrebiucs,  muslins,  and  eambresines.  Egypt  also  produces  stuffs,  and 
other  commodities  of  various  materials,  as  of  wool,  wool  and  silk  mixed,  Ac.,  ribbons,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  carpets,  and  musk. 

“  There  are  likewise  exported  from  Cairo  and  Alexandria  a  quantity  of  buffalo,  ox,  and 
cow  hides  in'tlie  hair  ;  red  and  yellow  cordovans,  shagreen  skins,  <xe. 

‘  They  still  make' in  Egypt  a  large  quantity  of  linens,  and  stuffs  with  silk  and  cotton, 
silk  and  gold,  and  even  velvets,  though  but  very  few  of  them  are  perfectly  good. 

“  The  merchandize  which  Europe  sends  to  Egypt  are — agaric,  white  and  yellow  arsenic, 
blacklead,  orpiment,  antimony,  sublimate,  quicksilver,  vitriol,  vermilion,  cinnabar,  brass  wire, 
tin,  Venetian  steel,  lead,  paper,  satins,  from  Florence  ;  cloths  of  all  sorts7  cochineal,  coral, 
from  Messina;  red  tartar,  rock  alum,  dyewoods,  hardware.  A  vast  quantity  of  glass 
beads  from  Venice  are  sold  at  Cairo,  and  afterwards  sent  to  India  and  all  parts  of  Africa. 

“  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  at  Rosetta  in  white  slaves,  brought  from 
Constanlinn/ile  and  St  a  alia  ;  and  in  black  ones- sent  to  those  cities  in  return.  All  the 
eunuchs  in  the  Grand  Seignior’s  palace  come  from  Egypt. 

“'Fhe  trade  wit Ii  the  lied  Sea  is  carried  on  through  Suez,  a  town  about  45  leagues 
from  Cairo,  and  separated  by  a  plain  of  firm  sand,  very  commodious  for  carriages.  It  is 
from  this  small  town  that  the  European  goods  carried  there  by  caravans,  are  at  first  trans¬ 
ported  to  Gedda,  a  league  distant  from  Mecca,  and  afterwards  to  Mocha,  a  city  in  Arabia, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  llahchnandrl,  where  the  Red  Sea  communicates  with  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  at  Suez  all  the  returns  from  India  to  the  Turkish  merchants  arrive,  the 
staple  of  which  for  Egypt  is  at  3Iocha,  where  these  merchants  have  their  factors.  There 
is  also  a.  very  large  quantity  of  rice,  (lax,  sugar,  and  other  commodities  of  Egyptian  growth, 
sent  to  Constantinople,  which  employs  upwards  of  a  hundred  Raichs. 

“  The  trade  from  Asia  is  also, very  greaf;  caravans  are  continually  arriving  at  Cairo.  It 
i»  from  Arabia  that  the  white  balm  comes  to  Cairo,  so  much  valued  for  preserving  the  com¬ 
plexion. 

The  different  countries  of  Africa  also  contribute  greatly  to  enrich  the  trade  of  Egypt. 
Caravans  arrive  from  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  even  the  remotest  provinces  of  that  quarter 
of  the  globe.  There  are  two  sorts  of  merchants  who  come  to  Cairo,  who  must  bo  spoken 
of ;  the  first  are  called  Croys,  living  near  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  on  the  ocean,  who  come  to 
Fez  and  Morocco,  and  from  thence  to  Cairo,  traversing  the  immense  deserts  that  lie  in 
their  way.  Their  Caravan  is  from  7  or  8  months  on  its  journey,  and  touches  at  Tripoli ; 
it  brings  gold  dust  to  Cairo,  though  they  take  care  not  to  sell  it  as  such,  for  in  doing  so 
thf*v~  imagine  they  commit  a  .sin,  and  therefore  sell  nt  for  silver,  with  which  they  ,  buy 
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copper  aud  cutlery  ware,  which  they  carry  bade  with  a  certain  kind  of  shells,  current  in 
their  country  for  money. 

“The  second  sort  are  black  like  the  other,  and  full  as  singular;  they  have  a  curious 
method  of  carrying  on  their  traffic,  forSt  is  in  vain  to  try  to  deal  with  them,  even  by  olfering 
double  theValue,  without  using  the  elephant's  pizzle  ;  or,  in  other  words,  giving  them  a  good 
drubbing- is  the  only  way  of  inducing  them  to  bargain,  and  therefore  the  brokers  of  the 
country,  knowing  the  manners  and  customs  of  these  gentry,  do  not  fail  to  serve  them  ae- 
"cording  to  t.licir  own  fashion,  and  always  begin  by  dealing  them  blows  very  liberally  ;  after 
which  these  negroes  are  quite  contented,  and  settle  matters  very  agreeably  and  in  great  good  - 
humour.  The  Nile  conveys  to  Egypt  all  that  Ethiopia  contains  which  is  valuable  or  ser¬ 
viceable  ;  but  the  commerce  is  not  carried  on  by  Ethiopians  themselves  as  they  seldom  trade 
to  any  distance  from  their  own  country.  They  sell  their  merchandize  to  the  natives  of 
Nubia,  who  traversing  the  frightful  mountains  which  separate  them  from  Egypt,  bring 
their  precious  effects i  there. 

“  A  commerce  so  great  must  naturally  bring  great  wealth  to  Egypt.  There  is  not  a  year 
that  half  a  million  of  dollars  are  not  brought  from  France  and  Italy.  'From  Africa  about 
one  thousand  quintals  of  gold-dust,  and  from  Constantinople  aud  Asia  there  comes  more  than 
one  million  of  dollars  to  purchase  rice,  coffee,  linens,  A'c.  It' must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  agood  deal  finds  its  way  back,  either  as  tribute  to  the  sultan,  or  what  may  be  carried  olF 
when  the  bashaw  and  his  dependants  leave  the  government.  The  natives,  and  even  the 
Turks,  are  so  apprehensive  of  being  stripped,  that  they  generally  bury  their  money,  by 
which  it  is  useless  to  trade  and  often  lost. 

“  The  inland  trade  of  Egypt  lies  within  a  small 'compass.  Upper  Egypt  supplies  the 
lower  with  corn  and  dates,  as  the  Delta  does  the  upper  with  linen,  rice,  &c.,  aud  Cain)  supplies 
it  with  all  sorts  of  goods  imported  from  without,  as  Upper  Egypt  has  now  no  communication 
with  tlie -Hod  Sea,  or  any  other  part,  but  through  it.  Before  people  found  their  wav  to 
India  by  sea,  Cairo  was  the  grand  emporium  for  all  Persian  and  Indian  goods. 

“  They  disembarked  their  goods  at  Cossur,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  from  thence  carried 
them,  in  four  days,  by  land  to  Ken ne  upon  the  Nile.’’ 

The  statements  anti  returns  which  follow,  present  the  best  accounts  we  can 
obtain  of  the  present  trade  and  navigation  of  Egypt. 

“In  1823,  the  amount  of  imports  from  Europe  was  2,888,552  Spanish  dollars,  of 
which  only  131,222  were  from  England,  300,1.37  from  the  Adriatic,  .704, 090  from 
Turkey  in  Europe,  hut  the  largest  .amount  was  from  Leghorn — namely,  7(59,801  dollars. 
The  exports  to  Europe  of  the  saute  year  amounted  to  Spanish  dollars  .5, .7 18.870,  of  which 
186,439  to  Great  Britain,  593,280  to  Marseille,  736,721  to  Syria,  949,520  to  Leghorn, 
but  tbe  highest  amount  was  1,252,676  to  Constantinople.  The  total  amount  of  exports 
to  the  whole  world  was  7,276,000  dollars,  and  of  imports  3,282,450  dollars. 
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England . 

Harltary  States  . 

Denmark 
Sanliin  t 

Spain  and  Portugal . 

Iljiand . 

Constantinople . 

Levant  and  Iont;u>  Isles. 

Syri  i 

Naples 

Tuscany . 

Other  countries . 


Importation.  Exportation 
309,000  1  ,'.145,000 

747,000  1,000,000 


003,000  1,178,000 

30,800  38,000 

11,100  4,320 


Total. 
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COUNTRIES. 

Importation. 

Exportation. 

37 

Au^tri-i .  . 

275,000 

101,000 

22 

lr.o.ooo 

129,000 

a 

Genoa . 

45,000 

n 

121,000 

59,000 

Naples . 

1  G.O00 

15,900  . 

English  ami  Ionian . 

104,000 

30,000 

■  ~  ] 

'I  uscan 

Total . 

705,000 

379,900 

.  Mr.  Consul  Thurhurn's  llrporl  on  Egyptian  Trade  in  1S38. — “The  trade  of  Egypt, 
since  my  acquaintance  with  'this  country,  has  experienced  very  great  fluctuations,  which 
have  proceeded  partly  from  political  causes  and  partly  from  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
local  government.  These  changes,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  produced  any  sensible 
effect  on  the  numbers  of  the  population. 

“  During  the  war  which  succeeded  the  French  revolution,  a  few  articles  of  the  produce 
of  India  were  imported  through  Egypt,  for  the  supply  of  the  Levant ;  and  the  "gums  and 
drugs  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Fed  Sea,  as  well  as  the  codec  of  .Mocha,  were 
brought:  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  same  channel  and  transmitted  for  Smyrna  and  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  where  they  were  prepared  for  the  northern  markets,  an  operation 
which,  in  latter  times,  has  also  been  performed  in  Egypt.  But  with  the  exception  of  gum 
a.rabic  from  Seminar,  which  is  brought  into  Egypt  on  account  of  government,  the  export¬ 
ation  of  the  produce  of  the  interior  of  Africa  has,  for  some  years  past,  greatly  diminished, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  heavy  duties  to  which  it  is  subjected  on  importation  into  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  viceroy,  or  the  low  price  offered  for  such  articles  as  arc  monopolized  by  the 
government,  and  the  greater  facilities  afforded  for  their  conveyance  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
1  lope. 

“  From  the  same  causes,  the  trade  in  coffee  from  Mocha  has  been  almost,  entirely  lost 
to  Egypt, 'as  well  as  that  in  drugs,  ivory,  gold-dust,  (fee.,  from  the  interior' of  Africa,  which 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of'  Egyptian  commerce,  as  much  on 
account  of  the  valuable  commodities  brought  by  those  caravans,  as  of  the  articles  of 
European  produce  and  manufacture  taken  by  them  in  exchange.  The  impediments  which 
the  commercial  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Africa  experienced  in  Egypt.,  have  forced  it 
into  other  channels,  and  the  African  traders  now  find  it  for  their  interest  to  carry  their 
goods  to  the  Barbary  States,  and  oven  to  the  distant  port  of  Zanzobar  and  other  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa,  subject  to  the  Imauinof  Muscat,  who  has  of  late 
held  out  groat,  encouragement  to  commerce  in  that  quarter. 

“  These  fluctuations,  by  decreasing  the  transit  trade,  have  tended  very  materially  to 
diminish  the  importations  from  Europe  in  general  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  existing  restric¬ 
tions  would  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  in  improving  both  the  internal  trade  of  Egypt  and 
its  foreign  relations.  Thu  importation  of  foreign  coffee,  which  had  hitherto  been  excluded 
with  a  view  to  favour  the  consumption'of  Mocha  coffee,  has  within  the  last  twelvemonths, 
been  permitted  by  a  firman  from  the  sultan;  a  circumstance  which  maybe  favourable  to 
the  importation  of  West  India  coffee,  should  the  high  duties  on  the  produce  of  Mocha  be 
still  kept  up  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

“  The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  these  new  productions  on  the  part  of  government 
not  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  grower,  who  receives  for  them  what  the  public  functionaries 
consider  an  equitable  price,  but  which  is  not  always  a  remunerating  one,  from  the  defective 
mode  of  payment  adopted,  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  extended  cultivation  are  not 
apparent  among  the  agricultural  population  in  an  increased  demand  for  foreign  articles  of 
comfort  or  luxury.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  exports  of  Egypt  has  hitherto  been 
repaid  from  Europe  in  warlike  stores,  timber,  and  other  commodities  consumed  by 
the  government,  whose  wants  are,  however,  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  unconnected  with 
the  causes  affecting  the  internal  consumption  of  the-country. 
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“  The  great  reductions,  since  tlie  general  peace,  in  the  prices  of  European  manufac¬ 
tures,  hut  more  especially  in  those  of  cotton,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  done  more 
than  any  internal  commercial  amelioration  to  extend  their  consumption  among  the  natives 
of  all  classes;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  increase  would  he  progressive,  were 
the  cultivators  admitted  to  a  less  restricted  participation  in  the  profits  on  the  produce  of 
the  country,  when  exported. 

“Front  my  own  experience  of  the  Arab  character,  such  as  it  exists  at  present,  I  must 
confess  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  opinion  that  the  Egyptian  peasant,  if  left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  his  own  will,  would  confine  himself  to  the  wants  of  the  moment,  and  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  those  articles  only  which  are  produced 
with  the  least  labour  and  outlay  of  capital ;  very  few  of  them  having  sufficient  pecuniary 
.  means  to  engage  in  agricultural  undertakings,  however  profitable,  that  arc  attended  with 
a  considerable  disbursement  of  money  and  tardy  returns;  nor  could  Europeans  embark  in 
suclPoperations  without  being  protected  by  stipulations,  which  are  not  at  present  contem¬ 
plated,  in  their  treaties  with  the  Porte. 

“If  means  could  he  devised  for  affording  security  to  foreign  capital,  whether  employed 
in  agriculture  or  in  advances  to  the  cultivators  on  expected  crops  (as  is  practised  in  Sicily 
and  other  countries),  the  pacha  would,  no  doubt,  find  it  ultimately  to  his  own  advantage  to 
relinquish  his  system  of  monopoly,  and  substitute  for  it  a  permanent  pcr-centage  duty  in 
lieu  of  all  other  contributions,  which  might  he  levied  at  the  port  of  shipment,  without  the 
intervention  of  those  complicated  and  expensive  administrations  which  are  required  to  sup¬ 
port  the  present  system. 

“  For  some  years  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  1815,  Egypt  supplied  Trieste,  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  Malta,  and  the  ports  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  pulse.  During  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  the  trade  with  Spain 
has  entirely  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  imposed  on  foreign  grains  in  that 
country,  and  the  impulse  thereby  given  to  cultivation  at,  home,  and  the  encouragement 
afforded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  the  growth  of-cotton,  in  preference  to  other  agricultural 
produce,  has  gradually  diminished  the  export  of  corn  to  all  the  countries  that  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  supplies  from  hence.  The  cultivation  of  flax  has  suffered  from  the  same  cause,  and 
though  50,000  to  60,000  quarters  of  linseed  have  been  exported  from  Egypt  in  former 
years,  the  quantity  has  fallen  off  gradually,  and  for  six  or  seven  years  not  a  single  cargo 
was  exported  till  last  year,  during  which  the  shipments,  including  the  stock  still  on  hand, 
may  he  estimated  at  about  10,000  quarters. 

“  The  exportation  of  linseed  has,  however,  been  lessened  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
restrictions  on  crushing  the  seed  in  the  country  for  oil,  as  the  cultivators  find  it  more  for 
their  interest  to  crush  the  seed  than  to  sell  it  to  government. 

“  Jtice.  and  safflower  (not  saffron)  have  for  many  years  been  exported  from  Egypt,  the 
former  almost  exclusively  to  Turkey,  in  consequence  of  the  preference  given  in  the  markets  of' 
Europe  to  the  rice  of  Italy  and  America,  on  account  of  its  superior  cleanness.  The  tobacco 
grown  in  Egypt  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  its  use  is  confined  to  the  labouring  classes 
among  the  natives.  Upper  Egypt  possesses  great  capabilities  for  the  production  of'  sur/ar; 
but  the  want  of  capital  required  for  working  the  plantations,  and  the  little  inducement  held 
out  by  government,  have  now  limited  the  supply  to  a  small  portion  of  the  internal  consump¬ 
tion.  Neither  silk  nor  rum  can  yet  he  said  to  figure  among  the  exports'  of  the  country. 
What  little  silk  is  produced  is  worked  up  in  the  native  manufactories,  and  the  distillation  of 
rum  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

“  Of  opium,  the  small  quantities  hitherto  exported  have  been  found  so  imperfect  as  to  he 
almost  unsaleable  la  China,  the  country  where  the  article  is  consumed  on  the  largest  scale  ; 
but,  under  an  improved  system  of  culture,  it  may,  hereafter,  become  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance.  The  last  crop  of  opium  consisted  of  about  22,000  lbs.  English. 

...  “  Indigo  was  produced  by  the  Egyptian  peasants  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  was 
employed  by  them  in  dyeing  the  stuff's  of  the  country,  but  had  never  been  adapted  for  the 
European  markets  till  the  viceroy  brought  from  Bengal  some  Armenians  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  the  indigo  plant  in  that  quarter. 

‘f  Short  staple  cotton,  was,  also,  for  many  years  one  of  the  products  of  Egypt,  but  has 
become  almost  cxtiuetsincc  the  i  utroduetion  of  the  four/  staple  cotton,  to  which  the  name  of  Malm 
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was  given,  in  consequence  of  the  plant  having  first  been  discovered  in  the  garden  of  Mah6 
Bey,  at  Cairo,  where  it  had  probably  been  introduced,  during  the  French  invasion,  from  the 
island  of  Bourbon.  -The  growth  of  this  article  may  be  carried  considerably  beyond  its 
present  extent  in  Egypt ;  and,  though  the  markets  of  Europe  have  not  of  late  held  out  the 
same  inducement  as  for  some  years  past,  still,  from  the  lowness  of  the  price  of  labour,  it 
may,  no  doubt,  undtr  a  proper  system  of  administration,  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in 
this  country. 

“  The  export  trade  of  Alexandria  with  Europe,  is  conveyed  almost  exclusively  in  Euro¬ 
pean  bottoms.  That  of  Damictta  (with  the  exception  of  rice  shipped  to  Constantinople) 
is  confined  to  the  coast  of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  is  .carried  on  by  country 
vessels  belonging  to  native  Mahometans  and  Christian  merchants. 

The  mercantile  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  of  Alexandria,  consists  at  present  of 
16  vessels  from  100  to  600  tons,  with  crews  composed  of  9  to  IS  men. 

“  The  pacha  has  also  allotted  afrigate,  and  five  disarmed  ships  of  400  to  600  tons,  with 
18  or  20  transports  of  smaller  burden,  for  the  accommodation  of  trade  with  Syria,  Candia, 
and  the  neighbouring  ports. 

“  The  principal  articles  of  export  being  sold  by  government,  are  disposed  of  by  public 
auction  at  irregular  periods,  and  paid  for  in  ready  money.  Those  of  import  are  seldom  sold 
for  cash,  but,  generally  at  a  credit  of  two  to  four  months. 

“  The  excise  duties  now  levied  on  wines  and  spirits,  which  come  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  prohibited  articles, ;are  as  follow  : 

“  French  brandy,  gin,  and  rum — 3  piasters  per  gallon,  and  20  paras  additional  for  re- 

“  Spirits  of  wine  and  other  spirits  ;  2j-  piasters  per  okc,  including  retail  duty. 

“  Common  wine  ;  4  paras  peroke,  and  12  paras  additional  for  retailing. 

“  Marsala  wine,  Ac.  ;  6  paras  per  oke,  including  retail  duty. 

“  Superior  wines  in  bottle  ;  4  paras  per  bottle,  including  retail  duty. 

“  The  interest  of  money  varies  from  10  to.  18  per  cent,  according  to  the  state  of  credit 
and  the  wants  of  commerce. 

“  The  Mahometan  law  does  not  sanction  the  charge  of  interest,  but  the  viceroy  allows 
6  per  cent  to  those  European  houses  which  are  under  advances  to  him. 

“  I  bog  to  refer  you  to  the  annexed  prices  current  for  the  prices  of  articles  of  general 
consumption. 

“  The  food  of  the  more  opulent  classes  of  the  native  population,  consists  of  wheaten 
bread,  beef,  buffalo-flesh,  mutton,  fish,  poultry  (though  animal  food  is  consumed  by  them 
in  smaller  proportions  than  by 'the  generality  of  Europeans),*  blitter,  olive  oil,  rice,  pulse, 
vegetables,  dates,  and  other  fruits. 

“  The  labouring  classes  consume  very  little  animal  food,  with  the  exception,  occasion¬ 
ally,  of  salt  fish  cured  in  the  country;  they  live  chiefly' on  beans,  lentiles,  and  other  pulse, 
salted  olives,  vegetables,  dates,  water  melons  (in  summer),  rice  very  seldom  ;  their  bread 
is  made  of  barley  or  Indian  corn  Hour ;  and  in  cooking  they  employ  linseed,  sesame,  and 
other  inferior  oils 

“  The  summer  dress  of  the  Egyptian  peasantry  is  made  of  coarse  cotton  or  linen, 
wove  in  the  country,  and  sometimes  dyed  blue;  in  winter  they'  wear  a  coarse  woollen 
stuff  of  domestic  manufacture. 

“  About  It)  years  ago,  a  tribunal  was  formed  by  the  pacha  for  trying  commercial 
causes  between  foreigners  and  natives,  in  which  the  latter  arc  defendants  :  the  couvt  is 
composed  of  eight  judges,  two  of  whom  arc  Europeans,  two  Levantine  Christians,  and 
four  Mahometans.  The  natives  are  also  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  their  commercial  differences  ;  but  the  Mckeineh  is  the  superior  court  in  civil 
causes.”  ~ 
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Export  & —continued. 


The  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  1826  was  698,  the  whole  number  from  Great  Britain 
was  only  13  ;  the  departures  were  678,  those  for  Great  Britain  were  but  25.  In  1837, 
of  523  vessels  that  arrived,  49  were  from  British  ports  ;  and  of  379  that  departed,  33  were 
bound  for  Great  Britain.  In  1826,  19  cargoes  were  shipped  for  Liverpool  ;  in  1837,32 
cargoes.  The  great  decline  is  to  be  found  in  the  Turkish  trade ;  for  in  1826,  316  vessels 
arrived  from  Turkish  ports,  and  295  departed  ;  while  in  1837  only  172  arrived  from,  and 
only  153  departed  for,  ports  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  a  diminution  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 
A  similar  decline  in  the  Tuscan  trade  took  place. 

The  following  dues  are  levied  at  the  town  gates  of  Alexandria  for  account  of  govern¬ 
ment  :  On  every  head  of  oxen  intended  for  slaughter,  7-1  piasters;  on  buffaloes  424  ditto; 
and  on  sheep,  34  ditto. 

“  Fishermen  contribute  one-third  of  all  the  fish  they  take. 

“  Wheat  pays  a  consumption  duty  of  20  piasters  per  ardeb.  Barley,  beans,  Indian 
coni,  and  other  pulse,  15  piasters  per  ditto. 

“  Government  articles  sold  at  public  sale  : — Provisions,  cotton,  Mocha  coffee,  elephants’ 
teeth,  gum  arabio,  Muscovado  sugar,  indigo,  buffalo-hides,  cow-hides,  flax,  opium,  rice, 
linseed,  saffron,  saltpetre. 

“  'The  ports  of  Damietta  and  Unset  ta  would,  by  their  position  on  the  two  mouths  of 
the  Nile,  seem  to  offer  great  advantages  to  trade,  but  the  badness  of  their  harbours,  and  the 
facility  which  is  now  given  by  the  Mahmoudieh  canal,  which  communicates  between  Alex¬ 
andria  and  the  Xile  at  Atfcli,  have  caused  a  gradual  declension  of  their  trade.  That  which 
exists,  is  mainly  with  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Candia.  English  vessels  seldom  enter,  though 
now  and  then  a  vessel  from  the  Ionian  Islands  enters  Damietta. 

Spanish  dollars.  Spanish  dollars. 

In  1823  the  exports  at  Damietta  were  381,170  .  .  .  Imports  867,000 

1821  „  628,500  .  .  .  -  „  822,000 

1825  311,800  ...  „  246,000 

.“Rice  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  but  its  cultivation  is  much  on  the  decline. 

“  The  trade  of  Cairo  is  much  diminished.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  depot,  as  it  formerly 
was,  both  for  articles  of  export  and  import ;  Alexandria,  from  the  greater  facilities  which 
its  position  offers,  has  supplanted  it  in  importance,  and  it  is  now'  a  great  market  only  for 
gums  and  some  other  secondary  articles.  The  stocks  of  manufactures  which  exist  are  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  consumption  of  the  place,  the  buyers  for  the  interior  finding  it  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  supply  themselves  from  the  warehouses  of  the  importers  at  Alexandria.  There 
is  no  English  Commercial  establishment  at  Cairo. 

“  Credit. — In  the  Cairo  market  the  nominal  period  of  credit  is  .four  mouths,  but  it  is 
frequently  extended  to  more  than  six  or  eight,  the  high  rate  of  interest  being  a  perpetual 
motive  to  the  delay  of  payments.  Acceptances  for  goods  payable  at  a  given  epoch  are 
little  in  use.  There  are  in  Cairo  about  24  Turkish  foreign  merchants,  15  European  houses, 
10  Catholic  Greeks,  and  6  Schismatic  ditto. 

“  Egyptian  l Frights  and  Measures. — It  is  difficult  fo  give  any  exact  standard  of 
Egyptian  weights  and  measures.  They  not  only  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
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liavc  been  changed  by  capricious  legislation  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  currency  has 
been  at  different  times  altered  hy  firmans  from  Constantinople. 

“  The  feildan  approaches  an  English  acre.  The  malakha  is  the  distance  from  one 
station  to  another;  hut  gives  a  very  vague  idea  of  space. 

“  In  measures  of  corn,  4  rnbahs  =  I  ouehch ;  6  ouebehs  —  1  ardeh  =  about  5  bushels 
English.  100  ardehs  =  63  imperial  quarters.  The  kunkhah,  or  wheat  grain,  is  about 
of  a  grain  English  ;  the  khebbeh,  barley,  1  grain  English  ;  the  kirat,  is  3  grains  English  ; 
the  dram  =  48  grains  ;  the  rottolo  =  15  oz.  13  dr.  avordupois;  the  oke  =  2|  lbs.  ;  100 
rottoli  =  1  cantar  =  98f  lbs.  English  ;  100  okes  =  275  lbs.  avoirdujiois. 

“  The  cloth  measure  is  the  pic;  100  pics  =75  English  yards. 

“  Money. — The  coins  which  have  been  struck  at  Cairo  are— the  kiriph  of  9  piasters, 
which  weighs  44  carats,  three  fine  gold,  14  alloy;  the  sadych,  4  piasters;  two  carats,  two- 
thirds  fine  gold,  one  third  alloy.  In  silver  there  are  piasters  and  pieces  of  20,  10,  and  5 
paras  ;  the  smaller  coins  are  much  adulterated.  These  bear  the  cipher  of  the  sultan,  ami 
the  date  of  Meliemet  Ali’s  accession  to  the  pachalie,  viz.,  1223  of  the  Hegira  (1808-!)). 

“  Accounts  are  kept  in  piasters  (khirsh  Arabic)  and  paras  (fuddah  Arabic),  but  when 
the  amount  is  large,  the  term  his  (or  purse)  =  500  piasters,  or  5/.  sterling,  is  used. 

“  The  other  currency  of  the  country  is  the  Constantinopolitan  kirich,  of  20  piasters, 
which  circulates  at  114  piasters,  Spanish  doubloons,  Venetian  seipiins,  Dutch  ducats,  Hun¬ 
garian  sequins,  Spanish  dollars,  Imperial  dollars,  and  sovereigns ;  all  of  which  have  a  cur¬ 
rency'  equivalent  to  their  standard  value. 

“The  charges  on  the  sales  of  imports,  including  freights,  vary  from  S  to  12  per  cent. 
On  exports,  the  charges  of  purchase,  Ac.,  vary-  from  54  to  8  per  cent.  The  import  duties 
arc  5  per  cent;  the  export  duties  12  per  cent;  but  Hussia  is  said  to  claim  by  her  recent 
treaty  with  the  Porte,  the  privilege  of  only'  paying  in  Egypt  .3  per  cent  import  and  3  per 
cent  export  duty'.  A  hank  has  lately  been  established  with  a  capital  of  700,000  dollars  : 
of  which  the  pacha  has  invested  400,000  dollars. 

“  Quarantine  Charges  are,  On  ships,  of.  to  6/.;  on  goods,  4  piasters  or  9$rf.  per  package. 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  various  Ports  of  the  Egyptian  States, 
in  each  Year,  from  1836  to  1839. 
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Number  of  Vessels,  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Year  1840. 


The  following  is  tho  number  and  tonnage  of  the  French  vessels  contained  in  the  above 
account  in  the  direct  trade  bet'Y^,u  Alexandria  and  France: 

31  vessels  of  0158  tons  were  entered,  and  29  vessels  of  5499  tons  were  cleared. 

In  the  coasting  trade  9  vessels  of  1550  tons  were  entered,  and  3  vessels  of  478  tons 
were  cleared. 

The  trade  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  1840,  compared  with  1839,  exhibits  a  decrease  in 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  73G0  tons  or  about  2,!  per  cent,  which  seems  to  he  in  the  coasting 
trade,  which  in  1839  amounted  to  219,000  tons,  and  in  1840  to  only  212,000  tons. 


V.w.xiE  of  Imports  into,  and  of  Exports  from,  the  Port  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Year  1840. 


“The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  the  year  1S40,  compared  with  1839,  exhi¬ 
bits  a  decrease  of  (52(5,451/.,  or  niore  than  26  per  cent.  'Jhe  imports  of  1840  were  less 
than  those  of  1839  by  51(5,904/.,  or  39  per  cent  ;  and  the  exports  by  109,487/.,  or  10  per 

“  This  decrease  is  attributable  to  the  political  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1810.  .  .  .V 

“  The  following  arc  the  chief  articles  in  which'  the  above  decrease  is  observable  : 

“  In  Imports — cools,  a  decrease  of  153,200/. ;  iron,  in  burs,  and  iron  scire,  122,920/.; 
•woollen  e.iijis  and  barragans,  76,240 /. ;  tissues  of  cotton,  61,160/. ;  hardwares,  58,000 /.  ; 
■wood  for  building,  40,840/.;  cloths,  17,760/.;  tissues  of  silk,  2280/.  ;  glasswares,  cry s- 
ta/s,  ami  plate  glass,  21,920/.;  cochineal,  15,600/.,  Ac.  Ac.  There  is  an  increase  in  arms, 
however,  of  12,000/. 

“  Jn  Reports— cottons,  249,360/. ;  gums,  24,000/.;  and  rice,  24,000 /.  There  is  an' 
increase  on  corn,  Ac.,  of  160,960/. ;  and  on  dates,  of  12,000/. 

“There  are  in  Alexandria  1 10,  British  residents,  chiefly  connected  with  trade,  and 
about 700  Ioniaus  and  Maltose:  the  whole  population  being  about  60,000.  Of  10  Eng¬ 
lish  mercantile  houses,  6  were  in  1842  engaged  chiefly  in  exporting  tho  pacha’s  produce 
and  executing  his  commissions  in  various  countries,  and  4  were  engaged  in  importing 
British  manufactures,  and  exporting  produce  ;  and  3  minor  firms  in  general  business. 
There  are  two  Ionian  houses :  one  imports  largely  British  manufactures.  The  .Maltese 
are  ehielly  engaged  as  shopkeepers,  clerks,  fishermen,  Ac. 


The  principal  articles  CDniposing  the  above  trade  u 


Countries  whither 


Tissues  of  cotton . . . 


*5  j'Cloths... 

§1  <  ^  m  a 


I  hugUml . 

lUelpium . 

■  Barbary  States  . . 


Tissues  of  silk  .. .. 


(.England  .. 
Wood  for  building. . .  T20,i4o|  hwcany  .. 

f  Kngland. . . 
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Oil*  olive*  and  lish  . . 
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t Turkey  ... 
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(Hasswares  and  crys- 


i.  hugland^  &  Malta, 
j  Austria . 
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1 3*!J20  /  Belgium . 


Fruits,  fresh  and  pre- 


Miscellaneous  a 


|  hugland. . . 


*u  (.  Baihnry  Stales  . . 
ritl  Tuscany . 

f  hnghind . 


Frankincense... 


Belgium... 
Turkey*.... 

Mother-of-pearJ .  7.ai»  j 

Mats,  &c... .  d.OHO  {syrik«t  >,"l 

f  Turkey.... 

Tortoiseshell .  .V#{jU|  Austria... . 


The  trade  between  Alexandria  and  France,  in  the  year  18-iO,  was  as  l'ollm 


Imported  into  Alexandria  from  France. 

{Wool— cloth . 

Silk . 

Hardwares,  hnbeidurdicry,  and  cutlery . 

Carried  forward . 
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Other  articles. . , 


Total .  107 ,724 


Wine*  and  liqmMirfl . 

((lashwarr*.  |ilnti*-jf]aHs,  ami  crystals  .. 

burnituru . 

Machinery.  iron . 


ily  comparing  the  direct  trade  between  Alexandria  awl  Trance  in  the  year  1840  with 
that  in  1839,  wo  find  a  decrease  of  16,000/.  m  the  valuo  of  articles  imported  into.  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  of  more  than  40,000/.  in  those  exported  from  Alexandria.  The  chief  decrease 
in  imports  lias  been  in  cloths,  where  there  is  a  falling  oil’  of  14,400/.  There  is  also  a  de¬ 
crease  in  cochineal  of  13,120/.;  ii\  hardwares,  haberdasher!/,  and  cutler;/  of  8400/.;  in 
trines  and  liqueurs  of  6320/. ;  but’ there  is  an  increase  hi  earths,  hosiery,  drags,  furni¬ 
ture,  salted  provisions,  Ike. 

in  Exports  from  Alexandria  there  is  a  decrease  of  77,720 /.  on  cotton  wool;  and  an  in¬ 
crease  on  nitre  of  16,000 /. ;  on  coffee  of  10,000/.  ;  on  gams  of  4280/. ;  on  soda  and  na¬ 
tron  of  2400/. ;  and  on  mother-of-pearl  of  2400/. 

The  monopolies  have  all  been  abolished,  and  public  sales  have  been  revived. 

Prices  of  the  following  Articles  at  Alexandria  in  January,  1843. 


liniTISIt  MANUFACTURES. 


K-l  Ditto,  ditto . . 

7-8  Indian,  white  ground,  /mu  designs,  final 

fl-4  Dong-  cloths!  gtny,  !<>£  to  1 1  lbs.,  it  rod  otnjx-i 


•10  Huconda  r 


S  \V  1 SS  M A  N  U  K A CT1JKES, 
Nankins,  spinati.  dark  ground,  good  quality  . , 


Handkerchiefs.  blur,  two  colours . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto.  Yanina* . . 

Muslins,  brorboc*.  dark  grounds,  small  /lowers. 
Shawls  with  Irmges,  bright  colours . 


2|  10  C  3; 


hrench  woollens  supplant  or  compete  with  those  of  England  in  the  Egyptian  market. 


TRADE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 


Arrivals  of  British  Merchant  Shipping  at  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  13  years. 


Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Vessels  at  Alexandria  in  1842. 


Statement  of  the  Total  Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  Egypt, 
during  the  Years  1841  and  1842. 


0  0  U  N  T  It  I  E  S. 

|  IMPORTS  FROM 

[  EXPORTS  TO 

1811 

1842 

ISII 

,812 

Tuncauy . 

.  1 

Turkey . . 

Sjrm . I 

louum  Inlands . | 

Total . 1 

£  i 

7I3]()  G‘2. 

1  135.K0U 

£  1 
331,0.11 

208,011(1 

i  fm 

■400,'  0(12 

11,371,7.13 

i  170,8(10  1 

J, 003, 130 

1,813,820 

“On  comparing  the  above  figures  for  the  years  1841  and  1842,  we  find  that  the  value 
of  the  Imports  into  Egypt  show  an  increase  upon  the  trade  with  Turkey  of  about  25  per-, 
•  cent;  with  Syria,  of  upwards  of  50  per  cent ;  whilst  upon  those -from  Belgium  there  is  an  i 
extraordinary  addition  of  900  per  cent.  On  those  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria,; 
there  is  observable  but  a  small  increase  of  value.  '"'V 

“  As  regards  the  Exports  from  Egypt  to  the  above  countries,  there  is  a  decreased  value" 
in  those  sent  to  Great  Britain,  of  50  per  cent ;  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  of  230  percent ;  to 
France,  of  45  per  cent ;  and  to  Syria,  of  36  per  cent.  Upon  those  to  Austria,  there  is  an 
increase  of  68  per  cent ;  whilst  the  exports  to  Belgium  show  an  increased  value  equal  to 
300  per  cent.  ~ 


Return  of  the  Arrival  and  Departure  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Alexandria  (lurin' 
the  Year  1812. 


general  cargoes  .. 


partial  cargoes . 

Total  with  cargoes... 


I/EPA  ItTl'IlllS. 

To  the  United  Kiogdom  : 

With  beans 


cotton,  &c. 


j.To  Malta 


,,  Tripoli 
„  Heyrnut 
,,  Constantinople 


Quantities  of  Corn  exported  from  Egypt  in  1841. 


Retukx  of  Exports  shipped 


British  Vcssols:&t'h41.oxandria 
v«m.  urn-* 


Egypt  for  Great  Britain 


1>  E  N  0  M  I  N  A 


T  ION. 


Quantity. 


Average  Price. 


Animal  bom*... 


piasters,  paras. 


Total  piasters 
_ sterling! 


31,145,200 
2*  IvOJiDO 


vahuMinkuown 

45,00.1  1 12  12 

450,011/.  flv.  Htl. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PLAGUE  AND  QUARANTINES,  TRIBUNALS  OF  COMMERCE,  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Board  of  Health  at  Alexandria  was  originally  established  by  Mehemet 
Ali ;  but  having  little  faith  himself  in  its  utility,  though  he  paid  the  expense 
of  its  maintenance,  he  left  its  management  to  the  European  consuls.  It 
has  not  been  in  any  way  efficacious  in  suppressing  or  preventing  the  pest, 
and  the  statements  made  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  on  the  quarantines  of  the 
Mediterranean,  include  much  that  apply  to  the  Lazarets  of  Egypt.  All  the 
reports  given  by  the  Board  of  Health  at  Alexandria  on  the  pest  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  supply  abundant  proof  that  quarantines  never  have  prevented  the  annual 
visitation  of  plague  in  Egypt. 

A  Tribunal  of  Commerce  was  established  at  Cairo  in  1S2G,  invested  with 
authority  from  the  viceroy  to  settle  all  commercial  disputes  between  rayahs 
(native  Christians)  and  between  rayahs  and  Europeans,  Europeans  being  plain¬ 
tiffs.  It  examines  all  questions  of  disputed  accounts,  even  those  of  debtors  to 
the  government.  The  members  of  the  tribunal  arc  chosen  from  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  who  are  settled  in  Egypt;  there  arc  two  Turkish  merchants,  three' 
Egyptians,  two  Mogrebis,  two  Greek  Levantines,  two  Schismatic  Greeks,  two 
Armenians,  two  Jews.  A  Turkish  merchant  presides.  It  holds  its  sittings  three 
times  a  week  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The  president  has  the  right  to  arrest 
and  imprisor.  an  insolvent  debtor.  There  is  a  similar  tribunal  at  Alexandria. 
British  subjects  "are  under  the  control  of  English  laws,  &lministercd  by  the 
consuls,  who  are,  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  vested  with  very  extraordinary  powers. 

Corporations.— -There exist  in  Cairo  no  less  than  IG4  guilds  or  corporations 
who  associate  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or  promoting  the  different  trades 
which  they  represent.  Every  corporation  has  a  sheikh  or  head,  to  whom  the 
affairs  of  the  body  are  referred,  and  who  is  invested  with  a  certain  jurisdiction 
over  its  members,  having  the  power  to  inflict  punishment  for  misdemeanors. 
There  is  a  sheikh  of  the  sheikhs,  who  purchases  his  situation  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  who  exercises  an  authority  over  the  whole.  The  text  in  the  Koran  which 
says,  “  See  how  we  have  established  ranks  amongst  men ;  in  the  future  life,  ranks 
will  be  much  more  distinct,  much  more  glorious,” — is  constantly  referred  to  by 
the  Mussulmans  as  an  authority  for  the  organization  of  their  various  corporations, 
and  serves  to  give  them  a  certain  religious  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
In  the  Egyptian  corporations,  the  sheikh  becomes  responsible  for  the  payment 
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of  the  tribute  or  poll-tax  of  all  the  members  of  the  corporation,  who  are  thus  re¬ 
leased  from  individual  responsibility  to  the  government,  and  protected  from  the  ex¬ 
action  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  exposed,  from  the  rapacity  of  the  public 
functionaries.  In  the  same  view’,  the  different  corporations  have  associated  them¬ 
selves  w  ith  the  religious  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  country,  taking  part  in  all 
the  great  processions,  such  as  the  departure  of  the  caravans  for  the  holy  cities, 
so  that  opinion  throws  round  the- corporations  a  considerable  ainuunf  of  pro- 
tection.  The  government  has  by  this  organization  a  means  of  action,  through 
the  shcildis,  over  large  bodies  of  individuals.  In  cases  of  complaint  against  an 
artisan,  or  any  other  individual  belonging  to  a  corporation,  the  simplest  way  of 
obtaining  redress  is  by  application  to  the  sheikh,  whose  influence  is  almost  un¬ 
limited,  and  who,  on  ordinary  occasions,  willingly  interposes  to  obtain  redress  for 
any  wrongs  that  may  have  been  done.  Domestic  servants,  water-carriers,  donkey- 
drivers,  and  people  exercising  the  very  lowest  and  meanest  functions,  arc  members 
of  some  corporation,  and  recognise  the  authority  of  a  sheikh.  The  sheikhs  arc 
considered  to  have  a  right  of  access  to  the  pacha:  a  right  they  exercise  when  any 
matter  of  great  importance  occurs.  When  the  members  of  the  corporations 
assemble  to  take  part  in  the  grand  festivals  or  processions,  those  of  them  who 
are  connected  with  manufactures  generally  exhibit  some  remarkable  specimen  of 
their  art.  If  a  corporation,  in  consequence  of  death,  the  conscription,  or  any 
other  cause,  is  reduced  to  an  insufficient  number  of  members,  the  sheikh  is 
authorized  to  draft  in  new'  members  from  the  fellahs  or  agriculturists,  who  are 
very  willing  to  obtain  the  protection,  and  share  the  immunities  of  these  con¬ 
stituted  bodies.  The  fellahs,  indeed,  are  accustomed  to  be  agriculturists,  manu¬ 
facturers,  or  navigators  in  turn,  being  habitually  called  on  to  engage  in  either 
employment,  according  to  the  want  of  hands  in  any  one  of  these  occupations, 
or  the  redundancy  in  others.  The  corporations  do  not  apprentice  their  members 
to  masters,  but  allow  any  man  to  quit  his  employer  at  will.  They  do  'not  inter¬ 
fere  in  questions  of  wages,  in  disputes  between" buyers  and  sellers,  but  leave  all 
matters  of  contract  perfectly  free. 

Education. — Mouktar  Hey  gives  the  following  statistics  of  education  in 
Egypt:  - 

“  It  is  to  his  highness  that  Egypt  owes  the  introduction  of  elementary  ami  specific  edu¬ 
cation.'  The  following  is  the  general  system  of  public  instruction  :  50  primary  schools  — 

:•  l’npils. 

.‘3  in  Cairo,  composed  of  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  GOO 

•  1  in  Alexandria,  composed  of  .  .  .  .  .  .  200 

1  in  Es  Siout,  composed  of  .  .  .  .  .•  .  .  200 

45  in  other  towns  of  the  provinces,  each  composed  of  100  pupils  4500 

Total  50  primary  schools,  containing  ......  5500 

“In  these  the  pupils' are  taught  reading  and  writing  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  the 
four  first  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  after  studying  three  years,  the  pupils  are  admitted  into  the 
two  preparatory  schools,  one  of  which  is  established  at  Abotizabcl,  and  the  other  at  Alex¬ 
andria. 
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l  preparatory  school  at  Abouzabel,  composed  of  .1  SOI) 

1  „  at  Alexandria,  „  .  .  800 


Total  2  preparatory  schools,  containing;  ....  2300 


“  In  these  arc  taught  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  languages,  all  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra,  geography,  history,  and  drawing.  The 
last-mentioned  schools  in  four  years  prepare  their  pupils  to  enter  specific  schools,  of  which 


The  school  of  Medicine,  composed  of 

„  Veterinary  „  ... 

„  Cavalry  „  ... 

„  Artillery  „  ... 

Infantry  „  ... 

„  Polytechnic  „  . 

„  European  Languages,  composed  of 

„  Music 

,,  Agriculture  ,, 

,,  Midwifery  „ 


Pupils. 

300  . 

120  * 

300  also  a  squadron  of  trumpeters. 

300 

300  , 


150 
1 .50 

50  this  will  he  increased. 
20  this  is  to  contain  100. 


Total  11  special  schools,  containing  211.5 

„  2  preparatory  .,  2800 

,,  SO  primary  ,,  5.500 


Grand  Total  63  schools,  containing  .  10,715 

“All  those  schools  are  provided  with  professors,  as  many  European  as  natives.  The 
lime  for  study  varies  from  three  to  five  years.  The 'pupils  of  alLthese  schools  arc  garri¬ 
soned,  subjected  to  military  discipline,  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  by  his  highness. 

1st  year.  2d  year.  ..3d  year.  1th  year.  5th  year. 
'I'he  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  receive  .  8  pins.,  10  pias.,  12  pias. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  schools  receive  1.5  „  20  „  25  ,,  30  pias. 

The  pupils  of  the  specific  schools  receive  .  -10  „  .  50  „  60  „  70  „  80  pias. 

“  Besides  the  schools  which  belong  to  the  regular  system  of  public  instruction,  there  are 
regimental  schools  established  for  the  soldiers.  From  dOOO  to  5000  pupils  are  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  mosques  at  Cairo,  and  about  1 5,000  in  the  mosques  of  other  towns  in 
Egypt,  and  also  of  villages.  Private  establishments  have  also  been  formed  under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  highness,  which  are  directed  by  Europeans,  to  spread  instruction  through 
all  classes,  without  regard  to  nation  or  to  opinions. 

“  Pauperism. — The  government  desiring  put  an  end  to  mendicity,  has  established 
asylums,  where  those  arc  provided  for  who  are  unfit  for  work.  There  is  also"  at  Cairo  a 
hospital, 'which  has  been  long  founded,  named  ‘  Moristan.’  Part  of  it  isopen  to  aliens,  and 
endowed  with  dotations  and  revenues.  Uis  highness  has  also  lately  established  at  Cairo  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  poor;  it  contains  300  beds  for  men,  and  200  beds  for  women.  To  the 
school  of  midwifery  is  also  annexed  a  lying-in  hospital,  which  is  attended  by  the  professors 
and  pupils  of  the  school.  The  assistance  granted  by  his  highness  to  a  number  of  orphan 
children,  the  payment  of  five  piasters  a  month,  and  a  ration  of  bread,  given  by  his  orders  to 
the  children  of  soldiers,  the  number  of  public  and  private  works  which  employ  labourers, 
make  pauperism  confined  to  those  who  prefer  begging  to  work.  This  consideration  is 
the  more  striking,  that  the  number  of  workmen  is  not  sufficient  for  the  works  that  are 
undertaken. 

“  When  boys  distinguish  themselves  in  the  elementary  schools,  they  are  sent  to  the 
military  establishments,  as  a  recompence  for  good  behaviour.  The  director  of  the  school 
states  that  the  Arabs  arc  equally  intelligent  with  the  Turks. 

“  'i’he  iiiaurf/c  for  horse  exercise  is  an  immense  building,  40  metres  long  and  30  wide. 
“The  school  of  artillery  at  Tourali  was  founded  by  a  Spanish  general,  Segueru  Bey. 
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The  military  penal  code  adopted  in  Egypt  is  that  of  France  ;  but  the  divans  which  sit  in 
judgment,  on  military  offences  arc  held  in  public. 

“  The  infantry  school  is  supplied  from  the  preparatory  schools.  The  plan  of  instruction 
is — 1st,  elementary  fortification,  attack  and  defence  of  forts  ;  2d,  topography  and  plan¬ 
drawing  ;  3d,  theory  and  manoeuvres  of  infantry,  and  exercise  of  the  bayonet ;  4th,  duties 
of  home  service,  police,  discipline  of  garrisons,  quarters,  arrd  campaigns. 

“  The  cavalry  school  receives — 1st,  officers  who  are  proposed  to  become  military 
instructors ;  2d,  pupils  from  the  preparatory'  schools ;  3d,  young  soldiers  intended  for 
non-commissioned  officers,  brigadiers,  and  trumpeters.  All  the  regiments  of  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  of  the  guard  and  the  line  arc  to  send  an  officer  to  the  cavalry'  school  yearly’ ; 
the  squadrons  of  train  artillery',  train  engineers,  and  waggon  train,  an  officer  every  two 
years  :  the  officer  to  be  a  lieutenant,  aged  at  least  thirty. 

“The  pupils  from  the  preparatory  schools  must  have  passed  the  preliminary  "exami¬ 
nations.  The  course  is  of  three  (or  at  most  four)  years;  after  which  they  are  to  be 
spread  among  the  different  regiments. 

“The  education  of  the  cavalry  school  is  wholly  military,  comprising  cavalry  service  in 
campaign,  forts,  and  quarters,  riding,  foot  and  horse  exercise,  rifle  and  pistol  shooting, 
manoeuvres,  knowledge  or  management  of  horses,  and  the  same  system  of  examination  and 
advancement  as  in  the  other  special  schools. 

.  “  There  is  a  trimestrial  and  annual  examination  as  in  the  other  schools,  and  a  special 

report  of  the  progress  of  every  pupil  to  the  Public.  Instruction  Council.  The  artillery 
school  receives  its  pupils  from  the  polytechnic  school.  If  this  establishment  do  not  furnish 
a  sufficient  supply,  they  shall  he  prorided  by  the  school  of  Tourah,  The  300  pupils  now 
in  the  school  of  Boulaq  are  to  be.  formed  into  four  divisions  of  75  each,  who  are  to  be 
instructed  in — 

“  1st,  Mathematics,  i.  in  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  algebra,  trigonometry, 
and  descriptive  geometry;  2d,  linear  topography  -and  plan-urawing;  3d,  theory  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  lnanumvvos  ;  4th,  theory'  of  artillery  mantcuvres ;  oth,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  batteries  :  6th,  making  of  fireworks  of  war;  7th,  artillery  service  in  regiments, 
in  the  field  and.  lii  forts ;  8th,  course  of  transitory  and  permanent  fortification,  attack  and 
defence  of  fortresses  ;  f)th,  bridge-building;  1  Oth,  construction  of  fascines,  saueissons,  gab- 
bions,  clay  sand-bags,  &c. 

“  School  of  Lanyuaycs. — The  object  of  the  school  of  languages  is  to  furnish  trans¬ 
lators  for  the  different  public  departments,  audinonitors  for  the  preparatory  schools. 

“  The  pupils  are  taken  from  the  preparatory  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  is  of 
five  years,  but  may  be  extended  to  six.  There  are  five  divisions,  representing  the  different 
years  of-admission,  but  the  advance  from  one. division  to  another  must  be  justified  by  exa¬ 
minations. 

“  The  instruction  given  is  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  French,  elementary  mathematics,  his¬ 
tory,  and  geography.  The  courses  may  bo  modified  by  the  annual  meetings  of  the  council 
of  instruction  of  the  school. 

“  Medical  School. — The  medical  school  is  intended  to  form  officers  for  the  medical 
department  of  the  army',  and  for  the  civil  service.  The  students  arc  furnished  by’  the  pre¬ 
paratory  schools.  The  courses  last  at  least  five  years,  but  may,  on  cause  shown  to  the 
council  of  instruction  to  the  school,  be  extended  to  six  years. 

“  There  are  five  classes,  representing  the  years  of  study.  The  courses  are  :  1st,  anatomy; 
2nd,  physiology ;  3d,  surgical  pathology  ;  4th,  medical  pathology  ;  5th,  hygiene  ; .6th,  che¬ 
mical  surgery  ;  7th,  chemical  medicine  :  8th.  pharmaceutical  chemistry  ;  S)th,  physics  ;  10th, 
botany  ;  4  1th,  zoology  ;  12th,  materia  medica ;  13th,  pharmacy  ;  14th,  widwifery.  • 

“  Tile  school  of  veterinary  medicine  receives  its  students  from  the  preparatory  schools 
and  the  school  of  languages.  The  studies  are  for  five  (or  at  most  six)  years,  and  the 
divisions  representing  the  annual  progress  are  five. 

The  courses  are — 1st,  anatomy  ;  2d,  physiology;  3d,  surgical  pathology' ;  4  th,  medical 
pathology  ;  5th,  hygiene  ;  6th,  chemical  surgery  ;  7th,  chemical  medicine  ;  8th,  che¬ 
mistry  ;  9th,  physics.;  10th,  botany;  11th,  materia  medica  ;  12th,  exterior;  13th,  farriery. 
The  yearly  distribution  of  studies  to  be  arranged  by  the  council  of  instruction.  . 

“  These  regulations  are,  for  the  most  part,  judicious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  Egyptian 
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people.  The  machineiy,  ifc  will  bo  remarked,  is  wholly  coercive,  for  the  system  of  con¬ 
scription  extends  even  toieducation.  A  certain  number  of  children  are  required  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  different  districts,  and  thcse_  are  sent  to  the  public  schools  to  be  fed,  clothed, 
lodged,  and  instructed  at  the  government  expense.  It  often  happens  that  the  number 
taken  exceeds  the  amount  which  ought  to  he  exacted.  As  the  wants  of  the  children  are 
provided  for,  their  parents  sometimes  consent  willingly  to  send  them  to  the  schools; 
though  in  many  eases  much  repugnance  is  felt  less  the  children  should  he  detained  as  soldiers, 
and  he  compelled  to  quit  their  beloved  river  and  the  localities  that  arc  so  dear  to  them. 

“  The  schools  introduced  by  the  pacha  are  no  doubt  an  improvement  upon  those  that 
preceded  them.  They  are  far  inferior  to  the  well'-organized  schools  of  Europe.  The  great 
want  is  of  fit  teachers  and  appropriate  hooks,  and  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  discipline, 
which  consists  wholly  of  corporal  punishment.  The  works  published  by  the  government 
press  at  Boulaq,  in  Turkish  and  Arabic,  arc  heyoml  the  reach  of  the  primary  schools,  being 
for  the  most  part  of  a  scientific  character.  Perhaps  the  error  has  been  a  desire  rather  to 
introduce  superior  education  for  the  few,  than  a  universal  system  of  primary  instruction  for 
the  many  ;  for  the  want  of  primary  instruction  is  obvious  even  in  the  higher  schools,  for 
whose  teachings  the  groundwork  is  very  imperfectly  laid. 

"  Independently  of  the  government  schools,  it  is  estimated  that  about  1.1,000  children 
are  educated  in  the  different  religious  establishments  of  the  country,  and  5000  more  in  the 
capital.  Instruction  in  these  is  almost  confined  to  reading  the  Koran  and  to  writing, 
which  is  not  universally  taught.  These  schools  are  almost  wholly  attached  to  the  mosques, 
and  the  instructors  are  the  Mahomedan  priests.  Some  paternal  education  is  given,  and 
children  are  often  seen  in  the  houses  and  iq  the  shops  learning  verses  from  tlie  Koran. 

“  The  schools  of  the  Copts  resemble  those  of  the  Mussulmans,  with  the  exception  that, 
instead  of  the  Koran,  the  psalms  in  Arabic  are  almost  always  the  elementary  hook.  The 
best  of  the  Coptic  schools  are  about  on  a  level  with  the  worst  village  schools  in  England, 
with  the  exception  that  as  the  Copts  are  almost  all  intended  for  scribes,  they  are  univer¬ 
sally,  or  with  few  exceptions,  taught  to  write.  The  number  of  Coptic  children  in  the 
schools  is  about  2000.  • 

“  In  the  schools  conducted  by  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  who  inhabit  Cairo  and  officiate  in  the  English  church  there,  are  instructed  a  considerable 
number  of  the  children  of  Coptic  Christian  parents,  and  a  few  Mahomedans.  They  arc 
taught  to  read  and  write  Arabic,  the  elements  of  geography,  natural  history,  arithmetic, 
and  the  easier  rules  of  geometry.  A  few  of  the  hoys  .speak  English.  The  missionaries 
who  have  had  hitherto  the  direction  of  these  schools  are  Germans,  and  they  appear  to  me 
to  discharge  their  duties  with  zeal,  prudence,  and  efficacy.  _ 

“  Attached  to,  and  in  some  respects  connected  with,  the  hoys’  school  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  is  a  girls’  school,  consisting  of  about.100  scholars. 

“Fannie  Education. — Ilekekyan  Bey,  who  received  his  education  in  England,  and  is 
the  director  of  the  polytechnic  school,  has  been  prominently  useful  in  directing  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  pacha  to  the  all-important  subject  of  female  education  ;  and,  should  the  at¬ 
tempts  which  are  now  making  in  the  higher  regions  of  society  descend,  as  they  are  likely 
to  do,  to  the  lower,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  beneficial  results  which  may  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consequence  of  the  important  step  which  has  been  taken. 

“  Medical  Schools. — The  medical  schools  in  Egypt  are  peculiarly'  interesting,  because 
the  prejudices  which  had  to  he  surmounted  for  their  establishment  were  immense.  When 
it  was  determined  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  introduce  the  military'  system  of  Europe  into  Egypt, 
and  European,  principally  French,  officers  were  employed  to  establish  the  discipline  of  the 
West,  the  necessity'  of  providing  medical  aid  for  the  troops  was  strongly  pressed  on  the 
pacha,  and  its  importance  was  speedily  recognised  by'  him  ;  hut  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Mussulmans  to  touch,  and  still  more  to  dissect,  the  dead,  seemed  to  pVese.'it  insuperable 
difficulties.  The  steady  perseverance  of  Clot  Bey  and  his  assistants  vanquished  all  ob¬ 
stacles  :  Christian  subjects  were  first  used,  and  the  students,  after  a  short  time,  became  so 
interested,  that  they  would  take  home  portions  of  the  body  to  study.  By  these  means 
their  friends  saw  their  proceedings  with  less  repugnance  ;  and  as  recompence  and  advance¬ 
ment  invariably  accompanied  the  successful  anatomist,  objections  gradually  ceased,  and  the 
youths  were  even  encouraged  by  their  parents  to  persevere.  The  spread  of  medical  science 


lias  created  a  demand  for  and  a  confidence  in  it  At  tlic  present  moment  patients  travel 
hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  miles  to  be  operated  on.  There  are  many  instances  of  negroes 
coming  from  Seminar,  Arabs  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  Bedouins  from  remote  parts  of  the  desert. 

“  In  the  medical  schools  pregnant  women  are  admitted  for  delivery ;  and  there  is  a  class 
of  young  women  who  are  taught,  theoretically  and  practically,  the  science  of  midwifery. 
They  consist  not  only  of  Egyptian  fellahs  from  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  but  of  Nubian  ne¬ 
groes  and  of  girls  from  Abyssinia.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  females  are  instructed,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  viceroy  to  distribute  them  over  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
structing  others,  and  of  lending-  their  assistance  to  those  who  require  it.  Some  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  girls  had  received  with  their  medical  some  general  literary  education.” 

Army,-- -Before  the  evacuation  of  Syria,  the  army  of  Mchcmct  Ali  consisted  of- 
127,000  men — viz.,  0/>500  foot,  12,7oO  horse,  7G00  artillery,  besides  the  Bedouins 
and  irregular  troops.  This  large  army  has  been  reduced ;  but  it  is  still  mainta:ncd 
on  too  great  and  expensive  an  establishment  for  the  coilntry. 

Navy. — The  state  of  the  Egyptian,  navy  is  generally  satisfactory.  The  Arabs 
of  the  Nile,  accustomed  from  infancy  to  a  life  that  is  almost  amphibious,  make 
excellent  sailors.  The  officers  of  the  navy  arc  chiefly  Turks ;  the  crews  native 
Egyptians.  The  vessels  arc  admirably  kept,  with  the  greatest  neatness  and 
order,  the  police  on  board  is  good;  and  the  appearance  of  the  licet,  except  in 
the  costumes  of  the  sailors,,  much  the  same  as  that  of  an  European  navy. 

Mahommcd  Boy,  who  was  educated  in  England,  has  had  the  superintendence 
of  all  the  vessels  which  have  lately  been  built. 

The  naval  codc.adoptcd  in  Egypt  is  that  of  France,  whose  introduction  must 
bo  traced  to  the  number  of  French  sea  officers  who  have  entered  the  Egyptian 
navy,,  and  many  of  them  obtained  elevated  command. 

Very  essential  services  have  indeed  been  rendered  to  the  Egyptian  marine 
by  French  naval  officers,  especially  by  Ccrisy  Bey,  who  had  for  many  years 
charge  of  the  arsenal  at  Alexandria,  and  Besson  Bey,  who  was  second  in  com¬ 
mand  in  the  fleet. 

,  The  sailors  arc  employed  indiscriminately  for  sea  or  land  service.  The 
Egyptian  Arabs  being  accustomed  to  navigate  the  Nile  favours  this  arrangement. 

“  The  ftrstwtt /,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  dock -yard  of  Alexandria,  was  commenced 
in  1827,  by  M.  Ccrisy,  the  French  ship-builder,  brought  from  France  expressly  for  the 
construction  of  the  pacha's  navy.  At  the  time  AI.  Ccrisy  commenced  this  establishment, 
the  spot  it  occupies  was  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  mosque  ami  one 
or  two  small  lmddme's  at  the  entrance.  M.  Ccrisy  therefore  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  formed  this  establishment  ;  and  although  it  is  very  far  from  being  perfect,  or 
hearing  any  comparison  with  any  of  the  British  dock-yards,  still  considerable  praise  is 
line  to  him  for  having-  done  what  he  did  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  such  means  and 
materials  as  were  all'orded  him,  particularly  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  native  workmen, 
at  the  time  of  being  banded  over  to  him,  with  hut  little  exception,  were  common  labourers 
and  ploughmen.  it  must  also  he  stated,  that  in  founding  this  establishment,  lie  had  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  French,  Italian,  and  Maltese  artisans,  to  teach  the  natives  the 
various  branches  of  trades,  without  which,  of  course,  it  would  have  been  physically  impos¬ 
sible  to  have  made  any  thing  like  progress  ;  and  another  great  facility  given  him  in  the' 
execution  of  Ids  task  was  that  of  having  absolute  control,  and  the  pacha  : afforded  him 
every  thing  he  required.  If  tin's  establishment  is  viewed  as  one  of  permanency,  cer¬ 
tainly  M.  Ccrisy  has  committed  a  great  fault  in  not  forming  it  on  a  larger  scale. 
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£i  The  dock  yard  occupies  a  site  of  about  sixty  acres,  possessing  a  tine  frontage  on  the 
sea-coast  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Tt  possesses  slips,  adopted  for  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  frigates,  ns  'veil  as  having  room  for  the  construction  of  smaller  craft ;  the 
whole  close  to  the  water’s  edge  ;  thus  affording  good  convenience  for  launching.  The  slips  . 
are  composed  of  masonry ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  they  are  made  too  sloping, 
thus  subjecting  the  vessel  to  strain  in  the  operation  of  launching.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
dock-yard  a  wharf-wall  was  constructed  by  31.  Cerisy,  composed  of  a  series  of  wooden 
caissons,  built  in  the  inside  with  stone,  and  sunk.  This  wall  juts  out  into  the  port 
about  400  feet,  and  thus  forms  a  wet  basin  for  fitting  the  ships  after  their  being  launched;  and 
this  is  the  only  approach  they  have  at  present  to  atiy  tiling  like  a  dock  or  basin.  In  entering 
the  dock-yard,  the  first  buildings  which  present  themselves  are  the  smithy  and  a  small  brass 
foundry^.  The  first  contains  about  twenty  hand-forges,  of  small  size,  and  are  only  capable 
of  making  small  articles  ;  the  heavier  ones  are  procured  from  Cairo  and  Rosetta,  as  well  as 
sheathing  for  coppering  the  vessels.  All  the  anchors,  cables,  tanks,  and  ordnance  arc 
procured  from  England.  The  brass  foundry  has  about  a  dozen  of  small  air-furnaces  ;  but 
these  are  competent  to  make  such  articles  as  are  required  of  that  material. 

“  There  is  also  a  turnery-,  with  about  fifteen  or  twenty  lathes,  part  of  which  arc  driven 
by  two  oxen,  and  the  others  by  hand;  lmt  none  of  them  are  competent  to  do  heavy  work, 
the  utmost  they  can  compass  being  a  piece  of  1  cwt.,  or  a  shaft  of  two  to  three  inches 
diameter.  The  establishment  contains  a  very  good  mast-making  shop,  joiners’  shop,  and 
sail  lofts,  tolerably  well  adapted  to  the  work  they  have  to  perform  ;  and  also  sundry 
magazines  and  stores  for  the  different  articles  used  in  the  various  departments ;  and  also  a 
cordery  of  about  600  feet  long;  but  there  is  hardly  any  machinery  employed  in  the  latter, 
and  the  quantity  of  rope  it  produces  is  trifling-  and  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  sea¬ 
men's  clothes  arc  also  made  in  the  establishment,  but  the  shoes  and  tarbouches  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  fabrics  of  Fouah  and  Cairo. 

“  Very  few  Europeans  are  now  engaged,  and  although  the  natives  cannot  be  compared 
.  to  European  workmen,  still,  considering  their  education,  they  do  wonders,  particularly 
-the  ship  carpenters,  who  arc  the  nearest  approach  to  European  workmen  of  any  other 
branch. 

“  M.  Cerisy  gave  up  his  appointment  as  ship-builder  and  director  of  the  dock-yard  in 
1836,  in  consequence  of  meeting  with  continued  opposition  from  those  under  him,  to 
whom,  in  fact,  be  had  taught  all  they  knew,  which  was  just  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
imagine  they  were  competent  to  go  on  by  themselves ;  and,  to  use-]. is  own  words,  delivered 
to  the  writer,  ‘lie  bad  observed  the  arsenal  retrograding  during  the  last  year  of  bis  being- 
in  the  service,  and  therefore  be  did  not  wish  to  remain  to  sec  its  massacre.’ 

“  After  bis  departure,  the  ship-building  department  was  managed  by  a  M.  Henry,  bis 
foreman  of  shipwrights,  who  was  a  very  good  man  in  his  department.,  but  unfit  for  the 
entire  direction.  This  M.  Henry  returned  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  1837,  when  lie 
was  succeeded  by  a  young  Turk,  Mahomet  Elfendi,  who  was  educated  in  England  as  a 
ship-builder  in  one  of  the  government  yards.-  The  control  and  management  of  the  yard  is 
left  to  Latif  Bey,  the  intendant-gcneral,  ivlio,  although  not  in  any  way  versed  in  ship¬ 
building,  being  a  captain  in  the  pacha’s  navy,  and  possessing  business  capabilities  a  In 
Turc,  seems  to  keep  the  establishment  in  tolerably  good  order.  He  has,  since  his  direction, 
introduced  much  cleanliness  and  order  in  the  yard,  which  is  a  very  unusual  quality  in  a 
Turk ;  in  fact,  the  yard  is  better  in  this  respect  by  far  than  when  M.  Cerisy  bad  the 
management,  although  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement,  as  will  be  evident  to  any 
visiter  viewing  it.  Under  all  circumstances,  however,'  it  is  most  astonishing  that  in  a 
country  whore  there  exists  so  much  confusion  and  dilatory  habits,  that  such  an  esta¬ 
blishment  should  have  been  created,  and  by  it  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  short  spnee  of  six- 
years. 

■  “  In  May,  1835,  the  pacha  decided  on  having  a  dry  dock,  seeing  the  imperative  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  as  many  of  bis  ships  bad  been  strained  and  bogged,  in  heaving  tbeiii  dcwn  for 
repair.  A  plan  and  model  were  submitted  to  his 'highness  by  an  old  Turk,  many  years  in 
bis  service,  Shaker  Effendi,  who  had  no  further  knowledge  of  such  matter  than  having 
seen  such  a  tiling  at  Constantinople.  The  model  submitted  by  this  professed  Turkish 
engineer  consisted  of  a  scries  of  caissons,  composed  of  wood,  to  be  filled  with  stone,  and 


sunk  in  the  port,  so  as  to  form  four  main  walls,  the  interior  of  which  was  to  form  the 
basin.  Operations  were  commenced  in  the  arsenal  making  the  caissons,  and  as  fast  as 
finished  sunk  in  the  required  spots  ;  hut,  what  will  hardly  be  believed,  without  ever  exa¬ 
mining  the  ground  on  which  they  were  to  lodge.  After  spending  several  months,  and 
upwards  of  30,0007.,  the  pacha’s  eyes  were  opened  to  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  lie 
became  convinced  of  the  utter  incapability  of  Shaker  Effendi  to  perform  what  he  had 
undertaken,  and  consequently  dismissed  him.” — Report  by  Mr.-  Galloway. 

“  Barrage  of  the  Nile. — The  barrage  intended  to  regulate  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by 
a  huge  dam,  with  sluices,  near  the  fork"  of  the  Delta,  was  originated  by  the  scientific  men 
of  the  French  expedition.  M.  Linant,  who  has  had  the  direction  of  the  work,  estimates 
that  it  will  irrigate  3,800,000  feddans,  even  in  the  lowest  inundations,  and  without  the  aid 
of  machines  ;  and  that  with  the  aid  of  machines  a  very  large  quantity  in  addition,  up  to  a 
distance  of  eight  leagues  above  the  barrage,  would  be  supplied  with  water.  lie  repre¬ 
sents  that  it  will  ameliorate  the  canal  navigation  ;  improve  both  the  Damictta  and  Rosetta 
branches  of  the  Nile,  give  sufficient  water  to  Mahmoudich  canal,  and  allow  the  largest 
vessels  to  communicate  from  that  canal  to  the  Nile.  lie  reports,  that  it  will  enable  canals 
of  3  or  4  metres  wide  (Nili)  to  supersede  the  seffie  of  8  metres  ;  those  latter,  under  the 
present  state  of  things,  requiring  to  be  cleared  every  year.  lie  asserts,  that  it  will,  at  a 
small  charge,  enable  the  government  to  make  the  canal  of  Suez  navigable  ;  .  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  that  can  be  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
Egypt,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  mankind.  It  will  give  water  to  the  Kalish  of 
Cairo  all  the  year  round,  in  supplies  as  sufficient  as  are  provided  by  the  most  favourable 
inundations.  He  objects  to  the  present  system  of  irrigation,  that  the  making  canals  does 
not  raise  the  level  of  the  water,  while  every  year  the  canals  get  more  and  more  filled  with 
mud.  He  shows,  that  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  inundations  no  calculation  can  be  made 
as  to  the  probable  agricultural  produce  of  the  country.  11c  estimates  that  the  work 
would  require  five  years  for  its  completion,  and  that  the  expense  would  be  7,7o8,164  dol¬ 
lars,  or  310,322  purses,  288  say  I,5o0,00()/.  sterling. 

“  On  this  report  orders  were  given  for  commencing  the  stupendous  undertaking  ;  a 
work,  if  practicable,  worthy  the  land  of  the  pyramids.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  entered 
on  without  due  consideration,  and,  after  a  large  expenditure,  has  been  abandoned  or  de¬ 
ferred.  Immense  masses  of  materials  have  been  collected.  2,000,000  of.  stones,  &'c., 
covering  no  less  than  2000  acres  of  good  land,  which  have  been  thus  thrown  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  A  railway  has  been  formed,  connecting  with  the  Nile  the  quarries  of  the  Mo- 
kattani  mountains,  behind  Cairo,  (out  of  which  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  were  hewn,)  in 
order  to  furnish  stones  for  the  work.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  vast  supply  of 
forest  timber  from  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scandcroon.  A  very  large  body  of 
workmen  was  collected,  consisting,  I  believe,  of  12,000  men. 

“  When  the  construction  of  the  barrage  was  first  determined  on,  the  work  was  pursued 
with  the  greatest  possible  dilhgence:  34,000  purses  (equal  to  more  than  170,000/.  sterling) 
was  expended,  and  very  little  security  obtained  for  its  proper  application. 

“  Hydraulic  Machines. — So  much  has  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  for  raising  water 
been  increased,  and  such  is  the  economy  of  fuel  introduced  of  late  years  (particularly  in 
Cornwall),  that  it  is  probable  the  scheme  of  the  barrage  will  be  superseded  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  less  expensive  hydraulic  machinery.  Inquiries  are  now  on  foot,  and  an  opinion 
is  gaining  ground  that  the  barrage  could  neither  be  the  most  safe  nor  the  least  expensive 
plan  of  irrigation.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

NUBIA  AND  KORDOFAN. 

NuniAj  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  is,  for  a  great  part,  a  country  of  rocks,  streams, 
mountains,  and  plains.  It  is  supposed  to  extend  over  a  surface  of  350,000 
square  miles,  and  the  amount  of  the  population  is  unknown.  It  is  divided  into 
Lower  Nubia,  through  which  the  Nile  flows  amidst  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
Upper  Nubia  which  lies  chiefly  between  the  triangle  formed  between  the  White 
Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile.  Divided  into  Sennaar,  Shendy,  and  Ilalfah.  From  Buba, 
plain  of  Shendy  rich.  .  ~ 

When  the  civilization  now  in  progress  advances  from  Egypt,  from  the  lied 
Sea,  and  from  the  coast  south'*  of  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  into  Nubia,  Abys¬ 
sinia,  Shoa,  Kordofan,  and  Darfour,  a  region  capable  of  providing  abundant 
products  will  be  open  to  enterprise -and  commerce.  In  illustrating  the  great 
national  advantages  of  North  Eastern  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  influence 
which  the  policy  of  Mehcmet  Ali  may  have  over  the  destinies  of  those  regions, 
we  have  drawn  up  the  following  sketches  from  the  travels  of  Drs.  Ilolroyd  and 
Riippel,  and  from  manuscript  statements  and  letters  sent  us  by  Dr.  Bckc,  who 
has,  during  the  last  three  years,  been  travelling  in  Egypt,  the  coasts  of  the  lied 
Sea,  and  the  interior  of  Abyssinia  and  Shoa. 

“  The  parts  of  Egypt  and  Soodan  which  Dr.  Ilolroyd  visited  arc  those  comprised  between 
Alexandria  and  Sennaar  on  the  Bine  Nile,  and  the  White  Nile,  as  lar  as  Monkara,  or  Wed 
Shellaye,  and  El  Obeid,  thu' capital  of  Kordofan.  This  latter  place  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  pacha’s  dominions  in  the  south-west  of  Africa.  The  country  of  Nubia,  comprised 
within  the  pacha’s  dominions,  is  situated  24  deg.  N.  latitude  between  Essouan  and.  Wady 
Ilalfah,  near  the  second  cataract  in  22  deg.  N.  latitude,  extending  south  from  Essouan  about 
150  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  Nubia  enjoy  more  privileges  and  arc  under  less  restraint 
than  those  of  any  other  place  subject  to  the  pacha.  It  is  rare  to  find  here  deserted  vil¬ 
lages  ;  the  Fellahs  arc  not  often  seized  for  military  service  because  the  population  is  small, 
and  the  territory  confined  to  the  narrow  valley  inclosed  between  the  mountainous  banks  of 
the  Nile,  and  probably  from  a  fear  that  those  left  would  betake  themselves  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Desert.  They  are-occasiomdly  pressed  into  the  barks  employed  by  the 
government,  but  this  they  do  not  regard  as  a  banishment  from  their  native  soil,  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  carry  the  boats  into  which  they  have  been  pressed  to  the  villages  to  which  they 
formerly  belonged.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  population  of 
Nubia  since  Mehemct  Ali  has  been  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  Derr,  the 
capital,  which  contains  a  thriving  and  increasing  population  :  at  the  same  time  the  inha¬ 
bitants  have  not  diminished.  The  population  appeal's  nearly  stationary.  Derr  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  kaschef,  and  the  pacha  has  appointed  a  Nubian,  who  seems  to  give  general 
satisfaction;  and,  though  lie  obeys  the  orders  of  the  divan  with  rigour,  and  governs  with 
discipline,  he  is  not  guilty  of  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  In  Nubia,  ilehomet  Ali 
has  adopted  a  better  plan  of  government,  by  trusting  to  native  sheikhs,  rather  than  placing 
each  village  under  Turkish  kaimakans,  or  Arab  soldiers ;  a  system  which,  though  adapted 
to  the  Arabs,  is  obnoxious  to  the  Nubians.  In  many  places  the  cultivable  land  is  only  a 
few  feet  in  width,  increasing  in  others  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  best. land  is  between 
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Korosko  and  Ibreem  (the  Desert  reaching  to  the  edge  of  the  river  on  the  opposite  bank), 
and  the  islands  which  arc  formed  by  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Nile.  The  shadoof,  or  pole  and 
bucket,  is  not  used  for  irrigation  in  Nubia,  but  as  a  substitute  we  find  a  water-wheel,  with 
buckets  for  raising  the  water,  of  a  rude  construction,  and  which  requires  the  draft  of  two 
oxen  at  a  time,  though  six  or  eight  are  wanted  to  relieve  those  which  are  fatigued. 

“  The  productions  of  Nubia  are  hcmiah  grown  at  Kalabshe,  &c.,  wheat,  barley,  dhourra, 
dates,  and  a  little  coffee ;  and  a  calculation  was'  made  by  Burekhardt,  who  is  even  now 
tolerably  correct,  that  between  Korosko  and  Ibreem  no  less  than  20,000  date-trees  were  ' 
taxed  by  the  government,  the  tax  upon  each  of  which  averages  about  one  piaster.  The 
people  do  not  wish  to  grow  much  more  grain  than  is  sufficient  for  their  use,  and  to  answer 
tlie  demands  of  the  pacha.  The  commerce  of  Nubia  is  limited,  the  inhabitants  having  re¬ 
course  to  the  bazaar  of  Essouan  for  commodities  which  they  require,  or  trusting  to  the  mer-- 
chants  casually  passing  to  the  Belled  of  Soodan,  with  whom  they  barter  dhourra  and  dates 
for  articles  brought  from  Cairo  or  Upper  Egypt.  The  Nubians  are  a  fine  strong  hard¬ 
working,  industrious  people ;  they  possess  a  considerable  share  of  pride  and  natural  courage, 
and  condemn  most  violently  the  unnatural  propensities  which  arc  common  among  the  Turks 
and  many  Arabs.  They  are  independent  in  their'fcelings,  and  though  they  have  suffered 
from  injustice  practised  upon  them  by  the  Turks,  they  still  retain  sufficient  spirit  to  resist 
wanton  attack's.  The  women  are  remarkable  for  their  chastity,  and  their  feelings  are  social 
and  domestic.  The  men  are  generally  dressed  in  a  large  shirt  of  blue  or  white  calico,  and 
shoes  or  sandals.  Some  allow  the  hair  to  grow,  whilst  others  shave  the  head  and  wear  the 
tnghcea  and  turban.  Thc'women  dress  in  cotton  dresses,  or  content  themselves  by  arranging 
a  fold  of  cotton  round  their  bodies  and  bringing  it  over  their  heads.  They  devote  them¬ 
selves  more  to  agriculture  than  manufactures.  The  women  spin  a  little  cotton  yarn,  and 
make  mats,  baskets,  and  plates  of  the  leaves  of  the  down  trees.  There  are  very  few  schools 
among  them,  and  a  man  who  is  able  to  read  and  write  is  accounted  a  person  of  considera¬ 
tion.  The  munificence  of  the  pacha  in  establishing  public  schools  in  Egypt  is  not  yet  ex¬ 
tended  to  Nubia.  The  seminaries  for  instruction  are  private.  If  the  Nubians  were  well 
governed  they  would  he  an  improving,  as  they  are  a  high-spirited  people ;  but  Turkish 
misrule  has  had  the  effect  of  eradicating,  in  a  great  measure,  those  good  qualities  for  which 
they  were  formerly  renowned. 

“The  Bi:i.i.ei>  of  Soodan. — The  country  to  which  this  name  has  been  given  by  the 
Turks  is  that  situated  to  the  south  of  Wady  Ilalfah,  commencing  at  Wady  Abka.  extending 
eastward  to  the  Bed  Sea,  southward  to  Abyssinia  and  the  parts  beyond  Gebol  Fungi,  Denka, 
and  Gebel  Nuba,  and  westward  as  far  as  Bornu  ;  and  thus  it  appears  they  include  many  coun¬ 
tries  tinder  this  denomination  which  are  not  subject  to  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha.  From  Wady 
Ualfali  the  population  is  very  scanty  as  far  as  Seinneh,  only  a  few  cottages  being  occasionally 
noticed.  ,At  Semheh  there  was  formerly  a  small  village,  but  it  has  been  lately  abandoned,  and 
the  only  habitations  at  present  are  those  of  the  sheikh  and  kaiinakan."  The  villages  at  Tan- 
joor,  Okme,  and  Dal  are  also  decreasing  daily  in  size  and  population.  Sak-i-yct  el  Abt 
is  a  hamlet  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  consequence  of  the  Nile 
having  deposited  sufficient  soil  for  the  employment  of  five  irrigating  wheels.  Nearly  oppo¬ 
site  Sak-i-yct  el  Abt  is  Aamara,  a  village  surrounded  by’  a  large  plain  ;  the  former  exhi¬ 
biting  many’ ruined  huts,  and  the  latter  much  iand  out  of  cultivation.  The  island  of  Sy 
commences  a  little  to  the  south  of  Sak-i-yet  el  Abt,  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  of  an 
elliptical  form,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width  at  its  broadest  part ;  the' population 
here  has  diminished  considerably’.  Here  are  several  ruined  villages,  and  much  land  of  the 
richest  quality  out  of  cultivation.  It  is  asserted  by  Burekbardt,  that  in  his  time  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  wheat  was  produced  on  the  island.  The  cultivable  land  on  the  west 
bank,  which  is  scarcely’  more  than  a\fcw  feet  in  width,  increases  at  Derr  Ilammeed  ; 
here  grain  and  cotton  are  grown,  but  the  principal  article  of  "commerce  is  dates.  They 
dates  of  Derr  Ilammeed  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  large  size  and  fine  flavour,  and 
the  groves  are  continued  with  little  intermission  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  Dongola. 
In  this  line  of  route  the  dates  in  greatest  request  are  those  in  the  southern  part  of  Sukkot, 
and  through  the  whole  province  of  Maliass ;  from  hence  they  are  exported  to  Dongola, 
Meroe,  Berber,  Shendy’,  Cartooin,  and  Kordofan.  ICoyeli  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  bend 
of  the  river ;  here  senna  grows  indigenous.  Tinareh  is  a  large  village,  and  the  population 
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are  in  tolerable  circumstances,  and  the  land  in  bettor  order.  Goorgote  and  Kobe  are  vil¬ 
lages  of  considerable  size  ;  the  inhabitants  in  tolerable  circumstances,  and  abundance  of 
cotton  and  grain  produced.  Hole  are  many  merchants,  and  a  caravan  leaves  Goorgote 
once  or  twice  a  year  for  Darfoor,  from  whence  it  returns  with  slaves.  Kobe  is  the  residence 
of  a  basehif,  the  governor  of  the  Maliass,  as  Abbali  is  of  the  governor  of  Subbot  and  the 
Uatn  el-  Ifadjar.  At  llanncb  (the  third  cataract  of  the  .Nile)  and  at  llaffccr  arc  many 
ruined  habitations,  and  much  land  untilled.  At  this  latter  place  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  indigo  produced.  The  bazaar  of  llaffccr  is  held  on  Thursdays  ;  it  is  large,  for  the  Belled 
of  Soodan,  and  numerously  attended.  The  things  exposed  for  sale  are  principally  those 
consumed  by  the  peasants  of  the  country,  and  very  little  produce  from  Egypt  or  Cairo 
find  its  way  into  this  marhet.  All  the  peasants  preferred  selling  their  bahmia,  onions, 
sandstone  containing  muriate  of  soda,  &c.,  for  dhourra,  rather  than  money.  The  pacha 
has  here  an  indigo  manufactory.  The  island  of  Argo  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
six  or  seven  in  the  broadest  part.  It  is  a  magnificent  island,  formed  by  the  rich  alluvial 
deposit  of  the  Nile ;  it  contains  several  villages ;  its  population  has  diminished  under  the 
Turkish  system  of  government;  its  productions  arc  grain,  cotton,  indigo,  and  a  few  dates  ; 
but,  Aom  a  deficiency  in  labour  and  capital,  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  land  is  applied 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  portion  close  to  the  banks, — for  here,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  canals  and  periodical  rains,  the  interior  is  useless.  The  men  are  agricultu¬ 
rists,  and  to  many  of  the  houses  arc  attached  hand-looms  for  weaving  a  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
which  the  inhabitants  use  for  a  covering ;  the  best  is  made  in  the  Maliass,  and  is  called 
“soap  cloth,”  because  the  thread  is  washed  with  soap. before  it  is  wove.  The  women  are 
employed  in  spinning  cotton  yarn;  a  few  of  them,  and  the  children,  loob'after  the  (locks. 
On  the  hanks  of  the  Nile  they  breed  some  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  ;  but  the  largest  (locks 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  camels  are  reared  by  the  Bedouins  in  the'desert. 

“New  Dour/ old  is  a  place  of  some  consideration.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  aga  who  com¬ 
mands  the  kaschifs  from  the  second  cataract  to  the  country  of  the  Monasir  Arabs.  The 
town  contains  a  large  number  of  inhabitants,  including  the  military  troops  and  their 
families.  The  town  has  sprung  up  since  Mehemet  Ali  3ms  subdued  the  country,  and  is  a 
thriving  place,  because  all  the  caravans  from  Ivordofan,  and  most  of  those  from  Ivartooni  and 
Sennaar,  pass  this  way,  en  route  to  Cairo,  in  preference  to  traversing  the  Great  Nubian  De¬ 
sert  from  Aboo  Ilamed  to  Korosbo.  Agriculture  is  here  much  neglected  ;  for  immediately 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Dongola  are  some  thousands  of  acres  uncultivated,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  wnnt  of  cattle  and  population,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  irrigation. 
Here  the  pacha  has  an  indigo  manufactory,  from  which  he  derives  a  considerable 
revenue, 'as  well  as  from  letting  the  duties,  which  arc  farmed  to  an  aga.  .  The  customs  are 
let  for  a  specific  time.-  A  duty  is  exacted  of  30  piasters  the  camel-load  upon  goods  passing 
through  New  Dongola,  and  Id  piasters  are  levied  upon  each  head  of  slaves  which  are  brought, 
through  on  their  way  to  Lower  Egypt  and  Cairo.  The  bazaar  is  principally  supplied  witli-v 
coarse  calicoes,  common  printed  cottons  and  handkerchiefs,  a  little  rice,  sugar  and  codec, 
hardware,  shoes,  kumaradeen  and  scents  for  the  women.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  mer¬ 
chants  who;  have  purchased  their  goods  at  Cairo,  and  who  dispose  of  them  by  retail  to  the 
owners  of  the  stalls  in  the  bazaar.  Butcher’s  meat  is  obtained  with  difficulty  ;  Imt  excellent 
bread  is  made  by  the  natives  of  Cairo,.  There  is  also  a  daily  bazaar  for  sheep,  goats,  cattle, 
camels,  asses,  wood,  vegetables,  Ac.  Goods  arc  transported  from  Wady  Ilalfah  to  New 
Dongola  by  camels,  and  the  merchants  most  commonly  travel  on  the  west,  bank  of  the  Nile, 
as  they  invest  money  in  dates  in  the  Maliass  which  they  may  have  obtained  for  articles  that 
they  have  sold  on  the  road  from  Cairo,  and  which  yield  them  a  considerable  profit  higher 
up  the  country.  The  merchants  having  purchased  from  the  government  or  soldiers  part  of 
the  produce  oi  the  Gazzua,and  the  caravans  from  Ivordofan,  which  pass  the  Desert,  of  Simrio 
to  Debbali,  do  not  generally  leave  until  the  autumn,  as  they  arc  in  a  measure  indebted  to 
the  periodical  rains  for  a  supply  of  water  along  this  line  of  road. 

“  After  leaving  New  Dongola  the  first  place  of  any  consideration  is  ITamla/t ,  formerly  a- 
town  of  some  importance,  but  has  been  rapidly  dwindling  into  ruins.  Much  indigo  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  a  manufactory.  There  are  also  large  granaries 
for  wheat,  dhourra,  and  barley,  belonging  to  the  government,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is 
always  housed  in  these  magazines. 
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“  Old  Dongola,  formerly  a  place  of  great  consideration,  is  situated  on  tlic  cast  bank  of 
the  Nile  ;  from  the  prevalence  of  northerly  winds  the  sand  ■  has  been  carried  from  the  desert 
towards  the  river,  so  that  it  has  surrounded  the  houses,  and  in  mauy  of  them,  die  inhabitants, 
from  this  cause,  arc  obliged  to  enter  through  the  roof.  The  town  is  in  rums.!  presenting  a 
melancholy  spectacle,  containing  about  300  inhabitants,  and  appears  to  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  since  the  trade  has  been, transferred  to  New  Dongola.  There  is  no  land  capable  of 
cultivation  around  Old  Dongola;  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  cast  bank  of  the  river,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Dongolas,  is  useless  for  agriculture,  in  consequence  of  the  daily  accumulation 
of  sand  towards  the  river ;  there  were  some  quantities  of  grain  found  here  in  the  government 
shoonahs,  the  produce  of  the  islandsin  the  vicinity,  and  part  of  the  land  on  the  opposite  bank. 

“  Delimit  is  only  remarkable  as  being  the  residence  of  a  kaschif,  containing  govern¬ 
ment  magazines,  and  being  the  point  at  which  caravans  start  for  Kordofan. 

“  Ambvhol  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  Nile ;  the  cultivated  land  extends  from 
the  village  to  the  river,  but  only  a  small  portion  is  tilled,  though  much  more  might  bo 
used  were  the  facilities  for  irrigation  increased.  A  north-easterly  wind  blows  almost 
universally,  and  in  consequence  the  government  permits  the  captains  of  all  boats  ascending- 
the  river  to  press  the  men  employed  at  the  water-wheels  to  tow  the  boats  to  the  next 
wheel,  or  until  persons  arc  found  to  relieve  them — a  system  of  oppression  which  falls 
heavily  on  the  peasantry,  as  it  not  tiufrequcntly  happens  that  several  boats  pass  the  wheels 
during  the  same  day. 

“  between  New  Dongola"and  Ambukol  less  land  is  waste  on-  the  islands  than  on  the 
banks  ;  most  of  them  are  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  produce  abundant  crops  ;  the  pea¬ 
santry,  however,  appear  in  a  state  of  great  poverty.  There  is  a  bazaar  at  Ambukol  every 
Tuesday  and  Friday;  that  on  the  former  day  is  best  attended.  The  principal  articles 
are  dhourra,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  butter,  grease,  and  cotton ;  the  latter  of  excellent 
quality.  -  \\  , , 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Ambukol  are  good  Mo;  lims,  and  abstain  rigidly  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  whilst  many  of  the  people  of  New  .Dongola  drink  urrakee  to  excess.” 

The  sheikh,  Mahomed  Sala,  with  whom  Dr.  llolroyd  lodged  whilst  at  Ambukol,  in¬ 
formed  him  that,  “  The  taxation  upon  each  watCr- wheel  annually  is  302  piasters  ;  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  wheel  is  ISO  piasters,  exclusive  of  labour;  the  number  of  head  of 
cattle  employed  at  each  wheel  varies  from  four  to  cigiit,  and  the  price  of  each  head  is  from 
100  to  150  piasters.  An  average  crop  of  dhourra  from  one  wheel  is  40  ardebs  ;  one  crop 
of  dhourra  is  produced  during  the  year.  Whether  the  crop  of  dhourra  is  good  or  bad,  two 
ardebs  go  to  the  government  in  lieu  of  30  piasters,  and  this  30  piasters  is  deducted  from 
the  302,  the  tax  levied  upon  each  wheel.  An  ardeb  of  barley  is  received  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  instead  of  15  piasters,  and  wheat  at  the  same  price.  If  the  farmer  grows  wheat  or 
barley,  he  only  gives  one  ardeb  to  the  government,  instead  of  two,  as  is  the  case  with 
dhourra.  The  price  of  wheat  in  the  bazaar  is  50  piasters  ;  dhourra,  30  piasters ;  barley,  25 
piasters.  There  is  no  tax  upon  cotton.  Indsgo  must  be  sold  to  the  pacha,  as  he  monopo¬ 
lizes  the  privilege  of  manufacture.  The  government  pays  12  piasters  the  cantar  for  it,  as  it 
is  pulled  out  of  the  ground  green,  and  including  the  wood.  The  most  profitable  thing  for 
the  agriculturist  to  grow  is  dhourra.  Guerecr  is  a  tumul  village  a  few  hours  eastward  of 
Ambukol,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river, -is  renowned  for  its  bazaars,  which  are  held  on 
Tuesdays  and  Satui-days  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  dates,  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  perfumes,  and  grease,  &-c. 

“  A  large  quantity  of  indigo  is  grown  near  Mcroc ;  there  is  a  manufacture  for  it  at  Meroc. 
There  are  1 177  water-wheels  under  the  kaschif  of  Meroe  ;  of  this  number  1000  pay  the  tax 
of  302  piasters  each  to  the  government.  The  remainder,  belonging  to  the  sheikhs,  arc 
taxed  only  two  piasters  each  per  annum,  and  they  are  permitted  to  possess  as  many  as  they 
;  dease.  The  prices  at  the  government  magazine  are  as  follow -Wheat  25  piasters  the  ardeb, 
barley  17  piasters,  dhourra  17  piasters,  and  they  are  all  of  ;,thc  very  finest  quality.  The 
quantity  of  grain  collected  in  the  pacha’s  magazines  at  Meroe  is  sometimes  enormous. 
About  five  years  ago  they  contained  at  mie  time  10,000  ardebs. 

“  When  the  government  requires  blitter  for  the  military  rations,  it  levies  this  tax  upon 
the  water-e  foods.  It  pays  25  paras  a  rottolo,  and  resells  it  at  30  paras.  The  value  of 
butter  of  the  same  quality  in  the  bazaar  varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  ps.”  ■ 
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Dr.  Hoiroyd  says,  “  The  character  of  the  people  of  the  Sheggea  is  much  altered  since  the 
visits  of  Burckhardt,  Waddington,  and  Ilanhury  (vide  ‘Modern  Traveller,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  2-1(3). 

1  found  them,  in  1837,  reduced  to  poverty  and  the  greatest  state  of  degradation  by  Turkish 
misrule  and  Mahomedan  despotism.  They  are  no  longer  an  independent  people.  Their 
grain  does  not  incommode  their  granaries,  but,  as  soon  as  thrashed,  is  conveyed  to  the 
magazines  of  the  government,  and  their  cattle  are  seized  for  the  pacha.  Their  reputed 
wealth  is  nominal ;  their  possessions  limited.  They  are  hospitable  by  compulsion  or  from 
motives  of  gain,  and  iii  some  instances  from  fear.  Very  few  schools  exist  among  them. 
Those  who  can  read  and  write  arc  called  fichvvs  or  saints.  The  learning  of  their  most 
learned  men  rarely  extends  beyond  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Koran.  They  arc  super¬ 
stitious  to  the  highest  degree.  They  we  all  Mahomedans,  and  abstain  from  the  use  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors.  The  women  are  dissolute,  and  prostitution  is  common  in  all 
the  large  villages.  Their  merchants  have  dwindled  into  mere  pedlers,  who  carry  their  - 
wares  from  one  bazaar  to  another  through  the  province.  Coats  of  mail  are  no  longer  seen 
amongst  them,  aad  they  have  given  uj)  carrying  weapons  of  defence.  The  independent 
yeoman  is  now  reduced  to  the  -grade  of  a  common  labourer.  lie  knows  liberty  only  by 
name,  and  his  courage  is  changed  to  cowardice.  It  grieved  me  to  see  so  great  an  altera¬ 
tion  in  a' province  which  formerly  bore  so  high  a  character  lor  courage,  hospitality,  and  in¬ 
dependence.  -  ■■ 

“  At  Berber  I  observed  a  great  deal  oi  rich  alluvial  Iniul  uncultivated  ;  it  had  been 
tilled  not  many  years  ago,  as  in  several  places  1  noticed  ruined  water-wheels  and  small  ca¬ 
nals  which  had  formerly  been  used  for  irrigation.  1  may  state  here,  generally,  that  between 
Berber  and  Kartoom  much  land  is  idle,  which  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
production  of  grain  and  tobacco,  but  especially  oi  cotton  and  indigo.  There  is  givat  room 
here  for  colonization.  Abbas  A<ja  is  the  governor  of  Berber  ;  he  is  an  excellent  person, 
though  rigid  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  rules  with  a  rod  of  iron.  A  short  time 
previous  to  my  visit  a  man  stole  from  him  an.  amber  mouthpiece.  The  thief  was  detected, 
i’ouiid  guilty,  and  immediately  condemned  to  he  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  and 
blown  to  pieces,  which  punishment  was  carried  into  ellect,  dust  previous  to  arriving  at 
Berber,  a  merchant  happened  to  be  travelling  in  a  boat  with  a  person  who  was  carrying 
specie  for  tho  government.  :  During  the  absence  of  the  latter^  the  former  entered  the  cabin 
of  the  boat,  broke  open  a  box,  and  abstracted  50  purses  (about  2.30/.  sterling’).  A  mail  was 
taken  up  oil  suspicion,  and  Abbas  Aga  ordered  him  to  receive  1000  lashes  with  the  korbadj, 
and  bis  right  band  to  be  burnt,  to  extort  confession,  and  inform  him  where  the' money  was 
deposited.  In  spite  of  protestations  of  innocence  llib  whole  of  the  punishment  was  earned 
into  ellect.  Tim  reis  and  crew  were  then  summoned  to  be  punished  ;  they  declared  also 
that. they  were  innocent ;  and  the  former  Said  it  was  useless  punishing1  them,  as  the  only 
person  wlm  had  entered  the  cabin  was  the  mere! unit.  The  reis  and  crew  being  liberated, 
the  merchant  was  taken  before  the  tribunal  of  justice;  lie  received  1.300  lashes,  and  during 
-  the  whole  time  insisted  that  lie  was  not  guilty.  Abbas  Aga  then  ordered  his  feet  to  he 
burnt;  before  this  was  carried  into  ellect,  fear  induced  the  merchant  to  confess  that  lie  was 
tile  thief ;  he  showed  where  ho  had  buried  the  money,  and,  upon  excavating,  the  50  purses 
were  found.  The  tribunal  of  justice  decided  that  ail  bis  elleets  and  merchandize  should  he 
sold  to  pay  liis.debts,  and  that  ilis  right  hand  should  he  cut1 oil',  but,  instead  of  this  latter 
part  of  the  sentence  being  executed,  it  was  afterwards  decided  that  the  criminal  should  pur¬ 
chase  three  slaves  at  500  piasters  each,  and  liberate  them.  The  innocent  man  who  was 
punished  so  severely,  received  from  the  government  as  a  recompense,  100  piasters  ;  am!  the 
tribunal  decided  that  the  merchant  should  also  pay  something  more  in  addition,  after  he  had 
liberated  the  throe  slaves  and  liquidated-  his  debts.- 

“  Ablins  Aga  was  mailing  a  canal  at  Berber ;  lie  had  pressed  500  or  GOO  fellahs  into  his 
service,  mid  obliged  them  to  work  12  hours  a  day  ;  they  were  not  paid  a  single  para,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  maintain  themselves.  Overseers  were  placed  over  them,  who  lashed 
them  unmercifully, 'mid  especially  during  the  tiino  of  the  governor’s  visit. 

“Berber  contains  between  8000  and  9000  inhabitants.  Jt '  is  the  rendezvous  of  the 
slave -merchants  from  Seminar  and  Kartoom,  who  proceed  to  Cairo  by  the  desert  of  Korosko. 
Considerable  traffic  in  slaves  is  carried  on  here  ;  the  value  of  an  adult  negro  is  450  piasters, 
of  a  female  about  500  or  GOO.  There  is  a  daily  bazaar,  badly  supplied,  and  ill  attended. 
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TIic  vendors  of  grease  appear  to  liavc  the  most  to  do.  I  found  a  lUntbashi  at  Berber 
raising  troops  for  the  ]  Icdjaz  ;  lie  had  been  there  six  months,  and  had  procured  800.  These 
recruits  were  slaves  pressed  by  the  government  from  the  fellahs,  and  seized  for  300  piasters 
each,  though  the  intrinsic  value  in  the  bazaar  was,  in  most'  cases,  half  as  Jiiu’ch  again. 

“  EfUlaltmcr,  formerly  a  town  of  considerable  size  and  trade,  is  now  first  going  to 
decay ;  and  the  population  is  decreasing,  and  much  land  is  uncultivated,  which  appears 
to  liavc  been  used  when  the  town  was  in  its  prosperity ;  the  houses  in  the  town, 
like  those  of  Berber,  are  built  of  mud,  of  a  square  form,  and  isolated.  Many  of  them  arc 
,  now  roofless,  the  walls  only  remaining.  The  bazaar  is  tolerably  well  supplied,  and  there 
were  cattle,  shoe]),  and  goats  for  Side.  I  purchased  five  lambs  about  eight  months  old,  for 
2!)  piasters.  El  Beggrouwceab  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mcroe.  ,  The  land  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich,  but  that  only  is  cultivated  which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cultivable, 
hind  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width ;  what  is  cultivated  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Indigo  grows  here  very  luxuriantly.  The  inhabitants  between  Berber  and 
Kartoom  are  addicted  to  lying  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  people  I  have  met 
with. 

“  The  only  place  worthy  of  remark  between  El  Beggrouwceab  and  Shendy  is  Boaydah, 
where  the  peasants  manufacture  a  coarse  salt,  which  they  dispose  of  in  the  bazaars  of 
Shendy  and  El  Metcnmch. 

Shendy  presents  a  miserable  spectacle,  the  effect  of  Mehemet .  Ali’s  wars  fifteen- 
years  ago.  It  is  in  ruins ;  the  walls  of  many  roofless  houses  are  still  standing  ;  here 
and  there  one  finds  a  house  roofed,  repaired,  and  inhabited.  A  bazaar  is  held  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  here  were  camels,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  asses  tor  sale,  as 
well  as  straw,  jars,  salt,  onions,  baskets,  plaited  straw,  beads,  cotton,  cloth,  grease,  and 
a  few  common  articles  for  tlie  consumption  of  the  country.  There  was  very  little  dhourra 
and  wheat  in  the  bazaar  ;  but  what  there  was  of  the  former  was  of  the  yellow  variety,  and 
the  grain  remarkably  fine  and  large.  The  senna-phant  is  indigenous,  both  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Shendy  and  El  Metemnch  ;  it  abounds  in  large  quantities,  and  is  of  first-rate 
quality. 

“  Nearly  opposite  Shendy  is  El  Metemneh,  where  a  large  bazaar  is  held  on  Fridays. 
The  goods  for  sale  were  similar  to  those  of  Shendy  ;  there  were  more  camels,  and  a 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  and  coarse  cotton  cloth  manufactured  here,  and  for  which  this 
part  of  the  country  is  celebrated.  Some  of,.the«e  pieces  of  cotton  were  ornamented  with 
deep  crimson  worsted  borders,  and  they  arc  worn  by  the  men  over  a  calico  shirt  j  they  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  El  Metemneh  caravans  proceed  to  Mcroe  or 
Ambukol.  Little  trade  is  carried  on  at  HI  Metemneh,  except  with  merchants  cn  pas¬ 
sant,  and  at  Shendy  none  at  till,  Kartoom  and  Berber  having  superseded  the  commerce  of 
Seminar  and  Shendy.  * 

“  Between  Shendy  and  Benagga  Kebecr  the  land  still  continues  rich,  but  very  little  of 
it  is  cultivated.  At  Benagga  Soreiah,  I  was  informed  by  the  sheikh  that  during  the  last 
year  eighty  men  were  taken  by  the  government  for  soldiers  from  his  village,  and  ordered 
to  the  Ilcdjaz,  but  that  most  of  them  died  on  the  road  between  Berber  and  Souakim.  The 
sheikh  of  Benagga  Kebecr  took  2o0  mounted  Moggrebins  with  him  in  the  expedition 
against  Abyssinia  ;  and  of  this  number  I  heard  that  all' were  massacred  except  six.” 

Kartoom ,  situated  at  tlic  confluences  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Nile,  is  the 
scat  of  government,  and  has  sprung  up  since  Soodan  has  been  conquered  by  Meliemet  Ali 
Paeba.  It  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants.  “  The  two  principal  merchants,”  says  Ur. 
llolroyd,  “  are  M.  Vizierc,  and  Soliman  Aga,  a  Turk  ;  the  former  is  a  Frenchman,  and  has 
many  years  been  engaged  in  trading  first  between  Kordofan  and  Cairo,  and  subsequently  ■ 
between  Kartoom  and  Cairo.  For  some  years  he  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  gum  Arabic, 
but  the  pacha  having  discovered  that  he  was  realizing  a  considerable  sum  by  his  specu¬ 
lations,  refused  to  renew  his  contract ;  he  therefore  went  to  Kartoom,  and  was  allowed  to 
have  the  sole  privilege  of  purchase  and  sale  of  Abyssinian  coffee ;  his  exertions  and/juccess 
again  excited  the  envy  of  the  Pacha,  and  after  M.  Vizierc  had  brought  to  Cairo  at  one 
time,  about  two  years  ago,  400  camel-loads  of  coffee,  the  viceroy  declared  that  the  mono¬ 
poly  should  be  held  by  the  divan. 

“  The  goods  adapted  for  the  market  of  Kartoom  are  broadcloth,  calico,  chintzes, 
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pistol-belts,  saddles  and  saddle-cloths,  bridles,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  mislunish,  kume- 
radeen,  sweetmeats,  shoes,  rugs,  crockery,  hardware,  lanterns,  &c.,  and  some  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  -wine,  and  a  few  other  luxuries  for  the  resident  Europeans.  There  are  stalls 
in  the  bazaar  for  the  merchants,  and  a  daily  market,  for  necessaries  for  the  peasants,  and 
perishable  articles.  Most  of  the  selling  is  conducted  by  means  of  criers,  who  act  the  part  of 
auctioneers  ;  and  one  may  be  seen  disposing  at  tbc  same  time  of  many  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  guns,  a  mouthpiece,  a  dromedary,  and  two  or  three  head  of  slaves.  Each  article 
is  disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder.  _  0 

“  Merchandize  is  transported  from  Cairo  to  Kartoom  bv  the  Nile  to  Korosko,  then  by 
camels  by  the  great  Nubian  , desert  to  Berber,  and  from  thence  by  the  river  to  Kartoom  ;  or 
to. New  Dongola,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  and  from  thence  by  water  to  Ambukol, 
and  across  the  desert  of  Bayudah  with  camels  to  Kartoom;  or  lastly  fiom  Dongola  to 
Ambukol  or  Meroe,  and  then  across  one  of  the  deserts  to  El  Metcmneh,  and  from  thence 
by  water.  The  slaves  are  brought  from  Kartoom,  generally,  either  by  Berber  and  the 
great  Nubian  desert  to  Korosko,  or  by  El  Mctcnmch,  Ambukol,  New  Dongola,  &-e. 

“  Almost  all  of  the  houses  at  Wad  Medinah  are  built  of  straw,  a  general  substance  for 
habitation  in  the  Belled  of  Soodan.” 

Dr.  Holroyd  says,  “  There  arc  bazaars  in  the  desert  near  Wad  Medinah,  the  one  held  at 
Sorreebah,  and  the  other  at  Selameeah,  which  furnish  all  the. requisites  for  the  peasants, 
and  which  are  attended  by  the  people  for  many  miles  round.  I  visited  that  of  Sorreebah  ;•  it 
■  is  field  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  thg  village  is  about  five  miles  from  the  Nile.  The 
road  to  it  is  over  a  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  apparently  formed  by  the  Nile.  I  noticed  that 
dhourra  had  been  produced  in  some  patches  after  the  rains,  though  all  might  be  used,  and 
the  whole  might  be  made  available  for  a  succession  of  crops  if  proper  means  were  employed 
for. artificial  irrigation ;  but  the  want  of  capital  and  labour  prevents  this  land  being  em¬ 
ployed.  I  purchased  two  sheep  at  the  bazaar  for  nine  piasters.  There  were  several  sandal 
makers,  and  a  pair  might  be  bought  for  10  or  20  paras.  Several  blacksmiths  were  employed 
in  making  knives,  spear-headg  &c. ;  and  some  workers  in  leather  were  engaged  in  making 
knife  sheaths,  scabbards,  and  in  covering'  heggabart  or  amulets.  Between  Wad  Medinah 
and  Scnnah  there  are  very  few  villages.  I  observed  only  one  water-wheel,  and  that  in 
ruins  and  useless.  The  banks  of"both  sides  of  tbc  river  are  sparingly  cultivated  ;  it  is  well 
adapted  for  grain,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton  ;  the  peasants  only  grow  sufficient  dhourra, 
after  the  periodical  rains,  to  satisfy  their  wants  during  the  year ;  during  a  great  portion 
of  the  year  they  live  in  idleness.  i 

“  Since  Sennaar  has  been  subject  to  Mehemet  Ali  it  has  lost  all  its  trade  and  much  of 
its  importance.  It  is  fast  going  to  decay,  and  exhibits  many  fragments  of  ruined  habita¬ 
tions;  the  houses  are  generally  of  straw.  The  principle  articles  of  manufacture  are  mats, 
straw  covers  for  plates,  silver  zurfs,  amulets,  weapons  of  war,  knives,  &c.  There  is  a  daily 
bazaar  in  which  the  most  ordinary  articles  are  exposed  for  sale. 

“  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Sennaar  is  the  village  of  Kadero,  where  a  large  market 
is  held  twice  a  week ;  in  addition  to  the  articles  just  mentioned  there  were  sandals  and  ivory 
bracelets  for  sale  in  abundance,  as  well  as  provisions  adapted  to  the  wants,  of  the  natives. 
The  principal  merchants  in  Sennaar  are  Ilassan  Santa  Lober,  Malnnood,  his  brother,  and  an 
Armenian  named  Yackoob.  The  first  is  the  one  who  does  the  most  business ;  lie  is  a 
native  of  Sennaar;  he  is  the  proprietor  of,  it  is  said,  at  least  100  slaves ;  and  about  50 
females  are  permitted  to  prostitute  themselves,  each  paying  a  dollar  a  montjj,  and  finding 
her  own  maintenance  ;  and  should  any  of  them  bear  children  he  sells  them  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  separated  from  their  mothers.  I  made  some  purchases  of  him  ;  had  great  difficulty 
in  bringing  him  to  terms,  and,  when  I  succeeded,  the  bargain  was  greatly  in  his  favour. 

“  The  system  of  pressing  men  to  tow  the  boats  on  the  Blue  Nile  is  sanctioned  by  the 
government;  and  on  tlie  White  Biver  women  are  seized' for  the  same  purpose.  Th’e 
people  through  the  Belled  of  Soodan  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  put  great  faith  in; 
amulets. 

“  From  Wad  Medinah  I  proceeded  through  Aboot  and  Mon&kil  to  Monkara  or  Wad 
Shellaye  on  the  White  Nile. 

“Aboot.  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  Wad  Medinah  ;  between  these  two  places  is 
a  dead  level,  the  land  of  the  richest  quality,  but  from  the  want  of  capital  and  population, 
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little  is  cultivated,  ami  that  little  only  after  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  peasantry  are  satisfied  with  a  crop  of  dhourra  or  wheat  suflicient  to  maintain  themselves 
during-  the  year.  A' bazaar  is  held  once  a  week  ;  it  is  ill  supplied,  badly  attended,  and  little 
business  doing.  At  four  hours  (10  miles)  from  Aboot  is  Momikil,  where  a  bazaar  is  held 
weekly,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  attended  of.auy  in  the  desert ;  the  peasantry 
and  merchants  bring  their  wares  from  a  great  distance  to  this  bazaar.  The  land  is  not  cul¬ 
tivated  between  Aboot  and  Momikil.  1'ronv  Moniikil  to  Monkara  the  "land  is  generally 
excellent;  it  might  all  be  tilled  and  yield  a' considerable  profit  to  the  husbandman.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  country  from  Gchel  Moel,  near  Seminar,  as  far  as  Kartoom 
to  the  north,  and  probably  to  Alois  to  the  west,  has  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of 
the  Nile.  Tile  soil  is  precisely  similar  to  the  deposit  which  the  Nile  makes  near  its  banks. 
Then  it  is  almost  all  plain,  hardly  any  hills  or  rises,  and  the  Kile,  even  now  during  its 
increase,  reaches  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top  of  its  banks,  both  in  the  I31uc  and 
White  rivers.  If  a  canal  were  cut  from  Wad  Mcdinah  to  Monkara,  with  branches  north 
and  south,  almost  all  the  land  might  bo  used  for  the  production  of  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco, 
grain,  &c.  Much  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  tanks  for  collecting  the  rain-water, 
and  also  by  sinking  wells. 

“  Monharn  is  a  boat-building  station  of  the  pacha.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  wood  ' 
in  the  neighbourhood,  hut  little  of  it  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  barks,  as  larger  and 
better  timber  is  found  at  Alois  and  in  the  country  of  the  IShillooks.  I  observed  18  or  20 
.pair  of  sawyers  at  work,  and  5  boats  on  the  stocks  ;  the  sawyers  are  slaves  or  prisoners,  and 
are  paid  1 0  piasters  a  month  and  rations,  lie  tween  the  White  Nile  and  7i7  Obcitl,  the  capital  ■ 
of  Kordofan,  are  many  villages.  The  land  is  a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  only  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  dhuhn,  a  grain  from  which  excellent  bread  is  made.  But  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  government,  much  of  the  dhukn  had  been  seized  from  the  people,  and  in  many  places 
the  natives  were  making  bread  of  a  seed  called  askanit,  which  abounds  in  the  desert,  and 
which  possesses  a  purgative  power,  especially  to  those  not  habituated  to  it  as  an  article  of 
food.  The  increase  of  population  at  El  Obeid  has  been  rapid  :  the  town  now  containing,  it  is 
said,  30,000  inhabitants. 

“  The  duty  upon  merchandize  entering  or  passing  New  Dongola  is  30  piasters  the  enmcl- 
load,  without  any  reference  to  the  kind  of  goods  transported ;  a  duty  k  also  exacted,  upon 
entering  Kartoom,  of  one-tenth  of  thc.valuc  of  the  goods;  thus,  if  a  merchant  takes  100 
pieces  of  calico  to  Kartoom,  he  pays  a  duty  amounting  to  the  value  of  10  pieces.  The  duty 
upon  goods  entering  Kordofan  is  150  piasters  the  camel-load,  and  this  is  exclusive  of  the 
duty  at  New  Dongola. 

“  I  heard  that  at  Kartoom  a  man  was  discovered  having  stolen  a  saucepan  from  Kor- 
schid  J’aclia,  and  the  thief  was  sentenced  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  which  was  actually 
done.  A  French  gentleman  was  robbed  in  his  dwelling-house  at  Kartoom  of  6000  piasters, 
and  the  thief  was  punished  with  transportation  with  hard  labour  at  the  boa t-buil ding- 
station  at  Monkara,  where  he  received  pay  and  rations  the  same  as  the  slaves  and  other 
convicts. 

-  “  The  monopolies  of  the  pacha  at  Kordofan  are —  1st.  Gold  and  silver,  but  especially 
the  former  ;  and  though  great  vigilance  is  adopted,  still  much  is  sold  clandestinely  to  private 
individuals.  The  price  of  pure  gold  here  is  450  piasters  the  ounce,  which  ounce  is  equal  to 
624  grains,  apothecaries’  weight.  English  silver  is  bought  and  sold  by  weight  against  Spanish 
pillar  dollars.  Both  metals  are  free  from  alloy.  2d.  Cattle-hides,  which  the  government  com- 
-  pels  the  people  to  sell  at  3  piasters  each,  and  sheep-skins  at  20  paras;  these  are  sent  to 
Cairo,  and  the  Pacha  disposes  of  the  former  there  for  75  piasters  each.  3d.  Gum  arabic, 
for  which  the  government  pays  to  the  peasants  at  Kordofan  150  piasters  the  camel-load  of 
5  quintals,  ail'd  the  same  quantity  is  worth  at  Cairo  from  1200  to  1300  piasters.  I  was 
told  that  5000  camel-loads  of  guin  arabic  were  sent  from  Kordofan  to  Cairo  during  the  last 
year.  The  pacha  also  takes  from  the  peasantry  afid  farmers  cattle  and  camels. 

“  I  could  ascertain  little  about  the  fiscal  system  of  the  pacha  in  Soodan.  His  revenue 
is  derived  from  Ills  monopolies,  consisting  of  Abyssinian  coffee,  gold,  indigo,  gum  arabic, 
hides,  taxation  upon  the  water-wheels,  letting  the  customs,  and  his  purchase  of  cattle  and 
camels  ;  and  though  lie  derives  considerable  advantages  from  these  sources,  I  was  informed 
that  his  expenditure  in  Soodan  exceeded  Ins  revenue  annually  by  14,000/.,  and  that  >c  holds 
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tliis  country  under  the  present  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  because  lie  has  never  for¬ 
given,  still  less  forgotten,  the  fate  of  Ismail  Pacna  at  Shendy. 

“During  my  travels  in  the  Belled  of  Soodan,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  received  the 
very  greatest  attention  from  the  Turkish  governors,  especially  from  Korschid  Pacha,  of 
lvartoom,  Mustapha  Bey,  of  Kordofan,  and  Abbas  Aga,  of  Berber.  All  my  requests  were 
attended  to  immediately  ;  and  they,  in  short,  offered  me  every  facility  in  prosecuting  my 
observations  and  researches.  Kartoom  is  an  important  post;' it  has  sprung  into  a  place  of 
consideration  within  fifteen  years.  It  was  a  village  not  containing  more  than  200  inhabit¬ 
ants  when  Mehemct  Ali  first  made  it  the  seat  of  government  for  Soodan,  and  now 
it  contains  15,000  or  16,000  souls,  and  is  daily  increasing  both  in  size  and  population. 
A  resident  there  would  be  a  check  upon  the  government,  without  which  I  fear  that  slave- 
dealing,  though  it  may  be  abolished  in  Cairo,  will  still  quietly  be  earned  on  in  some  parts  of 
Soodan." 

Since  Dr.  Holrcyd  travelled  five  years  ago  in  Nubia  and  Kordofan,  the  policy 
of  Mchcniet  Ali  towards  that  great  region  lias  been  greatly  changed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  account  of  his  visit  to  that  country  in  the  autumn  of  18.38  : 

“  The  pacha’s  attention  was  long  before  directed  to  Nubia  and  Soodan,  with  the  view 
of  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  and  to  introduce  a  reformation  in  the  customs,  commerce, 
ami  agriculture  of  the  inhabitants.  He  repaired  thither  in  person,  embarking  in  a  steamboat, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1838,  accompanied  by  his  confidential  attendants,  and  several 
scientific  persons,  collected,  not  only  from  his  own  country,  but-  from  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  passing  the  cataracts  he  had  to  endure  hardships,  and  was  exposed  to  con¬ 
siderable  danger.  After  passing  the  first  cataract,  he  had  to  remain  during  a  night  without 
provisions  or.  attendants.  In'  the  attempt  to  pass  the  second,  the  boat  in  which  he  was 
seated  was  dashed  violently  on  the  rocks,  and  it  was  with 'difficulty  that  he  effected  his 
escape,  while  the  vessel  was  carried  away  with  the  current.  On  the  1 1th  of  November,  the 
cataract  of  Annek  was  reached  :  it  appears  from  the  narrative,  that  this  was  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  that  was  ever  made  to  pass  it.  From  Dongola  he  crossed  the  Desert  to  Kartoom, 
the  capital  of  Sennaar,  at  tl'ie  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  the  White  Nile;  he  proceeded 
along  the  Blue  Nile,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  pupils  of  the  schools  of  language  and 
mineralogy.  At  l’azoglo,  hearing  of  depredations  committed,  according  to  custom,  by  a 
tribe  of  mountaineers  on  their  more  feeble  neighbours,  he  despatched  a  force  against  them, 
under  the  command  of  a  superior  officer,  who  returned  with  540  prisoners,  llis  highness 
had  them  brought  before  him,  and  he  addressed  them  at  great  length  on1  the  odiousness 
and  barbarity  of  stealing  and  selling  their  fellow-creatures  ;  then,  wishing  t(>  join  example 
to  precept,  suffered  them  to  depart,  after  having  distributed  to  every  one  ten  days  provi¬ 
sions;  and  providing  dresses  to  five  of  the  chiefs.  Learning  that  some  prisoners  had  been 
taken  at  Kordofan,  he  ordered  them  to  be  dismissed,  with  permission  to  return  home,  or  to 
establish  themselves  as  cultivators  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile,  issuing  at  the  same  time 
a  manifesto,  declaring  that  the  quants  or  slave-hunts  were  strictly  forbidden  ;  and  that  if 
any  quarrels  should  arise  between  neighbouring  tribes  their  difference;  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  governor-general,  who  would  decide  them. 

“  At  length  he  arrived  at  the  mouth- of  Fazangoro,  where,  after  inspecting,  the  gold 
mines,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  which  lie  called  by  his  own  name  and  to  contain 
houses  for  1500  families.  ,  • 

■“  Tim  chiefs  of  the  country  showed  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  him,  by  offering 
a  much  larger  force  for  the  working  of  the  mines,  which  he,  however  declined. 

“  He  pays  his  workmen  wages,  and  provides  them  with  dresses  adapted  to  the  climate  ; 
he  has  granted  land  to  Arab  agriculturists  for  the  formation  of  model  farms,  .supplied  them 
with  the  necessary  implements  and  animals, (and  declared  them  to  be  exempt  from  taxes  for 
five  years.  The  soil  of  Sennaar  is  extremely  fertile,  and  said  to  readily  return  sixty  for 
one ;  the  dowrah  grows  quickly,  and  produces  very  rich  ears  ;  animals  and  wood  abound  ; 
cotton  succeeds  at  little  cost,  and  produces  more  w'ool  than  that  of  Egypt,  which  is  cul¬ 
tivated  at  a  great  expense.  Cultivation  has  been  neglected.  — 

“  The  pacha  invited  an  assemblage  of  the  Sheikhs,  made  them  presents,  and  addressed 
them,  according  to  our  translation,  as  follows : 
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“  ‘  The  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the  world  were  formerly  barbarians  ;  they  have 
bad  instructors,  and,  by  labour  and  perseverance,  they  have  civilized  themselves  ;  yon 
have  heads  and  hands  like  them  ;  do  likewise ;  you  will  also  raise  yourselves  to  the  rank 
of  men  ;  you  will  acquire  riches  and  secure  enjoyments  of  which  you  can  at  present,  from 
your  profound  ignorance,  form  no  conception. 

Von  have  a  vast  .extent  of  land,  plenty  of  cattle,  and  wood  :  your  population  is 
numerous,  your  men  strong,  and  your  women  fruitful.  Hitherto  you  have  bad  no  guide  : 
yon  have  one  now,  you  have  Mehcmet  Ali.  1  will  show  you  the  road,  and  lead  you  to 
civilization  and  to  happiness.  In  every  country,  except  yours,  the  value  of  labour  is 
understood,  and  a  preference  for  good  and  useful  things  is  common.  Men  devote  them¬ 
selves  with  ardour  to  trade,  which  produces  wealth,  pleasure,  and  glory — words  which  you 
caunot  oven  comprehend. 

“  ‘  Egypt  itself  is  not  an  extensive  country  ;  yet.,  by  the  industry  of  its  people,  it  is  rich, 
and  will  become  more  so:  distant  provinces  are  acquainted  with  it;  and  the  region  o',' 
Sennaar,  which  is  much  larger  than'  Egypt,  produces  little,  because  its  inhabitants  remain 
as  idle  as  if  they  were  without  life. 

“  ‘  Understand  well  that  industry  produces  all  things  ;  and  that  without  labour  nothing 
can  he  had.’ 

“  The  pacha  then  explained  to  them  the  advantages  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce, 
llis  auditors  are  said  to  have  been  astonished  at  what  they  heard,  begged  him  to  take 
them  into  Egypt  that  they  might  be  instructed.  ‘  You  had  better,’  ho  said,  ‘  send  your 
children  there ;  they  will  learn  more  readily  because  they  are  younger,  and  will  remain 
longer  useful  to  your  country  when  they  return.  I  will  place  them  in  my  schools  ;  they 
will  learn  tlicrc  that  which  is  pseful  and  ornamental.  They  shall  be  my  adopted .  children  ; 
and  when  they  are  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  sciences,  I  will  send  them  back  to  bo  a 
comfort  and  joy  to  you,  and  a  glory  to  your  country.’ 

“.The  sheikhs  readily  accepted  the  pnclm’s  offer ;  each  wished  to  send  his  children  into 
Egypt  ;  the  most  powerful  among  them,  named  Abdcl-Kadir,  having  no  son,  asked  the 
privilege  for  his  nephew. 

“Thenacha  then  recommended  Ahmed  Pacha  to  labour  for  the  welfare  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  people  of  Sennaar  ;  and  said  he  should  return  the  licxt  year  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  progress  that  might  bn  made. 

“  He  departed  on  the  following  morning,  and  returned  to  Eazoglo  on  the  1st  of 
February,  and  addressed  similar  exhortations  to  the  sheikhs  of  that  district.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Knrfcoom,  where  ho  rejoiced  to  find  good  effects  from  his  recent  visit  ;  some 
land,  then  waste,  being  on  his  return  in  full  cultivation. 

“He  visited  the.  White  Nile,  and  on  returning  to  Kartooin,  ho  commenced  the  building 
of  a  Christian  church. 

On  leaving  the  country,  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  trade  in  Indigo,  which  the 
provinces  of  Uongola  and  Ilerber  produce  in  considerable  quantities,  and  ordered  the 
governor  to  supply  implements  and  other  necessaries  for  the  improvement  of  its  cultivation, 
lie'  tllcI1  embarked  with  his  suite,  leaving  M.  Lambert  with  the  charge  of  making  two 
reports;  one  upon  a  projected  railroad  in  that  part  of  the  desert  which  separates  Abu- 
M.uhammcd  from  Kurusku  ;  the  o\Vr  on  the  formation  of  a  canal  between  the  White 
Liver  and  Kbrdofan,  destined  to  furnish  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  and  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  carriage  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  mines.  The  cataracts  were  repassed  on  his 
return  ;  and  on  the  1-lth  of  March,  the  cannon  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo  announced  to  Egypt 
the  arrival  of  the  viceroy,  after  an  absence  of  five  months  and  four  days.”  ’ 

The  effects ‘of  the  pacha’s  visit  -to  Nubia,  and  the  measures  he  adopted  to 
■suppress  slavery,  have  been,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
satisfactory.  Wo  will  advert  to  them  again  when  noticing  the  Mussulman  slave 
trade.  - 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

KKSOURCES  .AND  "J  HADE  OK  THE  STATES  OK  Al'ItICA,  EXCLUDING  EGYPT. 

Afhioa. — Notwithstanding  the  great  fertility  of  many  of  its  regions,  Africa 
scarcely  enters  into  the  statistics  of  civilization,  if  wc  exclude  Egypt  ancj  the 
European  settlements.  The  want  of  broad  inlets  from  the  sea  and  the  pestiferous 
nature  of  the  vegetation  of  the  low  lands  through  which  the  rivers  falling  into 
the  Atlantic  How,  and  the  vast  breadth  of  sandy  deserts  which  extend  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  broadest  part  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  no  doubt  been 
among  the  leading  causes  of  its  barbarism. 

In  Africa,  nearly  all  forms  of  gaverumeut,  or  rather  misgoveruaienls,  arc  found, 
from  theocracy  and  despotism,  to  the  most  licentious  anarchy. 

The  small  Arab  state  of  Darner ,  in  Nubia,  is  a  monarchical  thcocracv 
Senegambia,  the  States  of  Fouta-Toro  and  Fouta-Jailon,  are  described  as 
oligarchical  theocracies. 

The  Empire  of  Bornou,  which  extends  in  Central  Africa  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Moon  north  to  the  Desert,  has  an  absolute  warrior  Arab  Scheik,  and  a 
Sultan,  who  shares  the  honours  of  the  throne: 'the  authority  of  the  latter 
may,  however,  be  considered  only  nominal. 

The  governments  of  Morocco,  the  Barbary  States,  Djrfour,  Benin,  Yarriba, 
Bordou,  Bourb  Jolof,  the  country  of  the  Fcllans,  Moropua,  Ashantec,  and  all 
Guinea,  are  despotisms;  in  which,  with  considerable  exception  in  favour  of 
Morocco  .and  the  Barbary  States,  the  grossest  ignorance,  brutality,  and  tyranny 
prevail. 

In  Abyssinia,  and  some  other  States,  both  monarchical  and  feudal  despotism 
rule  in  absolute  force.  '  • 

In  the  country  of  the  Mandingoes,  Cameroons,  Bonny,  and  several  small 
'  states,  various  forms  of  Republican  government  prevail. 

In  Benguela,  anarchy  and  despotism  prevail. 

Scnnaar  had,  until  lately.,  an  absolute  king.  A  council,  or  assembly  of  chiefs, 
now  exists,  xvhich  assumes  tlieright  of  deposing  and  condemning  the  king  to  death. 

The  Qaac'js  are  like  the  Hindus,  divided  into  castes ;  the  ylrahs  are  attached 
to  the  distinction  of  hereditary  rank ;  and  the  Mamelukes,  like  the  Moors  and 
Turks  of  Africa,  and  the  Indians  of  North  America,  admit  generally  no  oilier 
than  personal  distinction. 

The  Caffres,  and  other  erratic  tribes,  are  under  no  other  than  chieftain 
subordination. 
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In  Madagascar,  among  the  Ova  race;  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  some; 'other 
states,  hereditary  privileges  are  common.  ~  ' 

M. .  Douville  says,  of  South  Nigritia,  “  that  in  this  vast  country  all  the 
principal  tribes,  or  states,  are  under  monarchical  governments,  more  or  less 
remarkable  in  their  forms,  and  in  which  the  sovereign  governs  according  to  fixed 
laws,  or  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  chief  persons  of  the  State  convoke  a  general  as¬ 
sembly,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  him. 

“  Among  the  Dcmbos,  and  several  other  nations  of  these  parts-  of  Africa, 
titles  of  nobility  form  the  recompense  of  certain  determined  actions  or  services. 

“  The  crown  is  hereditary,  but  restricted  to  qualification  for  governing,  by 
the  heir-not  having  been  guilty  of  any  tyranny  or  illegal  act ;  which  is  determined 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  convoked  by  the  chief  nobles.  The  tribute 
paid  to  the  sovereign  is  scarcely 'sufficient  for  his  subsistence;  and  his  family 
arc,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  their  maintenance.  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  chiefs  labour  also  in  the  same  way.” 

Barbarism,  cruelty,  and  ignorance  may  be  said  to  constitute  not  only  the 
character  of  the  several  governments,  but  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Africa. 
Little  progress  has  been  made  among  them  in  agriculture,  the  arts  or  commerce, 
since  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote.  On  the  west  coast,  the  intercourse  with 
Europeans  has  made  the  people  expert  in  their  dealings ;  but  except  in  the  use 
and  repair  of  firearms,  they  have  learnt  but  little  else  of  European  art. 

In  regard  to  the  statistics  of  Africa,  we  are  unfortunately  almost  compelled  to 
say  with  Balbi,  “  that  the  title  of  African  statistics  ought  to  be  rejected  as  ab¬ 
surd  and  nearly  to  agree  with  him  in  persisting  in  his  first  determination  of 
excluding  Africa,  Oceanica,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  from  his  “  Balance 
Polilhjue  du  Globe” 

Africa  may  be  divided  into  seven  great  regions. 

1.  The  Region  of  the  Nile,  which  we  have  comprised  under  the  heads  of 
Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Kordofan. 

2.  Region  of  tiie  North,  which  is  situated  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  great  desert  of  Zahara,  and  extending  from  Egypt  west  to  the  Atlantic, 
generally  known  to  the  English  as  the  States  of  Barbary :  namely,  Morocco, 
Algiers,  Tuilis,  and  Tripoli:  M.  Balbi  designates  this  division  the  Region  du 
Maghreb,  or  Arah-cl-Maghreb ;  Contree  du  Couchant. 

In  this  region  despotism,  military  ana~chy,  Islamism,  and  the  Morisco-Arabic 
language  prevail,  but  many  other  dialects  are  spoken.  The  inhabitants  may  be 
considered  chiefly  as  of  Arabic,  Saracenic,  and  Amazig,  or  Berber  race  ;  among 
the  whole  it  is  estimated  there  are  nearly  1,000,000  Jews,  200,000  negroes,  and 
several  European  renegades.  The  French  population,  military  and  civil,  are  not 
included,  The  soil  and  climate  of  tins  region  ripen  the  choicest  productions. 

3.  The  third  Region  comprehends  the  vast  desert  of  Zahara,  west  from 
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Fezzan,  and  Darfour  to  the  Atlantic,  and  south  from  the  Barbary  States  to 
Senegambia,  Soudan,  and  Bornou. 

4.  The  fourth  Region  comprehends  Nigrhia,  or  Western  Africa,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  south  boundary  of  the  Western  Desert  to  the  south  boundary  of 
Benguela,  in  about  latitude  16°  south. 

5.  The  fifth  Region  comprehends  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colony,  the 
country  of  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots,  and  the  extensive  dry  desert  coast  north  of 
of  the  Hottentot  country,  to  Benguela;  -and  on  the  great  unknown  Southern 
Desert. 

G.  The  sixth  Region,  or  Eastern  Africa,  extending  along  the  sea-coast, 
and  to  an  unknown  inland  limit,  from  Delagoa  Bay,  in  latitude  2 G°  south,  to  the 
frontiers  of  Abyssinia. 

7.  The  seventh  Region,  comprehends  the  states  of  Abyssinia  and  So- 
maula,  extending  from  Cape  Ras-Asser,  or  Guardafo,  to  Zcylah,  and  along  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  territories  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  X. 

RESOURCES  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  FIRST  REGION. 

_1.  EMPIRE  OF  MOROCCO. 

The  Empire  of  Morocco  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  Barbary  States. 
It  occupies  the  north-west  of  Africa,  from  28  deg.  50  min.  north,  to  35 
deg.  40  min.  north,  and  9  deg.  of  longitude,  from  the  Atlantic  cast  to  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  Algiers.  Its  superfices  are  estimated  at  130,000  geographical  square 
miles ;  its  population  at  6,000,000 ;  and  by  some  at  8,500,000.  The  latter  is 
probably  correct.  Although  rudely  cultivated,  its  soil  yields,  in  abundance, 
wheat,  of  excellent  quality,  barley,  maize,  olives,  hemp,  and  cotton ;  lemons, 
grapes,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  and  most  fruits  and  forest  trees.  The  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  date,  palm,  and  cotton  thrive  where  cultivated.  Wood  for  con¬ 
struction  is  scarce ;  but  cork-trees,  oaks,  and  other  trees,  grow  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  and  white  cedar  in  some  parts.  This  country  with  ordinary  in¬ 
dustry  would  be  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  Islamism,  however, 
wherever  it  extends,  seems  to  wither  industry. 

Pasturage  is  followed  in  preference  to  agriculture,  and  the  number  of  goats  is 
very  great. 

It;  has  mines  of  iron,  tin,  copper,  antimony,  and  salt;  the  latter  only  appear 
to  be  worked. 

The  domestic  animals  are  several  varieties  of  camels ;  two  species  of  goats ; 
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horned  cattle  (which  are  small);  sheep,  one  kind  of  which  affords  excellent  wool  y 
Arabian  horses,  deteriorated  in  the  breed,  mules  in  great  number  for  general  use, 
poultry  and  bees  are  reared  in  great  plenty ;  the  lion,  panther,  and  hyena,  prowl 
in  the  woods.  On  the  borders  of  Zahara,  ostriches  are  plentiful. 

The  capital  called  also  Morocco  ( Mcrakasch )  contains  about  70,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  This  city  is  adorned  with  several  mosques,  with  the  principal  palace, 
which  is  said  to  be  4500  feet  long,  and  divided  into  courts,  and  with  gardens, 
fountains,  &c. 

Treaties  for  the  security  of  trade  and  navigation  against  piracy,  and  for  the 
security  of  persons  and  property,  have  been  concluded  by  England  at  various 
periods  with  the  States  of  Barbary.  Those  with  Algiers  have,  since  1830,  merged 
into  our  treaties  with  France;  and  with  Tripoli  and  Tunis  into  the  treaty  of 
1838  with  Tuikey.  The  numerous  stipulations  of  several  treaties  with  Morocco, 
arc  all  of  any  value  to  trade  or  commerce  embodied  in  the  following  treaty, 
which  is  considered  as  still  in  full  force. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco.  Signed  at  Fez,  14th  June,  1801. 

(Confirmed  10th  January,  1824.) 

Art.  I.  Tl>e  English  king  may  appoint  one  or  more  consuls  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  and  Fez ;  he  or  they  may  reside  in  any  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s 
ports,  or  in  any  of  his  towns,  at  the  election  of  the  consul,  where  he  may  think  it  convenient 
for  his  king’s  subjects,  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  commerce. 

II.  The  consul  who  may  reside  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  shall  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  according  to  his  employment,  and  his  house  and  family 
shall  he  taken  care  of ;  they  shall  not  he  molested  by  any  body,  nor  affronted  in  any  way 
whatever,  and  they  who  may  bo  guilty  of  so  doing,  shall  be  severely  punished,  in  order 
.that  they  may  serve  as  an  example  to  others ;  the  said  consul  may  choose  for  his  service 
either  Moors  or  others,  anduone  of  his  dependants  shall  pay  any  tax,  (which. is  commonly 
paid  by  the  Jews,)  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  the  said  consul  may  establish  a  place  of 
worship,  and  hoist  his  national  colours  at  all  times,  either  upon  his  house,  within  or  without 
the  town,  or  in  his  boat  if  he  goes  out  to  sea.  The  said  consul  sludl  be  free  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  duties  on  whatever  he  may  bring  for  his  use,  or  the  use  of  his  house,  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Should  the  said  consul  be  called  home  to  his 
king’s  service  or  otherwise,  he  shall  not  be  hindered  from  going,  or  be  stopped,  either  he  or 
his  dependants,  or  any  thing  that  belongs  to  him  :  he  shall  be  at  five  liberty  to  go  and 
come  when  he  pleases ;  he  shall  be  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  if  any  thing  more 
should  he  granted  to  any  consul  of  another  nation,  it  shall  also  be  granted  to  him  and  to 
his  agents. 

III.  English  subjects  shall  be  permitted  to  come,  with  their  vessels  and  property  of 
whatever  kind,  to  any  of  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  they  shall  also  be 
permitted  to  reside  therein,  as  long  as  they  please,  and  to  build  warehouses  for  their  mer¬ 
chandise:  the  good  friendship  shall  continue  between  the  subjects  of  both  nations  for  ever, 
so  that  no  harm  be  done  on  either  side.; 

IV.  English  subjects  or  merchants  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  shall,  themselves  and  their  property,  be  in  perfect  security:  they  may  follow  their 
religion  without  being  molested ;  they  may  also  choose  a  place  proper  for  a  burying-ground 
for  their  dead,  and  may  go  out  with  a  corpse  to  bury  it,  and  return  in  safety.  They  are 
also  at  liberty  to  send  any  of  their  agents,  either  by  land  or  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
service,  without  their  being  hindered  or  stopped ;  and  if  any  English  merchant  should 
happen  to  have  a  vessel  in  or  outside  the  port,  he  may  go  on  board  himself,  or  any  of  his 
people,  without  being  liable  to  pay  any  thing  whatever. 
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V.  English  subjects  shall  not  he  controlled  to  sell  their  property,  or  to  make  purchases 
unless  at  their  own  option,  and  no  Moor  shall  take  any  property  belonging  to  an  English 
subject,  unless  it  be  given  by  the  good  will  of  the  proprietor,  or  by  mutual  agreement  i  the 
same  shall  l>e  practised  towards  Moorish  merchants  in  the  English  dominions. 

VI.  No  English  subject  shall  he  answerable  for  any  debts,  contracted  by  another  indi¬ 
vidual,  unless,  under  his  own  hand,  he  be  responsible  for  the  same. 

VII.  Disputes  between  Moorish  subjects  and  English  subjects,  shall  be  decided  in  (be 
presence  of  the  English  consul,  provided  tile  decision  be  conformable  to  the  Moorish  law, 
in  which  case  the  English  subject  shall  not  go  before  the  Cadi  or  Hacam,  as  the  consul’s 
decision  shall  suflice. 

VIII.  Should  any  dispute  occur  between  English  subjects  and  the  Moors,  and  that 

dispute  should  occasion  a  complaint  from  cither  of  the  parties,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
alone  shall  decide  the  matter;  if  the  English  subject  be  guilty,  he  shall  not  be  punished 
with  more  severity  than  a  Moor  would  be ;  should  he  escape,  no  other  subject  ol  the 
English  nation  shall  be  arrested  in  his  stead ;  and  if  the  escape  ho  made  after  the  decision, 
in  order  to  avoid  punishment,  he  shall  he  sentenced  the  same  as  a  Moor  would  he  who  had 
committed  the  same  crime.  Should  any  dispute  occur  in  the  English  territories,  between  a 
.Moor  and  an  English  subject,  it  shall  be  decided  bv  an  equal  number  of  the  Moors  residing 
there  and  of  Christians,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  if  not  contrary  to  the  Moorish 
law.  i  ' 

IX.  Moorish  subjects  who  escape  from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  dominions,  and  go 
on  hoard  of  any  English  ship  of  war,  or  to  any  of  the  English  ports,  shall  be  restored  to  their 
country,  without  being  sent  as  prisoners;  and  English  subjects  who  come  to  the  dominions 
of  the  .Emperor  of  Morocco,  whether  from  their  own  country,  or  from  any  other  place  near 
the  Harbary  coast,  such  as  Ceuta,  from  whence  they  may  have  made  their  escape,  shall  he 
delivered  up  to  the  consul  or  his  agent,  in  order  that  they  may  be  embarked  for  Gibraltar. 

X.  Renegades  from  the  English  nation,  or  subjects  who  change  their  religion  to  embrace 

the  Moorish,  they  being  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  of  turning  Moors,  shall  not  he 
admitted  as  Moors,  and  may  again  return  to  their  former  religion,  hut  if  they  afterwards 
resolve  to  be  Moors,  they  must  abide  by  their  decision,  and  their  excuses  will  not  be 
accepted.  _  _  — 

XI.  If  any  English  subject  turn  Moor,  ami  have  in  bis  possession  effects  or  papers 
belonging  to  English  subjects,  lie  shall  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  consul  or  his  agent, 
in  order  to  their  being  returned  to  their  respective  owners. 

XII.  English  subjects,  resident  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  dominions,  cither  in  peace 
or  war,  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  their  own  country,  or  elsewhere,  either  in  their  own  or  in 
nnv  other  vessel ;  they  may  dispose  of  their  effects  or  houses,  &c.,  and  take  their  value 
with  them,  as  also  their  families  and  servants,  even  though  they  should  have  been  born  in 
Rarbary,  without  impediment  whatever;  and  the  same  shall  be  practised  towards  Moorish 
subjects  residing  in  the  English  dominions. 

XIII.  When  an  English  subject  dies  in  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions,  his  effects 
shall  not  bo  searched  or  touched  by  any  of  the  governors,  hut  shall  he  delivered  into  the 
bauds  of  his  executors,  or  his  heirs,  if  present ;  but  if  no  heir  or  executor  appear,  the  con¬ 
sul  or  his  agent  shall  lie  executor  for  the  same,  he  taking  an  inventory  ot  all  such  efl.ets 
found,  to  he  delivered  to  the  deceased’s  heirs  or  executors.  If  the  deceased  made  no  will, 
the  consul  or  agent  shall  take  charge  of  the  efforts,  in  whose  possession  they  shall  remain 
until  the  heir  appears.  If  any  debts  were  owing-  to  the  deceased,  the  governor  of  the  place 
shall  assist  and  compel  the  debtors  to  pay  their  debts  to  the  consul,  or  his  agent,  to  he  kept 
for  the  heir. 

XIV.  All  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  English  and  the  Moorish  agent,  are  to  ho 
considered  as  extending  to  any  territories  the  English  may  have  in  Germany,  and  to  their 
inhabitants,  the  same  as  if  they  were  natives  of  England,  as  also  to  Gibraltar  and  its  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  si-  all  he  considered  as  natives  of  London  ;  they  shall  also  extend  to  any  other 
town  and  its  inhabitants,  which  may  hereafter  be  under  the  dominion  or  protection  of 
England,  as  if  they  were  included,  from  the  beginning,  in  the  treaties. 

XV.  English  subjects,  in  addition  to  what  is  mentioned  in  those  treaties,  shall  enjoy 
any  other  privileges  which  other  powers  enjoy  at  present,  and  if  hereafter  any  further  in- 
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diligences  be  granted  to  any  other  power,  the  greatest  share  shall  be  extended  to  this  friendly 
nation  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

XVI.  The  navigation  between  the  English  subjects  and  vessels  and  those  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  shall  be  free,  and  if  an  English  man-of-war  or  privateer  meet  at 
sea,  with  a  Moorish  man-of-war  or  merchantman,  the  latter  shall  not  be  hindered  of  their 
navigation,  provided. they  are  furnished  with  their  passes  given  to  them  by  their  respective 
governors,  certified  by  tfie  English  consul  or  his  agent ;  but,  if  no  passport  be  found  on 
board,  certified  as  above,  the  vessel  being  under  Moorish  colours,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  crew  being  Moors,  it  shall  not  be  molested  or  hindered  of  its  navigation. 

XVI I.  If  a.  Morocco  man-of-war  meet  with  an  English  vessel  at  sea,  not  being  in  the 
English  sea,  the  Moorish  man-of-war  may  send  his  boat  with  two  officers,  on  board  of  the 
English  vessel  to  examine  her  pass  ;  the  two  officers  only  shall  be  permitted  to  go  on 
board',  and,,  after  so  doing,  the  boat  shall  return,  and  the  vessel  continue  its  voyage  :  if  an 
English  vessel  come  out  of  a  port  with  which  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  may  be  at  war,  or  go 
into  it,  no  mariners,  pilot,  or  strangers  shall,  in  either  case,  be  taken  from  it;  nor  shall  any 
one  be  allowed  to  search  the  said  vessel  for  tile  purpose  of  taking  any  ammunition  or  goods 
from  the  English  vessel,  under  the  pretence  of  receiving  them  from  the  captain  as  a  present, 
or  otherwise ;  and  all  prizes’  taken  by  the  King  of  England’s  ships,  and  met  with  at  sea  by 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  cruisers,  even  without  a  pass,  shall  not  be  molested  or  hindered 
from  their  navigation,  a  letter  or  affidavit,  either  of  the  captain  by  whom  the  capture  was 
made,  or  of  the  governor  of  the  place  from  whence  she  sailed,  being  deemed  sufficient. 

XVIII.  The'  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  cruisers,  ami  his  subjects,  shall  not  cruise  near  the 
English  ports,  so  that  the  commerce  of  the  said  ports  be  interrupted,  nor  shall  English 
vessels  so  cruise  near  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  porta 

XIX.  If  a  Moor  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  subjects  be  on  board  a  vessel  of  a  nation 
with  which  the  King  of  England  is  at  war,  and  the  vessel  happen  to  be  taken  a  prize, 
nitlier  the  Moor  nor  his  effects  shall  bo  seized,  but  shall  be  liberated  ;  the  same  shall  be 
observed,  if  an  English  subject  be  found  on  board  a  vessel  with  whose  nation  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  mav  be  at  war,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a  prize,  the  English  subject  and  his 
effects  being  liberated. 

XX.  If  an  English  vessel  capture  a  prize,  and  bring  it  into  any  of  the  Eniperoi 
of  Morocco’s  ports,  the  vessel  or  cargo  may  be  sold  without  being  hindered  by  any  body,  or 
the  prize  taken  away  wheresoever  they  please. 

XXI.  If  an  English  vessel  run  from  a  vessel  with  which  it  may  be  at  war,  and 
come  within  gun-shot  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  ports,  the  latter  shall  be  fired  upon 
and  the  utmost  shall  be  done  to  protect  the  funner:  the  same  condition  shall  bo 
observed  in  respect  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  cruisers,  when  near  the  English  ports. 

XXII.  If  a  Morocco  cruiser  meet  with  a  vessel  of  any  nation,  under  convoy  of  an 
English  cruiser,  such  vessel  shall  be  considered  ns  belonging  to  the  King  of  England, 
she  being  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  the  Morocco  cruiser  shall  not  de¬ 
tain  her,  or  hinder  her  navigation,  ou  any  pretext  whatever ;  the  same  shall  be  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  English,  if  they  find  a  vessel  under  convoy  «r  protection  of  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco's  cruisers. 

XXIII.  Cruisers  belonging  neither  to  Morocco  nor  England,  but  having  a  pass 
from  a  nation  with  which  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  or  the  King  of  England  may  be  at  war, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  any  port  of  cither  party,  nor  to  sell  a  prize  therein,  neither 
shall  they  be  allowed  to  take  any  stores  or  provisions,  excepting  only  such  a  quantity  of 
provisions  as  may  be  sufficient  for  their  voyage  home. 

XXIV.  If  vessels  of  a  nation  with  which  the  King  of  England  is  at  war,  enter  any  of 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  ports  or  bays,  wherein  there  should  happen  to  be  English  ves¬ 
sels,  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  the  enemy  to  do  violence  to  the  English,  or  to  molest 
them  in  any  way,  nor  shall  the  enemy  be  permitted  to  follow  an  English  vessel  from 
the  harbour  till  twenty-four  hours  after  her  departure;  the  same  shall  be  practised 
towards  vessels  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  in  English  ports. 

XXV.  If  an  English  tlect,  cruiser,  or  merchant-ship,  come  into  a  port  of,  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  or  into  any  of  bis  bays  or  rivers,  and  want  provisions,  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
buy  what  is  necessary,  *at  the  current  price  paid  by  other  nations  that  arc  at  peace. 
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XXVI.  Packet-boats,  furnished  -with  the  King  of  England's  pass,  or  with  a  passport 
from  the  person  authorized  to  despatch  king’s  packets,  shall  he  considered  as  ships  of  war. 

XXVII.  The  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  under  the  English  command,  as  also 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  town  which  may  hereafter  be  in  the  possession  of  the  English, 
shall  be  considered  as-native  Englishmen,  and  be  permitted  to  travel,  and  navigate,  and  fish, 
under  English  colours,  with  the  governor’s  pass,  without  being  hindered  or  molested. 

XXVIII.  Vessels  of  either  party,  or  its  subjects,  that  enter  into  the  ports  or  bays  of 
either  party,  and  do  not  choose  to  come  into  harbour,  or  to  anchor  in  the  port,  being  bound 
for  another  place,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  exhibit  their  cargoes,  nor  to  sell  any  part  of 
them,  nor  shall  they  in  such  case  be  searched. 

XXIX.  If  an  English  vessel  land  part  of  its  cargo  in  any  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s 
ports,  it  shall  oidy  pay  the  duties  inward,  on  the  quantity  lauded,  but  not  for  the  remaining 
part  af  the  cargo,  which  has  not  been  landed,  and  it  shall  be  at  liberty  to  depart  with  the 
latter  to  any  place  whatsoever. 

XXX.  Xo  English  captain  shall  he  compelled  to  take  on  board  of  his  vessel  any  pas¬ 
senger  or  person,  or  goods  belonging  to  any  person  whatever,  against  his  will,  nor  shall  the 
captain  be  compelled  to  go  to  any  port  without  his  consent,  nor  be  prevented  from  going 
where  he  pleases. 

XXXI.  If  a  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  freight  an  English  vessel,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  loading  or  taking  passengers  from  one  of  the  emperor's  ports  to  another  ;  and,  on 
his  voyage,  be  driven  by  the  wind  and  weather  into  another  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s 
ports,  he  shall  not  pay  any  anchorage  or  other  duty  whatever  in  such  port. 

XXXII.  English  vessels  meeting  with  distress  at  .sea,  and  entering  any  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Morocco’s  ports  to  repair  their  damages,  shall  be  allowed  to  come  in,  and  shall  be 
assisted  with  all  requisite  stores,  &c.,  to  continue  their  voyage  to  their  destination. 

XXXIII.  If  an  English  vessel  strand,  or  be  wrecked  on  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s 
coast,  it  shall  be  protected  and  assisted  in  every  respect  as  becoming  friendship;  the  vessel, 
and  what  may  be  saved. from  such  wreck,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  consul  or  his  agent,  for 
the  use  of  the  owners  ;  and  the  cron  shall  bo  at  liberty  to  depart  when  they  please :  the 
same  shall  be  observed,  in  a  similar  case,  towards  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  vessels  on  the 
English  coast ;  and  if  any  English  vessel  be  cast  away  at  Wadnuu,  or  the  sands  near,  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  shall  do  his  utmost  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  crew,  and  their  being 
sent  to  their  country ;  the  English  consul  or  his  agent  may  also  use  his  endeavours  in 
procuring  their  liberty,  and  shall  be  assisted  in  that  object  by  the  governor  residing  near 
the  place. 

XXXIV.  If  an  English  subject,  or  person  under  the  King  of  England's  protection, 
come  to  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  load  provisions,  he  shall  be  allowed, 
on  payment  of  the  existing  duties,  to  export  them  to  other  Christian  nations,  with  which  he 
may  be  at  peace,  it  being  understood  that  their  coming  over  for  that  purpose  shall  be  at 
proper  seasons  of  the  year,  or  once  or  more,  according  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  as  he  is  not 
permitted  so  to  coma  and  export  without  stipulation,  and  out  of  s.nson. 

XXXV.  If  English  ships  come  to  a  port  where  ships  ol’  other  nations  happen  also  to 
be,  and  want  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  place  do  not  afford  sufficient  to  satisfy  both, 
it  shall  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vessels,  and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  price,  without  its  being  permitted  to  the  ships  of  other  nations  to  take  more 
than  their  portion ;  and  if,  henceforward,  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  should  be  in  want  of 
provisions,  provided  they  be  abundant  in  Barbary,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  shall  permit 
their  exportation,  for  the  .use  of  the  troops,  and  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  duties  that  art- 
paid  by  other  nations  at  the  same  period. 

XXXVI.  If  an  English  subject,  come  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  ports  with  ammu¬ 
nition  or  naval  stores,  he  shall  not  pay  any  duty  for  the  same. 

-XXXVII.  If  an  English  subjoet  have  imported  any  merchandize  into  the  Emperor  ot 
Morocco’s  ports,  and  have  paid  duty  thereon,  and  choose  afterwards  to  remove  the  said 
merchandize  to  another  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco’s  ports,  he  shall  not  pay  any  iurther 
duty ;  and  if  any  goods  he  smuggled  by  subjects  of  either  party,  the  goods  which  they 
have  smuggled  shall  be  seized,  hut  no  other  punishment,  shall  he  inflicted,  to  serve  as  an 
example  to  others. 
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XXXVIII.  All  tilt:  treaties  concluded  with  Muly  Ishmael,  Muly  Abdala,  and  Muly  Ma-  ' 
liomed  Ben  Abdala,  shall  be  in  force  without  alteration  ;  excepting  such  articles  as  may  be 
contrary  to  this  treaty  between  both  parties. 

XXXIX.  If  any  of  the  subjects  or  cruisers  of  cither  party  break  through  these  treaties, 
either  by  mistake  or  purposely,  the  peace  shall  not,  therefore,  be  disturbed,  but  shall  con¬ 
tinue  until  after  a  complaint  be  made  to  the  respective  king;  and  if  any  subject  of  either 
party  be  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  these  treaties,  he  shall  be  severely  punished  by  his  king. 

XL.  If  a  rupture  of  the  peace  happen,  and  war  ensue  (which  God  forbid),  all  English 
subjects,  as  also  all  Morocco  subjects,  of  whatever  description,  may  proceed  to  any  part  of 
the  world  they  please,  with  their  families,  property,  and  set  vants,  whether  bom  in  Ikrbary 
or  not,  on  board  the  vessel  of  any  nation,  and  six  months’  notice  shall  be  given  to  them,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  time  to  dispose  of  their  effects,  and  settle  their  affairs ;  and,  during 
the  said  six  mouths,  they  and  their  property  shall  continue  in  safety,  without  being  molested 
er  injured  in  any  wav,  on  account  of  the  declaration  of  war  ;  and  they  shall  be  assisted  by 
the  respective  governors  in  recovering-  their  debts  without  delay  ;  the  same  shall  be  practised 
-  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  subjects  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  England. 

XLI.  This  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  between  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  King' 
of  England,  shall  be  published  to  the  subjects  of  both  parties,  that  the  conditions  may  not  be 
concealed,  and  copies  shall  be  given  to  the  governors  and  commissioners  of  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  to  the  captains  of  his  cruisers,  this  being  the  end  of 
the  abovementioned  articles,  concluded  on  the  foregoing  date,  which  corresponds  with  the 
14th  June,  1801,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Mary.  Peace  to  him. 

(L.S.)  MULEY  SOL1MAN. 

Explanatory  Articles  between  Great  Britain  ami  Morocco.  Signed  at  Fez, 
19th  January,  1824. 

The  preceding  treaty  was  produced  before  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  Believers,  Emperor 
of  the  Musclms,  the  Honourable  Emperor  Mulana  Abderahman  Ben  Mulana  Hisham,  Ben 
Mulana  Mohamed  Ben  Abdala,  Ben  Mulana  Ismael,  whom  may  God  protect, — on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  King  George  the  Fourth,  by  James  Sholto  Dou¬ 
glas,  his  ambassador,  and  bis  consul  residing  at  Tangier,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  and 
confirming  tbe  treaty  of  peace  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  governments, 
as  it  appears  in  the  present  treaty,  consisting  of  41  articles,  produced  by  the  said  consul, 
sealed  by  our  sanctified  Lord  Mulana  Soliman,  whom  may  God  have  in  his  glory. 

Ilis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Faithful  lias  been  pleased  to  order  that  tbe  said  treaty 
should  be  read  in  his  presence,  for  his  Majesty's  information,  and  after  having  heard  the 
contents  of  the  different  articles,  one  by  one,  be  approves  of  what  his  uncle  has  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  both  nations,  and  confirms  the  said  treaty,  from  the  1st  Ar¬ 
ticle,  wherein  it  is  mentioned,  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  have  one  or  more  consuls  in 
tbe  Empire  of  Morocco,  to  Article  41,  inclusive,  excepting  tbe  two  Articles,  7  and  8,  which 
have  been  altered  as  follows  : 

VII.  All  disputes  that  may  arise  between  Moorish  and  British  subjects  shall  be 
decided  by  tbe  governor  of  the  place,  tbe  chief  judge,  and  the  British  consul,  and  in  case 
either  of  tbe  parties  disapprove  of  the  decision,  be  is  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  emperor. 

VIII.  if  any  dispute  arise  between  Moorish  and  British  subjects,  or  those  ulidcr  his 

Britannic  Majesty’s  protection,  and  that  serious  personal  injury  be  expei  ienccd  by  either 
party,  in  consequence  of  such  dispute,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  alone  shall  decide  the  cause. 
If  the  English  subject  bo  guilty,  he  shall  not  be  punished  with  more  severity  than  a  Moor 
would  bo.  If  the  offender  make  bis  escape,  no  other  British  subject  shall  be  apprehended 
in  his  stead.  If  the  offender  escape,  before  or  after  condemnation,  from  fear  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  sentence  as  a  Moor  would  be  under  similar 
circumstances  Should  any  dispute  occur  in  the  British  territories,  the  matter  shall  be 
decided  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  with  liberty  to  make  the  cus¬ 
tomary  appeals.  '  r 

This  concludes  the  two  beforementioned  articles. 

Ratified  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  at  the  Imperial  Pal„ace  at  Fez,  the  18th  Jumad 
the  first,  1239. — a.  n.  19th  January,  1824.  — 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  MOROCCO. 

Mogador,  on  the  Atlantic,  has  a  good  harbour  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  and 
a  town  with  30,000  inhabitants. 

Rabut,  has  good  shelter  except  with  strong  westerly  winds.  Population 
21,000,  of  which  3000  are  Jews. 

El-Araiciie,  is  defended  by  batteries,  and  only  admits  vessels  of  100  tons'; 
but  large  ships  anchor  in  the  road.  3000  inhabitants. 

Darbeidaii,  a  little  town  with  good  anchorage  in  its  bay. 

Safeee,  a  town  with  12,000  inhabitants,  and  good  shelter  except  during 
winter  gales  from  the  west.  - 

Tangier,  within  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  has  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  most 
conveniently  situated  port,  yet  it  has  little  trade. 

Ceuta,  belongs  to  Spain,  has  3G00  inhabitants,  and  little  commerce. 

Tetuan,  is  a  large  town  (20,000  inhabitants)  a  league  distant  from  its  har¬ 
bour,  which  is  small.  The  road  affords  anchorage  for  large  vessels,  and  the  trade 
of  the  town  with  England  is  considerable. 

The  following  details,  from  the  Lex  Mcrcaloria  of  Beawes,  describe  the  trade 
of  the  Barbary  States  previous  to  the  year  1/70. 

“  The  most  considerable  ports  arc  Tripoli,  Gouletta  (the  Port  of  Tunis),  Algiers,  and 
Sallee,  in  which  last  the  principal  trade  of  Morocco  and  Fez  is  carried  on,  though  a  good 
deal  is  done  at  Tetuan,  and  sonic  at  Arzilla,  Alcasson,  Azamon,  Saphia,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
The  kingdom  of  Algiers  has  besides  its  capital,  Tremcccn,  Constantine,  Ilona,  Bugia, 
Gigerv,  La  Calla,  Cape  Rosa,  Collo,  and  that  called  the  Bastion  of  France. 

“  Besides  Gouletta,  Tunis  has  Biscrtn,  and  Port  Fariaua.  The  Tripolines  have  only 
the  port  of  their  city,  with  some  few  on  the  coast,  where  little  or  no  trade  is  carried  on. 

“  The  European  merchants  have  warehouses  only  in  the  principal  cities,  and  rarely 
land  in  any  others  on  account  of  the  impositions  practised  upon  them — trading  among  these 
people,  as  the  saying  is,  pike  in  hand,  being  always  on  their  guard. 

“  Sallee  is  the  principal  port  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco. 

“  European  merchandize  is  immediately  landed  and  warehoused  on  its  arrival,  and 
afterwards  sold  by  wholesale  to  the  Moors  or  Jews,  who  send  it  to  their  correspondents  at 
Morocco,  Fez,  Mequinez,  Tarudant,  and  Uloe.  The  greatest  part  of  the  merchandize  im¬ 
ported  is  consumed  in  these  five  cities,  particularly  at  Mequinez,  twelve  leagues  from  Fez, 
where  there  are  largo  magazines  of  the  principal  products  of  Morocco  and  the  adjoining 
small  states.  What  goods  may  remain  undisposed  of  in  these  five  towns  are  sent  to  the 
kingdom  of  Tafilet  and  Touat,  where  the  Arabians  take  them  in  barter  for  gold-dust, 
indigo,  ostrich  feathers,  dates,  and  occasionally  elephants’  teeth.  The  gold-dust  and  ivory 
are  brought  by  the  Arabians  from  part  of  Guinea,  distant  about  four  hundred  leagues  from 
Morocco.  The  ostrich  feathers  come  from  Sara,  a  country  towards  the  sea  of  sand,  where 
the  Moors  and  Arabians  kill  the  ostriches  in  great  numbers,  and  sometimes  take  them  alive 
and  bring  them  to  Morocco. 

“  The  Benizegricrs,  a  people  of  Africa,  in  the  province  of  Ilabat  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fez,  have  among  them  a  number  of  weavers  and  curriers,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  in 
linen  and  hides.  There  is  also  a  trade  in  honey,  wax,  and  cattle. 
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“  Santa  Cruz  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  on  the  confines  of  that  of  Sus,  near  to 
Mount  Atlas,  is  a  small  town,  and  carries  on  a  trade  chiefly  with  Marseilles. 

“  Algiers,  M.  Savary  says,  contains  above  3000  foreign  families  which  trade  has 
drawn  there,  though  he  supposes  it  arises  from  the  sale  of  prize  goods. 

“Their  imports  consist  of  gold  and  silver' stuffs,  damasks,  draperies,  spices,  pewter, 
iron,  hammered  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  small  cordage,  bullets,  linen,  sailcloth,  cochineal, 
tartar,  alum,  rice,  sugar,  soap,  cotton  in  wool  and  thread,  copperas,  gums,  brimstone,  &c. 
The  quantity  imported,  however,  is  small,  the  natives  depending  principally  on  these 
articles  being  brought  in  by  the  prizes  taken  by  their  privateers.  Its  exports  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  in  corn,  olives,  oil,  tigs,  raisins,  honey,  wax,  sheep,  and  goats. 

“  The  Jiris/ion  of  France  is  a  small  fortification  and  port  in  Algiers  close  to  the  frontiers 
of  Tunis.  It  was  given  to  the  French  by  Soliman  II.  in  1561.  The  French  have  had  it  in 
their  possession  ever  since.  They  pay  for  it  39,500  French  livres  yearly.  The  French 
have  also  Cape  Rosas,  Bonna,  and  Colla  in  their  grant ;  from  all  which  places  they  export 
annually  some  wheat,  1 1,000  measures  of  harlov,  5000  of  beans,  pulse,  about  80,000  skins, 
wax,  and  wool.  In  their  coral-fishery  they  take  about  600  quintals  yearly.” 


Tbaims  and  Navigation  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  during  the  Year  1835. 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  which  entered  at,  and  cleared  from,  the  Slates  of  Morocco, 
in  the  Year  1839. 


COUNTRIES.  j 

ENTERS  I). 

|  cleared. 

hngUnrt . | 

Portugal . 1 

l/mted  State* . l 

Other  countries . 

number. 

_ 3U2 

_ SOjOT-l _ 

_ 43# _ 1 

24744 

The  number  of  French  vessels  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  the  states  of 
Morocco  and  France  in  the  year  1839,  amounted  to  18,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1820  tons. 


Value  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  the  States  of  Morocco,  in  the  Year  II 

IMPORTS.  I  EXTORTS. 


COU  N  T  111  E  S. 


Fngland . 

limit'd  Stale*  . . 


The  principal  articles  composing  the  trade  in  1839  « 


porcelain,  del/,  and  gl;»*sware«  .. 


Fowl*  and  egg*... 
Oalnrli  leathern... 
Uuphant.v  ttvtli . . 


“  By  comparing  the  above  returns  lor  1839  with  1838,  we  find  a  considerable  increase 
in  1839;  viz-,  m  tonnage,  of  2403  tons,  and  in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports,  of 
272,040/.,  or  2-U  per  cent. 

“  This  increase  has  been  principally  in  the  value  of  specie  imported  from,  and  exported  to, 
Tangier  and  Gibraltar.  It  will  be  seen  that  tile  greater  portion. of  the  trade  of  Morocco 
has  been  with  England. 

“  The  value  of  the  trade  between  the  States  of  Morocco  and  France,  in  1839,  amounted 
to  162,320/.,  of  which  82,800/.  was  for  exports  from  France.  In  1838  the  amount  was 
nearly  the  same  ;  viz.,  161,640.  The  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  since  1834  have 
caused  a  certain  decrease  in  the  trade  between  France  and  the  States  of  Morocco.  The 
chief  decrease  lias  been  in  sugar,  while  there  was  an  increase  in  tissues  of  silk  and  wool. 
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As  a  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  on  the  coast  of  the  Barbary 
States,  especially  in  Morocco,  the  above  figures  may  be  considered  as"  much  below  the 
actual  amount  of  import  trade.  The  most  accurate  returns  give  an  increase  of  about  one 
•piartcr  to  the  value  of  imports. 
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Produce  of  Morocco  exported  from  its  principal  Ports  for  those  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Dependencies.  Also  Produce  exported  to  other  Nations,  during'  the  Year  1831). 


For  Porta  nf  (Jr 


.  Britain  and  her  Ih-pendc 


For  Ports  of  other  Nations. 


<k  Of  tilt*  Jintish  vessels  winch  arrived  at  ^Morocco  in  1839,  77  entered  at  Tangier,  f>\  at 
Tetuan.  and  2o  at  Mogador.  The  remainder  entered  the  minor  ports  of  Rabat,  .Mazagau, 
Dar-al-Baida  and  .Saraichc. 


“  There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  fir1  British  cottons  and  woollens  th«t 
year  as  compared  with  previous  years,  while  these  from  France  had  decreased. 

“  Dio  articles  sent  of  late  from  England  have  been  of  a  hotter  quality,  to  which  is 
mainly  to  he  attributed  the  increased  consumption,  and  they  sell  at  fair  remunerating 
prices  to  the  importer. 

“  British  woollens  are  again  in  repute,  and  are  preferred  to  French  and  German, 
because  they  beep  their  colour  better. 

“  The  value  of  British  goods  imported  into  Morocco  in  1839  was  declared- at  299,100/. 
of  which,  in  British  vessels,  213,984/. 

“  The  value  of  British  goods  imported,  was  declared  at  33,977 /.  in  British  vessels,  and 
47,888/.  in  foreign  vessels  :  total  imports,  382,965/.  This  amount,  however,  was  probably 
one-third  under  the  real  value.  The  declared  exports  were  valued  at  188,936/.  by  British 
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vessels,  and  185,426/.  l>y  foreign  vessels  :  total,  374,362/.  This  amount  is  also  believed  to 
be  far  less  than  the  real  value. 

“  The  total  declared  value  of  the  produce  of  Morocco  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies,  during  the  year  1841,  was  11/7,281/.  sterling;  and  to  all  other  nations, 
148,577/.  sterling.  Of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  &c.  the  principal  articles  were 
2334  seroons  sweet  almonds,  value  21 .575/,  ;  745  seroons  bitter,  5718/.;  bark,  18,940/.  ; 
ostrich  feathers,  3991/.  ;  gum  arabic,  17,211/.;  hides,  2206/.  ;  leeches,  6936/.  ;  147  pipes 
oil,  2943/. ;  2804  oxen,  13,594/. ;  calf,  goat,  and  sheep  skins,  32,552/.  ;  2301  seroons  wax, 
28.569/.;  wool,  27,000/.  Of  the  exports  to  other  countries  the  principal  were,  calf,  goat, 
and  sheep  skins,  61,231/.;  wool,  62,000/.;  wax,  11,576/.;  almonds,  2462/.;  leeches, 
270S/.;oil,  1298/.” — Abstract  oj  Consular  Return. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Morocco  are  silks,  embroidery,  and 
leather,  but  all  the  arrangements  are  barbarous.  The  trade  of  Morocco  with  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  conducted  by  caravans,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  which 
accompanies  the  pilgrims  across  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Mecca.  The  value  of  investments  in  this  caravan 
has  been  usually  estimated  at  two  millions  of  piasters.  The  caravans  which 
penetrate  the  interior  of  Africa  depart  from  Tetuan,  Morocco,  Fez,  and  Tardouan, 
and  meet  at  Tafilct,  in  order  to  cross  together  over  the  Great  Desert  of  Zahara. 
The  trade  of  Morocco  is  greatly  restricted  by  monopolies  :  among  these  are  the 
trade  in  leeches  and  the  coral-fishery.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  free,  but 
none  of  the  products  can  be  exported  until  a  duty  is  paid  to  the  emperor,  by 
those  who  have  a  monopoly  under  him  of  the  export  trade.  These  must  renew 
their  privilege  annually.  A  competition  arises  between  Jews,  Moors,  and  others, 
to  obtain  this  monopoly,  which  is  accorded  to  those  who  agree  to  pay  the  highest 
export  duty  to  the  emperor.  In  1S36  the  export  duty  on  wool  was  fixed  at  4 
piasters  and  2_lbs.  of  powder  per  quintal  =  119  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Since  then 
the  duty  has  been  often  changed,  and  the  exportation  of  wool  washed  in  the 
fleece  prohibited,  except  from  Mogador,  on  paying  a  duty  of  9£  piasters  =  40 
fr.  per  119  lbs.  avoirdupois.  In  all  the  ports  except  Mazaguu  2  lbs.  of  powder 
is  exacted,  besides  the  export  duty.  In  1841  wool  was  allowed  to  be  exported 
at  a  duty  of  8  Spanish  dollars  and  4  lbs.  of  powder.  The  importation  of  unmal- 
leable  iron  was  prohibited. 

The  Import  Duties  are  sometimes  arbitrarily  raised,  and  they  are  often 
corruptly  levied ;  but  10  per  cent  on  the  value  is  the  general  rate  of  import 
duty:  the  value  is,  however,  often  underrated,  by  means  of  bribes  or  otherwise. 

The  commission  on  sales  is  2£  per  cent,  and  the  charges  for  landing  goods, 
&c.,  about  Is.  8d.  per  package. 

But  charges  and  duties,  especially  export  duties,  are  all  arbitrarily  charged 
and  imposed  in  this  barbarous  yet  naturally  rich  country. 

“  There  is  no  fixed  duty  for  the  anchorage  (harbour  duty)  in  the  port  of  Morocco. 
The  sum  is  named  by  the  custom-house  oflicci's..  The  high  or  low  price  depends  upon 
the  good  or  bad  humour  which  the  officer  happens  to  be  in  ;  or  upon  the  good  or  bad 
understanding  that  might  be  existing  between  the  consul,  or  foreign  agents,  and  the 
custom-house  officers.  A  brig  pays  from  1 8  to  27  hard  piasters  in  one  sum. 
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“  If  a  merchant  vessel  weighs  anchor  in  order  to  land  the  smallest  article  of  its  cargo, 
or  to  take  in  victuals,  the  duty  of  anchorage  sometimes  is  not  claimed  :  at  other  times  the 
whole  is  exacted,  or  else  only  the  half  of  the  duty  ;  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  caprice  of 
the  collector.  This  non-fixation  of  duties  is  an  obstacle  in  our  capitulations  with  Morocco. 

Note. — The  units  indicated  in  this  tariff  show  the  relation  with  the  French  units 
hereafter  mentioned. 


Pound  or  rottolo 


'  (at  Mogador 
I  in  tiie  other  ports 

Hard  piaster  or  silver  dollar  (composed  of  16  ounces) 


kilogrammes. 
.  0.538 
.  .  0.504 

.  53.8 IS 
.  .  '50.453 
5  fr.  2.1  c..  or  is.  2d. 


M  F.  n  C  H  ANB1  7.  F.. 


Nn.  2.  Import  I)ut*<\s 


•J  he  dutit’H  on  ilit’Ht'tmHimfoimly  10 
per  cei  tauh-*  prwent  momt-ni,  instill 

generally,  or  specially  motiiliCtl  m  eei* 

No.  2.  Table*  of  duties  imposed 
upon  expend'd  nicirliandir.e. 


Cxeti  and  Court. . . 

The 


nient  nf  (.'tir.diar  2i  00  i 
inp  a  duty  ol  only  5  pi.-al 


1  allowed  t 


Note. — At  Mogador. the  duty  on  hides  of  oxen  arc  augmented  one-tenth,  not  including 
the  skins  of  salted  beef  which  pay  the  special  duty  indicated  above. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

REGENCY  OF  TUNIS. 

The  states  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  possess  nearly  if  not  the  same  na¬ 
tural  advantages  in  respect  to  climate,  soil,  and  productions  as  Morocco:  the 
former  now  belonging  or  occupied  by  France,  comes  under  the  bead  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  (Which  see.) 

Treaties. — If  the  Bey  of  Tunis  should  not  he  deemed  hound  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Turkish  treaty  and  tariff  of  1838,  he  is,  by  former  treaties  with  England, 
bound  to  charge  no  higher  duties  on  the  import  trade  of  British  subjects  than 
3  per  cent,  and,  in  other  respects,  to  nearly  similar  stipulations  as  those  contained 
in  the  existing  treaty  with  Morocco. 

The  state  of  Tunis  has  a  more  temperate  climate  than  Morocco.  This  ad- 
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vantage  is  attributed  to  the  Mediterranean  breezes,  and  the  ramifications  of  the 
Atlas  mountains.  The  Bey  is  hereditary,  but  tributary  to  the  Porte,  from  whom 
he  receives  the  caftan,  otherwise  he  is  quite  independent.  The  wool  and  wheat 
of  Tunis  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  mines  of  silver,  copper,  antimony,  and 
various  metals  arc  said  to  abound  in  the  mountain  district.  The  supcrfices  of 
Tunis  is  estimated  at  40,000  geographical  miles.  The  population  at  1,800,000 
inhabitants,  and  by  some  authorities  at  3,000,000.  The  slave  trade  has  recently 
been  abolished.  (Sec  slave  trade  hereafter.) 

The  mineralogy  of  the  country  is  little  known.  The  ancient  Carthaginians 
exported  copper,  and  there  is  a  mine  of  quicksilver:  sulphur- is  found  and 
said  to  be  abundant.  A  thin  layer  of  salt  increasing  to  a  foot  in  depth,  covers 
the  bottom  of  the  Skibbali  lake  when  dry  in  summer. 

This  country  abounds  with  rich  and  fertile  soils,  but  the  extortions  of  the 
Bey  disheartens  the  agriculturists,  who,  whether  they  cultivate  much  or  little 
corn,  have  seldom  left  them  sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  They  cannot  under 
such  circumstances  be  expected  to  be  industrious,  for  the  benefit,  not  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  of  the  Bey  and  his  subordinates. 

The  manufactures  of  Tunis  are  principally  red  caps,  tarbouches,  of  which 
there  arc  exported  annually  the  value  of  1,800,000  francs.  Soap,  at  Susa 
chiefly.  Some  shawls  and  handkerchiefs.  Wheat,  maize,  oranges,  grapes,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits;  olive-trees,  cotton,  sugar-canes,  carobs,  saffron,  and  whatever  is 
sown  or  planted,  thrive  in  this  fertile  region.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  buffaloes, 
and  other  domestic  animals  are  bred. 

None  of  the  African  states  arc  more  conveniently  situated  for  trade. 

The  exportation  of  wheat  is  not  prohibited.  AVe  are  utterly  at  a  loss  for  any 
British  consular  returns,  which  give  any  information  relative  to  this  country, 
except  of  the  mere  navigation  of  Tunis.  The  following  statement  is  condensed 
from  the  French  consuls’  returns  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Minister  of 
Commerce.  Among  the  exports,  oil  and  wood  are  the  most  important. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1832  was  estimated  for  duty  at  13,103,000  francs  = 
524,140/. ;  the  value  of  exports  at  13,58-1,500  francs  =  543,380/. 

The  principal  articles  imported  were  cochineal,  S47, 700  francs ;  raw  silk, 
7S5,000  francs ;  coffee,  337,400  francs  ;  sugar,  317,000,000  francs ;  Spanish'wool, 
to  make  tarbouches,  209,100  francs;  woollen  cloths,  180,300  francs;  wine, 
105,200  francs;  specie  (Spanish  dollars),  3,724,500  francs. 

•.The  exports  were  red  caps,  or  tarbouches,  to  Turkey,  1,755,600  francs; 
olive  oil,  0,5 1 1,900  francs  (chiefly  to  Marseilles  to  make  soot) ;  sheep’s  wool 
(unwashed),  3,331,300  francs;  wheat  and  flour,  47,777,000  francs;  salted 
hides,  220,600  francs. 

The  average  annual  exports  are  estimated  by  the  French  consul  as  follow:— 
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Olive  oil,  4,000,000  francs;  wool,  1,500,000  francs;  red  caps,  1,800,000 
francs ;  other  woollens,  509,000  ;  wheat  and  pulse,  2S0, 000  francs;  nuts,  dates, 
90,000  francs ;  cattle,  100,000  francs;  sponges,  200,000  francs;  wax,  40,000; 
hides,  230,000  francs ;  senna,  50,000  francs  ;  soap,  GO, 000  francs  ;  elephants’  teeth 
and  gold-dust,  400,000  francs.  Total  average,  exports  =  nearly  400,000/.  sterling. 

The  revenue  of  the  hey  is  estimated  at  about  8,000,000  Spanish  dollars,  or 
about  1, GOO, 000/. ;  but  the  people  pay  twice  as  much,  the  collectors  and  subor¬ 
dinates  retaining  the  difference.  He  keeps  up  an  army,  which,  with  the  con¬ 
tingent  cavalry  of  Arabs,  is  equal  to  50,000  men.  lie  has  a  corvette,  and  a  few 
smaller  ships  or  schooners  armed,  and  thirty-two  gunboats. 

SEAPORTS. 

Tunis  has  a  population  of  120,000,  of  which  30,000  are  said  to  be  Jews, 
1500  Christians,  and  the  rest  Mahomedans.  Its  port,  on  a  salt  lake,  com¬ 
municates,  by  a  canal  or  strait,  with  the  sea ;  large  ships  anchor  in  the  road  or 
bay;  the  anchorage  is  excellent. 

Biserta  has  rather  a  roadstead  than  a  harbour.  It  is  exposed  to  all  winds 
from  the  north-west,  round  to  the  south-east.  The  anchorage  is  good. 

Farina  is  a  small  port  between  Biserta  and. Tunis ;  near  it  are  considerable 
salt-works.' 

Hammamet  has  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  tolerably  safe  roadstead,  with  good 
anchorage. 

Susa  is  a  small  gulf,  which  will  admit  the  largest  vessels.  It  is  exposed  to 
the  violence  of  easterly  winds.  10,000  inhabitants. 

Monastier,  Sfax,  and  Gerdis  are  the  other  ports. 

Nu.MiiEit  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Tunis  in  1839. 


COUNTRIES.  I  ENTERED.  CLEARED. 


The  number  of  French  vessels  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  betw  een  Tunis  and  Franco 
in  1839  was- 

Entered  .  .11  vessels  of  .  .  1117  tons. 

Cleared  .  .  .  1-5  „  .  •  .  .  1379  „ 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  Into,  and  of  Exports  from,  Tunis. 


The  principal  articles  composing  this  trade  -were  as  follow  : 


The  total  amount  of  trade  earned  on  by  Tunis  in  1839  was  less  than  in  1838.  In 
navigation  there  was  a  decrease  m  18.19  of  1  1,128  tons,  or  about  21  i  per  cent,  and  in  the 
value  of  goods  imported  and  exported  of  about  27  per  cent.  This  decrease  consisted 
chiefly  of  manufactured  articles  imported,  and  of  corn  and  fruits  exported, 
flic  trade  of  Franco  with  Tunis  has  also  experienced  a  falling  oil'. 

The  value  of  articles  exchanged  between  the  two  countries,  which  in  1838  amounted 
to  3,020,000  piasters,  in  1839  only  amounted  to  3,914,000  piasters. 


'I  he  following  are  the  articles  composing  the  trade  between  France  and  Tunis  in  1839. 
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Arrival  and  Departure  of  British  and  Foreign'  Vessels  at  the  Port  of  Tunis 
during  the  Year  1842. 


Arrivals. — Of  the  .14  British  vessels,  there  were  from  Malta,  41;  Constantinople,  1; 
Monastier,  G;  Bona,  1  ;  Gallipoli,;]  ;  Susa,  1  ;  Algiers,  2;  .Sfax,  1. 

Departures. — Of  the  33  British  vessels,  there  were  for- Sfax,  2  ;  Malta,  43  ;  Bona,  2; 
England,  1 ;  Stora,  1 ;  Algiers,  2  ;  Alexandria,  1 ;  Gibraltar,  1 . 

In  1841,  44  British  and  Maltese  vessels  arrived  at  Tunis. 

Port  of  Sfax.— 29  Vessels  under  the  British  Hag  arrived  from  Malta,  at  the  Port  of 
Sj'ax,  in  1841,  with  wine,  spirits,  iron,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  beans,  and  British  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  2  from  Sicily  and  Tripoli.  Total,  .'51  vessels,  and  value  of  their  cargoes,  13,930/. 
The  same  vessels  carried  hack  wool,  hides,  wax,  barilla,  sponge,  oil,  almonds,  salted  fish, 
nuts,  hones,  dates,  tar,  cattle,  &c.  The  value  of  the  exports  cannot  he  ascertained.  The 
whole  commerce  at  this  and  other  ports  of  the  regency  of  Tunis  forms  a  competition  and 
struggle  of.  interests  between  Malta  and  Italy  ;  between  British  and  foreign  mercantile  su¬ 
premacy  of  Tunis,  Leghorn,  or  other  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Navigation  Duties  in  the  Port  of  Tunis.  (1 ) 


(1)  These  duties  are  the  same  for  sill  vessels,  without  reference  to  their  tonnage,  num¬ 
ber  of  masts,  -and  the  depth  of  water  they  draw. 

(2)  These  10  piasters  8  earoubes  arc  only  collected  once,  on  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  English,  I’lCneh,  and  iSiirdiiuau  vessels.  .Spanish-  Neapolitan.  Austrian,  and  even  Tunis 
ships  pay  17  piasters  8  earoubes  for  anchorage  duty  on  entering,  if  the  vessel  has  a  full  or 
a  part  only  of  her  cargo  ;  and  1 7  piasters  8  earoubes  anchorage  duty  at  their  departure 
in  the  same  case  as  before  mentioned.  No  duty  is  imposed  ii'  in  ballast. 

(3)  This  duty  is  8  earoubes  for  each  sailor.  It  is  calculated  upon  ten  men,  and  the, 
duty  is  always  imposed  whether  the  vessels  water  or  not. 

(4)  The  Odabasehi  duty  is  for  the  officer  who  grants  the  bill" of  health. 

(5)  Besides  the  fixed  there  are  incidental  duties  peculiar  to  the  Port  of  Tunis. 

1st.  All  vessels  which  enter  the  Gonlett  Canal,  for  repairs  or  fo  r  any  other  purpose,  are 
subjected  to  an  entrance  and  departure  duty  of  20  piasters;  and  3  piasters  besides, 
daily,  if  the  \essel  is  above  30  tons  burden  ;  if  of  less  tonnage  2  piasters  8  earoubes. 
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2d.  A  vessel  taking  in  ballast  from  the  land,  is  taxed  with  a  dutv  of  15  piasters. 

3d.  On  every  vessel  wliieli  finds  itself  unsafe  in  tile  roadstead  on  account  of  the  bah 
quality  of  its  cables,  or  for  any  other  reason,  and  wishes  to  get  under  shelter  of  the  mole 
of  the  Goletta,  a  duty  of  12  earoubes  per  ton  is  imposed  as  long  as  it  remains  there,  but  if 
for  more  than  six  months,  the  same  duty  is  renewed.  Besides*  these  12  earoubes  per 
ton,  the  captain  of  the  port  receives  in  all  3  piasters. 

This  anchorage  duty  is  not  imposed  when  the  captain  can  prove  bv  the  usual  re¬ 
gister  (Teskeret),  that  he  has  already  paid  it  in  one  of  the  ports  of  the  Regency.  All 
nations  except  England,  France,  and  Sardinia,  pay  16  piasters,  instead  of  4  piasters  4  ca- 
roubes  at  the  ports  of  Susa  and  Monastic)-,  and  12  piasters  at  Sfax  and  Gerbis. 

Vessels  driven  into  port  from  stress  of  weather,  are  not,  either  on  arrival  or  departure, 
liable  to  anchorage  duty,  except  when  trading  operations  are  transacted.  This  duty  is  not 
imposed  when  it  has  been  paid  in  any  other  port  of  the  Regency. 

Coasting  Trade. — The  coasting  trade  is  permitted  to  all  foreign  vessels  without  paying 
any  other  duty  than  those  in  the  regular  tariff. 

Monies,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  piaster  has  usually  been  valued  at  12-Jr/.  to 
13)/.  sterling :  the  present  depreciated  value  is  only  7 id.  It  is  divided  into  16  earoubes.  The 
cantaro  of  100  lbs.  =  1 11-ilhs.  avoirdupois.  The  kafir  =  1 6  hewibas  =  1 4-/',7  imperial 
bushels.  The  iniUerote.  liquid  measure,  14  J  imperial  gallons.  The  pic  for  doth  measure, 
264  inches  ;  fustians,  18J  inches  ;  and  for  silk,  24  J  inches. 

Quarantine. — The  o—>.rantine  duty  is  divided  as  follows: 

Quarantine  of  observation  fixed  at  10  days  is  only  for  7  or  8  days,  but  one  pays  for 
10  days  on  all  vessels  coming  from  any  pigtnf  the  Mediterranean,  at  5  piasters  per  day. 


Qoahantine  Charges,  at  1 2 4 <7.  per  piaster. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TRIPOLI. 

This  regency  is  considered  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  Barbary  States,  in. 
civilization.  It  has  a  vast  sea-coast,  extending  350  leagues  from  Tunis  to  Egypt. , 
The  northern  or  maritime  part,  for  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  has,  with  the 
exception  of  where  the  Desert  meets  the  sea  near  Mouktar,  the  same  fertility  and 
productions  as  Morocco  and  Tunis;  the  interior  consists  of  little  more  than 
sandy  deserts  and  arid  hills.  The  area  Of  Tripoli  is  estimated  at  208,000  gcogra- 
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phical  square  miles,  and  its  population  at  only  G00,000  inhabitants.  Some 
writers  have  estimated  the  population  at  1,500.000;  they  are.- chiefly  Moors, 
Arabs,  Berbers,  and  some  Turks,  Jews,  and  a  few  Christians  intermixed. 

The  trade  is  chiefly  continental,  and  with  Malta,  Tunis,  and  the  Levant.  The 
Pacha,  who  is  of  a  Moorish  family,  rules  despotically  under  the  authority  of  the 
Porte.  lie  monopolizes  the  trade  in  horses,  mules,  wine,  liqueurs,  potashes, 
&c. ;  but  as  the  treaty  of  1S38  comprises  Tripoli,  these  are,  or  should  be  abo¬ 
lished.  The  pacha  continues,  however,  to  tax  the  Jews  and  merchants,  and  to 
exact  a  great  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  as  a  land-tax.  Christian  slavery 
and  piracy  are  abolished  in  this  state  as  well  as  in  Tunis. 

The  caravans  from  Morocco  to  Mecca  pass  through  Tripoli.  Two  caravans 
arrive  annually  from  the  interior  of  Africa  with  slaves,  ivory,  and  gold-dust. 
The  immediate  environs  of  Tripoli,  the  capital,  are  described  as  beautifully 
picturesque,  and  embellished  with  country-houses,  gardens,  fountains,  orange, 
mulberry,  olive,  and  date  trees.  Cattle,  poultry,  vegetables,  apples,  plums, 
oranges,  olives,  grapes;  dates,  nectarines,  peaches,  almonds,  figs,  melons,  and 
other  fruits  are  abundant  in  its  market. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  described  as  slothful,  improvident,  and  vi¬ 
cious;  their  chief  food  during  a  great  part  .of  the  season  being  dates:  plantations 
of  date  and  of  olive  trees  surround  each  village.  & 

The  Manufactures  are  few,  and  consist  of  some  carpets,  coarse  woollens, 
palm-leaf  mats,  goats’-hair  sacks,  pottery,  morocco  leather,  & c. 

Seaports. — Trii’Oli  situated  on  a  promontory,  has  a  population  of  25,000 
inhabitants.  Its  roadstead  is  tolerably  safe.  ( 

Bengazi  is  a  tolerable  port  sheltered  by  small  islands.  5000  inhabitants. 

Dern’aii,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  is  exposed  to  the  northern  and  easterly 
winds.  There  are  many  other  small  ports  along  the  coasts  of  Tripoli ;  but  they 
are  of  little  or  no  importance. 

Fezzan  adjoins  Tripoli  to  the  South,  and  is  tributary  to  it.  Its  area  is  not 
clearly  defined ;  but  the  only  productive  part  of  any  value  is  its  Oasis ,  which 
occupies  a  greater  surface  than  any  other  that  we  know  of  in  the  Great  Desert. 
Fezzan  is  traversed  by  ramifications  of  the  Atlas  mountains.  There  is  said  to 
be  neither  rivulet  nor  river  flowing  through  any  part  of  it,  and  it  seldom  rains, 
but  water  is  generally  to  be  procured  by  digging  8  or  10  feet  into  the  ground. 
The  climate  is  oppressively  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  Wheat  in  small 
quantities  is  grown,  but  dates  constitute  the  staple  production,  and,  with  .maize, 
and  a  kind  of  barley,  the-  food  of  the  people.  Horses,  cattle,  and  other  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  are  also  fed  on  dates.  This  extensive  region  has  but  few  com¬ 
mercial  resources. 
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Trade  of  Tripoli  during  the  Year  1839,  translated  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Paris. 

Vesskj.S  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Tripoli  in  the  Year  1839. 

K  N  T  E  It  E  D. 


COU  KTK1 US 


District  .tf  Tripoli . 

The  Levant . 

Tuscany,  Leghorn . 

E«'pt . J  A*”«nd"ria.. 

France,  Marseilles . 

Two  Sicilies . 


CUJARE  D. 
number. 


Value  of  Imports  into,  ami  of  Exports  from,  Tripoli,  in  the  Year  1839. 
COBNT11IE  S. 


Utopt....  !  Ak'xa.i.lria  .. 

I  wo  Sicilies . 

Total . 


< . i  ! _ 3S.3M 

Tlie  principal  articles  composing*  this  trade  were  as  follow : 


Manufactured  §  Tissues  of 
articles  . .  ) 

t  Other  articles 


als— iron  and  steel... 


£  £  ■  Exports. 

MV,.„l,l,nrrncan  a.illOX  ,  n«»ue«  of  wool  {  "»"»'»»  . 

Is.il  .1 . 

.  8.htm)  ■  Skins  and  hides,  ox,  sheep,  and  goat.., 

440  }  *I,I<  **  Altzan  (madder) . .'f.. 

.  fi.5‘2-1  LUsswarc* . ,, . 

.  1..V2H  I'iniento . . . 

.  I.1W2  Nitre . . . 

.  802 )  ......  Ivory  (elephants’ teeth) . 

.  1 12  y  ’  Ostrich  feathers . . . 


The  following  were  imported  from  France  by  Tripoli  in  the  year  1839. 

'-"nit™.  £  £  I  Co  free . 

\  c’lh  5  Lured  with  fine  paid  ....  120)  Hides,  tanned . 

ok  bl  K  (  Oilier  ileocriptimis .  >  5*0  MVpp.r . 


Tiio  only  article  exported  from  Tripoli  into  France  in  1839  was  animal’s  bones,  to  a 
value  of  200/. 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Bengali  in  the  Year  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 


District  of  1  npuli  .... 
Great  Kruaiu— Malta. 
1  he  Levant . 

Tuscany — Leghorn  ... 

_ Total.-.-. -.-vT-t 


CLEARE  I). 


Value  of  Imports  into,  and  of  Exports  from,  Bengazi,  in  the  Year  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 


IMPORTS. 


EXPORT  S. 


Tripoli  and  Statea  of  Barhary 

Great  Britain— Malta  . 

Egypt  . 

Tuscany— Leghorn  . 


The  principal  articles  composing  this  trade  were  as  follow  : 


TiflBuea  of  \ 

Wheat,  barley,  beann,  ftc.  , 


Drugs . 

Wool . 

Wood,  planks . 

Wine  and  epinta  .. 


The  exports  from  Bongazi  to  France  v 


en  and  sheep. . 


Woof . 

Live  animals,  c 

I  Corn — viy..,  wheat  and  barley . 

Tissues  of  wool,  barracan . 

Hide,  and  ■Mu,  {  ""Ut'P  ” 
.Sponge,..., . 


Of  the  30  arrivals  14  vessels  had  corn  and  barley,  3  had  beans,  1 1  different  articles  of 
merchandize,  1  oil,  and  1  ballast. 

Of  the  31  departures  14  had  different  articles,  2  oil,  1  empty  casks,  3  bones,  1  cattle, 
1  cattle  and  bones,  1  corn  and  barley,  and  8  in  ballast. 

In  1842  there  arrived  at  the  Port  of  Tripoli  21  Britisli  vessels,  value  of  cargoes  6275 1. 
sterling.  Of  which  10  vessels  had  barley,  corn,  and  wheat,  and  9  different  articles. 

Of  the  20  departures  4  were  in  ballast,  2  had  bones,  9  had  different  articles,  1  wheat, 
1  bullocks,  1  barley,  1  barley  and  cattle,  and  1  several  articles. 
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Trade  of  the  Port  of  Bengazi  for  1840. 


Of  the  23  departures,  the  greater  number  carried  cattle,  hides,  and  grain  to  Malta. 


+  CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  THIRD  REGION  OF  AFRICA. 

Tins  region  comprehends  the  vast  desert  of  Zahara  and  all  Central  Africa 
west  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  along  which  it  comprehends  a  barren  country,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Morocco  to  near  Portendic :  including  the  country  called  Bel/ed- 
cl-gerid,  and  the  interior,  as  far  south  as  Timbuctoo  and  Bornou,  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  equator,  including  also  the  Lake  of  Tscliad,  Darzaleli,  Darfour,  and 
the  country  of  the  Tibbous.  Of  this  vast  and  arid  region  we  know,  and  arc  long 
likely  to  know,  little  that  can  be  introduced  statistically. 

The  country  called  BcHcd-d-gcrid ,  or  land  of  Dates,  extends  along  and  from 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountains  of  the  Atlas  from  Fezzan,  to  the 
Atlantic ;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  elevated  spots  called  Oases ,  or 
in  such  parts  as  there  is  water,  this  region  may  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
Great  Desert. 

The  mountains  of  the  moon,  in  which  arc  the  sources  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Africa,  intersect  the  continent  from  the  cast  to  the  west  coast,  in  the'parallcls 
of  about  10  degrees  to  12  degrees  S.  lat.  South  of  these  mountains,  and  north 
of  the  lands  of  the  Kafl'res,  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  another  vast  desert 
covers  a  great  portion  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Equator,  but  this  region  has  not  yet 
been  to  any  extent  trodden  by  Europeans. 

TRADE  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  sterility  of  the  soil,  there  has  long  been 
carried  on  a  considerable  trade  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  the 
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following  extracts,  translated  from  M.  de  Montveran’s  work,  Etudes  Sluiistirjucs 
sur  VAfrique  boreale,  contain  the  best  information  that  we  possess  on  this 
trade.  , 

“  I  have  included  under  the  title  of  northern  Africa,  that  part  comprised  between  the 
Equator,  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ocean,  and  containing  about 
900  square  degrees.  This  I  suppose  divided  into  four  zones,  the  first  extending  from  the 
Equator  to  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude,  now  known  under  the  name  of  Belted- cl- Soudan 
(country  of  the  negroes),  or  Belted-el- Ahyd  (country  of  the  slaves). 

“  The  second  from  the' tenth  to"  the  eighteenth  degree  of  latitude,  including  Tokrour, 
Meli,  and  Senegambia.  This  portion  of  Africa  is  the  most  populous,  the  richest,  and  the 
furthest  advanced  in  civilization.  The  space  extending  from  the  second  zone  to  the 
'  thirtieth  or  thirty-second  degree  of  latitude,  and  covered  with  yellow  and  burning  sands  is 
the  desert.  The  fourth  zone  comprises  the  four  states  of  Barbary — viz.,  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  Morocco. 

“  The  four  deserts — viz.,  Ouaday  (Wadai),  Bargah,  the  Libyan,  and  Suahrah  have 
spots  of  vegetation  in  them  which  are  called  oases.  Sixty  arc  now  known. 

“  The  following  arc  very  considerable  oases  : 

“  Darfour,  or  country  of  the  Fourens,  between  Ouaday,  and  the  desert  of  Libya,  which 
is  nearly  110  leagues  long,  and  two  or  three  broad,  except  at  the  extreme  north,  where  it 
presents  an  oval  of  eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  at  the  widest  part, 

“  Between  the  desert  of  Libya  and  Saab  rah  is  the  largest  of  the  oases,  the  Fezzatt,  of 
about  700  square  miles,  enclosed  between  the  chains  of  Hhaouruchs  and  Ghyaats.  The 
country  is  arid,  and  consists  of  rocks,  freestone,  or  sand.  It  is  the  ancient  Phazania  of  the 
Romans.  Morzouk  is  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  which  is  governed  by  a  she'll;,  who  is  tributary 
to  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli.  The  tribute  consists  of  9000/.,  and  a  certain  number  of  black 
slaves.  The  governor  of  Fezzan  levied  on  each  caravan  passing  Morzmdc,  six  to  eight 
Spanish  piasters  on  each  head  of  cattle,  and  three  on  each  slave. 

“  Without  being  so  extensive,^  the  oases  near  the  Libyan  and  Atlas  mountains  arc 
richer,  and  enjoy  a  considerable  trade.  Such  are  the  two  oases  of  Ilnminon,  the  Great, 
Syouah  and  El-Bahyreh.  Aoudgelah,  Ghadamcs,  Touzer  or  Teqort,  Erouaghah,  Mozab, 
Tafilet,  the  country  of  lira  or  Darah,  tie. 

“  There  are  no  returns  to  show  the  population  of  these  oases.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
are  360,000  inhabitants  of  Fezzan,  and  1. 70, 000  of  Darfour.  The  inhabitants  of  Mozal  are 
estimated  at  230,000  ;  of  Erouaghah,  at  100, 000;  of  Tegoart,  at  120,000;  and  those  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  desert,  the  tributaries  of  Morocco,  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Loudayas, 
at  least  1,500,000. 

“  These  vast  deserts  are  traversed  by  six  different  lines  of  commercial  communication, 
by  means  of  caravans,  or  haftlahs,  generally  consisting  of  from  1800  to  2000  camels  ;  five 
of  these  are  from  south  to  north,  and  one  from  cast  to  west."  At  the  points  of  arrival  and 
departure,  there  are  many  lines  communicating  with  the  places  in  the  deserts  or  on  the 
coast,  they  are  traversed  by  gazzies,  or  small  caravans  with  camels,  by  mules,  asses,  men 
and  women. 

“  These  six  lines  of  communication  are  as  follow  : 

“1.  The  Kafilah  of  Darfour  from  South  to  North.  From  Qorbi,  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  Syout  in  Upper  Egypt,  via  El  Karged,  being  a  31  days’ journey. 
The  caravans  formerly  started  ovary  six  months5,  but  now  only  once  in  15  months.  They 
consist  of  from  1000  to  1 100  camels,  carrying  brass,  hides,  gums  and  drugs, — ami  of  from 
1500  to  1800  slaves. 

“  2.  The  Kafilahs  <of  Ouaday.  and  Dar-SsaleSt,  to  the  amount  of  five  annually,  follow 
a  direction  which  lies  between  the  lines  of  march,  followed  by  the  caravans  of  Darfour  and 
those  which  traverse  the  Fezzan.  These  caravans  consist  of  about  1000  camels,  which  carry 
principally  brass,  hides,  drugs,  and  provisions  for  *1io  2000  or  2500  slaves  conveyed  by 
them  to  the  merchants  of  Aoudgellah,  who  sell  them  in  Egypt.  These  caravans,  in  their  new 
direction,  which  lias  made  it  necessary  to  dig  weik,  to  build  caravansaries,  magazines,  &c., 
have  been  established  posterior  to  the  European  prohibition  of  ’the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.  50  days  are  occupied  j»  reaching  Aoudgellah. 
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“  3.  The  Kafilahs  of  Bornou  assemble  on  the  Yaoury  and  lake  Tschadd.  There  arc 
two  annually.  They  proceed  directly  north,  arriving  at  Morzouk  via  Bylmah  and  the  oases 
of  Tibbous.  Here  they  divide  into  several  caravans  or  rjazzirs.  Those  intended  for  the 
north-west,,  proceed  by  the  mountains  of.  the  Ghyflats  to  Ghadames.  Touzcr,  Tunis,  the 
island  of  Gerbeh  and  Tripoli.  Those  to  the  north,  go  by  two  routes  to  Tripoli  via 
Sognit.  From  Bogna  the  caravans  of  Aougdellah  and  Egypt  proceed  to  the  north-east. 
The  kafilahs  consist  of  2000  camels  richly  laden.  They  escort  from  1800  to  2000  slaves, 
and  .,re  7 0  days  in  arriving  at  Morzouk. 

“  4.  Tlie  caravans  of  Jlhaousa  form  at  Agghadez,  the  oasis  of  the  Touraiqs.  They 
proceed  by  the  oases  of  the  Touats  to  Ghadames,  whence  they  separate  into  the  different 
routes  leading  to  the  ports  and  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  States  of  Barbary.  At  Temy- 
momv,  the  metropolis  of  the  oases  of  the  Touats,  they  meet  with  a  portion  of  the  kafilah  of 
Timbuctoo,  intended  for  the  merchants  of  Ghadames,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  even  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  This  caravan  of  2000  camels,  with  1500  or  1800  slaves,  occupies  from  58  to  60 
days  between  Agghades  and  Ghadames.  There  are  at  least  two  a  year. 

“  5.  The  great  Kafilah  of  Meli,  Oussolo,  and  Ouanqarah,  assembles  at  Timbuctoo  and 
El-Araouan.  It  proceeds  north-west  to  Tafilet,  and  thence  to  the  ports  of  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  to  the  Ocean,  to  Fez,  Tangier,  Tethouan,  Tlemecen,  and  Oran.  It  consists  of 
from  1800  to  2000  camels,  and  700  or  S00  slaves.  This  caravan  is  richly  laden,  being  al¬ 
most  entirely  intended  for  the  Moorish  merchants  of  Morocco.  It  occupies  from  78  to  80 
days  in  arriving  at  Fez  from  Timbuctoo,  and  if  there  are  many  slaves,  90  days.  There  are 
three  or  four  annually. 

“  6.  'I  he  Kafilah  of  pilgrims  from  Morocco  (Mat/h  refs')  formerly  traversed  the 
limits  of  the  desert  from  west  to  east,  outside  the  declivities  south  of  the  Atlas.  During 
the  latter  period  of  the  rule  of  Algiers,  it  entered  this  country  above  the  desert  of  Angad, 
arrived  by  a  gorge  of  the  Ouanaschcrisclis  in  the  valley  of  the  Sctliyf  and  the  lake  of 
Tythery,  and  thence  to  Constantine  and  Tunis.  It  followed  the  borders  of  the  gulf  of 
Kabes  to  Tripoli,  and  thence  entered  the  deserts  of  Bargah  and  Libya.  On  arriving  at 
Cairo,  the  caravan,  having  been  increased  on  the  road,  consisted  of  from  2500  -to  3000 
camels,  and  included  as  many  as  3000  or  4000  men,  women,  and  children.  This  Kafilah 
employed  a  whole  year  in  going  to  Mecca,  paying  the  devotions  there,  and  in  returning. 

“  Since  the  year  1830  the  eoast  of  Africa  lias  been  agitated  by  civil  war  at  Tripoli ;  by 
the  French  occupation  of  Algiers;  -and  the  intrigues  of  Constantinople  at  Tunis."  Hence 
the  caravan  to  Mccca-has  beetrdiscontinued. - 

“  The  trade  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  deserts  is  carried  on  with  Bcngazi,  Derna,  Sl'ten, 
and  Porto- Magra,  and  Alexandria.  All  the  force  of  these  Kafilahs  is  concentrated  on  the 
empire  of  Morocco.  The  inhabitants  of  Erouaghah  and  Mozab,  tributaries  of  Algiers, 
carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  the  oases  of  the  Touats.  Before  the  war  between  Tunis  and 
Algiers  in  1782,  and  the  plague  of  Tunis  in  1783,  a  caravan  left  Constantine  monthly  for 
Tunis,  carrying  goods  to  a  value  of  from  100,000  to  120,000  Spanish  piasters,  and  occu¬ 
pying  18  days  on  the  journey.  This  caravan  has  been  resumed  and  daily  increases  in 
importance. 

“  On  the  demands,  fye.  of  Central  Africa. — The  articles  required  by  Central  Africa  from 
the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  European  industry,  are  furnished  chiefly  by  Marseilles, 
Leghorn,  Venice,  and  Trieste,  and  the  entrepots  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  ■-  . 

“  The  principal  articles  needed  by  the  oases  of  the  desert,  are  the  corn  and  fruit  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  countries  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  south  and  east 
declivities  of  the  Atlas. 

“  The  caravans  of  Darfour  received  from  Egypt,  by  Syont  and  Cairo,  silk  manufactures  ; 
cotton  cloth,  striped,  blue  and  white;  glass,  glasswares,  and  false  corals  ;  coral  beads  for 
bracelets,  gold  lace,  Indian  merchandize,  apices,  codec,  a  little  sugar,  gum  benzoin,  alum, 
tartar,  oil  of  vitriol,  verdigris,  sulphur,  nails,  metals,  corn,  enrolls,  and  fruit. 

“  The  caravans  of  Aoudgellalf  carry  into  Ouaday  and  Begharmcd  the  above  articles', 
and  also  hardwares,  paper,  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  corn  and  fruit. 

“  Tripoli  furnishes  the  caravans  of  Fezzan  and  Ghadames  with  the  following  articles  : 
Writing-paper,  marked  with  three  moons ;  coral,  false  coral,  glass  beads,  and  coloured 
Venice  glasswares,  crystals,  bottles  and  glasswares  assorted  ;  dclf  and"  china  basins,  the 
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same  in  brass,  coffee-cups,  silk  stuffs,  real  or  false  damask,  gold  lace,  Lyons  stuffs  worked 
with  gold,  cloth;  common,  red,  or  green,  barracans,  fine,  and  bernottsses  of  Tripoli  and  the 
coast  ;•  caps  and  coifs,  red  and  black  ;  turbans;  Mesuratha  or  Smyrna  carpets,  five  or  six 
feet  long ;  printed  cotton  cloths,  calico,  white,  fine  and  ordinary,  in  pieces,  and  striped 
muslins;  shirts,  large  and  trimmed,  in  cotton  cloth,  striped  or  white;  muslin  handkerchiefs, 
white  and  common  cotton  ditto,  white  ;  Turkish  breeches  of  red  cotton  cloth,  and  cotton 
cafetans ;  fine.cloth  and  linen  handkerchiefs ;  guns  and  pistols,  bullets,  and  gunpowder  ; 
cutlasses,  knives  and  razors ;  brass  wire  and  vessels,  and  plates  of  copper  and  brass  ;  in¬ 
cense,  amber,  perfumery,  Arc.  ;  spices,  coffee,  and  tea  ;  and  salt  meat,  principally  mutton. 

“  The  port  of  Tunis  provided  Ghadames,  by  the  caravans  of  Touzcr  and  Toqort, 
Quairouan;  and  the  island  of  Gerbdh,  with  the  same  articles, as  Tripoli,  with  the  addition  of 
dates,  soap,  salt,  &c.,  receiving  in  exchange,  madder,  Arc.  Since  the  French  occupation  of 
Algiers,  the  exports  from  Tunis  to  Central  Africa  ha  ve  doubled,  as  have  those  of  the  ports  of 
Tripoli  and  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  though  the  trade  between  Tunis  and  Central  Africa 
has  never  been  extensive. 

“  The  ports  of  Morocco,  by  the  caravans  of  Mekines  and  Tdtouan,  by  Fez  and  the 
Tafilet,  D’azamor,  Rabatt,  Mogador,  Arc.,  furnish  the  desert,  Meli,  Scnagambia,  and 
Ilhaonsa  with  the  above  articles  of  exchange,  and  with  inferior  Morocco  silk  manufactures 
for  girdles,  cafetans,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  Arc.  ;  with  common  blue  cloth  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Tokrour  ;  and  with  tea.  The  soil  of  this  empire  (Morocco)  is  more  fertile  than  that  of 
the  other  states  ;  and  more  corn  and  fruit  is  exported  to  central  Africa  ;  and  a  greater 
number  of  slaves,  and  more  gold-dust,  &c.  are  received  in  return. 

“  The  caravan  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  which  traverses  Africa  at  its  widest  part,  and 
near  the  Mediterranean,  contributes  largely  to  the  trade  of  Central  Africa.  It  conveys  to 
Mecca  the  Indian  cloths  and  muslins  deposited  at  Morocco  by  European  vessels,  silk 
coverlets,  red  and  yellow  Morocco  leather,  kliol,  henna  and  souak,  antimony  and  fine 
indigo.  It  brings  in  return  from  Mecca,  the  merchandize  of  the  East  Indies,  musk,  myrrh 
and  aloes,  &c.,  balm  of  Mecca, .opium,  naphtha,  Ac.,  Cachemirc  shawls,  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  Mocha  coffee,  yemen,  pistachios,  Ac. 

“  It  will  be  seen  by  tile  above,  that  whatever  progress  in  civilization  may  have  been 
made  by  the  upper  classes.  Very  little  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  lower  orders. 
To  effect  this,  there  should  be  a  greater  trade  in  hardwares,  cutlery,  utensils,  and  such 
kinds  of  articles,  and_as_tliis-woiild-lead-to-a-t>-reatcr- demand  for  native  produce,  consi¬ 
derable  impulse  would  he  given  to  agriculture.  A-e. 

“  State  of  Civilization  of  Central  Africa. — In  the  different  zones  into  which  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Africa  lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  equator  has  been  supposed  above  to  he 
divided,  civilization  is  very  far  from  being  what  it  is  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  under 
the  same  parallels.  Arabia  alone  resembles  Africa  in  this  respect,  and  this  may  he  attributed 
to  the  similarity  of  soils  and  climates.  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  descended  from 
nearly  the  same  stock,  have  been  successively  intermixed  with  Arabic  tribes.  The  invasion 
and  conquest  of  6.33,  the  adoption  of  the  same  worship,  and  of  the  Arabic  characters 
introduced  into  the  Schonj/ah  language  ;  and  finally  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  with  which 
nearly  all  the  religious  Africans  are  acquainted,  have  completed  the  lusion  and  assimilated 
their  conditions  of  civilization. 

“  The  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Berberes  are  less  barbarous  than  the  inhabitants  of  Bornon, 
Ilhaonsa,  Meli,  and  Ouanqarah.  Among  the  'founts,  the  Eromigbains  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  oases  to  the  north-east  of  the  desert,  there  is  a  greater  improvement  in  the  arts,  and 
more  industry  than  in  the  rest  of  Central  Africa ;  they  boldly  contend  against  the  unfavour¬ 
able  nature  of  their  soil. 

“  'flic  slave  trade  was  the  cause,  in  Tokrour  and  Senegambia,  of  wars  between  nation 
and  nation,  tribes  and  tribes,  and  ceaseless  depredations,  which  perpetuated  the  state  ol 
barbarism  in  which  Central  Africa  was  placed.  Mr.  Wilberforcc  brought  forward  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  1798.  In  181.3  the  slave  trade  was  gene¬ 
rally  prohibited.  Unhappily  this  movement  has  been  frustrated  as  far  as  Central  Africa  is 
concerned. 

“  The  Foul/as,  a  savage  Mahometan  race  of  the  Empire  of  Saceatouse,  make  it  a 
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point  of  their  religion  to  deprive  the  infidel  negroes  of  their  liberty,  and  then  traffic  in 
them.  They  make  excursions  into  the  Soudan,  Mandara,  &C.,  in  order  to  surprise  the 
inhabitants  and  make  slaves  of  them. 

“  Unfortunately  the  slave  trade,  which  has  been  prohibited  in  the  west,  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  since  181 G  in  the  east  and  north,  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  In  1820  he  sent 
expeditions  into  Upper  Nubia  to  carry  off  the  blacks,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  Ins  in¬ 
fantry.  lie  expected  to  lake  40,000  Nubian  negroes,  whereas  the  expedition  commanded 
by  his  son,  Ismael  Hey,  only  procured  8000  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ages.  lie 
then  turned  to  the  traffic  earned  on  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  the  more  so  as  he  had  lost 
many  men  in  Arabia,  and  against  the  Ouahhabytcs.  The  caravans  of  Dongolah  and 
Kordotifan,  Darfour,  Aoudgellah,  and  Fezzan,  procured  from  the  south-east  of  Africa  and 
Bornou  as  many  as  40,000  individuals  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Upwards  of  40,000 
soldiers  in  the  Egyptian  army,  which  consists  of  78,000  infantry,  are  negroes.  All  the 
negroes  not  required  in  the  IJarbary  States  are  sent  to  Alexandria. 

“  Tripoli -received  in  each  year  from  1820  to  1828,  on  the  average,  from  7000  to 
8000  .negroes  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  by  the  caravans  of  Ghadames  ;  13engozi  and 
Derna  about  6000,  and  Algiers  4000  or  5000. 

“  Morocco  receives  from  3000  to  4000  from  the  south  and  west  of  Salirah  by  the 
caravans  of  Tafilet  and  Segclmessah  ;  and  three  times  as  many  from  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Loudayah  by  the  kingdom  of  Suuz;  half  the  army,  which  consists  of  16,000, 
is  composed  of  them. 

“  Prior  to  1 828  the  Turks  made  many  prisoners  of  war  among  the  Greeks  and  sold 
them  to  Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  Since  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  this  has  no  longer  been  done.  The  number  of  slaves  annually 
furnished  to  Turkey  by  Central  Africa  is  estimated  at  80,000,"  which  at  the  average  value 
of  20/.,  makes  a  trade  of  1,600.000/. 

“  It  will  be  seen  that  the  political  events  of  the  last  twenty  years,  combined  with  the 
European  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade,  have  led  to  a  great  extension  of  the  trade  of 
Africa,  and  especially  of  Central  Africa. 

“  The  Produce  and  means  of  Exchange  of  Central  Africa. — The  following  articles 
are  furnished  by  the  oases  of  Tibhous,  Touarigs,  and  the  Moors,  by  Bornou,  Ilhaousa,  and 
some  parts  of  Meli  and  Senegambia :  Corn — viz.,  sesame,  millet,  ionize,  rice,  &c. ;  cassara, 
ignames,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  some  inferior  indigo. 

“  There  is  some  tolerably  good  flax  and  hem])  in  the  Kandmeh  and  on  the  banks  of 
lake  Tschadd.  The  cotton  plants  arc  very  bad  in  general. 

“  From  90,000  to  100,000  quintals  of  palm  oil,  valued  at  100,000/.,  are  annually  ex¬ 
ported  to  Great  Britain  for  the  soap  manufacture. 

“  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  export  of  gum  from  Senegambia  : 


Quintals. 

To  France . 9,000 

England . .  6,000 

Portugal  ■ 

Holland  f . 4,000 

United  States  J 

Other  ports  of  Central  Africa,  by  the  caravans  of  Fezzan  and  Morocco  .  6,QOO 
Total  .  .  .  .  25,000 

which  at  41.  amounts  to  100,000/. 


“  The  English  and  French  each  export  about  52,000  kilogrammes  of  wax  from  Senegal, 
of  a  value  of  41 20/. 

“  Tokrour  and  Ouaday  export  copper  ore  of  a  tolerably  good  quality,  which  is  taken 
from  Mandara  and  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  and  exported  to  the  coast  by  the  caravans  of 
Aoudgellah  and  Fezzan. 

“  Gold-dust  is  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Four  principal  districts  of  gold-sands 
ore  found  in  Northern  Africa  ;  viz.,  at  l)ar-Fazogle,  in  Upper  Nubia  ;  in  the  mountains  of 
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Mandara,  under  the  tenth  degree  of  latitude ;  at  Bourrd,  in  the  Ouassolo  ;  and  at  Banbouq, 
in  the  Ouanqarah.  The  produce  of  these  is  estimated  at  from  60,000  to  70,000  ounces  at 
4 1.  per  ounce.  The  produce  of  the  Fazogle  district  is  retained  in  Nubia  and  Egypt.  From 
45,000  to  50,000  ounces  of  gold-dust  are  exported  by  Senegambia,  Morocco,  and  the  other 
lines  of  caravans. 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  Articles  exported  from  Central  Africa  to  the  Coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  that  of  the  Ocean. 


80,000  slaves . . . 

4000  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  at  6/. . 

Honey  'and  wax  .  . .  . 

Cochineal  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  • 

Opium . 

Indigo  ............ 

Ostrich  feathers  .  . . 

Tusks  and  teeth  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami  .  . 

Hides  and  skins,  he.  .  ........ 

Gums,  Senegal  and  Acacia  ........ 

Gums  of  other  sorts . .  .  1 2,000  "1 

Resins  and  varnish .  6,000  ■ 

Drugs  and  perfumes  .......  8,000  f 

Spices .  6,000  ) 

Palm  oil  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Wood,  cabinet  .......... 

Plants,  lichens  and  wood  for  dyeing  .  .  ■ . 

Gold-dust  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  , 

Copper  and  lead  ore  ......... 

Natron,  alum,  salt,  &c.  .  .  .  .  .  '  . 

Expenses  of  transport,  he.  on  21,000  camels;  at  8  Spanish  piasters 

per  load  ...  .  .  . . 

Profits  and  wages  of  factors,  agents,  &c . 


£ 

1,600,000 

24,000 

16,000 

6,800 

60,000 

60,000 

10,000 

32,000 

88,000 

120,000 


32,000 


100,000 

20,000 

34,000 

200,000 

20,000 

32,000 

33,600 

372,000 


Total  ....  £2,860,400 


“  This  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  caravans  in  the  following  proportions  : 

“  One  from  Darfour  every  fifteen  or  eighteen  mouths  consisting  of  about  1 100  camels. 

“  Five  caravans  annually  from  Ouaday  to  Aoudgellah,  5600  camels. 

“  Two  caravans  from  Bornou  to  Morzouk,  Cairo,  Tripoli,  and  Ghadamoz,  4000  camels. 

“  Two  caravans  from  Aghadez  to  Ghadamoz,  thence  branching  oil'  to  Tripoli,  the 
island  of  Qabes,  Tunis,  and  the  Oases  of  Belled-el  Geryd,  4000  camels. 

“  Three  caravans  from  Timlmctoo  and  El-AraouAn,  and  the  neighbouring  oases  to 
Tafilet,  8000  camels.  On  arriving  at  the  Atlas  Mountains,  they  divide  and  convey  the 
loads  on  mules  and  asses  to  the  ports  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  Tclemscn  and  Oran. 

“  All  these  caravans,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Darfour  are  richly  laden.  The 
value  of  articles  exported  to  Morocco  from  Central  Africa  has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000/. ; 
but  this  is  probably  exaggerated. 

“  4000  camels'  are  continually  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  oases  of  the  deserts  of 
Libya,  Syouyah,  El-Bahyrch,  El-Garaih,  Farofred,  El-Kharget,  and  Qasr-Dakel. 

“  The  establishment  of  a  direct  caravan  trade  between  the  South  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Algiers  would  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  civilization  of  Africa. 


Statement  of  the  Trade  of  various  Countries  in  the  North  of  Afric 


Alexandria 

Tripoli,  llengazi,  and  Dcru 


Total  of  Imports  and  Expc 

&c.  . 

Total  of  Senegambia,  Ac. 


Imports. 

£  1,471,520. 

37,556 

670,640 

802,616 

222,012 

£  3,204,344 

i  .  .  .  £5,895,980 

£  440,000 

£  840,000 


Grand  Total  of  Imports  and  Exports .  .  £6,735,980 

“  The  contraband  trade  between  Gibraltar  and  the  States  of  Morocco,  is  estimated  to 
convey  913,500  kilogrammes  weight  of  goods  :  that  between  Gibraltar  and  Algiers  456,750 
kilogrammes.  That  of  Malta  and  Corfu  is  unknown. 

“  The  trade  of  Morocco  presented  a  value  of  from  600,000/.  to  640,000/.,  before  the 
emperor  gave  the  monopoly  of  the  customs  to  Jewish  houses. 

“  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  France  with  the  various  countries  of 
Northern  Africa :  £ 

Alexandria  . .  279,440 

Tripoli,  Bengazi,  and  Dcma  .......  32,000 


Algiers 
Morocco . 

Senegal  (St.  Louis) 


Statement  of  the  Goods,  he.,  which  would  be  conveyed  by  a  Caravan  of  1800  Camels 
from  the  south  of  Africa  to  Bona  and  Stora  by  Constantinople. 


600  slaves . 12,000 

500  camels,  horses,  and  mules  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4,000 

2,000  ounces  gold-dust . 8,000 

100,000  kilog.  gum  Senegal,  &c.  .......  6,000 

50,000  „  wax . 4,000 

50,000 — „  hides  and  skins . 1,800 

40,000  „  horns~6f  animals  . . 1,300 

4,000  „  elephants’,  rhinoceroses’,  and  hippopotami’s  teeth  .  .  1,300 

1,000  „  ostrich  feathers — white  and  gray  .  .  .  .  3,000 

70,000  „  drugs,  dyes,  and  spices  .....  ^"7  6,800 

1 5,000  „  copper  ore . .  .  .  .  1 ,200 

40,000  „  trona,  alum,  and  dates . 600 


£50,000 

“  The  line  of  caravan  from  Timbuctoo  by  the  Tafilet  to  Tangier 
and  Tclemsen,  occupies  ......  84  days,  and  is  1500  miles  long. 

Ditto,  ditto,  by  GhadamCz  and  Tonzer  to  Tunis  .  84  „  „  1503  „ 

Ditto,  ditto,  by  GhadamCz  to  Tripoli  •.  .  .  '  73  „  „  1320  „ 

Ditto,  ditto,  by  El-Eghouflth  to  Algiers  .  .  .  63  „  „  1130  „ 

Ditto,  ditto,  by  the  Mozal  to  Constantine  and  Bdna,  60  „  „  1100  „ 

“  There  is  only  a  three  days’  journey  between  Constantine  and  B&na,  half  of  which  is 
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over  level  ground.  The  road  from  Constantine  to  Algiers  is  three  times  as  long,  and  much 
more  impassable. 

“  There  would  be  doubtless  three  or  four  caravans  annually  by  the  above  route,  if  we 
had  possession  of  Constantine.  The  Touats,  who  are  the  most  advantageously  situated 
for  carrying  on  the  trade  between  the  south  and  the  coast,  would  probably  send  ten  or 
twelve  caravans  annually  to  Constantine  of  from  800  to  900  camels,  which  would  occupy 
much  less  time  tlian  kanlahs  of  from  1800  to  2000  camels. 

“  It  is  also  probable  that  Ouanqarah,  Jenne,  Scgo,  Sansanding,  Yaminn,  and  Bama- 
Ron  would  transmit  their  produce  direct  to  the  oases  of  the  Touats,  and  receive  back 
through  them  the  produce  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  rather  than  trust  to  the 
Moors  of  El  Araou&n,  when  a  journey  of  80  days  is  necessary',  the  wells  being  few  and  far- 
between,  and  the  water  brackish. 

“  The  establishment  of  a  French  caravan  would  have  a  great  effect  on  the  trade  of 
Central  Africa.  It  would  enrich  the  tributaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  the  Arabs 
and  Qobails,  and  furnish  in  return  a  market  for  their  produce.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FOURTH  REGION. 

The  fourth  division  is  that  winch  M.  Balbi  terms  the  region  of  Nigritia, 
extending  south  from  the  latitude  17  degrees  north  to  18  degrees  south,  where 
it  borders  on  the  region  of  Southern  Africa.  The  region  of  Nigritia  or  Negro- 
land,  comprehends  Sencgambia,  the  whole  coast  of  Guinea  and  Benin,  in  which 
the  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  have  settlements’. 

The  climate  of  this  territory  is  generally  more  fatal  to  European  consti¬ 
tutions,  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The  productions  of  the  soil,  where  cul¬ 
tivated,  are  rich  and  abundant.  Cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  maize,  indigo,  tobacco, 
spices ;  in  short,  all  known  tropical  fruits  and  plants.  The  vegetation  is  generally 
rank  and  luxuriant.  This  region  is  divided  into  countless  governments  or  na¬ 
tions,  often  at  war  with  each  other.  It  is,  and  has  always  beeb,  the  very  empire 
of  the  traffic  in  human  beings ;  and,  in  connexion  with  slavery  and  the  wars 
between  tribes  which  this  traffic  has  caused,  and  continues  to  cause,  the  cargoes 
of  fire-arms  and  gunpowder  shipped  annually  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  alone 
for  this  part  of  Africa,  form  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry. 

St.  Louis,  Goree,  James’s  Fort,  Bathurst,  Cacheo,  Free  Town  or  Sierra  Leone, 
Kingston,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Saint  George  de  la  Mina,  Christianberg,  Benin., 
Old  and  New  Calabar,  Losango,  Cabinda,  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  and  St.  Philippe 
de  Benguela,  are  the  principal  ports  in  this  division. 

The  slave  trade,  and  the  present  commercial  resources  and  trade  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  as  carried  on  from  the  Atlantic  boundary  of  the  Great 
Desert  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  Cape  Colony,  constitute  a  subject  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  inquiry.  The  following  account  of  the  resources 
and  commerce  of  this  vast  fertile  and  prolific  region  drawn  up  by  the  author  of 
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the  Ler  Mercatoria,  when  the  British  and  African  slave-trade  was  at  its  height, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  past  with  the  present  commerce  of  Western 
Africa. 

“  Very  little  trade  lias  been  carried  on,  nor  has  there  been  any  settlement  of  Europeans 
on  the  coast  from  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Sits  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Verd ; 
near  which  cape,  and  in  .the  space  between  the  river  Senegal  (which  is  one  of  the  branches 
<>f  the  Niger)  and  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  French  and  Portuguese  have  some  factories,  as 
the  English  and  Dutch  formerly  had,  but  tbe  one  abandoned  them,  and  the  other  yielded 
them  to  France.  Since  then,  however,  the  English  have  driven  the  French  from  all  their 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

“  Cape  Verd,  so  named  from  the  evergreen  trees  that  cover  it,  is  situated  between  the 
rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia.  The  trade  practised  in  going  up  these  two  rivers,  either  on 
the  coasts  of  Senegal,  or  on  those  which  extend  from  Gambia  to  the  Cape  of  Sierra  Leone, 
consists  of  gold-dust,  ivory,  wax,  hides,  gums,  ostrich  and  heron’s  feathers,  musk,  rice,  mil¬ 
let,  indigo,  cotton  coverings  for  negroes,  and  in  slaves. 

“  The  Portuguese  have  had  great  settlements  on  all  these  coasts,  but  at  present  their 
habitations  are  somewhat  more  inland,  especially  up  the  river  St.  Domingo,  which  is  about 
thirty  leagues  from  the  Gambia :  their  residence  is  at  Cachco,  where  the  African  company 
of  Lisbon  have  their  magazines  for  depositing  their  European  goods  and  that  which 
the  country  produces. 

“  They  bring  the  latter  down  the  river,  which  is  navigable  for  above  200  leagues. 
The  quantity  they  annually  collect  is  about  100,000  lbs.  of  wax,  50,000  lbs.  of  ivory, 
and  from  800  to  1 000  slaves,  which  they  Send  to  the  island  of  St.  James  and  the  Brazils, 
besides  those  they  sell  to  the  English  and  Dutch,  who  come  here  yearly  to  seek  them. 
The  Portuguese  carry  on  their  commerce  in  barks  of  about  forty  tons  burden,  with 
which  they  trade  up  the  rivers  Cazuma,  Pongues,  Nonnes,  and  even  to  that  of  Sierra 
Leone  ;  the  first  furnishing  them  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  wax,'  Pongues  and  Nonnes 
with  indigo,  and.  Sierra  Leone  with  fruit  called  cossc,  with*  which  they  drive  a  great  trade; 
and  from  pll  these  places  they  get  a  great  •  quantity  pf  ivory  and  slaves,  in  exchange 
for  negroes’  clothing,  brandy,  iron,  pewter,  Ac. 

“  The  English  had  formerly  many  habitations  and  some  forts  on  the  Gambia :  that 
called  St.  Janies,  belonging  to  tbe  South  Sea  Company,  situated  a  little  above  its  mouth, 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1695.  The  river  has  two.  openings,  the 
one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south  ;  in  which  latter  (being  most  used),  ships  of  300 
or  400  tons  may  enter,  but  cannot  go  up  more  than  six  or  seven  lengues,  vessels  of  150 
tons  can  go  up  much  higher.  The  English,  in  lighter  vessels,  have  proceeded  upwards  as  far 
as  150  leagues,  and  brought  back  slaves,  gold,  and  ivory,  to  Majaugard,  where  they  had  a 
magazine.  They  had  also  a  fort  on  an  isle  in  the  river,  about  seven  leagues  from  its 
mouth. 

“  Cantory  (Cantor)  is  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negroland,  on  whose  epasts  the  French 
have  a  tolerable  good  trade,  and  a  fort  for  its  security  and  protection.  The  principal  traffic 
is  in  skins  and  hides,  for  which  duties  are  paid  at  Beyhouta. 

“  Calbaria  (Calabar)  is  a  province  in  Africa,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  trade,  chiefly 
carried  on  at  the  town  of  that  name  ;  their  fort  being  there,  and  their  traffic  in -slaves  is  a 
good  one,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  on  this  coast  are  man-eaters.  The  exchange 
for  slaves  is  unpolished  copper,  or  small  bars  of  hammered  brass,  each  weighing  about  a 
pound  and  a  quarter,  and  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  of  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  are 
given  on  an  average  for  a  slave  of  cither  sex.  They  use  the  copper  for  ornaments,  making 
it  into  bracelets,  &c.  The  French  Company  of  Senegal,  united  to  that  of  the  West  Indies, 
in  1718,  and  after  1719,  swallowed  up  in  the  great  India  one,  have  two  principal  establish¬ 
ments  on  this  coast ;  the  one  at  the  Island  of  Goree,  and  the  other  at  the  Isle  of  St.  Louis, 
a'i  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  who  occupied  the  Island  of 
Goree,  and  built  there  the  forts  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Michael,  though  under  other 
names  at  that  time.  The  French  seized  it  in  1678,  and  in  1692  the  English  took  it  from 
them.  •  *■ 

“  The  French,  however,  retook  it  the  following  year,  and  the  Senegal  Company  have  oc- 
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r.upied  it  ever  since,  and  from  thence  cany  on  a  considerable  trade,  but  the  greatest  part  is 
transacted  on  the  coast  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  that  of  the  Senegal. 

“  These  places  were  taken  by  the  English  in  1 7*58,  and  on  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1 763, 
the  Island  of  Goree  was  restored  to  France.  The  trade  of  the  river  Senegal,  with  the  forts 
and  factories  of  St.  Louis,  Podor,  and  Galam,  were  ceded  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  soon  after  the  fort  of  Senegal  and  its  dependencies  were  vested  in  the  African  Company. 

“  All  that  the  French  obtained  in  the  whole  of  these  settlements,  Senegal  included,  might 
amount  in  a  common  year  to  six  thousand  bull  and  ox  hides,  fifty  quintals  of  yellow  wax, 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  elephants’  teeth,  some  ostrich  and  heron's  feathers,  and  ambergris. 

“  They  also  traded  in  great  numbers  of  slaves.  The  chief  traffic  of  gum  is  with  the 
Moors,  who  bring  it  on  horses'to  a  place  called  Terrier  Rouge,  fifty  leagues  from  the  coast, 
going  by  the  river  of  Senegal ;  of  which  the  sales  begin  in  the  month  of  April,  and  last 
about  six  weeks. 

“  Higher  up  on  the  coast  is  found  the  kingdom  of  the  Jr  I  lours  and  that  of 'the 
Ccratique  ;  and  it  is  to  the  last  that  the  customs  are  paid  for  liberty  to  navigate  and  trade 
on  the  Senegal. 

“  The  proper  merchandize  for  the  river  Gambia  are  bars  of  iron,  brandy,  beer,  copper 
basins,  copper  plates,  yarn,  coarse  blue  serges  and  cloths,  red  and  yellow  rattines,  red, 
yellow,  and  white  combed  wool,  coloured  glass  beads,  rough  coral,  sabres,  copper  trumpets, 
red  caps,  padlocks,  knives,  coarse  and  fine  shirts,  linen,  earthenware,  blankets,  shoes,  glass 
bottles,  &c. 

“  For  Senegal  the  goods  were  partly  of  the  same  description,  with  the  addition  of 
looking-glasses,  scarlet  cloth,  &e. 

“  Arms,  such  as  muskets,  fowlingpieces,  pistols,  &c.,  powder  and  balls,  shot  and  Hints, 
are  equally  proper  for  Gambia  and  Senegal  p  but  one  of  the  •  best  articles  an?-  the  Maldiveau 
shells,  called  enuris,  in  India,  and  bonges,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

“  These,  shells  are  only  current  from  Cape  Blanco,  to  and  including  dudia  (or  Xavier) 
on  this  side  of  the  river  Ardres. 

“  Angola,  where  the  greatest  purchase  of  negroes  for  America  is  made,  docs  not  admit 
.  these  shells  in  trade. 

“  It  is  true  tliatthe  inhabitants  of  Congo  do  also  make-  use  of  shells,  by  thenr  called 
zimbi,  or  zinibi ;  but  these  are  carried  to  them  only  by  the  Portuguese,  who  are  in  a 
manner  masters  of  this  great  kingdom. 

“  The  Commerce  of  the  African  Coasts,  from  the  Cape  of  Sierra  Leone,  to  the. 
River  of  Ardres  ( Rio  Volta). — It  is  from  the  river  of  Sierra  Leone,  that  the  coast  of  Mala- 
guete  begins,  so  called  from  a  sort  of  pepper,  that  makes  the  principal  trade  of  the  blacks  of 
this  part  of  Africa.  The  English  and  Portuguese  share  this  traffic. 

“  The  merchandize  this  country  supplies,  are  elephants’  teeth,  rice,  civet,  and  a  little 
ambergris.  The  capes  of  Monte  and  Miserarlo  would  be  good  places  for  trade  were  the 
natives  more  tractable.  The  Jvorg  coast  joins  the  preceding,  and  produces  only  (ccth 
and  a  little  gold  for  trade.  Iron  rings  and  small  hells  please  them  most.  The  places  of 
greatest  trade  on  this  coast  are  the  Grand  Droum,  situated  on  an  Isle  formed  by  a  small 
river,  Grown,  Tabou,  Little  Taboo,  Too,  Rio  Fresco,  St.  Andrew ,  Giron,  Little  Drouin, 
Borlrou,  Cape  la  ITou,  James  hi  JTou,  IVallochh,  and  Gam  mo. 

“  The  Gold  Coast  begins  at  the  river  Suciro  da  Castos,  and  is  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  leagues  long,  east  and  west.  This  coast  is  above  all  others  frequcntcdTmost  by 
Europeans,  and  here  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes  have .  considerable  settlement.  The 
great  quantities  of  gold  found  and  sold  on  this  coast,  have  given  it  the  name,  and  its  chief 
market-places  arc  Atchim,  Accra,  Acanni,  Achcrva,  and  Feta.  That  of  Atchim  is  the 

“  Abasson  is  the  first  kingdom  on  this  coast  westward — its  frontier  on  the  coast  is  only 
about  seven  leagues,  although  how  far  inland  it  runs  is  not  known.  On  sailing  eastward, 
tho  villages  and  little  states  of  Albiani,  and  Tabo  are  met  with.  The  ships  anchor 
opposite  these  villages,  and  the  Negroes  come  off  to  trade  with  them.  \  "i 

“  The  kingdom  of  Guiomerc  is  the  nearest  to  Cape  Apollonia.  Tho  trade  here  is 
considerable  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  Eight  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  St.  Apol¬ 
lonia  is  tlie  village  of  Alehin  before  alluded  to. 
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<•  After  Atehin,  is  Cape  de  Trois  Pointes.  The  subjects  of  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
once  settled  here  and  had  a  fort.  The  Dutch  now  possess  it.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves.  The  Dutch  have  another  fort  called  liolrov  (Boutrie, 
near  Dix  Cove),  about  two  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  cape,  and  another  six  leagues  to 
the  east  of  Botron,  named  l  Fit  sen  (Taceory). 

“  Samrt,  or  Chamn ,  is  one  of  the  chief  places  on  the  Gold  Coast,  it  belongs  to  the 
Dutch  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade. 

“  Gnqff'o,  or  Commendo,  is  a  kingdom  about  four  leagues  to  the  east  of  Sama.  It  was 
formerly  united  with  Fetu  and  Sabou,  but  since  its  separation  it  has  fallen  off  very  much.  This 
part  is  generally  called  Little  Commendo,  now  British,  to  distinguish  it  from  Great  Conir 
mendo  which  is  further  inland.  All  this  country  is  extremely  fertile.  The  French  have  a 
settlement  here  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  ships  with  refreshments  going  to  and 
from  the  cast. 

“  (.'< istle  of  the  Minn,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  George,  de  la  Mina,  is  the  principal 
factory,  and  the  best  fortress  which  the  Dutch  have  on  the  Gold  Coast,  being  the  residence 
of  the  director  and  general  commandant,  and  the  centre  of  their  commerce. 

“  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  anil  the  blacks  of  Commendo,  Feta,  and  Cape  Corse  furnish  pro¬ 
visions  to  (lie  miners. 

“  Cape  Corse  (Cape  Coast  Castle)  is  about  four  leagues  from  the  Alinn,  and  is  the 
chief  settlement  of  the  English  in  these  parts ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the  director-general 
of  the  London  company,  who  has  authority  over  all  the  settlements  which  the  English  have 
in  Guinea.  The  fortifications  are  here  so  strong,  as  to  have  resisted  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
Admiral  Ruytcr.  The  village  occupied  hy  the  negroes  contains  about  200  houses,  and  has 
a  diurnal  market,  where  every  necessary  can  be  had.  By  a  joint  agreement  of  the  English 
and  Danes,  when  they  captured  this  place  from  the  Dutch,  the  Danes  have  a  fortified 
settlement  here,  called  Fredericsbourg,  commanded  by  the  principal  commissary  of  the 
Danish'  company,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  here. 

“  Although  the  fort  and  village  of  Cape  Corse  (coast)  are  dry  and  arid,  yet  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  is  very  fertile  and  abundant,  and  the  natives  numerous  and  laborious. 

“  The  Dutch  have  a  fort  here  called  Nassau,  about  a  league  from  Fredericsbourg.  . 

“  Fan/in  (Fanteen)  is  a  rich,  populous,  and  powerful  kingdom — the  largest  village  is 
Cormantin.  Thu  Dutch  have  a  good  trade  anil  a  fort  here. 

“  Agnvanna  (Aqunpim)  is  a  small  kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  it  carries  on  a  trade  in 
gold-dust  and  some  slaves.  £ 

“  Acara  ( Accra)  is  a  large  kingdom  at  the  extremity  of  the  Gold  Coast,  where  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  each  a  considerable  fort,  which,  renders  them  musters 
of  the  gold' and  stare  trades. 

“  Lamp i,  Juda,  and  Ardres  (on  or  near  the  Rio  Folia,  or  A rd res)  come  next,  mul 
carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  slaves  ;  a  great  number  can  be  supplied  from  this  part  at 
about  eighty  French  livres  on  an  average.  The  kingdom'  of  Ardres  exports  nothing  bTit 
provisions  and  slaves. 

“  Benin. — The  Europeans  trade  but  little  with  this  kingdom,  though  it  has  250 
leagues  of  coast;  and  the  inhabitants  are  less  savage  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

“  The  merchandize  found  here  are  cotton  habits  (striped),  afterwards  sold  on  the  Gold 
Coast;  and  others  blue,  intended  for  the  trade  of  the  river  Gabou  and  Angola;  Jasper 
stones,  female  slaves  (for  they  will  sell  no  men),  leopard-skins,  pepper,  and  Acori,  a  species 
of  blue  coral  which  grows  under  water. 

“  In  exchange  they  take  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  red  and'  scarlet  cloths,  red  velvets, 
flowered  stuffs  well  coloured,  red  glass  earrings,  looking-glasses,  thread  and  linen,  earthen¬ 
ware,  candied  oranges  and  lemons,  and  other-green  fruits,  brass  bracelets,  iron  bars,  Ac. 

The  Dutch  are  the  only  Europeans  who  have  a  warehouse  here,Ewhich  is  at  Colon, 
a  large  village  on  the  river  of  Benin  ;  and  this  commerce  they -enjoy  uninterrupted,  as  the 
country  produces  neither  g-old,  ivory,  hides,  gums,  wax,  nor  men  slaves,  though  they  are 
lunch  more  honest  and  civilized  than  their  neighbours. 

“.Captain  Suolgrave  in  his  Treatise  of  Guinea,  published  in  1734,  says,  ‘that  the  river 
Congo  in  the  sixth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  in  the  most,  distant  part  that  the  English 
trade  to,  whose  commerce  has  ~-o  greatly  augmented  since  the  peace  of  •  I'trecht,  that 
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instead  of  33  ships  in  1712,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  it  was  demonstrated  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  trade,  that  in  1725  there  were  above  200.’ 

‘■‘Congo. — The  Portuguese,  who  discovered  this  kingdom  in  148-1,  are  the  only 
Europeans  who  trade  here ;  all  other  nations  stopping  only  for  refreshment,  which  they 
purchase  from  the  blacks  for  small  looking-glasses,  heads,  &c.  The  principal  settlement  of 
the  Portuguese  is  at  Lonvgtt ,  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  capital  of  wluit,  it  may 
be  said,  the  whites  possess  in  this  kingdom. 

“  Tlie  slave  trade  is  the  most  important  one  the  Portuguese  have  at  Congo,  and  they 
send  immense  numbers  yearly  to  the  Brazils. 

“  They  also  hold  considerable  numbers  for  use  at  their  settlement  on  this  coast,  varying 
from  50  to  3000.  A  religious  society  at  Eoandu  have  the  enormous  number  of  1 2,000, 
among  whom  are  blacksmiths,  joiners,  turners,  stone-cutters,  &c.,  and  who  bring  in  to  their 
masters  from  400  to  500  reis  per  day  gain,  by  working  for  the  public. 

“  Besides  the  slaves,  Congo  produces  ivorv,  wax,  honey,  and  civet,  and  some  very  tri¬ 
fling  mines  of  copper  and  iron  produce  a  little.  ,S7.  Snfrm/or  is  properly  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Portuguese  merchants  where  thev  bring  gold  and  silver  stalls,  brandy  and  wine,  also 
shells  which  servo  for  small  monev,  and  all  the  best  sorts  of  merchandize  commonly  brought 
to  Africa. 

“Angola  is,  of  all  the  African  coasts,  that  which  furnishes  Europeans  with  the.  best 
negroes,  and  in  the  greatest  quantities,  although  it  scarcely  exftmds  30  leagues  along  the 
sea-shore  ;  it  runs  a  considerable  distance  hack-.  The  capital  is  Luanda  St.  Paolo. 

“  Although  the  Portuguese  are  extremely  powerful  in  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  though  they  may  have  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the 'negroes  to  he  the  vassals  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  they  pay  a  yearly  tribute  in  slaves,  yet  the  negro  trade,  which 
is  transacted  on  the  coast,  has  always  remained  free  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  send  yearly  a  great  number  of  vessels,  which  carry  ofl- 
many  thousands  of  those  unhappy  wretches,  for  the  supply  of  their  American  settlements, 
or  for  sale  in  those  of  the  Spaniards. 

“  The  Portuguese,  however;  deal  the  most,  and  ship  oil’  every  year  nearly  15,000  for 
Brazil.  The  villages  of  Chambambe,  Embaco,  ami  Massingonw,  furnish  the  most  slaves  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  are  paid  for  them  with  the  usual  merchandize. 

“  The  Portuguese  have  also  a  settlement  at  Bengucla ,  the  climate  of  which  is  un¬ 
wholesome. 

“  Loango,  Malimbo,  and  Cabinda. — The  negro  trade  that  is  carried  on  in  these  three 
places  is  considerable.  Europeans  prefer  the  slaves  from  this  part  of  the  country,  as  they 
are  considered  to  be  more  able  to  sustain  the  fatigue  and  labour  of  the  culture  and  manu¬ 
facturing  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  than  any  others,  and  they  command  a  higher  price 
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The  Portuguese  engrossed  tlic  whole  trade  of  Western  Africa  until  15.3G; 
when  it  was  first  attempted  by  private  adventurers  from  England,  hut  there  being 
little  security  for  commerce  at  that  early  period,  it  was  discontinued  until  1G18, 
in  which  year  a  company  was  formed  under  charter  from  .Tames  I.  'Phis  com¬ 
pany  became  discouraged  and  dissolved  itself,  and  no  trade  was  carried  on  by 
England  to  Africa  until  after  1(1.31,  when  Charles  I.  granted  an  exclusive 
charter  to  Sir  Kenclm  Digby  and  others,  to  trade  and  “occupy  all  the  west  of 
Africa.  This  Company  erected  forts,  which  the  East  India  Company  afterwards 
took  possession  of,  by  authority  of  the  Hump  Parliament.. 

The  interlopers,  or  unlicensed  free  traders,  however,  interfered  with  these 
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charters  and  ruined  the  corporate  trade,  except  when  it  was  carried  on  with 
armed  powers  by  the  East  India  Company  for  four  years. 

In  1661  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  in  favour  of  his  brother  James, 
then  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  “  for  the  term  of  a  thousand  years ,  with  full 
power  to  trade  all  over  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  port  of  Salce  in 
South  Barbary,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  patent  was  soon  after  revoked 
by  the  king,  with  the  duke’s  consent.  In  1663  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  new 
company. 

The  principal  associates  of  this  new  company  were.  Queen  Catherine  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  his  Majesty’s  consort,  Queen  Mary  of  France,  his  mother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prince  Rupert,  and  most  of  the  high  nobility  of  England. 
The  persons  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  company’s  affairs  were  chosen  from 
among  the  principal  merchants  of  London,  especially  those  who  had  previously 
carried  on  the  trade  which  was  by  the  charter  vested  exclusively  in  the  company, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  with  the  following  privileges  : 

“  That  it  should  be  erected  into  a  body  politic,  both  in  name  and  effect,  and  in  this 
quality  should  be  capable  in  law,  to  have,  get,  acquire,  solicit,  receive,  possess,  and  enjoy, 
all  manors,  lands,  hereditaments,  rents,  liberties,  privileges,  &c.,  which  any  other  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects  might  till  then  possess  and  enjoy. 

“  For  its  government,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  a  plurality  of  the  persons  named 
in  the  charter,  and  other  adventurers  interested  in  the  company,  a  governor,  deputy,  and 
sub-governor,  with  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  Sssistants,  as  they  shall  think  proper. 

“  The  governor  and  assistants  to  hold  courts  and  meetings  whenever  they  think  proper, 
and  a  competent  number  being  so  assembled,  may  make,  ordain,  constitute  and  establish 
laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  their  company,  and  to  impose  and 
inflict  penalties  on  the  violators  of  them,  either  by  fines  or  imprisonment. 

“  The  partners  and  adventurers  may  grant  and  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  the  stock 
which  they  shall  have  in  the  company  to  whomsoever  they  please,  provided  the  said  cessions 
and  transfers  be  made  in  full  court  and  registered. 

“  The  company  to  have  the  possession  and  property  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
that  were  or  should  bo  found  in  all  the  extent  of  their  grant  ;  and  that  it  only  should  deal 
there  (exclusive  of  all  other  English  traders)  in  all  merchandize,  the  growth  of  the  said 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  traffic  of  the  negroes. 

“  That  it  might  equip  such,  and  as  many  vessels  as  it  pleased  to  send  on  discoveries  ; 
and  to  make  the  necessary  settlements. 

“  That  only  the  company’s  ships,  or  those  to  whom  the  governor  and  assistants  should 
give  permission  in  writing,  might  trade  in  Africa  within  the  limits  described,  or  bring  any  of 
those  merchandizes  to  England  under  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  said  ships 
and  goods. 

“  The  king  reserved  to  himself  and  successors  the  liberty  of  coming  in,  at  any  time, 
as  sharer  in  the  company’s  adventures,  on  bringing'  in  a  proportionate  fund  to  that  already 
made  by  the  other  partners. 

“  The  company,  or  its  governors  and  assistants,  might  nominate  captains  and  gover¬ 
nors,  to  command  in  the  colonics  that  should  be  established :  to  which  governors  and 
captains,  his  majesty  woidd  grant  power  to  command  the  military  forces  in  these 
colonies.” 

One  of  the  contracts  of  this  company  was  to  supply  the  British  West  India 
plantations  with  3000  negro  slaves  annually.  _ ? 
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Under  this  charter  the  Royal  African  Company  was  established,  and  com¬ 
menced  operations  by  carrying  on  a.  considerable  trade,  the  profits  of  which,  as 
well  as  their  capital,  was,  as  might  have  been  calculated,  absorbed  in  the  vast 
expenditure  of  building  and  maintaining  fortifications,  maintenance  of  troops  and 
factors  $  the  frequent  broils  and  altercations  about  trade  possessions  with  dif¬ 
ferent  African  nations  ;  and  the  dishonesty  or  mismanagement  of  the  company’s 
servants.  They  soon  began  to  solicit  aid  from  the  national  revenue,  got  deeply 
in  debt,  and  finally  petitioned  parliament  for  relief. 

A  fourth  company  was  substituted,  and  37,000/.  allowed  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
pany  for  their  forts  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  River  Gambia. 
This  company  was  ruined  by  their  extravagant  .management,  and  by  the  inter¬ 
lopers,  who  supplied  the  West  Indian  planters,  “  as  the  latter  affirmed,  with  the 
best  negroes.”  Parliament  afterwards  settled  the  debts  of  this  company,  which 
caused  great  expense  to  England,  from  the  parliament  granting  money  annually, 
after  1730,  to  maintain  the  African  forts.  Before  1750  the  nffairs  of  this 
fourth  African  company  became  desperate,  —  it  was  dissolved  in  17 '>2,  and 
a  new  company  for  extending  and  improving  the  trade  to  A  frica,  was  sub¬ 
stituted.  • 

It  is  remarkable  that  every  public  attempt  made  by  government  or  by  joint 
stock  companies,  either  in  the.  trade  with,  or  in  the  civilization  of,  Africa,  have 
proved  highly  expensive  to  the  country,  and  disastrous  to  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  British  subjects. 

In  1752  the  sum  of  142,000/.  was  voted  by  parliament  to  remunerate  the 
dissolved  African  company  for  their  forts.. 

The  new  company,  which  was  substituted  for  the  dissolved  company,  was 
termed  a  regulated  company,  and  the  preamble  of  its  act  states,  ' 

“  That  the  trade  to  and  from  Africa,  being  very  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  and 
necessary  for  the  supplying  the  plantations  and  colonies  belonging  thereto  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  negroes  at  reasonable  rates ,  ought  for  that  purpose  to  be  free  and  open  to  all 
his  Majesty’s  subjects.  It  is  therefore  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  the  king’s 
subjects  to  trade  to  and  from  any  place  in  Africa  between  the  port  of  Salee  in  South 
Barbary  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  any  restraint  whatsoever,  save  as  is  herein¬ 
after  expressed. 

“  His  Majesty’s  subjects  so  trading  to  be  deemed  for  ever  a  body  corporate  and  poli¬ 
tic,  by  the  name  of  the  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  Africa,  with  powers  to  sue, 
and  liable  to  be  sued,  &c. 

“  1  he  company  shall  not  trade  to  and  from  Africa  in  their  corporate  or  joint  capacity ; 
nor  possess  any  joint  or  transferable  stock,  nor  borrow  money  on  their  common  seal. 

“  Persons  intending  to  trade  to  or  from  Africa,  having  paid  on  or  before  the  30th  of 
June,  1750,  into  the  hands  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London  forty  shillings  each 
for  their  admittance  into  the  freedom  of  the  said  company,  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of 
the  merchants’  hall  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  the  like  sum  of  forty  shillings,  or  into  the  hands 
of  the  town  clerk  of  Liverpool,  the  like  sum  of  forty  shillings,  were  empowered  to  meet  and 
choose,  in  each  place,  three  persons  ;  and  the  nine  persons  so  chosen  to  form  the  first  annual 
committee,  and  to  continue  in  their  office  for  one  year,  and  until  others  should  be  chosen  in 
their  room.” 
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The  trade  with  Africa  from  this  period  was  carried  on  by  individuals  on  their 
own  account.  The  general  fund  of  the  company  being  appropriated,  not  in 
trade  but  in  paying  the  expenses,  &c.,  of  their  establishments.  In  1  </64  the  Fort 
of  Senegal  was  vested  in  the  company. 

The  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  bartering  European  commodities  for  negroes, 
gold-dust,  and  ivory. 

In  1769  the  numbers  of  Africans  carried,  during  the  year,  into  slavery  by  the 
vessels  of  different  nations  are  stated  to  have  been  as  follow  : 

By  British  and  Colonial  vessels,  59,400;  by  French  vessels,  23,520;  by 
Dutch  vessels,  11,300;  by  Portuguese  vessels,  17,000;  and  by  Danish  vessels, 
1200.  Total,  97,120.  The  number  actually  captured  and  killed  in  the  slave 
hunts,  and  those  who  died  during  the  voyage  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
may  be  estimated  to  have  increased  the  whole  number  who  lost  their  lives,  and 
of  those  subjected  to  slavery  at  not  less  than  120,000.  .The  number  of  100,000 
at  least  were  purchased  in  exchange  for  European  goods,  at  the  value  of  about 
10/.  (some  state  15/.  each).  About  1,000,000/.  in  value  of  goods  were  exported 
from  Europe  in  1G70  for  the  slave  trade  alone. 

In  1 783  the  abuses  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  the  mismanagement  of  the 
African  Company,  rendered  parliamentary  interference  necessary,  and  the  forts 
and  settlements  on  the  coast  were  taken  from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com¬ 
pany  and  vested  in  his  Majesty.  In  1788  the  total  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  was  brought  before  the  serious  consideration  of  parliament  and  the  public, 
but  nothing  was  done  further  than  passing  a  temporary  bill,  which  was  evident 
to  all  would  soon  lead  to  putting  down  that  horrible  traffic.  This  bill  regulated 
under  strict  rules  the  manner  of  carrying  slaves  across  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  George  Chalmers,  a  most  careful  political  arithmetician,  states  as  follows  : 
the  real  values  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  to  all  countries  and  to  Africa, 
during  the  years  1805  to  1811,  inclusive,  the  period  of  Napoleon’s  continental 
system,  were — 


1 805  To  all  countries 

£51,109,131 

To  Africa 

£1,156,955 

.  1806  „ 

53,028,881. 

1,655,042 

1807  „  ' 

50,428,881 

1,022,745 

1808  „ 

49,969,746 

820,194 

1809  „ 

66,017,712 

976,872 

1810 

62,702,409 

693,911 

1811  „  ■ 

43,939,620 

409,075 

The  British  Possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are — Sierra  Leone,  situ¬ 
ated  in  8-  deg.  30  min.  N.  lat.,  on  a  peninsula  35  miles  long  and.  25  broad.  Op¬ 
posite  Freetown,  the  capital  of  this  colony,  the  estuary  of  the  Rokelle,  or  Sierra 
Leone,  is  seven  miles  in  width,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  other  safe  harbour  between 
Cape  Verde  and  Fernando  Po.  In  1787  there  were  sent  340  American  refugee 
negroes  to  this  place  at  the  expense  of  private  individuals.  Of  these  negroes, 
and  of  119  settlers  who  went  out  in  1792,  only  about  80  of  the  whole  459  were 
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alive  in  1793.  This  year,  1 131  American  negroes,  who  had  followed  their  masters 
to  Nova  Scotia,  were  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  where,  of  whom  and  their  progeny 
only  578  were  living  in  1827..  550  Maroons  were  sent  to  the  colony  in  1800; 

of  these  and  their  descendants  only  70  remained  in  1841,  most  of  them  having 
abandoned  it  for  other  places.  In  1818  about  1250  negro  soldiers,  who  served 
in  the  West  India  regiments,  were  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  making  a  total  of  2259 
negroes,  who  were  sent  philanthropically  to  perish  in  this  unhealthy  colony. 
There  were  living  in  the  whole  territory  of  Sierra  Leone  in  IS  10,  99  whites,  24 
of  which  were  women  ;  39,034  negroes  and  coloured  British  subjects,  and  927  who 
were  not  subjects.  The  negroes  and  coloured  races  consisted  of  2000  industrious 
Kroomen,  who  had  never  been  slaves ;  and  the  remaining  39,034  British  sub¬ 
jects,  consists  of  the  very  few  who  existed  of  the  2259  sent  to  the  colony  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  70,809  African  slaves  which  had 
been  captured  and  emancipated  up  to  that  period.  Such,  exclusive  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  British  life  on  this  coast  and  in  this  place,  and  exclusive  of  the  late, 
fatal  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  has  hitherto  been  the  result  of  our 
humanely  intended  but  ill  conceived  philanthropic  efforts,-  to  civilize  Africa,  and 
to  abolish  its  slavery  and  slave  trade. 

The  settlements  on  River  Gambia  are  included  within  the  government  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Bathurst  is  situated  in  13  deg.  30  min.  N.  lat.,  on  St.  Mary  ’s  Isle, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia. 

It  was  settled  in  1816,  on  the  island  being  purchased  by  the  chief  of  Comba, 
for  a  yearly  quit  of  200  dollars.  A  steep  island,  1  mile  broad,  and  extending  35 
miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to  Bathurst,  was  purchased  in  1820 
from  the  chief  of  Barra.  The  population  of  Bathurst  consisted,  in  1840,  of  42 
whites  and  3470  negroes  and  coloured  people.  The  territory  adjoining  Cape  St. 
Mary,  and  extending  up  the  south  side  of  the  Gambia,  and  McCarthy’s  Island, 
175  miles  up  the  Gambia,  has  been  purchased,  and  a  barrack  and  mission-house 
and  some  other  buildings  have  been  erected  on  it.  Large  vessels  can  ascend  to 
this  island  ;  above  it  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  small  vessels.  There  arc  about 
1200  Inhabitants  on  this  island. 

The  British  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  are,  Accra,  in  5  deg.  33  min.  N. 
lat.;  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  5  deg.  G  min.  N.  lat;  Dixcove,  in  4  deg.  44  min. 
N.  lat.,  and  Annamaboe.  These  places  are  little  more  than  trading  stations,  and 
the  whole  country  is  described  as  a  thickly-wooded  or  jungle  wilderness.  How¬ 
ever  valuable  this  coast,  and  that  of  Gambia  and  Sierra  Leone,  are  in  regard  to  the 
barter  trade,  all  experience  has  proved  the  fatality  of  extending  our  settlements 
beyond  mere  trading  ports ;  and  the  civilization  of  Africa  will  never  advance 
from  the  west,  but  from  the  north,  east,  and  south. 
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Slurs  engaged  in  the  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Coast  of  Africa  front 
Morocco  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa. 


The  principal  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  exported  in  1841,  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  were— bends,  amber,  and  coral,  222.5  lbs. ;  beef  and  pork,  "salted, 
2375  cwt.  ;  coll'oe,  17,953  lbs.  ;  'wheat-flour,  995  ewt, ;  heads,  288,051  lbs.  ;  cocoa, 
1 5,550  lbs.  ;  cotton  of  India,  50,32 1  pieces  cowries,  57 03  cwt. ;  iron  in  bars,  2 1  tons ;  iron 

3  1  0,(523  gallons;  sugar,  raw,  (572  cwt.;  tea,  3657  lbs.;  tobacco,' 991,330  lbs. ;  wines, 
1 1,793  gallons. 
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British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  Western  Coast  of  Africa. 


ARTICLES. 


•Appnrcl,  flops, 
hnberilashorv 


neat  iinrt  pork . 

Beer  and  ale . 

Books,  printed . 

Brans  nnd  copper 

Butter  ami  chcenu  . . 
Cools,  culm,  ami 


lI>K'd  | 


Glass,  entered  by 
Hardware  and  cut- 


Lead  ami  shot . 

Leather,  wrought 
and  unwrought.... 
Linen  manufac- 


—  thread,  tapes,  & 

smnllwares  . 

Machinery  &  will 


Painters’  colours . 


l)e- 

VhUm 


!  1S3S 

T"  Uc-~ 


10.00 1  IK, 585 
1,5571  1,3511 


The  principal  exports  of  British  goods,  in  1841,  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa  were _ 

apparel  and  slops,  11,437/.;  guns  and  .gunpowder,  91,247/.;  beef,  30  barrels ;  brass  and 
copper  manufactures,  10,434/.;  furniture,  1473/.  ;  cotton  manufactures,  184,472/.;  earth¬ 
enware,  5094/. ;  hardwares,  cutlery,  and  ironmongery,  37,242 /. ;  glassware,  2787/.  ;  hats, 
848/.;  shot,  1400/.;  wrought  leather,  1104/.;  linen  manufactures,  2904/.;  watches, 
plated  wares,  Ac.,  1025/. ;  salt,  387,180  bushels  ;  silks,  1449/. ;  soap  and  candles,  2012/. ; 
stationery,  847/.;  refined  sugar,  270  cwt. ;  empty  casks,  Ac.,  17,282/.;  tinwares,  458/.; 
woollen  manufactures,  7517/.  ;  all  other  articles,  11,900/.  Total  declared  value  of  all  Bri¬ 
tish  merchandize  exported  to  Western  Africa,  110,798/. 
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Statement  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Year  1831,  to  1840,  inclusive. 


FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

The  French  have  establishments  on  several  small  islands,  and  on  parts  of 
the  continent,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal.  They  are  divided  into  two 
arrondissements  or  governments.,  The  Jint,  St.  Louis,  comprises  the  isles  of  St. 
Louis,  Safal,  Gheber,  and  Barbagnc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  river;  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  district  of  Oualo,  and  several  establishments  on  the  banks  of  the  Sene¬ 
gal.  The  most  distant  fort,  St.  Joseph,  is  said  to  be  400  miles  up  that  river. 

St.  Louis,  the  principal  town,  has  a  population  of  about  6000  inhabitants 
It  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  gum  trade. 

Goref.  is  another  entrepot  of  France  on  the'eoast  of  Scnegambia.  It  has  a, 
spacious  roadstead;  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  woods  are  the  exports  to  France. 
The  value  of  which  and  of  imports  are  included  under  the  head  of  Senegal. 

The  average  annual  imports  from  Senegal  into  France  for  the  ten  years, 
1S27  to  1836,  inclusive,  amounted  to  81,000/. 

The  exports  from  France  to  Senegal  amounted  to  80,000/.  or  somewhat  less 
than  the  imports. 

In  1831  there  arrived  in  France  from  Senegal  25  vessels  of  2706  tons,  and 
there  departed  for  Senegal  20  vessels  of  3058  tons.  The  imports  into  France, 
chiefly  gums  and  skins,  from  Senegal,  were  valued  at  3,445,0S7  francs  =  1 37,803/. 
The  exports  from  France  to  Senegal  at  3,003,S15  francs  =  123,752/.' 

In  1839  the  exports  from  France  to  Senegal  amounted  in  value  to  212,000/., 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  28,000/.  The  imports  from  Sene¬ 
gal  into  France  entered  for  consumption  to  76,000/.,  from  other  parts  of  Africa 
21,000/.  (Sec  France  and  French  Colonics.)- 

“  The  European  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Scnegambia  supply  the  demands  of  the 
populations  of  the  Ouolofs,  Foulcs  or  Pculs,  Dahomets,  Ashantccs,  and  Moors.  They'con- 
sist  of  tissues  of  flax*  cotton,  wool,  and  silk ;  of  cordage,  hardwares,  and  haberdashery, 
jewellery,  and  corals ;  fire-arms,  especially  the  double-barrelled  guns  of  Saint-Eticnne, 
gunpowder,  and  many  other  articles. 


“  The  following 
year  1833. 

Tissues  of  flax,  &c. 

„  cotton 

,,  wool 

„  silk,  &c. 

Cordage 
Dresses 

Building  materials  . 
Wines,  &c. 

Carried  forward 
“  Prior  to  the  war 
amounted  to  144,000/.’ 
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s  a  statement  of  the  value  of  exports  from  France  to  Senegal  ii: 


14,117 

17,680 

1,768 

252 

974 

916 


Brought  forward 
Jewellery  and  corals 
Hardwares 
Haberdashery 
Fire-arms  . 

Gunpowder 

Miscellaneous  articles  . 
Total 


.  £51,853  I 

with  the  Moors,  the  annual  exports  from  France  to  Senegal 
— Bulletin  of  Minister  of  Commerce. 


PORTUGUESE  SETTLEMENTS  ON  TIIE  WEST  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

Tiie  Portuguese  have  still  numerous  settlements  in  Western  Africa,  situated 
on  the  river  Caclico,  the  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  several  ports 
and  places  for  fairs  in  the  interior.  The  slave  trade  (which  see  hereafter)  is  the 
chief  pursuit  of  the  Portuguese  not  only  in  this,  but  in  Eastern  Africa.-  Their 
-chief  settlement  in  Guinea  is  in  the  island  of  Loando,  and  in  Benguela,  that  of 
St.  Philippe  in  12  deg.  8  min.  S  lat.  This  place  is  the  Portuguese  rallying- 
point  for  their  trade  with  the  coast  for  slaves. 

The  settlement  of  Liberia,  situated  on  the  low  north  coast  of  Guinea, 
was  formed  by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  for  the  humane  purpose  of 
transplanting  to  that  place  emancipated  and  free  negroes.  It  has  been  a  more 
successful  experiment  than  those  made  by  the  English  at  Sierra  Leone. 
The  territory  is  remarkably  fertile.  Coffee,  the  sugar-cane,  oranges,  and  all  tro¬ 
pical  fruits  grow  wild ;  the  ground  pea,  or  nut,  which  yields  line  oil,  grows  abund¬ 
antly;  and  the  territory  belonging  to  Liberia  is  said  to  extend  220  miles  along 
the  coast,  and  about  20  miles  inland,  where  the  lands  rise  to  a  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion.  It  is  capable  of  yielding  valuable  productions,  such  as  rice,  indigo,  coffee, 
cassava,  yams,  bannanas,  &c.  Its  rivers  are  navigable  for  small  vessels  only. 

It  is  »an  independent  republic.  The  governor,  a  white  man,  is  the  agent 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  It  has  two  legislative  assemblies, 
churches,  schools,  and  printing-offices.  Not  only  negroes  and  freed  slaves  from 
America,  but  many  of  the  Africans  taken  from  the  captured  slave-ships  have 
been  settled  at  Liberia.  It  has  certainly  been  the  fairest  and  most  practical  ex¬ 
periment  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  to  civilize  and  better  the  condition 
of  the  African  races.  But  what  is  the  result  ?  After  23  years’  trial,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  the  result,  we  regret  to  find,  is  not  satisfactory. 
Of  the  surrounding  millions,  who  live  in  the  most  brutalized  condition,  and  who 
annually  shed  the  blood  of  thousands  of  human  beings  as  sacrifices  to  their  super¬ 
stitions,  or  in  the  wars  between  the  •countless  tribes,  scarcely  any  have  been 
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brought  within  the  civilization  of  Liberia.  The  whole  population  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  does  not,  according  to  the  best  information  we  have  obtained,  exceed 
4000,  and  their  condition  is  said  not  to  lie  prosperous. 


In  closing  this  sketch  of  the  productive  and  commercial  resources  and  trade  of 
Western  Africa,  we  may  observe  that  this  region,  extends  from  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Senegambiato  the  southern  boundary  of  Benguela, — a  distance,  follow¬ 
ing  the  shore,  of  about  3500  miles ;  that  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  especially 
the  Niger,  are  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  inland ;  that 
the  soils  of  the  sea-coasts,  and  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  of  the  valleys, 
plains,  and  table-lands,  for  several  hundred  miles  of  the  interior  country,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  rich,  and  yield,  or  may  be  made  to  yield,  in  unlimited  abundance,  the  most 
useful  and  most  valuable  products ;  that  wild  and  domestic  animals  thrive  and 
multiply;  that  among  these  abundant  products  we  may  enumerate — gold,  and 
probably  many  other  metals;  maize,  rice,  wheat,  millet,  dhourra,  and  other 
grains';  palm  nuts,  ground  nuts,  coco.a,  castor  nuts,  and  other  oil  and  edible 
nuts  in  great  variety  ;  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  dates,  plantains,  pineapples,  and 
all  other  tropical  fruits ;  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  arrow-root,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  edible  roots  and  vegetables;  sugar-canes,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco, 
india-rubber;  aloes,  cassia,  senna,  and  other  drugs  ;  gums  and  resins  of  various 
kinds  ;  indigo,  carmine,  and  numerous  dyewoods  and  dyestuffs ;  teak,  ebony, 
lignum-vitae,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  most  durable  and  useful  woods  that  this 
region  affords  ;  ivory,- bees’  wax,  ostrich,  and  other  feathers,  the  skins  of  domestic 
an,d  wild  animals,  and  all  articles  of  great  commercial  value ;  and,  finally,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  abundance  of  these  valuable  products,  and  the  almost  unlimited 
capabilities  of  the  soil  in  yielding  them,  our  trade  with  Western  Africa  has  never 
been  of  comparatively'great  value  to  us.  The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  that 
region  has  been  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing.  At  all  times  when  its  pestilential  shores 
have  been  resorted  to  by  Europeans,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on,  or  suppressing 
the  horrible  slave-trade,  or  of  interchanging  commodities,  or  in  attempting  to  form 
settlements,  and  of  penetrating  the  interior,  the  results  have  been  fearfully,  and  too 
often  criminally,  fatal.  The  loss  of  European  life  during  the  last  200  years; — the 
cruelties  of  the  slave  trade,  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  and  gunpowder  among 
the  natives,  and  the  consequent  bloodshed,  and  increase,  instead  of  diminution, 
of  barbarism,  and  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings,  surely  constitute  calamities  and 
crimes  that  no  profit  nor  advantage  which  Europe  has  ever,  or  ever  shall  derive 
from  Africa,  can  counterbalance  or  obliterate. 

The  chief  difficulties  of  civilizing  Western  Africa,  are  actually  caused  by  the 
rank,  magnificent,  and  rich  character  of  her  vegetation  and  productions.  It  is 
this  vegetation  growing  out  of  and  covering  a  soil  with  living  and  with  decayed 
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matter,  which  renders  and  will  ever  render  the  climate  fatal  to  European  consti¬ 
tutions,  and  her  soil  indomitable  to  European  settlements.  All  our  attempts  to 
civilize  the  country  by  settlements,  or  by  Niger  expeditions,  have  proved,  and, 
we  believe,  will  prove,  abortive.  The  suppression  of  tjie  slave  trade  must  be 
effected  by  abolishing  the  market  for  slaves.  While  there  exists  a  market  for 
slaves,  they  will  be  captured  or  purchased  and  carried  to  that  market.  As  to  the 
general  civilization  of  Africa,  we  are  not  sanguine.  Fair  trading  along  the  sea- 
coast  may  be  carried  on  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  Africans,  and  to 
British  traders :  deducting  at  all  times,  and  from  all  advantages,  the  loss  of  life 
among  those  engaged  in  that  traffic.  The  advance  of  civilization  in  the  northern 
and  north-eastern  regions  is  probable ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  its 
march  will  be  slow :  nor  has  it  proceeded  rapidly  in  or  from  the  British  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

We  honour  those  good  men  who  have  exerted  themselves  in  the  attempts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of,  and  civilize,  the  African  races.  We  deplore  the  ill- 
success  of  their  efforts.  We  hope  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  fate  of  the 
late  Niger  expedition,  will  convince  Englishmen,  and  Englishwomen,  that  any 
further  attempts  to  establish  new  or  extend  old  European  -settlements,  on  this 
coast,  or  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  will  constitute  no  less  than  a  voluntary  sacrifice 
of  the  lives,  or  of  the  health  of  those,  whose  devotion  to  a  cause,  intended  to 
benefit  the  Africans,  may  lead  them  into  expeditions  which  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  all  the  circumstances  we  have  stated,  end  ruinously. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

STATISTICS  OK  THE  AFKICAX  SLA VE-THADK. 

Of  the  civilized  nations  which  have  been  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade, 
Denmark  was  the  first  which  declared  its  inhumanity.  On  the  1  Gth  of  March, 
1792,  the  King  of  Denmark  promulgated  a  royal  decree,  prohibiting  any  of  his 
subjects  to  be  in  any  way  engaged  in  purchasing,  selling,  or  transporting  slaves, 
whether  in,  or  from,  Africa,  or  any  other  foreign  country  whatever. 

As  early  as  1/76;  Mr.  II  aril  y,  member  for  Hull,  moved  in  the  British  house  of 
commons, — “That  the  slave  trade  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights 
of  man.”  The  motion  was  seconded  and  dropped.  Ten  years  afterwards  Mr. 
Clarkson  published  a  powerfully-written  work  against  the  trade, — and,  on  the 
following  yeai’,  that  excellent  man  was  joined  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Grenville 
Sharp,  and  others,  as  a  committee  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  A  society 
was  formed  about  the  same  time  at  Paris,  for  the  same  laudable  purpose ;  among 
the  menjbers  of  which,  were  Lafayette,  Condorcct,  and  many  of  the  best  men  in 
France. 
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It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  lie  entered  at  once,  honestly  and 
earnestly,  into  a  consideration  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  horrible  and 
unchristian  traffic ;  and,  as  a  sincere  advocate  of  its  abolition,  he  was  soon  joined 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville:  this  occurred  in  1788.  It  was  estimated,  by 
the  information  and  statements  collected  for  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  there  were, 
at  that  time,  450,000  negroes  in  the  British  sugar-colonies,  valued  by  the  owners 
at  50/.  each  =  22,500,000/. ;  and  the  estates  cultivated  by  them,  including  cattle, 
&c.,  at  45,000,000/.,  and  the  value  of  other  property,  and  vessels,  involved  in  the 
question  of  the  slave  trade,  and  slavery,  at  22,500,000/.  more :  being  a  total  value 
of  property  and  slaves,  in  the  slave  colonics,  of  100,000,000/.  The  estimate  of 
Mr.  George  Chalmers,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  did  not  diminish  this  amount. 
The  City  of  London,  at  the  same  time,  to  its  everlasting  honour, -sunk  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  many  individual  interests,  as  that  city  has  so  often  done  on  great 
philanthropic  and  patriotic  occasions,  and  presented  a  strongly-expressed  peti- 
tition  to  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  This  petition,  and  the 
measure  of  abolition,  were  however  obstinately  opposed.  Mr.  Wilbcrforce  being 
taken  ill,  Mr.  Pitt  came  nobly  forward,  and  in  May,  1?8S,  carried  a  resolution, 
~  aided  by  Mr.  Fox, -Mr.  Burke,  and  other  eminent  men,  pledging  the  house  to 
take  the  question  of  abolition  into  full  consideration  on  the  following  session  of 
parliament.  Liverpool,  and  its  representatives  in  parliament,  obstinately  opposed 
any  interference  with  the  horrible  traffic.  ./ 

The  advocates  of  abolishing  the  trade  struggled  boldly  in  the  cause,  while 
they  were  opposed,  by  some,  in  any  interference  whatever,  and  by  a  majority, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Dundas,  who  advocated  merely  regulating  the  traffic  for 
seven  years  longer.  Mr.  Wilbcrforcc’s  bill  for  the  entire  abolition  of  the  trade  was 
brought  forward  in  February,  1  795,  and  lost  by  a  majority  of  19,  although  the  bill 
was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt,  ML  Fox,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.Wyndham,* 
Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Sheridaij,  Sir  William  Scott,  and  many  of  the  ablest  men 
among  the  tones  and  whigs.  In  the  house  of  peers,  Lord  Thurlow  was  the 
great  advocate  of  those  who  opposed  the  abolition. 

On  the  previous  year,  1794,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  itself  and 
that  country  the  honour  of  being  the  second  on  the  list  of  Christian  nations,  who 
passed  a  law  “  Prohibiting  the  carrying  on  the  slave  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  or  from  any  foreign  place  or  country.5’ 

In  1798  a  new  and  powerful  advocate  of  humanity  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Canning.  “  Never !”  said  that  great  and  good  man,  “  never  was  the  word 
right  so  prostituted,  not  even  when  the  Rights  of  Man  were  talked  of,  as  when 
the  Right  to  trade  in  man’s  blood  was  asserted  by  the  members  of  an  enlightened 
assembly!”  The  motion  for  abolition  on  this  occasion  (1799)  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  8.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  as  early  as  1788,  after  he  had  concluded  his 
memorable  commercial  treaty  with  France,  proposed  to  the  French  government 
*  Mr.  Wvmlliam  afterwards  opposed  the  abolition  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
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ail  union  with  Great  Britain  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  did  not  live  to  sec 
accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  his  parliamentary  advocacy.  lie  died 
in  January,  1 80G,  a  little  before  the  time,  when  he  knew,  that  this  act  of  humane 
and  honourable  legislation  would  he  carried. 

In  June  following  Mr.  Fox  moved  a  resolution  similar  to  that  carried  in 
17.88  by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  “  called  on  the  friends  of  this  great  man  to  show  their 
respect  for  his  memory  by  their  votes.”  The  resolution  was,  however,  only  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  9. 

Mr.  Fox  died  in  October  following,  and  on  -  his  deathbed  declared,  “  Two 
things  I  earnestly  wish  to  see  accomplished — Peace  with  Europe,  and  the” 
.Abolition'  oe  tiie  Slave  Trade  :  but  of  the  two,  I  wish  the  latter.” 

Lord  Grenville  brought  forward  the  measure  of  abolition  on  the  2d  of  January, 
180/,  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  though  obstinately  opposed  by  Lords  Eldon 
and  Vincent,  and  many  others,  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1G,  and 
sent  down  to  the  commons  on  the  10th  of  February. 

It  was  opposed,  and  an  amendment  substituted,  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  Sir  C.  Pole,  General  Gascoyne,  and  the  other  member  for  Liverpool,  and  by 
Mr.  Addington  ;  but~supporlcd  by  the  energetic  powers  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  Mr.  ‘Whitbread;  Mr.  Perceval,  and  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of 
108;  and  sent  immediately  to  the  peers,  printed,  and  passed  on  the  21th  of 
March,  1807,  by  the  house  of  lords. 

On  this  very  day,  after  its  passing,  it  was  feared,  by  the  friends  of  humanity, 
that  the  bill  would  not  become  a  law.  George  III.,  displeased  with  his  ministers, 
on  account  of  suffering  the  Catholic  Officers  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  par¬ 
liament,'  signified  his  intention  of  removing  them  from  office.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  Lord  Grenville  pressed  for  the  royal  assent  to  the  slave  trade  abolition, 
bill.  It  was  given  on  that  day ;  and  Lord  Grenville,  on  returning  to  the  house 
of  lords  with  the  act  now  to  be  carried  into  effect  as  the  law  of  the  realm,  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation,  and  immediately  rendered  up  the  seals  of  office. 

According  to  papers  presented  to  parliament,  in  1819,  the  whole  number  of 
slaves  carried  into  America  and  the  West  Indies,  from  Africa,  on  the  abolition  of 
the  British  slave-trade,  amounted  to  nearly  100,000  annually ;  being  about  the 
same  number  as  in  1/87,  before  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  numbers  were 
as  follow:  By  the  British,  38,000 ;  by  the  French,  31,000:  by  the  Portuguese, 
25,000;  by  the  Dutch,  -1000;  by  the  Danes,  2000 :  total,  100,000.  The  num¬ 
bers  who  died  on  the  passages  not  included. 

In  April,  1807,  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  commenced  his  negotiations  with 
foreign  courts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  this  meritorious  policy 
he  continued  until  his  lamented  death.  It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  each  of 
his  successors,  at  the  Foreign  Office,  have  invariably  followed  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Canning  in  their  negotiations  relative  to  the  slave  trade. 
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Great  Britain  has  entered  into  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
\vith  most  of  the  following  powers,  and  the  others  have  declared  by  laws  or  de¬ 
crees  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished :  viz. — 

1.  Austria,  in  1815,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  jointly 
with  France ,  Russia,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade ;  and  by  declara¬ 
tion  at  Verona,  in  Nov.  1822;  by  decree,  dated  Vienna,  Nov.  1823,  by  which 
every  slave  touching  Austrian  ground  is  declared  free. 

2.  Brazil,  Rio  Janeiro, by  treaty  Nov.  23,  1826.  By  law,  dated  Rio  Janeiro, 
April  12,  1832.  Ordinance,  as  to  vessels  from  Africa,  1837;  by  Portaria,  1838; 
by  mixed  commission,  &c. 

By  the'  treaty  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  signed  at  ltio  Janeiro,  on  the  2Qd  of  November,  1826,  for  the  final  abolition 
of  the  African  slave-trade  (the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  in  London 
on  the  13th  of  March,  1S27),  it  is  stipulated  that,  “  At  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  exchange  of  the  said  ratifications,  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  be  concerned  in  the  carrying 
on  of  the  African  slave-trade,  under  any  pretext  or  in  any  manner  whatever;  and 

-  that  the  carrying  on  of  such  trade,  after  that  period  (that  is,  after  the  13th  of 
March,  1830),  by  any  subject  of  his  Imperial  Majesty ,  shall  be  deemed  and  treated 
as  piracy and  by  the  Imperial  law  of  Brazil,  dated  Rio  Janeiro,  the  7lh  No¬ 
vember,  1831,  “it  was  decreed  and  made  known  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  empe¬ 
ror,  that  all  slaves  entering  the  territory  or  the  ports  of  Brazil  from  abroad  are 
free,  with  the  cxceptioji  of  those  who  are.cnrolled  in  the  service  of  vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  country  where  slavery  is  allowed,  so  long  as  they  are  employed  in  the 
service  of  those  vessels and  also  of  “  those  who  may  have  escaped  from  the 
territory  or  vessels  of  a  foreign  country;  in  which  case  they  shall  be  delivered  up 
to  their  masters,  who  claim  them,  to  be  re-exported  from  Brazil;”  and,  “that  all 
importers  of  slaves  into  Brazil  shall  incur  the  corporal  punishment  awarded  by 
Article  1 JV  of  the  Criminal  Code,  together  with  a  fine  of  200,000  reis  for  each 
imported  slave,  besides  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  re-exporting  the  same  to 
some  part  of  Africa.” 

3.  Buenos  Ayres,  by  treaty,  Nov.  26,  1830. 

4.  Denmark. — By  treaty,  Copenhagen,  26th  July,  1831. 

5.  France. — Decree  for  abolition  of ,  slave  trade;  Paris,  29th  March,  1815. — 
Ordinance  for  suppressing  slave  vessels;  Paris,  8th  Jan.  1S1 7- — Law  for  punish¬ 
ment  of  slave-dealers;  Paris,  15th  April,  1818. — British  convention  with  France 
for  abolishing  the  slave  trade;  Paris,  21st  Nov.  1831.  This  treaty  has  been 
made  the  basis  to  which  several  other  states  (which  see)  acceded  afterwards. 

6.  Hanseatic  Republics. — By  treaty,  Hamburg,  9th  June,  1837- 

Haiti,  in  1839,  by  treaty. 
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7.  Madagascar.— Treaty  signed  at  Tamatavc  abolishing  slave  trade  and 
piracy,  October  23,  1817  5  additional  articles,  1820  and  1823. 

8.  Mascate  Treaty,  10th  Sept.  1822. 

9.  Netherlands. — Decree  for  repression  of  slave  trade ;  Hague,  15  th  June,  1814. 
— Treaty  for  abolition  of ;  Hague,  4th  May,  1822,  and  25th  Jan.  1823,  and  7th 
Feb.  1837. 

Portugal  —  Declarations  for  abolition  by  treaty  of  Vienna,  22d  Jan.  and 
8th  Feb.  1S15 ;  additional  convention  ;  London,  28th  July,  181 7- — Equipment  of 
slave  vessels  in  Portuguese  ports  declared  contrary  to  law;  Lisbon,  22d 
July,  1835. — Decrees,  prohibiting  importation  and  exportation  of  slaves,  penal¬ 
ties,  &c. ;  Lisbon,  lOlh  Dec.  1S.36,  and  2d  March,  1S38. — Treaty  with  Eng¬ 
land  for  suppressing  slave-trade ;  Lisbon,  2d  July,  IS  12. 

Prussia. — Declaration  ;  Vienna,  28th  Nov.  1822. 

Russia, — Protocol  for  suppression  of  slave  trade;  Paris,  26th  July,  1815. — 
Declaration  at  Vienna,  28th  Nov.  1822. —  Circular;  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  1S35. 
— Punishment  of  offenders,  &c. 

-  Sardinia. — Treaty  of  adhesion  to  treaty  of_Enghuul  and  France,  foe  suppress¬ 
ing  slave  trade;  Turin,  8th  Aug.  1834. — Circular;  Turin,  1st  March,  18.37- 

Two  Sicilies. — Treaty;  Naples,  14th  Feb.  1S38. 

Spain. — Treaty  for  suppression ;  Madrid,  23d  Sept.  1817. — Treaty;  Madrid, 
28th  June,  1835. — Royal  order;  Madrid,  March,  1S.38. 

Sweden. — Declaration;  Vienna,  8th  Feb.  1815. — Proclamation  against  slave 
trade;  Stockholm,  7th  Feb.  1823. — Treaty;  Stockholm,  6th  Nov.  1821,  and 
15th  June,  1835. 

Tuscani/. — Treaty  ;  24th  Nov.  1837- 

United  States,  by  act  of  congress,  15th  May,  1820,  declares  the  slave  trade 
piracy. 

Venezuela,  declares  slave  trade  piracy;  treaty,  Caraccas,  15th  March,  1839. 

By  the  treaties  of  England  with  Haiti  (1839),  Buenos  Ayres  (1839),  Pcru- 
Bolivia  (18.37),  the  Equator  (1841),  Bolivia  (18-10),  Chili  (1839),  Uruguay  (1839), 
New  Granada  (1841),  Columbia  and  Mexico  (1841),  and  Texas  (1810),  Venezuela 
(1S39),  it  was  agreed  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  abolished.  By  these'  treaties, 
Britain  has  authority  from  every  power  in  Europe,  except  Belgium,  Greece,  and 
Hanover,  to  search  and  detain  vessels  in  certain  latitudes,  suspected  of  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  same  power  has  been  accorded  by  all  the  American 
governments,  excepting  that  of  the  United  States,  the  Equator,  Peru,  and  New 
Granada.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  adopted  measures  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade;  and  the  Bey  of  Tunis  has  abolished  the  slave  trade  and  slavery.  In 
April,  1811,  his  highness  actually  prohibited  any  further  importation  or  export¬ 
ation  of  slaves  by  sea.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  to  prepare  the  spirit  of  his 
people  for  any  measure  which  could  be  consistent  with  the  limited  circumstances 
of  the  Tunisian  treasury,  and  the  sensation  which  it  created  among  both  the 
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Mussulman  and  Christian  population  was  only  surpassed  by  the  bey  prohi¬ 
biting  the  public  sale  of  slaves  in  the  “market,  which  he  rendered  impracticable, 
by  causing  the  market,  to  be  pulled  down,  that  had  for  centuries  been  the 
resort  of  all  the  slave-merchants  coming  from  the  interior  to  traffic  in  human 
flesh  and  blood. 

Some  months  passed  to  conciliate  the  public  spirit  with  these  measures.  As 
soon  as  the  proper  time  was  matured,  the  introduction  of  men  of  colour,  under 
any  pretext,  from  the  interior,  was  declared  illegal,  and  any  negro  thus  imported 
after  the  date  of  the  proclamation  was  to  be  considered  absolutely  free. 

,  The  bey  has  ultimately  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  authorities  under  him, 
ordering  that  all  negroes  who  shall  be  born  after  the  8th  of  December,  1842,  shall 
be  free,  and  considered  and  treated  as  Mussulmans. 

Any  new  supply  of  negroes  either  by  land  or  by  sea  being  against  the  law, 
the  number  which  now  exist  in  Tunis  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  no  more. 

AHOL1TIO.Y  OF  BRITISH  SLAVERY. 

In  March,  1S24,  Mr.  Canning  brought  forward  measures  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies — viz.,  to  provide  for  their 
religious  instruction, — to  abolish  Sunday  markets,  and  the  flogging  of  females, — 
to  regulate  the  punishment  of  male  slaves,— to  prevent  the  separation  of  man 
and  wife, — or  children  and  mother  on  the  sale  of  slaves, — to  secure  to  the  slave 
his  property, — to  allow  the  evidence  of  slaves  in  courts  of  justice, — and  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  manumission  of  slaves.  'Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Brougham,  Dr.  Lushington, 
Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  Wilberforcc,  and  Mr.  Buxton,  supported  Mr.  Canning. 

This  and  other  measures  led,  after  the  most  perverse  resistance,  to  the  com¬ 
plete  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  Empire.  This  great  and  most 
glorious  measure  cost  the  country  a  large  sum,  for  which  the  British  public  have 
willingly  taxed  themselves ;  but  great  as  that  sum  undoubtedly  has  been  in  its 
direct  and  indirect  amount,  we  consider  it  small  when  balanced  in  the  great  ac¬ 
count  of  humanity. 

The  amount  paid  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  during  the  ten  years,  1834  to 


1813, inclusive,  wc  estimated  as  follows: 

£ 

Amount  paid  for  redemption  ,  .  ...  .  .  .  20,000,000 

Tax,  as  protection  duty  on  sugar  for  10  years,  say  on  4,000,000 

cwt.  per  annum  at  I  Ox . .  24,000,000 

Tax  on  coffee,  say  at  least  2d, 000, 000  lbs.  at  3(1.,  for  10  years  •  .  3,1 2d, 000  • 

Total  .  .  £47,1 2d, 000 


The  amount  which  England  has  paid  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  has  also  been  very  great.  Probably  more 
than  12,875/.:  which  would  increase  the  amount  paid,  to  at  least  G0,000,000/. 
sterling :  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  the  settlement  of  Sierra- Leone, — of  the 
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amount  paid  to  the  United  States  for  the  slaves  during  the  late  war, — and  of  the 
free  negro  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  African  slave  trade  has  not,  however,  been  abolished,  and  while  Cuba, 
Porto  llico,  and  Brazil,  the  only  slave-importing  American  countries,  are  allowed 
to  carry  on  the  slave  trade,  or  be  supplied  with  Africans,  the  barbarities  of  this 
horrible  traffic  will  continue. 

The  importation  into  Cuba  has  diminished  from  25,000  slaves  landed  in  1S39, 
to  about  15,000  landed  annually  for  the  three  years,  1840,  1841,  and  1842. 

The  annual  importations  in  the  four  years  ending  1820  was  estimated  at 
39,000.  ~ 

The  importation  of  slaves  exported  into  Brazil  from  Mosambique  and  other 
places  in  Africa,  amounted,  according  to  estimate  in  183S,  to  94,000. 

In  1S39  the  number  lias,  been  estimated  at  56,000.  Mr.  Bandinel  states 
that  a  much  greater  diminution  took  place  in  1840.  But  we  suspect  that  these 
estimates  must  be  vague,  and  we  know  that  the  slave  trade  into  Brazil  and  Cuba 
is  still  carried  on  with  great  activity. 

.  We  believe  that  the  slave  trade  now  carried  on  by  Christians  from  Africa 
cannot  be  estimated  under  at  least  50,000  negroes  per  annum. .  The  Mussulman 
slave-trade  is  caftied  on  to  an  equal  extent. 

Mussulman  Slave-Trade. — We  have  already  noticed  the  measures  taken  by 
Mclicmet  Ali  to  suppress  the.  trade  in  slaves  in  his  dominions.  That  these 
measures  have  not' been  completely  successful  is  true,  and  the  enormities  of  that 
traffic,  and  especially  of  the  slave  hunts  as  carried  on  by  the  Nubians  and  even 
Abyssinians,  are  still  abominably  cruel. 

The  slave  hunts,  or  gazzuas^vc re  formerly  the  principal  sources  of  the  supply 
of  negroes,  on  the  frontiers  of  Meliemet  Ali’s  dominions.  The  wages  of  the 
pacha’s  troops  were  frequently  paid  in  "slaves,  at  a  price  considerably  above  the 
market  value;  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  horrible  atrocities  arc  still  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  capture  of  slaves.  It  is-stated  that  in  some  cases,  where  the  blacks 
had  retreated  to  caves  and  caverns,  fires  of  straw  and  brushwood  have  been  kindled 
at  the  entrance  in  order  to  force  them  out  by  fear  of  suffocation.  Resistance 
leads  to  frays  and  bloodshed ;  generally  the  poor  slaves  have  been  seized,  by  men 
in  ambuscade,  from  their  mothcrsVhcn  in  the  fields,  from  small  parties  of  blacks 
who  arc  surprised  or  waylaid  by  the  soldiery,  or  by  kidnapping.  Wars  were 
and  arc  entered  upon  for  the  purpose  of  making  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves ; 
quarrels  with  petty  communities  were  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  hand 
over  the  weaker  party  to  the  jellab  or  slave-dealer. 

The  gazzuas  arc  graphically  described  by  an  eyewitness.  Dr.  Holroyd. 

“  The  most  cruel  mode  of  replenishing  his  army  and  increasing  his-  revenue,  and  one 
unparalleled  in  modern  times,  is  by  the  guzztia  or  'annual  war  which  he  wages  against  the 
Blacks.  For  this  purpose  two  or  three  expeditions  are  despatched  in  different  directions 
in  the,  months  of  September  and'October.  The  troops  at  Kordofau  are  generally  ordered 
to  Gebel  Nuba ;  those  at  Sennar  and  Wadey  Mediueh  to  Gebel  Fungi,  Gebel  Lidduk,  or 
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Deaka ;  and  those  at  Kartoum,  with  reinforcements  from  Wadey  Mcdinah,  to  the  country 
of  the  Shellooks  on  the  White  Nile,  or  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  on  the  river  Rahaa. 
Immediately  upon  my  arrival  in  Kordofan,,  in  the  month  of  March,  I  visited  the  then 
governor,  Mustapha  Bey,  -who  had  just  returned  from  the  gazzua  at  Gebel  Nuba,  with 
2187  captives,  including  men,  women,  and  children.  A  great  many  more  had  been  killed, 
or  rendered  useless  by  maiming.  The  physician  to  the  forces  was  selecting  the  able-bodied 
men  for  the  army ;  but  so  repeatedly  has  the  war  been  carried  on  against  this  chain  of 
mountains  that  the  population  has  been  completely  drained,  and  from  the  above  number 
only  fifty  men  were  deemed  fit  for  military  service.  These  unfortunate  individuals  were 
marched  down  to  Kartoum,  fourteen  days’  journey,  completely  naked,  and  to  add  to  their 
misery,  a  wooden  stake,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  forked  at  one  extremity,  was  attached 
to  the  neck  of  one,  by  means  of  a  cross  bar,  retained  in  its  position  by  stripes  of  bull’s  hide ; 
to  the  other  end  of  the  stake  an  iron  ring  was  fastened  which  encircled  the  throat  of 
another  of  these  poor  and  harmless  creatures.  They  were  thus  .unmercifully  driven  to 
Kartoum,  with  scarcely  any  thing  to  eat  on  the  journey,  and  compelled  to  traverse  a  burn¬ 
ing  desert  with  a  very  sparing  and  scanty  supply  of  water.  They  were  despatched  in  com¬ 
panies  of  fifties,  and  so  great  were  their  privations  and  fatigue  on  the  journey,  that  a  letter 
arrived  at  Kordofan,  addressed  to  Mustapha  Bey,  from  Koorshid  Pacha,  of  Kartoum  (the 
governor-general  of  Soudan),'  and  which  was  publicly  read  during  a  visit  I  made  to  the 
divan  of  the  former,  in  which  the  latter  stated  that  of  fifty  slaves  who  had  left  Kordofan 
some  days  before,  only  thirty-five  were  living  on  the  arrival  of  the  caravan  at  Kartoum. 
But  this  is  not  the  most  heart-rending  and  appalling  sequel  of  the  f/azzua,  and  I  would 
gladly  have  spared  myself  the  narration  of  a  fact  of  which  I  was  an  eyewitness ;  but  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  prisoners  are  not  generally  known,  nay, 
are  scarcely  credited,  even  in  Cairo,  I  feel  on  this  account  less  compunction  m  stating  that 
which  I  actually  beheld.  At  my  first  visit  to  Mustapha  Bey,  on  the  30th  of  March  (the  day 
of  my  arrival  at  Kordofan),  I  found  him  in  the  court  before  the  divan  arranging  between  300 
and  400  slaves;  part  of  the  produce  of  his  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them 
to  the  soldiers  in  lieu  of  pay.  The  slaves  were  arranged  according  to  size  and  sex.  In  one 
division  were  placed  the  old  and  infirm  women,  the  pregnant  females,  and  young  girls  ;  in 
a  second,  boys  about  the  age  of  from  8  to  1 2  years  ;  in  a  third,  children  from  4  to  8  years 
old  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  infants  from  ]•§  to  4  years  old.  If  they  could  be  said  to  have  any 
pretensions  to  beauty  or  utility,  the  women  and  girls  were  also  placed  according  to  their  ap¬ 
pearance, — but  the  females  were  the  refuse  of  their  sex,  the  handsome  haring  been  pre¬ 
viously  disposed  of  by  sale  for  the  harems  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  The  disposition  was 
made  according  to  the  military  rank  of  the  individual,  andlic  was  compelled  to  receive  one- 
half  of  his  arrears  in  human  flesh,  and  the  other  half  in  money.  In  distributing  them,  one 
or  two  were  taken  from  each  division,  and  an  officer  with  the  rank  of  captain  received  foul- 
adults  and  three  children  in  lieu  of  1800  piasters,  whilst  one  adult  slave  was  given  between 
two  private  soldiers.  Upon  receiving  tbe  slaves,  the  officers  and  soldiers  immediately  con¬ 
ducted  their  property  to  their  habitations,  and  whilst  one  of  the  former  was  leaving  the 
court  my  attention  was  attracted  to  an  infant  two  years  and  a  half  old,  who  rushed  towards 
a  female  (whom  I  afterwards  learnt  was  its  mother),  and  seizing  her,  clung  with  the  most 
filial  affection,  imploring  her  to  resume  that  parental  protection  which  it  so  highly  valued  ; 
until  a  Turkish  soldier,  aroused  from  a  state  of  apathy  by  the  cries  of  the  child,  tore  it  from 
its  fondest. hopes,  and  instantly  separated  it  for  ever  from  her  who  alone  could  afford  it 
comfort  and  consolation  in  such  a  necessitous  and  helpless  condition.  Revolting  as  such 
sights  arc  to  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman,  I  cannot,  however,  omit  mentioning  one  other 
fact : — A  soldier  who  had  been  taken  from  Gebel  Nuba,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  who  had 
repaired  to  the  divan  to  receive  his  share  of  the  produce  of  the  gazzua,  recognised  amongst 
the  crowd  his  younger  brother,  a  boy  about  five  or  six  years  old,  who  had  just  been  cap¬ 
tured.  lie  had  placed  him  upon  his  knee,  and  was  caressing  him  most  affectionately,  when 
Mustapha  Bey  observed  the  circumstance.  lie  inquired  from  the  soldier  who  the  boy  was, 
and  learning  that  he  was  his  brother,  turned  to  the  scribe  and  inquired  his  value  ;  the  latter 
replied,  four  or  five  dollars ;  ‘  then,’  said  the  governor,  ‘  let  him  take  him  for  three,  and 
place  this  sum  to  his  account.’  ” 

The  recent  measures  adopted  by  IVlclicmct  Ali  will  greatly  ameliorate  the 
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atrocities  of  the  slave  hunts,  but  while  the  Mahometans  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and 
Arabia  continue  to  purchase  Africans,  the  Mussulman  slave-trade  will  continue 
in  full  activity. 

Dr.  Holroyd,  gives  the  following  additional  particulars  relative  to  the  interior 
slave  trade  of  Africa.  The  two  principal  merchants  at  Kartoum  are  M.  Vizicre, 
and  Soliman  Aga,  a  Turk ;  the  former  is  a  Frenchman,  and  has  many  years  been 
engaged  in  trading  first  between  Kordofan  ,and  Cairo,  and  subsequently  between 
Kartoum  and  Cairo. 

— ■ - “  At,  Kartoum,  M.  Vizi&rc  always  appears  in  the  bazaar  in  a  Frank  dress,  and  wears  the 

decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour.  From  the  pacha  having  monopolized  all  the  exports 
of  Soodan,  nothing  is  now  left  for  the  merchant  to  bring  to  Cairo  except  slaves,  and  M. 
Vizi&re  has  consequently,  from  his  immense  capital,  become  one  of  the  largest  slave-mer¬ 
chants  in  the  Belled  of  Soodan.  It  is  reported  that  lie  hoists  the  tricoloured  flag  over  his 
cargo  of  slaves  on  descending  the  river  from  Wady  Halfah  to  Cairo.  Soliman  Aga  also  takes 
slaves  to  Cairo,  and  both  he  and  M.  Viziere  return  with  similar  commodities  adapted  for  the 
market.  These  consist  of  broad  cloth,  calico,  chintzes,  pistol-belts,  saddles  and  saddle-cloths, 
bridles,  rice,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  mishmish,  kumaradeen,  sweetmeats,  shoes,  rugs,  crockery, 
hardware,  lanterns,  he.  Some  of  the  merchants  also  bring  with  them  macaroni,  vermicelli, 
wine,  and  a  few  other  luxuries  for  the  resident  Europeans.  There  are  stalls  in  the  bazaar  for 
the  merchants,  and  a  daily  market  for  necessaries  fori  the  peasants,  and  perishable  articles. 
Most  of  the  selling  is  conducted  by  means  of  criers)  who  act  the  part  of  auctioneers  ;  and 
•  -  one  may  be  seen  disposing  at  the  same  time  of  many  articles  of  wearing-apparel,  guns,  a 
mouthpiece,  a  dromedary,  and  two  or  three  head  of  slaves.  Each  article  is  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  Much  traffic  in  slaves  is  done  in  the  bazaar ;  but  besides  public  sales, 
many  arc  sold  by  private  contract.  Slaves  arc  most  abundant  after  the  gazzua  and  during 
the  commencement  of  the  khareef,  or  rainy  season  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 

I  was  at  Kartoum  in  the  former  month,  and  the  prices  were  about  as  follow: 

—  Piasters.  £  s.  £  s. 

A  good  adult  male  slave  .  .  .  .  400  to  500  4  0  to  5  0 

An  ordinary  adult  .  .  .  .  .  150  „  300  1  10  „  3  0 

A  male  slave  from  Denka  .„  .  .  .  VO  „  100  .  3  10  „  5  0 

An  Abyssinian  boy  .  .  .  .  .  000  „  1000  6  0  „  10  0 

A  female'  adult  slave  ....  200  „  400  2  0  „  4  0 

A  female  from  Denka  .  .  .  .  .  100  ,,  200  1  0  „  2  0 

An  Abyssinian  girl  .....  000  „  1500  0  0  „  15  0 

“  Children  are  cheaper  than  adults,  except  they  have  been  long  in  the  country,  can 
speak  Arabic,  and  undertake  a  little  service.” 

“  Almost  every  person  in  Kordofan  is  a  slave-merchant,  and  if  an  individual  can  gain 
only  a  few  piasters  by  the  sale,  the  unfortunate  captive  is  sure  to  change  hands.  I  lmrdlv 
ever  entered  a  house  in  El  Obeid  without  noticing  one  or  more  slaves  in  irons,  and  ! 
ascertained  that  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  this  plan  of  restraint,  as  they  frequently  ab¬ 
sconded  to  Gcbel  Dair,  a  chain  of  mountains  only  one  day  distant  from  Kordofan,  and 
not  subject  to  Mahomet  Ali  Pacha.  The  price  of  slaves  is  about  25  piasters  each  less 
than  the  list  already  given,  and  the  largest  number  is  exposed  for  sale  during  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  when  the  troops  return  from  the  gazzua.  Upon  purchasing  a 
slave  in  the  Belled  of  Soodan,  the  buyer  is  allowed  to  have  him  or  her  in  his  house  three 
nights  before  the  purchase  is  completed,  giving  a  deposit  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
price  agreed  upon  by  the  seller.  The  grounds  of  return  are  madness,  incontinence  of 
urine  at  night,  snoring,  and  the  venereal  disease.  If  the  slave  is  free  from  these  com¬ 
plaints,  the  buyer  completes  the  purchase ;  but  if  not,  ho  sends  back  the  slave  and  receives 
the  deposit.  If  the  slave  is  a  young  girl,  and  the  party  intending  to  purchase  has  con¬ 
nexion  with  her  during  her  period  of  probation,  he  cannot  return  her,  but  he  is  compelled 
to  take  her.  A  slave  who  has  had  the  smallpox  is  preferred ;  and  the  purchaser  always 
inquires  if  the  slave  has  suffered  from  this  contagious  disease. 
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“  The  duty  upon  merchandize  entering  or  passing  New  Dougolo  'is  30  piasters  the 
camel-load,  without  any  reference  to  the  kind  of  goods  transported ;  a  duty  is  also  exacted, 
upon  entering  Kartoum,  of  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  goods — thus  if  a  merchant  takes 
100  pieces  of  calico  to  Kartoum,  he  pays  a  duty  amounting  to  the  value  of  10  pieces.  The 
duty  upon  goods  entering  Kordofun  is  150  piasters  the  camel-load;  and  this  is  exclusive  of 
the  duty  at  New  Dongola..  The  duty  upon  each  slave,  black  or  Abyssinian,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  large  or  small,  at  Kordofan,  is  45  piasters.  The  duty  at  Kartoum  is  for  a  very 
pretty  black  or  Abyssinian,  60  piasters ;  for  ordinary  slaves,  45  piasters.  If  the  duty  lias 
been  paid  at  Kordofan,  and  the  slave  is  taken  through  Kartoonr,  there  is  no  extra  duty, 
unless  the  merchant  sells,  when  there  is  an  additional  tax  of  25  piasters  per  head  ;  if  the 
merchant  takes  his  slaves  to  Cairo  by  the  Nubian  desert  and  Korosko,  he  does  not  pay  a 
tax  at  El-Metemneh  or  Berber,  unless  he  disposes  of  any,  and  then  the  tax  is  25  piasters, 
similar  to  what  is  paid  at  Kartoum.  At  Aboo  Ilamcd  there  is  a  duty  of  14  piaster  each. 
The  duty  upon  slaves  of  all  kinds,  at  New  Dongola,  is  15  piasters  each.  The  duty  at 
Darrou  is' 34  piasters  '  each ;  and  at  old  Cairo  11-T  piasters.  The  slave-merchants- from 
Darfoor  pay  a  duty  of  25  piasters,  per  head  at  Essiout,  and  114  at  Old  Cairo.  The  duty 
upon .  eunuchs  is  the  same  as  upon  ..other  slaves  ;  the  taxes  are  generally  paid  by  the 
vender.” 

Berbera,  on  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  slave-merchants 
from  Sennaar  and  Kartoum,  who  proceed  to  Cairo  by  the  desert  of  Korosko. 
Here  is  a  large  traffic  in  slaves,  the  price  of  an  adult  male  negro  being  about 
450  piasters  (4/.  10s.),  and  of  a  female,  500  to  GOO  (5/.  to  6/.). 

Slavery  in  Christian  Countries. — There  arc  no  slaves  in  any  European  coun¬ 
try,  except  Turkey,  unless  the  serfs  of  Russia  and  Hungary  be  considered  slaves. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  number  of  slaves  is  about  2,750,000. 

In  Brazil,  slavery  is  in  its  fullest  meaning,  recognised  by  law.  The  number 
of  slaves  is,  however,  unknown  :  but  in  all  the  republics  of  America,  slavery  has 
been  declared  by  law  to  be  put  down  gradually. 

In  Mexico,  slavery  may,  by  the  laws,  and  by  practice,  be  considered  extinct. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  not  declared  that  any  citizens  found  engaged  in  the  - 
slave  trade  shall  be  treated  as  pirates.  In  Buenos  Ayres  the  census  of  the 
population  gives  from  600,000  to  6/5,000  of  Spaniards  and  mixed  breeds, 
but  no  slaves;  nor  does  it  appear  that  there  are  any  unless  they  be  domestic 
servants.  The  pastoral  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  little  attention  to  agri¬ 
culture,  would  seem  to  warrant  that  slavery  has  been  discontinued,  as  was 
intended  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  3d  Sept.  1826.  Slaves 
were,  however,  allowed  to  be  imported  in  small  numbers  as  domestic  servants 
only.  The  law  was  annulled  on  the  25  th  of  October  of  that  year,  and  further,  by 
decree,  in  18.33.  There  does  not  appear,  however,  any  authentic  proof  that 
slavery  has  actually  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  probability  is,  that  there  are  house¬ 
hold  servants  held  as  slaves,  and  very  few,  if  any,  agricultural  slaves  in  the 
republic. 

In  the  three  states  which  formed  the  republic  of  Colombia,  there  were,  in 
1834,  viz.— 

In  Now  Granada,  Whites,  1,058,000;  Indians,  376,000;  free  coloured,  168,000; 
slaves,  84,300.  Total,  1,686,300. 
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The  slaves  should,  since  that  period,  have  nearly  all  been  freed,  according  to 
the  law  for  gradual  abolition,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 

In  the  Republic  of  Equator  there  were,  in  1834,  viz. — Whites,  157,000 ;  Indians, 
393,000;  free  coloured,  42,000 ;  slaves,  8000.  Total,  600,000. 

These  slaves  have,  it  is  supposed,  been  nearly  all  freed  by  the  present  time. 

In  Venezuela  there  were,  in  1834,  viz. — Whites,  200,000  ;  Indians,  207,000 ;  free 
coloured,  433,009  ;  slaves*  abolished,  600,000.  Total,  900,000. 

In  Peru-Bolivia  there  appears  to  be  little,  if  any  slavery.  No  slaves  are 
given  in  the  returns. 

Within  the  republics  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  only,  does  the  legal 
process  of  abolition,  seem  to  have  been  interrupted  and  neutralized  by  practice  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  in  consequence,  that  slavery  has  become  virtually  per¬ 
manent. 

Those  countries  which  grow  sugar  by  slave  labour  and  export  it,  but  with 
which  Great  Britain  has  no  treaties  of  commerce,  are  Spain,  in  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Rico : .  France,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Isle  of  France ;  possibly  the  Birman  Em¬ 
pire,  where  previously  to  1820,  a  great  number  of  Siamese  were  captured  in  war’ 
of  whom  about  16,000  are  stated  to  have  been  made  slaves;  but  they  are  said 
to  be  employed  as  domestic  slaves,  i.  e.  household  servants  and  not  field- 
labourers. 


CHAPTER  XVII, 

THE  Fimi  REGION  OF  AFRICA. 

The  fifth  region  or  division  of  Southern  Africa,  comprehends  the  Hottentot 
country,  the  district  of  the  Cape  and  Caffraria.  With  the  exception  of  the 
arid  and  steril  coast,  between  Benguela  and  the  Hottentot  country,  and  the 
Desert  extending  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  this  region  is  generally 
fertile,  and  the  climate  temperate  and  salubrious,  yet  uncertain ;  and  the  ground 
often  parched  by  the  long  droughts,  or  deluged  by  rains.  .  The  native  inhabitants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Caffres,  are  still  more  ignorant  and  degraded,  if  possible, 
than  the  negroes.  The  soil,  although  difficult  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  from 
the  woods  being  naturally  almost  impenetrable,  yields  wheat,  culinary  vegetables, 
flax,  hemp,  grapes,  mulberries,  &c.  Salt  is  plentiful.  Iron,  copper,  and  petroleum 
are  considered  abundant.  For  Europeans  this  portion  of  Africa  is  probably  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  than  any  other.  It  may  chiefly  be  considered  under  the  dominion 
of  England ;  and  its  commerce,  agriculture,  and  pasturage,  especially  its  sheep  pas¬ 
turage,  have  become  of  considerable  value.  Yet  the  want  of  good'roads,  in  the 

*  The  slaves  in  Venezuela,  should  nearly  all  have  been  freed  by  enactments,  made  in  1819, 
and  afterwards  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case. 
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Cape  colony,  forms  a  great  impediment  to  cultivation,  and  to  bringing  the  wine,  or 
any  other  product  of  the  soil,  to  market.  The  area  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  is  calculated  at  110,256  square  miles,  being  only  one-tenth  less  than 
the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  Great  Britain,  however,  extends  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Cape  colony  so  far  as  to  include  Port  Natal,  the  area  of  the  whole 
will  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  population  in  1839  consisted  of  68,1S0  whites,  and  753091  black  and 
coloured  people. 

InlS39  the  live  stock,  and  the  arable  land  and  produce  of -the  colony  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Porter,  from  official  returns,  as  follow  : 

•“  Horses,  56,703  ;  horned  cattle,  300,809;  sheep,  2,329,191  ;  and  goats,  393,601. 


Wheat 

.  74,838  produces 

Bushels. 

395,329 

Bariev  .... 

.  21,499 

283,323 

Rye  .... 

.  5,536 

32,010 

Oats  .... 

.  33.487  .  „ 

185,759 

Maize  and  millet  . 

.  2,939 

32,068 

Peas,  beans,  potatoes,  &c. 

.  1,794 

.39,912 

As  an  agricultural  country,  whether  from  negligent  husbandry  or  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  this  colony  has  been  so  far  a  failure,  and  the  returns  per  acre 
of  wheat,  although  of  good  quality,  appear  to  be  less  than  six  bushels.  The  culture 
of  grapes  and  the  making  of  wine  has  been  attempted  to  be  encouraged  by  low 
duties  on  thejatter,  in  England.  The  quality  of  the  wine  has  not  improved,  nor 
has  the  quantity  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  The  Boors,  settled  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  attend  rather  to  their  flocks  than  to  agriculture.  The  climate  is  favourable 
to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  The  colonists  of  the  Cape  draw  up  a  very  different 
account  of  the  country  to  the  descriptions  of  several  visiters  and  travellers. 
An  article  inserted  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Graham’s  Town  Journal  states — 

“  Every  objection  that  lias  been  made  to  the  extension  of  civilized  society  in  South 
Africa  is  opposed  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  by  a  long  scries  of  indubitable  facts. 

“  Had  neither  Van  Riebeck,  or  any  other  European  adventurer,  ever  set  foot"  on  tile 
shore  of  this  country  it  might,  and  would  most  probably,  have  been  still  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  wandering  hordes  of  Hottentots,  ‘  living  without  God  and  without  hope,’ 
their  only  desire  self-gratification,  their  only  mental  exercise,  the  best  means  for  the  cir¬ 
cumvention  and  destruction  either  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  country  or  their  weaker  neigh¬ 
bours.  liy  an  all-wise  and  overruling  Providence,  tins  has  not  been  permitted — a  little 
band  of  Europeans  were  led  to  the  extreme  point  of  this  vast  continent — they  there  sowed 
the  seeds  of  colonization,  and  these  have  sprung  up  and  spread,  not  merely  to  this  frontier, 
but  also  to  the  tropic.  And  the  process  must  still  go  on.  No  merely  human  power  can 
stay  it — can  say  ‘  so  far  shaft  thou  go  and  no  farther,’  and  hence  it  remains  for  the 
British  government  to  decide  as  to  whether  it  will  wisely  take  the  initiative  in  this  stu¬ 
pendous  and  glorious  work,  or  whether  with  weak  and  coward  steps  it  will  linger  in  the 
rear,  and  tardily  follow,  as  in  the  Natal  case,  a  movement,  which  it  may  encumber,  but 
cannot  possibly  prevent. 

“  The  last  twenty-three  years  afford  eminent  examples  in  each  of  these  respects. 
Refer  for  instance  to  the  returns  below,  and  what  do  wc  learn  therefrom  ?  Why  that  in 
one.  solitary  instance,  where  the  government  has  led  colonization,  the  most  important 
benefits  have  resulted  therefrom  to  the  whole  colony.  The  Albany  settlement  was  planted 
in  1820,  at  an  expense  to -the  nation  of  50,000/.,  and  what  do  we  already  behold  as  the 
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result  ?  The  desert  converted  into  a  garden  ;  towns,  villages,  and  liandets,  presenting 
themselves  where  all  before  was  a  cheerless  solitude  ;  the  busy  hum  of  industry  heard  in 
every  direction,  the  establishment  of  just  laws,  education  and  religion  diffusing  their  benign 
and  sovereign  and  eternal  influences  throughout  the  land,  and  a  trade  created  which 
absorbs  merchandize,  chiefly  English  manufactures,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  ICO, 000/. 
per  annum,  raising  and  sending  home  raw  material  in  one  year  to  the  extent  of  113,000/. 
There  is  no  brighter  example  in  the  world’s  history  of  the  advantages  of  colonization  than 
is  presented  within  a  circle  of  country  from  the  centre  of  which  we  now  write.  But  still 
let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  success,  great  and  decisive  its  it  is,  is  the  mere  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  what  may,  with"  the  blessing  of  Providence,  he  reasonably  expected.” 

“  Tlie  great  staple  of  the  province,  wool,  is  only  the  product  of  the  hist  twelve  years — 
and  yet  recent  as  this  is,  it  amounts  already  in-quantity  to  1,000,000  lbs.  for  the  past 
year,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is  within  a  fraction  of  47,000/.  In  the  next  ten  years 
this,  with  moderate  success,  may  be  quadrupled.  - 
.  “  Now  look  at  tlie  reverse  of  this  picture.  At  Natal  the  government  have  obstinately 
opposed  the  progress  of  colonization.  To  stop  it  altogether  was  beyond  the  power  of  any 
government.  And  what  has  been  the  deplorable  consequences  ?  We  have  been  tolhhiij  of 
philanthropy,  and  aulitiiy  so  as  to  occasion  the  destruction  of  thousands  of  human  lives — 
preaching  economy,  and  squandering  treasure  like  dirt — showing  tlie  duty  of  allegiance, 
and  exciting  to  disaffection  — calling  for  pence,  and  provoking  to  hostility.  And  after  all  the 
very  measure  must  be  adopted,  which  had  it  been  taken  at  the  outset,  would  have  prevented 
all  the  mischief. 

“  An  important  circumstance  should  not  be  overlooked  in  reference  to  these  returns, 
and  that  is  the  wool  export  of  the  Eastern  Province,  of  only  twelve  years’ creation,  exceeds 
the  staple  and  ancient  export  of  the  Western  Province,  wine,  by  784 of. ! 

“  Another  subject  of  deep  consideration  for  those  who  legislate  for  the  colony,  is  the 
relative  progress  of  its  two  great  divisions— the  eastern  and  western. 

“  The  extraordinary  increase,  too,  in  the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  customs  in  the 
Eastern  Port,  from  1369/.  in  1835  to  10,846/.  in  1842  must  also  strike  every  person,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  these  returns,  and  it  very  naturally  suggests  the 
question — Why,  when  the  government  of  the  colony  builds,  manages,  and  keeps  in  repair 
three  jetties  at  Cape  Town,  the  beautiful  structure  now  complete  at  Port  Elizabeth  to  the 
length  of  481  feet  of  wooden  piles  and  decking,  besides  207  feet  of  the  best-built  masonry 
abutment  (entirely  by  private  contributions,  to  the  extent  of  6000/.)  should  be  left  to 
languish  for  want  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  from  the  government  purse,  the  purpose  being 
exclusively  that  of  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  colony.” 

The  commercial  regulations,  navigation  and  trade  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape' 
will  be  comprised  hereafter,  under  the  head  of  Biutisii  Possessions. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Till:  SIXTH  REGION  OF  AFRICA. 

Txie  sixth  region  of  Eastern  Africa,  extends  along  tlie  sea-coast,  from  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  20  deg.  S.  bounding  on  Southern  Africa,  or  the  Cape  district,  to  12  deg.  N. 
(bounding  on  Abyssinia),. and  including  a  vast  interior  country,  with  the  coasts  of 
Sofala,  and  Mosambique,  where  the  Portuguese  have  long  bad  establishments ; 
the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  Ajan,  and  Soumalis.  We  may  also  include  as  append¬ 
ages  the  islands  of  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  and  Bourbon,  and  the  small  islands 
which  lie  off  the  coast. 
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This  immense  region  is  occupied  by  ignorant  barbarous  races,  ruled  or  com¬ 
manded  by  despotic  chiefs ;  and  its  numerous  states  are  generally  described  as 
having  ever  been  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  anarchy.  We  have,  however,  no 
information  to  justify  our  saying  much  on  this  or  any  other  subject  relative  to 
Eastern  Africa.  The  journals  of  the  jesuit,  Antonia  Fernandez ;  reports  made 
at  different  periods  to  the  Portuguese  government;  the  information  collected  by 
Malte-Brun ;  by  M.  Brue,  and  introduced  on  his  admirable  chart  of  Africa ;  by 
M.  Balbi,  and  by  the  editors  of  the  Aimuaire  du  Commerce ;  and  the  reports 
and  journals  of  English  naval  officers  and  traders,  enable  us  to  say  little  more 
of  Eastern  Africa,  than  that  the  coasts  of  Mosambique  and  Sofala  are  indented 
with  bays,  and  in  many  parts  skirted  with  islands,  and  have  several,  but  few 
good,  harbours;  that  the  Zambeze,  supposed  to  flow  from  Nigritia  through 
these  countries,  appears  to  be  a  great  river,  which,  with  its  other  mouths, 
the  Quilimana  and  Couma,  discharge  into  the  straits  of  Mosambique ;  that  many 
other  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Indian  ocean,  although  considered  to  be  of 
great  length,  and  navigable,  are  only  known  to  Europeans  at  the  sea-coast;  that 
Mosambique  and  Sofala  have  excellent  soils,  which  produce,  where  cultivated, 
indigo,  sugar-cane,  rice,  wheat,  potatoes,  beans,  maize,  all  kinds  of  fruits ;  and 
in  a  wild  state,  oranges,  lemons,  oleaginous  plants  and  trees ;  senna,  rhubarb, 
and  countless  medicinal  plants;  the  vine,  mulberry,  and  olive;  and  excellent 
teak  and  other  valuable  timber  trees. 

Wild  fowl  are  abundant,  and  a  great  variety  of  fish  is  stated  to  frequent  the 
rivers  and  coasts — the  crocodile  and  hippopotamus  infest  the  Zambeze;  the  lion, 
tiger,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  numerous  fierce  animals  and  reptiles  inhabit 
the  forests;  gold-dust  is  still  considered  to  be  abundant;  iron  and  copper  plen¬ 
tiful.  -The  whole  country  is  still,  however,  in  the  wildest  state  of  barbarism; 
and  the  blacks  who  inhabit  it  are  in  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  condition. 

England  has  scarcely  any  commercial  intercourse  whatever  with  this  ex- 
tensive  section  of  the  world.  The  Portuguese,  and  the  Arabs  of  Mascate,  are, 
and  have  long  been,  the  traders  to  Eastern  Africa.  One  of  the  partners  of  an 
enterprising  English  house  who  visited  the  coast,  three  years  ago,  for  the  purpose 
chiefly  of  obtaining  information,  has  stated  tour  that  its  neglected  resources  are 
of  valuable  commercial  importance. 

The  following  sketches  of  the  principal  places  along  the  sea-coast,  are  founded 
on  the  authority  of  some  recent  Portuguese  accounts,  Milburn’s  Oriental  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Annvaire  du  Commerce  and  the  Bulletins  of  the  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

.SEAPORTS  AND  TRADE  OF  EASTERN  AFRICA. 

Port  Natal,  now  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  is  situated  in  latitude 
29  deg.  5G  min.  S.,  and  longitude  about  31  deg.  30  min.  E.  The  river  is  wide 
at  its  entrance.  The  bar  is  very  dangerous,  not  havihg  more  than  5  feet  at  low 
water,  and  the  sea  rises  but  5  feet  more,  except  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  when  there  is  about  1 2  feet  at  high  water.  The  course  over  the  bar, 
which" is  very  narrow,  is  to  the  S.  W.  the  swell  being  very  great;  two  or  three 
seas  will  carry  a  vessel  over  it,  and  then  the  water  deepens  to  3,  4,  and  5  fathoms. 

This  place  was  much  frequented  by  the  earlier  voyagers  to  India,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Portuguese  from  Mosambique,  who  imported  coarse  piece-goods,  chiefly 
blue  cloth,  iron,  beads,  tobacco,  and  spirits ;  and  received  in  return,  elephants’ 
teeth,  cattle,  and  sometimes  ambergris.  The  natives  are  said  to  be  inoffensive, 
but  generally  go  armed  with  lances,  and  bows  and  arrows ;  and  that  their  houses 
built  nearly  all  of  straw  and  mats,  but  in  a  neat  manner.  The  river  abounds 
with  fish,  and  turtle  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 

Delagoa  Bay  is  of  considerable  extent,  being  about  7  leagues  broad  from 
east  to  west,  and  near  20  leagues  deep  from  north  to  south ;  but  the  channel  on 
account  of  the  shoals  on  both  sides,  is  not  more  than  five  miles  in  breadth.  The 
north  point,  or  Cape  St.  Mary’s,  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
is  in  lat.  25  deg.  58  min.  S,,  and  long.  33  deg.  15  min.  E.  This  island  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  rocky  channel. 

This  bay  has  three  principal  rivers ;  viz.,  Manica,  Delagoa,  and  Machavanna. 
Manica,  the  northernmost,  when  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1545,  was  the 
only  one  navigable  for  large  vessels ;  here  they  formed  a  settlement  and  built  a 
fort,  but  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  entrance  being  choked  with  sand. 
The  Delagoa  river,  which  has  a  bar  with  about  15  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  is 
the  only  one  at  present  frequented  by  English  vessels.  The  Dutch  settled  a  fac¬ 
tory  here,  which  they  held  till  1727>  when  a  strong  squadron  of  English  pirates 
who  had  their  rendezvous  on  Madagascar,  after  plundering  the  Dutch  ware¬ 
houses,  razed  them  and  the  fort  to  the  ground.  In  1777  an  establishment  was 
made  here,  on  account  of  the  Ostend  East  India  Company,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Bolts,  who  built  warehouses,  and  erected  a  battery  of  1 2  guns  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river.  In  consequence  of  a  protest  from  the  Portuguese  go¬ 
vernment,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  disavowed  the  settlement,  and  a  force  was  sent 
from  Goa,  who  treated  the  Imperialists  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the 
Dutch  were  treated  by  tire  pirates  in  1727;  their  ships,  cflects,  and  men,  having 
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been  seized  and  carried  off.  The  Machavanna  river,  about  8  leagues  south  from 
Delagoa  river,  is  not  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  G  feet  water ;  such 
vessels  can  proceed  about  GO  miles  above  the  entrance,  where  the  trade  is  carried 
on,  and  where  the  chief  usually  resides. 

Delagoa  river  has  been  much  frequented  by  South  Sea  whalers,  as  the  bay, 
which  is  very  commodious  and^safe,  abounds  in  whales.  It  is  navigable  by  ves¬ 
sels  drawing  about  12  feet  water, Tor  upwards  of  40  miles,  and  for  large  boats  for 
about  200.  Ships  commonly  lie  about  two  miles  up  the  river,  where  they  have 
deep  water,  and  arc  perfectly  secure  from  all  winds.  A  considerable  trade  was 
formerly  carried  on  at  the  rivers  in  the  bay,  for  elephants’  teeth  and  gold-dust. 
The  huts  of  the  natives  are  neat,  and  circular,  about  15  feet  in  diameter,  having 
only  one  entrance,  and  surrounded  with  palisadocs  about  four  feet  high.  The 
natives  are  Caflrcs,  of  a  bright  black  colour.  They  seem  a  goodnatured  and 
harmless  people,  but  are  sharp-and  cunning,  and  ask  three  times  more  than  they 
will  take  for  their  goods.  They  are  great  beggars,  particularly  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river:  the  natives  at  a  distance  up  the  rivers  arc  reckoned  more  treache¬ 
rous  and  ferocious  than  those  in  the  bay. 

•  Imports  and  Exports. — The  Portuguese  used  to  send  a  ship  occasionally  to 
this  river,  from  Mosambiquc,  and  the  Parsecs,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  have 
sent'  small  vessels  at  different  times,  their  imports  consisting  of  Arrangoc  beads, 
buttons,  brass  wire,  cutlery,  copper,  iron,  piece-goods,  pipes,  sugar,  spirits, 
tobacco,  and  wearing-apparel. 

Their  returns  were  principally  elephants’  teeth :  the  Portuguese  have  also 
taken  slaves  to  Mosambiquc.  Ambergris  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  like¬ 
wise  gold-dust  in  small  quantities,  and  hippopotami’s  teeth. 

J’rovisions. — Mr.  Milhurn  says,  “  Provisions  and  refreshments  are  to  be  procured  in 
plenty,  and  very  reasonably,  after  permission  of  the  chief  is  obtained,  'lliere  is  a  kind  of 
master-attendant  here,  called  the  king  of  the  water;  he  informs  the  chief  of  the  arrival  of 
any  ship  in  the  bay,  and  you  cannot  purchase  any  bullocks  till  the  chief  comes  down  to 
his  house  at  the  landing-place,  where  you  must  make  him  a  present  of  some  old  clothes 
and  liquor :  he  gives  you  in  return  a  bullock,  after  which  you  may  get  what  you  want 
everyday.  The  master-attendant  has  a  great  number  of  cattle;  he  comes  on  board  your 
ship,  remains  as  long  as  you  please,  and  will  accompany  any  officer  on  shore  to  trade  :  by 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  him,  you  can  get  every  thing  that  can  be  procured  here.  The 
bullocks  arc  very  good  ;  for  a  piece  of  coarse  Surat  piecesgoods,  one  weighing  between 
three  and  four  hundredweight  may  be  got  ;  fowls  for  an  iron  hoop  each,  or  two  metal 
buttons  ;  vegetables,  and  fruit,  for  old  clothes,  empty  bottles,  &cv  Turtle  is  sometimes  to 
be  met  with.  Firewood  and  water  arc  in  plenty,  and  easily  procured.  The  bay  ainl 
rivers  abound  with  a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  which  are  brought  off’ by  the  natives  in  their 
boats,  and  cost  a  mere  trifle.”, 

.  From  Delagoa  Bay  to  Cape  Corientes,  in  latitude  24  deg.  1  min.  S.,  and 
longitude  35  deg.  51  min.  E.,  the  coast  lias  been  seldom  visited  by  Europeans, 
and  has  been  hitherto  little  known,  except  probably  to  the  Portuguese. 

Imiamiian  Bay  is  five  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Corientes,  about 
three  miles  to  the  westward  of  which,  is  (he  entrance  of  the  river,  in  latitude 
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23  deg.  47  min.  S.,  and  longitude  35  deg.  52  min.  E. ;  but  on  account  of  the 
numerous  shoals  in  the  bay,  it  is  only  frequented  by  small  vessels.  Inbamban 
Town  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  river.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  have  here  a  resident,  and  a  few  troops  for  his  protection.  Vessels  from 
Mosambiquccomc  here  to  trade  for  slaves,  elephants5  teeth,  and  gold-dust. 

—  SoFAT.A  is  situated  up  a  river,  navigable  only  by  small  vessels,  having  a^bar 
at  its  entrance,  which  has  only  1 2  or  14  feet  on  it  at  low  water.  The  fort  of 
Sofala  is  on  a  point  of  land,  insulated  at  high  water,  in  latitude  20  deg.  15  min. 
S.,  and  longitude  34  deg.  45  min.  E. ;  the"  town,  which  principally  consists  of 
huts,  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  anchorage  is  about  four  miles 
from  the  fort,  in  five  fathoms,  having  the  flagstaff  bearing  N.  33  deg.  W.  Ships 
ought  not  to  enter  this  place  without  a  pilot  A  Portuguese  resident,  with  a 
party  of  men,  are  stationed  here ;  there  arc  also  some  merchants,  who  procure 
elephants’  teeth,  slaves,  gold-dust,  &c.  N 

Sofala  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  soon  after  their  discovery  of.,  the  pas¬ 
sage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  were  kindly  received;  and  in  150/, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  they  experienced  from  the  Arab  merchants  fre¬ 
quenting  the  port,  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort,  which  they  have  held 
ever  since:  the  climate  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  its  commercial  importance  is 
greatly  diminished. 

The  imports  arc  coarse  piece-goods,  and  other  articles  suitable  to  the  taste  of 
the  natives;  the  returns  are  gold,  elephants’  teeth,  and  slaves.  It  is  said  that, 
from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sofala,  more  than  2,000,000  mctigals  of 
gold  were  formerly  extracted,  the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  1,GGG,GGG/. 
sterling.  The  trade  in  slaves  is  still  considerable.  The  Arabs  have  long  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  this  part  of  the  eastern  coast. 

At  Sofala,  and  other  places  where  the  Portuguese  have  residents,  a  guard 
is  usually  placed  on  board  any  vessel  that  may  touch,  to  prevent  illicit  trade ; 
but,  by  gaining  tbe  favour  of  the  commandant,  trade  may  be  transacted  at  most 
of  these  places.  They  are  all  subordinate  to  Mosambique,  and  all  the  Portu¬ 
guese  coasting- vessels  belong  to  that  port. 

Ships  touching  at  different  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  little  frequented, 
ought  to  be  careful  in  landing  with  their  boats,  as  the  natives  of  many  places 
are  much  prejudiced  against  Europeans ;  arnlnot  without  cause.  Both  French 
and  English  vessels,  as  well  as  Portuguese,  who  formerly  visited  the  coast,  after 
enticing  the  natives  on  board,  carried  them  away,  and  sold  them  as  slaves.  A 
vessel  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  famed  for  procuring  slaves  in  this 
manner ;  and  it  is  said  that,  before  the  abolition  of  British  slavery,  when  this 
vessel  was  lurking  at  an  island  called  Chulawan,  to  the  southward  of  Sofala, 
the  son  of  the  chief,  governing  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  oppo¬ 
site  the  island,  with  several  of  his  subjects,  were  allured  on  board,  under 
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pretence  of  friendship,  and  carried  away  to  the  Cape,  where  most  of  the  slaves 
were  formerly  procured  in  this  perfidious  manner. 

The  Cuaia  or  Zambezc  river,  is  in  many  places  more  than  a  league  broad. 
About  20  leagues  from  its  joining  tbe  sea  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  the 
southernmost  of  which  is  called  Luabo ;  this  also  divides  itself  into  two 
branches :  the  other  principal  arm  is  the  Quilimane.  In  the  middle  of  the 
river  there  arc  several  islands.  The  entrance  of  Luabo  river  is  in  about' 
19  deg.  S.  latitude;  that  of  Quilimane  in  18  deg.  10  min.  S.,  and  longitude  37 
deg.  30  min.  E.  ■ 

The  town  of  Quilimane  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  about 
five  leagues  from  its  entrance.  The  river  has  a  bar,  having  only  2£  fathoms  on 
it  at  low  water  ;  here  the  Mosambique  vessels  discharge  their  cargoes  into  small 
boats,  to  proceed  to  Sena,  the  principal  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  river, 
which  is  more  than  GO  leagues  distant,  in  latitude  17  degr37  minr  S.  Large 
quantities  of  gold-dust  have  been  annually  procured  at  Sena,  likewise  elephants’ 
teeth,  wax,  rhinoceros-horns,  hides,  &c.  The  Africans  from  the  interior  have 
sometimes  arrived  from  distant  regions, — taking  two  or  three  months’  time 
to  travel  to  Sena,  to  purchase  European  and  Indian  goods  for  gold.  This 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  has  been  considered  the  Peru  of  the 'Portuguese ;  gold 
was  formerly  so  common  in  the  interior,  that  many  of  their  household  utensils 
were  made  of  this  metal.  The  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on  from  Quilimane ; 
but  the  trade  in  gold  and  ivory  has  decreased. 

Mosamhiuue  Island  is  situated  in  lat.  15  deg.  1  min.  S.,  and  long.  40  deg. 
40  min.  E.  It  is  the  principal  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  east  coast  of 
^  Africa,  and  the  metropolis  to  which  the  others  are  subordinate.  The  harbour  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  is  formed  by  the  islands  of  St.  Jago  and  St. 

'  George,  which  are  to  the  southward  of  its  entrance,  and  that  of  Mosambique, 
about  three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  others.  Mosambique  Island  is  not 
above  three  miles  in  circumference,  to  the  westward  of  which  is  the  harbour. 
Ships  generally  anchor  within  St.  George’s  Island,  and  wait  for  a  pilot  to  carry 
them  to  the  proper  anchorage. 

Mosambique  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  under  De  Gama,  in  1498. 
It  was  then  described  as  “  a  large  town,  full  of  merchants,  who  traded  with  the 
Moors  of  India  for  spices,  precious  stones,  and  other  commodities.”  The  natives 
received  De  Gama  in  a  friendly  manner,  taking  them  to  be  Turks.  On  discover¬ 
ing  them  to  be  Christians,  it  is  asserted,  that  they  laid  a  plan  for  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  which  was  discovered  in  time  for  De  Gama  to  remove  from  the  harbour ; 
but  that  being  in  want  of  water,  he  took  the  place  by  force,  and  previous  to  his 
-  departure  for  India  he  cannonaded  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  town.  In 
1510  the  Portuguese  obtained  permission  to  settle  a  factory  at  Mosambique, 
under  the  pretence  of  wanting  a  station  to  procure  refreshments  for  their  out- 
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ward  and  homeward  bound  ships.  They  soon  after  expelled  the  inhabitants, 
and  have  retained  possession  ever  since.  Its  climate  is  said  to  have  improved. 

Mosambique  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  several  large  churches,  convents, 
and  other  public  buildings.  Many  of  the  houses  arc  well  built,  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  town  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  huts.  Water  is  scarce,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  large  cisterns. 

The  Portuguese  ships  have  generally  stopped  here  on  their  voyages  to  and 
f-om  India ;  and  a  considerable, trade  was  long  carried  on  with  the  neighbouring 
places  on  the  coast,  principally  for  slaves.  About  10,000  were  annually  exported 
to  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  the  Portuguese  settlements  on.thc  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  to  India.  Although,  under  the  treaty  between  England  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  this  traffic  is  illegal,  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  a  horrible 
manner. — - 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  a  guard  is  placed  on  board,  to  prevent 
illicit  trade ;  notwithstanding  which,  with  proper  management,  whatever  goods 
are  required,  may  be  readily  obtained. 

Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  coins  current  arc  Spanish  dollars,  cru- 
sados,  and  testoons ;  4  testoons  making  1  crusado,  the  exchange  of  which  with 
Spanish  dollars  varies  from  250  to  2/0  crusados  per  100  dollars. 

The  weights  arc  the  frazil  and  the  baliar ;  20  of  the  former  making  one  of  the 
latter,  which  is  considered  equal  to  240  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  duties  on  foreign  goods  when  imported  is  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Imports  and  Exports. — The  principal  article  of  trade  is  slaves.  Gold  is  annu¬ 
ally  brought  from  Sennaar  and  Sofala ;  and  amber,  ambergris,  elephants’  -teeth, 
columbo-root,  tortoiseshell,  and  cowries. 

The  trade  carried  on  between  Mosambique  and  the  British  settlements  in 
India  was  at  one  time  considerable.  It  is  now  of  little  value. 

M osambique.  is  chiefly  dependant  on  Madagascar  and  other  places  for  provi¬ 
sions,  which  are  consequently  dear.  Water  is  very  scarce,  there  being  only  two 
good  wells, — one  on  the  islahd,  and  the  other  on  the  main  ;  the  rest  are  brackish. 
Wood  is  procured  from  the  mainland,  where  the  Portuguese  have  gardens,  which 
produce  vegetables  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  An  English  mercantile  house  has 
been  lately  established  here.  * 

Querimua  is  the  name  given  to  a  cliain  of  islands  extending  as  far  as  Cape 
Delgado  along  the  coast.  That  called  Querimba,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole,  is 'in  lat.  about  12  deg.  20  min.  S.,  and  longitude  40  deg.  58  min.  E., 
being  about  four  or  5  miles  long,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  group.  These 
islands  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Arabs,  but  the  Portuguese,  in  their  early 
voyages  into  these  seas,  not  only  plundered  them,  under  the  pretence  of  their 
being  Mahometans,  but  murdered  them  all,  without  sparing  either  age  or  sex. 
They  remained  uninhabited  a  long  time,  till  at  length  some  Portuguese  from  Mo- 
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sambique  and  Goa  settled  upon  them,  and  brought  slaves  to  till  the  ground,  arid 
defend  them.  On  Qucrimba  there  arc  some  well-built  houses,  not  contiguous  to 
each  other,  but  scattered  like  so  many  farmhouses.  The  church  stands  in  the 
centre  of  them,  and  mass  is  performed  by  a  priest. 

Macaloe  bay  or  harbour  is  situated  about  18  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Qucrimba,  and  is  formed  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  Macaloc.'  Should 
a  ship  wish  to  stop  here,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  signal  for  a  pilot.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  point  on  the  main,  is.  the  town,  directly  opposite  the  island 
Jilacaloe,  where  the  sultan  resides,  and  where  vessels  that  trade  to  this  place 
anchor  in  seven  or  eight  fathoms,  good  holding-ground,  mud  and  sand. 

Moxgallou  River  opens  to  the  N.  W.  of  Cape  Delgado,  in  lat.  10  deg.  7 
min.  S.  It  is  difficult  of  access,  but  lias  from  9  to  11  fathoms  in  the  fair  channel 
up  to  the  anchorage  above  the  town,  which  is  a  little  within  the  north  point  of 
the  river.  „  Provisions  are  to  be  procured  in  abundance,  likewise  firewood,  but 
good  water  with  difficulty.  A  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  some  years  ago, 
and  to  .some  extent  still  by  t  he  Arabs,  in  slaves,  elephants’-  teeth,  &c. 

Lindy  River. — About  six  leagues  from  the  former,  is  large,  and  easy  of 
access,  having  many  villages  around,  the  principal  of  which  is  Lindy,  on  the 
northern  side.  It  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  harbour,  where  provisions,  wood, 
and  water  may  be  easily  procured. 

Coast  of  Zvnguebar. — The  climate  of  this  country  is  remarkably  hot,  and 
said  to  be  very  unhealthy. 

Quiloa,  is  situated  on  an  island,  in  latitude  8  deg.  41  min.  S.,  and  longitude 
39  deg.  47  min.  E.  The  island  is  about  six  miles  long  from  north  to  south.  The 
harbour  is  between  the  island  and  the  main,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  ships 
of  any  size,  where  they  lie  secure  in  all  weathers.  The  untrance  is  intricate. 
The  town  is  represented  as  large  and  well  built;  the  houses  of*  stone,  two  or 
three  stories  high,  having  terraced  roofs.  The  streets  are  very  narrow :  on  one 
side  of  the  town  is  the  fort,  where  the  governor  resides;  it  is  strong,  and  sur¬ 
rounded.  by  a  ditch.  Guiloa  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1500,  who 
were  kindly  received  by  the  reigning  prince ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  given  of  them  by  the  Arab  merchants  frequenting  the  port,  the  intercourse 
with  them  was  broken  off,  and  they  were  refused  to  trade  in  his  dominions ; 
they  therefore  proceeded  to  India,  attacking  all  the  Arab  ships  they  met  with  in 
their  way,  in  revenge  for  the  affront  they  had  received  from  those  of  Quiloa.  In 
1 505  the  Portuguese,  under  D’Almeyda,  attacked  and  took  the  town,  built  a 
strong  fort,  and  left  a  garrison  of  500  men,  who  were  afterwards  driven  out  by 
the  Arabs ;  since  which  period  it  has  remained  in  their  hands ;  or  rather,  like 
the  whole  coast  of  Zanguebar,  in  the  possession  of'  the  Imaum  of  Mascate,  under 
whose  sovereignty  it  now  is.  -  -  ‘ 

The  trade  of  this  port,  which  was  formerly,  but  hot  now,  important,  is  carried 
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on  by  tlie  Mascate  Arabs ;  they  import  piece-goods  of  various  kinds,  suga 
arrack,  spices,  &c.,  and  receive,  in  return,  slaves,  and  elephants’  teeth.  Tli 
place  has  been  seldom  visited  by  Europeans. 

Zanzibar  is  the  largest  island  on  this  part,of  the  coast,  and  on  sailing  along, 
it  has  a  most  beautiful  appearance;  its  north  end  is  in  latitude  6  deg.  26  min.  S., 
and  longitude  39  deg.  4G  min.  E.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  1503, 
when  they  took  a  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  place,  whereupon  in  re¬ 
taliation  the  king  made  an  attempt  upon  the  Portuguese  ships ;  but  being  defeated, 
peace  was  concluded,  the  king  agreeing  to  pay  tribute.  In  1509  the  inhabitants 
having  neglected  to  pay  the  tribute,  the  town  was  attacked,  plundered,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Portuguese.  The  English  first- visited  it  in  1591 ;  but  it  has  since 
then  been  rarely  frequented  by  the  English. 

There  are  two  harbours,  the  outer  and  inner,  both  fit  for  receiving  large  ships. 
The  British  ships  of  war,  Leopard  and  Orestes  were  forced  into  Zanzibar  in  1/99 
for  refreshments;  the  following  were  the  observations  entered  in  their  journals  : 

“  Got  a  pilot  on  board,  and  ran  close  into  the  inner  harbour  at  low  water,  through  a 
very  narrow  channel,  scarce  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  anchored  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  The  fort  saluted  with  three  guns,  as  did  a  ship  under  Moorish  colours,  bound 
to  Mascate.  The  town  is  composed  of  some  few  good  houses  ;  the  rest  are  huts  of  straw 
mat,,  which  are  very  neat.  The  latitude  of  the  town  is  6  deg.  (j  min.  S.,  and  longitude 
•39  deg.  33  min.  E.  The  inhabitants  made  every  profession  of  serving  us;  but  they  were 
so  slow  and  indolent,  that  we  had  but  little  assistance  from  them  by  boats.  We  com¬ 
pleted  the  water  within  a  few  tons  with  tlie  ship’s  boats  ;  by  watching  the  tides,  you  get 
plenty  of  water  at  Freshwater  River,  which  is--about  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
anchorage  ;  you  roll  your  casks  some  distance  from  the  beach,  and  hale  out  of  the  stream  ; 
but  at  high  water  it  is  rather  brackish  ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  (ill  with  the  falling  tide, 
and  take  them  off  with  the  flood.  There  are  several  wells  in  and  about  the  town,  but  they 
will  not  allow  the  water  to  bo  taken  from  some  of  them  from  religious  motives.  They  will 
supply  you  with  plenty  of  wood.  ■  • 

“  II  ere  you  can 'obtain  many  kinds  of  refreshments;  but  as  the  governor  made  a 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  all  kinds'  of  articles,  we  paid  exorbitantly  dear  for  them  ;  the  in¬ 
habitants  sell  their  things  much  cheaper.  We  got  very  fine  bullocks,  goats,  poultry,  rice, 
cocoa-nut  oil,  &c.  The  fruits  are  very  delicious,  and  they  have  all  kinds.  There  is  good 
fishing  here,  and  turtle  is  occasionally  taken.  The  small  trading- vessels  from  Mascate  and 
the  lied  Sea,  after  discharging  their  cargoes,  which  arc  chiefly  dates,  always  dismantle,  and 
move  into  an  inner  harbour  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  wait  the  return  of  the  monsoon. 
This  island  is  tributary  to  the  Imaum  of  Mascate,  and  the  governor  is  appointed  by  him. 
They  have  a  great  trade  with  the  French  from  the  Mauritius,  in  slaves  and  coffee,  and 
many  of  them  talk  that  language  in  consequence.  The  inhabitants  profess  the  Mahometan 
religion.  In.  their  modes  of  traffic  they  are  very  singular;  a  guinea  is  of  no  value,  but  an 
anchor  button,  or  a  button  of  any  kind,  is  a  gem  in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  class  of  people  ; 
an  instance  occurred  on  board  the  Leopard,  where  they  refused  a  guinea  which  was  offered 
in  change  for  some  fowls,  and  a  marine’s  button  put  an  end  to  the  bargain.  They  al¬ 
ways  go  armed,  and  appear  very  timid,  except  when  a  considerable  number  are  together.” 

This  account  is  still  applicable. 

The  followingjiccount  of  its  trade  was  lately  published  in  the.  bulletin  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Paris  : 

“  The  trade  of  Zanzibar  with  the  states  of  Europe,  is  still  unimportant. 

“  The  principal  articles  exported  from  Zanzibar  are  as  follow  : 
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“  Ivor]/. — This  article  is  brought  from  die  East  Coast  of  Africa  by  the  natives  of 
Mouyao,  Moyaco,  Mocamba,  Mongourou,  Mokami,  Moussagara,  and  Manamouezi.  The 
ivory  from  this  last  place  is  esteemed  the  best,  being  heavier,  whiter,  and  the  teeth  larger. 
About  3  2,000  frazhelas,  of  35  lbs.  each,  are  annually  brought  to  market. 

“  Resin  Copal. — This  is  found  at  various  places  on  the  coast  between  the  Cape  del 
Gado  and  Mombaa.  About  30,000  or  32,000  frazhelas  are  annually  sold. 

“  Rhinoceros- horns. — These  come  from  the  coast  through  Quiloa,  the  ports  of  the 
south,  and  Brava. 

“  Ox-hides. — These  come  from  Brava  and  Laamo. 

“  J Fax. — This  is  from  the  coast  near  Coachi.  About  150  or  160  frazhelas  are  an¬ 
nually  exported.  The  greater  part  i3  made  into  candles,  and  sent  to  Mascate. 

“  Sesame  and  Millet  is  also  brought  from  the  coast  to  Zanzibar. 

“  Cloves. — The  plantations  on  the  island  produced,  at  the  last  harvest,  about  9000 
frazhelas,  which  were  exported  to  America,  India,  Mascate  and  Mocha. 

“  Cocoa-nut  Oil. — About  18,000  frazhelas  are  annually  manufactured  in  Zanzibar, 
and  this  might  be  easily  doubled.  Almost  all  is  exported  to  America  and  England. 

“  The  following  articles  arc  also  brought  to  market  in  Zanzibar  : — Tortoiseshell,  aloes, 
myrrh,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gum  arabie  and  frankincense. . 

“  The  principal  articles  imported  into  Zanzibar  are  as  follow : 

“  Glusr.ware,  viz.,  necklaces,  rings,  and  bracelets,  made  of  glass  beads.  These  find  a 
ready  sale  at  Zanzibar,  and  the  surrounding  coast.  They  come  from  Italy  through  Egypt 
and  Djeddat.  The  value  imported  is  about  23,7603. 

“  Cotton. Manufactures. — 800  or  1000  bales  of  white  calico  are  annually  imported 
from  America,  and  250  or  300  of  a  finer  quality  from  England. 

“  Cotton  Stuffs. — Printed  cottons  come  from  India  to  the  amount  of  about  500  pieces, 
in  Arab  vessels. 

“  Brass  and  Iron  IFire. — These  articles  are  in  great  demand  on  the  coast.  About 
j  5,000  frazhelas  of  brass  are  annually  imported. 

“  Sugar. — This  is  brought  from  India,  and  a  small  quantity  from  America.  Only 
about  400  or  500  bags  are  annually  consumed  in  Zanzibar. 

“  Rice. — A  large  quantity  comes  from  the  island  of  Pemba,  and  Bombay  and  Mada¬ 
gascar  also  furnish  it. 

“  In  addition  to  the  above  articles,  the  following  are  imported  into  Zanzibar  : 

“  From  India. — Earthenware,  hardwares,  betel-nuts,  pepper,  and  various  spices, 
cutlery,  nails,  and  native  stuffs. 

“  From  America. — Naval  stores,  furs,  and  gunpowder. 

“  From  Fnglatul.— Glasswares,  hardwares  and  utensils,  silks,  cloths,  &c. 

“  From  Mascate. — Stulls  for  turbans,  dates,  raisins,  almonds,  coffee,  and  drugs.”  , 

Momhaz. — This  port,  which  is  also  under  the  Imaum  of  Mascate,  is  formed 
by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  which  extends  round  Mombaz  island,  situated  inside 
of  the  two  points  that  form  the  entrance.  The  town  and  forts  are  bn  the  island, 
a  little  within  the  harbour,  in  latitude  about  4  deg.  4  min.  S.,  and  longitude  40 
deg.  2  min.  E. 

Mr.  Milburn  (in  1815)  describes  “  the  town  as  large,  and  many  of  the  houses  hand¬ 
some  aud  well  built ;  the  streets  are  straight  and  narrow ;  the  two  forts  are  strong,  and 
well  furnished  with  camion.  The  Portuguese,  under  Vasco  de  Gama,  arrived  hero  April  7, 
1497.  In  1507  Almeida,  on  his  way  to  India,  sent  his  vessels  to  sound  the  liarbour,  when 
they  were  fired  upon  from  the  shore;  in  revenge  for  which,  he  burnt  the  shipping,  landed 
his  troops,  plundered  the  town,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  it  to  ashes.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt,  but  plundered  a  second  time  by  D’Acunha  in  1529,  and  the  fort  which  was 
strong,  they  took  possession  of,  and  retained  till  about  1631,  when  the  king  of  the  country 
having  a  quarrel  with  them,  retook  it  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  Christians  in  the  country 
to  death.  Since  that  period,  few  European  vessels  visit  this  part  of  the  coast,’  more  par¬ 
ticularly -Mombaz,  where  the  government  has  in  general  endeavoured  to  allure  and  seize  tho 
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European  ships  that  touched  here  for  provisions.  In  the  event  of  a  ship  being  in  want  of 
water  or  other  articles,  she  ought  to  proceed  to  Zanzibar,  which  is  preferable  to  any  other 
port  on  the  coast,  and  there  is  less  chance  of  treachery,  it  being  under  the  government  of 
Mascate,  and  more  civilized.  There  is  a  great  trade  carried  on  here,  and  the  place  is  much 
frequented  by  Arab  vessels  from  the  neighbouring  places.” 

Mombaz  lias,  like  other  towns  on  the  eastern  coast,  greatly  decreased. 

Melinda. — This  town  is  hriatitude  about  3_  deg;  S.,  and  longitude  41  deg. 
2  min.  E. :  it  is  large,  and  had  formerly  a  number  of  Portuguese  churches,  and 
other  large  buildings,  which- are  now  in  ruins.  The  town  is  represented  as  being 
large,  the  mosques  and  houses,  built  of  stone.  The  place  of  anchorage  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  town  ;  the  coast  is  very  shallow.  It  is  still  a 
place  of  considerable  traffic,  carried  on  by  Arabian  vessels,  who  exchange  silks, 
cottons,  firearms,  guv  powder,  &c.-,  for  ivory,  skins,  wax,  &c.  Vessels  from  the 
!-‘Red  Sea,  and  Persia  frequent  this  place,  the  caravan  trade  with  the  interior  being 
important.  Vasco  de  Gama  visited  Melinda  in  April  13,  1498,  where  he  was 
kindly  received,  and  furnished  with  pilots  to  proceed  to  India.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  some  offence  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  they  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  town;  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  possessed  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  until  they  were  expelled  by  the  Arabs,  about  the  year  1698. 

Cattle,  and  many  other  articles  of  provision  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The 
whole. coast,  extending  from  near  the  equator,  including  Brava,  Magadoxo,  and 
Ajan,  to  Cape  Guardafui,  is  described  as  steril  and  arid. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MADAGASCAR. 

It  may  be  geographically  annexed  with  propriety  to  Eastern  Africa.  It  lies 
about  100  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Mosambique.  Its  northern  point  is  in 
11  degrees  40  minutes  south  latitude,  and  its  southern  point  is  in  26  degrees 
20  minutes  south  latitude ;  consequently  it  is  8S0  geographical  miles  long,  and 
in  breadth  about  300  miles.  Its  superficies  225,000  geographical  square  miles, 
and  according  to  Balbi  and  others,  its  population  amounts  to  at  least  2,000,000 ; 
others  make  the  number  amount  to  4,0C0,000.  Its  configuration,  aspect,  and 
climate,  are  remarkably  unequal.  Mountains,  precipices,  lofty  peaks,  fertile 
valleys  and  plains,  woods,  rocks,  marshes,  fens,  &c.,  diversify  its  surface.  In 
the  fenny  parts,  the  climate  is  exceedingly  insalubrious.  This  island  has,  in 
consequence,  long  been  called  the  cemetery  of  Frenchmen,  who  have  frequented 
it  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  settlement. 

Its  soil  is  generally  rich,  and  yields  cotton,  indigo,  peppers,  ginger,  cin¬ 
namon,  saffron,  tobacco,  sugar-cane  (indigenous),  grapes,  and  all  tropical  fruits 
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and  productions :  forests  coyer  the  greater  part  of  the  island ;  and  the  timber 
ttces  are  usually  of  great  size  and  excellent  quality.  From  all  descriptions  there 
appear  few,  if  any  countries,  richer  in  natural  resources.  Lead,  tin,  iron,  copper, 
mercury,  talc,  rock-salt,  saltpetre,  rock-crystal,  and  precious  stones,  are  stated  to 
be  found  abundantly  in  the  mountains.  Numerous  wild  animals  abound  in  the 
woods:  the  wild  ass,. wild  sheep  with  large  tails,  the  zebra,  among  others.  The 
variety  of  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  is  great ;  and  others,  such  as  the  pheasant 
and  wild  duck  are  delicious  eating.  Fish,  some  said  to  be  of  poisonous  quality, 
others  excellent,  frequent  the  coasts  and  rivers.  During  the  rainy  months,  whales, 
often  in  great  numbers,  appear;  sharks  also  frequent  the  shores,  and  enormous 
crocodiles  infest  the  rivers.  Beautiful  shells  are  plentiful 

The  French  have  small  establishments  on,  the  island. 

Madagascar  appears  to  have  been,  from  the  time  that  Europeans  have  first 
known  it,  subject  to  anarchy  and  the  wars  of  petty  chiefs. 

The  Ovas  are  the. principal  nation  :  they,  and  the  other  tribes,  appear  to  be 
of  the  Malay  race  ;  but  this  origin  is  doubted. 

About  twenty  years  .ago,  Radarna ,  then  a  young  chief  of  the  Ovas,  subdued 
tlic  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Madagascar.  The 
country  of  the  Ova3  occupies  the  interior  of  the  island  and  is  described,  by 
M.  Fontmichel,  as  an  elevated  table-land,  remarkably  fertile  and  populous.  The 
capital,  Tanarioes,  or  Tananearrivou,  is  a  close  assemblage  of  numerous  villages, 
having  in  all  a  population  stated  at  about  50,000. 

Radarna  would  appear  to  have  the  spirit,  genius,  and  ambition  of  Peter  of 
Russia,  or  of  Ali  Pacha  of  Egypt,  lie  established  schools;  sent  some  of  his 
young  men  to  be  instructed  in  London,  Paris,,  and  the  Mauritius.  lie  embel¬ 
lished  his  capital,  formed  a  troop  of  artillery,  cavalry  and  foot,  and  with  his 
regular  army  of  from  30,000  to  40,000,  would  in  all  probability,  before  this  time, 
have  brought  the  whole  island  under  his  government,  and  destroyed  for  ever  the 
feuds  and  anarchy,  which  has  prevented  the  prosperity  of' a  country  so  emi¬ 
nently  rich  in  the  natural  elements  of  wealth  and  power,  but  on  July  27,  1S28, 
the  queen  Ranavala  Manjoka  with  her  accomplice,  a  young  handsome  African, 
poisoned  Radarna,  and  after  murdering  his  nearest  relations,  succeeded,  not, 
however,  without  opposition,  to  his  throne:  several  chiefs  have  rebelled  against 
her  government,  and  the  whole  island  seems  again  involved  in  anarchy. 

The  following  sketch  of  its  principal  seaports  are  from  Milburn’s  Oriental 
Commerce,  and  from  French  accounts  in  the  Ainmaire  du  Commerce,  &c. : 

“  St.  Aue/asline's  Ha;/.  —  At  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  about  two  miles  from  the, 
southern  shore  is  Sandy  island,  which  is  in  latitude  23  deg.  39  min.  south,  and  longitude 
4  1  deg.  cast.  After  passing  it,  and  standing  to  the  eastward,  there  is  high  land  close  to 
the  sea,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hay,  and  high  land  appeal's  in  the  interior  ;  the  entrance 
of  Dartmouth  river  is  then  open  to  you. 

“  On  a  ship  anchoring,  some  of  the  king’s  people  come  olf,  whom  they  call  pursers, 
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and  who  on  the  occasion  Adopt  English  names  and  titles,-  such  as  Prince 'of  Wales, 
Duke  of  Kent,  &c. .  Small  presents  are  given  for  permission  to  procure  provisions,  A  c. 

“  This  is  an  excellent  place  for  refreshments,  more  particularly  provisions.  The  bul¬ 
locks  being  large  and  fat,  weigh  from  600  to  700  lbs.  each  ;  they  have  all  a  hump  on  the 
shoulders  similar  to  the  Indian  cattle.  They  are  procured  by  barter  for  English  com¬ 
modities.  The  following  extract  is  from  an  account,  drawn  tip  by  a  gentleman,  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  ship  in  which  he  visited  the  hay  some  years  since,  and  we  are 
informed  that  but  little  change  has  taken  place  either  in  the  prices  or  quality  of  pro¬ 
visions  or  other  articles  since  that  period. 

“  The  European  articles  in  demand  were  chiefly  gunpowder,  small  looking-glasses, 
brass  nails,  brass  pots,  muskets,  common  scissors,  razors,  tin  tea-kettles,  pewter  tankards, 
iron  pots  of  2  or  3  gallons,  powder-horns,  and  flints. 

“  Glass  heads  of  five  colours;  viz.,  green,  yellow,  white,  transparent,  ami  orange. 
Arratigoes  about  3  inches  long,  bored,  and  artificial  coral  beads,  (silver  is  in  great  request ; 
they  make  it  into  bracelets  for  the  women,  and  it  is  in  general  prekvred  to  gold. 

“  On  our  first  arrival  they  asked  8  Spanish  dollars  1  or  a  ■.v.'.’i.fck,  or  8  measures  of 
gunpowder,  each  9  pounds,  or  one  musket  71  but  latterly  the;  \  o-ili  ised  for  2  mea¬ 
sures  each,  and  one  measure  for  a  cow,  and  sometimes  a  powuer-lioril  for  one ;  these  horns 
should  he  black  and  white,  and  the  musket-stocks  very  brown;  a  fat,  sheep  may  be  had  for 
a  measure  of  powder,  and  two  goats  for  the  same. 

“  Sum  hi  ary  of  Goods  exchanged,  with  an  Estimate,  of  their  Value.—  Gunpowder  6 
barrels,  valued  at  34/.  2s.  6c/.;  4  cartridges,  18s.;  26  muskets,  27/.  6s.-,  2  pistols,  1/. ; 
350  flints,  8s.  6c/.;  15  gallons  brandy,  4/.  2s.  6c/. ;  12  powder-horns,  18s.;  100  musket- 
ball,  5s. ;  2  cutlasses,  1 O.v. ;  small  looking-glasses,  1  /. ;  3  pairs  scissors,  3.v. — Total  70/.  13.v.  tic/. 
For  which  were  received  in  return,  47  bullocks,  27  dozen  fowls,  7  goats,  8  guinea-hens,  1 
cask  lime-juice,  25  pumpkins,  plantain-trees,  grass  for  stock,  grain  for  poultry,  yams  and 
sweet  potatoes,  limes,  and  oranges.  Of  the  47  head  of  cattle,  the  ship’s  crew  and  passen¬ 
gers,.  near  300  men,  had  fresh  provisions  for  9  days,  about  5000  lbs.;  15  tierces  beef 
salted,  which  served  about  1 1  days,  -1500  lbs. ;  25  live  cattle  carried  to  sea,  which  served 
about  13  days,  6000  lbs.— Total  33  days’  provisions,  15,500  lbs.  About  a  penny  per 
pound  for  the  meat,  besides  hides,  suet,  A’c.  A  part  of  the  above  enumerated  articles  was 
given  as  presents  to  the  Prince  of  Baba,  the  princes  of  his  family,  aiid  his  principal 
attendants.  The  bullocks  were  killed  in  the  afternoon,  and  cut  up  at  two  in  the  morning, 
salted,  and  put  .in  casks,  and  about  noon  taken  out,  placed  on  four  thick  deals  supported  oif 
casks ;  then  four  deals  laid  over  the  meat,  and  large  stones  and  other  heavy  articles  placed, 
thereon,  to  press  out  the  pickle,  Ac.,  for  three  or  four  hours  ;  then  salted,  packed  in  clean' 
casks,  and  headed  up.  Boiled  pickle,  with  a  little  saltpetre  in  it,  was,  when  cold,  poured  ' 
into  the  casks  tit  the  bung-hole,  till  quite  full. 

“  No  good  water  is  to  be  laid  at  St.  Augustine’s  Bay,  except  by  sending  boat’s  4  or  5 
miles  up  tlie  river  for  it:  ami  instead  of  filling  the  casks  at  low  water  (as  is  the  case  in  most 
other  rivers),  they  are  filled  at  about  a  quarter-flood,'  The  reason  assigned  is,  that  the 
river  has  a  communication  with  the  sea  at  other  places,  as  well  as  with  the  channel  of  M. 
Augustine’s  Bay;  and  that  the  sea-water  brought  into  the  river  by  Die  flood-tide  is  not 
discharged  till  a  quarter-flood  of  the  next  tide  in  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  and  that  for  three 
miles  at  least  up  the  river,  the  water  is  always  brackish.  The  river  and  bay  abound  with 
various  sorts  of  fish,  and  alligators  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  river;  and  the  boats'  crews 
should  he  prevented  from  going  into  the  water  to  bathe.” 

Bemhatooka  Bay  is  large  and  safe ;  the  entrance  is  in  latitude  15  deg.  4.3  min. 
S.,  and  longitude  46  deg.  28  min.  E.,  and  is  about  three  miles' wide.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  village  Majuinga.  Bemhatooka  town  is  on.  the 
south  side  of  a  point  of  the  same  name,  about  three  leagues  within  the  entrance 
of  the  hay  on  the  east  side:  here  ships~may  lay  land-locked  and  sheltered  from 
all  winds,  close  under  the  point  near  the  town.  Captain  Invcrarity,  who  visited 
this  hay  during  a  trading  voyage,  observes — 
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“  Should  the  English  government  ever  intend  to  have  a  settlement  on  this  island,  of 
consequenee,  I  should  certainly  recommend  Bcmhatooka  as  one  of  the  most  commodious, 
healthy,  and  easy  of  access,  it  being  near  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  supplied  with  as 
fine  beef  as  any  in  the  world,  at  the  moderate  price  of  from  one  to  two  dollars  each  bullock. 
The  merchant  would  also  find  this  a  most  excellent  situation  for  trade,  the  country  supply¬ 
ing  many  commodities,  as  well  as  a  sale  for  East  India  goods.  The  French  purchase  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  with  dollars  brought  for  that  purpose,  their  slaves  and  cattle,  ■which 
are  driven  across  to  Fort  Dauphin  by  the  natives  of  the  Fort  Dauphin  district,  the  French 
putting  implicit  faith'  in  those  men,  who  seldom  betray  their  trust.  At  Bembatook  beef 
may  be  salted,  as  well  as  at  Fort  Dauphin,  where  the  French  salt  provisions  for  their 
European  ships,  as  well  as  their  colonial  consumption.  There  is  no  pork  to  be  had  here, 
except  the  wild  hog,  which  is  in  great  plenty.  Bice  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  at  two 
gamels  a  dollar,  the.gamel  weighing  38  Ihs.  avoirdupois.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  in  time 
to  the  natives,  as  the  grain  is  generally  purchased  here  in  paddy,  and  beat  out  as  they" con¬ 
sume  it.  This  place  is  frequented  by  the  Arabs  from  Mascate  and  the  neighbouring 
places,  who  carry  on  a  small  trade  here,  and  Arabic  is  spoken  by  many  of  the  natives.” 

Passandava  is  a  large  bay,  of  a  square  form,  extending  six  leagues  to  the 
southward.  The  town  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  in  latitude  13  deg.  45  min.  S., 
and  longitude  48  deg.  23  min.  E, 

Bullocks  and  other  refreshments,  wood  and  water,  may  be  procured  in  great 
plenty,  and  on  reasonable  terms.  The  inhabitants  are  shy  of  strangers,  until 
acquainted  with  their  business. 

From  Passandava. Bay  to  Cape  Ambro,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
there  does  not  appear  any  place  of  resort  for  shipping.  The  ports  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  arc  seldom  visited  by  English  ships. 

The  principal  places  on  the  east  side  are  Fort  Dauphin,  Manouro,  Tamatave, 
Foul  Point,  St.  Mary’s  Island,  and  Antongil  Bay. 

Fort  Dauphin  is  in  latitude  25  deg.  5  min.  S.,  and  longitude  46  deg. 
35  min.  E.  The  fort  commands  the  road,  being  150  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  it  is  a  long  square,  encompassed  with  walls  of  lime  and  gravel 
well  cemented,  and  might  easily  be  made  secure  against  the  islanders,  but  the 
situation  is  unhealthy.  This  part  of  Madagascar  is  very  populous ;  almost  all 
the  villages  are  situated  on  eminences,  and  surrounded  with  two  rows  of  strong 
palisadoes,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  fences,  composed  of  hurdles  and  turf; 
within  is  a  parapet  of  solid  earth,  about  four. feet  in  height.  Large  pointed 
bamboos  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  form  a  kind  of  loopholes, 
which  contribute  towards  the  defence  of  these  villages,  some  of  which  are 
besides  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch.  Bullocks,  poultry,  and  other  provisions 
are  abundant,  and  at  reasonable  prices ;  water  is  found  at  the  landing-place,  by 
digging  in  the  sand ;  it  is  very  indifferent,  and  will  only  serve  for  cooking  and  for 
the  use  of  the  live-stock ;  at  a  short  distance  inland  there  are  several  springs  of 
very  excellent  water.  The  trade  carried  on  at  Fort  Dauphin  is  chiefly  in  bar¬ 
tering  European  articles  with  the  natives,  for  rice,  poultry,  cattle,' turtle,  oranges, 
and  other  fruit,  all  of  which  are  abundant,  and  exported  to  the  Mauritius  and 
Isle  Bourbon. 
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In  this. part  of  the  island  and  farther  north,  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and 
much  poultry  are  reared.  More  rice  is  grown  than  is  consumed,  and  large 
quantities  have  been  frequently  sent  to  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  The  natives 
manufacture  beautiful  mats,  and  from  the  fibres  of  a  plant,  make  a  stuff  of 
various-coloured  stripes,  about  eight  yards  long,  not  much  inferior  in  beauty 
of  colour  to  silk,  but  not  so  soft  or  pliant :  they  likewise  manufacture  several 
articles  from  the  cotton  produced  on  the  island. 

Foul  Point. — The  anchorage  here  is  formed  by  a  large  reef,  which  begins  at 
the  shore,  and  extends  about  three  miles  N.N.E. 

Opposite  the  anchorage,  in  latitude  1.7  min.  41  deg.  S.,  and  longitude  49  deg. 
36  min.  E.,  is  situated  a  large  village,  named  Mahaveti. 

Plenty  of  large  and  fat  bullocks,  are  to  be  procured  here,  with  other  refresh¬ 
ments.  To  the-south  of  the  village  is  a  small  river,  where  vessels  obtain  fresh 
water ;  but  a  boat  cannot  pass  over  the  bar  at  low  water.  v 

St.  Mary's  Island  called  by  the  natives  Nossi  Ibrahim,  or  the  island  of 
Abraham,  is  about  forty  miles  N.N.E.  from  Foul-Point,  and  extends  from  17  deg. 
5  min.  S.,  to  16  deg.  33  min.  in  a  direction  about  N.E.  by  N.  On  the  west  side, 
about  two  leagues  from  the  south  point,  there  is  a  bay,  with  an  island,  called 
Quail’s  island,  at  the  entrance.  The  French  settled  on  it  in  1740,  and  left  120 
men  there,  who  were  three  months  afterwards  cut  olf  by  the  natives;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  repossessed  it  in  1743,  but  abandoned  it  in  1761,  on  account  of  the  lin- 
hcalthiness  of  the  place. 

About  the  year  1696  the  English  buccaneers,  Kidd  and  Avery,  who  infested 
the  Indian  Seas,  established  a  fortified  station  here,  and  brought  in  their  prizes: 
Kidd  was  taken,.and  hung  in  chains  at  Tilbury,  in  1701.  In  1702  two  mcn-of- 
war  were  sent  out  to  suppress  them ;  but  it  was  many  years  before  their  depre¬ 
dations  were  effectually  put  a  stop  to.  The  French  have  reserved  their  station 
on  this  island,  in  order  to  furnish  Isle  Bourbon  with  provisions. 

Antongil  Bay*,  called  Manghabces  by  the  natives,  takes  its  name  from 
Antonio  Gil,  a  Portuguese  captain,  by  whom  it  was  discovered.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  are  several  small  islands,  the  principal  of  which,  Marotto,  is  about 
a  mile  in  extent,  and  the  same  space  from  the  shore;  it  is  situated  in  latitude 
15  deg.  25  min.  S.  The.  common  anchorage  is  to  the  northward  of  this  island, 
lit-the  distance  of  a  musket-shot,  opposite  to  two  small  sandy  coves,  in  11  or  12 
fathoms.  Wood  and  water  are  procured  here  with  great  convenience,  and  the 
tents  may  be  erected  safer  than  on  the  main,  where  provisions  are  obtained. 
The  river  bears  N.N.W.  from  Marotto,  and  is  navigable  for  boats.  The  anchor¬ 
age  of  the  river  was  called  Port  Choiseul  by  the  French. 

Exclusive  of  the  places  described,  there  are  many  other  bays  and  harbours 
on-  the  East  Coast  of  Madagascar,  where  small  vessels  may  anchor  and  procure 
refreshments,  although  not  so  convenient  for  large  ships  as  those  named. 
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Comoro  Islands. — These  are  four  in  number — Comoro  (which  gives  its  name 
to  the  group),  Mohilla,  Mayotta,  and  Johanna. 

Comoro. — Is  the  largest  of  these  islands,  being  about  12  leagues  long,  and  5 
or  G  broad.  The  anchorage  is  to  the  N.W.  of  the  island,  where  the  principal 
town  is  situated,  in  latitude  about  11  deg.  20  min.  S.  The  towh  is  large,  with 
rows  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  a  smooth  sandy  beach  before  it;  it  is  the  only  place 
where  a  boat  can  land-)  shoal  water  runs  off  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This 
island  is  seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  Johanna  having  the  preference.  Fat 
bullocks  are  to  be  procured  here  at  about  six  dollars  each,  likewise  sheep  and 
goats  at  moderate  prices.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  plantains  are  to  be  had  for 
knives.  No  water,  except  rain  water,  can  be  procured. 

Mouilla. — The  smallest  of  the  islands,  is  about  12  leagues  S.E.  by  S.  from 
Comoro,  and  at  one  time  was  considered  the  best  for  supplying  provisions. 
There  arc' several  small  villages ;  one  to  the  southward,  which  is  reckoned  the 
best  anchorage,  is  behind  some  small  islands  ;  another  to  the  northward.  The 
watering-place  is  about  200  yards  from  the  beach,  up  an  easy  ascent  to  a 
kind  of  ravine,  about  12  feet  deep.  The  run  of  water  is  clear  and  constant 
from  the  mountains.  There  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  runs  from  the  town  across 
the  little  bay,  where  the  watering-place  is,  which  prevents  boats  working  the  last 
quarter  ebb,  and  the  first  quarter  flood.  Small  bullocks,  rice,  paddy,  plantain- 
trees,  and  fruit  of  various  kinds,  are  to  be  procured  here ;  and  the  sea  abounds 
with  fish.  The  town,  where  the  king  resides,  is  about  4  leagues  S.E.  by  S. 
from  the  above  place ;  but  the  coast  is  very  dangerous,  and  ships  cannot  ap¬ 
proach  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a  large  surf,  which  renders 
it  difficult  and  dangerous  watering  there. 

Mayotta. — Is  the  southernmost  of  these  islands,  and  being  surrounded  with 
reefs,  is  less  frequented,  and  less  known  than  the  others.  Here  water  and  re¬ 
freshments  can  be  procured,  but  it  is  attended  with  danger. 

Johanna. — This  island  has  been  long  frequented  by  European  ships  for  pro¬ 
visions,  on  their  outward-bound  voyage.  The  best  anchorage  is  about  three 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  near  the  sea,  having  a  large  black  rock  to  the 
eastward,  between  them  and  the  town,  with  the  rivulet  where  water  vs  procured, 
at  their  western  extremity  ;  the  bearing,  when  at  anchor,  is  the  rivulet  S.  by  E. 
and  the  rnosque  E.,  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

The  island  is  said  to  contain  about  12,000  inhabitants:  those  on  the  coast 
-are  Mahometans.  They  carry  on  a  trade  with  Arabia  in  vessels  from  70  to  100 
tons  each,  and  carry  cocoa-nuts,  cowries,  and  occasionally  a  few  slaves.  From 
this  trade,  the  natives  of  Johanna  have  learned  the  use  of  money  in  purchasing 
!  piece-goods  and  other  Indian  commodities  from  the  Arabs. 

i  The  following  European  articles  are  always  in  demand : — Small  oval  looking- 
glasses  ;  ditto,  paper  mounted ;  beads,  white,  blue,  and  yellow ;  iron  in  rods  and 
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square  bars ;  nails  of  various  sizes ;  large  coarse  razors ;  clasp-knives ;  lascar 
knives,  with  sheaths  ;  cloth,  red  and  blue ;  shirts  and  other  apparel ;  muskets, 
pistols,  cutlasses,  gunpowder,  and  flints. 

The  inhabitants  have  no  other  means  of  payment  than  cattle,  poultry,  and 
other  articles  of  provisions.  The  few  dollars  paid  them  for  provisions  have  been 
carefully  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  Surat  goods,  which  are  occasionally  im¬ 
ported  in  vessels  fiom  Surat,  the  returns  for  which  are  usually  made  in  cowries, 
red  beetle-nut,  dam  mer,  wax,  cocoa-nuts,  and  corn.  The  demands  under  the  head 
of  port  charges  are,  chiefly  presents  to  the  chief  of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  a  few 
yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  two  or  three  muskets ;  and  to  his  attendants,  who 
mostly  assume  English  titles,  are  as  follow: — The  Prince  of  Wales,  15  dollars ; 
the  governor,  Duke  liurkit,  2  dollars ;  the  purser,  20  dollars ;  governor  Abdallah, 
five  dollars ;  keeping  watering-place  in  order,  five  dollars ;  watching  casks  at 
night,  one  dollar. 

Independently  of  the  above,  the  Prince  of  Wales  asks  for,  and  expects  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder.  They  solicit  those  who  visit  the  island,  particularly  all 
passengers,  to  contribute  a  dollar  or  two  towards  improving  the  navigation  which 
they  carry  on  with  the  continent  of  Africa;  and  by  way  of  persuasive  example, 
produce  lists  of  persons  who  have  subscribed  for  that  purpose,  so  that  they 
sometimes  collect  30  or  40  dollars  from  a  ship ;  and  when  the  ships  depart  they 
generally  procure  from  the  master  a  certificate  of  good  usage. 

The  bullocks  are  fat,  but  seldom  weigh  more  than  four  cwt.,  poultry,  excel¬ 
lent  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes  in  abundance. 

Pineapples  of  a  most  delicious  flavour,  measuring  10  to  12  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference;  "oranges,  limes,  plantains,  guavas,  &c. ;  these  are  brought  off  by  the  na¬ 
tives  in  their  canoes,  and  may  be  purchased  by  the  ship’s  crew  for  knives,  old 
clothes,  bottles,  &c.  The  water  is  very  good.  Firewood  is  scarce. 

This  place  is  admirably  well  suited  for  procuring  provisions  and  recovering 
the  health  of  scorbutic  people. 

Socotra  lies  about  40  leagues  eastward  of  Cape  Guardafni ;  it  extends 
nearly  E.  S.  E.  and  W.  N.  W.  is  27  leagues  long,  and  7  broad,  and  in  general  com¬ 
posed  of  high  and  mountainous  land.  There  are  two  anchoring-places,  generally 
used  according  to  the  prevailing  monsoon.  The  Bay  of  Tamarida,  on  the  N.  E. 
side  of  the  island,  is  the  most  eligible  place  for  refreshments;  it'is  in  lat.  12  deg. 
39  min.  N.,  and  long.  53  deg.  33  min.  E.  The  anchorage  is  in  10  to  12  fathoms, 
the  body  of  the  town  bearing  south,  about  a  mile  off  shore. 

Bullocks,  goats,  fish,  &c.  are  to  be  procured  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  in  general  civil  to  strangers.  The  water  is  very  good  but  not  ge¬ 
nerally  abundant.  Firewood  is  scarce. 

Its  situation  renders  it  very  convenient  for  ships  coming  from  India,  Mada- 
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gascar,  or  Mosambiquc,  to  trade  with  Arabia  Felix,  or  with  Aden,  Mocha,  Mecca, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  produces  aloes,  ambergris,  indigo,  civet, 
incense,  dragon’s  blood,  and  other  medicinal  gums  ;  rice,  tobacco,  and  dates  in 
such  quantities  as  to  serve  them  instead  of  bread. 

The  British  Trade  with  Eastern  Africa  and  with  Madagascar,  is  of  very 
trifling  importance.  A  few  cottons  and  other  articles  were  exported  to  Delagoa 
Bay  in  1 83S,  none  elsewhere  to  Eastern  Africa  since,  nor  for  many  years  be¬ 
fore.  A  few  hides  and  elephants’  teeth,  have  been  imported. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

SEVENTH  REGION  OF  AFRICA. 

This  region  comprises  the  states  of  Abyssinia,  Somaulis,  and  the  coast  ex¬ 
tending  from  Cape  Ras-Asser,  or  Guardafui,  along  the  Red  Sea  to  Suez. 

Auyssinia,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  same,  and  extending  along  its  shores  and  those  of  the  sea  of 
llabclmandcl,  from  the  11th  to  the  lGth  deg.  of  N.  latitude,  is  generally  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  fertile  and  luxuriant  country.  The  population  is  estimated  at  from 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

The  author  of  the  Lex  Mercatoria,  in  his  commercial  account  of  Abyssinia, 
observes, 

“  The  Portuguese,  after  they  had  taken  the  island  and  city  of  Ormus,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Muscat e  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  and.  the  isle  of  Zocotora,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  soon  opened  a  passage  to  Ethiopia,  and  established  a  considerable  com¬ 
merce  there,  and  afterwards  brought  many  Portuguese  families  to  form'  a  colony,  if 
possible. 

“  'The  new  guests,  however,  becoming  objects  of  suspicion,  the  Abyssinians  drove  them 
out,  and  all  trade  was  forbidden  with  them.  After  tins  expulsion  the  emperors  of  Ethiopia 
would  not  suller  their  subjects  to  have  much  correspondence  with  the  European  nations, 
nor  suffer  any  European  to  settle  in  the  country  under  the  plea  of  trading.  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron,  are  the  metals  this  vast  region  of  Africa  produces,  also  cardamoms, 
ginger,  aloes,  myrrh,  cassia,  civet,  ebony,  ivory,- wax,  honey,  cotton,  stuffs  of  various 
colours,  made  from  it,  and  1  might  add,  sugar,  hemp,  flax,  and  excellent  wine,  if  the  people 
had  the  art  of  preparing  the  cane’s  juice,  to  cultivate  the  vine  and  press  the  grapes,  to 
spin  and  weave  the  flax  and  hemp  properly,  as  all  these  things  grow  plentifully  in  their 
country.” 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Abyssinia,  our  information  is  still 
imperfect.  The  above  account  of  the  articles  of  interchange  are  the- same  as 
now  enter  into  commercial  transactions.  The  total  value  of  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  of  the  port  of  Massoura  was  about  20  years  ago  estimated  by  Valcntia  at 
8400,000  (80,000/.)  per  annum  ;  and  this  estimate  is  in  the  present  day  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  German  traveller,  Dr.  Riippel,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
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Rcise  in  Abyssinien,  recently  published,  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the ' 
articles  yearly  brought  from  Abyssinia  to  Massoura,  which  was  furnished  him 
by  one  of  the  cartrotlers  at  the  custom-house  of  that  port : 


Av 


2000  slaves,  of  both  sexes 
150  honi3  of  music,  at  30  ounces  per  horn 
300  elephants’  teeth,  of  various  sizes 
400  cwt.  of  wax 
100  cwt.  Norm  coffee 
Tanned  leather  and  raw  hides 
Chele,  a  peculiar  spice  from  Karen ,  sent  i 
siderahle  quantities  to  India 
2000  cwt.  hotter  (ghee)  .  .  •  . 

Honey,  grain,  8cc.,  exclusively  for  the  consumption 
of  Massoura  .... 

2000  ounces  of  gold  .... 


Total  . 


•era"e  Price. 

Amount 
Taleri  at  4s 

dollars. 

dollars. 

£ 

60  per  head 

'  120,000 

24,000 

2  per  oz. 

9,000 

1,800 

20  each 

6,000 

1,200 

20  per  cwt. 

8,000 

1,600 

10  per  cwt. 

1,000 

200 

in  all 

1,500 

300 

in  all 

•  1,000 

200 

8  per  cwt. 

16,000 

3,200 

in  all 

6,000 

1,200 

20  per  oz. 

40,000 

8,000 

.  dollars 

i  208,500 

£41,700 

With  respect  to  these  items,  Dr.  lliippel  remarks  that  he  considers  the 
slaves,  elephants’  teeth,  and  gold,  as  estimated  too  high.  lie  regards  the  total 
amount  of  the  trade,  however,  as  not  at  all  exaggerated. 

Of  the  port  of  Bcrbera,  in  the  sea  of  Babelmandel,  the  annual  trade  in  coffee 
atone,  has  been  estimated  by  Lieutenant  Wellstcd,  in  his  Travels  in  Arabia 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  304),  at  15,000  tons,  which,  at  the  above  price  of  #10,  or  40s.  per 
cwt.,  quoted  by  lliippel,  gives  no  less  a  sum  than  3,000,000  of  dollars,  or 
600,000/.  This  is  perhaps  too  high  an  estimate. 

In  the  month  of  February,  183/,  the  two  brothers,  MM.  d’Abbadic,  assisted 
by  the  French  government,  penetrated,  from  Massoura  into  Abyssinia,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Catholic  missionary  whom  they  took  with  them  from  Cairo, 
and  established  relations  with  the  Chief  Cassai  of  Agamc,  the  elder  of  these 
^brothers  returned  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fresh  instructions,  and  to 
support  the  younger  brother,  having  remained  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the 
connexion  during  the  absence  of  the  elder,  who  has  since  returned  to  Abyssinia 
under  the  auspices  of  his  government.  Great  calamities  it  appears  have  been 
spread  over  Abyssinia  by  the  inroads  of  the  Galla  tribes  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  during  the  last  three 'centuries.  In  consequence,  this  great  country  has 
been  separated  into  numerous  governments  and  petty  states.  The  three  princi¬ 
pal  states  are,  Tigre,  Amhara,  and  Shoa. 

A  merely  titular  emperor  of  Abyssinia  is  said  still,  to  exist,  who  is  a  mere 
puppet,  set  up  and  again  dethroned  at  the  will  of  any  of  the  ascendant  chiefs. 

Tigre,  the  province  of  Abyssinia  best  known  to  Europeans  from  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  port  of  Massoura,  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Salt’s  mission  in  1810, 
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under  the  rule  of  the  powerful  chief  Ras-  Willed-Selasse.  After  his  death,  in 
IS  1(5,  it  passed  by  conquest  into  the  hands  of  Sabigudis,  from  whose  character 
and  disposition,  Mr.  Salt  had  anticipated  great  results,  and  even  the  possible 
regeneration  of  Abyssinia;  but  that  chief  having  been  slain  by  the  Gallas  in 
1831,  the  province  of  Tigre  was  conquered  by  Oubra,  the  chief  of  Samer, 
by  whom  it  is  at  present  held.  This  chief,  who  is  now  about  42  years  of  age, 
has  by  this  extension  of  his  dominions  become  very  powerful,  being  now  the 
ruler  of  the  northern  portions  of  Abyssinia. 

In  the  provinces  of  Jemben  or  Againe,  however,  (a  part  of  Tigre,)  the  chief 
Cassai  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Sabigudis. 

KINGDOM  OF  SHOA. 

Shoa,  which  lies  on  a  lower  level  than  Efat,  is  celebrated  for  its  fine 
pasturage  and  fertile  valleys,  containing  large  towns  and  a  great  number  of  monas¬ 
teries.  The  missionary,  Gobat,  who  quitted  Tigre  in  1833,  says  in  page  341 
of  his  Journal  of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Abi/ssinia,  Shoa  is  entirely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Abyssinia,  in  all  its  agitations.  The  actual  king, 
Sahela  Sclasse,  the  seventh  of  the  same  family,  aged  33  years,  has  already  reigned 
18  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people,  who  are  very  proud  of  him.  During 
the  last  few  years  he  has  much  extended  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
south  and  the  east.  The  provinces  of  the  Gallas,  which  he  has  subdued,  have 
gradually  embraced  the  Christianity  of  Abyssinia. 

Ankobar,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  is  laid  down  in  Mr.  Salt’s  map,  at  a  distance  of 
about  180  geographical  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Zeila,  and 
the  territories  of  Sahela  Selasse  on  the  same  map  to  extend  only  about  35  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  capital  ;  thus  making  the  distance  from  Zeila  to  the 
frontiers  of  Shoa  in  a  direct  line  about  1.45  geographical  miles. 

Between  Shoa  and  Zeila  lies  the  country  of  Adal,  or  Soumali,  which  in  former 
times,  when  it  was  under  the  rule  of  independent  Mahomcdan  princes,  opposed 
an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  any  Europeans  to  the  interior.  But  the 
present  state  of  this  country  is  very  different.  The  barbarous  Galla  tribes,  who 
in  their  approach  from  the  south  were  checked  in  their  course  of  devastation  hy 
the  mountains  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  turned  off  to  the  left  and  to  the  right,  and  whilst 
they,  in  the  former  direction,  overran  and  desolated  the  provinces  of  Christian 
Abyssinia,  they,  in  the  latter  direction,  in  like  manner  devastated  the  Mahomcdan 
state  of  Adal,  and  annihilated  its  power.  So  far  the  intercourse  with  Shoa  and 
Efat  is  less  difficult  and  dangerous  than  formerly  ;  and  a  mission  was  in  1841 
sent  to  the  country  by  the  Bombay  government ;  arid  Dr.  Beke  has  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Ankobar.  ^ 

The  following  account  of  the  resources  and  trade  of  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa 
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is  condensed  from  a  report,  dated  January  5,  1842,  on  that  kingdom,  by  Captain 
W.  C.  Harris,  who  was  sent  from  Bombay  in  charge  of  the  mission  to  Shoa  in 
1841.  It  is  stated  as  introductory  to  this  report, 

“  That  if  commerce  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  kingdom  of-  Shoa,  few  advantages 
present  themselves  to  counterbalance  the  expensive  and  hazardous  land-carriage  to  the 
coast ;  but  the  commencement  of  Mercairtilc  dealings  therein  may  be  expected  gradually  to 
open  up  the  road  to  the  interior,  to  the  extreme  limits  to  which  caravans  can  proceed,  and 
with  the  influence  of  the  king,  if  properly  directed,  will  in  due  process  of  time  have  the 
effect  of  drawing  thither  all  the  rich  kafilas  or  caravans  from  Enarea,  Cafla,  Godjam,  Da- 
mot,  and  other  unexplored  regions,  which,  laden  with  coffee,  civet,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
ivory,  gold-dust,  and  costly  peltries,  at  present  leave  the  dominions  of  Sahel n  Sclasse  to 
the  eastward,  on  their  way  to  the  seaport  of  Massowah,  by  the  long  and  circuitous  route  of 
Gondar  Tigre,  nearly  impassable  for  camels.  Those  through  Godjam  already  come  from 
Gondar  to  Shoa,  and  the  traffic  must  necessarily  be  augmented  by  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
now  concluded. 

“  That  time  alone  can  be  expected  to  reveal  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  interior  of  this 
'  vast  continent,  and  continued  intercourse  with  civilized  nations  can  alone  lead  to  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  existing  despotic  restrictions,  which  operate  to  limit  the  sale  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  goods  among  the  subjects  of  Shoa.  But  the  king  must  soon  see  his  advantage  in 
remodelling  this  prohibition  which  even  now  docs  not  extend  to  traders  from  the  coast,  who, 
paying  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  in  kind  or  specie  at  the  option  of  the  crown,  and  an 
export  duty  of  four  amolcs  upon  every  slave,  are  at  full  liberty  to  purchase  from  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  interior,  who  resort  hither,  whatever  articles  they  please.  So  far  as  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  yet  extends  with  the  countries  beyond,  the  people  are  uncontrolled,  and  possess 
both  wealth  and  a  passion  for  trinkets  and  finery,  which  must  favour  an  extensive  sale  of 
European  merchandize.  In  Enarea  especially,  to  which  highly  interesting  state  I  have  re¬ 
solved  to  penetrate  whenever  leisure  and  a  fitting  opportunity  present  themselves,  glassware, 
cutlery,  beads,  trinkets,  blue  cloth,  and  linen  manufactures  are  in  universal  demand.  A 
direct  communication  at  present  exists  betwixt  llurrur  and  Gnroguo  ;  but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Salicla  Sclasse  by  the  occupation  of  the  latter  country,  in  which  he  has  already  placed 
one  foot,  to  close  the  road  to  llurrur,  and  to  secure  to  himself  the  caravan  routes  from 
Enarea,  Cafifa,  Zingero,  and  Cambat;  thus  turning  the  whole  of  the  lucrative  trade  through 
the  Northern  Provinces,  to  the  advantage  of  other  European  powers,  gnd,  the  complete  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  British. 

PRESENT  STATE  01’  TRADE  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  SIIOA. 

“  1.  Christian  Abyssinia,  long  tom  by  intense  feuds,  imperfectly  explored  by  British 
research,  and  distracted  by  barbarian  inroad,  has  not  hitherto  presented  that  smooth  and 
unruffled  field  so  essentially  requisite  for  extensive  commercial  intercourse  with  civilized 
nations;  and  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  in  particular,  has  until  lately  been  hemmed  in  by  savage 
Galla  hordes,  the  greatest  check  on  whose  despoiling  progress  has  been  their  relative  weak¬ 
ness  and  fierce  internal  disputes. 

“  2.  The  present  despotic  power  of  King  Salicla  Sclasse  has,  however,  had  the  salutary 
effect  of  taming  tho  spirit  of  these  wild  marauders,  of  reducing  them  to  a  wholesome  sub¬ 
jection,  and  of  thus  rendering,  under  certain  conditions,  a  part  of  the  coterminous  countries 
comparatively  safe  and  traversable. 

“3.  Although  every  article  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  elevnted  regions  im¬ 
peratively  require,  is  produced  abundantly  at  home  (for  whilst  tho  mountains  form  almost 
impregnable  defences  against  foreign  invaders,  their  rugged  sides  and  valleys,  with  little 
effort,  produce,  in  plenty,  every  thing  they  desire  to  cultivate),  yet  still,  the  country,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  presents  great  objects  of  interest,  possessing  the  nearest  route 
hitherto  discovered,  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  interior  of  North-Eastern  Africa ;  a  route 
which  can  be  traversed  by  camels  to  within  a  short  distance  of  tho  crossing  point  of  the 
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great  caravans,  and  possessing  all  the  presence  of  a  powerful  despot,  whose  mere  will  and 
pleasure  can  at  any  time  alter  the  course,  or  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  these  richly- 
laden  kafilahs. 

“4.  There  is  already  a  considerable  traffic  existing  with- the  coast  which  may  here¬ 
after  he  greatly  increased,  and  a  rising  craving  for  European  goods  and  comforts,  which 
ought  to  he  fostered  and  satisfied.  The  wants  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
on  this  point  are  neither  few  nor  trilling,  and  may  he  most  satisfactorily  ascertained  from 
the  fact  that  the  large  sum  of  96,000/.  sterling,  the  produce  of  the  slave  trade  from  the 
ports  of  Berhera,  Zayko,  Tedjurra,  and  Massowa,  is  oidy  one  item  of  the  total  annually 
invested  in  various  European  goods  and  manufactures,  which  are  readily  disposed  of  to  the 
natives  of  the  immediate  interior,  even  at  the  present  price  of  the  monopolist,  who,  being 
generally  a  trader  of  limited  means,  may  be  supposed  to  drive  a  very  hard  bargain  for  his 
luxurious  wares. 

“  o.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  what  mercantile  treasures  are  kept  in  store  for  the 
adventurous  spirit  who  successfully  performs  the  quest  into  the  interior,  but  we  are  already 
aware  that  gold-dust,  and  ivory,  and  precious  gums  and  spices,  form  a  part  of  the  lading 
of  every  caravan,  notwithstanding  that  the  tedious  transport  over  a  long  circuitous  route 
presents  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  overreaching  disposition  of  the  Indian  Buneahs  of 
Berhera  and  of  the  Arab  merchants  at  Mussowo,  offer  but  a  small  reimbursement  for  the 
toil  and  trouble  of  the  journey. 

“  6.  The  rich  and  productive  soil  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  all  colonial 
produce,  the  cool  alpine  climate  so  suitable  for  European  constitution,  together  with  the 
highest  capabilities  for  the  development  of  British  industry,  for  the  research  of  science,  for 
.  the  employment  of  capital,  .and  for  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries,  to  widen  may  he 
added  the  pleasant  prospect  in  future,  that  his  Majesty  of  Shoa  (sliqpld  any  benefit  to  his 
revenues  be  the  probable  result)  may  he  induced  to  encourage  the  advent  into  his  own 
dominions  of  those  great  trading  caravans  from  the  interior,  which  now  skirt  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  Snd  proceed  by  way  of  Gurague  and  Gondar  to  the  eastern  coast,  throwing  their 
treasures .  at  a  small  value  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  the  Egyptians,  and  other  foreign 

“  7.  The  following  rough  calculation  regarding  the  profit  to  he  derived  from  one  of 
the  Abyssinian  products,  without  reference  to  the  profit  on  the  bartered  European  goods 
received  in  exchange,  may  tend  in  some  degree  to  set  forth  the  advantage  to  lie  derived 
from  a  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country  of  Shoa;  The  prime  cost  of  coffee  sold  in 
the  market,  of  All-Amhah  is,  for  one  pound,  twopcnce-halfpenny.  The  cost  of  400  lbs.  (a 
camel-load),  1000  pence;  hire  of  eiimel,  &c.,  to  coast  (20  dollars),  960  pence.;  freight, 
insurance,  N’e  ,  to  England,  440  pence;  altogether  amounting  to  the  sum  of  10/.  for  400  lbs. 
of  coffee:  which  would  bring  the  expense  of  one  pound  in  England  to  sixpence  sterling. 
Thu  coffee  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  of  course  is  to  be  obtained  even  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate  on  the  plantation.  -  ' 

“  8.  .Moreover,  any  trade  must  he  important  to  England  which  carries  off  manu¬ 
factured  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  furnishes  in  return  raw'  materials  ;  and  caravans  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  are,  in  Abyssinia  and  in  ‘the  neighbouring  countries,  considered  as  in 
a  certain  degree  sacred,  and  are  permitted  to  pass  unmolested  even  through  the  hostile 
hordes  of  the  Galla,  on  payment  to  the  chieftain  of  . a  few  small  presents  ;  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  accompanied  by  Europeans  their  passage  would  bo  rendered  more  particularly  safe 
from  the  ordinary  difficulties  attending  any  journey  through  savage  lands,  from  the 
acknowledged  respect  and  admiration  which  invariably  follows  the  possession  of  superior 
medicines  and  firearms. 

“  9.  'l'lms  a  wide  field  for  discovery  aiid  profit  is  perfectly  free  and  open  for  any  _ 
enterprising  trader,  to  which  no  limit  can  bo  set.  Trade  and  barter  are  sufficiently  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  by  the  natives  themselves  :  tribe  after  tribe  may  be  visited  to  the  very 
centre  of  Africa;  and  the  dominions  of  Shoa,  as  a  starting-point,  would  afford  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  cool,  healthful  climate,  and  a  protection  for  private  property,  two  deside- 
rattims  randy  known  in  other  mercantile  stations  of  this  vast  continent.  1  •' 

*'  10.  Although  other  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity  occasionally  hold  markets  for 
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the  detestable  traffic  in  human  flesh,  yet  Ali  Amba  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  site  for 
legitimate  commerce  to  the  south  of  Sasta,  all  the  intercourse  between  the  kingdom  of 
Shoa  with  the  seaports  of  Tedjurra,  Zeyla,  and.  Berbera,  being  carried  on  at  this  place. 

“11.  The  village  of  Ali  Ambah  (the  peak  of  Ali),  stands  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  conical  eminences  into  which  the  entire  mountain-side  is  broken  on  its  junction  with 
the  plain  of  the  Huwash,  and  situated  2000  feet  below  the  level  Ankobar,  the  climate  is 
milder  than  that  of  the  cold  summit  of  the  range,  and  more  congenial  to  the  habits  of  the 
Mahomedan  traders,  who  find  a  temporary  residence  in  a  collection  of  300  or  400  huts 
whilst  they  arc  disposing  of  their  goods  in  Abyssinia.  The  market  is  held  on  every 
Friday,  when  a  scene  of  unusual  bustle  and  confusion  animates  this  otherwise  most  quiet 
and  uninteresting  location.  Early  in  the  morning,  wares  of  every  description  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  open  air ;  and  people  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  lay  in  their 
weekly  supply.  The  Amhara  farmer  exposes  for  sale  or  barter  the  produce  of  Ids  estate, 
honey,  cotton,  grain,  and  other  articles  of  consumption  ;  the  Danakil  merchant  exhibits  his 
assortment  of  beads,  metals,  coloured  thread,  and  glassware ;  the  wild  Galla  squats  heside 
the  produce  of  his  flocks  ;  the  Moslem  trader  from  the  inteiior  displays  ostrich  feathers  or 
some  other  article  of  curiosity  from  the  distant  tribes  ;  bales  of  cotton  cloth,  and  bags  of 
coffee,  are  strewed  in  every  direction  :  the  wandering  Hebrew  is  not  even  wanting  to' 
complete  the  scene  of  traffic ;  whilst  horses  and  mules  in  numbers  are  shown  off  at 
Speed  amongst  the  crowd,  and  add  greatly  to  the  turmoil  of  haggling  and  barter,  which 
continues  without  intercession  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

“  12.  In  consequence  of  the  utter  terror  and  abhorrence  which  the  Abyssinians  enter¬ 
tain  towards  the  low  country  and  its  attendant  dangers,  the  Danakil  tribe  have  nearly  the 
whole  trade  exclusively  in  their  own  hands,  and  are  treated  by  the  King  of  Shoa  with 
much  deference  and  respect.*  Caravans  arrive  every  month  dining  the  lair  season  from 
Oussa  and  Tedjoura,  and  the  trade,  considering  the  many  drawbacks,  may  bo  said  to  be 
brisk  and  profitable. 

“  13.  Four  or  five  caravans  also  proceed  annually  from  Ali  Ambah  to  Ilurrur,  which 
from  its  vicinity  is  the  more  immediate  mart  for  the  supply  of  the  seaports  of  Zeyla  and 
Berbera,  the  merchants  bartering  zinc,  brassware,  beads,  red  thread,  blue  calico,  and 
frankincense,  for  slaves,  mules,  and  cotton  cloths.  "These  articles  are  conveyed  to  the 
coast,  along  with  one  of  the  grand  annual  caravans  from  the  interior,  which,  debouching 
frorft  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Gurngue,  passes  through  Ilurrur  in  progress  to  the  great 
October  fair  of  Berbera,  carrying  slaves,  gold-dust,  spices,  Ostrich-feathers,  peltry,  civft, 
and  ivory.  » 

“  14.  The  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Gurague  abound  in  cattle,  corn,  coffee,  cotton,  and 
other  farm  produce  of  every  description.  The  chief  production,  however,  for  export,  at 
present  consists  in  a  manufactory  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  which  is  close,  warm,  and  durable; 
the  staple  is  produced  in  great  quantities  on  every. farm,  and  the  cloth  is  fabricated  in 
every  village,  but  the  red  thread  inserted  as  borders  is  imported  from  Arabia.  The  Abys¬ 
sinian  cotton  is  cheap  and  abundant,  as  the  plant  produces  two  crops  during  the  season, 
and  appears  to  possess  an  excellent  ligninc  ;  the  woven  cloth  is  in  great  demand,  being  used 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  Abyssinia,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  anil  sup¬ 
plying  the  vestments  of  the  intermediate  tribes  towards  the  sea-coast. 

“  15.  Black  woollen  blankets  are  also  in  request,  and  arc  of  excellent  material  and 
workmanship;  the  other- exports  which  pass  through  All  Ambah  are  civet j  and  ivory  in 
small  quantities,  coffee,  wheat,  juwaree,  tanned  leather,  mules,  horses,  and  slaves. 

“  16.  Although  the  prices  of  many  of  these  articles  are  very  much  below  their  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  yet  from  the  reason  that  the  trade  is  an  entire  monopoly  in  the  hands  of 

*  Should  a  Danakil  kill  an  Abyssinian,  the  murder  is  passed  over  in  silence  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  the  reverse  prove  the  case,  the  property  of  the  unfortunate  Abyssinian  is  confiscated, 
and  his  person  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  ot  the  Danakil. 

f  The  civet  cat  is  found  in  Gurague,  CafTa,  and  Enarea,  and  is  kept  confined  in  a  cage  until 
sufficiently  large  and  fat  to  undergo  the  process  of  sweating  before  intense  heat,  by  which  alone 
the  perfume  can  be  extracted. 
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merchants,  who  are  men  of  small  capital,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  king  of  the 
country  can  alone  purchase  coloured  cloths,  and  other  imported  choice  wares,  and  is  also 
sole  proprietor  of  nil  sulphur,  civet,  ivory,  and  gold-dust ;  the  trade'  in  these  articles  is  of 
course  limited.  Slaves  are  exported  in  great  numbers,  2500  being  disposed  of  at  the  fair 
of  Ali  Ambah  and  the  villages  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  whilst  8000  or  10,000  annually 
proceed  through  this  portion  of  Abyssinia  on  their  way  to  the  sea-coast. 

“  17.  These  slaves  are  chiefly  children  of  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  are  the 
produce  of  forays  into  Guraguo  and  the  country  of  the  Gallas,  or  kidnapped  amidst  the 
everlasting  feuds  of  the  interior  tribes,  and  conveyed  by  Mahomedan  traders  from  the  inland' 
Countries,  to  await  at  Ali  Ambah  and  the  neighbouring  villages  the  arrival  of  the  Danakil 
and  Hurrur  merchants,  or  carried  through  Gurague  and  Gondar,  direct  to  Bcrbera  and 
Massowa.  ^  ~~ 

“  18.  Water-tight  baskets  and  mats,  of  very  superior  quality,  of  high  colours  and  hand- 
Bome  patterns,  are  woven  from  the  inner  fibre  of  the  inecl,  a  species  of  plantain,  and  a  very 
superior  light  stout  cordage  is  also  fabricated  from  the  same  material.  Ginger.abounds,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  spices,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  kurarima,  combining  the 
flavour  of  the  cardamom  with  that  of  the  caraway.  Aromatic  glasses  and  gums  used  in 
fumigation  are  also  exported  from  this  province. 

“  19.  Coarse  parchment  is  prepared  in  every  village,  and  the  very  rare  Ethiopic  manu¬ 
scripts  are  to  be  found  only  in  Ankobar  and  the  monasteries  and  caves  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  :  as  the  Gallas,  during  their  occupation,  destroyed  all  those  valuable  relics  in  Gondar, 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  empire. 

“  20.  The  hide  of  the  long-haired  sheep,  lofeeza,  is  cured  with  the  fleece  appended ;  the 
length  of  the  hair,  which  is  of  a  dark  colour,  varies  from  six  inches  to  one  foot,  and  this 
article  of  peltry  is  in  great  request  as  a  cloak,  and  is  only  worn  by  'the  more  wealthy  inha¬ 
bitants. 

11 21.  Gold-dust  is  brought  by  the  caravans  from  Enarea-  His  Majesty  of  Shoa,  how¬ 
ever,  appropriates  the  entire  quantity,  settling  with  the  merchants  his  own  price  in  cloths 
and  mules ;  nor  is  the  precious  metal  permitted  to  quit  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  worked  up  into 
bars  and  ornaments,  and  forthwith  transmitted  to  swell  his  amassed  property  in  the  eaves  of 
the  mountains  of  Urn  Muraut.  The  use  or  even  possession  of  th>»  metal  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  ;  but  a  surreptitious  sale  •  t  a  small  extent  is  carried 
on  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar’s  weight,  or  430  grains  of  gold,  for  eight  dollars  in  money. 

“  22.  Ivory  is  also  a  royal  monopoly,  and  is  dealt  out  with  a  niggardly  hand  in, presents  to 
his  governors  and  favourites  ;  and  although  the  elephant  abounds  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  he  is  difficult  and  dangerous  of  approach  to  the  Abyssinian  hunter.  Ivory  is, 
however,  obtainable  among  the  tribes  of  the  Galla  and  Adaicl,  who  form  very  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  from  them  a  small  quantity  finds  its  way  to  the  coast. 

“  23.  The  forests  contain  dyewoods,  the  use  of  which  is  perfectly  unknown  ;  and  many 
valuable  medicinal  plants,  amongst  which  the  ‘  ca/.-io’  may  bo  partioularized ; .  M.  Gobat 
having  taken  specimens  of  this  drastic  purgative  to  Germany,  where  the'  test  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  A  species  of  wild  indigo  is  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  coun¬ 
try,  on  the  eastern  slope  cf  the  great  mountain-range,  the  verdant  meadows  arc  covered  with 
wild  thyme,  and  the.  valleys  are  studded  with  the  Socotrine  aloe. 

“24.  Cattle-hides  and  sheep-skins,  either  raw  or  prepared,  maybe  procured  in  any 
quantity  ;  and  the  ghee  of  the  coast  and  the  inland  country  is  shipped  in  large  cargoes  fiom 
the  seaports  of  Tedjoura,  Berbcra,  and  Zeyla,  for  Arabia  and  India,  in  which  latter  country 
it  is  sold  as  the  celebrated  ‘  kurrachee  ghee.’ 

,  “25.  The  soil  and'cliinate  of  Giddem  and  the  low  vnlleys  on  the  eastern  frontier  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  production  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  and  indigo;  European  talent, 
industry,  and  capital,  being  alone  wanting  to  cultivate  these  products  to  any  proposed  ex¬ 
tent,  •  The  lime-tree  grows  wild  in  many  of  the  forests,  and  the  temperature  of  the  climate 
is  favourable  for  the  fixing  of  citric  acid.  The  cultivated  plant  flourishes  in  profusion  in 
almost  every  garden  of  Efat,  and  the  fruit  is  cheap,  juicy,  and  abundant.  :  / 

“  26.  The  sugar-cane  exists  at  present  in  small  patches  amongst  the  valleys,  and  is  con¬ 
sumed  in  its  natural  state,  as  the  Abyssinians  are  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  ma-  • 
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uufac  turing  sugar.  Planted  in  May,  and  -watered  only  by  tlie  rains  of  heaven,  it  yields  a 
fair  crop  without  any  of  those  expenses  attending  the  cultivation  and  irrigation  of  the  plant 
in  all  other  countries. 

“  27,  Coffee  grows  like  a  weed  over  Manchctty  Efrnta,  and  the  adjacent  mountains 
of  the  Itto  and  Wollo  Galla,  and  is  of  a  most  superior  quality  ;  the  berries  arc,  however, 
allowed  to  rot  below  the  bushes,  owing  to  a  monopoly  of  import  existing  in  the  person  of 
the  ruler  of  Hurrur,  and  the  small  consumption  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  whose  prejudices  forbid  the  juice  of  the  berry,  as  savouring  too  strongly  of  the  abhorred 
Moslem.  Still  there  is  an  abundant  supply  in  every  bazaar,  and  when  there  happens  to  be 
scarcity  in  the  slave-market,  the  merchants  load  their  camels  with  this  article ;  and  thus  a 
portion  finds  its  way  to  the  coast,  and  to  Arabia,,  where  it  is  vended  as  the  celebrated  ‘  Mocha 
coffee.’  The  plant  is  said  to  abound  in  Gurague,  Enarea,  and  (Jaffa,  and  the  berry  is 
freely  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries. 

“  28.  The  country,  and  more  especially  the  province  of  Bulga,  is  rich  in  iron-ore,  which 
is  rudely  smelted  in  deep  pits,  alternate  layers  of  ore  and  wood  being  smouldered  together  ; 
and  the  metal  thus  obtained,  though  very  soft,  is  used  for  sword- blades,  spears,  bridle-bits, 
&c.  The  geological  formation  of  the  country  between  the  eastern'  coast  and  the  great  Abys¬ 
sinian  range  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  discovering  coal ;  there  exists, 
however,  a  very  fair  chance  of  realizing  this  valuable  article  among  the  sandstone  rocks  of 
Bulga.  , 

“29..  Sulphur,*  nitre,  and  alum  abound  in  many  districts;  but  the  gunpowder  manu¬ 
factured  is  of  a  very  coarse  grain,  and  of  very  inferior  quality,  the  Shoans  being  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  proper  proportion  of  the  ingredients.  A  powder-mill  was  erected  at  An- 
gollallah  by  Mons.  Rochet,  but  since  the  departure  of  that.  French  adventurer,  it  has  been 
suffered  to  fall  to  decay. 

“  30.  The  hides  of  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  ocelot  arc  brought  in  numbers  from 
the  interior,  but  find  their  way  to  the  royal  stores,  from  whence  they  are  distributed  to  the 
warriors  for  brave  conduct  and  gallant  bearing  in  the  battle-field. 

“31.  The  number  of  trades  is  of  course  limited  amongst  a  people  whose  temporal  wants 
are  few,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  luxuries,  and  whose  churclies  and  monasteries  contain 
one-fourth  of  the  population.  The  scribe,  the  painter,  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the 
weaver,  the  tanner,  and  the  potter,  filling  up  the  scanty  list. 

“  32.  Pictorial  art  is  held  in  high  esteem,  although  the  science  has  not  emerged  from 
the  most  primitive  attempts  at  delineation.  A  very  indifferent  charcoal  outline  being  filled 
with  daubs  of  the  most  glaring  colours  obtainable  ;  still  these  specimens  of  the  art  are  much 
sought  after.  The  churches  are  filled  with  them,  and  tho  prices  demanded  fora  ‘  byon’ 
are  sometimes,  comparatively  speaking,  extravagant. 

“  33.  The  carpenter  is  seldom  called  upon  to  perform  his  functions  :  a  rough  bedstead 
or  a  door  being  the  most  ingenious  specimens  ever  required  of  his  talent.  Large  saws  are 
unknown  in  the  country,  and,  iu  consequence,  a  nobie  tree  is  sacrificed  in  the  preparation  of 
a  single.plank. 

“  34.  The  working  in  iron,  brass,  and  silver,  is  the  province  of  the  blacksmith,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  throughout  the  country,  and  considering  the  indifferent  tools,  is  performed,  although 
in  a  dilatory  manner,  altogether  creditably'  to  the  native  craftsman  f 

*  Sulphur  is  included  in  the  list  of  royal  monopolies, .confiscation  of  property  and  imprison¬ 
mnent  following  any  attempt  at  sale  or  export.  It  is  obtainable  in  any  quantity  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  plain,  and  is  easily  cleaned  and  prepared  by  a  slight  boiling  with  a  little  grease. 

JTliis  trade  is  also  considered  one  of  the  learned,  being  joined  to  that  of  medicine  ;  the  head 
smith,  besides  being  principal  physician  to  the  king,  is  the  only  man  intrusted  with  the  secret 
of  the  deposit  of  his  Majesty's  savings,  which  are  concealed  in  holes  and  caves  about  the  mountain 
of  Uni  Mummut,  the  iron  coverings  being  made  and  fastened  by  this  confidant,  who  has  the  en¬ 
nobling  appellation  of  “  Ayto”  piefixed  to  his  name.  The  blacksmith  is  also  endowed  with  super¬ 
natural  powers  by  the  credulous  Abyssiuians,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  transforming 
himself  at  pleasure  into  the  likeness’ of  a  wolf  or  hyena.  The  cunning  practice  being  common 
among  the  craft  of  secretly  encasing  the  whelp  of  one  of  these  animals  iu  a  metul  collar,  which 
being  retained  in  after  life,  strengthens,  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  the  fabulous  stories  in  circu- 
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“  35.  The  art  of  tanning  skins  is  Svell  understood,  and  the  soft  pliable  leather  produced, 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  export.  The  process  is  a  simple  one,  the  hide  being  steeped 
for  eight  or  ten  days  in  water,  saturated  with  chalk,  and  the  leaves  or  bark  of  the  tree 
*  kurrut.’  It  is  then,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  well  stamped  with  the  juice  of  lemons. 

“  36.  Weaving  is  can-led  on  in  the  open  air,  and  the  locomotive  loom  consists  of  a  few- 
rough  uprights  planted  in  the  ground  for  the  day  to  support  the  cotton  twist,  and  a  simple 
shuttle  for  throwing  through  the  crossing  thread.  The  custom  exists  of  handing  over  to 
the  weaver  a  certain  quantity  of  the  raw  material  for  fabrication,  a  scale  being  fixed  for  the 
remuneration  of  labour.  '1  cn  pieces  of  salt,  equal  in  value  to  2d.  worth  of  cotton,  pro¬ 
duces  a  thick  cloth  30  cubits  in  length  and  one  cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  fee  for 
weaving  is  seven  pieces  of  salt,  equal  in  value  to  Is.  5^d.,  and  the  increased  prices  arise  from 
the  fineness  of  the  texture,  and  the  introduction  of  the  red  worsted  stripes  imported  from 
Arabia. 

“  37.  The  large  earthen  utensils  for  holding  liquid  and  grain,  are  well  fashioned  of 
strong  adhesive  clay,  thoroughly  dried  and  burnt,  and  the  fireplaces,  lamps,  and  pots  for 
securing  the  peaks  of  the  thatched  houses,  are  excellent,  but  the  smaller  articles,  coffee¬ 
pots,  drinking-vessels,  8cc  ,  are  of  rude  shape  and  manufacture. 

“  38.  Rookhie,  on  the  mountain  of  Yorrur,  is  the  mart  where  the  merchants  of  Gu- 
rague  and  Shoa  assemble  for  barter,  and  the  principal  markets  in  Shoa  are  those  of  Ali 
Amber,  the  Chaka  Ssililli  and  liooli  Workcc,  which  are  held  weekly  on  fixed  days,  and 
where  articles  of  every  description  are  exposed  for  sale.  On  other  days,  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Abyssinia,  there  being  neither  open  shop  nor  bazaar, -the  Owcnian  system 
entirely  prevails,  and  the  proprietor  of  any  article  who  wishes  an  exchange  perambulates 
the  streets  calling  aloud  the  nature  of  his  goods,  and  exposing  his  wants  until  he  finds  some 
individual  willing  to  make  the  desired  barter.  r‘ 

“  39.  The  king’s  duties  are  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  or  quantity,  which  arc  levied,  at 
his  option-,  either  in  money  or  kind,  on  every '  article  of  import  or  export,  excepting  on 
slaves,  for  which  ho  receives  a  tax  of  four  pieces  of  salt,  or  10rf.  English  money,  on  each 
individual  passing  through  his  dominions,  and  the  royal  right  exists  of  pre-emption  in  all 
exposed  for  sale. 

“  40.  There  is  :io  possibility  of  obtaining  correct  tables  as  to  the  amount  of  sales  in  the 
kingdom,  but  the  probable  average  of  tbe  king's  duties  taken  in  the  bazaar  of  Ali  Ambah, 
amounting  to  between  2000  and  3000  German  crowns,  would  give  an  annual  sale  of  20,000 
German  crowns’  worth  of  goods  in  that  village  alone. 


41.  Ta iu.13  of  Market  Prices  of  Different  Articles  of  Consumption  produced  in  Abyssinia. 
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43.  Table  of  Market  Price  of  Imports  into  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa. 


“  4-1.  The  following  Articles  are  in  demand  and  might  be  imported  with  profit  : 
broadcloth,  blue  and  scarlet;  bright  chintzes  of  high  colours;  tannalr  cloth;  long  cloth  ; 
white  shawls,  English,  cheap ;  tartans  ;  blank -paper  books,  well  bound  ;  woollen  rugs  ; 
linens  ;  coloured  silk  threads,  the  deepest '  blue  ;  glassware;  gilt  galloon  buttons;  black 
pepper  and  cloves ;  amber  and  coral  beads;  spectacles  and  scissois;  knives  of  all  sorts  ; 
sword-blades  and  spear-heads  ;  guns  and  pistols  ;  coloured  leather,  crimson  a.ml  green  ; 
pewter,  zinc  and  brass  ;  coloured  sheep-fleeces,  crimson  ;  padlocks  ;  iron  cooking-pots  of 
all  sizes  ;  blue  silk  cord,  thin,  and  of  deepest  blue  ;  razors  and  mirrors  ;  imitation  jewellery, 
earrings,  &c. 

“  -lo.  The  Abyssinian  weights  are  the  wtthut,  the  a/iiolcr,  and  the  roUol ;  the  wuicut 
is  tile  German  crown  weighing  430  grains.  The  amolee  weighs  somewhat  above  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pound,  and  the  rottol  is  of  two  descriptions,  one  of  12  and  one  of  18  wukuts,  resem¬ 
bling  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  scales  ;  the  latter,  however,  is  generally  in  use  in  Northern 
Abyssinia.  ’  , 

“46.  The  measures  are  the  kona,  the  wauchoo,  and  the.  finjan:  the  kona  varies  in 
different  villages,  and  even  in  houses  of  the  same  village,  the  average  being  about  eight 
pounds.  The  wauchoo  or  horn,  contains  nearly  a  quart,  and  the  finjan  somewhat  more 
than  a  gill. 

“  47.  German  crowns*  as  integrals,  and  pieces  of  rock-salt  cut  into  the  form  and  size 
of  the  sharpening  stones  of  English  reapers,  as  fractions,  form  the  current  coin  of  the 
country.  The  people  arc  very  capricious  in  the  choice  of  the  crowns,  which  must  have 
certain  marks,  otherwise  they  arc  received  at  a  very  inferior  rate.  Heads  and  needles  pass 
in  exchange  for  articles  of  consumption,  bread,  fowls,  <K.c.,  the  small  bead  of  the  deepest 
blue,  and  that  of  the  brightest  golden  colour  or  imitation  amber,  being  those  most  in 
request. 

“48.  The  course  of  the  river  Iluwash  may  in  aftertimes  be  rendered  available  for 
mercantile  purposes,  and  other  water  communication  may  be  discovered  leading  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  the  sea-coast ;  but  even  if  these  more  convenient  iidets  be  found  wauling, . 
still  the  experience  of  centuries  has  taught  us  that  the  livinij  ship  (the  camel)  of  the  desert 
is  a  machine  of  transport,  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  most  important  traffic. 

“49.  British  commerce  has  not  only  forced  its  way,  but  has  created  markets,  custom¬ 
ers  and  produce,  in  many  a  wilder  and ‘more  inaccessible  part  of  the  globe  than  favmued 
Abyssinia,  and  would  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  bind  both  the  people  and  the  ruler  to  us  by 
the  strong  chains  of  personal  interest ;  finding,  the  one  for  their  wants  and  comforts,  and 
the  other  for  his  increased  revenues,  that  they- could  not  do  without  our  presence. 

“  50.  Should  the  village  of  Zeyla  be  ultimately  selected  as  a  suitable  port  to  afford 
merchants  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  should  the  tribes  in  the  intermediate  country 

*  The  German  convention  crown  of  .Maria  Theresa,  1780,  and  must  possess  seven  perfect 
raised  beads  on  the  head  fillet,  the  star  on  the  right  breast  verv  prominent,  and  the  letters  P.  at 
the  bottom  clear  and  distinct  .  : 
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be  duly  restrained  to  receiving  the  trilling  present  which  they  claim  as  custom  oil  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  a  caravan,  and  above  all,  should  his  Majesty  of  Shoa  be  induced,  according  to  his 
engagement,  to  allow  of  free  purchase  amongst  las  subjects,  and  lend  his  authority  to¬ 
wards  changing  the  present  route  of  the  great  caravans  ;  the  intercourse  would  prove  in 
every  way  beneficial,  by  opening  to  the  Abyssinian  the  means  of  improvement,  and  by 
fully  reimbursing  the  merchant  for  his  toil  and  trouble,  the  rude  empty  huts  would  give 
place  to  comfortable  dwellings,  the  inherent  love  of  display  would  prove  of  reciprocal 
advantage,  and  ultimately  this  intercourse  would  lead  to  a  diffusion  of  civilization  in  this 
benighted  kingdom,  and  an  easy  entrance  afforded  to  the  hitherto  unexplored  and  mys¬ 
terious  regions  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

(Signed)  W.  G.  HARRIS.” 

The  kingdom  or  country  of  Somauj.i  or  Adel,  which  extends  from  Cape 
Guardafui  to  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  two  ports,  Bcrbera  and  Zevla, 
of  considerable  importance  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of  Arabia  with  the  coast 
and  interior  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

Zhyla. — This  town,  or  rather  village  of  tents,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  bay,  in  latitude  10  deg.  15  min.  N.,  and  longitude  about  4-1  deg.  E.  It 
was  formerly  of  considerable  importance;  and  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  in  these  seas,  it  was  the  place  through  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  merchandize  that  was  carried  into  the  interior  of  Abyssinia  commonly 
passed. 

Beiuigua. —  Bcrbera  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  in  lati¬ 
tude  about  10  deg.  45  min.  N.,  and  longitude  4 G  deg.  15  min.  E.  It  has  long 
been  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  been  always  a  kind  of  rival  in  com¬ 
merce  to-Zeyla.  A  great' fair  is  annually  held  here  from  October  till  April, 
the  caravans  from  the  interior  coming  in  during  that  period,  with  gum  arabic, 
myrrh,  &c.  Olibanum  is  produced  chiefly  on  the  coast  between  Berbcra  and 
Cape  Guardafui;  it  is  exported  from  a  small  port  near  Cape  Felix,  in  Arab 
vessels.  A  small  proportion'  of  these  articles  finds  its  way  to  Bombay,  and  from 
thence  to  Europe ;  the  larger  proportion  goes  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Egypt,  and 
some  is  consumed  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  From  the  fair  at  Berbcra,  Arabia 
draws  considerable  quantities  of  ghee,  a  great  number  of  slaves,  horses,  mules, 
and  asses,  the  returns  for  which  are  made  in  India  piece-goods,  generally  sold  at 
a  great  profit.  There  are  many  Banians  from  Mocha,  Aden,  and  various  parts 
of  India,  who  carry  on  a  trade  with  their  respective  ports.  Many  chiefs  in  the 
interior  send  down  caravans  of  their  own  to  purchase,  with  gold,  elephants’ 
teeth,  &c.,  the  produce  ami  manufactures  of  India. 

Berbcra  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  licet  in  1517,  and  plundered  and 
burnt:  they  expected  to  find  a  considerable  spoil  in  it,  but  were  disappointed, 
the  inhabitants  having  bad  sufficient  time  to  convey  themselves  and  their  most 
valuable  effects  to  the  continent.  The  place  is  rather  an  encampment  than  a 
town,  and  the  trade  is  at  present  chiefly  monopolized  by  the  Aral)  banyan 
merchants. 
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Extract  from  a  letter  which  we  have  received  from  Dr.  Beke,  dated  “  Anko- 
bar,  24 th  August,  1841.” 

“  The  following  list  of  the  articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  this  country  will 
give  some  idea  of  its  trade,  not  merely  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  but  as  it  might  be 
made  with  proper  management. 

.  “  Imports. — From  the  Salt  Lake,  eating-salt  ;  from  Tigre,  rock-salt,  which  passes  as 
money,  20  pieces  or  thereabout  passing  for  an  Austrian  convention  dollar  of  1780  ;  from 
the  country  of  the  Ibboo  Gallas,  cast  of  the  Ilawash,  codec  and  tobacco  in  vast  quantities; 
from  the  coast,  dollars,  iron  in  bars,  iron  pots,  coflce,  zinc,  cutlery,  needles,  swords,  looking- 
glasses,  writing-paper,  glass  bottles,  Arabian  tanned  leather,  black  pepper,  glass  beads, 
white,  red,  and  blue  cotton  cloths,  coarse  muslins,  woollen  cloths,  frankincense,  cochineal 
and  dyestuffs  in  small  quantities,  blue  silk  cords,  &c. ;  from  beyond  the  Ilawash,  sulphur; 
from  the  interior,  slaves,  gold-dust,  and  civet. 

“ Exports. — To  the  country  beyond  the  Ilawash,  wheat,  maize,  cotton  cloths,  and 
leather;  to  the  coast,  slaves,  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  civet,  imported  from  the  interior. 

“If  trade  were  encouraged,  the  country- might  be  made  to  export  cotton,  logwood, 
safflower,  iron,  and  probably  many  other  articles ;  but  in  its  present  state  of  apathy,  the  ^ 
people  think  of  nothing  beyond  mere  living  ;  and  the  .  great  fertility  of  the  country  en¬ 
ables  them  to  do  this  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Two  measures  of  wheat,  of  remarkably  fine 
quality,  weighing  (the  two)  about  20  lbs.  net,  may  be  bought  for  one  piece  of  salt,  equal 
to  2 \d.  stg.  Barley  is  about  half  the  price.  Sheep  may  be  bought  four  and  five  for  a 
dollar;  fine  goats,  two  for  a  dollar;  oxen,  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  "ach  ;  fowls, 
five  for  an  ninolefc;  eggs,  five  for  one  darning  needle. 

“  The  dollar  is  worth  50 d.  sterling,  the  nnmlce  2-1/1-  You  will  sec,  thus,  that  living  is 
not  dear' here. 

“  The  duty  upon  imports  is  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Upon  slaves,  however,  it  is 
4  amolee  (10t?.)  a  head,  the  whole  number  imported  being  about  5000  or  6000. 

'  “  Coffee,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  growth  of  Abyssinia,  is  not  found  in 
this  country,  at  least  not  for  consumption,  although  1  hear  that  the  plant  is  found  here 
and  there  in  the  villages.  What  little  is  used,  which  is  oidy  by  the  Mohammedan  inhabit¬ 
ants,  is  brought  from  the  hilly  country  of  the  Ibboo  Gallas,  to  the  cast  of  the  Ilawash. 
But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  liarur,  between  this  and  Zeyla,  I  understand  it  is  grown  in 
considerable  quantities,  from  whence  it  is  tuken  down  to  the  coast  and  exported  to 
Arabia.  In  the  countries  further  to  the  west,  it  is  also  produced  plentifully,  and  from  a 
native  of  Narca  I  hoar,  that  in  his  country  there  are  large  forests  of  it.  From  him, 
too,  I  ■  obtained  the  Important  information  that  between  Narca  and  Caffs  there  is  an 
immense  river,  according  to  his  account  two  miles  arid  more  in  widf.-y. which  runs 
down  to  the  Indian  ocean.  Should  this  river  be  navigable  to  its  mouth,  it  would 
afford  a  splend ' '  opening  by  which  to  carry  trade  into  the  very  heart  of  Africa. 

“  The  rainy  season  is  now  on,  but  as  soon  as  it  ceases  I  purpose  extending  my  pere¬ 
grinations  a  little  further  westward,  when  1  hope  to  learn  a  little  more  about  those  matters.” 

The  bulletin  (1842)  of  the  French  minister  of  commerce,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  abstraefc-on  the  trade  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Port  of  Massaoua : 

“  The  greater  part  of  the  European  merchandize  destined  for  Abyssinia  comes  through 
Alexandria;  the  remainder  comes  from  the  Indian  manufactories  to  Mocha,  Djcddah,  and 
Massaoua. 

“  Those  goods  which  pass  through  Alexandria,  ascend  the  Nile  as  far  ns  Cairo,  where 
they  are  bought  by  Europeans,  by  whom  they  arc  resold  to  the  caravans  of  Arab  mer¬ 
chants,  at  which  time  they  have  increased  25  per  cent  on  their  original  value,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  expenses  of  transport,  the  heavy  dues  payable  at  the  ports,  and  frontier 
cities  Of  Abyssinia,  &c.;  60  that  on  arriving  at  Adounh,  An  tab,  and  Gondar,  these  goods 
have  increased  enormously  in  value.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  Arab 
merchants  realize  cent  per  cent  profits. 

“  The  nverage  expenses  of  freight  from  France  to  the  port  of  Amphilnh,  is  estimated 
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at  4/.  per  ton,  so  that  goods  carried  in  French  ships  would  be  subject  to  less  charges,  than 

“  The  Isle  of  Ma'ssaonn. — This  small  island  is  on  the  west  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
dependant  on  Mecca,  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Prince  of  Arkcko,  to  whom 
it  pays  an  annual  tribute.  The  governor  of  Massaoua  is,  however,  absolute  king  of  the 
island,  the  population  of  which  is  estimated  at  -1000.  It  is  extremely  stcril,  producing 
neither  fruits  nor  vegetables.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  Abyssinia. 

“  Massaoua  may  be  considered  a^  favourably  situated  for  the  trade  between  Bombay, 
Djeddah,  Mocha,  and  Yemen,  Abyssinia,  and  the  country  of  the  Gallas,  Souakin,  &’c. 

“  The  trade  of  Massaoua  has  hitherto  been  earned  on  solely  by  seven  or  eight  Banian 
merchants,  and  the  Arab  merchants  of  Djeddah  and  Mocha. 

“There  arrive  annually  250  Arab  boats  of  from  40  to  200  tons,  and  one  or  two 
European  vessels  of  from  .100  to  400  tons. 

“  There  arc  no  fixed  custom-house  regulations,  &c.,  in  existence  at  Massaoua,  but 
much  depends  on  the  officers  employed.  The  treaties  made  between  the  Sublime  Porte 
to  whom  Massaoua  lawfully  belongs,  and  the  states  of  Europe  will  necessarily  Imve  the 
elfect  of  modifying  this  custom. 

“  Tiie  following  are  some  of  the  regulations  in  existence: 

“  Navigation  Dues. — The  Arab  vessels  have  hitherto  paid,  as  a  kind  of  duty  for  per¬ 
mission  to  trade  freely,  10  or  1 1  francs  ;  to  the  chief  of  the  gun-boat  stationed  at  the  port. 
European  vessels  are  exempt  from  this  duty,  but.  pay  a  sum  to  the  governor,  which  is  re- . 
gulatcd  by  the  size  of  the  .vessels,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  governor. 

“  Duties  on  Merchandize. — As  has  been  observed  above,  there  is  no  fixed  tariff  at 
Massaoua. 


“  The  Abyssinian  merchants  seem  especially  to  suffer  from  these  arbitrary  imports. 
Besides  the  custom-house  dues  on  the  island,  they  have  to  pay  to  the  Prince  of  Arkcko,  a 
city  on  the  African  coast,  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  in  kind,  and  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  pay  what  is  called  bahehish,  which  is  a  present  to  the  officers, 
which  all  traders  bavc  to  pay;  so  that  these  men  pay  an  additional  tax  of  more  than  20 
percent.  Hence  the  price  of  Abyssinian  articles  in  Massaoua  is  very  great. 

“  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  principle  articles  imported  in  the 
year  1840.  ^ 


Corn,  maize,  and  rice  ....... 

Pearls,  gold-dust,  and  gold  in  ingots  ..... 

Cotton  stuffs,  red  and  blue,  printed  calicoes,  and  handkerchiefs 
Counterpanes,  with  red  and  blue  stripes  .  .  .  . 

Calicoes,  unbleached  and  bleached  . 

•  -  V  Napkins,  &e.  .  .  .  . 

Stuffs,  silk  and  mixed  cotton,  velvets,.  &c. 

Muslins,  &c.  .  .  ... 

Cotton  wool  ...... 

Glasswares,  mirrors,  &c.  .  .  ... 

Guns,  swords,  hardwares,  razors,  iron,  lead,  tin,  &c. 

Elephants’  teeth  ...... 

Spices  and  provisions ; — coffee,  pepper,  wax,  honey 
Cloves,  oil  for  lamps,  butter,  dates,  &c.  .  . 

Coral,  &c.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  . 

“  The  European  vessels  which  come  to  Massaoua  are  laden  with 
which  find  a  ready  sale.” 


19.960 
15,560 

17.960 
8,200 
7,400 
6,000 
3,240 
2,200 

5.680 
7,520 

6.680 
5,680 
7,200 
6,320 

ines  and  spirits, 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

IMAMAUT  OF  MASCATE.. 

This  part  of  Arabia,  which  includes  all  Oman,  is  of  great  importance,  in  respect 
to  its  power  and  its  government.  The  sultan  has  opened  an  intercourse  with 
sevcraLEuropean  powers.  lie  is  in  fact  a  magnificent  prince,  and  possesses  a 
more  efficient  naval  force  than  all  the  native  emperors  and  princes,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Japan.*  -Hi&revcnues  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet  his 
expenditure,  and  derived  chiefly,  from  commerce,  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  in 
winch  he  has  a  great  number  of  merchant  vessels;  from  duties  on  foreign 
merchandize;  and  from  tribute  money,  and  presents  received  from  various 
princes,  all  of  which  produce  a  large  sum. 

His  possessions,  real  or  assumed,  in  Africa,  extend  from  Cape  Delgado  to 
Cape  Guardafui ;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Aden  in  Arabia,  to  Ras-el-JIarid,  and 
from  Ras-el-Harid  they  extend  along  the  northern  coast  of  Arabia,  or  the  coast 
of  Oman,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  he  claims  also  the  sea-coast 
and  the  islands  within  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  the  Bahrein  islands,  and  the 
pearl  fishery  contiguous  to  them,  with  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  nearly 
to  Scinde.  It  is  true  that  only  a  small  part  of  thi?  immense^  territory  is  gar¬ 
risoned  by  his  troops,  but  all  are  tributary  to  him.  •  # 

In  Africa  he  owns  the  ports  of  Monghow,  or  Mongallow,  Lyndy,  Quiloah 
(Keelwah),  Melinda,  Larmo,  Patta,  Brava,  Magadosha,  and  the  valuable  islands 
of  Monfeea,  or  Mafea,  Zanzibar,  Pemba,  Socotra,  &c.  From  Africa  he  exports 
gum  copal,  gum  arabic,  aloes,  columbo-root,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  drugs ; 
ivory,  tortoiseshell,  rhinoceros’  horns,  hides,  bees’-wax,  cocoa-nut  oil,  rice,  millet, 
ghee,  &c. 

The  exports  from  Mascate  are  wheat,  dates,  horses,  raisins,  salt,  dried  fish, 
and  a  great  variety  of  drugs,  &c.  Mascate  being  the  key  to  the  Persian  gulf,  is 

*  The  following  list  exhibits  the  naval  force  of  the  sultan  of  Mascate  in  1837. 

Nampa.  Rates.  Where  Built.  Names.  Rates.  Where  Built. 

Liverpool  .  .  .  71  Hombay.  Fulkc  .  .  .  .  1.4  l)eni nun. 

Shall  Allum  .  .  .  56  Ditto.  Sulimun  Shan  .  .  18  Mu-rnte. 

Cnrolinc  .  .  .  40  Rangoon.  Curlew  Hrig  .  ,  12  Hombay. 

Prince  of  Wules  .  .  36  Demaun.  Pysehe  do.  ,  ,  1-2  Cochin. 

Ilenniiigshnw  .  .  39  Cochin.  'Page  Vucht.  .  .  6  Malabar  Coast. 

Piedmontese  .  .  .  32  Mu-cute.  Vestal  ...  0  Ma-cate. 

Mossh  fa  .  .  .24  Cochin.  Elphinstonc  .  .  6  Hombay. 

Rulnnnni  .  .  .  .  22  Bombay. 

Also  50  baghelus,  enrrying  from  8  to  18  guns ;  nnd  10  balits,  carrying  from  4  to  0  guns.  The 
baghela  is  a  one  niastea  vessel,  of  200  to  300  tons.  'Pile  bal>t  is  also  a  one-masted  vessel 
from  100  to  200  tons.  Part  of  those  vessels  were  convoying  vessels  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  some  in 
Africa,  &c. 
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a  place  of  great  resort  in  the  winter  months  for  vessels  from  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  the  western  parts  of  India. 

The  productions  of  Africa,  of  the  Red  Sea?  of  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  of  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Persian  gulf,  may  be  had  there. 

Their  vessels  trade,,  not  only  to  the  countries  named,  but  also  to  Guzerat, 
Surat,  Demaun,  Bombay,  Bay  of  Bengal,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Mauri¬ 
tius,  the.  Comoro  islands  to  Madagascar,  and  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  East 
Africa,  bringing  Indian,  African,  and  European  articles.  The  number  of  vessels 
employed  on  these  voyages  are  not  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  exactness ; 
hut  no  number  named  was  less  than  2000.  Of  these,  a  very  large  proportion 
arc  smallcraft,  having  but  a  few  ships  and  brigs.  The  naval  force  of  the  sultan 
is  very  respectable  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  crews  are  daily  becoming  better 
sailors.  The  officers  understand  and  calculate  lunar  observations,  and  possess 
excellent  chronometers.  Ilis  force  is  sufficient  to  give  him  entire  control  overall 
the  ports  in  East  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  * 

lie  has  an  abundance  of  sailors,  and  although  he  has  but  a  small  number  of 
regular  troops,  yet  he  can  coininand  any  number  of  Bedouin,  Arabs  he  may  want, 
by  furnishing  them  with  provisions  and  clothing.  His  naval  force  consists  of 
.about  eighty  sail  of  vessels,  great  and  small,  carrying  from  seventy-four  down  to 
four  guns  each. 

Previous  to^the  conclusion  of  the  recent  treaties,  British  and  American  ves¬ 
sels  paid  generally  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  imports,  and  seven  and  a  huff 
per  cent  upon  exports,  with  anchorage-moncv  and  presents  ;  the  governors  of 
the  outports  claimed  the  right  of  pre-emption  in  both  cases ;  and  they  resorted 
to  the  most  nefarious  practices  to  accumulate  wealth. 

The' currency  of  Mascatc  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf  or. 
Africa.  It  is  as  follows :  viz. — 

Twenty  gass-rauz-auz  or  rauhzec  make  1  mamoody;  142  pise  or  pesos  make. 
1  Spanish  dollar.  But  the  dollar  varies  according  to  weight  or  rate  of  exchange 
from  120  to  150  pesos. 

The  value  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  in  this  copper  coin,  is  styled  a  “  hlac/c 
mamoody.”  The  abovenamed  copper  coin  is  the  quarter  ana  of  the  British 
East  IndiA  Company.  11£  “  white  mamoodies”  constitute  1  Spanish  dollar — 
this  is  invariable.  It  is  a  nominal  currency,  or  money  of  account.  3|  Persian 
rupees  make  1  Spanish  dollar  at  present ;  Bombay  rupees,  less  5  pise,  1 
Spanish  dollar  ;  Surat  rupees,  less  5  pise,  1  Spanish  dollar. 

The  Spanish  doubloon  is  worth  from  14  to  16  dollars,  according  to  weight ; 
but  more  than  15  dollars  are  rarely  obtained.  ,,  . 

The  weights  of  Mascate  are  as  follow  :  viz. — 24  kiass  make  1  maund.  The  = 
custom-house  maund  is  8}  lbs.  The  bazaar  maun<i.;s  8,  8{,  and  8$  lbs. 
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Convention  of  Commerce  between  her  Majesty  and  his  Highness  the  Imaum  of 

Mascate. — Signed  in  the  English  and  Arabic  Languages,  at  Zanzibar,  May 
31,  1839. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  and  its  dependencies,  being  desirous  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  good  understanding  which  now  subsists  between  them,  and  to  promote, 
by  means  of  a  convention,  the  commercial  intercourse  between  their  respective  subjects ; 
and  bis  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate.  being,  moreover,  desirous  to  record  in  a  more 
formal  manner  the  engagements  entered  into  by  his  Highness  on  the  10th  of  September,' 
1822,  for  the  perpetual  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  between  the  dominions  of  his  High¬ 
ness  and  all  Christian  nations.  They  have  accordingly  appointed  as  their  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  that  is  to  say : — Robert  Cogan,  Esq.,  a  captain  in  the  naval  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  &c.,  and  Ilassau  Bin  Ebrihim,  and  Mchabat  Alii  Bin  Nascr,  on 
behalf  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate, A)tc.  &c.,  who,  having  communicated  their 
full  powers,  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the 
following  articles : 

Art.  I.  The  subjects  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
enter,  reside  in,  trade  with,  and  pass  with  their  merchandize  through,  all  parts  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  shall  enjoy  in  those  dominions 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  with  respect  to  commerce  or  otherwise,  which  are  or 
may  be  accorded  therein  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nations ;  and  the 
subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  in  like  manner,  have  full  liberty  to  enter,  reside 
in,  trade  with,  and  pass  with  their  merchandize  through  all  parts  of  the  dominions  of  his 
Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  and  shall,  in  those  dominions,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and 
advantages  with  respect  to  commerce  or  otherwise,  which  are  or  may  be  accorded  therein 
to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

II.  British  subjects  shall  be  at  liberty  to  purchase,  sell,  or  hire  laud  or  houses  in  the 

dominions  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate.  ' 

The  houses,  warehouses,  or  other  premises  of  British  subjects,  or  of  persons  actually  in 
the  service  of  British  subjects,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  shall 
not  be  forcibly  entered,  nor  on  any  pretext  searched,  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier, 
unless  with  the  cognizance  of  the  British  consul  or  resident  agent.  But  such  consul  or 
resident  agent,  on  just  cause  being  adduced  by  the  authorities  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan 
of  Mascate,  slndl  send  a  competent  person,  who,  in  concert  with  the  ollicers  of  his  High¬ 
ness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  shall  conduct  the  search,  and  shall  prevent  the  use  of  unneces¬ 
sary  violence  or  of  improper  resistance. 

III.  The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  acknowledge  reciprocally  to  each  other  the 
right  of  appointing  consuls  to  reside  in  each  other’s  dominions,  wherever  the  interests  of 
commerce  may  require  the  presence  of  such  officers.  And  such  consuls  shall  at  all  times 
be  placed,  in  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  on  the  footing  of  the  consuls  of  the  most 
favoured  nations.  Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  further  agrees  to  permit  his  own 
subjects  to  be  appointed  to  consular  offices  by  the  other  contracting  party  ;  provided  always, 
that  the  persons  so  appointed  shall  not  begin  to  act  without  the  previous  approbation  of 
the  sovereign  whose  subjects  they  may  be. 

The  public  functionaries  of  either  government  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other, 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  which  are  enjoyed,  within  the 
same  dominions,  by  similar  public  functionaries  of  other  countries. 

IV.  Subjects  of  the  dominions  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  actually  in  the 
service  of  British  subjects  in  those  dominions,  shall  enjoy  the  same  protection  which  is 
granted  to  British  subjects  themselves;  but  if  such  subjects  of  the  dominions  of  his  High¬ 
ness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  shall'  be  convicted  of  nny  crime  or  infraction  of  the  law  re¬ 
quiring  punishment,  they  shall  bo -discharged  by  the  British  subject  in  whose  service  they 
may  ho,  and  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  authorities  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of 
Mascate. 
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V.  The  authorities  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  shall  not  interfere  in 
disputes  between  British  subjects,  or  between  British  subjects  and  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  other  Christian  nations.  When  differences  arise  between  a  subject  of  the  do¬ 
minions  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  and  a  British  subject,  if  the  former  is  the 
complainant,  the  cause  shall  be  heard  by  the  British  consul  or  resident  agent,  who  shall  ad¬ 
minister  justice  thereupon.  But  if  the  British  subject  is  the  complainant  against  any  of 
the  subjects  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  or  the  sulijects  of  any  other  Mahometan 
power,  then  the  cause  shall  ha  decided  by  the  highest  authority  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan 
of  Mascate,  or  by  any  person  nominated  by  him  ;  but  in  such  case  the  cause  shall  not  be 
proceeded  in,  except  in  the  presence  of  tire  British  consul  or  resident  agent,  or  of  some  per¬ 
son  deputed  by  one  or  other  of  them,  who  shall  attend  at  the  court-house  where  such  matter 
shall  be  tried.  In  causes  between  a  British  subject  and  a  native  of  the  dominions  of  his 
Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  whether  tried  before  the  British  consul  or  resident  agent, 
or  before  the  abovementioned  authority  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  the  evidence 
of  a  man  proved  to  have  given  false  testimony  on  a  former  occasion  shall  not  be  received. 

VI.  The  property  of  a  British  subject  who  may  die  in  the  dominions  of  his  Highness 
the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  or  of  a  subject  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  who  may  die  in 
the  British  dominions,  shall  be  delivered  over  to  the  heirs  or  executors  or  administrators  of 
the  dcccasdll,  or  to  the  respective  consuls  or  resident  agents  of  the  contracting  parties,  in 
default  of  such  heirs,  or  executors,  or  administrators. 

VII.  If  a  British  subject  shall  become  bankrupt  in  the  dominions  of  his  Highness  the 
Sultan  of  Mascate,  the  British  consul  or  resident  agent  shall  take  possession  of  all  the  pro- 

eof  such  bankrupt,  and  shall  give  it1  up  to  his  creditors,  to  be  divided  among  them. 

having  been  done,  the  bankrupt  shall  be  entitled  to  a  full  discharge  from  his  creditors, 
and  he  shall  not  at  any  time  afterwards  be  required  to  make  up  his  deficiency,  nor  shall 
any  property  he  may  afterwards  acquire  be  considered  liable  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
British  consul  or  resident  agent  shall  use  his  endeavours  to  obtain  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors  any  property  of  the  bankrupt  in  another  country,  and  to  ascertain  that  every  thing 
possessed  by  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  when  ho  became  insolvent  lias  been  given  up  with¬ 
out  reserve. 

VIII.  \tf  a  subject  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  should  resist  or  evade  pay¬ 
ment  of  hit' just  debts  to  a  British  subject,  the  authorities  of  his  Highness  shall  afford,  to  tho 
British  subji^t  every  nid  and  facility  in  recovering  the  amount  due ;  and,  in  like  ,  manner, 
the  British  consul  or  resident  ageyt  shall  afford  every  aid  and  facility  to  subjecis  of  his 
Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  in  recovering  debts  justly  due  to  them  from  a  British  sub¬ 
ject. 

IX.  No  duty  exceeding  5  per  cent  shall  be  levied  at  the  place  of  entry  in  the  dominions 
of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  on  any  goods  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  imported  by  British  vessels  ;rand  this  duty  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  full  payment  of'  ail  import  and  export  and  tonnage  duties,  of  licence  to 
trade,  of  pilotage  and  anchorage,  and  of  any  other  charge  by  government  whatever,  upon 
the  vessels  of  upon  the  goods  so  imported  or  exported.  Nor  shall  any  charge  be  made  on 
that  part  of  the  cargo  which  may  remain  on  board  unoold  ;  and  no  additional  or  higher 
duty  shall  be  levied,  upon  these  goods  when  afterwards  transported  from  one  place  to  another 
in  the 'dominions  of  his  Highness  ;  but  the  abovementioned  duty  having  once  been  paid, 
the  goods  may  bo  sold  by  wholesale  or  retail  without  any  further  duty.  No  charge  what¬ 
ever  shall  be  made  on  British  vessels  which  may  enter  any  of  the  ports  of  his  Highness  for 
the  purposes  , of  refitting,  or  for  refreshments,  or  to  inquire  about  the  state  of  the  market. 

X.  No  article  whatever  shall  be  prohibited  from  being  imported  into,  or  exported  from, 
the  territories  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  ;  but  the  trade  between  the  dominions 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  those  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan" of  Mascate  shall  be  per¬ 
fectly  free,  subject  to  the  abovementioned  duty  upon  goods  imported,  and  to  no  other. 
And  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  hereby  engages  sot,  to  permit  the  establishment  of 
any  monopoly  or  exclusive  privilege  of  sale,  within  his  dominions,  except  in  the  articles  of 
ivory  and  gum  copal,  on  that  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Port  of  Tangate, 
situate  in  about  degy  of  Sr  latitude,  to  the  Port  of;  Quilla,  lying  in  about  7  deg.  S.  of 
the  Equator,  both  ports  inclusive  ;  but  in  all  other  ports  and  places  in  his  Highness’s  do- 
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minions  there  shall  be  no  monopoly  whatever  ;  but  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  with  perfect  freedom,  from  whomsoever  and  to  whom¬ 
soever  they  choose,  subject  to  no  other  duty  by  government  than  that  before  mentioned. 

XI.  If  any  disputes  should  arise  in  the  dominions  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascatc, 
as  to  the  value  of  goods  which  shall  be  imported  by  British  merchants,  and  on  which  the 
duty  of  5  per  cent  is  to  be  levied,  the  custom-master,  or  other  authorized  officer  acting  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  his  lliglmcss  the  Sultan  of  Mascatc,  shall  be  entitled  to 
demand  one-twentieth  part  of  the  goods  in  lieu  of  the  payment  of  !>  per  cent ;  and  the 
merchant  shall  be  bound  to  surrender  the  twentieth  part  so  demanded,  whenever,  from  the 
nature  of  the  articles,  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so ;  but  the  merchant  having  done  so, 
shall  be  subject  to  no  further,  demands  on  account  of  customs,  on  the  other  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  those  goods,  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of 
Maseate,  to  which  he  may  transport  them.  But  if  the  custom-master  should  object  to  levy 
the  duty  in  the  manner  aforesaid  by  taking  one-twentieth  part  of  the  goods,  of  if  the  goods 
should  not  admit  of  being  so  divided,  then  the  point  in  dispute  shall  be  referred  to  two  com¬ 
petent  persons,  one  chosen  by  the  custom-master  and  the  other  by  the  importer ;  and  a  va¬ 
luation  of  the  goods  shall  be  made ;  and  if  the  referees  shall  .-differ  in  opinion,  they  shall 
appoint  an  arbitrator,  whose  decisions  shall  be  final,  and,  the  duty  shall  be  levied  according 
to  the  'value  thu3  established. 

XII.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  British  merchant  to  expose  his  goods  for  sale  for  the 
space  of  tb.'ee.  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mich  goods,  unless,  before  the  expiration  of  such 
three  days,  the  importer  and  custom-master  shall  have  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  such  goods. 
If  the  custom-master  shall  not,  within  three  days,  have  accepted  one  of  the  two  modes 
proposed  ior  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  goods,  the  authorities  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan 
of  Maseate  .  .pri  implication  being  made,  to  them  to  that  effect,  shall  compel  the  custom- 
master  to  choose  one  of  the  two  modes  by  which  the  amount  of  the  customs  to  be  levied  is 
to  bo  determined. 

XIII.  If  it  should  happen  that  either  the  Queen  of  England  or  his  Highness  the  Sultan 

of  Mascatc  should  be. at  war  with  another  country,  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
the  subjects  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mtiscate,  shall  nevertheless  be  allowed  to  pass  to 
such  country  through  the  dominions  of  either  power,  with  merchandize  of  every  description, 
except  .warlike  stores;  but  they  shall  not  he  allowed  to  eiitcr  any  port  or  place  actually 
blockaded  or  berieged.  . 

XIV.  Should  a  vessel  under  the  British  flag  enter  a  port  in  the  dominions  of  his  High¬ 
ness  the  Sultan  of  Maseate  in  distress,  the  local  authorities  at  such  port  shall  nfi’ord  all 
necessary  aid  to  enable  the  vessel  to  refit  and  to  prosecute  her  voyage ;  and  if  any  such 
vessel  snail  be  wrecked  on  the  coasts  .of  the  dominions  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of 
Maseate,  the  authorities  of  his  lughncss  shall  give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  re¬ 
cover  and  to  deliver  over  to  the  owners,  all  the  property  that  can  be  saved  from  suc-h  vessel. 
The  same  assistance  and  protection  shall  be  afforded  to  vessels  of  the  dominions  of  his 
Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascatc,  and  property  saved  therefrom  under  similar  circumstances, 
in  the  ports,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  dominions. 

XV.  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Maseate  hereby  renews  and  confirms  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  his  highness  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  10th  of  September,  1822,  for  the 
entire, suppression  of  slave  trade  between  his  dominions  and  all  Christian  countries;  and 
his  highness  further  engages  that  the  ships  and  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  shall  be  allowed  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  stipulations  of  the  said  treaty, 
agreeably  with  the  condition*)  prescribed  therein,  and  in  the  same  manner' as  the  ships  and 
vessels  of  her  Britannic  Majesty. 

XVI.  It  is  further  acknowledged  and  declared  hy  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that 

nothing  in  this  convention  is  intended  in  any  way  to  interfere  with,  or  rescind,  any. of 
the  rights  and  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mas- 
cate  in  respect  to  commerce  and  navigation,  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
Charter.  ■  '■> 

.XVII.  The  present  convention  shall  ho  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  ,  thereof  shall  be 
exchanged  at  Miiscate  or  Zanzibar  ns  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  within  the  space  of 
fifteen  months  from  the  date  hereof 
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Done  on  the  island  and  at  the  town  of  Zanzibar,  this  31st  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1839;  corresponding  with  the  17th  of  the  month  Rcbeal  Owal  of  the  ul  Hujra, 
1255. 

(Signed  in  the  Arabic  original.)  (L.S.)  ROBERT  COGAN.  '  " 

IIASSAN  BIX  EBRII1IM. 

ALLI  BIX  XASER. 

Declaration  made  on  the  Part  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  the  Exchange  of 
the  Ratifications  of  the  preceding  Convention. 

The  undersigned,  Samuel  Iicnnel,  Esquire,  a  captain  in  the  military  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  appointed  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  exchange  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  at  Zanzibar,  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1839,  by  Robert  Cogan,  Esquire,  a  captain  in  the  naval  service  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  on  the  part  of  her  said  Majesty,  and  by  Ilassan  Bin  Ibrihiin  and  Mahabat  Alii  Bin 
Naser,  on  the  part 'of  his  Highness  the' Sultan  of  Mascate,  against  the  Ratification  of  the 
same  Treaty  by  his  Iliglmess  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  in  order  to 
avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  contained  in  the  IXth 
Article  of  the  said  Treaty,  “  any  other  charge  by  government  whatever,”  to  declare  to  Syed 
Mahomed  Ibin  Syed  Shurruf,  appointed  by  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Mascate  to  exchange 
his  Highness’s  ratification,  that  the  aforesaid  words  arc  by  her  Majesty  taken  and  under¬ 
stood  to  mean,  “  any  other  charge  whatever  made  by  the  government,  or  by  any  local 
authority  of  the  government.” 

Mascate,  this  22d  day  of  July,  18-10.  (L.S.)  <S.  IIENNELL. 

Counter-Declaration. -made  on  the  Part^if  his  Iliglmess  the  Imaum 
of  Mascate-  ' 

(Translation  from  the  Arabic.) 

The  undersigned,  Syed  Malmmed  Ibin  Syed  Shurruf,  appointed  by  his  Iliglmess  the 
Sultan  of  Mascate  to  exchange  his  Higlmess’s  Ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  con¬ 
cluded  at  Zanzibar,  on  the  31st  of  .May,  1839,  by  Robert  Cogan,  Esquire,  a  captain  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  by  Ilassan  Bin  Ibrihiin,  and  Mahabat 
Alii  Bin  Naser,  on  t]ie  part  of  his  Iliglmess  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  against  the  Ratification 
of  the  same  treaty  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  having  received  from  Samuel  Hennell,  Esquire,  a  captain  in  the  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  appointed  to  act  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  on  behalf  if  her  said  Majesty,  a  declaration,  stating  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  any  other  charge  by  government  what¬ 
ever,”  contained  in  the  IXlh  Article  of  the  said  Treaty,  the  aforesaid  words  arc  by  her 
Majesty  taken  and  understood  to  mean  “  any  other  charge  whatever  made  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  by  any  local  authority  of  the  government,”  the  undersigned,  Syed  Mahomed  Ibin 
Syed  Shurruf,  being  duly  authorized  by  his  Iliglmess  the  Sultan  of  Mascate,  hereby  accepts 
and  adopts  the  said  Declaration,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Iliglmess  the  Sultan 
of  Mascate. 

(L.S.)  SYED  MAHOMED  IBIN  SYED  SHURRUF. 

Muscat,  this  22d  day  of  July,  18-10. 

(Signed  in  the  Arabic  original.) 

Tiie  subjoined  official  notice  in  regard  to  (he  treaties  with  Siam  and  Mascate, 

■  has  been  published  by  the  American  Department  of  State.  American  citizens  have 
for  several  years  been  carrying  on  some  commerce  with  the  dominions  of  tiie  sultan 
of  Mascate,  without  the  protection  of  a  treaty,  and  relying  entirely  on  their  own 
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prudence  and  ingenuity.  They  will  now,  however,  be  better  secured,  and  may 
prosecute  their  enterprises  with  greater  confidence.  But  their  success  will  mainly 
depend  on  their  own  superior  skill  and  economy  in  attempting  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  their  transactions.  They  will  encounter  formidable  competitors  in  the  British, 
who  enjoy  so  great  advantages  from  the  intimate,  though  not  always  amicable, 
intercourse  that  has  so  long  existed  between  their  India  possessions  and  Mascate. 
The  native  trade  with  the  coasts  of  Africa,  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  India  ge¬ 
nerally,  is  also  pursued  with  considerable  activity,  leaving  but  little  space  for 
rivalry.  Still,  these  distant  and  circuitous  voyages  are  useful,  and  when  cauti¬ 
ously  planned  are  generally  attended  with  profit. 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Mascate  were  exchanged  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1835,  and  it  takes  effect  from  the  30th  of  June,  1834,  the  day  on 
which  the  consent  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  was  given  to  its  ratification. 

Abstract  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Mascate. 

“The  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  enter  and- depart  from  any  of  the  ports  be¬ 
longing  to  the  sultan,  with  any  kind  of  cargo,  and  may  buy,  sell,  and  exchange  tlierca?, 
without  restraint,  except  that  in  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  muskets,  powder,  and  ball,  are 
only  to  be  sold  to  the  government ;  but  this  restriction  is  not  to~  extend  beyond  the  said 
island.  No  duties  of  any  description  shall  be  exacted  upon  vessels  or  imports  from  the 
United  States,  excepting  live  per  cent  upon  such  part  of  any  cargo  as  may  bo  landed  ;  and 
no  charge  whatever  shall  be  made  upon  any  vessel  entering  a  port  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
refitting,  obtaining  lefrcshments,  or  inquiring  the  slate  of  the  market.  The  duties  paid 
by  the  respective  parties  in  the.ports  of  each  other  shall  never  exceed  those  paid  by  the 
most  favoured  nations. 

“  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  may  wish  to  carry  on  trade  in  any  of  (he  sultan’s 
ports,' shall  be  permitted  to  land  and  reside  (here  without  paying  any  tax  or  imposition, 
other  than  the  duties  upon  imports  above  mentioned. 

“  If  an  American  vessel  shall  he  wrecked  within  the  sultan’s  dominions,  the  persons 
escaping  shall  be  hospitably  entertained,  and  the  property  saved  shall  be  restored  to  the 
proprietors  ; ‘and  if  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  be  brought,  into  any  of  the  sultan’s 
ports  by  pirates,  the  persons  captured  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  the  property  restored  to 
the  owners. 

“  Am'erican  consuls  may  be  appointed  to  reside  at  the  ports  where  the  principal  irade  is 
carried  on,  whose  persons  and  property  shall  be  inviolate.  They  shall  bo  the  exclusive  judges 
of  disputes  between  American  citizens,  and  shall  receive  the  property  of  Americans  dying 
in  the  sultan's  dominions  ;  which  they  may  send  to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  persons,  after 
payii.'g  the  debts  which  they  may  have  owed  to  the  subjects  of  the  sultan.” 

Mascate,  or  Muscat,  is  situated  in  latitude  23  deg.38  min.  N.,  and  longitude 
about  59  deg.  15  min.  E.  The  harbour,  or  cove,  is  formed  by  high  land  to  the  south¬ 
ward  and  westward,  and  on  the  east  side  by  the  island  of  '^ascate,  which  is  joined 
by  a  reef  of  rocks  to  the  peninsula,  on  which  the  town  of  Mascate  is  situated,  the 
entrance  into  the  cove  being  from  the  itorthward,  and  is  protected  by  forts  on 
each  side;  and  there  is  another  fort  close  to  the  town,  that  commands  the  inside 
of  the  cove,  where  the  depths  of  water  are  four  and  five  fathoms,  between  the  two 
western  forts,  and  where  a  large  fleet  may  moor  in  safety. 

The  town  of  Mascate  is  walled  round,  and  strongly  fortified.  Vessels  are  not 
allowed  to  go  in  after  dusk,  or  come  out  after  sunset.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sc- 
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rang  of  the  Imaum  of  Mascate  to  assist  any  vessel  that  comes  to  the  port ;  and 
they  are  allowed  a  certain  sum  for  this,  which  they  are  never  backward  in  de¬ 
manding,  whether  they  attend  or  not.  When  a  vessel  comes  near,  by  making 
the  usual  signal  for  a  pilot,  they  will  come  off,  otherwise  they  will  take  no  notice 
of  any  one :  it  is  best  to  make  them  attend  till  the  vessel  is  secured,  as  they  have 
excellent  boats  for  carrying  out  warp  anchors. 

Mascate  is  the  key  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  being  a  great  commercial  entre¬ 
pot,  is  a  place  of  active  trade.  A  number  of  large  ships  belong  to  it,  and  trade 
to  the  British  settlements  in  India,  to  Sumatra,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  east  coast  of  Africa.  Great  indulgences  have  long  been  allowed  by. the 
English  to  the  flag  of  Mascate,  being  recognised  as  neutral.  Mascate  is  resorted 
to  by  vessels  from  every  port  in  Persia,  the  ports  of  Arabia  within  the  Gulf,  and 
from  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Indus.  It  has  been  the  usual  custom  for  all  English 
merchant  ships  in  their  voyage  from  India  to  Bussorah,  to  stop  at  Mascate, 
and  in  like  manner  on  their  return,  and  they  generally  sell  and  purchase  goods 
here. 

There  is  another  town,  about  three  miles  to  the  westward,  called  Muttra,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  small  fort,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Mascate,  yyith  several  villages  in 
the  valley  between.  At  Muttra  there  is  a  good  place  to  haul  vessels  on  shore. 
There  is  a- good  road  along  the  shore  from  Mascate  to  Muttra. 

Independent  of  the  commerce  by  sea  to  the  British  settlements  in  India  and 
other  places,  the  inhabitants  of  Mascate  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Arabs 
in  the  interior. 

The  government  of  the  Imaum  is  strict,  but  at  the  same  time  more  cour¬ 
teous  than  any  either  in  Persia  or  Arabia;  and  a  stranger  may  walk  the  streets 
any  hour  in  the  night  without  molestation  ;  goods  are  piled  up  in  the  streets,  and 
lie  night  and  day  exposed,  without  any  watch  or  guard,  and  there  never  happens 
an  instance  that  such  goods  are  robbed  or  pilfered,  the  police  being  excellent. 

Mascate  was  a  piace  of  considerable  trade  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  in  these  seas,  at  which  time  it  was  tributary  to  Ormus.  Albuquer¬ 
que  summoned,  and  obliged  it  to  submit  in  the  year  1507  5  but  a  body  of  2000 
Arabs  getting  into  the  town,  immediately  raised  an  insurrection,  in  spite  of  all 
the  care  the  governor  could  take  to  keep  them  quiet ;  upon  winch,  a  bloody  and 
obstinate  action  ensued,  ending  in  a  complete  victory  gained  by  the  Portuguese. 
After  the  destruction  of  Ormus,  this  place  became  the  principal  mart  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  yielded  great  profit  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  exclusive  of 
the  prodigious  private  fortunes  made  by  individuals,  while  they  remained  in  pos¬ 
session.  During  that  time,  the  city  was  very  much  improved  ;  for  besides  regular 
fortifications,  they  erected  a  stately  church,  a  noble  college,  and  many  other 
public  structures,  as  wellas  superb  stone  houses,  in  which  the  'principal  mer¬ 
chants  resided,  and  those  who,  by  the  management  of  public  affairs,  had  acquired 
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fortunes  to  live  at  their  ease.  They  afterwards  treated  the  natives  so  ill,  and 
subjected  their  commerce  to  so  many  restraints,  that  the  latter,  despairing  of  re¬ 
dress,  had  recourse  to  arms  ;  and  though  the  Portuguese  acted  bravely,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  embark  with  their  effects  on  board  their  ships, 
and  retire  to  their  other  settlements.  This  was  about  the  year  1648.  They  made 
frequent  attempts  to  recover  a  place  of  such  importance,  sometimes  by  force, 
sometimes  by  negotiation,  but  without  effect.  They  for  many  years  disturbed 
the  trade  of  the  place;  but  these  hostilities  were  disadvantageous  in  the  cud; 
for,  by  degrees,  the  Arabs  became  expert  seamen,  excellent  in  the  use  of  fire¬ 
arms,  and  raised  a  maritime  force,  which  for  a  long  time  overawed  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  in  India. 

In  1694  the  strength  of  the  Arabs  of  Mascate  in  shipping  and  forces  had  so 
increased  as  to.  occasion  an  alarm  that  they  would  obtain  the  command  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  they  having  taken  several  places,  and  apprehensions  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  they  would  attack  Gombroon,  the  resident  of  which  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  “  that  they  will  prove  as  great  a  plague  in  India,  as  the  Algerines,  were 
in  Europe.”  The  British  government  at  that  time  proposed  to  equip  arined  ships 
to  clear  the  Indian  Seas,  and  “  to  root  out  that  nest  of  pirates,  the  Mascate 
Arabs.”  In  1707  the  Arabs  adopted  a  more  regular  system  of  naval  warfare. 
They  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of  Pegu  to  build  ships  at  the  ports  of 
his  country ;  some  of  those  ships  carried  from  30  to  50  guns,  and  their  fleets 
in  the  Indian  seas  made  descents  on  several  towns  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
They  continued  for  a  long  time  to  annoy  the  trade  ;  but  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  they  have  confined  themselves  principally  to  commerce. 
With  the  Persians  they  were  almost  continually  at  war;  but  the  Imaum  of  Mas¬ 
cate  always  suffered  the  Persians  to  resort  to  Mascate  with  their  vessels  to  pur¬ 
chase  goods,  for  ready  money,  without  any  molestation,  either  at  Mascate  or 
its  dependent  territories,  or  in  their  voyages  between  Mascate  and  any  part  of 
Persia;  but  this  permission  only  held  good-  wit] l  regard  to  trading  vessels. 
All  vessels  which  they  met  trading  to  other  ports,  and  all  ships  of  war,  they  either 
did  or  endeavoured  to  make  prizes  of. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  Mascate  in  gass  and  mamoodies ;  20  gass  make  1  ma- 
moody.  The  coins  current  are — 30.,  budgerooks,  1  mamoody ;  34-  mamoodies, 

1  Bombay  rupee ;  7i  Rianioodies,' 1  Spanish  dollar. 

Persian,  Turkish,  and  Indian  coins  are  generally'  sold  by  weight. 

The  weights  are  the  cucha  and  :naund  ;  24  cuchas  making  a  maund,  which  is 
equal  to  8  lbs.  12  oz.  avoirdupois. 

TRADE  OF  MASCATE. 

The  trade  between  tlu>  British  settlements  in  India  and  the  Persian  and  Ara¬ 
vin,.  ii.  3  n  .- 
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biau  Gulfs  was  formerly  of  considerable  value,  as  carried  on  by  individuals, 
exclusive  of  the  East  India  Company’s  trade  in  woollens  with  tbe  Gulf  of 
Persia.  The  value  of  this  trade  was,  for  tbe  following  five  years — viz.,  * 


IMPOUTS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS.  !  EXPORTS  TO  THE  BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS. 


This  trade  was  advantageous  to  British  India,  pouring  in  a  very  large  supply 
of  treasure,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement : 

Sicca  rupees.  Sicca  rupees. 

Value  of  merchandize  imported  into  the  Gulfs  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  from 


the  British  settlements,  in  five  years .  289,45,253 

Ditto,  exported  from  ditto  to  ditto . .  86,69,204 

Imports  of  merchandize  exceed  the  exports  by  .  202,75,989 

Treasure  exported  to  India  during  the  same  period  .  240.i;\172 

Ditto,  imported  front  ditto  . ■, .  37,624 

- n -  239,86,548 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  British  settlements,  in  five  years .  442,62,537 


Being  in  the  following  proportions  to  the  different  settlements 


Since  the  trade  with  India  lias  been  thrown  open  to  general  competition,  the 
intercourse  between  Mascatc  and  the  East  India  Company’s  territories  has  been 
carried  on  by  individual  merchants,  and  shipowners. 

The  following  are  tbe  principal  articles  composing  the  trade  of  Mascatc  in  1841. 

“  Asafcctida. — This  comes  from  Persia,  in  Arab  vessels.  The  quantity  imported  an¬ 
nually,  amounts  to  from  16,000  to  16,000  maunds,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  re-exported 
to  India. 

“  Almonds . — These  come  from  Persia.  They  arrive  at  Mascatc  in  September,  and  the 
following  months  to  the  amount  of  40,000  maunds,  in  sacks  of  20  maunds  each.  They  arc 
re-exported  to  India,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Zanzibar. 

“  Raisins. — Are  imported  from  Persia  at  the  end  of  September,  to  the  amount  of 
60,000  maunds,  and  are  re-exported  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 

“  Pistachio-nuts. — About  100  bags  are  imported  annually,  which  are  re-exported  to 
Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

“  Aloes  from  .Socotra.— These  are  imported  in  Arab  vessels  in  May  and  September,  to 
the  amount  of  4000  maunds.  An  inferior  quality  comes  from  Mocha  and  Macula.  This 
article  is  almost  entirely  re  exported  to  India. 

“  (rum  Ammoniac. —  Comes  from  Persia  to  the  amount  of  3000  or  4000  maunds  per 
annum/  It  is  re-exported  to  Bombay. 

“  Sulphur. — This  article  comes  from  the  south  of  Persia  and  is  re-exported  to  Bombay. 
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About  1500  or  2000  maunds  of  the  best  quality,  and  100,000  of  inferior  are  annually 
imported. 

“  Gum  Copal. — Is  imported  from  Zanzibar,  and  re-exported  to  India,  America,  ar.d 
France. 

“  Saltpetre. — Is  imported  from  Persia,  and  re-exported  to  India,  America,  and 
France.” 

The  following  articles  are  also  imported  into  Mascate,  and  thence  re-exported  to  various 
countries : — Frankincense,  gall-nuts,  coffee,  gum  galbanum,  hides,  cotton,  wool,  mother- 
of-pearl,  gum  from  Persia'and  Bassora  ;  silk,  raw,  indigo,  tortoiseshell,  pepper,  cochineal, 
cinnamon,  sugar,  rice,  sandal-w'ood,  dates,  saffron,  corn,  &c.  &c. 

“  The  stuffs  which  are  imported  into  Mascate  are  white  cottons,  British  and  American; 
printed  cottons  and  cloths,  British  ;  India  shawls,  silk  manufactures  of  China,  &c. 

“  The  money  usually  employed  in  the  country  is  the  Austrian  piaster  of  Maria  Theresa. 
It  is  worth  1 1 J  mnhmondis.  The  value  of  almost  every  thing  is  estimated  in  mahmondis. 

“  Customs  Tariff. — The  duties  levied  on  imports  is  5  per  cent  on  articles  imported 
from  Arabia,  America,  and  England ;  and  4  per  cent  on  Bourbon  vessels.  There  are  no 
export  duties  at  Mascate.  \ 

“In  the  interval  from  May  7,  1838,  to  April  20,  1840,  eight  French  vessels  three  of 
which  were  vessels  of  war,  arrived  at  Mascate.  There  were  also  six  American  trading-ves¬ 
sels,  and  ten  British  from  the  Mauritius,  the  Persian  gull-,  Bombay,  and' Calcutta.” — French 
Consular  Return. 

The  country  near  Mascate  is  steril,  but  provisions,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are 
to  be  bad  in  plenty.  Bullocks,  sheep,  and  fowls  are  good  and  reasonable.  From 
April  to  September  the  market  is  extremely  well  supplied  with  grapes,  melons, 
mangoes,  oranges,  limes,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits;  greens,  pumpkins, 
onions,  and  abundance  of  other-  vegetables.  It  is  always  well  supplied  with 
delicious  fresh  fish,  which  is  the  principal  food  of  the  natives. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
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The  Red  Sea  has,  along  its  coast,  reefs  of,  generally,  coral  rocks,  leaving  suffi¬ 
cient  space  between  them  and  the  shore  for  vessels  i>f  small  tonnage  to  pass. 
There  are  also  several  islets  and  detached  ledges  especially  on  the  south-west 
coast,  and  some  lay  off  Mocha,  and  within  the  entrance  near  the  straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  The  British  steamers  navigate  the  great  canal,  or  the  broad, 
middle  channel  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  channel  varies  from  40  to  100  miles  in 
breadth.  The  length  of  the  Red  Sea  from  the  entrance  to  Suez  is  about  1418 
miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  20  miles  at  the  entrance  to  100  and  230  miles.  It 
is  generally  deep,  and  notwithstanding  the  islets  and  ledges,  experience  proves 
that  the  navigation  is  not  more  dangerous  than  that  of  most  seas. 

The  Ilindostan,  one  of  the  largest  steamships  in  the  world,  has,  during  the 
last  year,  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  with  extraordinary  speed  and  success  to  and 
from  Suez  and  its  entrance,  and  thence  to  and  from  Calcutta. 
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The  direction  of  the  winds  on  the  Red  Sea  is  generally  N.  W.,  from  the 
isthmus  of  Suez  to  200  miles  on  this  side  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  except  in  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  December.  From  hence  to  the  strait  S.E. 
winds  generally  prevail,  except  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  when 
the  N.  W.  winds  extend  from  Suez  to  the  gulf  of  Aden,  and  sometimes  as  far  as 
the  limit  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon  in  the  ocean. 

From  January  to  May  east  winds  prevail  in  the  gulf  of  Aden,  at  which  time 
vessels  arrive  from  India.  The  currents  appear  to  be  directed  by  the  winds. 
The  end  of  December  and  the  beginning  of  January  is  the  most  favourable 
time  for  trade.  The  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  &c.,  take  place  at  this  period. 

The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  is  important,  exclusive  of  foreign  vessels  and  of 
the  Bombay  steamers,  and  of  the  line,  of  which  the  Hindostan  is  the  first  esta¬ 
blished,  between  Suez  and  Calcutta.  The  Arab  vessels  are  numerous :  more 
than  400  are  employed  in  carrying  across  the  pilgrims  for  Mecca  and  Me¬ 
dina,  and  a  great  many  are  employed  in  carrying  slaves,  grain,  and  various 
products. 

Seaports  of  the  Red  Sea.— The  following  arc,  after  Massaoua,  the  principal 
ports  of  the  lied  Sea.  . . .  ,, 

Pout  Mornington,  in  lat.  18  deg.  16  min.  N.,  and  long.  38  deg.  32  min.  E. ; 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  harbour  consists  of  islands  ;  the  N.W.  side  is  protected  by  a 
peninsula.  The  only  entrance  for  large  vessels  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  harbour ;  though  flows,  or  coasters,  enter  at  the  southern.  The,  passage  is 
rather  narrow,  but  the  whole  navy  of  England  might  lie  within,  protected  from 
every  wind,  in  5  to  7  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  free  from  every  danger.  On  the 
west  end  of  the,  large  island,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  village. 

Suakin. — The  town  is  situated  on  a  small  island,  in  lat.  19  deg.  5  min.  N.,  ■ 
and  long.  37  deg.  33  E. ;  it  was  formerly  very  important  and  opulent. 

The  port  is  deemed  one  of  the  best  in  the  Red  Sea ;  it  is  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  and  the  waters  are  smooth  and  the  tides  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  more  than  200  large 'ships,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
small  vessels.  Ships  come  up  close  to  the  shore,  quite  round  the  city,  and 
may  be  laden,  by  laying  a  plank  from  them  to  the  warehouses  of  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

Its  trade  formerly  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs,  and  other  countries.  Since  the  time  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks 
it  lost  its  commerce  and  consequence,  and  has  only  been  kept  from  total  ruin  by 
the  pilgrim  caravans  which  still  come  annually  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  their 
way  to  A1  ecca.  The  town,  which  is  nearly  in  ruins,  covers  the  whole  of  a  small 
island,  as  it  did  in  former  times.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  with  Ilodeida,  Mocha, 
and  Jcdda,  for  slaves,  horses,  and  elephants’  teeth. 

Provisions,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and  fish,  may  be  procured,  and  the 
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water  is  tolerably  good  and  clear  ;  it  is  to  be  got  from  wells  and  tanks  in  skins, 
25  for  a  dollar.  Fish  are  in  plenty  arid  cheap.  Sheep  to  2  dollars  each. 

Cosseir,  although  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  as  being  in 
the  route  to  Arabia  and  India  from  Egypt,  and  for  the  export  to  Arabia  of  grain 
carried  from  the  Nile,  has  no  harbour,  and  but  an  indifferent  roadstead.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a  dreary  desert. 

Suez  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  western  branch  Of  the  Red  Sea.  There 
are  three  channels,  running  near  the  east  end  of.  the  town,  that  form  a  curve 
uniting  into  one  branch,  which  runs  westward  to  the  back  of  the  town,  receiving 
at  spring  tides,  dotes  and  other  small  vessels.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  town  to  the  bar;  below  which  large  vessels  and  the  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  steamers  anchor,  and  from  which  downwards,  the  gulf  of  Suez  to  its 
confluence  with  the  gulf  of  Akohn,  and  the  broad  part  of  the  lied  Sea,  the 
water  is  very  deep.  The  country  surrounding  Suez,  and  from  Suez  to  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  is  a  dreary  desert,  and  along  the  route  to  Cairo,  on  which  there  arc 
now  several  convenient  stations,  the  country  is  arid,  and  in  many  parts  rocky. 
Suez  must,  however,  soon  become  a  place  of  importance. 

The  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  120  miles  long,  8  to  1G  miles  broad-;  but  from  the 
high  mountains  on  each  side  appears  like  a  very  narrow'  strait.  Its  waters  are 
very  deep,  and  its  shores  in  many  places  skirted  with  coral  reefs.  It  is  subject 
to  sudden  squalls,  and  Akaba,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  from  whence  Solomon’s 
ships  are  said  to  have  sailed  to  Ophir,  is  the  only  well-sheltered  harbour  in  this 
gulf.  Mount  Sinai'  rises  in  the  wild  promontory  which  separates  this  gulf 
from  the  gulf  of  Suez. 

In  December  and  January,  the  pilgrims  assemble  here  to  proceed  to  Mecca. 

Yambo,  is  the  seaport  of  Medina,  where  pilgrims  land,  and  the  port  from 
which  the  communication  is  more  immediately  carried  on  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  It  is  the  resort  of  most  of  the  Arab  vessels  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  has  a 
safe  harbour  for  protection  against  bad  w’eather.  Its  situation  behind  a  chain  of 
shoals  and  breakers,  secluded  it  from  the  knowledge  of  European  navigators  till 
1777,  when  a  vessel  bound  to  Suez  was  inveigled  into  the  harbour,  seized,  and 
subjected  to  heavy  exactions  previous  to  her  liberation.  The  town  at  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour  is  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

Djeddaii  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  latitude  21  deg. 
29  min.  N.,  and  longitude  39,  deg.  15  min.  E.  This  port,  which  is  considered 
the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Abyssinia  witlf  Arabia,  has  long  been 
of  considerable  trade;  in  consequence  of  position,  and  of  the  numerous  pilgrims 
who  come  from  the  various  Mahometan  countries  to  visit  Mecca,  which  is  about 
21  miles  inland.  The  entrance  to  the  road  is  full  of  shoals,  and  difficult  to  enter 
without  a  pilot ;  if  signals  are  made  with  two  guns,  the  native  pilots  will  meet  a 
ship  outside,  and  carry  her  to  the  anchorage,  which  is  in  12  fathoms,  three  miles 
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distant  from  the  shore,  the  town  bearing  about  E.  by  S.  The  houses  are  built  of 
large  blocks  of  Madrepore ;  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  which  is  considered  an 
advantage,  as  they  are  consequently  shaded  from  the  great  heat  of  the  day. 
The  landing-place  is  in  front  of  the  vizier’s  palace  ;  which  is  pleasantly  situated 
close  to  the  sea  ;  the  custom-house  is  a  handsome  lofty  building,  facing  the 
harbour,  from  which  the  ground  rises,  and  imparts  to  the  town  an  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  English  formerly  carried  oh  a  considerable  trade  here;  but  for  the  last 
forty  years  it  has  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  extortions  under 
the  head  of  presents,  &c.,  and  the  insolence  and  ill-treatment  to  which  all  Chris¬ 
tians  are  subject  in  Arabia. 

The  Produce  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  of  most  eastern  countries,  passes  through 
this  place,  as  does  almost  all  the  trade  carried  on  between  Cairo  and  Arabia,  by 
means  of  the  caravans  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  make  annual  pilgrimages  to 
the  Holy  Cities. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  1839. 

“  Imports. — The  imports  into  Djcddah  during  the  year  1839,  amounted  in  value  to 
461,600/.  This  amount  is  34  per  cent  loss  than  in  1814,  according  to  Burckhardt. 

-  “  The  decrease  is  attributable  to  insecurity,  and  to  the  military  invasions  to  which 

Arabia  has  been  subjected. 

“  The  custom-house  revenue  of  Djcddah,  which  is  on  the  average  about  one-tenth  of 
the  total  imports ,  amounted  in  1814  to  84,000/.,  and  in  1839,  to  only  56,000 /. 

“  The  following  are  the  countries  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  came  : 


India  and  China  ..........  207,880 

Persian  Gulf  and  Eastern  Countries  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  56,800 

Arabia  Felix,  and  Coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  39,920 

Yemen .  24,320 

Abyssinia,  Ac.  ...........  31,800 

Suez  ......  .  .  .  .  .  -  .  84,720 

Yainbo,  and  Arabia- Peirca .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  16,160 

Total  imports  into  Djcddah  ....  461,600 


“  Exports. — The  value  of  exports  from  Djcddah  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  imports,  as  this  city  consumes  very  little,  and  is  little  more  than  a  place  of  entrep6t. 

“  A  large  portion  of  these  exports  goes  to  Suez,  from  whence  they  arc  spread  over  the 
countries  of  the  Levant. 

“  The  value  of  exports  from  Djcddah  to  Suez,  amounted  in  1839  to  70,840/.,  and  that 
of  exports  to  Massaoua  and  Abyssinia  to  20,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  coral,  tissues  of 
cotton  and  flax  of  Egyptian  manufacture  ;  sword-blades,  flint  guns  and  matchlocks,  razor- 
blades  and  hardwares,  morocco,  red  and  green,  and  mirrors, 

Mocu,v. — This  is  still  the  principal  port  in  the  Red  Sea  that  is  frequented 
by  Europeans.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  13  deg.  20 min.  N.,  and  longitude  43  deg. 
20  min.  E.,  about  40  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  and  built 
between  two  low  points  of  land,  which  project  from  the  shore,  so  as  to  form  a 
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bay.  Small  vessels  are  sheltered  by  anchoring  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 
Large  ships  lie  much  further  out,  where  they  arc  exposed,  in  an  open  road. 

Mr.  Milbum  says, — “  Mocha  is  built  so  near  the  sea,  that  when  the  wind  blows  strong 
from  the  west,  it  washes  against  the  walls.  It  lies  due  north  and  south,  and  is  near  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  but  of  unequal  breadth  ;  at  the  north  end  it  is  more  than  half  a 
mile  broad,  and  becomes  gradually  narrower  to  the  south  end,  where  it  is  not  quite  half  a 
mile.  It  is  strongly  walled  round  with  hewn  stone,  and  the  walls  are  kept  in  good  repair : 
there  are  loopholes  for  arrows  and  musketry  at  about  five  feet  distance  from  each  other. 

“  At  the  extremity  of  the  two  points  of  land  which  form  the  bay,  is  a  circular  castle, 
strongly  built  of  stone :  on  the  semicircle  towards  the  sea,  are  six  24-pounders,  and  on 
that  fronting  the  land,  are  six  12-pounders.  There  is  another  such  castle  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea  walls,  near  which  is  the  only  gate  by  which  goods  or  -passengers  can 
enter  from  the  sea.  Here  is  a  station  for  the  custom-house  officers,  where  all  goods 
that  are  imported  or  exported,  are  examined  and  registered.  From  this  gate  there  runs 
out  a  pier  150  yards  due  west,  which  is  built  of  stone,  and  strongly  supported  at  the  end 
and  sides  by  plank  and  piles,  and  is  very  serviceable  for  loading  and  unloading  goods. 

“  At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  north  end  of  the  town,  on  the  sea  walls,  is 
a  batter}'  of  12  guns  pointing  due  west;  and  at  the  soutli  end  a  round  castle  with 
twelve  embrasures,  and  six  guns  mounted :  the  embrasures  are  placed  at  equal  distances, 
to  any  of  which  the  guns  can  be  shifted  occasionally.  At  equal  distances  round  the  city  are 
built  round  towers  on  the  walls,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  There  are 
two  land  gates,  one  at  the  north,  and  the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the  town. 

“The  houses  fronting -the  sea,  are  all  very  lofty,  built  with  stone,  and  whitewashed 
without  as  well  as  within.  There  are  four  large  mosques,  and  six  smaller,  the  minarets 
of  which  greatly  improve  the  view  of  the  town  from  the  sea,  especially  the  great  mosque, 
which  being  elegantly  built,  and  very  lofty,  serves  as  a  landmark  for  ships  coming  into 
the  road.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  water,  the  grand  mosque  bear¬ 
ing  E.S.E.  and  the  south  fort  S.  by  E.,  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  shore.” 

Mocha  was  first  visited  by  an  English  fleet,  under  Sir  Henry  Middleton,  in 
1610,  having  letters  and  presents  from  the  king  to  the  pacha  and  aga,  and  was 
received  with  all  possible  marks  of  distinction  and  friendship.  The  civilities  of 
the  Arabs  were  intended  to  insnare  the  admiral,  and  to  allure  him  and  his 
officers  on  shore,  as  well  as  to  entice  the  ships  into  the  harbour ;  but  not  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  the  latter  part  of  their  perfidy,  they  attacked  the  admiral  on  shore, 
killed  eight  of  his  men,  wounded  himself  and  fourteen  men,  and  after  stripping 
and  putting  them  in  chains,  confined  them  in  a  dungeon.  They  next  made  an 
attempt  upon  one  of  his  ships,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Finding  that 
force  could  not  bring  the  ships  into  their  power,  they  threatened  the  admiral 
with  deatli  and  the  torture,  if  he  did  not  order  them  to  surrender  :  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  submitting  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures  than  to  an  ignominious  life, 
and  the  loss  of  honour.  After  six  months’  imprisonment,  he  found  means  of 
escaping  with  some  of  his  men,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  ships  which 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  harbour  on  the  Abyssinian  shore.  He  returned  to 
Mocha,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  aga,  “  that  if  he  did  not  instantly  release  the 
remaining  prisoners,  and  render  ample  satisfaction  for  the  damages  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  he  would  sink  all  the  ships  in  the  road,  and  batter  the  town  about  his 
cars.”  This  menace  had  full  effect ;  his  men  and  a  pinnace  were  delivered  up, 
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and  18,000  rials  paid  him  for  damages,  after  which  he  proceeded  with  the  fleet 
to  India. 

In  1618  the  English  obtained  a  firman  from  the  governor,  by  which 
they  were  allowed  freedom  of  trade,  arid  protection  to  their  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty.  A  factory  was  afterwards  established ;  after  that  period  commercial 
intercourse  continued  to  be  generally  carried  on  between  Mocha  and  the  British 
settlements  In  India. 

During  the  last  century  the  principal  maritime  states  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  sent  ships  and  merchandize  Mocha,  as  the  chief  mart  of  the  trade  of 
Arabia  Felix.  English  and  Dutch  vessels  traded  to  Mocha  from  their  set¬ 
tlements  in  India.  Other  vessels  arrived  during  every  monsoon  from  Goa,  Calicut, 
Mosambique,  and  Ethiopia,  &c.,  richly  laden  :  and  a  great  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Suez  and  with  Aleppo,  &c.,  by  the  caravans  which  arrived  at  Mocha  an¬ 
nually  in  March.  These  caravans  usually  joined,  and  formed  into  one  on  entering 
Arabia.  They  carried  to  Mocha  spices  to  a  large  amount, — velvets,  satins,  gold, 
Levant  stuffs,  camlets,  cloths,  saffron,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  and  merceries  and 
toys  from  Nuremburg.  A  royal  ship  was  laden  annually  on  the  Grand  Seignior’s 
account  at  Suez  for  Mocha,  with  similar  commodities  to  those  brought  by  the 
caravans,  and  with  about  400,000  dollars  in  silver,  and  50,000  ducats  in 
gold. 

The  goods  carried  back  in  return  by  the  caravans,  and  by  the  sultan’s 
ship,  and  by  foreign  ships,  were  partly  the  products  of  Arabia,  and  partly  those 
which  had  been  brought  to  Mocha  by  the  ships  from  India,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
The  Arabian  products  were  incense,  myrrh,  aloes,  balm,  cassia,  ambergris,  gum 
arabic,  dragon’s  blood,  coral,  medicinal  and  odoriferous  plants,  precious  stones, 
&c.  Coffee,  however,  was  the  most  valuable  produce,  and  with  this  article 
several  ships  were  annually  loaded. 

Mocha  was  long  a  general  entrepot  and  magazine,  to  which  ships  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  came  in  great  numbers. 

We  have  little  that  is  statistical  relative  to  the  present  trade  of  Mocha;  but,  ■ 
from  the  anarchy  that  lias  prevailed,  and  the  greater  insecurity  of  property  and 
person  since  Meliemct  Ali  has  surrendered  the  Holy  Cities,  Mocha  has  certainly 
declined.  The  following  account  of  money,  weights,  and  measures,  and  mode 
of  doing  business,  condensed  from  Mr.  Milburn’s  account,  is  still  considered  the 
customary  practice,  with  probably  greater  irregularity. 

“  Accounts  are  kept  in  Spanish  dollars  and  eavears,  80  ca roars  being  a  Spanish  dollar; 
80  cavcars  arc  also  reckoned  a  Mocha  dollar,  which  is  an  imaginary  coin. 

“  The  current  coins  of  the  country  arc  only  carats,  and  connnassecs,  which  rise  and  fall 
considerably,  according  to  the  quantity  of  silver  there  is  in  them  :  the  usual  divisions  arc, 

7  carats  make  l  couunassce  ;  60  cominassees  make  1  Spanish  dollar. 

“  One  hundred  Spanish  dollars  were  equal  to  1214  Mocha  piasters.  The  latter  have 
of  late  years  greatly  depreciated. 
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*•'  Most  goods  are  sold  for  Mocha  dollars,  except  China  ware,  China  silks,  olibanum, 
and  some  few  other  goods,  and  even  these  are  sometimes  sold  for  them. 

“  Of  the  foreign  silver  coins,  which  are  in  circulation  here,  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar  is 
most  esteemed  :  next  to  that,  the  old  Mexican,  in  which  all  bargains  arc  made  payable. 
German  crowns  pass  in  tale,  and  in  the  interior  for  a  weighty  Spanish  dollar.  The  old 
French  crowns  are  2  per  cent  more  in  value  than  Mexican  dollars. 

“  Gold  coins  of  all  sorts  are  worth  more  or  less,  according  to  the  demand. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


“  The  long  measures  are  the  guz  of  25  English  inches,  the  hand  covid  of  18  inches, 
and  the  long  iron  covid  of  27  inches. 

“  The  custom-house  weights  are  only__stoncs  sewed  up  in  bags.  The  weights  arc 
seldom  exact,  and  the  smaller  they  are,  the  greater  the  difference,  though  they  annually 
rectify  them  by  the  weights  of  the  Imaum’s  shroff,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  them  ; 
under  which  cover  he  has  an  opportunity  to  add  something  to  the  money  weights,  for 
which  he  is  well  paid  by  the  Banians,  who  arc  the  principal  exporters  of  silver.” 

American  ships  have  appeared  since  1800,  at  Mocha,  for  coffee. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mocha  is  transacted  by  the  Banian 
merchants,  to  whom  it  has  always  been  safer  to  sell  than  to  either  the  Turks 
or  Arabs.  When  a  Banian  became  a  bankrupt,  the  other  Banians  have  usually 
contributed,  according  to  their  ability,  to  pay  his  debts,  to  prevent  his  being  im¬ 
prisoned  or  tortured. 

The  trade  which  has  been  carried  on  between  the  British  settlements  in 
India,  and  the  different  ports  in  the  Red  Sea,  was  for  a  long  period  very  consider¬ 
able,  and  brought  a  large  quantity  of  specie  into  India.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Madras  and  Bombay, 
for  five  years,  1802  to  1803  inclusive.  The  statements  of  exports  and  imports 
at  Bengal  to  and  from  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  those  to  and  from  the  Red  Sea  and 
India  generally,  are,  since  1806,  blended  with  those  to  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 
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Articles  of  Import 

Piece-goods  . 

Iron  . 

Shawls . 

Coloured  silk . . 

Sandal-wood . 

Cotton . 

Drugs . 

Tobacco . 

Ginger  . 

Vermilion . 

Pepper  . . . 

Lead  . 

China  ware  . 

Cassia  and  buds  .a . 

Sundries  . 

Imports  re-exported  . 

Treasure  . 


Sicca  rupees. 
6,34,480 

.  7,89,837 

.  26,380 


Myrrh . 

Olibanum  .... 

Almonds . 

Alkali  . 

Arsenic  . 

Acalcara . 

Heads  . 

43,843  i  Cloves . 

11,628  i  Coffee 

|  Grain . 

Gum  arabic  .. 
HieraCassy  .. 

Kismisses  . 

Metals . 

Mourn . 

Nuckla  ........ 

Needles  . 

Ods . . 

Sharks’  fins  .. 

Senna-leaf . 

Provisions  . 

Tortoiseshell .. 

Fruits . 

Horses . 

Sundries . 

Treasure . 


n  1805. 

Sicca  rupees. 

.  23,287 

.  41,425 

.  1,095 

.  3,940 

.  3,464 

.  2,140 


7,323 

1,163 

6,169 

3,350 

8,427 

5,315 

76,487 

24,31,644 


Imports  from  Madras  and  Bombay  1,768,339 


Exports  to  Madras  and  Bombay  26,82,498 


Value  of  merchandize  imported  into  the  _Arabi 

Bombay . 

Ditto  exported  from  ditto  to  ditto . . 


Sicca  rupees.  Sicca  rupees. 
Gulf,  from  Madras  and 


91,16,549 

14,23,850 


Imports  exceed  the  exports  .  76,92,699 

Treasure  exported  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  Madras  and  Bombay .  121,35,417 

Treasure  imported  into  ditto  from  ditto  .  33,433 

-  121,01,984 


Balance  against  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  five  years 


197,94,683 


Being  in  favc 


•of  Bombay  and  Surat . .  182,19,212 

Madras  and  its  dependencies  .  15,75,471 


“  During  the  same  period,  the  trade  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the  Gulfs  of  Arabia 
and  Persia,  was  in  favour  of  Bengal  108,53,394  Sicca  rupees ;  of  that  amount  one  half 
may  be  considered  to  arise  from  the  trade  with  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  which  will  make  this 
trade  in  favour  of  British  India  in  five  years,  252,21,380  Sicca  rupees;  which  at  2s.  6d. 
sterling  per  rupee,  is  630,53,910/.  per  annum.” 

These  calculations  by  Mr.  Milburn,  taken  from  the  East  India  records,  may 
appear  correct  in  figures,  but  the  trade,  no  doubt,  was  carried  on  to  nearly  a  reci¬ 
procal  advantage  between  India  and  Arabia  ;  or  at  least,  the  money  paid  in  Mocha 
.for  coffee  exported  to  other  countries  than  India  made  up  any  real  balance  against 
Arabia. 

The  purchaser  pays  brokerage,  cooly,  and  boat-hire,  &c.,  and  charges  for  all 
goods  brought  here  the  same  as  on  landing. 

Port  Charge$. — The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  general  port  charges 
to  be  paid' to  the  government  of  Mocha,  by  three-mast  vessels  on  their  arrival. 
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Mocha  dollars. 

.  1.17 

.  5 

.  1.17 

.  2.08 

.  0.06 

.  8.40 

. . .  8.40 

.  1.44 

•mast  vessels. 


Disbursements,  Port  Charges,  &c.,  paid  on  account  of  a  Brig  before  she  went 
up  to  Jedda,  and  on  her  return  from  thence. 

Mocha  dollars. 

The  Governor’s  music,  as  customary .  11.46 

The  country  boats  from  the  Government .  3 

The  Governor’s  servants  .  3!>.2 

The  customary  presents  on  the  brig  s  arrival,  half  what  is  paid  on  threo-mast  vessels, 


as  per  foregoing  account . . .  192 

Ditto  on  the  vessel’s  departure,  as  customary,  as  per  following  account .  78.78 

Bringing  up  the  long-boat,  which  had  fallen  to  leeward  .  2.34 

A  government  boat,  for  bringing  goods  on  shore .  2 

Hamallnge  on  ditto,  as  customary .  14 

Charges  at  waiting  on  the  governor .  9 

An  Arab  writer,  for  writing  two  letters  to  Jedda .  1.17 

Two  shawls  claimed  by  the  Banians,  as  customary .  48.48 

Forming  a  total  of  Mocha  dollars .  300.35 


Particulars  of  Port  Charges,  &c.,  on  two  and  three  mast  Vessels,  at  their 
Departure  from  Mocha. 

Spanish  dollars.  " 


To  the  writers  at  the  custom-house .  32 

The  Mirbhar  .  17 

'.The  Mirbhar’s  writers  .  7 

The  caftan,  or  vest .  9 

For  permission  to  come  on  shore  .  11.46 

Expense  of  watering  .  29 

Permission  to  sail  .  62.49 


Anchorage . 

Bashkaleb  . 

Emir  of  the  Mizan . 

Mirbhar . . . 

Writers  of  Government  .. 

Cady  . 

Mufti  . 

Mirbhar  s  writers,  Ac.  ... 
Porters  at  Custom-house . 
The  above  amount  1 


Mocha  dollars. 

.  121.40  Sheik  of  the  boat  people  . 

. : .  60.60  Ditto  weighers  . 

.  36.36  Ditto  seapoys . 

.  30  Muccadum  of  the  boat  people  .. 

.  60  Master  of  the  Vakella  . 

.  12.12  Muccadum  of  the  liamauls  . 

. : .  10  Governor’s  porter . 

. . .  10  Ditto  writer . 

5  Ditto  shroff. 

3  384  Mocha  dollars,  one  half  of  which  only  is  jiaid  by  two 


To  the  Governor . 

The  second . 

The  writer . 

Armec  Mazon . 

Mirbhar . 

Muflatces  . 

Custom-house  porter. 
Weighcrman . . 


.ANCHORAGE. 


Fc 


Mocha  dollars. 
.  121,40 

200.38 
.  36.36 

12.12 


Coolies  muccadum  . 

Writer  at  pier-head  .... 
Pier-head  Mulfatees  .... 

Muflatces' servant  . 

Fishing-boat  muccadum. 


10 


Ditto  muccadum  boats 
Custom-house  porter  ... 
Governor’s  porter  . 


rming  a  total  of  Mocha  dollars  768.2.1. 


Mocha  dollars. 


6.06 

10 

5 

2.34 

2.34 

4.69 

2.34 

2.34 


On  delivery  of  rice,  out  of  every  tomund  of  rice  it  is  customary  to  give  half 
a  measure  to  the  governor ;  and  for  every  12  tomands,  to  the  different  coolies,  1 
measure;  besides  this  exorbitant  demand,  the  governor  takes  from  the  merchant 
who  buys  the  rice,  5  measures  for  every  tomand  for  himself,  and  2  measures  for  the 
coolies. 

Provisions  are  usually  to  be  had  at  Mocha.  The  prices  were,  and  are  probably 
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still :  a  fat  sheep  for  a  Spanish  dollar,  a  milch  goat  and  kid  for  the  same;  twelve 
good  fowls  for  a  dollar,  and  beef  at  three  halfpence  per  pound. 

Fish  of  various  kinds  are  cheap  and  excellent  in  their  quality.  Tire  sea-crabs 
are  very  large,  from  3  to' 4  lbs.  each,  at  about  a  halfpenny  each.  New  cheese  and 
fresh  butter  are  daily  brought  to  market  from  an  inland  town  called  Musa. 

Cape  Aden  is  about  100  miles  tojhe  eastward  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
This  cape  is  high  and  craggy,  and  forms  a  peninsula,  with  a  deep  bay  to  the 
westward  and  another  to  the  eastward,  in  which  the  town  of  Aden  is  situated, 
in  12lat.  deg.  50  min.  N.,  and  long.  45  deg.  10  min.  E.  The  harbour  affords 
good  shelter  and  anchorage.  The  best  anchorage  has  about  7  fathoms  depth 
of  water. 

The  town  of  Aden  is  miserable  in  appearance,  being,  when  taken  possession 
of  lately  by  the  East  India  Company,  nearly  a  heap  of  ruins,  out  of  which  two 
minarets  and  a  mosque  reared  their  heads.  The  rocky  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  is  situated,  was  formerly  strongly  fortified;  the  summits  of  the  rocks  being 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  lines  and  forts.  Fortified  island  was  also  covered  with 
works  resembling  the  hill  forts  of  India;  and  when  in  good  condition,  must 
have  been  impregnable. 

Aden  was  once  the  most  opulent  town  in  Arabia.  The  Portuguese,  under 
Albuquerque,  attacked  it  in  1513,  but  were  repulsed.  In  1532  it  became  tribu¬ 
tary  to  the  Portuguese,  it  was  then  described  “  very  strong,  standing  by  the  sea¬ 
side,  surrounded  by  mountains,  on  the  top  of  which  are  little  castles  or  forts, 
encompassed  with  ravelins  on  every  side,  excepting  a  little  opening  for  a  road 
into  the  country,  and  to  the  shore,  with  gates,  towers,  and  good  walls.  To  the 
northward  there  is  a  large  port,  with  good  anchorage,  secure  from  all  winds.”  In 
1538  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  retained  possession  for  some  time,  but 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Imaum  of  Sana’s  forces ;  who,  desirous  of 
attracting  vessels  to  his  dominions,  fixed  upon  Mocha,  to  which  lie  annexed  so 
many  privileges  and  encouragements,  that  Aden,  notwithstanding  the  superiority 
of  its  harbour,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting jlirough  the  straits  from  Mocha,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  particular  monsoon,  was  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  and  the 
commerce  transferred  to  the  new  establishment.  One  of  the  causes  that  contri¬ 
buted  most  to  the  removal  of  the  commerce  to  Mocha  was,  that  the  market  for 
coffee  being  in  the  territory  of  the  Imaum  of  Sana,  he  wished  to  have  it  shipped 
from  a  port  within  the  boundary  of  his  own  states,  and  for  that  purpose  laid  upon 
the  article  so  heavy  a  duty  when  it  was  taken  to  Aden,  that  the  merchants,  to 
avoid  this  charge,  adopted  the  practice  of  shipping  it  from  Mocha. 

In  1802  Sir  Home  Popham  was  sent  on  a  mission  from  Bengal  to  Arabia. 
He  visited  Aden  and  preferred  it  to  Mocha,  both  in  a  commercial  and  political 
point  of  view:  as  a  commercial  port,  it  has  manifest  advantages  over  Mocha,  it 
being  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Its  intercourse  with  the  coast  of  Africa 
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can  be  kept  up  at  all  seasons.  The  trade  has,  until  lately,  been  carried  on  by 
about  20  families,  Jews  and  Banians:  the  rest  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  sup¬ 
plying  the  shipping  and  Hadji  boats  with  wood  and  water.  The  exports  consisted 
of  rice,  tobacco,  and  cloth,  brought  by  the  Iladji  boats.  The  exports  and  imports 
have  been  nearly  the  same  as  at  Mocha ;  and  gum  arabic,  and  other  drugs,  which  are 
brought  from  the  opposite  coast,  owing  to  its  contiguity,  should  be  procured  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  This  place  being  now  under  British  authority  it  may  become  an 
important  depot  for  the  trade  of  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  and  Eastern  Africa.  Were  a 
regular  trade  carried  on  at  Aden,  the  consumption  of  goods  would  probably  in¬ 
crease  considerably,  as  the  Africans  are  described  as  having  no  limit  to  their  pur¬ 
chases,  excepting  the  limit  of  their  gold,  elephants’  teeth,  gums,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  own  country.  The  articles  suitable  for  the  market  of  Aden  are 
probably  the  same  as  those  in  Capt.  Harris’s  report  on  Abyssinia. 

Corn  is  sold  in  the  bazaar  at  Aden,  by  the  roubba,  foummin,  and  ka'ila ;  4 
roubbas  ==  1  foummin ;  3  foummins  =  1  kaila.  The  roubba  weighs  about  lb. 

The  monies  chiefly  in  use  among  the  Bedouins  arc  the  colonnate  (4  s.  Ad.), 
and  the  mansouriez,  160  of  which  =  1  colonnate.  Bombay  silver  rupees  have 
been  circulated  for  some  time. 

The  beef  sold  here  is  described  as  indifferent.  The  best  water  is  to  be 
procured  from  Back  Bay;  that  from  Aden  is  brackish,  and  brought  in  skins  to 
the  landing-place ;  generally  speaking,  the  district  is  well  supplied  with  water. 
Grapes  and  pomegranates  are  to  be  had  in  plenty:  but  few  or.no  vegetables. 
Firewood  is  to  he  procured. 

The  inhabitants  are  Banian  Arabs,  Jews  (about  300),  and  various  adventur¬ 
ers.  As  a  place  of  call  for  the  Red  Sea  steam-ships,  on  their  passages  to  and 
from  India,  and  as  a  midway  position,  Aden  is  admirably  situated. 

The  district  of  Aden  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  although  the  mountains  approach 
near  the  sea,  mangoes,  sycamores,  pomegranates,  and  dates,  grow  luxuriantly. 
Wheat,  dhoura,  cotton,  &c.,  are  grown,  and  the  inhabitants  are  described  as 
chiefly  agriculturists. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TRADE  OF  PERSIA  AND  THE  PERSIAN  GULF. 

Our  statistical  information  relative  to  the  commerce  of  Persia  is  so  limited 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  we  shall  introduce  a  condensed  statement  of 
what  we  know  of  the  revenue,  trade,  and  navigation  of  that  kingdom,  and  of  the 
Gulf  of  Persia  immediately  after  our  account  of  the  trade  of  Arabia. 

Modern  Persia,  which  comprises  only  a  part  of  the  ci-devcml  empire,  is 
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considered  to  lie  between  the  latitudes  of  42  deg.  and  59  miri.  N.,  and  the  longi¬ 
tudes  of  23  deg.  and  36  min.  E. ;  hounded  by  the  Caspian  and  Russia  on  the 
north;  Herat,  Kaboul,  and  Belouchistan  on  the  east;  the  gulf  of  Oman,  the 
ocean,  and  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  the  Tigris  and  Turkey  in  Asia  on  the 
west :  it  is  divided  into  eleven  irregular  provinces  occupying  a  superficies  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Bairn)  ox  350,000  geographical  square  miles ;  and  a  population  of  9,000,000 
inhabitants.  Other  statisticians  estimate  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  1 1,000,000 
and  as  high  as  14,000,000;  but  we  have  no  data  further  than  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  data  of  travellers  in  forming  estimates,  and  calculations  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  standing'  armed  force  of  the  country,  which  is  considered  at  least  equal 
to  80,000  men.  The  Persians  are  chiefly  Mahomedans,  but  among  them  are 
some  Christians,  and  a  few  Parsees. 

The  aspect  of  Persia  is  that  of  an  elevated,  but  not  mountainous,  country,  lying 
between  the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  Tigris;  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  extensive 
sandy  districts,  considered  by  some  geographers  and  travellers  to  occupy  half 
the  superficies  of  the  kingdom.  The  plains  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz  are,  however, 
among  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  although  the  power  and  political  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Persian  empire  has  vanished,  and  the  country  might  be  easily 
overrun  by  a  great  power  like  Russia,  yet  the  kingdom  of  Persia  (or,  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  Iran)  possesses,  notwithstanding  the  sandy  deserts,  fertile  sources 
of  xocatlh  and  power.  Besides  the  goat  and  camel  pastures,  the  soil  of  the  plains 
yield  heavy  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  and  even  wheat.  The  wines  of  Shiraz  are 
greatly  esteemed  all  over  the  cast.  The  sugar-cane  and  mulberry  thrive  well  in 
all  the  northern  districts.  A  great  portion  of  the  soil,  especially  to  the  south, 
is  impregnated  with  salt.  All  the  lakes  are  also  salt;  copper  and  petroleum  are 
the  minerals  most  abundant.  The  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
Persia  will  hereafter  be  fully  detailed. 

The  maritime  coasts  of  Persia,  on  the  Caspian,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  sea  of 
Oman,  have  a  sufficient  number  of  ports  for  all  the  purposes  of  greatly  extending 
commerce  with  other  parts  of  the  world :  especially  with  Russia,  Arabia,  and 
India.  Astrabad,  on  the  Gourgon,  4  leagues  from  the  Caspian ;  population,  40,000 ; 
Balfrouch,  on  the  Caspian,  near  the  large  city  (100,000  inhabitants)  of  the  same 
name;  Achrof,  near  to  which  is  Farhabad,  with  a  population  of  70,000;  and 
Bender  Boucher,  on  the  gulf,  population  17,000;  and  Bender  Abassi,  on  the 
gulf  of  Oman,  population  20,000,  arc  among  the  chief  seaports. 

The  population  of  the  other  principal  towns  are  estimated  as  follows :  Tehe¬ 
ran,  the  capital,  130,000 ;  Ispahan,  reduced  from  700,000  to  less  than  200, OOQ; 
Hamadan,  30,000;  Karben,  60,000;  Kachan,  30,000;  Koum  and  Southamien, 
once  so  great,  are  now  immense  heaps  of  ruins  ;  Kirmouath,  40,000 ;  Zendjan, 
15,000 ;  Zair,  30,000  ;  Tabriz,  80,000  (Chardin  says  350,000)  ;  Shiraz,  30,000 ; 
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Yczelj  60,000;  Chouster,  25,000;  Mechid  in  Khorazan,  32,000.  Authorities: 
MM.  Morier,  Chardin,  Buckingham,  Frazer,  and  Alexander. 

Government  of  Persia. — The  country  and  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  arc  under 
the  most  licentious  military  despotism,  and  considered  the  disposable  property  of 
the  sovereign  in  authority. 

The  authority  of  the  Persian  monarch  has  ceased  to  have  any  power  over  the 
people  of  Belouchistan,  the  Nomade  Arabs,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Afghans,  and 
several  tribes,  over  which  the  schah  formerly  exercised  absolute  military  and  civil 
authority. 

The  present,  or  Knjnr  dynasty,  began  to  reign  in  the  person  of  an  atrocious 
eunuch,  Aga  Mohammed  Schah.  He  was  succeeded  in  1797  by  the  late  monarch 
Futtei  Ali  Schah.* 

His  grandson,  Mohammed  Mirza,f  who  succeeded  as  heir,  was  opposed  by 
his  numerous  rivals  and  military  occupancy  and  bloodshed  prevailed  all  over 
the  kingdom. 

A  Btiglerbey  is  at  the  head  of  each  administrative  division  of  Persia;  and 
under  this  local  despot  are  the  inferior  ones,  Haikims,  or  governors  of  districts. 

Persia  has  neither  a  military  nor  commercial  navy.  The  late  monarch  had  a 
force  of  38,500  men,  disciplined,  accoutred,  and  clothed,  much  after  the  English 
System. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Signed, 
in  the  English  and  Persian  Languages,  at  Teheran,  October  28,  1841. 

Preamble. — Whereas,  by  the  benign  favour  of  the  one  Almighty  God,  whose  boun- 


*  For  a  Persian  despot,  be  was  neither  considered  erne],  rapacious,  nor  unjust ;  although  he 
had  murdered  his  uncle  Saduk  ;  tortured  and  blinded  his  faithful  old  minister  Hajji  Ibrahim,  and 
then  caused  his  tongue  to  be  cut  out,  under  which  operation  the  old  man  died.  Hajji  Ibrahim’s 
sons  and  brothers  being  rich,  were  all  murdered,  or  deprived  of  their  eyesight. 

As  to  his  non-rapacity,  he  merely  got  money  in  every  way  possible  ;  that  is,  he  bastinadoed 
merchants  and  others  suspected  of  being  rich,  in  older  to  obtain  a  part, or  often  the  whole,  of  their 
property.  He  sold  his  daughters,  and  the  women  of  his  own  harem,  to  rich  Persians  who  were 
made  to  give  a  high  price  for  what  they  did  not,  perhaps,  like  or  want. 

He  was  no  warrior  nor  politician.  He  was  beyond  parallel  sensual,  and  left  behind  him  at; 
least  70  sons,  besides  numerous  daughters.  He  wrote  poetry,  and  his  manners,  in  prioalc,  have 
been  highly  praised  :  as  a  sovereign,  Persia  has  seldom  had  a  better. 

f  Mohammed  Mirza  served  under  his  father,  the  late  Abbas  Mirza,  in  the  last  campaign 
against  the  Russians.  In  September,  1826,  the  Persians  were  completely  beaten  and  fled  in- all 
directions,  but  not  until  they  bad  plundered  Abbas  Mirza’sown  camp. 

Mr.  J.  13.  Frazer  observes,— 

The  very  name  of  the  Kujurs  is  detested  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
pressing  petitions  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  of  the  chiefs  ami  nobles, 
backed  by  the  earnest  wishes  of  all  ranks  for  permission  to  throw  themselves  upon  British  protec¬ 
tion,  declaring  that  all  they  look/or  is  peace  and  security,  and  protesting  that,  should  tln-ir  appli¬ 
cation  he  rejected,  they  will  rather  submit  to  Russia  than  continue  any  longer  subject  to  the 
misrule  and  extortion  of  their  present  masters. 

1  Two  reigns  have  seldom  passed  in  Persia  without  competition  for  the  succession  attended 
with  horrible  cruelties  and  devastations  :  nearly  every  province  has  had  its  pretender  to  the 
crown,  as  every  powerful  chief  considered  himself  possessed  of  claims  to  sovereignty.  He  who 
succeeded,  strangled,  blinded,  or  mutilated  his  rivals,  with  their  children,  relatives,  and  friends. 
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ties  are  infinite,  from  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  attachment  was  con* 
chided  between  the  glorious  states  of  Great  Britain  and  Persia,  the  renowned  and  just 
sovereigns  of  the  two  everlasting  states  have,  day  by  day,  and  at  all  times,  attended  to  and 
observed  the  whole  of  its  articles  and  stipulations,  and  have  caused  the  subjects  of  both 
governments  to  enjoy  all  its  benefits  and  advantages  except  the  treaty  of  commerce,  which, 
in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  of  the  year  1314,  the  two  governments  engaged  to  conclude, 
and  which,  up  to  this  time,  for  certain  reasons  has  been  postponed  and  left  unfinished  : — 
Therefore,  in  this  fortunate  year,  that  all  the  stipulations  of  the  auspicious  treaty  may  be 
fulfilled,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Sir  John  Me  Neill,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  her  Majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  to  be  her  sole  plenipotentiary ;  and  his  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia,  &c.  &c. 
Ac.,  has  appointed  -his  Excellency  Ilajee  Meerza  Abul  Ilassan  Khan,  his  Majesty’s 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  to  be  his  sole  plenipotentiary :  and  the  said  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  having  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  in  these  two  articles,  have  annexed 
and  united  it  to  the  original  treaty,  that,  by  the  aid1  of  God,  it  may  henceforth  be 
observed  between  the  two  governments,  and  be  a  source  of  advantage  to  the  subjects 
of  both. 

Art.  I.  The  merchants  of  the  two  mighty  states  are  reciprocally  permitted  and 
allowed  to  carry  into  each  other’s  territories  their  goods  and  manufactures  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  and  to  sell  or  exchange  them  in  any  part  of  their  respective  countries  ;  and  on 
the  goods  which  they  import  or  export,  custom  duties  shall  be  levied,  that  is  to  say,  on 
entering  the  country  the  same  amount  of  custom  duties  shall  be  levied,  once  for  all,  that 
is  levied  on  merchandize  imported  by  the  merchants  of  the  most  favoured  European 
nations  ;  and  at  the  time  of  going  out  of  the  country,  the  same  apicunt  of  custom 
duties  which  is  levied  on  the  merchandize  of  merchants  of  the  most  favoured  European 
nations  shall  be  levied  from  the  merchants,  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties ;  and 
except  this,  no  claim  shall  be  made  upon  the  merchants  of  the  two  states  in  each  other’s 
dominions  on  any  pretext  or  under  any  denomination  ;  and  the  merchants  or  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  or  dependant  upon  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  each  other’s  dominions, 
mutually,  shall  receive  the  same  aid  and  support,  and  the  safnc  respect,  which  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  subjects  of.  the  most  favoured  nations. 

II.  As  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  merchants  of  ' 
the  two  parties  respectively,  that  from  both  governments  commercial  agents  should  be 
appointed  to  reside  in  stated  places  ;  it  is  therefore  arranged  that  two  commercial  agents 
on  the  part  of  the' British  government  shall  reside,  one  in  the  capital,  and  one  in  Tabrccz, 
and  in  those' places  only,  and  on  this  condition,  that  lie  who  shall  reside  at  Tabreez,  and 
he  alone,  shall  be  honoured  with  the  privileges  of  consul-general ;  and  as  for  a  scries  of 
years  a  resident  of  the  British  government  has  resided  at  Bushire,  the  Persian  government 
grants  permission  that  the  said  resident  shall  reside  there  as  heretofore.  And,  in  like 
manner,  two  commercial  agents  shall  reside,  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  government,  one 
in  the  capital  London,  and  one  in  the  port  of  Bombay,  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  rank  and 
privileges  which  the  commercial  agents  of  the  British  government  shall  enjoy  in  Persia. 

INLAND  COMMERCE  OF  PERSIA. 

FqRMERLY,  and  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  inland 
trade  of  Persia  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  civil  wars,  and  the  partition 
of  the  kingdom  lias  greatly  diminished  this  trade. 

Ispahan  was  the  centre  of  its  principal  operations:  Numerous  caravans 
were  laden  at  this  entrep6t  for  Bender-Abassi,  with  merchandize  purchased  by 
foreign  agents ;  and  a  great  many  arrived  from  Shiraz,  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Herat, 
Bassora,  and  from  the  Levant.  c 

Here  were  settled  English,  French,  Dutch,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Tartars,  Jews, 
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Arabians,  Greeks,  Armenians.  All  sorts  of  goods  were  brought  to  Ispahan. 
Silks,  formed  the  most  important  article :  an  incredible  quantity  of  which  was 
at  that  time  produced  in  Persia. 

The  provinces  of  Guillan,  Mesanderan,  Media  Bactria,  and  Georgia ,  alone, 
are  said  to  have-  produced  annually  about  twenty -two  thousand  bales,  each 
weighing  276  lbs.  Of  this  quantity  not  more  than  one  thousand  bales  were 
used  in  Persia ;  the  rest  being  sold  annually  for  the  markets  of  India,  Turkey, 
and  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  manufactures  of  woven  stuff's  in  Persia  were  then  equal  in  fineness  to  those 
of  Europe,  excepting  milled  woollen  cloths,  of  which  there  were  none  made.  Of 
the  felt  manufactures  they  made  common  carpets  to  cover  their  beautiful  fine 
carpets. 

Great  quantities  of  woven  woollen  cloths  were  brought  from  Europe,  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  to  Gombron.  The  woven  manufactures  of  Persia  are  com¬ 
posed  of  wool,  cotton,  goats’  and  camels’  hair,  and  principally  silk,  with  which 
they  often  mix  the  four  others.  The  spinning,  winding,  and  milling  are  similar 
to  what  was  formerly  practised  in  Lyons  and  Tours ;  but  they  also  use  the  distaff 
and  spindle. 

Of  their  silk  they  make  taffeties,  tabbies,  satins,  turbans,  ribbons,  and 
handkerchiefs.  They  also  make  brocades,  gold  tissues,  and  gold  velvets,  the 
latter  very  costly ;  and  they  still  export,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  porcelains, 
feathers,  morocco  leather,  shagreen  of  all  colours,  tobacco,  galls,  mats,  baskets. 
Iron  and  steel  of  Cashin  and  Korassan,  furs,  perfumes,  pearls,  turquoises,  saffron, 
distilled  waters  of  orange-flowers,  roses,  &c.,  skins,  medicinal  drugs  and  gums, 
wines  of  Schiraz  and  Yesde,  camels,  horses,  and  mules.  But  in  all  the  above  the 
manufactures  and  trade  have  declined,  and  in  many  cases  disappeared  since  the 
year  1721. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  GULF  OF  PERSIA. 

The  Gulf  of  Persia  has  also  been  called  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  from  the  island 
of  that  name;  and  the  gulf  of  El-Catif,  from  a  kingdom  of  Arabia  Felix. 

On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  gulf,  the  coast  extending  upwards  of  400  miles 
from  Cape  Mussendom  to  the  Bahreen  Islands,  has  been  denominated  the  Pirate 
Coast,  and  was  but  little  known  to  Europeans  till  the  year  1 809,  when  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  by  the  pirates  was  so  great,  and  the  cruelties  they  committed  so 
atrocious,  that  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Bombay  against  them. 

Ras-el-Kiiima,  the  capital  of  the  Pirate  Coast,  in  latitude  about  25  deg. 


49  min.  N.,  and  longitude  55  deg.  30  min.  E.,  is  situated  on  a  sandy  peninsula, 
defended  in  the  isthmus  by  a  well-flanked  battery  with  square  towers,  the  sea- 
line  defended  hy  batteries  of  one  gun  each  at  regular  intervals  between  the  point 
and  the  wall,  comprising  a  space  of  about  1|  mile.  It  was  taken  by  assault  on 
the  13th  of  November,  1809;  the  enemy  driven  into  the  interior ;  all  their  guns 
spiked ;  about  seventy  vessels,  principally  dows,  burnt ;  their  magazines  blown 
up ;  and  considerable  plunder  was  taken  in  the  town. 

Bahreen  Islands. — These  islands  are  situated  near  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
and  the  pearl-fishery.  The  population  are  about  70,000  Arabs,  and  various 
mixed  breeds.  Since  1790  they  have  become  independent  of  Persia.  The  pearl 
banks  commence  in  about  25  deg.  N.  latitude,  and  extend  to  26  deg.  40  min.  N. 
Among  the  numerous  islands  in  this  distance  there  are  several  towns.  The 
principal  are  lluffa  and  Manama. 

The  fishery  generally  commences  in  June,  and  lasts  about  two  months.  It  is 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Persians,  who  are  the  divers.  Mr.  Milburn  says, 

“  The  duty  on  what  is  taken,  is  one  third  to  the  sovereign,  which  the  collector  receives 
every  day,  either  ;)oarls,  or  their  equivalent  in  money,  as  the  divers,  or  those  who  contract 
with  them,  ean  agree.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  diver,  or  contractor,  makes  his  fortune 
in  a  season.  The  boats  are  all  numbered,  and  no  oysters  are  allowed 'to  be  opened  in  a 
boat,  but  must  be  brought  on  shore  by  a  certain  hour,  when  they  are  opened  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer.  The  pearls  which  are  found  are  then  cairied  to  the  collector,  who  receives 
the  duty,  and  the  day’s  business  is  concluded. 

“  The  oyster-banks  have  from  Into  30  feet  water  on  them,  and  some  more.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  a  man  will  bring  up  300  to  400  oysters  in  a  day,  and  i .  it  find  as 
many  pearls  as  are  wortli  five  shillings ;  as  there  are  more  which  have  not  any,  than  those 
that  have,  and  of  these  many  have  only  small  pearls,  which  are  denominated  seed  pearl. 

“  The  oyster-shells  are  always  the  property  of  the  divers,  whether  they  fish  for  them¬ 
selves,  or  contract  with  others.  Some  of  these  shells  are  from  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter, 
nearly  of  a  round  form,  and  thick  in  proportion.  The  oysters  are  seldom  eaten,  os  they  arc 
generally  rank.  The  sorts  and  sizes  vary  so  much,  that  the  smallest  are  not  two  inches  in 
diameter  :  these  are  eaten  by  the  people  on  the  spot.  The  largest  shells  have  not  always 
the  greatest  quantity,  nor  do  they  contain  the  largest  pearls,  as  neither  the  size  nor  colour 
indicates  their  contents,  it  being  mere  chance.  The  round  pearls  arc  always* found  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  oyster,  and  many  of  those  which  have  an  irregular  shape  :  some  adhere  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  shell  which  arc  deformed,  and  flat  on  the  side  attached  to  it. 

“  The'  shells  arc  bought  on  the  spot.,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  Persia,  from  whence 
they  are  sent  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Grand  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  Many 
are  carried  to  India,  and  from  thence  to  China,  where  they  are  manufactured  into  a  great 
variety  of  neat  and  useful  articles.  The  pearls  produced  here  are  not  so  much  esteemed 
in  Europe  as  those  of  Ceylon,  having  a  yellowish  hue  ;  hut  the  natives  of  India  prefer 
them.  They  say  they  always  retain  their  original  colour  :  whereas  the  white  will  in  a  few 
years  become  darker,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  that  of  the  person  wearing  them.” 


This  description  applies  to  the  present  fishery,  which  employs  about  30,000 
men,  and  the  proceeds  are  valued  at  from  250,000/.  to  350,000/.  annually.  These 
islands  are  in  many  parts  naturally  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated.  They  produce 
dates,  a  little  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain  and  seeds,  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  Under  a  secure  and  just  government,  the  trade  of  these  islands  might 
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become  of  great  importance.  It  is  even  under  the  government  of  the  Sheik  of 
considerable  value,  especially  at  Manama,  the  chief  town  of  the  largest  island, 
Bahreen,  which  is  about  7  miles  broad  and  15  long.  The  trade  with  India  em¬ 
ploys  from  20  to  25  large  vessels.  The  Sheik,  who  resides  on  the  island  of 
Mah-arag,  assumes  authority  over  part  of  the  Arabian  coast.  He  maintains  a 
fleet  of  5  or  6  ships  carrying  from  10  to  25  guns  each,  and  it  is  stated  that 
he  can  equip  from  15  to  20  ships  of  war.  The  imports  are  rice,  sugar,  spices, 
white  and  coloured  cloths,  dyestuffs,  iron,  &c.,  from  India,  —  coffee,  grain, 
fruits,  &c.,  from  Mascate,  Persia,  &c.  The  exports  are  pearls,  tortoiseshell, 
sharkfins,  &c. 

BussoRAn  is  situated  in  a  plain,  about  three  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  or 
great  river  of  Arabia,  from  which  a  creek  runs  into  the  city,  navigable  at  high 
water  for  vessels  of  50  or  GO  tons,  and  is  in  latitude  30  deg.  30  min.  N.,  and 
longitude  47  deg.  33  min.  E.  It  is  about  180  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  into 
which  that  river  empties  itself,  and  about  90  miles  from  Korna,  the  extreme  point 
of  Mesopotamia,  where  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  unite.  The  river  is 
about  half  a  mile  broad  from  Bassora  creek  to  the  Persian  shore. 

The  city  is  walled,  and  surrounded  with  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  :  it  has  four 
gates  and  a  sallyport.  The  walls  are  of  mud,  from  20  to  25  feet  thick,  with 
parapet  walls,  breast  high,  which  have  small  embrasures  for  musketry  cr  arrows. 
The  walls  not  only  encircle  the  city  on  the  side  of  the  land,  but  likewise  on  those 
of  the  creek,  the  entrance  of  which  is  at  a  considerable  distance,  where  the  walls 
terminate  on  both  sides,  each’ extremity  being  defended  by  a  fortification  and  a 
gate,  which  are  three  miles  distance  from  the  town.  In  the  intermediate  space 
are  many  thousands  of  date-trees,  mixed  with  rice-grounds.  The  walls  are  about 
12  miles  in  circuit:  and  although  not  half  the  enclosed  space  is  built  upon,  yet 
it  is  a  large  city,  and  was  formerly  very  populous.  i 

The  mosques  and  houses  are  all  built  of  burnt  brick ;  some  houses  belonging 
to  the  merchants  are  large  and  convenient,  being  only  one  story  high  above  the 
ground-floor,  which  consists  of  a  hall  facing  the  gate ;  on  each  side  of  which,  are 
magazines  and  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  merchandize. 

The  meydan,  or  great  square,  is  very  large,  and  is  not  only  used  for  exercising 
horses,  but  as  the  great  corn-market,  where  wheat  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse 
are  sold,  wholesale.  On  one  side  of  the  meydan,  is  the  Seraglio,  or  governor’s 
palace,  which  is  very  large,  but  not  a  handsome  building. 

Bassora,  previous  to  the  plague,  which  commenced  in  April,  1773,  was 
computed  to  contain  300,000  inhabitants,  and  in  September  following,  when  it 
ceased,  they  only  amounted  to  about  50,000.  The  present  population  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  estimated  at  40,000. 

Bassora  was  first  visited  by  the  English  in  1640,  who  soon  after  established 
a  factory,  which  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
convulsions  to  which  the  country  has  been  subject. 
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From  its  convenient  situation,  Bassora  has  long  been  a  place  of  great  trade, 
as  merchants  could  purchase  in  this  city  the  produce  of  most  parts  of  India,  Persia, 
"and  Arabia  at  the  first  hand,  they  being  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  their 
growth  and  manufacture.  There  are  a  number  of  Armenian  and  other  merchants 
resident  here,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  commerce  with  all  the  ports  of  India, 
by  caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  and  from  thence  to  Constantinople. 

Monies. — Accounts  are  kept  in  floose,  danims,  mamoodies,  and  tomands. 

10  floose  =  1  danim ;  10  danims  =  1  mamoody ;  100  mamoodies  =  1  tomand, 
value  about  15  rupees.  Excepting  the  Turkish  piaster,  and  the  tomand,  all 
other  coins  arc  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  The  Spanish  dollar  =  to  8  ma¬ 
moodies,  and  the  Bombay  rupee  =  to  3i  mamoodies. 

The  weights  are  vakias  and  maunds ;  the  latter  are  of  two  Sorts,  ateree,  and 
sophy. 

24  vakias  =  1  maund  ateree  =  avoir.  281bs.8oz.;  70- vakias  =  1  maund 
sophy  =  avoir.  90  lbs.  4oz.;  117  vakias  =  1  cutra  =  138  lbs.  14  oz. 

The  maund  sophy  is  equal  to  1  Bengal  factory  maund,  8  seers,  5^  chittacks ; 
and  the  maund-atcree  to  15  seers,  4£  chittacks. 

There  are  sundry  allowances  made  on  goods  on  delivery,  beyond  the  above 
weight :  viz., 

26  vakias  per  maund  for  ginger,  pepper,  and  coffee  5  25  ditto  for  cardamums, 
sugarcamly,  and  benjamin ;  24  ditto,  for  sugar,  and  all  kinds  of  metals.. 

The  maund  for  cotton  is  equal  to  2  Surat  maunds,  and  for  indigo  3  Surat 
maunds,  35  seers. 

Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  chekiof  100  miscals,  each  miscal  1£  dram, 
or  72  grains  troy,,  A  miscal  of  the  finest  gold  is  worth  about  22  mamoodies;  a 
chcki  of  silver,  or  150  drams,  is  worth  about  180  mamoodies. 

The  oka  of  Bagdad  is  vakias  ateree,  and  weighs  266  miscals,  or  about 
400  drams.  -  '  _ 

The  preceding  is  the  mode  of  reduction  of  weight  used  by  the  Arabians  ;  but 
the  Europeans  at  Bassora  reckon  the  maund  sophy  =  3  maunds  ateree;  and 
25  vakias  ateree  =  1  maund  ateree.  The  rattle  is  14-J  vakias  ateree. 

The  guz,  or  cubit,  is  about  37  English  inches,  93  being  =  100  English  yards. 

The  trade  carried  on  between  British  India  and  Persia  is  still  considerable,  and 
is  now  opened  to  every  one ;  the  article  ,of  woollens  was  formerly  monopolized 
by  the  East  India  Company,  notwithstanding  it  was  attended  with  an  annual 
heavy  loss..  It  appears  from  papers  laid  fiefore  the  House  of  Commons,  that 


£ 

The  average  amount  of  sales  at  Bassora  for  10  years  was  .  .  .  5047 

The  annual  loss  .  .  .  .  . . 1130 

Besides  which,  the  expense  of  the  factory,  including  presents,  was  .  .  4276 


Annual  loss  arising  from  the  monopoly  of  woollens,  ami  the  establishment  5460 
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The  demand  for  British  manufactures  by  sea,  is  comparatively  small ;  the 
most  valuable  part  is  supplied  from  Europe  by  caravans  across  the  desert. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Madras  and 
Bombay  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia  in  five  years,  1802  to  180G  inclusive ;  and  of  the 
articles  of  which  the  imports  and  exports  consisted  in  1805.  The  trade  between 
Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia  is  blended  with  that  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 


IMPORTS  YROM  MADRAS  AND  BOMBAY.  ’ 


EXPORTS  TO  MADRAS  AND  BOMBAY. 


YEARS.  Mi 


Sicca  rupee*.  Si 


SI  ,33,4 10  I  13 1  ,H3,n3 


Articles  of  Import  m  1805. 

Sicca  rupees. 


Piece-goods  . 

Cotton  yarn  and -thread 

Indigo . 

Lead . 

bapan  wood  . 

Agala  wood . '. . 

Pepper . 

Cotton . 

Coffee . 

Cutlery . 

Paper . 

Quicksilver . 

Raw  silk  . 

bliawls . 

Seeds  . 

Tutcnag . 

Turmeric  . 

Tobacco . 

Tin 

Beads  . 

Cochineal  . . . 

Gingclly  oil . 

Steel  . 

Sundries . 

Imports  re-exported . 

Imports  from  Madras 


11,08,155 

3,82,827 

1,25,472 

31,443 

40,224 

15,100 

13,212 

24,009 

20,415 

72,301 

40,774 


4^3G3 


.  5,450 

.  30,497 

200 

Bombay  21,00,080 


Dates . 

Lametta 

Ijln, 


Benjamin . 

Olibanum . 

Almonds  . 

Sharks  fins . 

Elephants’  teeth 
Horses 

Fruits . 

Drugs  . 

Gum . 

Sundries . 

Treasure  . 


11,582 

14,927 

11,290 

8,844 

47,136 

14,421 

4,18,400 

1,810 

9,084 

1,590 

73,733 


Exports  to  Madras  and  Bombay  29,35,219 


The  trade  is  not  considered  to  have  increased  since  that  period,  and  the 
direct  trade  between  England  and  the  Gulfs  of  Persia  and  Arabia  has  not, 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  10  years,  amounted,  in  the  whole  value  of  imports 
and  exports,  to  the  average  sum  of  3000/.  per  annum. 

Karak, — This  island  is  in  latitude  29  deg.  14  min.  north,  about  12  leagues 
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from  Busliire  town.  It  is  about  7  miles  long  and  4  broad.  At  the,, north-east 
c’id  is  a  bay,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  and  near  it  a  strong  castle  built  on 
the  extreme  point,  which  commands  the  whole  anchorage  of  the  bay. 

Bushire  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Persia  in  the  Gulf,  and  is  situated  about 
S.S.E.  from  the  bar  at  Bassora,  70  leagues  distance,  and  about  8  leagues  S.E. 
from  the  island  of  Karak.  The  town  is  in  latitude  29  deg.  N.,  and  longitude 
50  deg.  47  min.  E.,  and  stands  on  the  north  point  of  a  low  peninsula,  of  which 
Busliire  Point,  about  4  leagues  to  the  southward,  forms  the  other  extreme.  It 
stands  so  very  low,  that  the  houses  are  discovered  on  coming  from  the  sea,  much 
sooner  than  the  land  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  town  is  about  3  miles  in 
circuit,  and  of  a  rectangular  form.  There  is  neither  castle  nor  battery  in  or  near 
the  town  belonging  to  it,  but  there  are  war  galliots,  and  a  number  of  small 
merchantmen  belonging  to  those  who  trade  to  and  from  Mascate,  Gombroon, 
and  other  places  in  the  Gulf.  Population  about  20,000.  ' 

The  entrance  of  the  river  is  about  3  miles  broad ;  yet  near  the  town  it  is  not 
navigable  (even  for  boats  at  low  water)  a  hundred  yards  across.  Vessels  that 
draw  more  than  9  feet,  cannot  come  into  the  river  at  high  water ;  those  of 
less  draught  can  go  above  the  town.  The  road  where  ships  lie,  .is  directly 
fronting  the  river,  there  being  2  or  3  fathoms  3  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  Portuguese  had  formerly  a  factory  here,  having  first  built  a  castle,  and 
then  a  town,  which  they  walled  round  very  strongly,  with  only  one  small  gate  on 
the  land  side,  barely  sufficient  for  a  loaded  mule  to  pass.  The  castle  is  of  great 
extent,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  although  at  present  much  decayed,  makes 
a  noble  appearance  from  the  sea;  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  1C22,  who,  being  hard  pressed,  left  behind  their. cannon,  and  mortars, — 
which  were  all  brass  ;  but,  being  masters  of  the  sea,  carried  off  their  moveables. 

No  trade  can  be  carried  on  with  Persia  from  the  sea,  without  a  regular 
establishment  of  persons  constantly  residing  at  this  port  and  Bassora,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  protection  of  this  fluctuating  government,  by  making  presents,  and 
at  times  to  a  considerable  amount,  whenever  a  revolution  may  take  place  in  the 
country. 

Monies ,  Weights,  and  Measures. — Many  of  the  European,  and  most  of  the 
Asiatic  coins  pass  at  the  same  rates  as  at  Bassora ;  but  the  price  fluctuates 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  specie  in  the  market. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  floose,  mamoodics,  and  tomands,  100  mamoodies  making 
1  tomand.  Pearls  are  sold  by  the  abas,  a  weight  equal  to  about  3|  diamond 
grains,  or  2,875  dec.  gold  grains. 

Imports  and  Exports.  —The  East  India  Company  had,  when  a  trading  com¬ 
pany,  a  resident  here,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  sale  of  woollens  and  metals, 
of  which  they  are  obliged  by  their  charter  to  take  so  large  a  quantity  ;  all  o'ther 
articles  are  free  for  individuals  to  trade  in.  The  annual  average  amount  of  wool- 
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lens  sold  at  this  residency  for  10  years  from  1780  to  1790,  was  2608/.,  on  which 
the  loss  was  about  5  per  cent.  This,  with  the  expenses  of  the  factory,  which  was 
during  the  same  period  nearly  1400/.  a  year,  and  advances  made  to  the  Bombay 
cruisers  when  stationed  here,  made  an  annual  loss  of  upwards  of  1800/.  per 
annum.  The  articles  sold  were  broad  cloths,  long  ells  and  shalloons;  in  no 
year  did  the  sale  exceed  7000/.,  and  in  one  year,  1788,  only  93/. 

Since  the  commercial  route  from  Persia  to  Trebisond  has  been  re-established, 
the  importance  of  Bushire  as  the  entrepot  for  Indian  merchandize  has  much 
diminished.  The  exports  from  this  place  consist  of  rose  water  for  Bombay ; 
wines  from  Shiraz  for  India,  Bassora,  and.  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  tobacco.  Colton- 
stnffs  are  also  in  demand. 

Very  few  of  the  products  of  Persia  being  suitable  to  the  Indian  market,  the 
returns  have  been  principally  made  in  Persian  and  Turkish  coins,  Venetian 
sequins,  German  crowns,  and  gold  and  silver  in  bars.  About  one  fifth  of  the 
imports  are  estimated  to  be  returned  in  Persian  commodities,  consisting  of  drugs 
of  various  kinds,  carpets,  rose-water,  otto  of  roses,  Sehiraz  wine,  & c. 

Ohmus  is  an  island  not  more  than  G  miles  long,  and  about  4  broad,  within 
7  miles  of  the  continent,  in  latitude  27  deg.  12  min.  N.,  nearly  opposite  to  Gom¬ 
broon.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  under  Albuquerque  in  1508,  and 
was  then  a  place  of  great  importance.  The  king  of  the  island,  having  heard  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  they  had 
attacked,  plundered,  and  burnt  without  provocation,  made  every  exertion  to 
defend  the  island  ;  so  that,  when  the  Portuguese  entered  the  harbour,  there  were 
'  30,000  men  on  the  island,  and  in  the  harbour  400  vessels,  60  of  them  of  consi¬ 
derable:-  bulk,  and~havmg'  250(T men' "on  board.  Albuquerque  made  an  attack 
upon  the  town,  in  which  he  failed,  but  succeeded  in  destroying  all  the  shipping. 
In  1514  he  returned  with  a  large  force,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  island,  on  which  he  erected  a  strong  fort ;  and  leaving- a  sufficient  garrison, 
proceeded  to  Goa.  The  Portuguese  encouraged  the  commerce  of  the  island; 
they  built  large  houses,  and  strengthened  the  fortifications ;  and  during  the  period, 
about  120  years,  of  their  possession,  it  advanced  in  wealth  and  splendour,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  richest  places  in  the  world.  The  Portuguese  having 
committed  outrages  on  the  English  shipping  and  property,  the  latter  agreed  to 
join  the  Persians  in  an  attack  upon  Ormus.  The  attack  was  chiefly  conducted 
by  the  English,  and  the  city  and  castle  surrendered  to  the  English  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1622.  On  this  occasion  the  English  received  a  proportion  of  the  plunder 
of  Ormus,  which  was  very  considerable,  and  a  grant  of  the  half  of  customs  at 
Gombroon.  After  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  the  place  was  ruined,  the 
trade  transferred  to  Gombroon,  and  scarce  any  remains  are  left  to  show  that 
Ormus  was  once  the  principal  entrepot  of  Indian  commerce.  - 
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The  natural  productions  of  the  island  are  sulphur,  salt,  black  shining  sand, 
and  red  earth,  for  which  articles  vessels  arrive  occasionally. 

Gombroon,  which  was  formerly  of  great  importance,  is  at  present  reduced  to 
a  fishing  town,  and  is  situated  on  the  main,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Ormus, 
in  latitude  about  2 7  deg.  10  min.  N.,  and  longitude  55  deg.  45  min.  E.  The 
English  obtained  permission  to  settle  a  factory  here  in  1613.  About  1620  the 
Dutch  followed  their  example,  and  upon  the  capture  of  Ormus  in  1622  by  the 
English  and  Persians,  numbers  of  merchants  resorted  here,  and  the  commerce 
greatly  increased.  It  was  at  that  time  strongly  fortified  ;  the  houses  were  large 
and  handsome,  but  the  place  was  always  considered  unhealthy.  The  English 
remained  here  till  1/59,  when  the  factory,  then  defenceless  and  totally  neglected, 
was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  French.  This  factory  was  afterwards  re-esta¬ 
blished,  but  has  long  since  been  withdrawn. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  India  to  the  Persian  Gulf  amounted  (1838  to 
1840)  to  from  156,360/.  to  158,120/.  The  greater  part  of  this  is  for  stuffs.  In 
1839-40,  38,831  pieces  of  British  dyed  calicoes  were  imported  into  Bushire  and 
Bassora,  their  value  being  11,614/. :  69,421  pieces  of  other  British  cotton  tissues 
of  the  value  of  33,182/.  were  also  imported,  forming  a  total  of], 44, 796/. 

There  is  a  considerable  sale  of  tin,  iron  in  bars,  and  of  French  wines. 

One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  trade  between  Bagdad  and  Bom¬ 
bay  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  consists  in  horses.  The  cargoes  of  the  numerous  Arab 
vessels  trading  between  Bassora  and  Bombay,  consist  in  a  great  measure  of  these 
animals.  Bagdad  and  the  surrounding  country  furnish  two-thirds  of  these.  A 
good  Arabian  horse  is  worth  at  Bagdad  40/.,  and  at  Bombay  100/. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BELOUCHISTAN. 

Belouchistan,  formerly  a  part  also  of  the  Persian  empire,  consists  at  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  confederation  of  petty  states*  lying  between  the  latitudes  of  25  and  30 
deg.  N.,  and  longitudes  55  and  64  deg.  E.  Its  principal  chief  is  that  of  Kelat, 
to  whom  the  others  seem  to,  but  do  not,  acknowledge  submission. 

The  superficies  of  Belouchistan  is  estimated  at  1 10,000  geographical  square 
miles.  The  population  by  Balbi,  at  2,000,000  inhabitants. 

That  of  the  chief  town,  Kelat,  by  some  at  20,000 ;  by  others  at  40,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  soil  is  generally  dry  and  unfavourable  to  agriculture ;  the  Indus 
bathes  part  of  the  country ;  but  there  are  no  great  rivers  flowing  through  it,  and 
the  streams  are  nearly  all  dried  up  in  summer.  There  are  some  tracts  of  good 
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land  which  yield  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  grains,  and  various  fruits  and  vegetables; 
camels  and  dromedaries  thrive  in  the  arid  districts,  and  in  the  others  are  found 
buffaloes,  and  most  of  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe.  Bees  and  silkworms 
thrive;  and  nearly  all  the  wild  beasts  and  reptiles  common  to  Asia  infest  the 
forests  and  jungles :  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Oman,  many  varieties  of  fish 
abound.  There  are  no  towns  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the  thinly-scattered  popu¬ 
lation  live  in  miserable  villages.  The  port  of  Thoubar,  which  is  safe  and  deep, 
has  about  300  wretched  cabins ;  and  the  excellent  harbour  of  Gouttor,  or  Gutter 
Bay,  has  about  150  huts  to  shelter  its  inhabitants. 

Manufactures. — It  is  stated  in  a  Report  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  1842,.  that  the  several  “specimens  received  of  the  manufactures  of 
Belouchistan  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  dyed  cotton  cloths,  of  a  very  inferior 
description,  and  the  prices  attached  to  them  are  extremely  high  as  compared  with 
fabrics  of  British  manufacture. 

The  entrepots  of  Belouchistan  are  chiefly  Posmee,  Churbar ,  Gutter  Bat/, 
Gtoadel,  and  Sorimcane. 

Posmee  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  formed  by  Cape  Posmee. 
•  It  is  small,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Caravans  from  the  interior  come 
down  to  barter  their  commodities,  consisting  .chiefly  of  dates,:,  dried  hides, 
and  cotton,  for  salt  fish,  &c.,  which  they  carry  up  the  country.  Small  coasting 
vessels  likewise  call  in  here,  and  dispose  of  their  goods,  consisting  of  ghee,  rice, 
&c.  Their  manner  of  trade  is,  when  they  arrive  at  a  town  where  there  is  a 
probability  of  selling  any  thing,  to  go  on  shore,  build  a  hut,  and  retail  their  goods, 
taking  in  return,  hides,  cotton,  See.,  and  then  proceed  to  the  next  town.  Water 
is  to  be  procured  by  digging  in  the  sand ;  but  it  is  very  indifferent.  A  few  lean 
;  goats,  are  to  be  purchased.  Fish  are  in  abundance. 

Ciiurbar  Bay  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  coast.  The  town  is  inside 
a  low-point,  where  ships  may  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms.  The  buildings  consist 
of  straggling  mat-houses.  There  are  several  Banians  settled  in  this  place,  who 
have  a  bazaar.  A  trade  is  carried  on  in  horses,  the  breed  of  which  is  good,  and 
camels,  for  which  they  receive  in  return,  rice,  ghee,  and  other  articles  of  food. 
The  Portuguese  once  had  a  small  settlement  in  this  bay,  the  remains  of  the  town 
being  still  visible. 

Goats  and  sheep  are  to  be  had  at  a  moderate  price ;  but  neither  bullocks  nor 
fowls  can  be  got ;  there  are  some  small  gardens,  which  produce  vegetables  of 
various  kinds.  The  water  is  better,  here  than  at  any  other  place  on  the  coast, 
and  easily  procured,  being  very  near  the  shore. 

Gutter  Bay. — At  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  situated  a  small  village, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  In  crossing  the  bay  from  Noa  Point,  a  small  hill 
is  seen  on  the  opposite  shore,  near  which  is  an  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
bay,  called  by  the  natives  Bucker  Bunder,  where  they  go  to  fish.  This  is 
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said  to  be  one  of  the  places  where  the  pirate  vessels  from  Guzerat  used  to  lie 
in  the  fair  weather  season,  in  order  to  plunder  the  dingies,  and  other  smallcraft 
which  trade  along  this  coast. 

Gwadel. — Cape  Gwadel,  in  latitude  about  25  deg.  4  min.  N.,  and  longitude 
63  deg.  12  min.  E.,  is  a  peninsula  of  moderate  height,  joined  to  the  main  by  a 
neck  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  over.  A  wall  fortified  with  towers  formerly  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  isthmus,  from  one  bay  to  the  other,  to  protect  the  town  from 
assaults  by  land;  the  ruins  of  which,  and  of  a  town  built  with  stone,  are  to  be 
seen :  but  the  few  inhabitants  now  live  in  a  village  composed  of  mat-houses, 
situated  close  under  the  north  side  of  the  cape.  They  arc  chiefly  weavers* 
who  manufacture  such  cloths  as  serve  domestic  use,  and  consist  of  very  narrow 
dark  checks,  and  some  plain  carpets  of  different  colours,  but  not  rough.  From 
Cape  Jasques  to  this  place,  the  people  call  themselves' Braodies,  and  from  hence 
to  Crotchey,  they  take  the  name  of  Beloochees.  There  is  some  difference  in 
their  language,  and  perhaps  in  their  religion,  though  none  is  to  be  observed  in 
their  dress  or  manners.  A  few  goats,  sheep,  and  fowls  are  to  be  purchased. 
The  best  water  is  to  be  got  by  digging  in  the  sand  ;  that  which  is  procured  from 
the  wells  in  the  town  being  rather  brackish.  -  " 

Sonmeane. — This  harbour,  which  is  near  the  frontier  of  Scindc,  was  lately 
(1842)  surveyed  by  an  officer  in  the  Indian  navy,  who  drew  up' a  report  on  it. 
Large  vessels  anchor  in  the  bay,  in  6  to  7  fathom  water.  The, holding  ground 
being  good.  The  Report  alluded  to  states, 

“  The  town  or  village  of  Sonmeane  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour  on 
a  low  range  of  sandhills,  it  is  without  any,  defence,  and  the  houses  consist 'of  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  mud  huts  having  ventilators  on  tile  roofs  placed  towards  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  be  wretchedly  poor,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Hindoos,  in  whom  all 
the  trade  of  the  place  centres  ;  during  our  stay  at  Sonmeane  ten  large  buggalows  arrived 
from  the  following  ports,  Bombay,  Ghorabarree,  and  Mascato,  laden  with  rice,  dates,  piece 
goods,  bar  iron  and  pig  lead,  all  of  which  is  taken  into; .the  interior  by  Affglian  merchants, 
who  come  down  in  the  fine  season  to  Sonmeane  for  the  purpose  of  trading. 

“  We  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  the  most  trifling  supplies.  Water  is  found 
by  digging  pits  in  the  sand,  which  is  frequently  brackish ;  the  pits  or  holes  are  about  four  or 
five  feet  deep,  and  are  above  high-water  mark  ;  they  soon  become  exhausted,  but  when  they 
become  again  filled  up  with  sand,  are  dug  out  afresh  :  there  is  one  well  to  the  northward  of 
the  town  which  is  built  with  logs  of  wood,  and  yields  a  tolerable  supply,  it  is  used  for  water¬ 
ing  the  camels  and  other  cattle  belonging  to  the  place  and  to  the  different  kafilahs  that 

halt  at  Sonmeane. . . r_.l_ _ _  _ _ ; _ _  _ 

,  “  The  breadth  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  between  the  western  and  the  eastern  points 
is  about  5400  yards,  but  there  is  a  bar  right  across  it,  having  breakers  on  it  at  all  times  ; 
the  least  water  we  found  over  the  part  used  by  the  native  vessels,  as  the'  channel  across,  was 
1  fathom  at  low  water,  spring  tides,  and  the  channel  through  the  bar,  is  about  2500  yards 
in  length,  and  the  breadth,  at  the  narrowest  part  about  300  yards  ;  it  deepens  over  into  a  .* 
channel  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  is  about  4J  miles  in  length,  and  at  the  broadest  part, 
its  breadth  is  about  600  yards,  and  at  the  narrowest  about  200  yards,  terminating  at  about 
1 J  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  town  of  Sonmeane  ;  the  large  native  buggalows  anchor  at 
the  northern  end  of  it,  and  at  high  water  cross  over  and  anchor  near  the  shore,  at  about  1£ 
mile  from  the  town.”  1  I 
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STEAM  NAVIGATION  OK  TIIIJ  MEDITERRANEAN,  LEVANT,  BLACK  SEA,  AND 
DANUBE. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  present  state  of  communication,  by  steam- 
vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  Levant,  Black  Sea,  and  Danube.  It  lias 
been  carefully  compiled  from  various  authorities. 

Table  exhibiting  the  several  Routes  of  Navigation  within  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


No.  I’bnc“  "frPc-  Destination. 


[Marseille* 

Toulon  . 

[Toulon  . 


Cadiz  .... 

iCiigliuii  .. 


[Gibraltar.. 
Kertcb  ... . 
Leghorn  .. 


Marseille*  . 


Porto  Torres 


Malta . 

Salomon . 

Trebisoud  ... 
Vienna . 

Cagliari . 

Southampton. 

Odessa . 

Hastia . 

Aix  (Savoy) . 
Clurions-sur- 


?a  at  which  Vessels  touch 


,  Beyrout,  Lnmaka, 


/R - ,  - - , 

1-  Dardanelles. . 

Malta,  Gibraltar . 

i  Bougie,  Gigelli,  and  Mora  . . . 

( Cherchell,  Mostuganeui, 


Gibraltar.  Malaga,  Almc- 
i  na,  Canhagcna,  An- 

1  canto,  V  alcncia,  Tarrago- 
nn,  Barcelona,  &  Rosas.. 

2  Departures  for  Portoi  i 
Torres,  and  l  for  Cngli-  L I 


frnuche,  and  Tr6voux. 
f  Dardanelles.  Smyrna.  Sca-'i 
J  Ja  Novu,  Rhodes,  Castel  ( 

t  Rosso.  Lartiaka.  Bey-  f 

rout,  and  Jaffa . J 

'  Dardanelles  Smyrna.  ) 
Cbio,  und  Rhodes  ......  J 

i  Dardanelles.  Smyrna,  Syra  . . . 

Dardanelles  mid  Smyrna . 


jCcphulonia.Zanto.  and  Patras. 

Cadiz.  Lisbon,  Oporto.  Vi-i 
go.  and  Falmouth . / 

|  Lagmeu.  Belley.andChuin-  j 

r  Trevoux.  Villefranche.  Ma-  \ 
\  con,  and  lotirnus . / 

(Vienne.  Valance.  Pomt-St."] 
hspnr.  Awguon  Boau-  > 
-  ire.  Turascon.  &  Arles .J 


S.uuday 

Tuesday 

uncertain 


every  day 


td  fcFrid. 
Monday 


Tucs.&Tbur. 
every  2days| 


i  -•  I; 


£11 

[returning 


20  hours 

40  hours 
(iruturuingl 


French  l’o.t-oDicc. 

,  sailing-vessels  to 
Syrian  ports,  Lar- 

|  steam  to  Suiyrnu, 
V  &c. 

Austiian  Lloyd's. 
English  company. 
Krncli.  Governt. Packet 
French  company. 
[Govcrnt.  Packet-boat. 

Spanish  company. 


32  hours 


[11  returning 
8  returning 


jltojal  Sardinian  Navy. 

French  company. 
Danubo  ditto. 

[Austriau  Lloyd's  ditto. 
French  I’oit-nffire. 
Danube  company. 

Austrian  Lloyd’s  ditto. 

I  Russian  company. 

[Danube  ditto. 

1  English  ditto. 


.English  ditto. 

Tuscan  ditto. 
j>¥Vcnch  ditto. 
}  Ditto. 

Ditto. 


(tonlimueil) 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BOUTEBY  STEAM  TO  ALEXANDRIA,  AND  OVERLAND  TO  SUEZ,  AND  THENCE  BY 
STEAM-SHIRS  TO  BOMBAY  AND  CALCUTTA. 

The  following  information  is  condensed  from  statements  prepared  for  us  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  who  has  been  the  active  promoter  of  that  intercourse. 

“  The  present  arrangements  for  effecting  this  new  communication,  commonly  called 
the  *  Overland  Route,’  are  as  follow  : 

“  Two  large  powerful  steam-vessels,  the  Oriental  and  Great  Liverpool,  belonging  to 
the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  ply  between  England  and  Alex¬ 
andria,  once  a  month,  under  contract  with  her  Majesty's  government  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  India,  &c.  mails. 

“  These  vessels  depart  from  Southampton  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  and  from  Fal¬ 
mouth,  where  they  call  to  take  on  board  the  mails,  on  the  2d  of  every  month,  touching  at 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  and  receiving  at  the  latter  place  that  part  of  the  mails  usually  de¬ 
spatched  from  Loudon  on  the  4th  of  every  month,  through  France,  to  Marseilles,  and  thence 
by  a  government  steamer  to  Malta.  They  arrive  at  Alexandria  generally  on  the  17th  of 
every  month  ;  here  the  mails,  passengers,  and  goods,  in  transit  for  India,  etc.,  are  landed, 
and  conveyed  by  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  the  Nile,  and  across  the  desert  of  Suez,  to  the 
Red  Sea  at  Suez,  where  the  steam-packets  of  the  East  India  Company,  despatched  from 
Bombay  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  with  the  mails  for  Europe,  are  in  waiting  to  receive  the 
mails  for  all  India,  and  the  passengers  destined  for  Bombay.  Steamers  of  the  Peninsula 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  have 
also  now  begun  to  ply  occasionally  between  Suez,  Aden,  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Cal- 
rutta ;  and  by  the  Oriental  Company’s  steamers,  packages,  as  well  as  passengers,  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  forwarded  to  and  from  England  and  Ceylon,  -Madras  and  Calcutta. 

“  The  mails  from  India  for  Europe  are  despatched  by  the  East  India  Company’s  steam  - 
vessels  from  Bombay,  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  except  the  months  of  dune,  July, 
and  August,  when  they  are  despatched  about  eight  days  earlier  to  allow  for  the  greater 
length  of  the  passage  to  Suez,  occasioned  by  the  south-west  monsoon.  These  steamers 
usually  arrive  at  Suez  from  the  19th  to  the  22d  of  every  month ;  and  the  mails  and 
passenger!)  being  conveyed  across  Egypt  to  Alexandria,  are  there  embarked  in  the 
Oriental  Company’s  vessels  before  mentioned.  These  depart  from  Alexandria  for  England 
about  the  22d  to  the  26th  of  every  month,  varying  according  to  tile  time  of  arrival  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  steamer  at  Suez.  Touching  at  Malta,  where  that  portion  of 
the  correspondence,  directed  ‘  via  France,’  is  landed,  and  despatched  to  Marseilles  by  a 
British  government  steamer,  and  usually  arrives  in  London  about  two  days  in  advance 
of  the  heavier  and  larger  portion  of  the  mails  brought  by  the  Oriental  Company’s  steamers 
to  Falmouth — these  steamers,  after  landing  that  part  of  the  mails  at  Falmouth,  proceed 
to  the  Motherbank  quarantine  station  ;  and  thence,  after  a  detention  of  a  day  or  two  to 
Southampton,  where  the  passengers  are  disembarked,  the  cargo  landed,  and  the  vessels 
prepared  to.  start  again  for  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  the  following  month. 

“  Such  is  a -brief  outline  of  the  present  state  and  arrangements  of  what  is  called  the 
‘  Overland  Route  to  India,’  which  can  only  as  yet  -be  considered  in  an  early  stage  of 
its  infancy.  Measures  are  in  active  progress  for  rendering  the  communications  by  this 
route  more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  more  frequent ;  and  when  the  vastness  of  the  field 
of  enterprise  is  contemplated,  it  seems  presumptuous  either  to  attempt  to  predict  the  precise 
rate  of  its  progress,  or  to  prescribe  limits  to  its  future  development. 

“  The  communications  by  this  route  have,  however,  already  become  of  sufficient 
magnitude  and  national  importance  to  render  any  measure,  calculated  to  ensure  their  per- 
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maneney  and  security,  deserving  of  tlie  serious  attention  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
active  solicitude  of  the  public,  both  of  tliis  country  and  of  India. 

“  The  number  of  covers  despatched  from  and  received  at  the  Bombay  post-office,  to 
and  from  Europe,  via  Egypt,  during  the  year  1842,  was  upwards  of  one  million.  The 
correspondence  by  this  route  has  quadrupled  in  less  than  five  years,  and  still  continues 
rapidly  on  the  increase.” 

The  transit  through  Egypt  is  protected  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  it  is  regulated 
in  accordance  with  the  following  letter  from  Boghos  Bey: 

“  To  Mr.  Arthur  Anderson,  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  dated  Alexandria,  Sept.  15,  1841. 

“  Sir, — The  house  of  Briggs  and  Co.  having  transmitted  to  me,  on  the  10th  inst.,  your 
memoir  to  his  highness  the  Viceroy  beari  ig  the  same  date,  together  with  a  translation  of 
the  commission  of  which  you  are  the  bearer,  on  behalf  of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  I  have  made  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  same  to  his  highness. 

“  On  the  part  of  the  Viceroy,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  his  intentions  are 
to  favour,  for  the  general  interests  of  commerce,  the  transit  of  merchandize,  to  and  from' the 
Indies  by  the  Mediterranean. 

“  The  memoir  above  mentioned,  and  to  which  you  have  subsequently  added  an  expla¬ 
natory  note,  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  heads  : — 

“1.  The  transit  duty  in  favour  of  Egypt. 

“  2.  The  means  of  transport,  depots,  and  the  requisite  security. 

“  On  the  first  head  his  highness  declares  that  he  desires  not  '  to  make  it  a  question  of 
monei/;  that  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company,  honoured  as  it  is  by  the  ltoyol 
Charter  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  has  so  much  of  his  confidence,  that  it  shall  be  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  transit  ( operer  le  transit)  for  one  year  complete  from  did' 1st  January  to 
the  31st  December,  1842,*  taking  note  of  the  values;  and  that  on  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  the  company,  through  the  means  of  their  agents  here,  may  make  payment  to  the 
treasury  of  such  •  as  it,  the  company',  may  consider  to  be  due,  which  sum  shall,  never¬ 
theless,  he  susceptible  of  modifications  for  succeeding  years,  in  such  manner  as  the  nature 
of  circumstances  may  point  out.  4 

li  With  regard  to  the  second  head,  it  is  his  highness’s  intention  that  the  charges  of 
transport  shall  be  rendered  as  light  as  possible  ;  that — necessary  precautions  being  taken  to 
prevent  merchandize  declared  in  transit  for  Europe  from  being  opened  and  sold  in  tliis 
country  or  in  Turkey— the  hire  of  camels  shall  be  fixed,  and  that  of  vessels  of  the  country 
shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  present  rates  of  freight  on  the  Nile  ;  and  desiring  to 
render  at  his  own  cost  the  routes  between  Suez  and  Cairo,  and  between  Cosseir  and  Kcnneh  . 
more  practicable,  his  highness  will  attend  to  such  indications  as  ho  may  receive  to  that 
effect.  His  highness  will  also  furnish  such  military  posts  and  escorts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  afford  perfect  security  to  the  transit.  ■  But  the  arrangements  connected  with  these  objects 
being  susceptible  of  considerable  detail,  the  company’s  agents  may  be  instructed  as  to 
the  carrying  of  them  out,  together  with  such  as  may  be  pointed  out  by  the  viceroy. 

“  Accept,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  liigliest  consideration. 

“  BOGHOS  YOUSSOUFF.” 

.  “  Thus  was  an  arrangement,  of  no  mean  importance  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  settled, 
through  the  clear-sightedness  and  prompt  decision  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in  a  few  days,  which 
probably  might,  and  would  have  occupied  years  of  regular  diplomatic  intervention  with  the 
Porte.  It  is  here  cited  with  a  view  to  show  that  a  fair  and  liberal  proposal  for  the",  far 
more  important  object  of  permanently  securing  the  transit  of  the  mail  communications 
through  Egypt  would  now,  in  every  probability,  meet  with  an  equally  prompt  and  favour¬ 
able  reception.” 

*  The  experimental  period  thus  granted  has,  by  a  subsequent  arrangement,  been. agreed  to 
commence  from  the  date  of  arrival  at  Suez  of  the  company’s  first  vessel  stationed  in  the  Indian 
Seas,  and  accordingly  commenced  on  the  arrival  of  the  Uindostan  at  Siiez-on  the  10th  February, 
1840.  In  the  mean  time,  one  or  two  cargoes  of  Indigo  and  other  Indian  produce  have  been  brought 
by  sailing-vessels  to  Suez,  passed  through  Egypt  at  the  half  percent  transit  duty  established  under 
Mr;  Anderson’s  arrangement,  and  shipped  from  Alexandria  to  Europe,  chiefly  to  Trieste. 
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The  following  Regulations  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  all  sorts  of  merchandize 
through  Egypt  from  Europe  and  Turkey  to  India,  or  vice  versa,  have  lately  been 
;  published  :  viz. — 

Art.  1.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  render  the  transit  service  more  effective, 
•  the  government  of  his  highness  will  appoint  at  Alexandria,  at  Cairo,  and  at  Suez,  maga¬ 
zines  apart  and  separate  from  the  principal  custom-house,  wherein  all  the  packages  which 
pass  through  Egypt  in  transitu,  must  be  deposited.  The  governor  will  also  nominate 
officers  specially  charged  to  superintend  this  transit  service. 

2.  All  merchandize  deposited  in  the  transit  custom-house  must  be  accompanied,  on  the 

Eof  the  receivers,  by  a  declaration  specifying  the  marks,  contents,  and  value;  and  after 
ng  been  sealed  with  wax  or  lead  by  the  officers  appointed  for  this  purpose,  the  above- 
mentioned  merchandize  may  be  sent  to  its  destination. 

3.  The  merchandize  in  transitu  must  be  transported  on  arrival  at  Cairo  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  reserved  for  this  service,  in  order  to  verify  whether  or  not  the  seals  are  intact. 

4.  At  the  port  of  embarkation  the  collector  of  customs  will  give  a  certificate  that  the 
exportation  of  merchandize  has  been  effected,  and  this  document  will  serve  tvs  a  discharge  for 
the  custom-house  officer  where  the  importation  may  have  taken  place. 

5.  The  baggage  of  travellers  deposited  at  tne  transit  custom-house,  to  be  passed 
through  Egypt,  may  be  forwarded  without  being  opened ;  but  such  baggage  as  shall  not 
have  been  deposited  in  this  custom-house  will  be  subject  to  search  should  the  custom-house 
officers  think  necessary. 

6.  The  transit  duty  will  be  one-half  pen  cent  on  the  declared  value,  and  must  be 
paid  at  Alexandria  for  the  merchandize  landed  at.  this  port  and  for  that  landed  at  Suez. 
In  case  of  fraud  being  manifested,  either  in  the  denomination  or  valuation  of  the  merchan¬ 
dize,  the  custom-house,  after  having  proved  the  fraud  by  opening  the  packages,  will  charge  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent.  It  is  understood  that  the  merchandize  which  remains  in  the  country 
will  pay  the  duties  established  by  treaty. 

7.  In  order  to  preserve  the  route  betwixt  Cairo  and  Suez  as  free  as  possible  from  dis¬ 
order  and  contraband,  and  in  order  that  the  governor  may  be  responsible  for  its  security,  it 
is  prohibited  to  any  individual  whatever  to  undertake  the  transport  of  merchandize  or  tra¬ 
vellers’  luggage  in  transitu,  without  a  special  authorization  and  a  guarantee  for  the  good 
conduct  of  those  employed  in  this  service. 

•  (Signed)  BOGIIOS  JOUSSOUFF. 

Alexandria,  May  26,  1843. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

CANAL  FROM  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  TO  THE  RED  SEA. 

Mehemet  Ali  has  had  for  s'ome'years  in  view,  the  opening  of  a  ship  canal 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the. Red  Sea;  and  he  accordingly  employed  an 
..  able  French  engineer,  M.  Linant,  to  report  on  the  same. 

Translation  of  an  Extract  from  M.  Linant’s  Report. 

“  It  is  well  known  by  the  levellings,  which  were  taken  with  great  care  during  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  tne  French  army,  and  confirmed  by  the  engineers  who  have  worked 
at  the  embankments  of  the  Nile,  and  also  by  many  repeated  observations  made  during  my 
numerous  journeys  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  that  the  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  it  has,  at  one  time,  covered  the  Isthmus. 

“  This  difference  of  height  is  during  high  water  at  Suez,  9.907  metres  (32  feet)  above 
the  low  tides  (which  are  scarcely  perceptible). of  the  Mediterranean. 
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“  Tlie  topographical  position  of  the  place  shows,  that  from  the  Red  Sea  to  a  distance 
of  about  22,000  metres  (about  71,500  feet),  the  spot  where  the  ancient  canal  was  re-dug 
by  Amrou,  or  where  the  canal  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  still  exists,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  dig' this  canal  to  a  depth  of  2.90  metres  (8  feet  10  inches),  when  there  would  he.  at  _ 
once  established  a  current  of  water  towards  the  Mediterranean  ;  because  at  the  end  of  this 
distance  you  enter  the  bed  of  the  Bitter  Labes,  now  dry,  which  are  there  about  5  metres 
(16  feet  4  inches)  lower  than  the  Red  Sea.  From  thence  the  ground  becomes  lower  and 
lower,  as  far  as  the  point  which  separates  the  Bitter  Lakes  from  the  lake  TitnsaJi,  where  the 
ground  for  a  distance  of  about  6000  metres  (about  19,500  feet)  is  at  its  greatest  elevation, 
0.50  (19-i  inches)  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  the  soil  is  here  sandy.  Next  come  the  basin 
of  the  lakes  Timsah ,  much  lower  than  the  Red  Sea,  and  which  is  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  during  the  inundations. 

“  The  distance  between  this  lake  and  the  low  marshy  swamps  of  El-Kctreslt  is,  at  the 
most,  only  3000  metres  (about  9750  feet),  and  the  land  is  not  more  than  one  metre  (3  feet 
3  inches)  higher  than  the  Red  Sea  ;  this  ground  is  also  sandy. 

“  Leaving  the  basins  of  the  lake  Simsah,  and  passing  behind  the  hill  of  Chelt  Amcdch, 
near  which  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  above  mentioned,  must  have  passed,  we  find  the 
ground  is  nearly  every  where  on  a  level  with  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  El-Knresh. 

“  From  thence  to  near  Das-cl-Cassah,  and  afterwards  in  a  direction  towards  Bir-el- 
Divictar,  we  follow  the  traces  of  the  ancient  canal,  in  a  direct  line  from  one  sea  to  the  " 
other,  the  ground  being  all  sandy  and  much  lower  than  the  Red  Sea.  From  thence  to  the 
ground  which  is  inundated,  during  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Manzaleh,  there  is  again  found  a  bed,  or  sort  of  excavation,  or  sandy  valley,  which  may 
probably  have  been  the  ancient  canal.  From  thence  to  the  entrance  of  Tineh,  passing 
between  Faramah  and  the  ruins  of  Pelusium,  the  land  is'  9  metres  (29  feet  6  inches)  lower 
than  the  Red  Sea.  This  line  should  be  followcd'in  opening  a  communication  between  tho 
one  sea  and  the  other,  all  this  ground  having  been  deposited  by  the  sea,  as  I  shall  pre¬ 
sently  show,  it  is  only  necessary  to  create  a  current  of  water  in  those  parts  which  are  not 
already  deep  enough  in  order  to  cleanse  them  sufficiently,  and  gel  rid  of  the  marine  deposits 
which  are  formed  there. 

“  The  declivity  obtained  by  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  seas,  and  the  body  of  water 
employed,  would  easily  form  a  channel  through  this  soil.  A  small  canal  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  alone  be  requisite  to  ensure  eventually  a  larger  one. 

Estimate  of  the  Expense  of  Labour  necessary  to  Cut  and  Construct  the  proposed  Canal, 
Stonework.  ~ 

Piersa  and  Suez,  all  included  ......  1,200,000  piasters. 


Excavations  and  Embankments. 
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“  We  ought  to  begin  by  making  at  Suez,  at  the  bottom  of  the  port,  nearly  to  where 
we  find  the  remains  of  the  ancient  jetty,  made  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  two  embank¬ 
ments  or  piers,  leaving  between  each  an  opening  which  should  form  the  section  of  the  canal 
to  be  dug.  The  canal  to  be  dug  to  a  distance  of  22,000  metres  (71,500  feet),  at  a  width 
of  40  metres  (130  feet),  and  at  a  depth  of  at  least  3  metres  (9  feet  9  inches)  ;  then  to  dig 
from  the  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  lake  Timsah.*  Then  to  clear  out  the  land  be¬ 
tween  the  Lake  Timsali  and  El-Karesh,  being,  as  stated  before,  a  distance  of  6000  metres 
(19,500  feet),  leaving  only  a  width  of  10  metres  (32  fee  t£  inches)  ;  this  land  being  sandy 
towards  the  west  of  the  lake  Timsah,  there  must  be  a  dike  to  prevent  the  waters  from 
spreading  over  the  cultivated  lands  of  Egypt.  At  the  Das-el-Ballah  there  must  be  a  simi¬ 
lar  dike,  to  prevent  the  waters  spreading  themselves  in  the  canals  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Lake  of  Manzaleh.  Also  in  the  inundated  lands  about  Pelusium  and  Faramali  there  must  be  a 


dike  constructed  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  waters  spreading  themselves  over 
the  lake  ;  the  hollow  made  by  forming  this  dike  will  form  the  course  of  the  canal. 

“  These  works  being  terminated,  the  canal  shut  between  the  two  embankments  at  Suez 
should  be  opened  with  great  precaution,  only  to  letting  the  waters  flow  in  little  by  little,  so  that 
they  may  take  the  course  intended  for  them;  and,  forming  their  own  bed,  these -waters  will 
pass  through  22,000  metres  (71,500  feet)  of  the  canal  so  dug,  an'd  will  enter  the  basins 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  where  the  declivity  of  the  waters  will  give  them  an  impetus  or  swiftness, 
that  will  both  deepen  and  widen  the  canal,  carrying  into  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  the 
earth  and  sand  of  these  places ;  and  as  the  bottom  is  in  some  places  16  metres  (52  feet) 
deeper  than  the  Red  Sea,  there  will  be  no  fear  that  the  latter  may  be  filled  up.  This  basin 
being  filled  from  the  sea,  the  water  will  flow  through  the  communication  established  between 
these  basins  and  the  lake  Timsah.  It  will  become  deeper,  as  the  canal  near  Suez  has 
deepened  of  itself.  The  Timsah  lake  being  full,  the  waters  will  flow  through  the  commu¬ 
nication  dug  between  tliis  lake  and  El-Karesh,  and  at  length  find  their  way  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  .. 

“  In  tliis  manner,  by  the  Onadec  or  Manzaleh  there  is  no  fear  of  inundating  Egypt ; 
because  the  waters  of  the  canal,  after  taking  their  natural  course,  will  have  nearly  the  same 
general  fall  as  those  of  the  Nile  during  its  inundation  ;  and  thus,  from  the  dike  at  Onadee 
to  that  of  Das-el-Ballah,  there  wall  be  a  rise  of  only  2  metres  (6  feet  6  inches)  at  the  first, 
and  less  at  the  second.  At  the  dike  of  the  Manzaleh  they  will  be  at  the  same  elevation  as 
the  river  at  Damietta,  where  a  dike  of  v  metre  high  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  waters 
overflowing  the  land.  At  the  dike  of  Onadee  the  level  of  the  land  is  two  metros  lower  than 
the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  in  consequent  e  of  the  inclination  of  the  canal,  the  water  will 
be  4  metres  (13  feet)  lower  than  the  water  at  Suez ;  thus  at  Onadee  the  land  will  be  2  metres 
higher  than  the  waters  of  the  canal,  after  it  has  rakon  its  natural  course. 

“  The  dimensions  of  this  canal,  between  the  embankments,  will  be — 

metres.  ft.  in. 

In  length,  supposing  it  to  reach  to  the  Mediterranean .  180.852  equal  to  587,769  0 

In  breadth,  at  the  surface .  50  „  162  6 

Mean  breadth . 40  „  130  0 

Depth  . 9  „  29  3 

Section  from  where  the  impetus  is .  369  „  11,993  0 

: ;  i'  Tbe  canal  through  the  lakes  and  neighbourhood  will  take  the  form  which  the  accidental 
position  of  the  land  may  give  it ;  but  these  dimensions  will  be  those  requisite  for  the  rise  of 
the  water,  and.  the  fall  will  not  undergo  any  material  alterations. 

“  It  will  bo  seen  that  by  an  outlay  of  3,750,000  francs,  and  by  employing  paid  men  in¬ 
stead  of  soldiers,  the  work  could  easily  be  done. 


Cost  of  embankments .  13,800,000 

Cost  of  works  . . .  1,200,000 


Total  m  piasters .  15,000,000 

In  francs . v .  3,450.000 

300,000 

-  3,750,000  francs. 

In  sterling  money  . . .  £  150,000 


*  The  ground  which  separates  the  two  lakes.'. 
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“  In  not  paying  the  men,  but  employing  the  army,  doubling  the  work  as  before,  it 
would  only  require  3,000,000  francs,  and  9583  men’s  laoour  for  360  days. 

“  Three  objections  may  be  raised  to  this  mode  of  constructing  the  canal. 

“  The  first  is,  that  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  being 
higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  phenomenon  may  be  but  accidental,  and  in  this 
case,  the  communication  of  the  water  being  free,  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea  would  be  low¬ 
ered,  and  the  current  naturally  disappear  or  diminish,  as  the  canal  became  filled. 

“  The  second  objection  is,  that  the  Red  Sea  being  so  much  higher  than  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  the  water,  if  it  had  a  free  passage,  would  rush  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  would 
cause  a  diversion,  and  destroy  the  embankments. 

“The  third  is,  that  on  the  Egyptian  and  Pelusian  coast,  no  port  or  bay  could  be  formed, 
and  that  the  port  of  Suez  being  filled  with  sandbanks,  vessels  could  not  be  navigated. 

“  The  primary  objection  at  first  seems  reasonable  enough,  but  on  reflection  we  see  no¬ 
thing  to  fear.  Throughout  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  we  remark  reefs  of  shells,  which  are 
exactly  similar  to  the  accretions  or  collections  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  they  were  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  when 
t  there  was  a  communication  between  Suez  and  Faramah;  but  as  the  like  deposits  are  found 
in  the  Bitter  Lakes,  at'thc  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  those  at  El-Karesh,  Bir-el-Devietar, 
and  Abou-rok,  are  much  lower,  it  seems  to  prove  that  such  deposits  must  have  come  from 
the  lakes,  when  they  were  full  of  water  ;  and  also  when  there  existed-m  artificial  communica¬ 
tion  from  one  sea  to  the  other  ;  for  if  this  circumstance  had  arisen  from  a  natural  and  free 
communication,  these  reefs  of  shells' must  have  followed  the  inclination  or  declivity  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 

“  The  examination  or  survey  of  the  land  goes  to  show,  that  in  remote  periods,  of  which 
no  history  exists,  that  there  has  been  a  free  communication  between  tlitf*  two  seas.  There¬ 
fore  the  question  is,  what  has  formed  the  isthmus,  and  intercepted  the  communication  i  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  ground,  and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  our  attributing  its 
formation  to  the  upheaving  of  the  soil  between  the  Red  and  Mediterranean  Sea1.,  nor  be¬ 
tween  Suez  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  only  places  higher  than  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  again 
been  said,  that  the  interruption  of  the  communication  between  the  two  seas  is  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  easterly  winds  filling  up  the  passage,  and  so  forming  the  isthmus.  We  have 
always  held  very  monstrous  ideas  about  the  encroachments  of  these  sands,  but  in  reality 
they  are  but  in  a  trifling  degree  of  an  aggressive  nature.  They  could  never  have  had  any 
effect,  for  if  there  has  been  a  communication  (which  appears  certain),  wherefore  is  it  filled 
up?  There  could  have  been  no  powerful  current  (and  one  can  hardly  believe  this  to  have 
been  the  case),  for  wherever  traces  of  like  communications  are  visible,  a  current  is  invariably 
found  ;  and  there  must  have  been  a  more  powerful  one  here,  on  account  0?  the  difference  of 
level,  if  these  two  seas  have  always  been  in  their  present  condition.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  in  many  places  the  Mediterranean  has  retired.  In  the  Red  Sea.  at  the  bottom  of  the 
two  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  contrary  has  been  remarked,  especially  at  Akaba.  There 
are  at  the  latter  place  the  remains  of  a  town,  ‘  Astab,’  of  which  a  portion  is  now  under 
water.  Besides,  almost  everywhere  in  the  winding  of  the  Red  Sea  there  is  visible,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  a  reef  of.  flat  stones,  covered  with  corals,  over 
which  flows  2  metres  of  water;  and  under  it  (the  reef  being  simply  a  projection)  about  10, 
19,  and  20  metres,,  with  a  bottom  of  sand.  This  reef  of  level  rocks  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  the  original  boundary  of  the  Red  Sea.  Towards  the  north  there  is  more  water  at  the 
present  time  on  this  bank  than  towards  the  south.  One  may  almost  decide  that  the  Red 
Sea  is  higher  at  Suez  than  nearer  the  Straits  of  Babelmnndel ;  which  fact  may  be  explained 
by  the  action  of  the  winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  ingulf  the  waters  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  cause  them  to  flow  towards  the  north ;  whilst  the  winds  which  prevail  at  the  further 
end  of  the  gulf,  coming  from  the  north-west,  do  not  sweep  equally  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  therefore!  cannot  counterbalance  the  action  of  the  wind  of  the  ocean 
forcing  the  waters  into  the  gulf. 

“The  result  of  the  foregoing  observations  may  be  as  follows; — If  the i Red  Sea  be 
indeed  higher  at  the  further  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  than  it  is  at  Babelmandel,  in  open¬ 
ing  for  it  a  communication  with  the  Mediterranean,  the  level  will  decrease,  and,  in  fact, 
might  become  equal  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  there  would  be  no  declivity 
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iu  the  canal  of  communication  between  the  two  seas,  which  would  be  a  great  incon* 
venicncc.  But  if  the  waters  are  driven  back  by  the  action  of  the  wind  to  the  further  end 
of  the  gulf,  the  whole  level  of  the  Red  Sea  will  not  be  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  But  in  order  that  such  a  phenomenon  might  ensue,  there  should  be  an  equilibrium 
between  the  power  of  the  wind  which  impels  the  particles  of  water  cast  into  the  end  of  the 
gulf,  and  the  pressure  of  these  particles,  accumulated  at  the  end  of  the  gulf,  and  raised  to 
a  height  of  9.907  where  they  are  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  Without  this  oc¬ 
currence  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  would  recover  their  level  in  the  whole  basin  as  far  as 
the  ocean,  which  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean;  thus  an 
open  and  unconfined  communication  being  established  between  the  two  seas — if  the  Red 
Sea  descend  from  the  level,  the  speed  would  always  remain  the  same,  while  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calculation  proceeds  from  the  height  of  the  Red  Sea  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  this  height  of  the  accumulated  waters  arises  from  the  impulse  given  by  the  winds, 
which  would  give  the  same  speed.  Therefore,  whether  the  Red  Sea  may  be  entirely  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  merely  at  the  end  of  the  gulf,  'there  will 
be  always  a  speed  in  the  canal  equal  to  that  which  has  been  calculated,  as  arising  from 
the  difference  of  the  level  of  the  water  at  Suez  and  Pclusium.  As  to  the  second  objection, 
it  has  been  frequently  repeated,  and  even  by  persons  of  talent  it  has  been  explained,  but 
without  examination. 

“  As  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  this  vast  reservoir,  cany  their  waters  there,  when 
swelled  by  winter  torrents  and  melted  snow,  how,  then,  could  a  quantity  of  water  so  small,  in 
comparison,  as  that  winch  would  be  poured  in  by  the  projected  canal,  cause  the  slightest  dif¬ 
ference  ?  In  one  year  this  canal  would  pour  into  the  Mediterranean  8,014,253,140  metres. 
The  surface  of  the  Mediterranean  having  been  computed  at  2,459,343,734,475  square 
inches,  it  follows  that  this  quantity  of  water  would  not  cause  an  elevation  of  0.0003  per 
annum — a  mere  nothing  and  again,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Mediterranean  neither 
ebbs  nor  flows,  and  that  the  evaporation  remains  the  same  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
water.  We  see,  then,  that  the  fears  on  this  ground  are  quite  puerile. 

“  As  to  the  third  objection — that  respecting  the  port,  it  is  morn  important.  It  is  true 
that  the  side  of  the  “  embrachure”  of  the  Pelusian  Branch  has  no  shelter ;  and  that 
although  the  anchorage  maybe  good,  nevertheless  vessels  are  not  secure  ;•  but  when  the 
communication  canal,  is  open,  the  alteration  of  the  course  of  water  will  force  an  entrance 
to  the  sea  for  this  canal,  and  straits  like  those  of  the  Dardanelles  or  Gibraltar  may  be 
formed.  Even  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  there  would  be  sure  to  be  a 
passage  at'  least  as  deep  as  that  of  the  branch  of  Damictta  or  of  Rosetta,  because  the 
declivity  of  the  canal  will  be  like  that  of  the  Nile  at  high  tides,  and  will  continue  with¬ 
out  change  like  the 'Nile. 

.  “  The  entrance  to  the  canal  will  not  be  encumbered  as  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  for 
the  canal  will  neither  have  mud  nor  weeds ;  thus  in  the  most  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  we  can  always  count  upon  having  at  least  13  feet  of  water.  The.  boats  of  the 
Nile — steamers  and  vessels  of  moderate  draughts,  alone  fit  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea,  could  always  enter  the  canal  without  anchoring  in  the  bay,  and  without  being 
obliged  to  do  so.  Thero  might  be  a  port  in  the  canal  itself — at  the  lakes  of  Timsah  or 
El-Karesh.  After  all,  if  a  port  is  wanted,  it  could  easily  he  constructed  (the  canal  being 
once  established),  and  a  stone  breakwater  might  be  placed  on  the  self-formed  har,  which 
would  at  once  form  a  protection  or  shelter  for  such  vessels  as  might  be  obliged  to  anchor 
going  out  of  the  canal.  It  would  cost  about  2,500,000  piasters.  The  sluices  placed 
there  to  deepen  the  narrow  channel  would  be  useless  ;  for  if  destroyed,  the  sandbank 
winch  is  formed  there  would  bo  reproduced  in  the  sea,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  form¬ 
ation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  effect  of  tides  on  the  Egyptian  coasts  :  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  leagues  from  the  bank  the  bottom  is  level,  with  not  abovo  from 
15  to  18  feet  of  water.  As  to  the  port  at  Suez,  the  deposits  being  nothing  but  sand, 
when  the  current  for  the  opening  of  the  canal  shall  be  established,  those  will  bo  easily 
removed :  in  case  it  should  be  found  necessary,  at  a  later  period,  to  dig  the  narrow  chan¬ 
nel  on  account  of  the  tides,  a  dam,  independently  of  the  canal  of  communication,  might  be 
established.” 
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A  Statement,  showing  the  highest  and  the  lowest  Prices,  per  Winchester  Quarter,  of  the 
several  Descriptions  of  Com  respectively  grown  at  each  of  the  Places  mentioned,  and 
for  each  Year,  as  far  back  as  can  he  obtained,  from  the  Returns  received  from  her  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Consuls  abroad.  * 
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SECTION  XII. 
RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
l’KOGRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  progress  of  Russian  power  since  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  has 
not  only  astonished  the  people  of  other  nations,  but  engaged  the  earnest  and  con¬ 
stant  attention  of  statesmen  and  of  diplomatists.  The  advance, which  this  empire 
has  made  during  the  last  and  present  century  has  been  unexampled,  in  regard  to 
the  acquisition  of  territory ;  but  we  consider  that  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Prus¬ 
sia  has  secured  greater  real  power,  during  the  same  period,  than  Russia.  Great 
extent  of  territory  does  not  constitute  power.  A  population  of  thirty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  with  abundant  employment,  in  a  productive,'  compact  territory,  arid 
occupying  a  favourable  position  on  the  world’s  surface,  is  far  more  powerful  than 
a  population  of  sixty  millions,  settled  over  a  territory  ten  times  as  extensive  as  tlie 
country  inhabited  by  the  thirty  millions.  The  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants  are 
not  only  less  powerful  by  their  scattered  position,  but  are  also  in  a  further  degree 
weakened  if  they  consist  of  different  races,  who  have  neither  traditional  sympathies 
for,  nor  existing  interests  with,  each  other.  France  is  a  country  in  which  nearly  all 
the  advantages  of  a  great  population,  with  abundant  means  of  productive  employ¬ 
ment,  with  a  territory  compactly  formed,  and  with  a  people  who  feel  that  they  are, 
for  all  purposes  of  good  or  of  evil,  to  themselves  or  to  their  neighbours,  ohe  nation. 
Hence  arises  the  great  power  of  France,  and  the  rapid  reappearance  of  prosperity 
and  of  force,  after  disasters,  in  that  great  country.  England,  in  like  manner,  owc3 
her  power  to  the  formation  and  geographical  position  of  her  home  dominions,  and 
to  the  united  enterprise  of  her 'people.  In  respect  to  the  traditionary  sympathies, 
and  the  united  nationality,  of  the  inhabitants,  we  must  admit  that  France  has  the 
.advantage  over  the  United  Kingdom.  Holland  is  an  example,  above  all  others, 
^f'the  power  of  an  united,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  population, ‘"‘■occupying  a 
jsnaall  territory.  The  peninsula  of  .Spain  and  Portugal  is,  by  geographical  position, 
and  by  natural  configuration,  as  favourably  adapted  for  power  as  France.  Yet 
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the  great  natural  advantages  of  that  peninsula  are,  comparatively,  (as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  show,  under  the  heads  of  Spain  and  Portugal)  of  little  value  in  regard 
to  power;  while  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited  by  a  people  composed  of  various 
races,  who  have  had  little  traditionary  bonds  of  union ;  while  the  most  industr  ious 
of  those  races,  the  Moors,  have  been  expelled,  extirpated,  or  debased ;  and,  while 
the  states  of  the  peninsula  have  at  all  times  been  worse  governed  than  those  of 
any  country  in  Europe. 

In  regard  to  the  power  and  progress  of  Russia,  ignorance  and  consequent  mis¬ 
conception  have  long  prevailed,  not  only  in  England  but  in  other  countries. 

Moscovy  appears  to  have  been,  long  before  the  age  of  Peter  the  Great,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  considerable  power,  abundant  resources,  and,  within  her  dominions,  of 
important  trade  :  the  latter  chiefly  consisted  in  the  commerce  of  interchange  at 
the  fairs,  especially  at  Novogorod,  and  in  a  periodical  transit  trade  to  and  from 
oriental  countries. 

Puflendorft',  in  his  introduction  to  the  History  of  Europe  written  a  short  time 
before  the  revolution  of  1688  in  England,  devotes  in  the  octavo  edition,  only 
five  pages  to  Moscovy,  while  a  full  proportion  of  his  hook  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  Poland.  He  informs  us  that  the  first  origin  of  Moscovy,  and  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  her  princes,  were  uncertain  and  obscure;  but  that  the  country  was 
formerly  divided  into  a  great  many  ‘petty  lordships,  which  were  afterwards  united 
in  one  body;  and  that  the*Moscovites,  in  9S9,  embraced  Christianity  on  the 
marriage  of  their  prince  Wolodomir  to  Anne,  sister  of  the  Greek  emperor  Basilius 
Porphyrogenitus.  In  1237  the  Moscovites  were  subdued  by  the  Tartars,  who 
slew  the  Czar  George.  In  1450,  under  John,  son  of  blind  Basilius,  they 
became  independent  of  the  Tartars.  This  prince  also  subdued  the  dukes  of 
Great  Novogorod  and  Tiver,  and  in  the  city  of  Novogorod  took  a'  booty  in  gold 
and  silver,  which,  according  to  history,  loaded  300  carts.  His  successor  took 
Smolensko  from  the  Poles,  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by  the  Astracan  Tartars, 
who  ransacked  Moscow.  Basilowitz,  the  tyrant,  conquered  Astracan  and  Casan, 
and  united  those  kingdoms  in  1533,  to  Moscovy.  His  barbarities  in  Livonia, 
caused  the  inhabitants  of  Revel  and  Tethland,  to  place  themselves  and  their  city 
and  country  underSweden.  The  remaining  part  of  Livonia  joined  Poland.  The 
Poles  defeated  the  tyrant,  and  captured  Plotskov  and  several  other  places.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  a  pretender  to  Moscovy  appeared  as  a  Demetrius 
who  was  murdered,  and  who  was  the  son  of  the  Czar  John  Basilowitz.  The  pre¬ 
tender  came  into  Moscovy,  much  as  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  the  XVI.,  would 
have  appeared  at  the  restoration  in  France.  The  pretender  Demetrius,  who  was 
a  polished  adventurer,  obtained  the  Czarship,  but  his  government  became  odious, 
and  on  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  with  a  polish  bride,  the  daughter  of  the 
Vaivode  of  Sendemir,  he  was  surprised  by  a  strong  body  of  Moscovites  and  mur-. 
dered.  Others  say  that  he  escaped,  and  reappeared  again.  The  Demetrius 
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who  reappeared  lias  renerally  been  considered  a  second  impostor,  but  whether 
he  was  the  first,  or  another  pretender,  he  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  army, 
recaptured  the  Polish  bride,  who  acknowledged  him  for  her  husband,  and  if: 
the  real  heir,  Basilius  Zuisky,  had  not  been  succoured  by  a  strong  force  sent  by  the 
King  of  Sweden,  Demetrius  would  have  probably  secured  the  throne  of  the  Czars  to 
his  own  family.  Zuisky,  was  successful  and  consequently  proclaimed  Czar  j  but 
Sweden  in  return  secured  to  herself  the  possession  of  Ingermanland,  the  country 
south  and  west  of  where  Petersburg  now  stands,  and  Carelia,  or  the  country  north 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  east  of  the  Lake  of  Ladoga.  The  Poles  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
conquered  their  provinee  of  Smolensko;  and  allMoscovy  was  only  prevented  from 
becoming  a  Polish  province,  according  to  Puffendorff,  by  the  Moscovites  deposing 
Zuisky  and  offering  the  crown  to  Vladislaus,  Prince  of  Poland,  which  caused 
some  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Poles;  and  by  Demetrius  having  been  strangled  by 
his  own  Tartar  guards,  who  immediately  attacked  the  Polish  garrison  of  7000 
|nen  in  the  city  of  Moscow.  The  Poles  defended  themselves  with  great 
bravery,  and  when  compelled  to  abandon  Moscow,  set  the  city  on  fire  which 
consumed  about  180,000  houses  and  buildings.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  perish¬ 
ing  in  the  flames.  The  Polish  soldiers  fought  their  way  back  to  Poland;  and  the 
irresolution  of  the  Polish  king,  Sigismund,  occasioned  the  loss  of  Moscovy  to  the 
Poles.  After  these  disasters,  the  succession  to  the  Czarship,  was  established  in 
the  person  of  Michael  Fedorowitz,  son  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  who  had  married 
a  daughter  of  the  Czat  John  Basilowitz,  Between  1653  and  1658  Alexis,  the 
son  of  Michael,  conquered  Smolensko  and  Keovia,  devastated  Lithuania,  took 
Dorpt,  and  other  places  in  Livonia.  Sweden,  however,  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
his  conquests  in  Livonia.  Previously  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  in 
1696,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Russia. 

This  extraordinary  prince  gave  Russia  a  navy,  arsenals,  seaports  on  the  Baltic; 
conquered  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  Ingermanland,  and 
Carelia;  and  introduced  arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  civilization  into  his  domi¬ 
nions.  In  many  respects,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  successful  efforts 
made  by  Mehemet  AH'  in  Egypt,  to  those  effected  by  Peter  the  Great  in  Russia. 

Catherine  II.,  Alexander,  and  the  present  emperor,  have  all  followed  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  civilization  and  improvement,  and  of  acquiring  the  lands  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  which  was  begun  and  so  wonderfully  advanced  by  Peter  the  Great.  They 
have  been  eminently  successful, — but  we  are  not  defenders  of  the  means  which 
they  have  frequently  adopted  to  accomplish  their  ends.  Nor  would  we  justify 
those  nieans  by  the  example  of  acts,  at  least  as  indefensible,  on  the  part  of 
England  in  India,  and  as  late  as  1840  and  1841,  in  Syria. 

The  following,  summary  of  the  condition  of  Moscovy  and  the  Muscovites, 
drawn  up  byoPuffendorff,  forms  a  curious  contrast  of  Russia  150  years  ago, 
compared  with  Russia  in  1843.  0 
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“  Of  the  qualifications  of  the  Muscovites,”  says  Puffendorff,  “  nothing  very  praise¬ 
worthy  can  be  said.  For  among  them  there  is  no  such  education  as  among  most  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations :  reading  and  writing  being  the  highest  degree  of  learning  among  them, 
and  the  learning  of  their  priests  themselves  does  not  go  further  than  to  be .  able  to  reiyl  a 
chapter  out  of  the  Bible,  or  to  read  a  piece  of  a  sermon.  They  are  also  jealous,  cruel,  and 
bloody-minded;  insupportably  proud  in  prosperity,  and  dejected  and  cowardly  in  adversity. 
Nevertheless  they  have  such  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilities  and  merits,  that  you  can  scarce 
ever  pay  them  sufficient  respect.  They  are  very  fit  for  and  cunning  in  the  trade  of  usury, 
but  are  of  a  servile  temper,  and  must  be  kept  under  by  severity.  At  all  sorts  of  games  and 
sports  their  end  is  with  blows  and  fighting  ;  so  sticks  and  whips  are  the  usual  instruments 
among  them.  They  are  of  a  strong  constitution,  able  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  fatigues, 
even  famine  and  thirst.  In  field-fights  and  sieges  they  are  worth  nothing,  because  they  are 
soon  brought  into  confusion,  and  are  themselves  of  opinion  that  other  nations  arc  their  mas¬ 
ters  in  tills  point.  But  they  defend  a  fortress  to  the  utmost,  not  only  because  they  are  very 
fit  to  undergo  hardships  and  all  sorts,  of  misery,  but  also  because  they  know  it  is  present 
death  to  them  if  they  return  home,  after  they  have  surrendered  a  fortress  by  accord.  Ne¬ 
vertheless  they  do  endeavour  to  bring  their  soldiers  under  better  discipline,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  they  make  use  of  a  great  many  Scotch  and  German  officers,  who  are  to  instruct  them 
in  all  manner  of  exercises  as  practised  among  other  European  nations.  But  they  do. not 
allow  that  the  Muscovites  should  serve  abroad  and  learn  themselves  the  perfection  of  military 
arts  and  exercises,  because  the  Grand  Duke  stands  in  fear,  that  if  they  should  grow  too 
knowing,  they  might  be  for  making  innovations  at  home. 

“  The  territories  of  the  present  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  are  of  a  very  large  extent,  yet 
so  that  a  great  many  parts  are  mere  wildernesses,  scarce  inhabited  at  all.  The  Muscovites 
have  at  home  great  plenty  of  corn,  cattle,  all  sorts  of  game,  fish,  salt,  furs,  and  their  pre¬ 
cious  sables,  which  are  esteemed  at  a  liigh  rate  among  their  neighbours  ;  salt  fish,  caviare, 
hides,  tallow,  wax,  honey,  potashes,  soap,  hemp,  and  the’like.  But  the  commodities  which 
are  imported  to  them  are  silk,  stuffs,  gold,  silver,  and  woollen  cloths,  tapestry,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones,  spices  and  wines,  but  the  latter  not  in  any  great  quantities.  Tobacco  is 
now  a  prohibited  commodity  there.  They  keep  it  for  a  constant  custom  in  their  way  of 
trade,  not  to  buy  with  ready  money,  but  to  exchange  commodities  for  commodities  ;  and  it 
is  against  the  constitutions  of  Muscovy  to  export  any  coin.  Their  greatest- trade  is  at  Arch¬ 
angel,  which  way  the  English  first  found  out  in  the  year  1 553.  But  since  that  time  the 
Hollanders  and  Hamburgers  have  followed  their  example.  Before  that  time,  this  trade 
was  carried  on  by  the  way  of  Narva  and  Reval ;  but  though  this  was  the  shorter  way,  yet . 
did  the  foreign  merchants  not  care  to  be  so  much  in  subjection  to  the  Swedes  and  Danes. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  with  the  Persians  down  the  River  of  Wolga,  by 
the  way  of  Astracan. 

“  The  form  of  government  here  is  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  the  Grand  Duke,  whom 
they  call  in  their  native  language'  Czar,  being  not  tied  up  to  any  laws  or  rules  ;  unto  whom 
his  subjects  are  obliged  to  pay  obedience  without  reserve,  so  that  they  are  no  more  than 
slaves,  which  also  suits  best  with  their  natural  constitution.  And  therefore  this  absolute 
power  of  the  prince  is  a  great  addition  to  his  strength,  since  he  can  not  ouly  raise  some 
hundred  thousands  of  men  at  the  first  command,  but  also  has  vast  riches  and  prodigious  reve¬ 
nues.  These  do  accrue  to  him  not  only  out  of  the  taxes  and  income  of  so  vast  a  country, 
but  also  because  the  Grand  Duke  himself  has  the  monopoly  of  sables  (fur  trade)  ;  and,  if  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  also  farms  out  all  public  inns,  taverns,  and  alehouses  himself,  which 
amounts  to  a  prodigious  revenue,  in  a  country  where  the  nation  is  much  addicted  to  drinking. 
He  makes  also  his  presents  to  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors  in  sables,  but  receives  in  lieu  of  • ' 
them  gold  and  silver.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  common  custom  with  him  to  set  a  new  stamp 
upon  crown  pieces,  and  to  oblige  his  subjects  to  take  them  for  double  the  value ;  from 
whence  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  this  prince  must  lay  up  vast  treasures.  Muscovy 
also  enjoys  this  advantage  before  other  states,  that  itris  not  to  be  attacked  on  the  back  side, 
because  its  territories  are  on  the  north-east  side  surrounded  by  a  vast,  unnavigable  sea,  and 
vast  wildernesses.  • 

“  The  neighbours  of  Muscovy  are,  on  the  south-east  side,  the  Persians.  These  two  states 
cannot  hurt  one  another  much,  the  Caspian  Sea,  inaccessible  countries,  and  vast  wildernesses 
being  their  common  borders  ;  wherefore  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  extend  their  con- 
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quests  upon  one  another.  Bat  they  may  be  serviceable  to  one  another  by  making  a  diver¬ 
sion  to  the  Turks.  The  Tartars  are  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Muscovites.  These 
Tartars  make  no ‘account  of  faith  or  alliances,  but  make  a  trade  of  robbing  and  plundering, 
against  whom  there  is  no  remedy,  but  to  kill  them  as  fast  as  one  can;  and  this  is  not  so 
easily  to  be  done,  because  they  are  very  nimble.  The  Crim  Tartars  are  the  most  mischievous. 
To  hinder  their  incursions,  the  Muscovites  are  obliged  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of 
horse  upon  the  frontiers,  and  they  give  them  sometimes  a  diversion,  with  the  help  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  and  the  Nngage  and  Calmuck  Tartars.  If  the  Muscovites  could  maintain 
themselves  in  Kiovia  and  a  part  of  the  Ukraine,  it  would  serve  them  at  once  to  bridle  these 
robbers,  and  for  a  bulwark  against  the  Turks.  For  the  Turks  do  not  immediately  border 
upon  Muscovy,  but  by  the  country  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  who,  being  vassals  of  the  Turks, 
they  make  use  of  them  like  their  hunting  dogs.  Wherefore  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  Mus¬ 
covy  that  the  Turks  do  not  become  masters  of  the  whole  Ukraine,  since  thereby  they  would 
be  enabled,  with  the  help  of  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars,  to  do  great  mischief  to  Muscovy. 

“  The  Muscovites  ought  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  Poles,  they  being  so  situated  that 
they  may  do  the  greatest  mischief  to  Muscovy,  especially  since  the  Poles  are  much  better 
soldiers  than  the  Muscovites  in  the  field.  But  the  Muscovites  have  at  present  a  greater 
advantage  against  Poland,  since  they  are  possessed  of  Smolensko,  Severia,  and  Kiovia, 
which  cover  their  frontiers  on  that  side.  Muscovy  need  not  fear  much  from  that  side 
where  it  borders  on  Sweden,  not  only  because  it  is  able  enough  to  defend  itself  there, 
if  every  thing  is  quiet  at  home,  but  also  because  the  Swedes  arc  not  ambitious  to  make  any 
more  conquests  on  that  side,  since  to  maintain  such  large  and  far-distant  countries,  would  be 
more  hurtful  than  profitable  to  their  state.  The  kings  of  Sweden  have  of  late  showed  no 
great  inclination  to  fight  with  the  Muscovites  ;  but  if  the  Swedes,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Poles,  should  attack  the  Muscovites,  they  would  put  them  very  hard  toit ;  whereas  also  the 
Muscovites  may  prove  very  troublesome  to  Swedeland.  Nevertheless,  the  Muscovites  ought 
not  to  make  any  great  account  upon  an  alliance  with  Denmark,  because  they  are  far  distant 
from  one  another  ;  and  therefore  cannot  revenge  themselves  upon  one  another ;  if  one  of 
them  should  put  a  trick  upon  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained  his  aim,  leave  the 
other  in  the  lurch.  Neither  have  the  Muscovites  hitherto  appeared  at  any  general  treaties.” 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Moscovy  and  of  the  Moscovites,  and  of  the 
power  and  materials  to  which  Peter  the  Great  succeeded  in  1689.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population  and  "of  the  acquisition  of  territory,  is  stated  in  a  work 
ascribed  to  Sir  John  Mac  Niel,  Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,  as  follows: 

“  At  the  accession  of  Peter  I.  in  .  1689  .  .  15,000,000  inhabitants. 

At  the  accession  of  Catherine  II.  .  1762  .  .  25,000,000  „ 

At  her  death  in  .  .  .  .  1796  .  .  36,000,000  „ 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  .  .  1825  .  .  58,000,000  „ 

“'Her  acquisitions/roin  Sweden  are  greater  than  what  remains  of  that  kingdom. 

“  Her  acquisitions  from  Poland  are  nearly  equal  to  the  Austrian  Empire. 

“  Her  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Europe  are  of  greater  extent  than  the  Prussian  do¬ 
minions,  exclusive  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces. 

“  Her.  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Asia  are  nearly  equal  in  dimensions  to  the  whole  of 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany. 

“  Her  acquisitions  from  Persia  are  equal  in  extent  to  England. 

“  Her  acquisitions  in  Tartary  have  an  area  not  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey  .m  Europe, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

“  The  acquisitions  she  has  made  within  the  last  64  years,  are  equal  in  extent  and  im¬ 
portance  to  the  whole  empire  she  had  in  Europe  before  that  time. 

“  The  Russian  frontier  has  been  advanced  towards 

Berlin — Dresden — Munich — Vienna  and  Paris  .  .  .  about  700  miles.  ^ _ 

Towards  Constantinople  .  *  .  .  .  .  „  500  „ 

Towards  Stockholm - .  ......  ,,  630  ,, 

Towards  T.ehcran  . .  „  1000  „ 

“  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Russian  tariff  of  exclusion  has  been  extended  to  all 
those  acquisitions,  where  formerly  British  merchandize  was  freely  sent.” 
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CHAPTER  II.  , 

RESOURCES  AM)  STATISTICS  OK  THE  RUSSIAN  KMI'JRE. 

The  empire  of  Russia,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland,  Finland,  and  the  isles  of  Aland,  &c.,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden  ; 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Astrakan  and  Kazan,  conquered  from  the  Tartars ;  the 
Crimea,  Little  Tartary,  Bessarabia,  and  a  portion  of  Moldavia,  taken  from  the 
Ottoman  empire ;  the  encroachments  over  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
possessions  of  the  natives,  and  on  the  dominions  of  Tu%ey  and  Persia:  that 
vast  region  extending  cast,  from  the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  Pacific  and  to 
Behrings  Strait,  and  north  from  the  confines  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  to  the  Arctic 
circle ;  also  a  great,  valuable,  and  undefined  extent  of  country,  along  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America ; — occupies  altogether  even  a  greater  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  than  the  vast  but  widely-spread  British  empire. 

The  natural  resources  in  respect  to  soil  and  productions,  are  exceedingly 
varied,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  empire,  of  very  great  importance.  The 
severity  of  the  climate  in  the  most  northerly  parts,  precludes  cultivation ;  and, 
excepting  in  the  most  southerly  provinces,  the  frost  is  severe  during  winter,  and 
locks  up  the  sea,  river,  and  lake  navigation,  in  icy  fetters,  from  two  to  seven 
months. 

Although  many  swampy  and  sandy  tracts  extend  over  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  empire;  and  although  in  the  northern  parts,  grain  will  not  ripen,  Russia 
comprises  vast  plains  and  great  valleys  which  may  be  considered  eminently 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  green  and  white  crops,  and  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  arid  swine. 

The  numerous  and  great  forests  of  Russia  produce  valuable  timber  of  different 
kinds. 

The  iron  and  copper  mines,  are  not  only  abundant,  but  the  ore  of  the  very 
best  quality.  Gold,  silver,  platina,  antimony,  cobalt,  quicksilver,  precious  stones, 
marble,  and  malachite,  are  found,  some  of  which  in  great  quantities. 

Russia  has  several  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe  and  Asia  flowing  through 
her  dominions  ;  and  the  internal  navigation  of  the  empire  has  been  unlocked,  and 
the  Caspian,  Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea,  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  been  actually  united  by  the  completion  of  a  vast  plan  of 
canalization.  Great  plenty  of  fish  abound  in  all  these  rivers  and  lakes. 

Russia  has  about  thirty  good  seaports ;  but  most  of  them  are  for  several 
months  obstructed  or  closed  in  by  frost.  The  port  of  Archangel  is  shut  up  for 
eight  months  in  the  year  :  it. is,  however,  the  outlet,  by  the  Dwina,  of  the  pro- 
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•  ducts  of  a  very  extensive  region,  yielding  wheat,  timber,  and  hemp,  and  it  is  also 
an  inlet  for  the  articles  required  from  foreign  countries. 

The  Baltic  seaports  of  Russia,  being  also  frozen  up  for  some  months,  the 
armed  and  commercial  navies  of  the  empire  would,  iii  consequence,  be  paralyzed 
as  to  entering  or  leaving  their  own  ports,  were  not  the  Black  Sea  opened  to  them 
through  the  Dardanelles. 

For  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific,  the  harbours  of  Russia  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  are  eminently  convenient  and,  for 
some  time  past,  of  great  consequence. 

Russia  can  procure,  by  land,  from  Persia  and  India,  all  articles  that  she 
;  requires  in  addition  to  her  own  natural  resources.  All  the  great  elements  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  of  internal  power  she  possesses ;  but  the 
geographical  position  and  configuration  of  her  vast  territory,  form  natural  dis¬ 
advantages  that  enfeeble  and  contract  her  external  power. 

Seaports  of  Russia  within  the  Baltic. — Riga,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina,  is  shallow  at  the  town,  and  large  ships  load  and  unload  some  miles  below. 
Revel,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  an  intricate  harbour.  Arensburg,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  isle  of  Oesel,  is  spacious,  but  shallow ;  the  road,  where  large  ships 
anchor,  is  deep.  Cronstadt,  or  the  harbour  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  great 
naval  arsenal  of  Russia,  is  deep  and  safe.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  feet 
water  cannot  ascend  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  six  leagues  above  Cronstadt. 
Helsingford,  in  Finland,, is  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  Baltic.  Abo,  in  Finland, 
is  shallow  at  the  town.  All  these  ports,  with  several  other  small  harbours,  are 
locked  up  by  frost  for  at  least  three  months  annually. 

Archangel  is  the  only  port  of  consequence  on  the' White  Sea.  Large  ships 
have  to  load  and  unload  without  the  bar,  over  which  there  is  no  more  than 
twelve  feet  of  water.  There  are  many  anchoring  places  and  several  harbours 
more  northerly,  on  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea ;  but  all  are  locked  up  by.  the  ice 
for  at  least  eight  months. 

Seaports  of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea. — Russia  has  the  ports  of  Ismael 
and  Kilia,  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  Danube,  by’ which  great  outlet  and  inlet 
ships  ascend  to  Kilia  from  the  sea ;  Ackerman,  0  viedopol,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
the  Dniester;  Odessa,  in  the  province  of  Kherson,  is  with  its  road,  safe  and  com¬ 
modious  for  the  largest  ships,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Russia.  ,  Nikolav, 
also  in  Kherson,  is  safe  and  deep,  and  although  the  town  was  only  founded  in 
1791,  it  is  now  a  naval  arsenal  of  great  consequence.  Kherson  is  a  small  port 
near  the  former.  Sevastopol  is  a  good  port  in  the  Crimea,  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  Russian  navy.'  KafFa  or  Fcodosia,  is  a  small 
port,  within  a  large  bay  in  the  province  of  Taurida.  The  vast  importance  of 
these  ports  to  Russia,  consists  chiefly  in  their  open  communication  at  all  seasons 
with  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles. 
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On  the  sea  of  Asopli,  which  lias  no  deep  harbours,  the  best  port  is  Taganrog, 
which  admits  only  vessels  drawing  less  than  1 1  feet  water.  It  is  often  frozen  up 
for  about  two  months  in  the  year.  ^ 

On  the  Caspian,  Russia  has  the  convenient  port  of  Astrakan,  which  forms 
the  principal  entrepot  between  St.  Petersburg  and  the  nations  south  of  the 
empire.  The  little  port  of  Derbent,  and  several  others  on  the  Caspian,  belong 
also  to  Russia.  The  rivers  falling  into  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea,  and  those 
discharging  into  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea  with  numerous  large  lakes,  opening 
an  internal  navigation,  extended  and  connected  by  canals,  are  of  extraordinary 

_ _ importance  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

In  Asiatic  Russia  are  several  unimportant  harbours ;  first  the  port  of  Okhotsk 
in  59  deg.  N.Jatitude,  with  a  commodious  and  deep  road,  but  subject  to  violent 
tides  and  gales  from  the  east,  in  November.  Okhotsk,  which  is  the  great 
entrepot  for  whatever  goes  or  comes  through  Kamtschatka,  and  the  chief  point  of 
communication  between  Russia  and  her  possessions  in  America.  Sixteen  degrees 
farther  south,  is  the  small  but  safe  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  it  is 
frozen  up  for  about  two  months.  By  the  ports  of  Okhotsk  and  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  Russia  commands  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  across  the  whole  empire  to  the  Pacific,  and  to  the  west  coast  of 
America.  Russia  communicates  also  down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakan, — and  thence 
by  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Persia  and  Turkistan, — and  down  the  Pruth  and  Danube, — 
and  down  the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don,  and  other  rivers,  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
thence  to  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Circassia,  and  Georgia. 

The  Russian,. territory  in  the  north-west  of  America  has  innumerable  har¬ 
bours  ;  but  there  is  only  one  establishment  of  any  great  consequence,  that  of 
New  Archangel,  or  Sitka  ;  this  port  is  excellent,— strongly  fortified,  and  has 
a  dockyard,  and  an  active  fishery  and  fur  trade.  It  is  frozen  up  for  some  weeks 
during  winter.  The  resources  of  Russian  America  are  very  important  in  fisheries', 
furs,  &c. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Area,  Population,  and  Great  Divisions  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
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Provinces,  Area,  Population,  Chief  Towns,  &c.,  of  the  Russian  Empire. 


COVERNMENTS 

PROVINCES. 


POPULATION. 


j  Irkoutsk  . 
SlBlniA  <Tmnak... 

.  I  Tobolsk  .. 

Georgia . 

[Caucasia  . 

Don  Cossacks . 


fViatka  . 

'  Vuiogda . 

Archangel  ... 

Olonets . 

Finland . 

Petersburg  . , 
N ovgorod  . . . . 


Provinces.',  j 

Vitebsk . 

Tchermgov  .. 


Kherson . 

Bessarabia . 

Russian  America  .. 


/Hast  Cape.. . . 

1  Nijnc  Khamtchatsk. 

f  <£*"?*•• . 


1.0.15, 800 
878,070 
1,287,030 
1,128,240 
1,130,070 
057,800 


1,334,000 


Astraenn,  50,000  . 

(  Courier . 

I  Geogkffsk,  Ouralsk. 
Nova  Tskerkask . 


.  Orenburg . 

LVcrkbouralsk  .. 

Oafa  . 

f  harotov . 

\  /nntszyn . 


1,422,000  Ti 

1,270,000 

1,294,000 


[Simbirsk  .. 

Lower  Novgorod  . . 

Penza  . 

.rainboff,  12.000  ... 


Generally  a 
,  level  country, 

^rivers,  and  sa- 


1,450,000 

l’o38’,OOo|jr 


|viadimir . 

'aroslau . 

[Moscow.  250.000  .. 


Kaluga  .... 


Mittau.  12.000  .. 


1,472,000 

.1,442,000 

..VjOMOO 

826(000 


iZytomiers . 

Charcoff . 

Pultowa . 

jKieir,  40,000 . 

jCameneo-Pedol . 

r  Taganrog.  7800  . . . . 
Wecutbarmoslaw... 
(  Kherson,  10.000 .. . 

{  Odessa,  4 1 ,5a2 . 

Akerinann.  15.000,... 
i  fKcatsch  Jenicol ... 
l^tendoBia.  or  half#  . 


This  portion 
of  the  empire 

every  variety 


Verdant  hills 
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The  authorities  for  the  above  table  are,  Malte-Brun,  Journal  of  the  Societe  Frau^aise 
de  Statistique  Universellc,  and  Geographic  von  Europa,  by  the  Baron' Von  Malchus.  The 
population  for  1827  is  chiefly  taken  from  Balbi,  whose  table  nearly  agrees  with  that 
given  in  the  German  Almanack,  published  (1832)  at  Weimar.  It  can  only,  liowcyw, 
be  considered  a  computation  widely  with  others,  have  been  calculated  in  respect  to 
superficies,  according  to  geographical  boundaries,  as  laid  down  in  the  most  approved 
maps. 


Classified  official  Statement  of  the  Population  of  Russia  in  the  Year  1838.' 
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and  paying  only  poll-tax 
Church  peasants  in  the  western 

governments . 

Jesuit  peasants . 

Rural  clergy  peasants  in  the 

East-sea  governments . 

Belonging  to  public  establish- 


burg  and  Kiev.... 
Belonging  to  the  c 
of  Araktschcjcr. . . 


intho  Siberian  governments,! 

paying  a  tribute  of  furs . t 

j.  Peasants  on  private  properties,  i 
paying  only  poll-tax : — 


B.  In  Towns.— Honorary  Citizens.. 

Nessian  Greeks . 

Labourers  in  the  Tula  manufactory 

Apothecaries'  pupils . 

Town  brokers  engaged  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  towns  iu  the  government 

of  Ksthland . 

On  the  property  of  the  Town  Hos¬ 
pital  in  ditto . 


Free  owners  of  land  in  the  go 

vernment  of  Kostroma . 

Free  peasants  in  the  govern 
ments  of  St.  Petersburg  and 

Jekateriuoslav  . . 

Peasants  attached  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  palaces . 

Pilots  at  the  waterfalls  of  the 

Dnieper . 

«*  Post-peasants  - . 

Church  servants  dismissed  on 
account  of  advanced  age. . . . 

Orphans  and  poor . . 

Salt-carriers  in  the  government 


Banished  criminals  who  must 

provide  for  themselves . 

Gravediggers  in  Bcssarubia  .. 
Pupils  at  the  College  of  the 

Goncral  Asylum . 

Servants  of  the  '•  Archiereis" 
and  of  convents,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  the  prescribed  number. . 
Persons  of  various  ranks,  whose 
origin  and  classification  are 
yet  undetermined . 


Population  of  Moscow.— In  1827  Balbi  (see  general  table)  estimated'  at 
250,000  the  population  of  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital,  which  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  transformed  into  a  provincial  manufacturing  town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  in  1830,  are  stated  by  Schnitzler,  and  classified 
by  M.  Androsoff,  as  follows : 


Bishops,  priests,  and  nuns  . 
Nobilily 

Rasnotsclunt7.es . 

Russian  merchants . 

Ditto  small  traders . 

Artisans  and  journeymen  .. 

Foreigners . . . 

Government  serfs . 

Territorial  serfs . 

Serfs  belonging  to  the  nobili 
Serfs  employed  as  servants  , 
Common  soldiers  in  uctive  s 

Ditto  on  furlough . 

Students,  girls  taught  in  coi 
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Statement  of  the  Population  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Year  1838.  -- 


CLA8.SE  s. 

Number  of  c.ch  CIim. 

|  Aggregate  of  etch  Cl..,. 

Male*. 

Feumlc. 

1UTAU 

Main. 

|  Frnialr.. 

TOT..., 

1.  Clerjry— i Monk*  - . 

bcrvMiitMii  convent* .  .....  .. 

Secular  clergy . 

kcclctuastic* . . . 

!” 

j£ 

408 

315 

TO 

9.  Noble*.— A.  In  service  r 

a.  Midiary— General* . 

StnfT-oflicer* . 

1  PI  Upper  Ui  to . . . 

233 

,.s 

453 

1,504 

1 

Stair.nlhccn* . 

Superior  ditti . 

Not  yet  in  the  1 1  h  chi** . 

^  ^  Dindiarged  : 

ig 

4;«S7 

I'")? 

Mipcriur  ijntn . 

4.  UtiI  Scmco-Of  lh«  firn  four  rl.MMi . 

StlifT-iifficrr.  . 

Sii|H'n»ruuto . 

Not  jot  in  tliu  I4:)i  dan. . 

3.  Honorary  burgher* . . 

4.  Stranger*  of  oilier  nation* . 

ft.  ItssiinGchiiizr*  (person*  tree  trom  tax-  hut  not  omj. 

me;  Med  in  utiy  pitrt  culur  da**) . 

0.  fiflnniEiiifC  to  tin-  theatres  — 

'  84 

‘  «8 

'  'io.i 

,0,0, 

0.087 

28,8." 

Mtimcians  itml  servtm'*.  - . 

S 

240 

7,  Merchant* ;  i 

*et  Class— 1st  Guild— . 

ill! 

Nobles  ti-iiiporar.ly  hi.  j  l»t  Class—  l*t  Guild . 

scribed  among  the*.  2.1  ditto  . 

1  J'i 

"7j 

I  oicigncis— lbt  Class*- l*t  Guild . 

37 

"  12 

44 

3d  ditto  . 

a  7" 

883 

8.  Burghers— Of  St.  Petersburg .  . * . 

I  iom  other  chub . 

UW 

0.  Members  of  Corporations  : 

Of  the  Russian  Corporation— perpetual  tnorobers.... 

Of  the  German  corporation—  ^  „  .... 

'jSjJ 

10.  Foreigner* .  . . . 

11.  Military  of  the  lower  ranks— 

On  unlimited  furlough . 

On  fuilough . •••• . - . 

♦Mg 

10,335 

7,750 

3,303 

11,053 

3,537 

'sIm? 

19.  Manumitted,  belonging  to  no  particular  clan . 

13.  Hereditary  bondmen— 

Living  with  their  musters . 

On  leave  with  pusses . 

'7»85 

7*)om 

38,035 

.?& 

”r<wo 

07,011 

14.  Peasants  : 

Crown  peasant* . 

Apanage  "  peasant* . 

.Seigunrul . 

Other  classes . 

3,’roft 

40,529 

12,027 

'4,008 

C188 

83  070 

120,3.13 

Iti  ColonisTs . 

875 

IS.  Other  dnsHON . .  '. .. 

2)324 

8,252 

IS 

s. 

Tot*' . . . . . 

333,030 

130,052 

400.721 

Number  of  births  and  deaths  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  year  1838. — Births,  5589  males  ; 
4838  females. '  Total,  10,427.  Deaths,  7691  males  ;  31 15  females.  Total,  10,806. 
Number  of  houses  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  years  1833  and  1838.— 1833,  2730  of  stone  ; 
5426  of  wood. '  Total,  7976.  1838,  3243  of  stone  ;  5418  of  wood.  Total,  8661. 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  Churches  and  Buildings  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  die  year  1 838. 


'DESCRIPTION. 


Churches— Of  the  Greek  Church  s— Pu 


Of  other  creeds;— 


ongittg  to  the  Govermni 
to  various  Crrnipi 
to  private  Indivi 


-  :  .  Cl!  A  PTE  It  IV. 

GOVERNMENT  ANLTAdMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RUSSIAN .  EMPIRE. 

-  The  Russian  empire  may  be  considered  as  a  confederation,  by  compulsion,  of 
heterogeneous  states,  each  under  the  immediate  rule  of  a  local  absolute  govern¬ 
ment;  and  all  held  under  the  sway  of  military  authorities;  the  chief  of  which  is 
an  hereditary  absolute  monarch. 

This  general  form  and  principle  of  administration  requires,  in  respect  to  the 
provincial  and  other  local  governments,  some  modification.* 

The. geographical  divisions  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  not  regarded  in  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  divisions  of  ltussia.f  "  „ 

The  best  authorities  divide  the  empire  into  49  administrative  governments, 
and  12  smaller  provinces  (oblasts),  or  dependent  governments.  To  these  we 
must  add  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  the  vassal  states 
of  Georgia  and  Siberia :  and  several  petty  states  bordering  on  Asia,  which  arc, 
except  in  a  military  view,  perfectly  independent  of  the  general  government. 

The  49  administrative  governments  are  each  divided  into  circles,  orarrondisse- 
ments,  and  two  or  more  of  the  civil  governments  arc  united  under  one  military 
chief;  for  example,  Okhotsk  and  Kamtscbatka,  are  joined  under  the  general  mili¬ 
tary  chieftainship  of  Eastern  Siberia:  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Omsk,  form  the 
military  government  of  Western  Siberia. 

The  administrative  governments  of  Courlnndf  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Pskov, 
form  one  military  chieftainship:  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Finland,  are 
again,  of  themselves,  each  a  military  government. 

*  This  brief  view  of  the  Russian  government  has  been  carefully  drawn  up  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  mere  political  opinions.  Malte-Brun,  Ualbi,  Schnitzlcr,  llassel,  Klaproth,  Tolstoy,  and 
Cliodsko,  have  been  consulted,  and.also  several  documents  in  the  journals  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
Paris,  which,  will:  various  manuscripts,  have  also  been  referred  to.  M.  Balbi  is  nearly  silent  on 
the  governments  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
t  See  Provinces  and  Population. 
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The  exceptions  to  the  whole  empire,  being  immediately,  as  well  as  supremely, 
under  military  rule,  consist  chiefly  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  having  a 
limited  local  constitution :  in  Poland,  having  a  "senate,  the  members  of  which 
are  nominated  for  life ;  and  an  elective  chamber  of  120  members,  60  of  whom 
are  nonces,  elected  by  the  nobility,  and  60  deputies,  named  by  the  people,  not 
serfs;  and,  further,  in  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  retaining  several  of 
their  ancient  privileges.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea,  may  also  be  considered  within  themselves  as  forming  military 
republics. 

The  imperial  government  overrules  all  by  its  ukases,  or  decrees:  In 
Russia,  all  power  emanates  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor.  His  qualifica¬ 
tion  as  samoderjelz,  or  autocrat,  indicates  that  he  is  only  second  to  God  alone. 
The  mere  act  of  election,  in  1613,  of  Michael  Romanoff,  conferring  on  him  and  • 
his  descendants  the  crown  of  the  Tzars,  or  Czars,  consecrated,  instead  of  limiting, 
absolute  power ;  and  from  that  period  the  tzars  have  been  supreme  heads  of  the 
state  and  church.  '  - 

There  is  no  representation  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  people  in  either  the  local 
or  general  government. 

A  senate  of  62  members,  was,  originally,  formed  for  the  efficient  direction  of 
government.  This  bouy  being  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  to  frame  and  pro¬ 
mulgate  the  ukases. 

In  regard  to  the  laws,  they  must  be  considered  generally  as  usages.  These 
laws  or  customs  frequently  differ  in  one  province  from  another.  The  ukases,  or 
decrees,  of  the  emperor  again,  are  imperative  laws  for  the  whole  empire.  It  is 
said  that  the  laws  are,  in  general,  administered  with  impartiality;  as  a  proof  of 
which,  it  is  argued  that  even  on  the  nobles  and  their  ladies,  the  punishment  of 
the  knout  is  inflicted.*  M.  Schnitzler  says  of  Alexander,  that  “  his  virtues  and 
talents  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  age.  He  substituted  good  laws  in  the  stead 
of  arbitrary  supreme  decisions:  and  openly  proclaimed,  in  1811,  the  principle, 
that  the  law  was  superior  to  the  sovereign.  We  may,  in  effect,  say,  that  since 
that  time  justice  has  succeeded  arbitrary  misrule,  and  that  the  Russian  empire 
has  taken  her  place  among  the  states  wisely  constituted.” 

The  government  is,  under  the  emperor,  directed  by  the  following  councils  and 
officers :  viz. — 

The  Imperial  Council. — This  council  consists, 

First,  of  the  president  of  the  council. 

Second,  of  the  president  and  members  of  the  five  departments  of  the  council, 
.which  sit  at  St.  Petersburg ;  viz. — 

1.  The  president,  members,  and  counsellors  of  the  legislative  department; 

2.  The  president,  members,  and  counsellors  of  the  military  department ; 

*  Sdmiuler — Tol*toy — Cuslrine. 
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3.  The  president,  members,  and  counsellors  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
department; 

4.  The  president,  member^,  and  counsellors  of  the  department  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy  ;  that  is,  strictly  speaking,  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufactures ; 

5.  The  president,  members,  and  counsellors  of  the  department  for  administer¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  Poland ;  and. 

Third,  seventeen  members,  vvbo  have  no  seats  in  the  senate ;  one  of  which  is  a 
prince  of  the  blood ;  two  field-marshals ;  nine  generals ;  three  admirals ;  and  two 
noble  civilians. 

The  Ministers  of  Stale  are — 1 .  The  minister  of  the  interior.  2.  Minister  of 
the  imperial  court.  3.  Minister  of  the  marine.  4.  Minister  of  finance.  5.  Mi¬ 
nister  of  justice.  6.  Minister  of  war.  7.  Minister  of  public  instruction.  8.  Mi¬ 
nister  for  foreign  affairs'.* 

The  other  head  departments  responsible  to  the  state  are — 

1.  The  comptroller-general  of  the  empire.  2.  'Director-general  of  the  posts 
&c.  3.  Director-general  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  (not  appertaining  to  the  Greek 
church),  4.  Director-general  of  roads,  bridges,  and  public  works. 

The  Ministerial  Committee  consists  of  the  president  of  the  imperial  council, 
and  twelve  members  of  the  senate,  according  to  their  seniority. 

The  jbommission-of  Requests  consist  of  a  president  and  five  members. 

The  Chief  Administration  of  Finland  is  intrusted  to  a  governor-general  and  se¬ 
cretary  of  state.f 

The  Police.% — The  power  given  to  the  police  seems  greater  in  Russia  than  in 
any  other  country.  It  may  be  said  that  they  have,  in  all  political  matters,  the 
power  of  imprisoning,  liberating,  serving,  protecting,  and  annoying  individuals. 

The  personnel  of  the  police  consists  in  the  towns  of  a  director-general  of  police, 
several  sub-directors,  and  inspectors  of  districts  and  sections,  besides  a  strong 
body  of  common  policemen. 

The  Rural,  or  Urban  Police,  consists  of — 1.  Decurions,  charged  with  surveil¬ 
lance  over  every  ten  male  persons,  above  the  age  liable  to  carry  arms.  The  decu¬ 
rions  are  exempt  from  all  labour  or  service  to  their  feudal  lord. 

2.  Centurions,  with  surveillance  over  one  hundred  persons. 

3.  Commissaries  of  Police,  with  surveillance  over  three  hundred  hearths,  and 
in  immediate  communication  with  the  inferior  tribunal  of  the  district;  and  all 


*  This  department  is  considered  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  Russian  governments— nearly 
all  the  ministers  of  the  empire,  at  foreign  courts,  arc  foreigners.  ' 

f  The  general  infusion  of  military  spirit  and  rule  throughout  all  the  administrations,  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter.  (See  Military  Statistics.)  We  have  no  date  for  salaries  or  civil  appointments  in 


J  This  brief  notice  of  the  police  and  criminal  and  civil  procedure,  is  reduced  from  details 
drawn  up  by  a  personage  who  exercised  high  administrative  functions  under  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment. 
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under  the  direct  control  of  the  ministers  of  war,  finance,  justice,  and  especially  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior.  „„ 

Criminal  Process. — The  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  are  in  the  understood  ' 
order,  if  prolonged  by  appeal,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  urban,  or  rural  police,  transmits  the  charge  of  accusation,*  with  its 
(the  police’s)  opinion,  to  the  tribunal  of  first  resort,  called  the  Territorial  Court. 

2.  This  court  transmits  its  decision,  with  the  opinion  of  the  government  advo¬ 
cate  (strapezy),  to  the  criminal  chamber  of  the  provincial,  or  central  court. 

3.  The  criminal  court  pronounces  and  submits  its  decree,  with  the  opinion  of 
the  strapezy,  to  be  revised  by  the  civil  governor. 

4.  The  civil  governor  transmits  the  process,  with  his  advice  to  the  military 
governor. 

5.  The  military  governor  decides,  but  from  him  the  judgment  is  carried  to  tlic 

senate.  • 

6.  The  committee  of  the  senate  communicates  its  decision  to  the  minister  of 

justice.  _ 

7.  When  he  gives  Jiis  opinion,  the  matter  is  carried  to  the  senate  in  generah 

assembly;  -  ;  „ 

8.  Then  to  the  committee  of  grace. 

9.  From  thence  to  a  committee  of  the  imperal  council. 

10.  From  thence  to  the  imperial  council  in  full  assembly. 

11.  Finally,  to  the  emperor. 

Wealthy  persons  have,  by  following  up  the  above  course,  prolonged  criminal 
prosecutions  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years;  but,  if  the  accused  be  not  noble,  tlic 
decision  of  the  military  governor  is  final. 

Civil  Process. — In  appealing  either  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  province,  or  to 
the  senate  at  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,,  where  a  commission  of  justice  first 
examines  the  case.  By  gaining  one  of  the  members  of  which,  however,  a  deci¬ 
sion  may  be  set  aside.  The  process  may  even,  when  the  commission  of  justice  is 
unanimous,  be  prolonged,  by  addressing  the  imperial,  advocate  (attorney  or  pro-  , 
cureur-general),  who  refers  the  process  to  the  court  of  superior  resort.  .  Or,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  the  imperial  advocate  doing  so,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the 
minister  of  justice;  then  to  the  commission  of  grace ;  and,  finally,  to  the  emperor. 
This  prolongation  of  a  suit,  or  process,  can  only  be  carried  on  at  great  expense. 

By  referring  to  the  Court  Almanack,  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  8cc.,  we  find  that 
in  the  committee  of  the.  senate ;  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  senate ;  in  the 
committee  oi  grace ;  and  in  the  imperial  council,  the  .members  consist  of  the 
same  individuals :  appealing,  therefore,  from  one  of.  these  courts  to  the  other, 

*  The  leading  accusations  arc,  commonly,  offending  against  the  treasury,  the  government,  the 
governor,  or  any  person  in  authority.  . 
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appears  similar  to  appealing  in  England,  from  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  bench 
to  the  lord  chancellor  on  the  woolsack. 

The  following  statement,  translated  and  reduced  from  a  manuscript  state¬ 
ment,*  will  further  illustrate  the  government  of  this  empire  :  ( 

The  Senatc.~ The  existence  of  the  Russian  senate  dates  since  the  reign  of  its 
creator,  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  purely  a  judicial  tribunal,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  legislation,  or  with  the  administration  of  the  country.  The  ukases  are 
the  rules  for  the  decisions  of  the  senate ;  hut,  as  those  emanations  of  the  czar 
are  often  incomplete,  the  senate  and  magistracy  often  decide  in  processes  of 
the  utmost  importance.  These  decisions  hold  the  force  of  laws. 

The  senators  are  selected  by  the  czar ;  chiefly,  it  is  said,  from  among  the  oldest 
generals  of  divisions. 

The  senate  is  divided  into  eight  departments,  or  sections,  which  labour  sepa¬ 
rately.  It  is  qualified,  with  three  members  present,  to  make  decisions.  ~ 

The  senators  enjoy  a  pension  of  7000  rubles,  or  assignats,  per  annum. 
Five  divisions  of  the  senate  sit  at  St.  Petersburg  and  three  at  Moscow.  The 
first  section  is  charged  to  decide  processes,  in  which  the  public  treasury  is  inte¬ 
rested.  The  second,  such  questions  as  concern  fiscal  territorial  limits.  The 
third  section,  with  the  determination  of  civil  processes,  between  one  individual 
and  another.  The  fourth  adjudges  in  processes  concerning  the  countries  taken 
from  Sweden,  and  a  few  provinces  of  Greater  Russia  and  the  fifth  occupies 
itself  with  criminal  prosecutions.  Of  the  three  sections  of  the  senate,  which  sit 
at  Moscow,  the  first  (or  sixth)  is  charged  with  adjudging  civil  processes:  the 
second  (or  seventh),  with  matters  which  treat  of  territorial  limits;  and  the  third 
(or  eighth)  section  is  occupied  with  criminal  processes.  In  several  provinces, 
prosecutors  or  appellants  resort  to  the  sections  of  the  senate,  which  sit  at 
Moscow. 

Parties  have  the  right  to  remove,  for  consideration,  the  decrees  of  one  section 
to  the  decision  of  the  whole  senate,  united  in  one  general  court.  In  this  case  the 
senators  who  have  previously  concurred  in  the  decree  complained  of,  sit  also  in 
the*  grand  tribunal.  •  ’  ■ 

Attributions  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Departments. — The  chiefs  of  the  local 
administration  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire  were  called  Lieu¬ 
tenants  (Namiestniks),  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.  The  Emperor  Paul 
named  them  Governors  of  War.  The  Emperor  Alexander  modified  the  attribu¬ 
tions  of.  those  chiefs  of  the  provincial  administration,  in  attributing  to  them  the 
title  of  General  Governors  (Woienny  Gubernator). 

They  are  limited  in  their  functions  by  the  will  of  the  czar,  by  the  control 
exercised  by  the  senate,  and  by  the  ukases.  They  exercise  a  vigilant  control  over 

*  From  materials  furnished  by  a  personage  long  resident  in  Russia. 
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the  affairs  of  police,  and  the  collection  of  duties,  and  they  are  actively  concerned 
in  nearly  every  lawsuit  of  any  importance.  ' 

The  govemors-general  occupy  an  eminent  station  in  the  social  scale.  Those 
among  them  who'  have  not  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  become 
ministers,  or  members  of  the  council  of  the  empire. 

Besides  the  govemors-general,  there  are  in  nearly  "all  the  provinces,  civil 
governors,  whose  attributions  have  much  analogy  to  those  of  the  prefects  of 
police  in  France.  The  civil  governors  are  each  assisted  in  their  functions  by  two 
counsellors  and  one  auditor.  All  the  decisions  are  adopted  in  council ;  and  in 
case  of  dissent,  the  order  of  the  civil  governor  is  executed  ;  ’but  the  dissenting 
counsellors  are  permitted  to  report  to  the  senate,  on  each  case  of  dissent:  on 
which  a  definitive  decision  is  made. 

The  decrees  of  the  civil  governor  may  be  overruled  by  the  governor-general. 

Public  Treasury. — The  officers  of  this  department  administer  all  matters 
relative  to  the  public_revenue^-nnder-the-direction  of  the  minister  of  finance. 
In  the  treasury  are  deposited  all  the  products,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  revenue ; 
and  from  the  same  office  Jill  the  expenses  are  disbursed,  under  the  special  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  minister.  (See  Finances  of  Russia  hereafter.) 

Codes  of  Law  said  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  different  Divisions  of  the  Russian 
Empire. — It  has  been  the  system  of  the  Russian  government  to  agree  to  secure 
to  the  provinces,  incorporated  within  the  Russian  Empire,  the  codes  of  law  which 
they  before  enjoyed ;  reserving  the' faculty  to  modify  those  laws  by  ukases.  The 
law  of  1517,  still  continues  in  the  provinces  acquired  from  Sweden.  The  laws 
of  1816,  have  full  force  in  Courland.  The  ordinance  of  the.King  of  Poland, 
Sigismond  I.,  in  1529,  continues  to  be  an  obligatory  law  in  Little  Russia,  an 
ancient  Polish  province ;  and  the  law  of  Sigismond  III.,  in  1588,  was  guaranteed 
by  the  czar  to  Lithuania,  to  White  Russia,  and  to  Volhynia.  At  St.  Petersburg, 
the  counsellors  are  said  to  have  been  for  some  years  employed  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  laws,  to  be  general  in  all  the  vast  divisions  of  Russia. 


CHAPTER  V. 

POLAND. 

Poland,  which  occupied  nearly  all  the  vast  plain,  anciently  called  Sarmalia, 
into  which  the  Roman  conquests  never  extended,  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
earliest  times  inhabited  by  the  Sclavonic  ancestors  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
The  Huns  and  Goths,  who  overran  the  country,  held  the  people,  who  at  last 
shook  off  the  yoke,  under  crqei  bondage.  The  Tartars  also  harassed  them,  but 
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still  the  Poles  maintained  their  independence,  until  Hhe  year  1772,  when  the 
then  vast  kingdom  of  Poland,  comprising  Great  and  Little  Poland,  Masovia, 
Podlachia,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  was  most  iniquilously  seized 
by  Austria,  Russia, and  Prussia,  and  subjected  to  three  partitions;  viz.,  in  17(2, 
in  1793,  and  in  1795,  when  the  king  was  dethroned,  and  this  ancient  kingdom 
blotted  out  of  the  map  of  governments.  The  third  partition  gave 

Square  Miles.  Population. 

To  Prussia .  52,000  3,500,000 

To  Austria .  64,000  4,800,000 

To  Russia .  168,000  6,700,000 

Total  ....  284,000  15,000,000 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  distributed  the  country  nearly  as  follows: 

Square  Miles.  Population. 

.  To  Prussia  .  .  ..  .  .  -29,000  1,800,000 

To  Austria .  30,000  3,500,000 

. To  Russia  .  .  .  .  .  _. 178,000  6,900,000 

Kingdom  of  Poland  .  .  .  47,000  2,800,000 

Total  .  ...  284,000  15,000,000 

The  central  part  of  the  country,  consisting  of  the  chief  portion  of  what,  from 
1807  to  1813,  formed  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  was  placed  as  a  kingdom,  under 
the  government  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  in  consequence,  added  to  his 
title  “  King  oif  Poland.”  It  was  then  divided  into  woiwodes  or  palatinates ;  viz., 


The  remaining  parts  were  apportioned  separately  to  the  governments  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  but  Russia  retaining  the  sovereignty  over  all,  ex¬ 
cepting  59,000  square  miles,  of  the  whole  superficies  of  284,000  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  state,  called  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  amounted, 
in  1838,  to  4,298,962  inhabitants;  about  900,000  of  whom  resided  in  towns, 
and  3,350,000  in  the  country. 

Races.  Religions. 

Real  Poles  .  .  .  .  3,100,000  Roman  Catholics  .  .  .  3,400,000 

Rusini,  or  Rusniacks  .  .  100,000  Greek  Church  .  .  .  100,000 

Lithuanians  .  .  .  .  200,000  Lutherans .  150,000 

Germans  ....  300,000  Calvinists,  &c.  .  .  .  10,000 

Jews  .  .  .  .  .  400,000  Jews  .  .  .  .  .  400,000 

The  Catholic  hierarchy  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  primate  of 
the  kingdom,  and  eight  bishops,  one  for  each  palatinate.  The  number  of  Roman 
vol.  n.  3  i 
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Catholic  clergy  was  27,400.  The  Greek  Catholics  had  a  bishop  at  Chelm,  and 
354  priests.  There  were  274  synagogues.  There  is  one  university,  that  of 
Warsaw  ;  and  in  the  whole  kingdom  there  were,  in  1829,  1756  professors  and 
teachers,  nearly  30,000  students,  and  about  11,000  female  pupils.  In  1839 
there  were  in  1 159  schools  about  70,000  pupils. 


Occupations  of  the  People, 'Live  Stock,  Products,  kc. 


Householders  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture  .... 

Their  families  and  servants 
Manufacturers  .  .  .  . 

Their  families 

871,259 

2,221,288 

140,377 

358,035 

Tradesmen  . 

Their  families  . 
Landed  Proprietors 
Freeholders  in  town 

.  .  49,888 

.  131,331 

.  .  4,205 

.  41,654 

Cows  in  1827  .  .  .  . 

694,728 

Rye,  1827,  Itorzees  (2  cwt.)  .  4,429,393 

Oxen  do.  .  .  .  . 

475,949 

Oats,  do.  do. 

.  .  3,183,023 

Calves  do . 

259,990 

Barley,  do.  "  do. 

.  1,506,062 

Pigs  do.  .  .  .  . 

703,207 

Wheat,  do.  do. 

.  .  751,076 

Sheep  do.  .  .  about 

2,500.000 

Potatoes,  do.  do. 

.  4,288,185 

Horses  do.  . 

369,413 

About  one-half  of  the  ex 

tent  of  the  territory  of  the  ki 

gdom  is  stated  to  be 

cultivated  ;  one-fourth  of  the  remainder 

occupied  by  forests 

the  rest  by  marshes 

and  uncultivated  lands. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CIIAIUT.lt  CHANTED  TO  POLAND  I)Y  ALEXANDER  IN  1815.* 

This  provisions  of  the  Charter  were  generally  liberal.  Among  the  articles 
contended  to  have  been  totally  infringed  upon,  or  disregarded,  are — 

The  10th,  Guaranteeing  that  the  troops  of  Russia,  if  inarched  into  Polaud,  should  be 
maintained  by  Russia. 

The  13th,  That  the  property  of  the  Catholic  or  National  Church  should  not  he 
molested.  V 

^  The  16th,  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be  guaranteed. 

— ^  The  17th,  That  the  law  should  protect  every  citizen  alike,  without  regard  to  rank  or 

1  The  18th,  That  the  ancient- fundamental  law  should  ho  observed.  ■ 

The  19th,  That  no  man  should  he  arrested,  except  with  the  forms,  and  in  the  cases 
prescribed  by  law.  j  V 

The  20th,  That  every  man  should  be  immediately  informed  in  writing  of  the  cause  of 
his  arrest. 


*  Previous  to  the  ti 

0 


a  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 


s  stipulated,  May  3, 


1st.  That  the  kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  re-established. 

2d.  That  it  should  be  irrevocably  united  to  the  empire  of  Russia  by  a  constitution  ;  and  that, 
on  that  condition  only,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  might  take  the  title  of  King  of  Poland. 

3d.  That  the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  have  the  power  to  give  to  that  state  a  distinct  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  the  cxtciior  extension,  that  he  will  think  proper ;  that  is  to  say,  to  incorporate  the 
oth«f}Polisli  provinces  submitted  to  his  domination. 

■Jill.  That  the  Poles,  subjects  respectively  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  will  be  equally 
governed  by  liberal  and  national  institutionsj.and  obtain  a  representation.  . 

Sih.  That  the  conimercc_and  navigation  of  all  lakes  and  canals,  in  all  their  length,  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  same  as  they  existed  before  1772,  >liall_ he  free  to  all  the  Poles, 
without  regard  to  the  diff  erence  of  the  forms  of  their  respective  governments. 
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The  21st,  That  persons  arrested  should,  at  the  furthest,  in  three  days,  he  brought 
before  a  competent  tribunal ;  and  discharged,  on  the  first  examination,  if  found  innocent. 

The  22d,  In  such  cases  as  the  law  directs,  bail  to  be  taken. 

The  23d,  No  man  to  be  punished,  except  in  conformity  with  existing  laws. 

The  24th,  Every  Pole  to  be  at  liberty  to  remove  his  person  and  property  according 
to  law. 

The  25th,  Every  condemned  criminal  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  his  own 
country.  ~~  '  ^ 

The  26th,  Declaring  all  property  inviolable. 

The  29th,  All  public,  civil,  and  military  offices  to  be  filled  with  Poles  only. 

The  32d,  Every  legitimatised  foreigner  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  thc-other  inha¬ 
bitants. 

The  39th,  The  King  to  dispose  of  the  revenue  according  to  the  budget  to  be  drawn 
up  and  submitted  to  his  approbation. 

The  60th,  The  King  to  appoint  the  Senators  for  life. 

Besides  the  above,  several  other  articles  relative  to  the  Senate,  Nuncios,  &e. 
&c. ;  and- the  legislature  meeting,  regularly,  at  least  once  in  every  two  years,  arc 
contended  to  have  been  disregarded.  The  Diet  did  not  meet  from  1820  to  1825, 
and  only  once  after  the  accession  of  the  present  emperor.*  The  portions  of  the 
ancient  kingdom,  viz.  Posen  and  Galicia,  remain,  with  some  additional  privi¬ 
leges  since  1815,  under  the  respective  governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  In 
both  these  the  population,  especially  the  peasantry,  have  derived  great  advan¬ 
tages  by  the,  in  every  other  respect,  indefensible  partition  of  Poland.  In  Russian 
Poland  the  peasantry  are,  we  must  also  admit,  in  a  fur  more  easy  condition  than 
they  were  under  independent  Poland. 


CHAPTER  Yl. 

RUSSIAN  TREATIES  WITH  OTHER  POWERS. 

Or  the  treaties  which  Russia  has  negotiated  with  foreign  states  since  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  those  with  Turkey  arc  among  the  most  important.  By  the 
treaty  of  17/4  and  1775,  and  1779,  Turkey  ceded  to  Russia,  Jenekel,  Kirtch, 
Asoph,  &c.,  and  stipulates  for  the  freedom  of  Russian  commerce  in  the  Black 
Sea,  &c.  By  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  signed  at 


*  By  the  general  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  “  Tile  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception 
of  those  provinces  and  districts  which  arc  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  following  articles,  is 
united  to  Russia.  It  shall  he  irrcwocably  bound  to  the  Russian  empire  :  by  its  constitution  it  is  to 
be  pnjoyed  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever.  His 
imperial  majesty  reserves  to  himself  the  power  of  determining  the  extent  of  that  part  of  bis  states, 
which  is  to  be  separately  administered,  as  he  shall  deem  fit.  He  will  take  with  his  other  titles 
that  of  Czar,  King  of  Poland,  according  to  the  customary  formula  of  his  other  possessions. 

"“.The  Polish  subjects  of- Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  shall  enjoy  a  representation,  and  national 
institutions,  modified  into  such  forms  of  government  as  the  powers  upon  whom  they  depend  may 
judge  expedient  to  grant.” 
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Constantinople  in  1783,  various  privileges  of  navigation  and  trade  are  ceded  to 
Russia.  By  treaty  of  friendship,  January  8,  1784,  further  concessions  are  made 
by  the  Porte  to  Russia.  In  1792,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  the  latter  ceded  to  Russia  Oxzakov  and  the  country  between  the  Bug 
and  the  Dniester. ,  Treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  signed  December,  1798, 
stipulates  peace,  friendship,  mutual  succour,  &c.  By  the  proclamation  of  the 
28th  January,  1801,  the  emperor  declares  Georgia  to  be  a  Russian  possession., 
The  treaty  of  armistice,  1807,  stipulates  for  peace,  &c.,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  signed  in  May,  1812,  Russia  acquired  the 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia,  making  the  Pruth  the 
boundary  of  Russia. 

The  treaty  of  Ackerman,  signed  in  October,  1826,  confirms  all  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  transfers,  de  facia,  the  islands  of  the  Danube 
opposite  Kilia  and  Ismael  to  Russia ;  and  places  Moldavia  and  Walachia  under 
the  tutelage  of  Russia,  acknowledging  a  certain  right  of  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  in  the  affairs  of  Servia.  Perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  free 
election,  by  the  people,  of  their  Hospodars,  are  stipulated  for  by  a  separate  act  of 
the  treaty  of  Ackerman.  (,_ 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  signed  at  Adrianople,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1829,  gives  de  facto  the  command  of  the  Danube  to  Russia ;  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  latter  over  Georgia,  Mingrelia  (Circassia),  Imeritia,  'Gouriel, 
and  the  other  Caucasian  states  is  acknowledged  by  the  Porte  under  the  fourth 
article  of  this  treaty.  The  tutelage  of  Russia  over  the  Danubean  principalities, 
and  the  utmost  freedom  to  Russian  navigation  and  commerce,  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  are  also  stipulated  for  in  this  celebrated  treaty.  A  separate  act  is 
annexed  regarding  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  The  treaty  of  Unker-Skelessi  was 
another  remarkable  convention,  but  its  provisions  are  considered  to  have  expired, 
or,  are  not  admitted.  Russia  has  negotiated  treaties  of  peace,  friendship,  and 
commerce,  with  Persia,  China,  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the 
United  States,  Greece,  jointly  or  separately,  and  with  nearly  all  other  countries. 

The  treaties  and  conventions  of  any  consequence,  which  England  and  Russia 
have  signed,  are  the  following. 

In  1750  Great  Britain  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1746,  between 
Russia  and  Austria;  and  in  1755  and  1761,  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce 
were  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  convention  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Russia,  signed  25th  of  March,  1793,  admitted  British  ves¬ 
sels  and  their  cargoes  in  the  ports  acquired  by  Russia  in  the  Black  Seas;  and 
reduces  the  duties  on  their  cargoes  one-fourth.  By  the  treaty  of  1797,  between 
England  and  Russia,  freedom  of  navigation  and  trade  between  both  countries  was 
established,  and  perfect  equality  of  duties  to  be  paid  on  merchandize,1  whether 
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imported  or  exported  by  Russian  ships  or  subjects,  or  by  British  ships  and  sub¬ 
jects.  Treaties  of  alliance,  See.,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  were  signed 
29th  of  December,  1798,  and  June,  1799,  1801,  and  1805. 

*  Conventions,  with  England  were  signed  at  Orebro  in  1812,  and  at  Reichenbach 
and  at  Peterwalden  in  1813.  Peace,  &c.,  and  slave-trade  stipulations,  general 
treaty  of  -Vienna  1815.  Treaty,  Russian  Dutch  loan,  at  London,  1815.  Conven¬ 
tion  and  award,  treaty  of  Ghent,  July,  1822.  Convention,  South-western  coast 
of  America,  1825.  British  orders  in  council,  admitting  Russian  vessels  in  ports 
of  British  possessions,  1827.  Convention,  Russian  Dutch  loan,  November, 
1831.  Acts  of  Parliament  Russian  Dutch  loan  and  Greek  loan,  1832.  Con¬ 
vention,  slave  trade,  St.  Petersburg,  1835.  Treaty  with  England,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Turkey,  signed  at  London  in  T841 ;  which  was  followed  by  England 
and  Austria  invading  Syria,  and  causing  its  evacuation  by  Ibrahim  Pacha. 


Convention  between  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia;  signed  at  St,- Petersburg,  February  28-16,  1825. 

Art.  I.  It.is  agreed  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
not  be  troubled  or  molested,  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
either  in  navigating  the  same,  in  fishing  therein,  or  in  landing  at  such  parts  of  the  coast  as 
shall  not  have  been  already  occupied,  in  order  to.  trade  with  the  natives,  under,  the  restric¬ 
tions  and  conditions  specified  in  the  following  articles. 

II.  lu  order  to  prevent  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing,  exercised  upon  the  ocean 
by  the  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  from  becoming  the  pretext,  for  an  illicit 
commerce,  it  is  agreed  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  hind  at  any 
place  where  there  may  be  a  Russian  establishment,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor 
or  commandant ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Russian  subjects  shall  not  land,  without  per¬ 
mission,  at  any  British  establishment  on  the  North-west  Coast. 

III.  The  fine  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
upon  the  coast  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west,  shall  be 
drawn  in  the  manner  following  : 

Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island, 
which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  54  deg.  40  min.  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  131st  and 
the  133d  deg.  of  W.  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich),  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the 
north 'along  the  channel  called  Portland  Channel ,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  continent 
where  it  strikes  the  56th  deg.  N.  latitude;  from  this  last-mentioned  point,  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  .the  coast,  as  far 
as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  deg.  of  W.  longitude  (of  the  same  meridian)  ;  and, 
finally,  from  the  said  point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  deg.,  in  its 
prolongation  as  far  as  tljp  Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and 
British  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America  to  the  north-west. 

IV.  With  reference  to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid  down  in  the  preceding  Article  it  is 
understood ; 

1st.  That  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales  Island  shall  belong  wholly  to  Russia. 

2d.  That  wherever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  coast,  from  the  56th  deg.  of  N.  latitude  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st 
deg.  of  W.  longitude,  shall- prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  marine  leagues 
from  the  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  British  Possessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to 
belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned,  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  windings  of 
the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance. of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom. 

V.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by  either  of  the  two . 
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parties  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  two  preceding  articles  to  the  possessions  of  the 
other :  consequently,  British  subjects  shall  not  form  any  establishment  either  upon  the 
coast,  or  upon  the  border  of  the  continent  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  pos¬ 
sessions,  as  designated  in  the  two  preceding  Articles  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  no  establishment 
shall  be  formed  by  Russian  subjects  beyond  the  said  limits. 

VI.  It  is  understood  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  arrive,  whether  from  the  ocean,  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall 
for  ever  enjoy  tlie  light  of  navigating  freely,  and  .without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all 
the  rivers  aud  streamy  which,  in  their  course  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  may  cross  the  line 
of  demarcation  upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  Article  III.  of  the  present  convention. 

VII.  It  is  also  understood,  that,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  signature  of  the 
present  convention,  tl.is  vessels  of  the  two.  powers,  or  those  belonging  to  their  respective  sub¬ 
jects,  shall  mutually  Jie  at  liberty  to'frequent,  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  in¬ 
land  seas,  the  gulfs,  havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III.  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

VIII.  The  Port  of  Sitka,  or  Novo  Archangclsk,  shall  be  open  to  the  commerce  and 
vessels  of  British  subjects  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  convention.  In  the  event  of  an  extension  of  this  term  of  ten 
years  being  granted  to  any  other  power,  the  like  extension  shall  be  granted  also  to  Great 
Britain. 

IX.  The  abovementioned  liberty  of  commerce  shall  not  apply  to  the  trade  in  spirituous 
liquors,  in  fire  arms,  or  other  arms,  gunpowder  or  other  ■warlike  stores  ;  the  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  reciprocally  engaging  not  to  permit  the  abovementioned  articles  to  be  sold  or 
delivered,  in  any  manner  whatever,  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 

X.  Every  British  or  Russian  vessel  navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  storms  or  by  accident,  to  take  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the  respective  parties,  shall 
bo  at  liberty  to  refit  therein,  to  provide  itself  with  all  necessary  stores,  and  to  put  to 
sea  again,  without  paying  any  other  than  port  and  lighthouse  dues,  which  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  paid  by  national  vessels.  In  case,  however,  the  master  of  such  vessel  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchandize  in  order  to  defray  his 
expenses,  he  shall  conform  himself  to  the  regulations  and  tariffs  of  the  place  where  he  may 
have  landed. 

XI.  In  every  case  of  complaint  on  account  of  an  infraction  of  the  articles  of  the  present 
convention,  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  without  pre¬ 
viously  acting  or  taking  any  forcible  measure,  shall  make  an  exact  and  circumstantial 
report  of  the  matter  to  their  respective  courts,  who  engage  to  settle  the  same  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  a  ccording  to  the  principles  of  justice. 

XII.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London,  within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  >  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms.  ' 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  twenty-eighth — sixteenth — day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Trkatv  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor 
of  all.  the  Russias,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  January  11,  1843.  Ratifica¬ 
tions  exchanged  at  London,  January  31,  1843. 

In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being  desirous  of  extending,  increasing,  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  commercial  relations  between  their  respective  dominions  and  possessions,  and 
of  thereby  procuring  all  possible  facilities  and  encouragements  for  those  of  their  subjects 
who  partake  in  (hose  relations  ;  and  being  persuaded  that  nothing  can  more  contribute  to 
the  accomplishment  of  their  mutual  wishes  in  this  respect,  than  the  reciprocal  abolition  of 
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the  differential  and  countervailing  duties  which  are  at  present  exacted  and  levied  on  the 
vessels  or  produce  of  either  of  the  two  states  in  the  ports  of  the  ptlier,  have  named  their 
plenipotentiaries  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  this  effect,  that  is  to  say  : 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  Articles : 

Aiit.  I.  There  shall  be  reciprocal  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  for  the  ships 
and  subjects  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Powers,  in  all  parts  of  their  respective  dominions 
where  navigation  and  commerce  are  at  present  allowed,  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed,  to 
the  ships  and  subjects  of  any  other  nation.  . 

II.  From  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  British 

vessels  arriving  in,  or  departing  from,  the  ports  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus¬ 
sias,  and  Russian  vessels  arriving  in,  or  departing  from,  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of- Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  possessions  of  her  Britannic- Majesty,  shall 
be  subject  to  no  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges,  of  whatsoever  nature  they  may  be,  than 
those  which  are  now,  or  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  on  national  vessels,  on  their  entering 
into,  or  departing. from,  such  ports.  -  .  — 

III.  In  consideration  that  British  ships  arriving  directly  from  other  countries  than  those 
belonging  to  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  are  admitted  with  their  cargoes  ^into  the  ports 
of  the  Russian  empire,  without  paying  any  other  duties  ■whatsoever  . than  those  payable  by . 
Russian  vessels  ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  advantages,  which,  in  this. respect,  the  present 
treaty  specifically  grants  to  British  commerce  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland ;  it  is 
agreed  that  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  Russian 
vessels  arriving  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  the  Niemcn,  or  any  other  river  which  forms 
the  outlet  of  a  navigable  stream,  having  its  source  in  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the . 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  or  passing  through  the  said  dominions,  shall  be  admitted,  with 
their  cargoes,  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
all  the  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  those  vessels 
arrived  directly  from  Russian  or  Finnish  ports,  with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
agreed  upon  by  the  present  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce.  In  like  manner,  Russian 
vessels  proceeding  from  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  British  possessions,  for  the 
mouth  pf  any  of  the  abovementionpd  rivers,  shall  be  treated  as  if  they  were  returning  to 
a  port  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  or  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland.  It  is,  however,  under¬ 
stood,  that  these  privileges  shall  apply  to  Russian  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  with  respect  to 
places  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  abovementioned  rivers,  only  so  long  as  British  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  shall  be  treated  at  those  places,  on  their  arrival  and  departure,  on  the 
same  footing  with  Russian  vessels. 

.  IV.  All  productions  of  the  soil,  industry,  and  art  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  including  the  said  productions  which  may  bo 
exported  by  the  rivers  or  streams  mentioned  in  the-  preceding  Article,  and  which  may  be 
imported  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  and  also  all  the  productions  of  the  soil,  industry,  and  art  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  which  may  be  imported  into  the  ports  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  shall  enjoy  reciprocally,  in  all  respects,  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities,  and  may  be  imported  and  exported  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
in  vessel1  of  the  one  as  in  vessels  of  the  other  High  Contracting  -Party. 

V.  All  articles  which  are  not  the  productions  of  the  soil,  industry',  and  art  of  the  re¬ 
spective  states  or  of  their  possessions,  and  which  may  be  legally  imported  from  the  ports  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  as  likewise  from  those  of  the  rivers  and  streams 
mentioned  in  the  third  Article,  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and. Ireland,  and  of  all  the  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  in  Russian  vessels,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  duties  only  as  w’ould  be  payable  upon  the  same  articles  as  if  they  were 
imported  in  British  vessels. 

In  like,  manner,  all  articles  which  are  not  the  productions  of  the  soil,  industry,  and  art 
of  the  respective  states,  or  of  their  possessions,  and.  which  may  bo  legally  imported  from 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  all  the  possessions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  into 
the  ports  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  British  vessels,  shall  be  subject 
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to  the  same  duties  only  which  would  be  payable  upon  the  same  articles  if  they  were  im¬ 
ported  in  Russian  vessels.  {  j. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  grants  by  this  treaty  -  to  Russian  navigation  and  trade,  all  the 
benefits  and  privileges  of  navigation  and  commerce  now  enjoyed,  or  which  may  hereafter  i 
be  enjoyed,  by  the  most  favoured  nations,  under  existing  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  or  in 
virtue  of  orders  in  council,  or  treaties.  "7. 

VI.  All  merchandize  and  articles  of  commerce  which,  according  to  the  stipulations  of 

the  present  treaty,  or  according  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  in  force  in  the  respective 
countries,  may  be  legally  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  dominions  and'possessions  of 
the  two  High  Contracting' Parties,  either  under  the  British  flag,  or  under  the  Russian  flag, 
shall,  in  like  manner,  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  - 
other  state,  or  in  national  vessels :  and  the  same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  advantages 
shall  be  granted  upon  all  merchandize  and  articles  of  commerce  which  may  be  legally 
exported  from  the  ports  of  either  state,  whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  one  or  in  vessels 
of  the  other  state.  : - ~ - 

VII.  All  merchandize  and  articles  of  commerce  which  shall  be  imported  into,  depo¬ 
sited  or  warehoused  in,  the  ports  of  the  dominions  and  possessions  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  shall  be  subject,  while  so  warehoused,  to  the  same  regulations,  conditions,  and  ~ 
duties,  whether  imported  in  British  or  in  Russian  vessels.  In  the.  same..  manner,the 
re-exportation  of  such  merchandiz.c  or'  articles  of  ^commerce  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  same  duties,  whether  exported  in  British  or  in 
Russian  vessels. 

VIII.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  either  of  the 
two  governments,  or  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent  acting  in  its  name  or  under 
its  authority,  in  the  purchase  of  any  production  of  the  soil,  industry,  or /art  of  either  of  the 
two  states  and  their  possessions,  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  other,  on  account  of  the 
nationality  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  article  may  have  been  imported  ;  it  being  the  fixed 
intention  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  that  no  difference  or  distinction  whatever  shall  be 
made  in  this  respect. 

IX.  In  regard  to  the  commerce  to  be  carried  on  in  Russian  vessels  with  the  British 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  her  Britannic  Majesty  consents  to  grant  to  the  subjects  of 
nis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  same  advantages  and  privileges  as  are  or 
may  be  enjoyed,  under  any  treaty  or  act  of  parliament,  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
most  favoured  nation  ;  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  which  are  or 
may  become  applicable  to  the  vessels  and  subjects  of  any  other  state  enjoying  the  same 
advantages  and  privileges  for  trading  with  the  said  possessions. 

X.  The  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  shall  not .  apply  to  the  coasting  trade  carried 
on  between  port  and  port  in  the  dominions  of  either  contracting  party,  by  the  sailing  or 
steam  vessels  of  the  other,  so  far  as  regards  the  carrying  of  passengers,  merchandize,  or 
articles  of  commerce ;  this  trade  being  reserved  exclusively  to  national' vessels. 

XI.  The  vessels  and  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall,  by  the  present 
treaty,  reciprocally  enjoy  all  such  advantages,  immunities,  and  privileges,  in  the  ports  of 
their  respective  dominions  and  possessions,  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  most  favoured  nations  ;  the  intention  being  to  secure,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  the  British  possessions,  to  Russian  vessels  and  subjects,  the  full  and  entire  advan¬ 
tages  of  navigation  and  commerce  granted  by  existing  laws  and  acts  of  parliament,  "orders 
in  council,  or  treaties,  to  other  powers,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted;  and,  in  like 
manner,  British  vessels"  and  subjects  shall  enjoy,  in  the  ports  of  the  dominions  and  posses¬ 
sions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  full  and  entire  advantages  of  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce  granted  by  existing  laws,  regulations,  and  ordinances,  or  by  treaties, 
to  foreign  powers,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted.  And  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
engage  reciprocally  not  to  grant  any  favours,  privileges,  or  immunities  whatsoever,  in 
matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other  state,  which 
shall  not  be  also  at  the  same  time  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  other  High  Contracting 
Party,  gratuitously,  if  the  concession  in  favour  of’  the  other  state  shall  have  been  gra-  - 
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tuitous,  or  upon  giving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  compensation  or  equivalent,  in  case 
the' concession  shall  have  been  conditional. 

XII.  It  is  understood  that,  in  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Russian  pos¬ 
sessions  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  the  convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg, 
on  the  16th — 28th — February,  .1825,  continues  in  force. 

XIII.  Any  British  or  Russian  vessel  which  may  be  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  or 
by  accident  to  take  shelter  in  the  ports  of  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  refit  therein,  to  procure  all  necessary  stores,  and  to  put  to  sea  again,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  other  than  port  and  lighthouse  dues,  which  shall  be  the  same  as  those  payable  by 
national  vessels.  In  case,  however,  the  master  of  such  vessel  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  merchandize  in  order  to  defray  his  expenses,  he  shall  be  bound 
to  conform  to  the  regulations  and  tariffs  of  the  place  to  which  he  may  have  come. 

In  the  event  of  a  vessel  being  wrecked  at  a  place  belonging  to  cither  of  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties,  there,  shall  not  only  bo  afforded  to  the  persons  shipwrecked  every  kind  of 
assistance,  but,  moreover,  the  merchandize  and  effects  which  they  may  have  thrown  over¬ 
board,  or  which  jnay  have  been  saved,  shall  not  be  seized  or  detained  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever.'  The  said  effects  and  merchandize  shall,  on  the  contrary,  be  preserved  and 
restored  on  payment  of  the  same  rate  of  salvage,  and  of  customs  or  other  duties,  which 
would  have  been  payable  iif The  like  case  of  a  wreck  of  a  national  vessel.  In  the  case 
either  of  shipwreck,  or  of  a  vessel  being  driven  into  port  by  stress  of  weather,  the  respective 
consuls,  vice-consuls,  or  commercial  agents,  shall  be  authorized  to  interpose  in  order  to 
afford  the  necessary  assistance  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 

XIV.  The  consuls,  vice-consuls,  or  commercial  agents  of  each  of  the  two  High.  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  receive  from  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  such  assistance  as  can  by  law  be  given  to  them,  for  the  recovery  of  deserters  from 
ships  of  war  or  merchant  vessels  of  their  respective  countries. 

XV.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  during  the  space  of  ten  years,  dating 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  thereof ;  and  further,  until  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  after  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of 
its  intention  to  put  an  end  thereto  ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reserving  to  itself 
the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  nine  years  :  and 
it  is  agreed  between  them,  that  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  such  notice  shall 
liave  been  received  by  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  from  the  other,  the  present 
treaty,  and  all  the  stipulations  contained  therein,  shall  cease  to  be  binding  on  the  two 
parties. 

XVI.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  exchanged  at 
London,  at  the  expiration  of  one  month,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Li  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  fixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three. 

Separate  Art.  I.  The  commercial  intercourse'  of  Russia  with  the  kingdoms  of  Swe¬ 
den  and  Norway  being  regulated  by  special  stipulations,  which  may  hereafter  be  renewed, 
and  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  regulations  applicable  to  foreign  commerce  in  general,  the 
two  High  Contracting  Parties,  being  desirous  of  removing  from  their  commercial  relations 
every  kind  of  doubt  or  cause  for  discussion,  have  agreed  that  those  special  stipulations 
granted  in  favour  of  the  commerce  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  consideration  of  equivalent 
advantages  granted  in  those  countries  to  the  commerce  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  shall 
in  no  case  apply  to  the  relations  of  commerce  and  navigation  established  between  the  two 
High  Contracting  Parties  by  the  present  treaty. 

II.  It  is  understood,  in  like  manner,  that  the  exemptions,  immunities  and  privileges 
hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  not  be  considered  as  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  recipro¬ 
city  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  this  date,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1.  The  exemption  from  navigation  dues  during  the  first  three  years,  which  is  enjoyed 
by  vessels  built  in  Russia,  and  belonging  to  Russian  subjects ; 

2.  The  exemptions  of  the  like  nature  granted  in  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 
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the  sea  of  Asopli,  and  the  Danube,  to  such  Turkish  vessels  arriving  from  ports  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire,  situated  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  do  not  exceed  eighty  lasts  burden ; 

3.  The  permission  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  government  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  to  import  duty  free,  or  on  payment  of  moderate  duties,  into  the  ports  of  the  said  go¬ 
vernment,  dried  or  salted  fish,  as  likewise  certain  kinds  of  furs,  and  to  export  therefrom,  in 
tlie  same  manner,  com,  rope  and  cordage,  pitch,  and  ravensduck  ; 

4.  The  privilege  of  the  Russian  American  company  ; 

.  5.  The  privilege  of  the  Steam  Navigation  companies  of  Lubeck  and  Havre ;  lastly, 

6.  The  immunities  granted  in-  Russia  to  certain  English  companies,  called  “  Yacht 
Clubs.”  - '  -  . 

The  present  separate  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  in¬ 
serted,  word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifi¬ 
cations  thereof  exchanged  at  the  same  time.  _ 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  fixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three. 

CONVENTION  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ant.  I.  It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers  shall 
be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  coasts,  upon  points  which  may  not  already,  have  been  occupied,  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the  restrictions  and  conditions  determined 
by  the  following  Article  : 

II.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  exercised  upon 
the  great  ocean,  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  from  becoming 
the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  re¬ 
sort  to  any  port  where  there  is  a  Russian  establishment,  without  the  permission  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  or  commander ;  and  that  reciprocally  the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort,  without 
permission,  to  any  establishment  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  north-west  coast. 

III.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  hereafter  there  shall  not  be  found  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any  establishment  upon  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north  of  fifty-four  degrees 
and  forty  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  and  that  in  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be  none 
formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel. 

IV.  It  is  nevertheless  understood,  that  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  counting  from  the 
signature  of  the  present  convention,  the  ships  of  both  powers,  or  which  belong  to  their  citi¬ 
zens  or  subjects  respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any' hindrance  whatever, 
the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbours,  and  creeks,  upon  the  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
Article,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  country. 

V.  All  spirituous  liquors,  firearms,  or  other  arms,  powder,  and  munitions  of  vvar  of 

every  kind,  are  always  excepted  from  this  same  commerce  permitted  by  the  preceding  arti¬ 
cle  ;  and  the  two  powers  engage  reciprocally,  neither  to  sell,  or  sutler  them  to  be  sold,  to 
the  natives,  by  their  respective,  citizens  and  subjects,  nor  by  any  person  who  may  be  under 
their  authority.  It  is  likewise  stipulated,  that  tills  restriction  shall  never  afford  a  pretext, 
nor  be  advanced  in  any  case,  to  authorize  either  search  or  detention  of  the  vessels,  seizure 
of  the  merchandize,  or,  in  fine,  any  measure  of  constraint  whatever  towards  the  merchants 
or  the  crews  who  may  cariy  on  this  commerce ;  the  High  Contracting  Powers  reciprocally 
reserving  to  themselves  to  determine  upon  the  penalties  to  be  incurred,  and  to  inflict  the 
punishment  in  case  of  the  contravention  of  this  Article,  by  their  respective  citizens  or 
subjects.  ?.  '  '  . 

Signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  17th— 5th — of  April,  1824.  .  j 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION  OF  RUSSIA. 

Russia  may  be  said  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  every  material  like  those 
which  can  be  drawn,  by  the  labour  of  her  serfs,  from  her  mines  and  forests ;  and 
of  every  foreign  manufactured  article,  in  order  that  the  labour  of  those  serfs,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery  either  imported  or  made  in  the  country,  and  directed  by 
skilful  foreign  artisans,  shall  be  made  to  produce  articles  either  similar  to,  or 
that  maybe  substituted  for,  those  of  foreign  manufacture.  We  readily  admit  that 
this  prohibitive  system  so  generally  injurious  to  the  empire,  may  be  very  profitable 
to  the  nobles  at  Moscow  and  elsewhere,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  cheaply 
and  coarsely  fed  and  clad  serfs. 

Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  and  carrying  on  her  manufactures,  per-, 
mits  the  importation  of  mathematical,  optical,  astronomical,  and  agricultural  in¬ 
struments,  newly-invented  machinery  and  models  of  machines,  mules,  and  all 
the  materials  enumerated  hereafter  in  Table  I.  of  the  Tariff,  required  in  the  arts. 

Cotton  twist,  still  required  by  her^and  sheep’s  wool,  several  other  articles, 
not  enumerated,  are  admitted  at  small  nominal  duties. 

A  recent  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of  her  commercial  legislation  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  promulgated  as  a  return  to  liberal  trading  principles:  but  on  examining  the 
prohibitions  abolished,  we  discover  that  they  are  either  of  no  great  importance,  or 
that  the  duties  substituted  are  so  high  as  to  preclude  any  profitable  legitimate  im¬ 
portation  into  Russia  of  manufactured  goods. 

Before  1805,  woollens,  cottons,  and  silk  goods  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
for  consumption  generally,  on  paying  either  fixed,  or  ad  valorem,  duties,  varying  from, 

5  to  45  per  cent.  On  the  19th  March  that  year,  the  ad  valorem  duties  on  woollens 
were  changed  into  fixed  duties,  and  a  new  tariff  promulgated,  admitting  gene¬ 
rally  all  goods  for  consumption.  Prohibitions  were  afterwards  substituted. 

According  to  the  terms  of  an  Ukase,  dated  March,  1816,  it  was  expected  that 
Russia  would  return  to  a  more  liberal  commercial  system.  That  ukase  sets  forth: 

“  After  the  liberal  and  satisfactory  arrangements,  political  and  commercial,  which 
have  been  concluded  between  the  powers  of  Europe  (at  Vienna),  we  have  thought 
it  for  the  public  benefirtSTnake  some  alterations  in  the  prohibiting  system  of  out¬ 
trade.  For  this  we  appointed  in  the  beginning  of  last  year  (1815),  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  new  tariff.  Having  now  heard  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  ~ 
state,  and  ourselves  having  examined  into  all  the  particulars  relative  thereto,  we 
have  judged  it  necessary  to  allow  the  importation  of  several  foreign  articles  prohi¬ 
bited  by  the  last  tariff,  continuing,  however,  in  force  the  prohibition  of  some 
others.” 

The  following  are  the  principal  changes  made  in  the  Russian  Tariff  of  Russian 
customs  duties  since  the  year  1816  : 
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Tariff,  1838— (continued).  Iro 

- liemp,  with  coloured  design!,  Ac.,  in  imi- 

taciun  of  those  of  Turkey  and  Cashmere,  lb. 
Linens,  tablecloths.'napLins,  towels,  &C., 

Silk  goods,  pure  or  mired,  of  one  colour 
and  changeable,  plain  and  with  woven 

ajTsaUns^taflhtLI^levamiims^sergrs^as 
ofone  colour  .. .°. do. 

—  with  gold -or  silver,  fine  or  false......*  do. 

Handkerchiefs  as  foregoing  from  7  r.  50  c.  to 
Silk  transparent  from  15  rbls.  per  lb.  to 

Woollens,  yarn  white  and  dyed . pood 

Cloths,  kerseymeres,  ladieh’  cloths,  rat* 

teen«,  black,  blue  black,  green,  deeper 
than  gazon,  of  one  colour,  or  mixed 
with  white,  as  well  as  white  and  blue 

whites . do. 

Cloths  as  before  of  every  colour  not  named, 

and  of  various  colours  mixed . d~ 

Flannels,  velvets,  plush.  &c . .  c 

Handkerchiefs  and  shawls  in  imitation  of 
Cashmeres . . . i 

—  embroidered  or  made  up  with  fringes. 


.  _ _ _ ju  inch  flowered  . ..  d< 

Fabrics  of  linen  and  hemp,  pure  or  mixed 
'  as  rated) . d( 


’  with  cotton  (excepting  as 


l'ieces  dyed  one  colour,  figured,  stuped 
or  embroidered,  not  separately  specified,  do. 

Handkerchicls.  ditto . . . do. 

—  and  cloths  printed .  I 

Pottery,  varm-bed  pieces,  pots  and  objects 
of  all  sorts,  while,  varnished  and  not 
varnished,  except  objects  not  specially 

denominated  . do. 

Liuen  aud hempen  yarn,  combed  or  not..  d». 


—  with  ivory  and  pearl.  & 
Fine  cutlery . 


Extort  Duties. 


luternal 
IS  imgation 


—  by  land . 

Tallow . 

Wheat . 

Potash,  pearlasb. &c... 
Flaxseed,  by  sea . 

—  by  land . 

llempsecd.  by  si  a  .. .. 

—  by  laud . 


NEW  RUSSIAN  TARIFF  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES,  AS  ISSUED  IN 
NOVEMBER,  1841. 

Table  1. — Articles  admitted  free,  distinguishing  those  the  Exportation  of  which  is- pro 
hibited,  those  exported  free  of  Duty,  and  those  on  which  Export  Duties  are  paid. 


ARTICLES. 

Export  Duties  in  Hus 
Stan  Silver  Currency 

Export  Doties  in 
English  Sterling. 

-Acorns  of  oak  or  balumut . i 

Animals  killed,  as  bears,  wild  boars,  elks,  reindeer,  &c . i 

—  camels,  alive . i 

— -  asses  and  mules . i 

Ashes,  crude,  not  washed  m  lyes . 

—  remaining  from  the  smelting  or  refusing  of  gold  or  silver . 

Asphaltss  (Jews*  pitch),  in  pieces,  and  all  shapoa . : . 

Birds,  not  alive,  of  all  Muds . 

——printed,  and  manuscripts  in  all  languages,  not  bound  (iu  brochures)  . 
Bricks,  common  and  fireproof,  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  and  Azof  Seas,  and 

of  the  Dauube  . . 

Bristles,  by  land . . . 

prohibited 

prohibited 

dn. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

£  s.  d. 

Coins  an/ medals  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  foreign,  ttussmn  stamped,  of 

do- 

0  1.1 

do. 

"-1  *  1  " 

gold  and  silver  or  platina  . . . . 

—  of  copper,  at  30  ro.  bank-notes  per  pood,  add  the  new  copper  coins  in 

silver  currency . : . 

Coals,  charcoal,  and  turf . 

purposes . . 

Charts,  geographic,  and  globes . 

Clay,  of  all  kinds,  used  for  making  china  and  porcelain,  stoves,  pots,  clny 

for  clarifying  sugar,  and  fullers’  earth . 

Crucibles,  of  all  kinds,  and  moulds  of  clay . . . 

Clover  aud  hay  . . , . 

Cural,  and  beads  of  coral,  not  wrought . 

Cement  (puzzolan  and  trass) . 

Cuttings  or  dippings  of  paper . . . 

Corn,  baled  for  passengers'  use . 

Cork,  unmanufactured . - . 

Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  not  set . 

—  garnets,  real  (the  stone)  not  set . ! 

do. 

t: 

.  d”: 

( nmtlmied ) 
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ARTICLES. 


Seeds,  poppy  seed . - . * . 

- bempseed,  by  sea . 

- ditto  by  land- . - . 

— -  turoip  or  rape  seed,  by  sea.. . . 

- ditto  by  land«<  *• . - . 

- rhubarb  seed . . . * . 

- worm  seed . 

Smelting-pots 'and -crucibles  of  all  kinds, and  moulds  of  cJay . 

Samples  of  various  stud's,  brought  from  Abroad,  less  than  1  arobine  (2b 
inches)  iu  length,  pasted  on  sheets  and  bound  in  books  '  . 1 

Tiles  lor  roofing,  at  the  ports  of  the  black,  and  Azof  Seas,  and  the  Danube. 
Wood— buibling-wond,  deals,  fee.,  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  and  Azof  Seas. 

and  to  the  Danube,  twigs  for  baskets,  to  ditto . % . 

—  firewood,  oak  balks  (klaps  or  ptpewood)  hoops,  common  reeds,  splin¬ 
ters  for  stucco  work,  ropes,  and  sheets  of  bark,  brushwood,  shingles 

- bark  of  bircb,  oak,  or  elm,  ditto . - . 

- carpenters’  work  of  wood  to  the  inland  frontiers  of  Bessarabia,  and  to 

the  ports  of  the  Danube,  of  Hie  Black  and  Azof  Seas,  and  various -ar¬ 
ticles  for  domestic  use,  plaited,  of  twig  matting,  also  of  hair,  and 

various  vessels  of  wood . 

— —  casks,  empty,  or  in  pieces,  barrels,  staves,  and  coopers'  work 

-  wooden  ware,  painted,  polished,  und  plain,  unless  specially  named, 

“  the  ports  of  the  Black  and  Azof  Seas,  and  the  Dauube,  and  the 


customs  frontier  at  Bessarabia  .. 


Table  2. — List  of  Articles,  the  Importation  of  which  is  prohibited,  (list'-.-r.  -hi:-g  those 
the  Exportation  of  which  is  proliibited,  those  exported  free  of  Duty,  arid  those  on 
which  Export  Duties  are  levied.^ 


AHTIO  L  E  S. 


Measures &Currencj 


Albums  nr  books  with  while  or  coloured  paper . . 

Bank  notes,  imperial  exchequer  billets,  b.llets  of  the  deposit  fund. 


Bark  of  bircb,  oak,  elm.  fir. . * . 

Barley ;  viz.,  pearl  or  manna  crnnpof  all  kiuds . 

Beds  and  pillo  vs  oi  feathers,  except  those  for  use  of  passengers  arriving: 

in  Russia  by  land . . . .  . : . . .  1 

- ditto  ditto  by  tea . ? . 

— ^stuffed^with  hair  or  wool,  except  for  the  use  of  passengers  arriving  i 


Russia  by  land... 


Beer  of  all  kinds . 

Biscuits  and  crarknels . * 

Blanks,  or  printed  forms  for  bills  of  lading,  and  other  papers . ! 

Book*,  bound  white  counting-house  books  of  all  kinds . I 

Bronze;  entire  articles  of  bronze,  as  lustres  and  chandelier*,  girandoles.! 
~nd  all  others,  although  without  gold,  silver,  and  platinu,  and  not 


Coins,  known  under  the  denomination  of  billions,  berlius.  zwrolfers.  ditkas.i 
.  polzlotkas,  and  drouzlotkas,  (Polish) . , _ ! 

Clothes  and  articles  of  dress  for  men  and  women,  except  such  as  belong! 

to  passengers  arriving  in  Russia . . 

Clock* ;  viz.,  with  ornaments  of  metal,  marble,  alabaster,  &c . 

Carriages  and  equipages  of  all  kinds,  with  or  witho  “.springs,  eutire,  or  in 
separate  pieces,  except  such  as  are  brought  by  pas  engers  on  board  tin 
. . .  '”"1  *  *  u  h  paragraph  of  the  U41)ih  Ar. 


steamers,  and  those  mentioned  m  the  1 


seals  (marine  cats),  marine  dogs,  and  seals,  by  land  .. 

- ditto  ditto  by  se& . 

- all  articles  manufactured  of  fur,  except  caps-  -  - . 

Feathers,  pulled,  of  alk  kiuds . . . . . , . 

Galloon  of  gold,  silver,  tinsel,  silk,  worsted,  cotton,  thread,  also  half-silk. 

and  mixed  of  all  land . 

— fringes  of  gold,  &c.,  as  above  described . 

—  gauzes  of  gold,  silver,  and  tinsel . . . . 

Gold  lace  or  galloon  work,  and  gold  wire  twisted,  spangles:  also  all  gilt 
manufactured  articles... 


(continued) 
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Table  3. — Articles  admitted  on  the  Payment  of  Duties,  distinguishing  those  upon  which 
Export  Duties  are  levied,  those  which  are  exported  free  of  Duty,  and  those  the 
Exportation  of  which  is  prohibited. 


ARTICLES. 


Apate.  not  wrought . 

— —  wrought,  without  ornament* . 

-  ■  "  net  with  ornaments  of  bronze,  &c.*  . ... 

Alabaster,  unwrought . 

— —  wrought,  as  statues.  &c . 

- ditto  ami  ornamented... . 

Alkuh.  mineral,  and  natrum  biearbonicum  .. 


Alva  (conserve  of  quinces) . 

Amalgum  fur  silvering  mirrors] . 

Amber,  unmanufactured . - . 

- - manufactured . . . 

• - set  and  mouth-pieces  of  amber . 

Animals  ;t  viz.,  oxen,  bullocks,  and  buffaloes... 

— cows  and  heifers . 

—  calves,  sheep,  lambs,  shegoats,  and  kids  ... 


- ditto  and  turtles  dried,  salted,  or  pickled  .. 

—  imported  for  the  purposes  of  show  or  sale,  ei 


Anticorrosive  (dyestuffs)  . 

Antimony . . . 

Aquafortis,  and  spirits  of  nitre  and  nitric  acid.. . . 

Arsenic  in  pieces  or  in  powder . 

Ashes,  metallic,  and  of  lead . . 

—  of  pewter  (oxide  of  pewter) . 

- pot  and  pearl,  and  reed  ashes . 

Assya  (stewed  fruit),  including  tho  vessel . 

Auripigwentum  (orpiment)  ground  or  ungrouud. . 
Bandages,  of  all  kinds  and  springs  belonging 


Beds  and  pillow 

by  passengers,  above  the  quantity  allowed  * 


Bellows . 

Birch  tar . v . 

Birds  of  all  kinds  alive,  except  parrots  and  si 


\\i- 


14  0  8-9 1 
>  1  0 
>  0  3* 


*  It  is  understood  that  all  articles  allowed  to  he  imported  with  bronze,  applies  only  to  those  of  which  bronzcVtom- 
poses  the  smaller  portion.  Chandtlhrs,  girandoles,  and  other  articles  of  bronze  remaiu  piohibitcd  by  thej^ara. 
graph  relating  to  bronze,  even  although  sgates  should  fotm  part  of  their  composition. 

t(>n  admitting  cattle  driven  across  the  frontiers  of  Bessarabia  for  pasturage  or  wintering,  the  regulations  con¬ 
firmed  by  liis  Imperial  Majesty  on  the  30ib  September,  1830,  must  be  observed  at  tbe'custom-houses  of  Bessarabia. 
t  Foals  are  considered  as  full-grown  horses... 
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Table  4.— MEDICINAL  DRUGS. 

TIIE  EXPORTATION  OF  MEDICINAL  DRUGS  IS  EXEMPT  FROM  I)UTV. 


ARTICLES’  NAMES. 


ARTICLES’  NAMES. 


R  USSIAN. 


Ahsintliu  pontici  lierba  . 
—  oleum  d  istilUtum  . . . . 
Acacite,  priuu  spmosm  cr 


Acctosni  radix  . . 


Aci  >lioric 


exempt 


Acmellec  lierba  . 

Aconitl  lierba . 

Acori  oleum  distillatum .. 
,  Adrautln  albi  berba . 

—  liigri  berba . 


Alumeii  plumosum  .. 


Am.gallidis  berba . 

—  oleum  distillatum  .. . 
Angelico  satiric  radix.., 

—  oleum  distillatum...' 


An  ini  oleum  distilfatum. 

To  tliiB  article  is  assimilated  Anisi] 
stcllati  oleum. 

Anscrimc  radix . 

Antbortc  rutlix . 

Anthosi  ronsuiarmi  libanotidis  limes 

—  oleum  distillatum . . 

Apu  gravcolciitis  radix  (assimilated 
to  Petros  eliui  radix)  ' 


exempt 

exempt 

exempt 


Aqua  flnrum  naptlue  . . 

To  this  article  is  assimilated 
laurn  cerusi. 

I —  luvemlulic  (not  spirituous).. 
I—  mciithm  piperitm . 


tins  article. is  ussimilated  Soda] 

I  Aqnifoln  folia . 

lAquilcguc  lierba  (iissnmlated 
1  article  Althea* lierba) . . 

-  (lores  (assimilated  to  the  article} 

,  AIiIumu  (lores) . . 

Ari,  barbie  arum*.  radix . 

!  Aristolodim*  fabaccic  radix . 

— •  brnfiic  radix . 

•  rotunda*  rudtx . 

-  tnbolauu  radix . 

-  vulgaris  radix  et  lierba . 

To  this  article  is  assimilated  Ari; 


Arnino  muntan 


is,  berba  et  rad  ix  | 


.  (assimilated  . .  . 

Aristnlorhin*  vulgaris  radix) 

sari,  Nardi.sylvesir  •  '  . 

Aspalutlm  lignum .. 

;  Aspnrr gi  satm  radix 
AaphaKum  gunmii.. 

—  oleum  distillatum 
Asphodcli  radix.... 

Asplemum  scoloner. 

”  '  *  '  ?  an  scolopi  ndnum  lingua 
.pllicmarum  radix(  Pulypodii 

.  - . cuasiimlaied  to  this  article)  1 

AspJeiwo  lierba . 

Assiifaitida  guninu . . . 

|  Astragali  esenpt  radix . 

Auruntiorum  folia . 

lAurantiorum  cortex  oleum  di*tilla~ 

n,  oleum  tetbereum  berga- 


illalsatmtu*  folia  ....  . 

Balsamum  canadense . . . . 

I—  copaivn* . 

—  Peruviaiiutn,  album  et  nigrum  . 
tidutamim  Jiquidum  et  ticcam... 


exempt 


exempt 

exempt 
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All  the  foregoing  as  well  as  those  prohibited  are  exempt  from  export  duty. 

The  importation  of  medicines,  simple  or  composed,  new,  or  already  known,  but 
not  named  in  the  foregoing  table  of  medicinal  drugs,- cannot  be  allowed,  until 
there  has  been  presented  a  sample  to  the  department  of  exterior  commerce,  and 
by  its  intermediation  the  permission  of  the  college  of  medicine  obtained ;  such 
medicines  will  be  assimilated  by  the  college,  to  that  .which  in  the  present  table 
of  drugs  is  the  most  similar  to  it,  so  that  the  duties  tariffed  may  be  collected,  or 
the  article  passed  free  of  duty. 

All  persons  having  the  right  to. trade  in  Russia  may  impqrt  the  foregoing 
drugs  and  medicines.  , 

All  other  drugs  and  medicines  are  prohibited  except  the  following,  which  arc 
admitted  on  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and -2  copecs  per  rouble  as 
a  quarantine  duty. 

1.  Magnesia  lozenges  ;  2.  Acidiim  citri  concretum  (essential  salt  of  lemons);  3.  Pasta 
althese ;  4.  Pasta  liquiritim  •;  5.  Pasta  jujubae  ;  6.  Pastill®  menthas  piperita)  (peppermint 
lozenges)  ;  7.  Species  pectorales  Helvetica; ;  8.  Pannus  ceratus  antartlmticus  ;  9.  Emplastrum 
ad  fonticulos  (  Sr, hd  well's  issue  plaster) ;  10.  Essentia  zingibires  1  (essence  of  ginger); 
11.  Essentia  synapis  (essence  of  lnustard);  12.  Eau  pectorale  (aqua  month®  piperita;  spi- 
rituosa);  13.  Trochisci  ipecacuanha; ;  14. idling’s  worm-lozenges;  15.  Paregoric  lo¬ 
zenges;  16.  Stear’s  opodeldoc;  17.  Roob  antisiphilitique  de  Laffccteur;  18.  Ceratum 
sabin® ;  19.  Pomade  V6sicatoire  v6g5talo  dc  Biiclmer;  20.  Baume  d’lTollandr'\21.  Creosote, 
oleum  hyssopi  et  oleum  beristici ;  22.  Sel  de  Kreutznach,  Krcutznacbcr  Muttcrlaugensalz. 


4G4  OLD  AND  NEW  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

Abstract,  showing  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  Customs  Du¬ 
ties  at  the  Russian  Ports  and  Frontiers  in  Europe,  on  most  of  the  commo¬ 
dities  supplied  by  England  and  her  Colonies,  and  on  some  of  the  Articles 
furnished  by  other  Countries. 


Weight 

Measure. 


Old  Tariff  in¬ 
cluding  Quaran¬ 
tine  and  addi¬ 
tional  Duties. 


Sewing  needles . 

Sailmakers’  and  saddlers’  ditto . 

All  other  kinds . . . 

Aloes . 

Antimonv,  raw . 

Plated  wares . 

Dyewoods  m  blocks,  &c . 

—  ground  . 

Sandal,  yellow, sumach,  fusnc,»nd 

■  other  woods  for  yellow  colours. 

—  the  same  ground  . . . 

Spirits  and  wines ;  viz.,  arrack 

rum,  French  brandy  of  all  kinds 
up  to  10  degrees . 

—  above  10  and  up  to  15  degrees, 
the  fixed  duty  and  half  the 
amount,  additional. 

—  above  15  degrees,  double  the 
amount  of  the  fixed  duty. 

Wines  of  'all  kinds  except  those 

hereafter  hnmed . 

—  Austrian  and  Hungarian  by  th 

frontier . . . 

—  Moldavian,  -  Walachian,  an 

Greek,  except  Cyprus . 

—  Cyprus . 

—  ditto  in  bottle  . 

Champagne  and  St.  I’eray  . 

—  ilurgtindy  and  llhemsh . 

—  all  other  sorts  in  bottle . 

Porter . . 

—  in  bottle . 

Cider  . 

—  in  bottle . 

Borax,  raw 

Buttons  of  all  kinds,  except  the 
following,— metallic,  with  crcsti 
Ac.-  or  the  Russian  arms  upon 


Cochineal  . 

Chalk 

Blacking-  for  boots,  &c . 

Cotton,  wool . . . 

—  thread,  white . 

—  ditto,  coloured . 

—  thread,' red,  from  Adnunople  , 
Pins  , 

Tin  j  viz.,  in  sheets  . 


copecs. 
91  00 


do. 

do. 

"oxhoft 

boutcille] 

oxlioft 

bonteille] 


herquet 


31  00 
05  50 


57  37 
00  30 
45  90 


45  90 
43  44 
86  08 


14  00 

12  00 

24  00 
47  50 
14  75 
60  05 

25  71 
73  75 
08  50 
73  75 
77  or 

jhihited 


per  cent. 
12  05 


13  20 
12  05 

96  08 
8  93 
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articles. 

Weight 

Old  Tariff,  in¬ 
cluding  Qnnrnn- 

New 

Tariff. 

Reduction. 

Increase. 

Measure. 

tional  Duties. 

pood 

sil.  r. 

copecs. 

sil.  r. 

copccs. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Tin  plated  in  slieets  . 

] 

r 

...  1 

—  wrought,  but  not  varnished . 

do. 

do. 

f  pr° 

hihited  \ 

16 

prohibition 

taken  off 

—  gilt,  painted,  or  ornamented  ... 

do. 

J 

L 

24 

...  J 

22  55 

Ginger,  white,  grav.  and  black  .... 

do. 

12  85  . 

“  ground  and  rasped  . 

do. 

Gums,  copal . 

do. 

2  1 

1 

80 

—  sandarac  and  tragacantli . 

do. 

?2  12 

1 

80 

_  rliprry.lrpp  .... 

do. 

... 

28  69 

35 

22  00 

do. 

1 

74  30 

—  ditto,  manufactures  of . 

Indigo,  from  Guatemala  and  ,In- 

do. 

5 

16  37 

5 

4o 

5  64 

innica,  for  dyeing,  &c . 

do. 

4 

59  00 

5 

80 

26  36 

—  ditto,  in  powder . 

do. 

5 

18  52 

do. 

4 

26  36 

Ivory  and  fishes’  teeth,  in  pieces  ... 

do. 

80 

4  07 

filed  . 

do. 

1 

r 

50  -i 

do. 

... 

—  for  miniature  painting.. . 

do. 

7  pro 

J 

hihited  j 

3 

prohibition 

taken  ofT 

signs  . . 

Woollen  Manufactures.  —  Cloths 

livre 

L 

‘  3 

50  J 

and  mixed  cloths  and  ker¬ 
seymeres,  black,  blue,  green 
.  and  of  all  these  colours . 

do. 

3 

44  25 

3 

.  50 

1  67 

—  of  all  other  colours . 

do. 

72  12 

4  57 

Metals. — Lead  in  pigs,.&c . 

berquet 

25  50 

292  16 

—  other  kinds  . 

livre 

|pro 

hihited 

30 

prohibition 

taken  off 

Furs. — Marten  and  racoon  t. . 

do. 

91  80 

8  93 

Paper  of  all  kinds  not  speciallv 
enumerated . 

do. 

.  pro 

hihited 

55 

prohibition 

taken  off 

Pimento,  Jamaica . 

44  25 

3 

60 

4  67 

—  ground  . 

Fish.  —  Herrings,  salted  nnd 

i  do. 

4 

59  00 

4 

50 

1  96 

smoked  . 

—  pickled  (except  English  f 

barrel 

r 

28  69 

68  85 

... 

35 

90  ‘ 

23  00 

30  72 

Scotch  nnd  Dutch)  .  ( 

9  poods 

i - 

... 

—  ditto.  English  and  Scotch  . 

do. 

37  70 

1 

30 

5  60 

—  ditto,  Dutch . 

do. 

2 

86  87 

3 

25  49 

Pepper,  white,  black,  and  red,  in 

grain  . 

3 

06  00 

3 

20 

4'  57 

—  ditto,  picked . 

do. 

59  00 

4 

12  85 

Sal  ammoniac,  not  purified . 

do. 

1 

14  75 

4  68 

—  purified  or  in  powder . 

Kitchen  salt,  from  the  ports  in  the 

do. 

2 

92  50 

2 

35 

1  . 

.  2  40 

government  of  Arcnnngci . 

—  ditto,  from  the  ports  in  the 

do. 

40  16 

...' 

20  f 

r  '50  20 

government  of  St.  Petersburg  ... 
—  from  the  ports  in  the  govern¬ 

do. 

40  16 

... 

40 

0  41 

' 

ments  of  Courland,  .  Lithuania, 

and  from  the  city  of  Narva  . 

Sugar,  raw,  white,  yellow,  and 

do. 

28  69 

29 

108 

. . .  . 

do. 

3 

21  3f)o 

3 

80 

Quicksilver  . 

V  do. 

27  50 

_ 2 

80 

119  61 

An  additional  duty  of  per  cent  lias  bcen’Aivied  since  January  1,  1843,  on  all 
foreign  goods  imported  into  St.  Petersburg.  This  duty  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  expense 
of  erecting  a  new  bridge  across  the  Neva.  _  •  ' 
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Regulations  for  collecting  the  Duties  on  Merchandize,  rated  ad  valorem,  as 
stated  in  the  Gener.il  Tariff  annexed. 

Section  I.  The  declarations  presented  to  the  customs  for  the  calculation  of  duties  on 
merchandize  rated  dd  valorem,  must  be  signed  by  the  proprietor  of  such  merchandize,  or 
by  his  consignee  or  agent:  the  price  or  value  should  also  be  in  his  handwriting,  in  full  letters 
and  in  figures.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  state  in  the  said  declarations  any  other  article 
of  merchandize  except  those  rated  ad  valorem. 

II.  These  declarations,  which  the  owner  of  the  merchandize  or  his  agent  must  deliver 
personally  to  the  Chamber  of  Customs  assembled,  is  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  director  or 
another  member  of  the  administration,  who  asks  the  proprietor  or  agent  if  the  declaration 
is  signed  and  the  prices  marked  by  him,  as  stated.  On  the  latter  answering  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  this  is  endorsed  on  the  declaration,  by  the  director,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  senior 
member  present  of  the  customs,  who  affixes  his  signature  opposite. 

III.  The  price  of  each  article  of  merchandize  must  be  separately  stated  in  the  decla¬ 
ration. 

IV.  This  declaration  is  equally  obligatory  on  the  proprietor  as  if  affirmed  by  him  on  oath. 

.V.  Any  employe  of  the  bureau  of  the  customs  has  the  right  to  take  cognizance  of  this 

declaration  while  the  formalities  are  going  through  which  are  prescribed  for  such  payment 
of  duties. 

VI.  If,  during  the  course  of  these  formalities,  =any  such  clerk  of  the  customs  considers 

that  the  valuation  of  such  merchandize  is  too  low,  ho'  is  required,  without  delay,  and  before' 
the  duties  are  acquitted  (which  on  articles  ad  valorem  cannot  take  place'  until  eight  davs 
after  the  declaration  has  passed  its  final  revision)  to  make  known  the  undervaluation  to  the 
Chamber  of  Customs,  which  transmits,  immediately,  a  detailed  report  o'f  the  same  to  the 
department  of  Exterior  Commerce. '  ....  v 

VII.  The  Chamber  of  Customs  is  by  jaw  to  seize,  immediately,  merchandize  under¬ 
valued,  and  if  it  decides  that  the  declared  value  is  below,  the  price  current,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  the  chamber  has  authority  to  take, rafterThe  report  made  of 
such  undervaluation,  such  merchandize  on 'account  of  the  customs,  paying  to  the  owner  or 
agent  the  declared  value,  with  ten  per  cent  in  addition  as  full  indemnification. 

VIII.  This  payment  is  made,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  customs,,  from  the  funds  in 
possession  of  that  .department.  The  customs  are  authorized  to  sell  merchandize,  so  seized 
and  paid. for,  by  auction,  according  to  a  regulation  prescribed  bylaw,  ns  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  time  considered  most  favourable  for  the  sale,  announcing. to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  Gazettes  or  other  publications,  the  terms  fixed  for  the  sale,  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  merchandize. 

IX.  When  the  sale  has  taken  place,  they  deduct  from  the  proceeds  the  money  duo  to 
the  crown-— viz.,  the  amount  of  the  payment  made  to  the  proprietor  of, the  merchandize;  and 
the  entrance  duties  due  to  the  customs,  calculating  them  according  to  the  declaration  what¬ 
ever  be  the  produce  of  the  sale.  They  also  retain  the  expenses  of  sale.  ... 

X.  The  surplus  is  deposited  in  a  particular  bank,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the 
Chamber  of  Customs.  This  bank  is  visited  and  its  accounts  verified  every  month  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  customs’  general  regulations,,;!  These  deposits  remain  until  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year. 

XI.  The  distribution  of  the  deposits  in  this  bank,  must  take  place  at  latest  on  the  10th 

of  January  of  the  following  year,  and  the  amounts  are  divided  between  the  chief  officers  of 
the  precincts;  the  director,  and^ all  the  members  and  employes  of  ,'thp  customs  attached '  to 
the  division  of  entrance  duties  :  ’thc  first  officer,  or  the  clerk  of  the  customs,  who. detected' 
the  fraud,  receives  the  quarter  of  the  profit  of.  the  sale  of  the  said  merchandize ;  the  other 
three-quarters  are  distributed  to  the  employes  above  named,  in  proportion  to  their  grade  of 
appointment.  The  employe  who; discovered  and  reported  the,  fraud,  participates  again  in 
this  last  distribution,  as  well,  as  the  other  employes.  ' 

XII.  If  any  member  or  employ t  of  the  customs,  having  a  right  to  his  share  of, the  distri¬ 
bution,  leaves  his  post  before,  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  does  not  consequently  lose  the 
amount  coming  to  him  ;  if  he  dies,  it  is  accounted  for  to  his  legitimate  heirs.  The  mem- 
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bers  and  employes  of  the  customs  cannot  in  any  case  be  deprived  of  the  recompenee  which 
is  thus  assured  them  by  law.  .  >>  .' 

XIII.  As  tl>e  crown  does  not  receive  any  profit  from  these  operations,  it  ought  also  not 
to  sustain  any  loss.  If  the  sum  derived  from  the  public  sale  of  seized  merchandize  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  the  owner  the  amount  of  his  declared  valuation,, augmented  ten  per  cent,  with 
the  duties  of  entry  to  the  crown,  and  also  the  expenses  of  sale,  the  deficiency  to  the  crown 
is  made  up  by  all  the  participators  of  the  proceeds  of  sale,  without  any  exception,  and  in 
the  proportions  fixed  for  their  respective  shares  of  profit.  , 

General  Rules  to  be  observed  in  executing  the  Stipulations  of  the  General 
Tariff. 

Section  I.  The  present  tariff  extends  t6  all  the  customs  and  European  barriers,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  through  which  the  importation  or  exportation  of  merchandize  is  permitted, 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  are  on  the  Asiatic  frontiers,  and  which  have  particular  tariffs. 
In  the -Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff  is  fixed  by  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  3d  of  Juno,  1831,  which  established  the  organization  of  the  customs  and  com¬ 
merce  of  those  provinces.  .  Tariffs  and  particular  regulations  have  .b.ecn  published  for  the 
commerce  of  Russia  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  with*  Finland.  Those  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Finland  are  dated  the  1st  of  August,  1822,  and  the  23d  of  January,  1834  ;  those 
for  the  commerce  with  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  of  the  1st  of  August,  1822,  and  the  12th 
of  November,  1831. 

II.  In  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  customs  relative  to  the^  importation  of  foreign 
merchandize,  and  the  collection  of  duties,  till  the  customs  and  barriers  through'  which  aro 
transacted  the  European  commerce  of  Russia,  are  divided  into  three  classes. 

III.  The  customs  of  the  first  class  are  those  by  which  may  be  imported  all  foreign 

merchandize,  of  which  the  entry  is  not,  prohibited  by  the  present  tariff,  or  winch  is  subjected 
only  to  light  restrictions.:  The  terms  of  six  and  eight  months  are  allowed  those  customs 
for  the  acquittal  or  discharge  of  the  duties  collected,  and  a  few  of  them  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  warehousing  and  forwarding  merchandize  to,  other  customs  for  them  to  collect  the  duties. 
According  to  these  regulations,  the  customs  of  the  first  class  are  thus  separated  into  two 
divisions.  ,  r  ■  .  ■  . 

IV.  The  customs  of  the  first  division  of  the  first  class,  by  which  the  importation  of 
foreign  merchandize  is  permitted  with  the  privilege  of  warehousing,  and  the  acquittal  of 
duties  within  the  space  of  six  and  eight  months,  and  which  arc  authorized  to  forward  mer¬ 
chandize  to  be  deposited  at  other  customs,  are  the  following : 

St.  Petersburg,'  Archangel,  Riga,  and  Rcval.  —  The  custotn-house  of  Reval  has  the 
right  of  -  warehousing,  oil  making  the  merchants  discharge  the  duties  every  six  months  on 
merchandize  imported  by  sea,  direct  from  foreign  countries,  and  not  exclusively  dcstiued  for 
any  other  ports  specified  in  the  annexed  tariff. 

In  cases  where  foreign  vessels  are  obliged  to  take  shelter  at  Reval  in  the  event  of 
damage  received  at  sea,  or  in  the  spring  or  autumn  in  consequence  of  the  ice  preventing 
their  sailing  for  St.  Petersburg;,  and  if  their  cargoes  consist  of  merchandize,  which  is  not 
admitted  on  paying  the  duties  at  the  port  of  Reval,  the  minister  of  finances  is  authorized, 
after' the  verification  of  documents  which  proyo  an  urgent  case,  to  permit  the  acquittal  at 
Reval  of.  the  duties  on  the  said  merchandize  :  under  all  other  circumstances  the  prescribed 
regulation  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  ,  " 

Libau  and  Odessa. — The  maritime  cus-om-house  of  Odessa  is  directed  according  to 
particular  regulations  published  for  the  free  ports  :  it  is  permitted  to  import  through  this 
custom-house  in  general,  all  kinds  of  merchandize  except  salt  and  articles  of  iron,  steel, 
and  cast-iron.  There  •  is  collected  on  merchandize  imported  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town  (and  tlie  importation  of  which  is  permitted  according  to  the  actual  tariff)  one-fifth 
.  part  .and  12^  per  cent  additional  duty ;  upon  prohibited  merchandize,  the  duties  are  collected 
according  to  the  tariff  of  1819.  There  is  deducted  on  liquids  for  drink,  as  arrack,  rum,' 
and  shrub,  not  the  one-fifth  part, ;  but  the  total ,  duties,  determined  by  the  present  tariff. 
Tho  importation  of  other  drinkables,  prohibited  by  the  same  tariff,  extends  equally  to 
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Odessa  as  to  the  other  |x>rts.  The  total  duties  s-|xx*ifiod  in  the  present  tariff,  are  collected 
on  mcrvliandizc  imported,  in  order  to  Iv  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  empire. 

7  hfoiiusht.  /'m/owny;,  umt  Kcrtch.  — These  cvrstouvs  liave  to  conform.  for  the  importa- 
tion  of  foreign  merchandize  in  the  sea  of  Azof,  to  particular  rub's,  according  to  the  supremo 
sanction  of  the  I  Oth  of  October,  1521).  ami  the  Oth  of  June,  ISJ3. 

/seine/.  Mnuntr.  ami  /tcnittchrft'. — At  these  customs  are  collected  duties  on  mcrchan* 
dire  imj'ortod  to  l>e  waivliouscd. 

V.  The  customs  of  the  sren ;n/  rfinsuni  of  the  first  doss,  are  tlvose  at  which  a  term  of 
siv  month*  i*  lived  for  the  payment  of  *Iuties  on  foreign  mcrcliandiie  without  the  privilege 
i’f  warehousing,  nor  that  ot  sen  ling  morvnandue,  the  importation  of  which  is  permitted.  to 
other  cu<t'uns  to  collect  the  duties.  In  this  category  arc  comprised  the  customs  of 
f'njimgcn,  Vourfumn/,  Tout  rsycn,  lEttUicUotc,  Am- ossrlit:,  SAouiiiini,  and  the  con/i- 
orntol  custom-house  tf  Otirssit. 

Four- fifths  of  the  duties  are  onlv  collected  on  foreign  merelvandize  imported  into  the 
free  i">rt  of  thicsso,  to  lx-  forwarded  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  the  entry  of  which 
lying  (xTinittod  hy  the  present  tariff.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  jx'rson.x  of  all  conditions 
to  iiojs'ct  merchandize  tnr  ugh  thi*  custom-luxtH'.  accompanying  the  same  with  a  written 
do  laration  :  verbal  declan  ions  are  only  received  once  every  mouth  on  the  part  of  each  in- 
ilividu.nl,  ami  only  when  the  duty  on  merchandize  for  exportation  docs  not  exceed  11)  roubles 
in  sdver.  and  for  merchandize  fixe  of  duties,  when  the  value  does  not  exceed  UK)  roubles  in 
silver.  Merchants,  their  clerk*,  and  their  agents  ami  all  persons  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
merced  classes,  are  not  allowed  to  make  verbal  declarations.  The  continental  custom¬ 
house  of  Odessa  will  juies  merchandise  by  the  liue  of  the  I  rye  port.  immediately  after  hav¬ 
ing  examined  and  complied  with  the  formalities  of  the  customs. 

VI.  .\\\  forrii/n  mrrchnntii;c  (lint  is  permitted  to  be  iui]xvrted,  and  which  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  destined  according  to  the  present  taritV  for  any  jxvrt  or  custom-house,  may  have  the 
duties  paid  at  auv  of  the  aUivcmentioncd  customs, 

VII.  Merchandize  which,  according  to  this  tariff  is  destined  exclusively  for  any  one 
|»»rt  or  citstoui-housc,  ought  to  ho  simply  imported  to  the  place's  indicated  by  the  tariff,  and 
there  to  pay  the  duties;  the  re-cxpirt.v.ion  of  such  merchandize  to  oilier  customs  for  [siv - 
incut  of  the  duties,  also  their  importation  by  any  other  port,  are  prohibited. 

VUl.  The  duties  im|xvsed  upon  merchandize  to  which  is  attached  in  tlve  tariff,  tlx'  word* 
■■  /ii/  thr  f*irts  of'  Me  titneh  Sn i  mui  .Ire/","  are  pa \ able  only  in  those  ports.  In  cau-s 
when'  such  merchandize  should  lx'  im[xvrtod  h_v  other  customs,  they  will  lx-  subjected  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  tariff. 

IX.  The  customs  of'  thr  second  ehtss  arv  fill's.'  for  declarations.  It  is  permitted  to 
cuii  r  through  them  all  tmTchamlizc  the  importation  of  which  is  not  prohibited,  nor  limited 
sjhvuiIIv  to  ivrt.iin  cu*tom<.  Such  mcrvliandirc  includes  tlu»se  articles  in  the  tabic  marked 
letter  A.  and  annexed  to  the  taritV.  on  these  the  duties  may  lx*  paivl  at  those  customs ;  hut 
all  i>tlicr  articles,  not  indicated  in  the  table.  mu»t  lx’  sent  to  the  warehousing  customs.  The 
time  tixed  for  »uch  re-exportation.  and  for  collecting  the  duties  upon  merchandize  specified 
in  the  table,  letter  A.  is  two  months,  commencing  from  the  dax  of  their  imjKvrtalion.  The 
ni'toms  of  dix'larntion  are.  lircst-  l.itiacshg,  ttnstdung.  and  F.ufuttorm, 

X.  To  these  general  rules  of  the  customs  of  the  second  class  there  are  the  following 
exceptions  : 

The  cu»tom-hnuse  of  Hrc«t-l.itow*ky,  may  receive  the  duties  of  importation.  not  or ’von 
mw!,  «jx  vitiod  in  the' table.  letter  A.  hut  on  all  tlmse  that  are  not.  the  importation  of  which 
is  jynmtt.  d  bv  the  land  frontier*,  and  convcved  bv  vessels  u  Inch  navigate  upon  the  Niemen, 
and  the  lkmg,  ami  that  are  destined,  according  to  the  hill  of  lading,  for  Hrest-Litowsky,  and 
put  on  !«wrd  the  said  vessel*,  at  the  pine*-  where  they  are  directed  for  that  town  :  the  cus¬ 
toms  to  verify  the  divument*  to  lx-  produced,  as  well  for  the  merchandize  as  for  the  vessel*. 
In  the  contrary  cam' — namely,  if  the  tailing  had  not  been  made  in  the  place  v'f  exportation 
for  !!rc*t-I.itow>hv,  the  mervliandize  must  lx-  sent  Ivw-k  to  the  tciirrhousiny  customs  for 
p.nment  of  dutiex. 

ltv  the  fuirt  of  Fufuitoria,  there  may  lx-  iui(x>rtixl  mervlundize  not  exclusively  destined 
lor  any  other  jx’rt,  ami  which  arv  not  of  a  nature  to  communicate  the  plague  ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  exdauiol.  that  after  the  ipuraiitutc  regulations  have  been  obsvrwd.  the  duties  arv  to  !<■ 
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paid  at  tin*  custom-house  of  Kujvatoria,  or  the  gvxxL*  may  bo  forwarded  conformably  to  tho 
order  established  at  tlte  warehousing  custom*. 

XI.  Tho  thinl  'class  comprises  all  tlio  other  customs  and  barrier*  by  which  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  foreign  merohandiie  is  permitted.  l»v  (vaying  tho  duties.  within  the  spice  of  one 
monlli.  but  which  are  interdicted  totran-port  foreign  merehamliio  to  other  customs.  These 
customs  and  barriers  an*  diride*!,  according  to  their  privilege*.  into  two  do  isiou*  ;  vit. 

Tho  customs  of *  Mr  first  dicisioit  of'  the  thinl  class,  an*  those  which  leave  tho  authority 
to  aoptit  duties  on  all  morohanduo  allowed  to  lx*  imported  by  tho  customs  of  the  first  class, 
with  tho  exception  of  tho***  specified  in  tlio  table  marked  letter  K. 

In  this  category  are  comprised  tho  customs  ofA'ami,  /Vrwciw,  (Ivussiatinsh,  ami  A«s«»- 

The  customs  ami  luirriers  of'  the  sccaml  dirision  of’  the  thin l  class  are  authorised  to 
collect  the  dories  only  on  the  mervbandiio  designated  in  tho  table,  letter  A.  These  customs 
and  harriers  an* — Ounji r.  llaftsol,  .1  rcusbunj,  IliHilau,  Kocmsk,  (lontnhirsh,  (in *tn<\ 
Khonu-htchensh.  Ts.-  khan-icetsh,  (loiuomlsh  JrllAvrsi,  Xonret;h,  Prrborojsh,  Drouch 
Ilofulsh,  r,lotchisk.  Xicohicf',  Kherson  Or utiojwl,  liatakla ca,  lloui/sis,  Marioufiol, 
Ackerman,  lies’,  Lour,  Lifikkanxh,  and  Knmia. 

At  these  tlx*  imputation  of  salt,  hcrrins/s,  and  null  only  are  |x*rmitted. 

XU.  Uv  tho  customs  ami  harriers  of'  the  thinl  class,  then*  cannot  be  imported  by  the 
ports  of  the  lllack  Sot,  .tio/i  ami  the  Danube  (except  by  the  hvrriers  of  I*  *s*arahiak 
any  but  thwe  which  an- not  of  a  natun*  to  eoimmmicute  the  plague,  and  the  uup'.rtatioo 
of  w  hich  is  permitted  by  the  iputrantiuo  regulation*. 

XI II.  lly  the  general  principle,  pursuant  to  which  tin*  customs  of  the  third  class  may 
aopiit  duties  within  one  mouth,  the  duties  on  imported  morvliandize  haw  but  one  o\vx*p- 
tion  of  pvymcnt.  Foreign  salt  imported  into  tho  government*  situate*!  on  the  shores  of  the 
lUltic  Sea.  pvv *  the  duties  within  throe  months,  and  at  the  custom-house  of  Wind.tu.  within 
six  month*  on  salt  imputed  fn'in  the  1st  of  January  to  tin*  1st  of  July . 

XIV.  llosidcs  the  customs  and  barriers,  as  above  elassitiixl.  then*  an*  also  either  for  tin* 
imputation  and  exportation  of  more  handin',  or  having  a  particular  destination,  others  which 
belong  to  no  cla«s.  These  an*,  llie  custom-house  of  Cnoistatlt.  under  tin*  direction  of  tin* 
custom-house  of"  St,  J\trrsbun/.  It  collects  duties  only  on  the  tup/aife  of'  /ui.sscnt/ers, 
and  on  coal  and  ehalh.  imputed  with  gravel  in  tho  vpulitv  of  lulla-l.  For  cvpvrtatimi,  it 
is  limited  to  collect  the  duties  on  luggage  belonging  to  captain*  of  level*  ami  pi»«vtigei*. 

The  barrier  of  lirlmsstnuc,  the  barrier  of  Korkomiak,  the  harrier  up'ii  the  l.issi-noss . 
on  the  frontier  of  Finland,  an*  established  to  pn’rcnt  clamle-tino  impvrtation  of  mcnhumlries 
from  that  province  into  (he  rest  of  the  empire.  They  eottfonn  to  pirtioulor  regulations  for 
tho  tsmimerve  between  Rn*»ia  and  Finland. 

The  hvrrier  of  the  ltd  tic  puts,  or  an  advanced  hvrtior  depmdant  on  the  custom-house 
of  Hcval.  is  destituxl  for  the  lir*t  entry  am!  I.i't  clem aiiee  of  vessels  merely  to  prevent  smug¬ 
gling  Ik  tween  the  sea  and  the  put. 

The  harrier  ol  Mattuerhuof,  is  another  advanced  hvrrier.  dopndant  on  the  en-tom- 
liouso  of  Narva.  . 

The***  harrier*  do  not  collect  laves  on  any  mervhandije  imputed,  but  thev  forwanl 
gisxls  to  the  vu-toms,  under  tin*  direction  of  which  they  are  placed,  according  to  tin-  in¬ 
structions  given  them  on  evputation*.  they  collect  the  duties  on  the  luggage  oi  the  ma*tv  r* 
of  vessel*,  ami  of  thv'ir  po-ungers. 

The  hvrrier  of  Milan,  i*  established  for  its  ollieer*  to  visit  Russian  vessels  arriving  at 
Milan  from  Russian  puts. 

The  custom-house  •_>/'  Merctseh  watches  tin*  commercial  relation*  between  the  inha¬ 
bitant*  of  the  Russian  empire  and  tliov  of  Poland. 

Tin*  eustoi  t-house  of  /'trasfuil  ha»  the  right  to  pi-*  all  merchandize  c.f  Russian  origin 
h'longing  to  any  cla*<  of  individuals,  ami  ncvomivmitsl  with  written  d.vlamtioi,*,  ami  with 
verhd  declaiations  to  the  v;v?-.:**  of  ,'i00  rouhles  or  haul*  |vap*r.  Foreign  mervhamlize  mav  U* 
delivered  to  travellers  on  foot,  ivr  in  ispiipigvs,  without  verhd  declaration*,  am!  payment  of 
the  duties:  'it — The  mervdiamlire  tariffed  a.*  high  as  a  duty  of  10  silver  roubles,  ami  tlm-e 
which  are  free  of  vlutv.  when  their  value  vhx'*  not  e\ce*sl  HH)  rouble*  in  huik  pip  r. 

The  ollicer*  of  the  interior  harrier  of  the  free  put  of  Odessa  iu*pvt  ami  vutlv  ilu 
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seals  «lih!  tctnls  placed  on  merchandize  declared  *t  the  custom-house.  and  destined  to  bo 
re-e.t|vnrted  front  Odessa  to  another  Russian  port ;  it  is  also  under  their  inspection  that  ves¬ 
sels  take  oji  board  their  cargoes. 

( ttsekakote,  and  Yalta,  for  the  forwarding-  of  Russian  produce,  in  the  ports  of  Russia, 
and  for  the  entry  of  vessels  loaded  with  Russian  produc?,  imported  from  the  ports  of 

The  custom -hotvse  at  the  quarantine  of  Sevastopol  is  established  for  the  entry  <ff  mer¬ 
chant-vessels.  and  lon<r6oats,  which  arrive  from  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sen  and 
A rof,  whose  state  of  health  satisfies  the  quarantine  officers,  and  loaded  witlt  Russian  or 
foreign  produce,  the  duties  on  which  ltave  been  paid  at  other  customs,  or  barriers.  It  is 
prolubittsl  to  enter  at  the  port  of  Scvastoj>oi  vessels  arriving  front  foreign  ports. 

The  CMstoja-AoHs*  ot'  Amtpa,  although  in  Asia,  is  not  under  the  commercial  system  of 
the  Traits-  Caxcnsut*  produces,  but  under  that  of  Europe,  anti  ntanagvd  according  to  par- 
tivular  regulations  published  the.  3d  of  June,  1S31.  It  is  permitted  to  carry  to  this  cus¬ 
tom-house  all  goods  which,  according  to  the  commercial  tariff  with  Europe,  may  be  im- 
|*irted  by  the  customs  of  the  first  class,  with  the  e.aception  of  those  destined  for  ports  spe¬ 
cially  denominated.  The  term  fixed  for  the  payment  of  duties  at  the  custom-house  of 
Anapa  is  six  months. 

XV.  AlercAaittlizefor  A'j-porffi/jVm. — AH  merehandiie.  the  exportation  of  which  Is  not 
prohibited,  may  lx*  exported  and  forwarded,  by  all  the  ru-toms  and  barriers  of  the  first, 
-econd.  and  third  classes. 

XVI.  IhihetkiH  of  Tare. — The  raft-  of  tare  to  l>e  deducted  from  liquids  imported, 
ami  from  all  Russian  {vrvduce  exported.  is  arranged  by  tlte  two  tables  annexed  to  the  prx— 
sent  tariff.  There  is  no  invariable  rate  fixed  for  the  ta:e  to  Iv  di-.lucttxl  on  dry  pawls  im¬ 
puted  ;  the  table  marked  letter  B,  in  whieh  several  artich-s  '[xxified  wilt  "one  as  a  gem-ral 
rule  ;  but  all  importers  who  are  net  satisfied  with  the  deduction  stated  in  this  table,  are 
authorized  to  demand  a  ventilation  of  the  real  weight  iff  their  merehandiie.  The  weights 
of  all  other  dry  pyxis  imported,  not  marked  in  the  said  table,  even  those  tire  weight  of 
which  is  indicated  in  the  lulls  of  lading,  and  declarations,  must  be  stated  when  weighed. 

XV II.  Cotton.  «ilk,  linen,  and  woollen  gissK  folded  or  rolled  upon  bobbin  rollers, 
boards,  or  imported  in  wrapjvrs,  cases,  or  particular  rover*,  to  lx>  weighed  on  their  importa- 
t ion,  together  with  tlie  bobbins,  rollers,  boards,  wrappers,  covers.  \c.,  and  jvav  tlx-  duties 
witlvHjt  deducting  the  tare. 

XVUJ.  I  titles. — There  an-  t  wo  kinds  of  duties  to  lx*  collected  on  the  importation  and 
c\[»ortAtjon  of  pxxls. 

First.  The  duties  on  tlx-  weight,  measure,  or  quantity  of  pyxis. 

.''Vrowif.  The  duties  on  pxxls  turitlril  at  value,  and  to  be  collected  cxurfonnably  to  the 
special  rules  annexixl  to  the  present  tariff. 

Tire  duties  calculated  in  the  silver  money  of  ltu.-ia  will  lx-  rated  in  value  according  to 
the  tenns  officially  tried  to  the  coin  ea*  h  year. 

XIX.  Besides  the  duties  tried  Ivy  the  pro-cut  tariff,  it  i<  ivnlaiiuxl — 

First.  In  virtue  of  the  supreme  -auction  of  the  uku-e  of  the  7th  of  Julv.  1  S(X\  to  col- 
leet  for  the  Ivencfit  of  quarantines.  on  imports  ami  on  e\j«>rt<,  1  ixqxv  p-r  each  rouble,  eol- 
leetod  aixxvrvling  to  the  gvner.vl  tariff. 

Setoml.  In  virtue  of  an  ukase  of  the  1 1th  of  November.  I  S3 1 .  1- J  percent  additional 
duties  *>n  mt-rvliamliie  imported. 

Thin!.,  In  virtue  of  an  ukase  of  the  til’d  of  March.  ISIS,  on  the  raw  prxxluco  to  be  ex 
(svrtisl.  10  |x>r  cent  additional  of  the  duty  of  exportation  tried  by  the  Ur  ill',  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  internal  navigation. 

X  X.  Besides  the  general  duties,  there  are  collected  on  pxxls  imported  arid  exported 
fn>m  the  undermentioned  muts,  for  the  Ixvvcfit  of  the  towns,  ami  for  other  ps.qiOM.-s — viz., 

.1/  ArchantteL — For  the  Ixuiofit  of  tin*  town,  upon  all  merehamlizo,  imported  aud  ev- 
|  verted.  i  |vr  rent  of  the  value.  (  Bv  virtue  of  the  ukase  of  the  110th  of  May,  1S17.) 

F*vr  the  maintenance  of  the  wheat  magazine  at  Archangel  :  on  rye,  wheat,  and  on  oats 
ami  barley,  10  eoj-v-',  jvqx>r  money.  {<er  tchetvert.  ( By  virtue  of  the  ukaies  of  the  titith  of 
January ,  1SI7,  ami  the  llth  of  January,  lxi’  1  I 
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At  (\itss* ». —  For  tho  benefit  of  the  town :  on  wheat  o\|xvrtod  hv  *eo.  .»  co|vcs  in 
jvaper  money,  per  tchetvert.  ( I iv  virtue  of  tin*  ukase  of  the  ‘27th  of  July,  IN  1 2. ) 

For  tlve  maintenance  of  the  Lyceum  at  Ode*»a  :  on  all  kind*  of  wheat  ov|x'rt»xl.  24  sil- 
> or  eO|vcs  per  tchetvert.  (By  virtue  of  tine  ukases  <\f  the  loth  of  March.  IS  17,  and  the 
16th  of  January.  IS  ID.) 

.-it  7'A«Wiwm. — For  the  benefit  of  tho  town  :  on  wheat  evportrci.  3  copoes,  and  on 
Ixtrlev,  2  eojiees  in  paper  tuouev,  per  tehelveit.  (Hv  virtue  of  an  ukase  of  the  loth  of 
April,  1806.) 

A/  Tapaunuj. — For  the  benefit  of  the  town  :  on  all  morvluindire  imported,  on  which 
the  duty  U  collected  by  weight.  2  co^x-s,  and  on  niervhai-duo  exportrd,  4  eopoe  p  r 
jxxxl  ;  and  on  wine  imported,  I  co|x\\  in  jvtijxr  money,  per  vedn\  (lly  virtue  of  tho 
ukase  of  tho  Nth  of  September,  1807.) 

At  Ismail . —  For  the  cotistruction  of  barrack*  :  on  wheat  oxjxvrtod.  10  eojxx-s,  ami  on 
com  of  all  other  sort*.  3  c"(xx.s*.  in  jvtjier  money,  per  tchetvert.  (,  By  virtue  of  the  ukase 
of  the  lDthofJuue,  1830.) 


The  Russian  government  published  on  the  1st  of  December,  1S.H  two  ukases 
of  commercial  importance. 

The/tVjf  permits  the  exportation  of  coloured  cloths  for  soldiers,  bv  Kiaekta, 
a  tovn  which  is  the  sole  channel  of  commerce  with  China.  Thus,  the  cloths  that 
the  tariff  of  1800  prohibited  the  exportation  of,  will  now  serve  as  an  article  of 
exchange  for  the  merchandize  of  China. 

The  H'coml  establishes  a  duty  on  the  anchorage  of  foreign  vessels  entering  and 
leaving  the  [Hirts  of  Redout- Kale  and  Soukou tn-Kalc.  ’ll i is  duty  is  50  copces  j>er 
last,  on  merchandise  imported,  and  ‘25  cojvces  on  merchandize  exported. 

The  government  has  also  published  in  the  Gazette  of  the  Senate,  a  new  tariff 
of  duties  upon  merchandize  manufactured  in  Russia  ami  in  the  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land.  on  their  importation  from  one  country  to  another,  conformably  to  the  ukase 
of  the  1 2th  of  November,  1831,  and  to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  up  to 
the  1st  of  October,  1834. 

Ami,  lastly,  by  a  recent  decision  the  Russian  government  has  authorizes!  the 
public  hanks  to  receive  during  the  year  1833,  as  well  for  the  acquittal  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  duties  as  for  the  |>oyments  to  Ik*  made  to  the  treasury,  the  rouble  of  gold  on 
a  par  with  3  roubles  65  copccs,  and  that  of  the  silver  to  3  roubles  60  eopees, 
jvaper  money. 

(Iknkral  Ukoi  lations  to  be  observed  l»y  the  Masters  of  all  Foreign  Ships 
arriving  at  the  Ports  of  Cronxtadt  and  St.  Petersburg,  according  to  the  Rule's 
prescribed  (in  pursuance  of  an  ukase)  by  the  liupeiini  Cmto/ns  of  Russia  for 
the  Government  of  Ship-masters,  dated  St.  Petersburg.  1st  of  March.  l-LM, 
(no  alteration  having  taken  place  since). 

Sroxiox  I. — Arnetil  at  the  Ulterior  IlruHtlncnrhe.  (.1  Customs  (iunnlshift.) — 
Kverv  master  of  a  <hi\v  arriving  from  a  foreign  country,  0  ilinx-tod  to  hrtirr  to  abreast  of 
the  flrtrnor  HrauArurarhe.  On  failing  to  oh-orvo  this  regulation,  the  Brandewsche  will  lire 
at  toe  foreign  arrival,  ai  «i  the  master  will  lx*  subjected  !o  a  tine  of  o  silver  rouble*  for  each 
shot  tired. 
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II.  The  custom*  officers  stationed  on  kvird  of  the  /Iruminc'U'At  will  demand.  and  the 
nvi-tcr  of  said  ship  will  deliver,  in  duplicate.  the  usual  papers  relative  to  the  ship  -uni  cargo, 
which  skill  be  jnrt  together  under  an  envelop**  and  sealed  by  one  of  the  custom*  officers  : 
the  master  of  the  ship  endorsing  on  the  envelope  tlie  number  of  ewket*  And  other  pap-rs 
enclosed,  with  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  ship.  The  commandant  of  the  fmistdew-rioAc 
is  also  directed  to  demand.  And  the  master  of  the  foreign  arrival  to  deliver,  for  examination, 
tins  passport  through  tlw  sotmd,  the  hill  of  health  given  at  EL'incur.  and  the  passport  of 
each  piisvogvr.  When  these  are  examined  and  endorsed,  and  the  ship’s  pxjH'rs  returned  to 
the  master,  uuder  a  sealed  euvelopo  as  stated  above,  the  master  of  said  ship  will  ho  at  liberty 
to  continue  his  voyage.  On  refusing  to  conform  to  this  regulation.  the  master  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  tine  of  100  roubles,  and  if  on  delivery  of  the  shin's  {vipers  he  fails  in  presenting  a 
duplicate  of  each  document,  he  will  be  liable  to  pay  two  roubles  in  silver  for  each  defalcation. 

III.  Each  ship-master  arrivin';  for  the  first  tune  will  receive  front  tho  Exterior  llramle- 
waefco.  the  regulations  of  the  pvrt  printol  in  Bussiau,  and  in  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  the  dii{>  boloney.*  which  tin.'  slid  master  shall  bo  scrupulously  bound  to  observe. 

IN’.  Each  master  is  also  bound  under  a  penalty  cf  -1  roubles,  to  take  from  the  Braude- 
waehe  a  [slot  to  conduct  his  shi[>  to  Croustadt. 

N’.  It  is  forbidden  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  without  buoys  being  attached  to  the  an¬ 
chor*,  ami  it  is  also  required  tliat  ships  will  anchor  at.  such  distance  front,  as  may  preicut 
them  damaging  each  other,  under  penalty  of  JS  roubles  in  silver. 

NT.  Arriml  in  the  IliMnisUxui. — Foreign  ships  intending  to  enter  the  port  of  Cron- 
stadt.  mav  anchor  between  the  commercial  p>rt  and  the  fort ;  but  this  is  strictly  forbidden 
to  those  *1iips  which  intend  ascending  to  St.  Petersburg.  or  which  are  desoeudmg  to  the 
Baltic,  all  which  must  anchor  in  the  road  on  the  side  of  the  imperial  marine  {tort.  The 
masters  of  ship  failing  to  observe  this  rule  have  no  claim  for  damage*  occasioned  by  other 
v  esss-ls  sailing  or  anchoring  in  the  road  :  but  are.  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  the  payment 
of  all  damage*  to  which  their  vessels  subjeet  other  ships. 

VI 1.  On  anchoring  in  the  roadstead,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  |H>rt,  the  cap¬ 
tain  i<  required  to  attend  to  the  officers  of  the  customs,  who  will  place  one  or  more  officers 
o’i  board  of  his  ‘hip  and  who.  if  they  judge  proper,  may  close  and  seal  the  hatches.  Pas¬ 
sengers  desirous  to  laml,  are  forbidden  to  take  ashore  |iarevls  letters,  or  luggage.  They 
mav  receive  their  luggage  at  (.'ronstadt,  in  which  they  must  make  a  true  declaration  of 
their  effects  at  the  customs,  and  at  the  consulate  of  their  respective  countries. 

YUl.  l.rttrrs . — Tin-  masters  of  ships,  sailors,  and  pissengenj  are  re<juirvd  to  deliver  all 
letters  which  they  bring  for  persons  residing  in  Bu-sia,  or  to  bo  sent  by  pe<t,  to  the  officers 
of  the  custom's  on  their  h  nrvling  the  'hip.  'JO  oopoes  to  be  plid  by  the  slid  nffiei'rs  for 
etch  letter,  and  a  fine  of  J.*>  roubles,  for  each  letter,  not  so  delivered!  will  be  exacted  from 
the  mister*  or  others  wlu  carry  them.  [.otters  of  introduction,  not  sealed.  excepted.  (It 
w  mid  apjuvtr  that  this  rule  has  been  dejvirtssl  from,  a<  an  order  has,  according  to  a  do*|»atch 
from  the  v'uv-eotisul  of  France  at  t'run-tadt.  Uvu  promulgates!  by  the  dirvvtiou-in-chief  of 
the  I5u*-i.m  pv*t -office.  ordering  the  deliverv  to  the  custom*  officer*  of  ;dl  letters,  without 
cscplioii,  even  letters  of  intnxluetion,  without  seal,  .and  unfolded. ) 

IX.  /bit-i/rr. — Every  captain  L*  rwiuired  to  deliver  to  tho  interior  Braiideuaohe  all  the 
pnvd-r  on  l»>arvl  his  -hip  After  which,  and  the  foregoing  regulation*  arv’  exactly 
attended  t'V  the  ship  uuv  enter  the  put,  ami  the  captain  and  pa-ss-ngers  may  land. 

By  an  ukase  of  the  ‘*th  of  August.  masters  of  sjnps  arv*  to  lv  served  with  a 

written  notice  not  lo  conceal  anv  pvwder  on  b.«ard,  hut  to  deliver  whatever  they  may  have 
t  >  tlie  other-  of  the  eu»tom*.  "  If  in  contempt  of  such  notiie  any  ship-master  eomeals 
p'wdcr  equal  to  the  weight  of  J  ll».  on  Uvnvl  his  vessel,  the  said  master  w  ill  be'  finis!  at 
the  discretion  of  a  court  of  law,  ,v  \  the  puvihr  confiscated." 

X.  Arnml  in  thr  Port. — Each  ve-.el  on  entering  the  put  is  required  to  receive  on 
(s\usl  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  ship  t>'  the  pl.nv  which  it  i<  to  iveupv,  from  which  place  no 
master  can  remove  his  ship  without  receiving  pTmi«.'ioii  from  tlie  commandant  ot  the 
Braude w ache,  nor  without  taking  on  bs'ard  another  pilot,  under  jviialty  of  fifty  roubles 
in  *  Ucr. 

•  1  am  r.ot  pwitiie  if  in  more  'alienage-,  tlutt  F’ngli'h  liermait,  and  French. 
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XI.  The  ctASts'r  of  the  ship  is  then  required  to  attend  with  his  clearances,  owlets, 
sound  passport,  hill  of  health,  and  other  pa|vrs  (put  under  seal  by  the  officers*  of  the 
exterior  Bnutdewacho).  «t  the  first  hnuich  of  the  interior  Bnuitlow-aeho.  in  the  nllioe  of  the 
captain  of  the  port,  where  he  makes  the  necessary  declarations,  and  deposit*  hi>  certificate 
of  registry,  his  sC'tnd  passport,  and  also  the  passport#  of  his  passenger*.  lie  will  then,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  second  branch  of  the  interior  Bmndowachc,  atm  there  deliver  up  Iris  na|vr  as 
aforesaid  tinder  sea!.  It  is  understood  that  his  passengers  will  accompany  him. 

XII.  Consult  amt  l~Kf~ci.msnU. —  It  is  usual,  to  prevent  irregularities  ter  the  masters 
of  foreign  vessels  aft.sr  they  have  gone  through  the  customary  formalities  with  tin'  |x*i t 
officer#,  to  prxvcexl  to  the  consulate  or  vice-consulate  of  their  respect!*  o  countries.  to  de¬ 
posit  there  such  jvi per#  as  manifests  id"  cargo,  muster  roll  of  the  crew-,  ,S;e. 

XIII.  Letters  written  by  and  to  be  forwarded  front  masters  of  w-xL  i  it  her  for  St. 
Petersburg,  or  to  foreign  couu tries,  should  be  loft  for  that  purpose  at  the  consulate  or  '  uv- 
coiisul.xte, 

XIV.  Paxstnyrr*. — IHssengers  are  required  also  to  present  thomxbvs  at  the  eon- 
sulate  or  vice-consulate  of  their  respective  eomitru**  at  the  Russian  ports  where  tin  v  arrive, 
and  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  effects  which  Ivloug  to  them,  under  pettaltv  of  ten  x!\ * v 
roubles  for  each  article  not  declared.  This  declaration  must  lv  sigued  by  the  pos.-eng*  rs 
and  annexed  to  that  which  the  master  of  the  vessel  delivers  to  the  custom'. 

Thise  formalities  being  fulfilled,  the  jvissvivjvrs  will  then  present  tliewxdv  cs  at  the 
office  of  tin*  military  governor,  there  to  receive  new  jetssports.  Their  lugg-eg*-  will  then 
lv  delivered  them  after  the  proper  customs  officers  have  xisitovl  the  vessel. 

XV.  Tht  (trncml  Drclttnitk**. —  Kvorx  ship-nm-ter  mist  present  him  x  if  at  the 
custom -house,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  "his  arrival,  ami  make  his  declaration.  within 
forte-eight  hours,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  diver  roubles 

"XVl.  The  declaration  of  the  cargo  ami  ship's  stores,  shoubl  lv  made  bv  the  master  at 
the  consulate  or  rkv-comulate.  E'erv  article  should  be  stated,  and  alx*  the  number  of 
his  crew. 

XVII.  The  master  is  required  to  read  his  declaration  over  carefully  Ivforv  he  ,igi>  it. 
ami  then  to  deliver  it  at  the  custom-house,  with  his  other  |M[vr».  wind  ivi»|*.*rt,  and 
Klsineur  bill  of  health. 

XVIII.  The  master  has  the  privilege  of  amending  his  declaration  in  twrutv-four  hours 
Should  he  wilfully  fail  to  comvt  an  inexact  declaration,  he  will  tv  subjected  to  the  previ¬ 
sions  of  Article  A3  (hervafterV 

XIX.  Skips'  Sti>rff, — The  inqvrial  pwernment  of  Russia  decrees  that  one  ovhnft  of 
wine  and  spirits,  provided  the  latter  din's  not  exceed  tvvo  ankers  or  oue-thinl  .  f  the  oxhott. 
(see  weights  and  measure's  of  Russia  hereafter.)  TO  lbs,  of  sugar.  lOllw.  ot  ooinv,  and  I  II*. 
of  tea.  shall  lv  allowed  for  each  man.  including  the  masters  of  foreign  vessels  .inmii;  Inin 
px>rt#  without  the  Baltic.  Any  suqdus  fouml  on  Ivatxl  will  be  -ubj.vusl  to  duty,  with  the 
privilege  allowed  of  te-ev  porting  or  selling  the  oveqdus,  Ka table  provisions  are  m*t 
limited  as  to  quantity. 

XX.  The  customs  have  the  right  to  nut  in  ra/rr/nV.  until  the  ship's  departunvall  tit-*'** 
provisions  liable  to  waste  and  k'ft  on  Lxirvl ;  if  such  waste  lv  proved.  the  captain  wav,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  jvrt  , >t?cer-,  have  them  replaced. 

\XI.  Tonmiyf. — Tito  toniiagx*  of  the  vox' I  to  lv  declar'd  according  to  the  euregistensl 
measurement  — an  inexact  vUvlaratiou  under  10  lasts,  .subjects  the  captain  to  a  tine  of  1'  sil¬ 
ver  rouble*. 

XXII.  Ikrottsts. — Prv'tvssts  should  lv  made  within  wen  davs  after  the  ship’s  imvul. 
and  the  nature  of  the  damage  Jiould  be  indicated  on  the  declaration  lir-t  made  at  the 
customs. 

XXIII.  Bonk  Xutrs. — Masters  of  ships  should  Iwive  sufficient  e* 'ill  to  pay  contingent 
expense*  until  thev  enn  be  supplied  bv  their  agents  in  the  |»*rt  where  thev  arrive,  as  .ill 
jKi|vr-money  whiifti  may  bx’  found  vvith  them  will  lv  seized  ami  confiscated  bv  the  eu«ton.<. 

XXIV.  National  Flogs. — After  the  master  has  made  his  declaration  at  tlie  fu-lcun,  in* 
will  return  on  board  and  hoist  the  Hag  of  his  nation  at  the  head  of  the  main  llag-taff.  and 
he  will  then  remain  oil  board  waiting  the  visit  of  the  customs  officers. 
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XXV.  The  national  ilag*  of  foreign  ship*  w  ill.  it  is  cqxx-tod,  K'  also  hoistd  on  K.'li 
da\«.  whether  religious  or  civil. 

XXVI.  1  Lut>  nf  Ck.\(o.-us  0[}irrrs. — Every  ship-master  nm«t  In?  foutu!  on  Kwnl  his 
•hip  at  tho  tune  when  the  otficvr*  of  t) to  custom-  vi-it  the  ship  for  tlio  puqiose  of  search  ami 
examination.  Tho  .'hl|v- master  is.  if  nspurvd  hv  the  customs  ofiuvrss  bound  to  open  all 
trunk-.  i!rawi"t.  1k'\os  or  other  juckagvs,  umlcr  a  penalty  of  HX1  ro.iblos. 

XXVII.  DrfMrturr  if  SAip-mtistt  rs  t'rvm  ( 'notstiuii  to  Si,  f\/erslmnt. —  It  is  strietlv 
forbidden  to  niA-tcrs  of  •hint  to  Unite  their  ve— ds  for  St.  Petersburg  until  they  luive  tir-t 
received  on  Kuril  the  ofiiivr*  of  tho  customs  ;  ami  (hot  musters  whoso  vessels  remain  at 
t'roii'taih.  must  not  i!o]\art  for  tho  capital  without  a  special  pa— port,  which  will  !»■  delivered 
then,  hv  tho  military  governor  of  Crou-tadt.  Tho  same  formality  must  l>o  observed  hv  his 
ship’s  otvw. 

XXVIII.  Do]nirtnrr  if  the  Ship  for  St.  l\trri!>nnj. — When  tho  captain  intcn.ls 
ascending  with  his  ship  to  tho  capital,  ho  must  not  mil  Kfore  ho  lia<,  first,  mailo  Ins  doclu 
ration  at  the  customs  :  sn-omily,  liail  his  ship  a  second  time  visited  by  the  p'rt  ofi'iev-rs,  who 
will  deliver  him  a  pass  ;  tAinfly,  taken  on  hvvrd  a  custom-house  otlicer  and  a  pilot  to  ac¬ 
company  him,  under  ]x’tialty  of  K\>  silver  roubles.  No  vessel  drawing  more  than  eight 
English  feet  are  allowed  to  ascend  to  the  capital. 

XXIX.  Ti'lls  im  jHtssiny  the  ISrutyis. — On  passing  each  bridge  on  the  .Vera  s  toll  of 
roubles  for  a  sloop,  d  roul>'.\.  for  a  brio,  or  schooner.  and  10  roubles  for  a  three-masted 

ship,  will  l>e  exacted  at  the  bridge. 

XXX.  Litjhttrs  nmt  Dmhiiryiny  the  Oiryo. —  When  a  lighter  is  plaeexl  at  the  disposal 
of  a  siiip-master  for  the  puq-vso  of  landing  his  cargo,  ho  is  rxsjuirevl  to  examine  whether 
t!ie  said  lighter  is  in  proper  condition,  and  afterwards  pro|x'rly  stowed,  and  not  lexidexi  to 
draw  more  than  -even  feet  water  English  measure. 

XXXI.  A*  sism  as  the  lighter  is  Uvaded.  the  ship-master  or  his  first  mate  is  required  to 
deliver  the  custom-house  o dicer  in  attendance  nil  exact  note  of  the  jvickagv  -towed  in  the 
lighter,  without  which  it  cannot  depart  for  .'ll.  Peters  burr.  Each  ship-master  who  ascends 
with  his  ship  to  the  capital  must  first  lighten  his  vessel  to  the  draft  of  eight  feet,  English, 
and  also  eoufonn  to  tlie  'Jbtli  section  of  tlie-o  regulation*. 

XXX II.  If  on  discharging  tho  cargo.  it  appears  that  part  or  the  whole  of  the  goods  arc 
damaged.  the  captain  or  Ills  mate  utU't,  with  the  od’nvrs  on  board,  take  the  exact  marks  ami 
nmnlK-r  of  ail  damag'd  packages.  In  taking  down  the  marks,  measures,  or  weights  of  tho 
package*  JiH'lureol,  the  master  or  mate’s  account  must  eonvspvnd  with  rli.it  of  t))C  custom¬ 
house  otlieers.  and  that  of  the  skipper  of  the  lighter.  In  caw'  of  dispute,  the  packages  must 
lv  taken  out  of  the  lighter,  at  the  expense  of  w  lower  is  found,  on  re-measurement,  re-weig!.- 
iug.  or  rc-oxaniiustion,  to  be  in  eiror. 

XXXIII.  I'cnitUies  (all  in  Silft-r  liotthl,  v). — For  discharging  good*  tvfore  the  eustom- 
hou-e  officer.,  attend,  according  to  the  customary  regulations,  a  penalty  will  lie  incurred  of 
five  times  the  actual  duty,  U'-ides  confiscation  of  the  gocsls  ;  and  twice  the  whole  value, 
with  confiscation  of  prohibited  go.xls.  On  gesvls  exempted  from  duty  10  per  cent  on 
their  value,  without  compensation.  ( 

XXXIV.  The  same  penalties  will  attach  to  removing  gvxxls  from  one  ship  to  another 
without  |K.'mii'Sion. 

XXXV.  For  working  during  umluf  hours,  a  penalty  of  oO  roubles. 

X  XX  V  I.  For  discharging  a  cargo  in  an  improper  place,  a  fine  of  100  roubles  ;  should 
such  di-eharge  of  cargo  apjiear  to  have  been  effected  with  an  intention  to  defraud  the 
rvtimue.  all  the  penalties  of  Article  mi  will  K'  strictly  cuforccd. 

XXXVU.  For  having  the  pin-hole*  or  place's  open  in  the  vessel,  forbidden  by  pvrt- 
ottieers.  during  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  a  p  nal’y  ot  2-i  rouble-. 

XXXVU1.  For  placing  gv-ls  in  coneeaied  or  subterfuge  places,  besides  incurring  the 
penalties  of  Article  do.  a  fine  of  100  roubles. 

XXX IX.  For  opning  bales  or  packages  ot  gwsls  on  board,  100  roubles. 

XL.  For  any  package#  inserted  in  the  declarations  and  eivkets,  and  no*,  found,  on 
K«.vrd,  a  penalty  e?|ual  to  double  the  actual  duty  on  such  goisls  will  be  exacted  ;  but  if  the 
•  .-.id  r-ieVigvs  are  onlv  iuwrted  in  the  declaration,  the  jx'iialty  for  each  package  will  In- 
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XI. 1.  All  the  penalties  of  Article  3*5  a  ill  bo  enforced  for  taking  on  Kcird  goods  with* 
out  n  (>ennixsion  from  the  customs, 

X LI  L  Mach  ship-master  entering  prohibited  pyxis  to  order,  and  not  being  able  to  iuMt 
tin'  owner,  will  bo  ti nod  two  roubles  for  each  |xxxl  gross  weight ;  for  which  Ik-  will  lx-  dcli- 
\orvxl  a.  reextipt  to  serve  him  in  case  of  uoed. 

XLlIt.  Ship*  sailing  from  the  jxvrt  without  a  pass  or  clearance  will  he  subjected  to 
coutiscation. 

XLJ.V.  H'orkin/f  oh  SMijihfxtni. — It  is  permitted  to  hxul  ships  overt-  dav  except  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays,  and  on  the  latter  late  in  tin-  season  before  w inter  set*  in. 

XLV.  It  is  permitted  only  to  wxvk  on  shipLvard  lx-tweeu  -unri-e  and  sunset,  on  tirp-ul 
occasions  n  permission  to  work  at  night  may  be  obtained,  l.j  default  of  this  regulation  the 
pumhios  of  Article  '13  will  be  enforced. 

XLV  I.  fCmfJoyrx  of  th<f  ('Hstoms. — Whoever  olvstruet*  the  orders  prescribed  by  the 
rmffloyvt  of  the  customs,  or  counteracts  them  in  their  func* tons,  will  be  lim-d  oOO  silver 

XLVU.  Hallos/. — Kvory  ship-master  bcfor«'  taking  on  board  or  di-charging  ballast, 
must  address  the  captain  of  the  hrst  interior  llrarnlowache.  who  will  deliver  him  a  written 
permission  to  obtain  a  lighter  destined  for  carrying  ballast. 

XLVI1I.  On  receiving  a  ballast-boat,  the  mate  of  the  ship  must  guard  those  who  di-- 
chargxj  the  ballast  as  to  the  proper  place,  and  also  that  the  lighter  is  not  I  end, si  above  the 
number  of  lasts  nvarked  on  a  Ward  nailed  t«*  each  lighter,  lie  will  also  Ago  ;>  note  ot 
the  exact  number  of  lasts  (Hit  into  the  lighter,  which  lie  will  deliver  to  the  master  of 
the  latter. 

XL1X.  A  ballast-lighter  mu*t  not  remain  longer  than  throe  days  along. ide  a  vo-m-1. 
For  every  dav  additional  a  tine  of  '23  pv|vr  rouble*  will  be  entbreeu.  The  regulation  of 
imt  loading  beyond  the  projier  dcptlt,  not  allowing  ballast  to  drop  alongside,  under  a  tine 
of  i?!)  roubles  10  co|xvs  in  silver,  and  also  for  each  shovel  lull  of  Ivdlasl  thrown  in  the 
water,  1  -40  silver  roubh-s. 

I„  When  taking  inlla*t  on  hoard,  or  discharging  it.  i-  i-om(>!otod,  the  captain  nm>!  pav 
the  captain  of  the  interior  Ivrandowache  ti  roiihh-*  in  piper  money  for  each  l.vt  ot  two  ton.. 
This  should  be  done  without  delay  to  prevent  future  inconvenience. 

1,1.  If  there  should  tail  to  be  a  Liliost-lighter,  provided.  by  the  ("mmamLint  of  the 
interior  Hrandcwache.  the  ship-master  may  then  procure  such  :l<  he  mav  devm  lit.  In 
xv Inch  case  he  only  pays  the  commandant  -\)  eo|*xs  piper  money  per  Lot. 

HI.  Ilsit  »/  Custoixs  Ojfictrs  aflrr  Me  li,tll.t>/  is  ./i„7i.ir;,-r./.  —  When  the  1  allot  i. 
di-vhargvd.  the  'hip-master  must  acquit  the  customs  olliccrs.  w  ho  will  then  rv-xarv-h  tin- 
ship.  on  which  ixxnvsiou  the  muster  will  ln»Lt  his  ll.vg  at  the  ruiren. 

LUL  It, Is  strictly  forbidden  to  take  .o  y  article  on  Kurd  U-lbtv  this  xidt  of  the 
customs  otKecrs. 

LIV.  I’irmt/J. — It  is  strictly  prohibited  for  a  -hip-muster  to  take  on  K'ard  uuv  arttelo 
of  merchaudue  or  any  article  of  ship  stores  without  a  |x-rmit  \yrrlicA)  uiuler  all  the  pn.-l- 

ties  of  Jxvtion  3d. 

LV.  It  i-s  txp tally  forbidden  to  take  on  I  heard  any  article  under  sanction  "f  which 

appertain*  to  others. 

LVI.  Oh  ne.iriMi/  /.n/Afi/d  f  or,/.-.  >  /rrn«  Sr.  I  <  r,  rs/mry. — On  light.,  r-  Arriving 
with  cargos'*  front  St.  I’etcrsburg,  a  mue  from  the  consulate  or  v n-c-con-uLite  ,.f  th<-  o  un- 
try  of  foreign  ship,  stating  the  jvu-k.igv-  and  gi~»l-  line  contain.  without  which  it  i-  f.-rbiddeu 
to  take  oil  Imurvl  their  c.ng'V-. 

I. V II.  The  captain  will  present  llw-  -.rid  note  to  tin-  put-oili.vr*,  who  v,i!|  gn,-  (dm  th  - 
mxx-ssa-v  p-nuit,  with  otheers  to  attend  un-e.iling  and  op  ning  the  hatches  .•!  tl„  I , gt it»-i . 

LY 1 1 1.  Diimnijnl  I'tuA'iyt  s.  —  \\  hen  pucka  go*  arc  dumagv  -1,  live  ship-ui.i.-t.  r  i»  :c- jutted 
immediately  to  report  the  sume  to  the  is'iisulatc  or  v  icv-oon-nlale  of  hi*  i-out.trv.  when 
prompt  measures  will  la*  adopted  to  retinal  x  such  damage.  It  tv  not  allowed  to  'endorse 
such  mi  the  hills  of  lading. 

L1X.  IWjmnihtw.s  for  lhjmr/nrr. — Winn  the  -hip  bus  taken  on  lxSard  near!*  all  her 
cargo,  the  ship-master  will  b-  careful  in  examining  whether  the  customs  ollicvr  who 
tends  the  loading  lus  all  ins  accounts  ui  order  and  m  cvitcspuideucv*  with  those  of  the  -hi| 
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roaster  ami  with  the  liilh  of  tailing.  The  ship-master  when  the  cargo  is  completed,  will 
pnvoej  with  his  manifi't.  hill-  of  holing,  ami  other  papers,  to  his  consulate.  The  general 
elearonv  will  then  L<  made  out  in  the  custom-house  at  St.  Petersburg. 

LX.  SAifts  ilrscrmiitt;t  J'ram  St.  /\trrst>wy  anti  n>mf>ieting  tAcir  Curtpw  at  Crait- 
ttit'it.  —  In  the  ease  of  vessels,  which  descend  from  St.  Petersburg  to  complete  their  lading  at 
Cnuistadt,  the  consulate  or  vice-oonsnlate,  if  there  be  such. at  the  latter  port,  should  be  in¬ 
formed  jvrs->n:tllv  or  by  letter  of  the  same.  If  the  vessel  be  completely  loaded  on  descending, 
the  master  will,  on  arriving  at  C'roustadt,  repair  to  the  second  branch  of  the  interior  lira  mi¬ 
x' ache.  where  he  will  deliver  tin.'  |vnnit  received  from  the  port  otlieers  of  St.  IVtcrslmrg. 
and  will  n-coito  a  note  which  he  will  take  with  him  to  the  consulate  or  vice-consulate.- togo- 
therwith  his  clearance,  bills  of  lading.  Ac. 

LX1.  Starrs  Jar  Sm  usr — All  eatable  provisions  tor  the  voyage  five  of  duty,  ami  may 
Is'  shipjHsl  without  | vpnit.V  provided  tiny  do  not  exceed  the  ipiautity  allowexl.  Articles  of 
inoreliaudiio.  Ac.,  which  the  master  brings  for  his  own  use',  pay  export  duty,  and  must  not 
is'  taken  on  board  without  [s-rmits. 

LX  11.  /.c/iasivrs. — Ship-ma'iers  who  rtvpiire  laKntrx'rs  on  Kvinl.  are  rvsptirxsl  to  make 
them  pa>'\  on  going  to  or  landing  from  the  'hijs  before  the  small  revenue  or  police  ti'iwler, 
m-ssrxsl  within  the  port.  lie  will  al-o  !v  careful  that  tiny  steal  no  article,  to  prvxont  which, 
he  max-  search  them  L'fore  tearing  the  -hip. 

L.XllL  Jirp.iirm.1  Farriiju  SAipr. — No  ship-master  is  allowed  to  serene  tar  or  repair 
hi?  >hip  in  the  port  without  ponni"ion  front  the  interior  limndow-.u-hi'. 

LX  IV.  Iiabhish  /units. — In  x*u.sc  of  repairing  ships,  or  otherwise,  no  rnh'fi.h  mu-t  Iv 
thrown  into  the  water:  the  same  nm-t  Ik-  put  into  the  rubbish  Letts,  which  make  the  circuit 
of  the  }s>rt  three  times  a  week  among  the  shipping  ;  eterv  transgression  of  this  regt  Lition 
will  itteur  the  penalties  of  Section  li>. 

LXV.  /.itf«//«i;-p/,t(Y.  —  Kterv  ship-master  o»  landing  in  his  ship's  Lett  will  pi-ocved  to 
tho  "'.tee  indicatcxl  hv  the  jH'liee,  anil  markexl  hv  a  sign. 

LXVL  ( 'iio'try.  —The  particular  rub's  relative  to  the  places  and  Letts  for  evoking,  as 
|s'intxsl  out  hv  the  poiixv,  mu>t  L'  attended  to. 

The  enstom-h'XU'e  of  Kronstadt.  on  tho  l!>th  of  Julv,  1S-41.  laid  ujvm  all  shipping,  Lxth 
f  'reign  and  Un  sian.  fir  the  use  of  the  cxH’k -house,  dedicating  the  amount  to  the  profit  of  the 

Kterv  vv’s-i'l  trading  to  this  port  is  to  K»  charged  3  copocs  silter  l>er  last  each  voyage. 

Iri'-ry  eixL'ter.  with  one  mast,  rxuihles  silter,  and  with  txvo  or  three  mast-',  d  rouhles 

lively  or  deckexl  Lut.  etnployexl  in  eanying  iron  and  ik-als.  .it)  copies  silver, 

each  loyagv. 

Kxery  cutter,  emplovi'd  in  transjvirtii'.g  g'ssL,  1  J  rouble,  for  one  summer. 

Kxery  -hip  proceeding  on  to  St.  Petersburg  without  entering  this  harbour  are  exempted 

That  it  is  tho  intention  of  goteniment  to  request  the  vice-x'onsuls  of  the  different  nations 
to  collect  thri  rvxeiuie. 

Taking  the  tonnage  of  hist  year  ns  a  criterion, .  the  Hritish  ships  (71. -US  lasts)  would 
produce,  at  d  copxvs.  j.L'g’T  rouhles  silver.  I  is'[vesi,  or  7.7‘H  roubles  copper  P'd  ei'[K'es=utriU)t>. 


l’OLAXD. 

Several  discriminating  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  general  tariff  in 
regard  to  Poland,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  favouring  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  Russia,  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Poland.  These  alterations  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  oilicial  paper,  the  (>,i:elte  ,l„  AY/w/,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  official 
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(iazette  of  Hursinc,  Dziennik-Potcszcrochni,  agreeable  to  the  ukases  ami  minis¬ 
terial  orders  of  the  12th  of  November,  1  So  1  ;  l.ltli  of  December.  27th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  ami  30th  December,  1S33;  1st  of  October,  1831 :  ami  17th  of  June,  1835  ; 
together  with  various  customs  regulations. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  imihsrtation  of  the  following  articles  into  Poland 
is  totally  prohibited  except  through  Russia,  and  in  some  instances  by  special 
licence  from  the  supreme  department  of  customs  at  St.- Petersburg,  on  paving 
from  250  to  -150  per  cent,  <:</  valorem,  duty. 

Animal  and  all  essential  oils  and  perfumery  ;  npporvl.  wearing, — except  what  max’  lv 
actually  necessary  and  carried  along  with  travellers ;  beer^rvder,  and  all  fermented 
liquors  ;  broiuo  work  of  all  kinds;  cards,  playing;  chicory  ;.«s?r  the  27th  of  tVwmlvr. 
1M>  1 ! ;  clu-oso;  coral,  raw  or  wrought ;  ehvks.  watches,  or  other  time-piece-  ;  earthenware 
and  [Huvelain,  painted,  or  in  any  way  ornamented  with  colours  :  embroidered  article'  of 
every  description':  fruits,  dried.  or  otherwise  preserved,  ami  all  sweetmeats  and  con¬ 
fectionary:  glass,  plain,  stained,  or  (united  (except  mirrors):  gloves  of  every  description  ; 
household  furniture  of  every  description ;  hops  and  essences  for  making  Iver ;  iron,  and 
articles  of  iron  ;  imitation  .articles  of  jewellery,  coral.  |varls.  3te. ;  liquors  (spirituous,  vinous, 
or  syrojvs) ;  leather  ;  onmmental  articles  and  l-oxes  of  paper  tnachr,  leather,  feathers,  gilded 
wend,  or  metal :  oil  cloths  and  waxed  elotlvs  of  all  hinds  ;  meats,  salted  or  otherwise  pre¬ 
served ;  millinery  of  every  description  ;  [vik  and  quills;  phosphoric  boxes  for  lighting 
lire;  pinehlvek  articles ;  plated  articles;  saddlery;  Salt,  mineral :  'kins,  all  kinds;  spirits, 
distilled,  ot  every  kind,  except  spirits  ol  wine  (rendered  undrinkable  by  sjieeitie  mixture- 1; 
-oap ;  steels.  for  striking  light  :  tin,  and  articles  made  of  tin;  tobnevv,  raw  and— rtmmv- 
faeturxd;  umbrellas;  vinegar;  worsted,  plain  and  ornamented. 

Article.*,  the  exportation  of  which  is  pndiihitctl .  —  Acorns,  rough  or  ground;  a>sos  ainl 
nudes:  hark  of  all  kinds  for  tanning;  horses;  minerals,  all  kinds,  after  the  81-t  of 
January.  1836,  and  until  then  on  prying  a  duty  of  .5  gros  p-r  3,5  ;;o mice:  money, 
gold  and  sitt  er  of  Russian  coinage  ;  pijH’r,  all  materials  for  making. 

Articles  imported  duty  free  into  /  Vo  hi/. — Cotton  wool  :  fruit,  and  all  exotic  trees; 
glasses,  optical,  and  ter  physical  uses;  machinery,  and  models  of  instruments  for  the  pur- 
posos  of  agriculture,  and  manufactures;  mathematical,  surgical,  ami  other  sclent itio 
instruments ;  silk.  raw. 

Articles  exported  free  of  duty. — Aniseed  ;  blankets;  bristles  and  all  kinds  of  hair: 
caudles;  cards,  playing;  chalk;  corn,  all  kinds;  (lour  and  meal ;  frames  for  pictures  and 
Kvoking -glasses;  glass  all  descriptions  ;  horns  all  kinds  not  manufactured;  instruments 
musical;  time;  pajvr  and  rags  or  other  material-  dir  making  pajvr :  p'arlash  and  p't- 
ash  ;  resins  ;  seeds,  all  k intis  ;  sheep  ;  sunt!’;  soap  :  thread,  cotton.  —  provisionally  onlv  ; 
tobacco;  vvixxl,  deals,  and  logs  of  oaf ,  except  the  transit  duly  to  Warsaw  by  the  Vistula; 
woollens — provisionally  only. 

The  trade  between  Russia  ami  Poland,  anti  the  internal  trade,  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  various  impositions  and  striet  surveillance,  the  effect  of  which  has  been 
the  removal  of  numerous  manufacturers  (ehiclly  Germans),  who  were  settled  in 
Poland,  to  Russia,  where  much  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  them,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Moscow,  Riga,  and  various  parts  of  Courland. 

The  ministerial  order  of  the  13th  of  March,  1S33,  fixes  a  transit  duty  on  all 
kinds  of  timber,  whether  cut  within  or  without  the  limits  of  Poland,  brought 
down  the  Vistula  to  Warsaw  :  /.  e.  on  staves,  planks,  deals,  spars,  masts,  stpiare 
timber,  joints.  This  duty  varies  from  }  of  a  Polish  gros,  or  J  a  copee,  on  a 
single  stave,  to  2  Polish  florins  of  15  copecs  on  a  mast.  The  amount  of  duty  so 
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collected  goes  towards  maintaining  the  Russian  muiiiajxii  adminiUration  of 
Mursum.  From  the  latter  toon  downwards  on  the  Vistula,  there  is  no  transit 
duty  on  wood ;  but  the  above  is  considered  a  great  burden  by  the  timber 
dealers  of  l’oland. 

The  order  of  the  13th  of  December,  1SJ3,  imposes  a  duty  of  3  silver  copecs 
per  lb,  on  all  surgical  instruments  made  in  Poland,  on  being  imported  into 
Russia. 

1831,  January  31.  An  order  was  issued  which  tixes  (>  silver  copecs  per  pood 
on  brimstone  imported  from  Russia  into  Poland,  and  8  silver  copecs  per  pood 
on  the  dyestuff',  called  Czerlen  (mumia). 

1835,  June  S.  A  customs  order  tixes  a  duty  on  hand-organs  imported  from 
Poland  to  Russia,  at  1)  silver  roubles. 

lly  a  deetec  published  the  l/th  of  June,  1835,  the  following  reciprocal  duties 
have  been  fixer!  between  Poland  and  Russia : 


Alum . 

Atulvr.  rough  ........ 

- prepared  ........ 

Anns  import's!  into  Russia  fnuu  Poland 

baskets  and  dew* . 

Ron*  articles,  made  of  the  Uhhs  of  the  marmot  tidi 

Rooks.  Ikuhu!  . . 

H races  in  <lnvp‘s  leather,  and  tonus  for  cravats  . 

Rocks  and  tiles  ........ 

Casks.  emptv  .  .  . 

Chemical  production*.  not  .jtccn'icd  in  the  tarilV 

Citip,  woven,  for  ladies*  Ixumets  ..... 

Copperas  (of  II ung-arv I  ...... 

Colours,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  white  . 

Countoqvui  s,  white,  with  coloured  and  embroidered  Uvrders 
Cravats,  silk  ......... 

Crystal  articles  ........ 

1  Kvwti.  goat's.  purified  ....... 

Feathers  for  beds  ....... 

tilvss.  window,  white  ....... 

-  ditto,  green  ....... 

- [sdisltetl.  for  mirrors  ...... 

Hats,  men’s,  made  of  whalebone  or  cane 

-  ditto,  silk . 

1  lorn.,  cattle,  not  manufactured  ..... 

- articles  made  from  ...... 

Iron,  in  bars,  and  plate  ...... 

- east,  rough  articles  pay  the  ordinary  dutv  —  as  pr  gvm 

- ditt’v,  articles  of  luxury  ...... 

Knives  for  cutting  straw  .  ,  .  . 

Kreinserwasser  ( colour)  for  manufactures,  reduced  from.  [W 
Lace,  blond,  silk,  cotton,  thread.  Ac.  .... 
Matter,  sheep’s,  tor  inoculating’  ..... 

Mustard  . 

Pbvstcr.  articles  in  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Portfolios,  with  or  witliout  details,  except  chu  urgic.tl  at  tides 


Rosin  .  . . jvr  quintal  1  10 

Saltpetre,  not  purified  . exempt 

Sieves.  horsehair  ...........  ditto 

Skins.  hare  ..........  per  quintal  I  0 

Tallow,  not  melted . exempt 

Tohcr  cassieu.  a  stuff  of  woi]  anil  cotton,  the  importation  ....  prohibit..! 

Thread.  cotton  ;  white  or  dyed .  'per  Ih.  1  lt> 

Turpentine  .  .  .  .  ‘  .  .  .  .  ]*cr  quintal  1  10 

Veruigris  ilirynai  pan)  ......  .  ditto  1  1(1 

Wool  cards  or  win’  tived  in  leather  for  the  usage  of  manufactures  .  .  .  exempt 

Zinc,  flat  ..........  per  quintal  l  Of- 

- sulphurous  acid  .........  ditto  1  10 

All  other  articles  manufactured  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  arc  subjected  to  the 
duty  established  by  the  general  tarilf  on  importation  into  Russia  Articles  which 
are  not  specified  in  the  general  tariff  of  the  customs  bureaus  by  which  the  im¬ 
portation  passes,  the  assimilation  of  such  article  is  left  to  he  judged  hv  the  otlieers 
of  the  customs.  This  is  the  rule  observed  at  all  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  from 
the  ignorance,  especially  of  the  otlieers  at  the  land  harriers,  accompanied  with 
much  delay  and  unequal  payment  of  duty. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  ISJ5,  a  convention  between  Russia  and  the  Republic  of 
Cracovie  was  entered  into,  and  said  to  be  of  some  importance  to  the  latter. 

On  the  J" th  of  August,  1SJ5,  a  customs  order  states  at  great  length  the  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  specially  adhered  to,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  on  carrying  linen 
and  hemp  thread  from  small  to  large  towns. 

2Sth  of  August,  IS35,  an  order  of  the  customs  subjects  molasses,  syrups,  and 
water  in  which  sugar  or  saccharine  matter  is  dissolved,  to  the  same  duty  as  refined 
sugar  by  the  general  tariff. 

ltith  of  September,  IS35.  11  y  a  decree  of  this  date,  the  duty  on  importing 

wines  from  the  Austrian  states  into  Poland,  was  fixed  at  per  bottle,  1  tl.  20gros  : 
and  per  garniec,  2  tl.  8  gros. 

There  do  not  ap|icar  any  further  alterations  in  the  duties  on  goods  either  on 
importation,  exportation,  or  transit,  down  to  the  close  of  the  present  time. 


MONK'S,  W (.10  Ill'S,  AND  MKAS flits,  OF  TtIK  lU'SSlAN  V.MI’KIK. 


Monies. — Accounts  arc  kept  in  oojves  and  roubles.  1 00  eopecs  =  1  rouble.  The 
relative  value  of  silver  and  pa[>cr  roubles  occasions  much  poqilexity  to  foreigners.  The 
metallic  currency  varies  also  in  its  relative  value  to  the  money  of  other  nations  like  that  ol 
all  countries,  according  to  the  rote  of  exchange.  Iiv  a  recent  ukase,  the  depreciated  paper 
roubles  are  all  to  be  replaced  by  new  government  bills  or  notes. 

The  value  at  par  of  the  half  imperial  gold  coiu  of  live  roubles  is  about  los.  tv/.,  and  ol 
the  silver  rouble,  3s.  2j d. 

1'tatina. — Pieces  of  the  value  of  3  and  ti  roubles  in  silver  were  coined  ot  this  metal 
in  1827. 

There  are  l v- ides,  pieces  of  o,  10.  lo,  and  20  eopecs  in  siher.  ami  pieces  of  hal 


1.  ami  2  eopecs  iu  eop[>er. 
The  paper-money  eons 


30.  100,  and  200  roubles  on 


.if  bank  bills. 


RUSSIA. 


white  l«;vr  ;  of  10  roubles  on  red  paper  ;  an  !  of  3  nvnhlos  on  blue  jupor.  These  oMItja- 
•  ioii'  have  no  fixed  value.  but  dvqvtid  on  their  rise  and  fall  in  their  relative  current  value 
a.-  to  the  plenty  or  security  of  specie. 

All  pavmcnts  are  made  in  silver  and  |va|>er  roubles;  the  latter  liearitig  nearly  the 
relative  pnqiortionato  dvvimd  value  to  the  former  of  113  silver  roubles,  being  sUtHcicnt  to 
purchase  3  13  paper  roubles. 

In  Freneh  decimal  weights  it  should  contain  17.977  crams,  and  in  specie  value.  3.9931 
francs,  or  aUmt  3.«.  2;';</.  sterling. 

At  Rica  and  Reval.  tlte  Unwin  of  1  12  eojvees.  is  still  current. 

II  rights. — The  Russian  pound  i<  the  same  for  cold,  silver,  anti  all  hinds  ,vf  mer¬ 
chandize  ;  and  is  dividevl  into  32  loths,  ami  9(i  zolotniks  :  viz.,  3  zolotniks  =  l  loth.  32  lotlts 
=  1  pound,  40  |Munvls  =  1  jvvod.  10  jxxvds  =  1  berkowit*.  UK)  lbs.  Russian  weight 
=  :K).2(5  llvs.  English  avoirvlup.vis  weight.  1  [tmxl  Russian  weight  =  3(5  lbs.  1  oz.  10  dr. 
English  avoirdiqvois  weiclit. 

In  eommereial  transactions  the  j>ood  is  usually  ealeulated  at  30  lbs.  avoirdupois 
weight. 

Dry  Multure. — 2  pimietz  =  1  tchertverka,  2  tehertverkas  =  1  tchetverik.  2  tchet- 
veriks  —  1  payak.  2  pavaks  =  I  osmin.  2  vwmins  =  I  tebetvert,  Iti  tchet verts  =  1  la-t. 
I(K)  tehctvert.s  =  7-1.1  vpiarters  English  measure;  1  tebetvert  =  3.932  English  bushels. 

f.i'/imt  Measure. — The  standard  liquid  measure  is  the  vedro,  fonuerlv  dividevl  into  S 
kmdihas,  and  88  teharkey* ;  but  by  the  ukase  of  January  1,  1SI9.  into  1  ( \)  tcharhevs,  or 
2  10  bottles. 

The  oxlioft,  dividevl  into  15  ankers.  12  -tek.irs.  and  1 S  vedros,  still  remains  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  custom-house  usage.  The  vedro  contains  3.2  Hi  English  wine  callous;  the 
o.vhoft  3‘\  128  ditto.  '  , 

I.otu)  Measure. — Tile  English  inch  and  toot,  and  the  arshine  or  nrsheon  for  cloth 
measure  of  1(1  verehooks,  or  2S  English  inches,  arc  in  common  use  in  Russia,  except  as 
regards  measuring  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  for  die  export  duties.  The  Russian  foot  = 
13.73  English  inches;  the  Moscow  foot  =  l;'.I7  English  inches  ;  the  sarchino  =  7  English 

The  English  and  Rhenish  fvxit  (the  latter  12.113  English  inches)  are  generally  used 
at  St.  Petersburg  for  freights  ;  <13  poods  of  hemp,  (lax.  oopjier,  iixm,  ashes,  or  tallow  =  1 
ton;  41  |xxids  wav,  bristles,  isingla'S.  and  leather  =  1  ton;  3  dozen  deals.  8  tohctvcrts 
(seed  or  coni',  (it)  botts  of  eanv;L«s,  33(X)  hare-skins  ==  1  ton. 

The  Russian  wr-t  —  3(M)  sareliines,  or  3300  English  feet,  or  3  furlongs  12  poles. 

/iVy.j  ami  liernl. — The  customary  measures  at  Riga  ami  Reva!  vary  from  thus,.  of  the 
empire.  At  the  former,  the  eommereial  pound  is  dividevl  into  2  marks  and  32  loths. 
20  lli>.  =  1  lispund,  and  I  lispmid  =  20  ship  pounds.  l(K)|lis.  of  Riga  =  92.17  lbs. 
avoinlu|xvis 

Tlte  loop,  or  hvof,  is  the  corn  measure  in  use.  48  loops  =  1  best  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
llax-'eod.  13  loops  “  1  last  of  rve  and  oats.  1  bvop  =  1.937  English  bushel. 

The  liipior  anker  =  3  viertvls;  or  30  .-tools.  1  anker  =  10.33  English  wine-gallons. 

’Pile  ell,  2  feet,  and  tlte  elafter,  (5  feet  ;  the  Riga  fv>ot  of  12  inches  =  10.79  English 

Masts  and  spars  an?  measured  by  the  palm  of  3  Rica,  or  2.7  English  inches. 

10  Russian  arshines  ~  1 3  Riga  ells  ;  equal  to  IN  barrels,  or  to'  43  cwt.  avoirdupois 

l.iveqwxil,  or  fine  salt,  in  barrels,  is  calculated  1(5  to  a  last.  Ditto,  in  bulk,  IS  to  a 
last,  or  in  weight  equal  to  43  cwt.  avoinlupois  weight. 

At  Reval  the  pood  is  also  divided  into  ,32  loths.  100  lbs.  of  Reval  =  93.03  lbs. 

avoirdiqxvis. 

The  last  of  wheat  contains  21  tons  of  3  I  oofs,  and  the  Reva)  wheat  ton  contains  3.330 
luisliels  English  com  measure.  1  last  of  salt  is  measured  by  —  IS  tuns  of  4  lofs.  1  last 
of  herrings  —  12  tuns  of  -l  lofs.  1  stool",  liquid  measure  =  1.373  English  wine-quart. 
Ovhoft  of  Reval  =  (57.03  English  wine-gallons. 

In  long  measure,  2  feet  =  1  ell,  3  ells  =  1  fathom.  The  Memel  foot  =  10.33  English 


TRADE  OF  RfSMA. 
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The  weights  and  measures  of  Reval  are  in  cnmmon  u-e  at  Ilap.-al.  Wc-cuburg.  Wci-- 
sein-toin.  and  other  parts  of  tlio  government  of  lv-thonia. 

At  Odessa,  Kerteh,  and  Tngnureg,  and  al-o  at  Archangel.  the  imperial  monies,  weight-, 
and  measures,  an-  established.  in  all  revenue  matters,  and  commereial  tran-nctien-  ;  .<!th>-ugli 
among  the  people  in  their  eommon  dealings.  mueh  as  i-  -till  the  r;ise  in  Prance.  weight- 
and  measures  of  older  aud  more  eustomarv  usage,  are  still  said  to  prevail. 

POLISH  MONIES,  WF.HiIl  1 S,  ,\NI>  MKAslRIS. 

.Afonin. — Accounts  have  been  kept  at  Warsaw  and  overall  the  kingdom  of  PoUtid.  in 
florins  or  ,,nl<l.n  of  ;50  :  A. 666  of  which  to  a  mark  of  Cologne.  or  1  tWin  —  50.07!) 

grams  =  O.fil.Sd  franc,  a  minute  fraction  more  than  sixpence  English.  1 5 v  a  recent  nka-e 
it  is  decreed  tluu  the  monies  of  Russia  -hail  1«>  those  of  Poland. 

The  old  gold  ducats  of  Poland  and  Warsaw,  originally  os  nearly  as  possihle  of  the  same 
weight,  are  -till  current  hut  rare,  ami  are  in  value  about  1  1  fr.  SO  centime-,  or  Ms.  7'  \>l. 

The  silver  old  rix  thaler,  old  original  value,  5. 1  SO  I  francs,  or  l*.  1  !,</.,  hut  varv  -ime  tin- 
new  coinage  in  value. 

The  coinape  established  in  1 c  1 5  may  now  he  considered  that  which  enters  into  calcula¬ 
tions.  as  the  other  coins  vary  in  price  like  old  silver  and  gold  rather  than  a-  current  coin. 

The  modem  gold  coins  are  pieces  of  50  and  25  guldens'  or  tlorins. 

Il'ritflils and  Mrasurrs. —  1  lb.  =  1  tj  oz.=52  loth  =  l2Sdrnnis=l  schitTpfmul—  15  -t.  in 
=rtlfvlhs.  1  korsvv=-l  cwiorc=52  panii«v.  1  paniiee=  I  kvvarta=  I (>  kw ate-ks.  1  foot  — 
12  inches  =  1  H  spopys.  I  prenty  —  15  fev't.  I  lockei,  or  ell  —  2  feet.  1  dcprec  =  20 
Polish  miles.  100  Ihs.  Polish  —  8i).‘iy;l  avoirdupois.  KX)  feet  =  ‘M.tiMi  Engli-h  f<s  r. 
1(X)  kor-ees.  com  or  drv  measure  =  A  1.055  English  quarter-.  1  <X>  gamiee.  liquid  measure 
=  English  gallons. 


C  II  A  I’TE  R  VIII. 

NAVIGATION  AM)  TRADE  OF  THE  HESSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  great  extent  of  Moscovy,  evett  before  tlic  time  of  Peter  the  Clreat,  ami 
the  wants  of  the  population  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  countries, 
created  a  trade  in  Russia  of  considerable  value  and  extensive  intercourse.  .Yn- 
vxgoroil  was  an  emporium  of  important  trade  for  three  centuries  before  it  was 
sacked  by  John,  Tzar  (or  kingjof  Moscovy,  in  I  CO.  The  Hanse  Town-  had  long 
before  established  a  factory  in  that  city,  to  which  they  traded  as  far  hack  as 
1  -  7-,  for  furs  and  other  articles,  and  the  surrounding  country  had  then  been 
famed  for  its  corn,  flax,  hemp,  ivory,  and  the  city  waa  even  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  fine  Russian  leather. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  says  the  English  traded  with  Russia  hv  way  of  Narva 
before  the  passage  round  the  North  Cape  was  known.  After  the  sacking  of 
Novogorod,  the  llanse  Towns  removed  their  factory  to  Reval,  and  afterwards  to 
Narva.  When  the  Moscuvites  conquered  Kasan  nnd  Astrakan,  a  trade  through 
Russia  was  opened,  from  her  fairs,  to  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries.  Before 


133.1  the  Kngliah  traded  with  Russia  by  the  way  of  Narva,  hut  tills  trade  being 
interrupted  liy  the  wars  of  Sweden  with  Muscovy,  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  company  for  making  discoveries,  of  which  Sebastian  Cabot 
was  governor,  sailed  round  Norway  .and  the  north  capo  of  Kurope,  nnd  was 
driven  into  a  place  in  Russian  hnpland,  where  he  and  the  crews,  seventv  in  num¬ 
ber.  of  two  of  his  three  ships,  were  frozen  to  death  during  winter.  They  were 
discovered  in  the  spring  by  some  fishermen  who  annually  frequented  the  place. 
Sir  Hugh  was  found  sitting  in  a  frozen  state  in  his  cabin,  with  his  journal  and 
other  papers  on  a  table  before  him. 

The  third  ship,  commanded  by  Chancellor,  was  driven  farther  east,  and  thence 
south  into  the  W  bite  Sea,  where  no  ship  had  ever  been  before.  He  landed  at  the 
small  castle  or  abbey  of  St.  Nicholas,  now  Archangel.  He  travelled  with  the 
governor  s  licence,  on  sledges  to  Moscow,  where  he  saw  the  Tzar,  Bazilowitz,  and 
obtained  from  him  the  privilege  for  eight  merchants  to  open  a  trade  with  Russia  by 
wav  of  tbeM  bite  Sea.  A  charter  (confirmed  afterwards  hv  acts  of  parliament)  was 
granted  to  the  u  merchant  adventurers,”  to  trade  there,  by  Philip  and  Mary  in 
l.ij|.  Sebastian  Cabot  was  (for  life)  appointed  the  first  governor.  The  Bristol  mer¬ 
chants,  encouraged-  by  him,  began  to  trade  to  Russia  about  thi^  time.  In  1533 
the  Russian  Company  sent  two  ships,  with  agents  and  factors  to  the  White  Sea, 
whcreithev  arrived  safely,  and  sailed  up  the  Dwina  nearly  1(H)  miles  into  the 
province,  some  say  to  the  city,  of  Vologda,  from  whence  Mr.  Chancellor  travelled 
a  second  time  by  sledges  to  .Moscow,  where  he  obtained  several  privileges,  insur¬ 
ing  the  safety  of  the  persons  and  property  of  Hnglishmen  who  might  be  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  Russia. 

In  1  a  .'if!  the  Russian  Company  sent  two  ships  to  the  White  Sea.  They  returned 
with  an  ambassador,  with  presents,  from  the  Tzar  to  Queen  Mary.  The  ship  in 
which  the  ambassador  was  in  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the 
presents  were  lost.  He  returned  to  Russia  in  1557,  with  rich  presents  for  the 
Tzar.  Crews  which  were  sent  out  by  these  ships  succeeded  in  bringing 
hack  the  two  ships  frozen  up  in  Lapland,  in  load  :  in  one  of  which  was  brought 
tin*  hotly  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  This  company  was  animated  by  the  boldest  ■ 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  despatched  a  ship,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bur-, 
rows,  towards  Nova  Zembla,  with  instructions  to  discover  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Tartarian  river  Obi.  He  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  passing  the  straits’ 
cast  of  the  White  Sea,  and  consequently  returned. 

In  133  7  the  Russian  Company  sent  four  ships  to  Archangel,  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ambassador,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  company’s  agent. 

When  we  consider  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  voyage  to  the  White  Sea 
an.’.  Nova  Zembla,  in  the  present  state  of  improved  naval  architecture,  and  our 
knowledge  and  charts  of  the  coasts,  compared  with  the  wretched  small  vessels  and 


1 it  \PF.  oy  i;i  <si  \. 

limited  knowledge  cf  navigation  ami  siiencc  at  that  early  period,  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  English  enterprise  appears  extraordinary. 

In  155S  Russia  conquered  Narva,  ami  established  an  emporium  for  trade  in 
that  port  for  the  trade  of  Kussia  with  Kurope.  During  the  same  year,  tiie  ehief 
agent  of  the  English  Russian  Company,  Mr.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  penetrated 
Moscow  beyond  Moscow,  to  the  Wolga.  He  sailed  down  that  river  to  Nijnei- 
Novogorod.  and  thence  down  to  Kasan,  Astrakan,  and  the  Caspian,  and  across 
that  sea  to  Persia.  He  visited  Boghar,  in  the  latter  country,  where  he  met  at 
its  fairs  merchants  front  Cuthiu/  (China India,"  Kussia,  Persia,  ike.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  this  city  liogfnir.  was  the  city  of  Bokhara.  Mr.  Jenkinson  returned 
in  1560  to  Colmogro  (Kholmaghory.  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Dwina,  above 
Archangel),  in  the  bay  of  St.  Nicholas.  He  returned  soon  after  to  England,  ami 
published  the  first  map  of  Kussia,  of  which  none  existed  before.  It  would  appear 
that  he  made  the  voyage  to  Boghar  seven  times.  The  Russian  companv,  in 
1503,  sent  agents  to  the  Persian  court,  then  held  at  Kashir,  on  the  subject  of 
opening  a  tnitlic.  They  carried  with  them  English  woollen  cloths,  and  found 
the  Venetians  in  Persia,  with  woollen  cloths  and  kerseys,  which  they  had  brought 
bv  way  of  Aleppo  :  carrying  back  in  exchange  raw  silk,  spices,  drugs,  tScc. 
The  English  sent  a  more  extensive  adventure  through  Kussia  to  Persia,  in  1573, 
and  it  wotdd,  according  to  Hakluyt,  have  been  turned  to  good  profit,  had  not  the 
returns,  which  were  valued  at  that  time  at  M.fKX)/.,  and  consisting  of  raw  silk, 
wrought  silks,  carpets,  drugs,  spices,  precious  stones,  iCc.,  been  taken  from  them, 
by  the  Cossack  pirates  in  the  Caspian.  Part  was  retaken  by  vessels  fitted  out 
at  Astrakan. 

In  157-3  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia;  he  lauded 
at  St.  Nicholas  (now  Archangel).  He  says,  il  it  was  only  an  abbey  with  three  or 
four  houses  besides:  that  Colmogro  was  75  miles  farther  up  the  Dwina;  and  that 
Vologda,  a  town  of  great  trade,  was  750  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and  that  he  tra¬ 
velled  from  the.  latter  500  miles  to  Moscow  through  a  country  well  inhabited, 
and  that  after  much  waiting  ami  ceremony  he  obtained  the  following  year  from 
the  czar  his  whole  demands  in  favour  of  the  company.”  The  practice  at  that  time 
was  to  convey  goods  in  boats  (or  canoes)  scooped  out  of  one  entire  tree,  up  the 
Dwina  to  Vologda,  from  thence  overland,  in  seven  days,  to  Jaroslov,  thence 
down  the  Volga,  in  thirty  days,  to  Astrakan,  and  thence  across  the  Caspian  Sea 
to  Persia,  where  they  landed,  and  travelled  over  deserts  to  the  cities  of  Kashir 
and  Tevcrin  (Teheran) ;  from  whence  they  hoped  to  have  finally  opened  a  trade 
to  Cathay,  or  China.  According  to  Camden,  the  wars  between  the  Persians 
and  Turks,  and  the  robberies  of  the  barbarians  discouraged  the  Londoners  (the 
Russian  Company)  from  pursuing  this  glorious  enterprise." 

In  1576  the  company  made  efforts,  continued  for  several  years,  to  find  a 


passage  north-cast  to  Cathay,  but  were  always  obstructed  by  the  ice,  at  the 
strait  of  Waigat,  or  Waigateh,  which  separates  Nova  Zembla  from  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

In  1378  the  Russian  Company  complained  of  the  Dutch  trading  for  tisli  and 
train  oil  to  Kola  in  Russian  Lapland  ;  from  which  place  the  Dutch  Russian  Com¬ 
pany  were  said  to  carry  home,  besides  oil  and  other  fish,  sometimes  10,000 
salmon. 

in  1383  armed  ships  were  sent  out  regularly  to  protect  the  companies5  ships 
in  the  north  seas  against  the  pirates,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  obtained  a  treaty  from 
the  King  of  Denmark  to  allow,  during  both  their  lives,  the  ships  of  the  company 
to  navigate  the  sea  without  interruption,  round  Norway,  to  the  port  of  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  m  the  White  Sea;  and  to  take  shelter  in  case  of  distress  in  the  ports  of  Norway 
and  Iceland.  An  annual  sum  being  paid  to  tbe  King  of  Denmark  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  during  the  whole  of  this  period  ;  and  for  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  affairs  of  the  company,  sometimes  profitable,  often  disastrous,  seem  to 
have  been  on  a  precarious  footing  in  Russia. 

I  n -1  »>  1  t  the  Russian  Company  sent  thirteen  ships  to  Spitzbergen,  and  tk" 
Dutch  eighteen  ships,  four  of  which  were  ships  of  war,  to  protect  their  fisheries 
against  the  exclusive  right  assumed  by  the  Russian  Company. 

In  1(1:13  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  agreed  to  between  James  Land 
Michel  I'eodorowitz,  Tzar  of  Moscovv,  but  its  privileges  were  confined  to  those 
licensed  (/.  c.  the  company)  to  trade  to  Russia.  All  interlopers  to  be  seized 
and  delivered  up  to  justice,  Kc. 

In  1(136  King  Charles  prohibits  the  importation  of  whale-fins  by  any  but  tbe 
Russian  Company,  and  by  the  latter  only,  in  their  joint  stock  capacity. 

In  16(9  the  Dutch  trade  by  licence  to  Archangel,  the  Russian  Company  being 
deprived  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  trading,  on  account,  as  some  affirm,  of  their 
belonging  to  a  nation  who  had  murdered  their  king.  The  reason  was  a  contract 
with  the  Dutch  entered  into  more  than  a  year  before  the  execution  of  Charles  1. 

In  1631  a  ileet  of  merchant  vessels  sailed  to  Archangel,  with  William 
Prideaux,  who  called  himself' *f  The  Lord  Protector's  Messenger  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Czar;”  lie  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  governor,  that  the  English  not 
having  for  a  distance  of  time  had  commerce  v  Ith  Archangel,  came  now  with  their 
ships  laden  with  goods,  and  requested  to  know  if  freedom  of  trade  should.be  al¬ 
lowed,  and  upon  what  *erms.  The  governor  replied,  that  the  English  Company 
were  allowed  by  the  emperor  to  trade  to  the  port  of  Archangel,  on  paying  the 
same  customs  as  other  strangers,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  done  trading  at  that  port 
they  must  go  beyond  sea  (return  home)  and  not  as  formerly,  be  permitted  to  go 
to  Moscow.  Mr.  Prideaux,  requested,  however,  to  he  permitted  to  go  to  Moscow 
to  acquaint  his  .Majesty  of  his  commission  from  the  Lord  Protector.  The  trade  is 
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afterwards  described  by  the  protector's  messenger,  as  unprofitable  at  Archangel, 
owing  to  strangers  not  being  permitted  to  go  into  the  interior,  and  to  the  war 
between  the  Ciar  with  Poland,  and  also  to  the  Dutch  competition  at  that  port. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  commerce  of  England,  or  of  other  western  European 
countries  with  Russia  amounted  to  any  important  value,  from  this  period,  until 
Peter  the  Great  founded  Petersburg,  and  opened,  by  the  13altic,  a  general  trade 
and  navigation  between  Russia  and  the  West  of  Europe. 

In  1 G99  the  Russian  Company  was,  Jcjacto,  created  a  regulated  company  by 
the  statute  10  and  II  of  William  and  Man,-,  cap.  v.,  which  declared,  “  that  after 
Lady-day,  1099,  every  subject  desiring  admission  into  that  fellowship  should  pay 
no  more  than  five  pounds  for  the  same.”  The  commerce  of  England  "  ‘.h 
Russia  increased  rapidly  after  1J10,  when  Peter  the  Great  added  Revnl,  Livonia, 
Pcrnau,  &c.,  permanently  to  his  dominions,  and  after  1713,  when  he  made 
St.  Petersburg  the  capital  of  the  empire.  While  Archangel  was  the  staple  port 
of  Russia,  the  foreign  merchants  resided  at  Moscow,  except  during  the  summer, 
when  they  spent  the  open  season  at  the  Port  of  Trade.  In  17-1  the  emperor 
ordered  the  scat  of  commerce  to  be  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  place  the 
merchants  also  removed  from  Moscow ;  and,  in  1 735,  a  new  treaty  of  navigation  and 
foreign  commerce  was  signed  between  England  and  Russia,  securing  general  free¬ 
dom  and  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  transit  trade  through  Russia  to  Persia. 

We  consider  the  mere  calculation  of  the  profit  or  loss  of  trade  between 
two  countries,  to  be  liable  to  extensive  fallacy,  by  the  mere  representation  of 
the  balance  of  the  direct  trade  being  for  or  against  a  country,  inasmuch  as  the 
indirect  trade  generally  makes  up  for  the  apparent  loss.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  the  balance  of  the  direct  trade  between  England  and  Russia  has 
always  been  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  According  to  Husching,  in  his  work  on 
Russia,  the  trade  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg  stood  as  follows,  in  1719: 

Rouble*. 

Kvports  from  St.  Petersburg  to  London  .....  9.2 l'i. .*>73 

Imports  into  St. Petersburg  from  Ix.iidou  .  .  .  .  1.012,2(19 

balance  in  favour  of  St.  Petersburg  .  .  .  .  .  1 ,23o,.'i(>  I 

Kvjiorts  from  St.  Petersburg  to  all  countries  ...  .  ‘.i.  1  S  t, . '122 

Imports  into  St.  Petersburg  from  all  countries  ....  2,912.212 

General  balance  in  favour  of  St.  Petersburg  .  .  .  .  2 12.0SU 

The  rouble  at  that  time  was  -Is.  2 il.  sterling. 

In  order  to  present  a  general  vicn»of  the  commercial  resources  and  usages 
during  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  progress  of  Russian  trade  and 
manufacturing  industry  down  to  the  present  time,  we  have  abstracted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  curious  account  from  Postlethwaitc’s  edition  of  Savary’s  Commercial 
Dictionary  * 

*  From  the  edition  publi-lictl  in  1  7 70. 
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"  Th  vigil  the  industry  of  the  jx-oplo  of  Muscovy  is  realLy  scandalous  (at  least  it  was 
lx.' lore  their  primv  tired  their  minds  with  tlie  expectation  «»l‘  getting  threat  things  from 
trade  I.  ami  that  their  niamifactitres  were  very  few,  yet  now-  no  single  country  (take  it  com¬ 
plexly)  has  so  many,  ami  such  valuable  tilings  for  exportation.  as  the  Muscovite  dominions, 
and  those  both  of  laud  produce  and  manufactures,  and  which,  consequently,  bring  a  pro¬ 
digious  return  to  the  country  in  money  ;  but  till  the  late  car  settled  liis  court  at  St. 
Petersburg,  opening  a  traile  Ly  the  Hal t:e  Sea,  and  bringing  his  subjects  to  clothe  after  the 
German  and  French  manner,  they  had  no  great  consumption  of  Uritish  and  French  manu¬ 
factures  among  them,  and  consequently  no  great  commerce  this  way  ;  but  now  their  e\- 
jmrts  and  inijiorts  are  exceedingly  increased,  ami  are  daily  increasing  ;  and  certain  it  is 
that  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly  in  their  favour.  The  produce  of  the  European  part  of 
this  country  is  as  follow s :  sir. — From  liussia  and  North  parts  of  Moscow,  tar  in  pro¬ 
digious  quantities  ;  honey  and  bees’  wav,  leather,  deer,  bear.  and  elk  skins,  jvot-ashes, 
timber  and  jdank.  iron.  ivpper,  hemp,  and  !la\.  linen,  and  linen  yam,  furs,  raw-  silk  bv  the 
Wolga,  Persian.  Indian,  and  ('hi"-  g,xx!s.  From  Russia.  by  the  [>ort  of  Wiborg,  con¬ 
quered  from  the  Swedes :  tar.  deal,  timber,  masts,  iron,  and  copjHtr. 

“  Front  Livonia.  Esthonia,  Narva,  and  Lower  Russia:  hemp.  tlax.  corn,  sturgeon,  pitch 
and  tar.  linen  yam,  linen  cloth  ofsever.il  sorts,  Russia  linen  (so  called),  diaper,  a  late  manu¬ 
facture,  sail-cloth.  canvass,  and  duck.  [>ot-axhes. 

“  From  Siberia  :  rich  furs,  such  n.s  sables,  ermines,  black  fox,  white  bear,  beaver,  ,Nc. 

Front  Circassia  :  toliacco. 

"  All  these  are  extraordinary  exportations,  and  the  more  «o  ns  they  are  exported  in  evtra- 
onlinary  ijuantities;  but  their  mamtfactm  -s  are  but  small  in  projHirtiou  to  the  others, 
except  their  linen,  linen  yam.  and  Ru—ia  lea. her ;  and  these,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are 
articles  which  are  increasing  rapidly.  , 

“  The  late  czar  was.  as  the  czarina  now  is.  the  sole  merchant  of  tobacco.  It  is  princi¬ 
pally  exjxirted  front  .Archangel  and  Wiborg.  The  czarina  is  likewise  said  to  be  the  only 
merchant  in  the  tobacco  of  C’irva-sia.  Tobacco  it  scents  w  as  once  prohibited  to  the  Musco¬ 
vites.  that  is  to  snv  to  smoke  ;  the  reason  was,  that  it  effected  their  heads,  and  ntnde  them 
drunk  ;  and  they  sav  ofa  Russian,  that  if  he  is  drunk  he  becomes  mad  ;  and  the  quarrels 
and  murders  among  them  were  such,  in  consequence  of  smoking,  that  it  obliged  the  late 
cz.tr  to  prohibit  the  use  of  tobacco  ;  but  as  the  people  were  brought  gradually  under  a 
new  discipline,  and  became  more  civilized,  they  were  allowed  the  use  of  it  again,  and  as  it 
grows  plentifully  'in  their  own  country,  they  are  supplied  from  thence  wholly,  ami  the 
government  derive  a  very  great  revenue  from  it.  'Hie  country  of  Cireslssia,  they  say,  yields 
;dn<ur  sixty  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  yearly,  ami  they  vend  a  considerable  quantity  of 
it  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  Sweden  ami  Poland,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  merchants,  who  had  all  that  trade  before. 

“  Between  the  |*>rt  of  Astr.tkan  anil  the  coast  of  Persia,  there  is  a  very  large  commerce 
carried  on. 

“  From  SiK-ria,  the  czarina's  share  alone  of  the  sables  and  rich  furs  taken  there,  is  said  to 
amount  to  IdO.(XX)/.  sterling  :  and  rise  duty  paid  ii|mn  the  rest  to  about  the  same  amount  ; 
bv  which  some  guc>s  may  lie  made  of  the  value  of  these  furs,  tire  whole  trade  of  that  kind 
living  iu  her  dominions. 

'•The  hemp,  tlax.  and  naval  stores,  shipped  off  every  year  from  Riga,  Reval.  Narva, 
Wiborg,  and  St.  Petersburg,  are  so  exceedingly  great,  that  the  Dutch  only  ate  said  to  load 
3M  -bins  a  year  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  nearly  as  many  at  Wiborg. 

“  The  tar  being  a  monojxily  in  the  czarina's  own  hands,  brings  in  about  2<3(),000/.  sterling 
profit  to  Iter  Exchequer,  occasioned  chiefly  for  the  following  reasons ; 

“  1 .  Because  of  the  excessive  tyranny  of  the  nohili'v  ana  Itoyars,  the  labour  of  the  jieople 
is  of  no  great  value  ;  and  their  masters  being  obliged  to  yield  the  czarina  so  many  barrels 
of  tar,  according  to  the  lands  and  estates  they  hold,  they  again  oblige  their  vassals  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  to  them,  so  that  the  cost  to  the  czarina  and  the  nobility  is  little  or  uotliiiig — except 
the  consumption  of  timber. 

“  2.  Because  of  the  great  quantity  produced,  which  gives  so  largo  a  revenue.  The  late 
ez.tr  ereatisl  two  or  three  foreign  trades,  out  of  the  wav  of  all  Europe  besides,  and  in  which 
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none  OMiUl  di-turb  him.  nor  d<vs  any  one  vet  pretend  to  it  ;  ti. cone  is  a  trade  bv  caravan - 
to  China.  Thi<  trade  be  Inn,'  -tune  to  am-omnli-h  :  ami  K-enn-c  the  di-t.ime  i-  prmli- 
giou<lv  great,  and  the  m  >«t  [vart  ef  tile  wav  do-oKm  and  dangero-i-.  lie  i-ncird  -tuge-  at 
proper  distances  on  the  wav.  so  that  traveller-  might  -nli-i-t  at  a  rva-on:tb!e  ex]'eu«o.  ami 
likewi-elie  secure  against  the  attacks  of  the  Tartar-.  »li"  nue  nhmt  and  plunder  pa*-c»iger- 
when  thev  have  auv  opportunity.  and  sometime-  murder  them.  In  some  [dace-,  he  even 
built  cities,  as  JanL-ea  on  the  river  JanL-ea  ;  Abas-in,  or  AIKim.  on  the  Taimmr ;  Solie- 
liiivm  ""  the  river  Sehelinga ;  Arpm  mi  the  river  Argun.  Ac.  It"  due  notice  i-  here  given 
of  apprehended  dancer  from  the  Tartars,  the  Ru—ian  authorities  at  these  cities  and 
stages  are  obliged  to  send  troops  to  eonvov  the  merchants  and  caravans  front  one  stage  to 
another,  without  being  paid  in  the  -lightest  decree  for  -ueli  protection. 

'•  Tite  caravans,  or  companies  of  merchants,  sometimes  o'n-i-t  of  several  hundred 
horses  and  camels,  and  brine  a  very  large  quantity  of  rich  good-  ;  and  would  the  Chinese 
eni|ieror  have  done  his  ]>art  tovvarvls  opening  a  trade  with  Kurojvo  that  wav.  as  the  czar 
would  have  done,  it  would  have  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  Kith. 

"There  are  several  rivers  capable  of  l>eing  made  navigable,  whose  course  running  east¬ 
ward  have  their  K'gi  linings  in  the  Muscovite  dominions  :  and  were  due  methods  taken  to 
clear  those  rivers  of  the  obstructions  which  prevent  their  navigation,  half  the  journey 
might  be  turned  into  a  voyage  |ierfonnevl  bv  water.  Then.'  an-  likewise  other  rivers  more 
southwanl.  which  rise  on  the  frontiers  of  China;  some  take  their  course  directly  into 
China,  and  passing  by  or  through  some  of  the  greatest  trading  cities  and  provinces  in  that 
country,  cmntv  tltemselvv's  into  the  Chinese  ocean.  Other  rivers  rising  on  the  same 
fn'titiers.  ami  not  verv  remote  from  the  first,  take  a  contrary  course,  and  empty  themselves 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  So  that,  were  both  monarchs  to  agree,  goods  might  cv'iue  even 
from  IVkin  to  St.  Petersburg  nearly  all  the  wav  by  .water. 

"  Whether  the  joumev  to  China  may  bo  shortened  bv  the  convenience  of  water- 
carriage,  it  mav  be  considered  that  the  wav  which  travellers  from  Moscow  to  China  now- 
take  is  this  : — they  go  north  to  Jeraslovv  u|*vn  the  Wolga,  200  miles  ;  then  tvv  Wolngdn. 
on  the  Russian  Dwina,  1SS  miles  farther,  the  same  river  which  nms  to  Arvh.ingel  ;  then 
north  to  the  latitude  of  the  An'tic  circle  (to  avoid  a  groat  desert  of  SOU  miles k  then  soutli- 
ea-t  to  Tnhvlski,  on  the  river  Irtiseh,  which  seme  make  out  to  lie  in  dd  dee-.,  but  which' 
Sanson  places  in  <i(i  deg.  north  latitude;  and  this  is  oO<X)  miles  from  Moscow,  if  we  mav 
believe  the  journal  of  lsbrand,  .who -travelled  as  the  czar’s  minister  from  Moscow  to  l’vkin. 
From  hence  they  cross  the  river  Oby,  and  travel  east  to  the  river  Jani-ea.  which,  bv  the 
account  of  lsbrand,  held  them  fi“  days. 

"On  the  eastern  sid.-.of  Russia,  on  or  near  the  hank  of  the  Great  Kama,  thev  have 
£reat  quantities  of  rock-salt,  which  thev  dip  out  of  the  earth,  then  dissolve  it  in  its  own 
brine,  as  it  mav  be  called,  that  is,  in  the  salt  water  which  rises  out  of  the  mines  of  salt,  ami 
then  boil  it  up  again  so  as  to  make  a  very-  fine,  white,  and  strong  salt.  Thev  drive  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  this  salt,  and  it  is  customary  to  employ  about  20.(XX>  jicrsous  in  making 
it-  They  bring  it  down  the  river  Kama,  and  then  by  the  Wolga  and  the  Occa  to  Mo.-cow 
and  down  the  Wolga  to  other  cities,  even  as  far  as  Astrnkan. 

“  They  cure  «lso  vast  quantities  of  fish  in  the  great  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Oby.  the 
Janisea,  and  other  lakes  on  the  frontier  of  Cathay  ;  which  fish  is  brought  down  those 
rivers  to  Casan,  and  so  into  the  Wolga,  and  up  to  Moscow. 

“  The  bringingconi  to  tst.  Petersburg  employs  a  prodigious  number  of  vessels  ami  Kelts 
upon  the  river  Neva,  and  upon  the  great  lakes  of  I.adogn  and  Onega,  to  and  from  all  the 
towns  on  every  side  of  tlu-se  lakes  ;  all  which  part  of  the  country  is  now  exceedingly  en¬ 
riched  and  prosperous  to  what  it  was  before  St.  lVtcr-hurg  was  built.  The  lauds  are  wonder¬ 
fully  improved  and  very  great  quantities  of  corn  raised.  Rut,  even  this  |>art  of  the  coiinpy 
does  not  supply  sufficient  corn  for  the  capital  : — but  a  great  mtmlier  of  ships  are  employed 
in  bringing  it  from  the  coasts  of  Livonia  and  K-tlmnia,  and  even  from  Ihintric. 

“  The  fishery  employs  a  great  munlier  of  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  as  a!-»  ;  .  the 
great  lakes  of  Ladogo  and  Onega,  which  are  covered  with  fi-liing-Kiat-. 

"  Abundance  of  sniallcraft  are  also  employed  on  the  Wolga.  ami  men  and  carriages 
for  carrying  from  the  Wolga  to  St.  Petersburg  goods  such  ns  tobacco,  hom-v,  wax.  leather, 
Ac.,  the  gixvwth  and  province  of  the  southern  parts  of  Mu-eovy. 
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“  The  trade  from  Sr.  Petersburg  to  Mi«o'w  alone  is  very  groat.  that  ancient  and  prosperous 
citv  having  all  it<  supply  of  mamifneturos  and  other  goods  fn>tn  St.  Petersburg  either  by 
land  carriage  or  hv  the  Wol^a.  I'otnmenv  las  wonderfully  increased,  which  is  shown  by 
the  numbers  of  -hopktxqtcrs.  manufacturers,  artisan*.  tVe.  The  building  a  new  capital  in 
a  place  when-  thrre  was  no  town  of  note  before,  and  bringing  together  such  a  body  of 
people,  when'  formerly  then*  were  so  few,  naturally  accounts  for  the  great  activity  and 
Im-tlo  observed.  and  for  the  increased  pros]>eritv  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining’ 
country.  Of  this  the  famous  citv  of  Novogorod  was  an  example,  which  was  once  so  pro¬ 
digious!,-  great,  pquilous,  and  rich,  that  it  was  called  the  golden  city,  hv  which  the  whole 
corrv-)>ondeiiee  between  the  Russian  empire  and  the  test  of  Euro|>o  "as  earned  on.  and  it 
wa-  likewise  the  mart  of  the  whole  trade.  While  it  flourished,  the  eouutrv  around  it  did 
so  in  a  very  great  degree.  The  car  found  a  gnat  clog  to  trade  until  lie  conquered  Ingria 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  which  he  could  not  come  at  before.  Ilis  ancestors  iiad  en¬ 
deavoured  to  open  the  way  to  the  Haltic  by  Narva,  but  though  they  had  several  times  cou- 
qucrvsl  that  city,  yet  they  could  never  keep  it.  The  czar,  however,  not  only  secured  the 
Neva,  hut  conquered  Narva,  and  nil  the  coa-t  of  Livonia.  and  also  Wiliorg,  on  the  other 
side,  -o  that  the  whole  Gulf  of  Finland  ixx-amc  entirely  his  own.  lie  secured  these  cou- 
quests  l>v  a  jaracc  with  Sweden  and  his  other  neighbours. 

'•  Hut  the  czar  had  another  gnat  obstruction  to  hi-  projects,  this  was  the  passage  of  the 
soiiml  living  kept  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  great  key  to  the  navigation  of  the  Haltic. 
and  ii<)  shin  could  |>ass  in  or  out  without  paying  »ueh  toll  ns  lie  thought  (it  to  exact.  This 
rendered  the  Muscovite  conuncrcc  into  Europe  tributary  to  the  Danes  ;  and  it  being  now 
the  only  impediment  to  the  trade  of  the  Muscovites  induced  the  czar  to  t'onn  the  design  of 
cutting  a  canal  from  llusum  to  Slcswic,  or  some  other  jart  in  Holstein,  mid  thereby  have 
joined  the  two  seas,  and  opened  a  lack  door  into  and  out  of  the  Haltic,  ami  which  the 
King  of  Denmark  hud  no  power  or  ritjhl  to  interrupt;  nor  would  the  rest  of  the  trading 
world  l>o  displeased  thereat. 

“The  late  czar  resolving  to  reform  and  civilize  his  people,  who,  before  his  time  were 
little  (letter  than  savages,  determined  to  make  a  general  change  in  their  apparel,  and  brought 
the  Russians,  especially  those  about  his  court,  to  clothe  themselves  after  the  Herman  fashion  ; 
this  change  p  it  his  subjects  to  a  new  expense,  and  the  manufactures  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  introduced  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  large  quantities.  He  also  re¬ 
solved  to  introduce  the  manufacturing  of  these  cloths  into  his  own  dominions,  so  that  his 
poor  subjects  might  lie  employed  in  the  work.  He  likewise  determined  to  br.ug  manufac¬ 
turers  Irom  France  to  settle  in  St.  Petersburg  to  manage  and  cam'  ->n  the  silk  trade,  furnish¬ 
ing  them  w  ith  silk  from  Persia  bv  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  :  bv  which  means  the  silk 
it  “elf  is  »n  cheap  and  the  laKmr  of  the  jHxvple  more  particularly  so. 

“The  Russians  have  had  also  for  some  years  past  a  royal  foundry.  Having  a  sutlicient 
quantity  of  iron  ore  in  the  country  about  Kexholm.  which  is  brought  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
water,  the  late  czar  resolved  to  supply  foreign  countries  with  cannon,  bombs,  shell,  shot, 
and  all  sorts  of  military  stores  made  from  iron. 

“  This  foundry  is  kept  continually  at  work,  and  the  czarina,  his  successor,  gave  direc¬ 
tions  for  enlarging  an  1  encouraging  the  works,  and  procured  g>>od  and  skilful  workmen 
from  Prussia.  It  has  proved  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  empire.” 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Hallway's  view  of  the  British  trade  with  . 
Russia,  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing 
sketch. 

“Russia,"  s;n s  Mr  Ilanwav,  "has  made  great  strides  in  the  improvement  of  her 
commerce  for  several  years  past,  enjoying  some  advantages  beyond  any  other  nation  :  the 
number  and  greatness  of  her  rivers,  ami  the  abundance  of  timber,  iron,  and  lie  up  :  ol  the 
last  no  country  can  boast  more.  Timlier,  (treat  Hritain  has  in  her  Amori'  an  eolonies, 
though  not  hemp  ;  hut  if  we  hate  occasion  lor  the  commodities  of  Russia,  that  empire  has 
the  greatest  source  of  her  revenues  in  the  trade  which  this  island  carries  Oil  with  her 
subjis-ts.  Hemp  has  increased  to  double  the  value  since  -0  years  ago. 
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“  It  is  nnt  10  years  since  the  Russians  l«egun  to  open  iron  mini's,  and  vet.  in  tin*  ve.tr 
IT.iO.  they  i-\]v>rtwl  AUXXl  tons. 

“  Tils'  total  value  of  tho  general  ev|>"rt«  t'rnm  St.  Petersburg  i'  comput.-d  at  .I.tXXVXX) 
roubles.  In  17nO  tlicv  amounted  to  t.(XX).tXX)  rouble*.  or  '-"'O.tXXi/.  sterling.  Of  these 
ov|h>rts  British  subjects  purcltaso  preieipallv.  hemp,  tla\.  iron,  hoes'  bristles,  harc-shms. 
hempen  ami  tla\en  manufacture-:.  Ru-sian  leather,  ami  other  articles. 

"  The  ordinary  importation*  amount  to  about  tMXXUXX)  roubles,  eon-i-ting  of  indigo, 
ovliineal.  leail.  jvwter,  tin,  wrought  *ilhs.  gold  and  silver  laee,  toys,  cotton  ami  lim  n 
manufacture-,  woollen*,  ami  wines.  The  Russians  receive  the  balama'  in  t lit  ir  favour  in 
silver  ami  gold.  of  which  jvart  there  is  a  sum  of  about  oW.(XX)  riv-dollars  of  the  coin  of 
the  United  Provinces;  these  tlo  not  however  pass  current  in  Rus-ia.  but  the  duties  on 
gvvvds  must  l>o  paid  in  them,  at  a  certain  rate,  according  to  weight.  The  consumption  of 
the  Russians  is  much  increased,  and  their  imports  are  tnorc  than  usual,  vet  the  balance 
agnir.st  the  Kntrlish  is  -till  about  !.(XX>.(XX)  roubles. 

*•  It  stvms  to  Iv  a  maxim  ostabli-iu-d  in  all  countries  whore  eommerve  has  made  anv 

ivrojjn'ss.  that  the  value  of  the  exports  must  even'd  that  of  the  inijiorts,  for  otherwise  the 
vilanee  must  Ik1  paid  for  ill  tnonev  .  oijoinst  this  the  /oiokuo  hare  tnhtn  the  /trt  caution 
of  mnhin,/  it  death  to  e.i port  their  eoin ,  nor  is  ant/  plate  or  bullion  exportable  without 
express  p<  emission. 

"  The  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  Russia  ought  to  be  imputed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  inerease  of  her  trade  ;  the  balance  of  which  in  her  favour  is  about  l.(XK>,tXX)  roubles 
C.’-iO.tXX)/.  sterling).  The  interior  trade  of  Russia  i?  certainly  verv  muck  augmented.  nnd 
the  eommerve  thev  earn-  on  with  tile  Tartars  and  other  frontier  nations  is  a  considerable 
object,  as  Russia  sometime*  receives  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  silver  ami  gold  from  these 
t. aliens,  in  exchange  either  for  her  own  or  foreign  productions. 

“  I  think  there  is  seareel v  any  article  of  our  production  hut  Russia  could  import 
beneficially  to  herself. 

As  our  Russian  trade  is  well  conducted.  I  shall  pass  it  over,  observing  only,  that  in 
whatever  light  it  is  considcied.  it  ought  to  l>e  a  means  of  establishing  a  jvq'etual  friend¬ 
ship  between  this  nation  and  the  Russian  empire." 
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I.M  PORTS  A\t*  KX  POUTS  OK  RPSSIA  IH'IUNG  THE  WHOLE  OF  TMF.  EIGHTEENTH 
Cf.XTUIlV  AM)  THE  FIRST  FiH'R  YEARS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  C.EMTRY. 


The  total  official  values  (taken  from  the  British  customs  returns)  of  the  im¬ 
portations  and  exportations  of  Great  Britain  to  and  from  Russia,  from  1700  to 
lr^o,  were,  for  the  following  years:  viz. — 
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ImprtrtAtik'n  of  Rr-^xy^rUimt*  j 
*  A«-»tic  tfoods  to  *>f  .\tiatK’  CooJtj  ioni. 


The  state  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  whole  empire,  in  1S02,  was — 

For  Transport.  For  FUhintr- 

Vo-oh.  l.nst.ip-.  Yr»«eU.  l-utage. 

730  (  266)  Small  23,S(>6  .  .  281  .  .  — 

’  t  .  .  .  '  1 9.3  .  '  .  —  !  — 

.  S  .  .  .  238  .  .  —  .  .  — 

.  2  .  .  .  68  —  .  .  — 

.3  .  .  1  13  .  .  —  .  .  — 

.2  ...  I!>S  .  .  —  .  .  — 

.  I  .  .  8 1  .  —  .  .  — 

.1  ....  3o 

.  6  .  .  117  .  .  -  .  .  — 

Total  .  .  779  ami  266  2S,oo.»  2s  I  — 

small  nos  sol-  for  -vu. 

Sr.VTJtMr.ST  of  the  Arrivals  and  Departures  to  ami  from  all  Countries  in  all  Russian  Ports 
duriuir  1802. 
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List  of  Ships.  which  arrival  at  the  different  Ports  of  the  Ilu — inn  Umpire.  in  the  Vear 
1 >o  far  it'  tho  <aiiK'  could  thou  K*  made  un  hy  tin  Return'  received. 


CllAI’TK  R  X. 

•n:.\l»E  OF  III  tsiiA  Willi  FOUIUOX  M  MI'S,  FROM  1  SO  I  it)  1  S  J -J  ixu.l'sM  I'. 

Thk  peace  between  Kngland  ami  Russia  in  ISO.}  revived  the  direct  trade ;  but 
the  war  which  followed  rendered  the  trade  between  Russia  and  foreign  states 
uncertain  and  circuitous, — and  the  statistical  values  of  imports  and  exports  are 
unknown.  Notwithstanding  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees,  and  the  tariff  of 
Russia,  British  manufactures  to  a  large  amount  found  their  way  by  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  and  other  channels  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire. 

An  official  defence,  published  in  1S.15,  in  the  State  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg, 
of  tbe  prohibitive  and  restrictive  system  of  commercial  legislation  adopted  by 
Russia  for  raising  up  manufactures  in  that  empire,  contains  the  following  very 
plausible  Statements,  which  may  well  be  contrasted  with  the  sound  views  con¬ 
tained  in  our  introductory  view  of  the  trade  of  Holland  : 

••  We  are  aware,”  .-ays  that  defence,  “  of  the  attacks  to  w Inch,  both  at  home  and  aimed, 
our  commercial  and  custom-house  regulations  hate  been  subjected.  Several  writcis,  c.-pc- 


ciallv  those  of  |vri«dical  work',  have  kindly  lalxjtiml  to  prove  that  thov  retard  and  injure 
tile  prvisjicritv  of  |{ii»i:i. 

"Our  enlightened  government  lias  adopted  this  system,  not  in  followin';  visionary 
theories',  hut  in  studying  the  C'-ciitial  interests  of  the  empire,  and  have  accordingly  perse¬ 
vered  in  sustaining  and  in  strengthening  it;  whilst  those  by  whom  it  is  attaekevl,  show, 
either  that  they  arc  uninformed  as  to  the  true  interests  of  Russia,  or  that  they  seek  their 
own,  at  the  evjieuse  of  our  interests  :  or  indeed,  that  they  fear  the  |>ros|>erity  of  our  country. 
Facts  only,  ean  disabuse  persons  thus  prejudiced  against  our  commercial  nnd  custom-house 
system.  These  facts  shall  he  furnished  from  the  results  of  our  commerce  fora  lived  period, 
where  the  system  in  ijue-tion  has  had  time  to  develop  itself,  compared  with  jieriods  which 
preceded.  They  are  supplied  hv  ollicial  documents  from  lS'Jl  to  1S31.  compared  w itli  the 
ID  vears  from  Is!  I  to  Isdl. 

••  Importations. — From  1S21  to  IS.'Jl  the  value  of  foreign  merchandize,  imported  into 
Russia,  amounted  to  .......  l,!)dI.S  1  I. (ill)  roubles. 

From  1SH  to  1 S2  1  they  amounted  to  1  ,(i Ri.!X> I,T ID 


Increase  .  .  .  .  50  1,!)39,!X)<) 

*•  The  customs  revenue  produced. 

From  1  MM  to  ls.ii  . (i73.33<),H)l  roubles. 

From  1  's  1  1  to  i  so  | . .■>«)«,  l-Jtj.L’Sd  „ 


“  In  the  hi't  10  years,  scarcely  one  lias  passed  without  events  which  have  been  injurious 
to  the  commons'  of  the  empire. 

“  In  IS'dl  a  dreadful  inundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  rendered  it  iicop-sary  to  afford  such 
indulgences  a-  injured  the  revenue  of  the  customs  3,^9  1.322  muhles. 

••  !:i  I*v2<>  and  1727  the  war  with  Persia  suspended  all  commerce  with  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  with  the  soutlnm  provinces  of  Caucasus. 

••  In  Isl'S  and  1  Slip  the  war  with  Turkey  arrested  all  commerce  hy  the  Rlack  Sea, 
the  Sea  of  Asojili,  mid  in  Res-arabia. 

“  In  1729,  is, •](),  and  IStJl,  the  irruption  of  the  cholera  intp  dilTerent  provinces  of  the 
empire,  greatly  interfered,  as  well  with  cxteimal  eomnieree,  us  with  that  of  the  interior. 

••  In  1 S5 f  ami  1S32  the  war  with  Polatek  and  the  trouble  since  the  governments  of 
the  uo>t.  caused  a  cessation  of  all  commercial  ailaies  in  those  countries. 

“Finally,  in  1733,  a  failure  of  crops  in  several  of  the  governments,  diminished  the 
cvport'  of  grain,  and  consmpicntlv  the  demand  for  foreign  merchandize.  . . 

“  This  ex|Hise  shows, 

“  1.  That  the  imports  have  menu-oil  .300,000, (XX)  roubles,  and  consist  principally  in 
objects  necessary  for  our  mnnnfortnres.  Among  those  objects  the  imjiort  of  sills  nlone  lias 
decreased,  hecau-e  that  which  was  received  from  abroad  is  in  part  replaced  by  the  silk 
received  from  within  the  Caucasus.  In  general,  other  articles  have  doubled. 

“  2.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establishment*  lias  increased  almost  one  fourth, 
without  counting  the  extension  of  those  which  previously  existed,  and  the  workshops 
erected  hv  the  |ieasnnts  of  the  villages. 

"3.  Our  exports  have  increased  1 2a, 000, (XX)  roubles.  .Among  those,  hemp  shows  a  dimi¬ 
nution,  which  is  in  part  replaced  by  the  increased  exjvort  of  yams,  cables-,  and  cordages.  It  is 
principally  in  tallow.  Have,  wool,  leather,  and  even  grain,  that  the  augmentation  is  jiereep- 
tihle,  notwithstanding  the  great  progress  which  agriculture  has  made  in  other  parts  of 
Fiirit[>o,  and  in  the  Cnitevl  States. 

“  1.  Finally,  the  number  of  vessels  arrived  in  ballast  in  our  ports  has  been  3000  :  the 
value  of  hills  to  liearer  has  advanced  10  |>er  cent ;  the  public  funds  have  experienced  nearly 
an  espial  rise;  the  course  cccn  o f  assiipsnts  has  improved:  the  customs  have  prodiictsi  an 
iuerea-e  of  277, (XK), OCX)  roubles.  What  then,  are  the  conclusions  to  lie  drawn  from  this  ox- 
|H,-e  of  the  result- of  our  commercial  ami  cu-tom-house  system?  The  priiu-ijKil,  and  the 
most  iiiipirtant  are, 

••  I.  That  the  system  has  not  impoverished  llnssia  ;  flu*,  if  she  ean  pay  300,<XX>,<XX)  rbls. 
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tor  foreign  article  (xvliich  are  nnt-'*r  indispensable  ncecs-ity).  more  than  she  p-iid  for  the 
preceding  10  years.  die  has  eertaiulv  focml  nir.ii.  to  cmncit  into  capital  her  own  >uqihis. 

“  2.  The  comfort  and  hojtpuu  ss  ' ‘f  the  people  gi  ur  rally  hare  made  rapid  progres. v. 

r/assrs  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  articles  oflururr/  ( eomjv  ,-<-d‘ priucipell v  of  imported 
goods).  an  inerea-e  so  con.ider.ible  in  the  importation  of  -tuli  merchandize.  ean  only  l*e 
mused  by  the  inferior  classes.  Daily  e\]xrienee  confirms  this. 

"  The  hirrra.se  in  thr  im/nirlntion  of  articles  to  sustain  our  manufactures.  pro- 
i/urcs  great  economy  of  capital,  anil  rent  consii/eralj/e  adrautage  :  for,  if  foreigners  em¬ 
ployed  those  articles  to  mannfactnre  goods  for  us.  the  price  of  purchase  would  necessarily 
augment,  since,  independently  of  the  raw  material,  we  would  hate  to  pay  for  the  workman- 
ship.  Now,  the  stmts  paid  for  materials  ixmelit  Rus-ian  ojtenitions.  ami  supply  them  not 
only  with  the  means  for  [laying  their  taxes, 'hut  for  improving  their  condition.  Let  it  bo 
added,  that  the  employment  in  manufactures  cheeks  those  irregular  habits  in  irhirh  thr 
nperatires  tcoulil  be  tempt*  fl  to  indulge  in  our  tong  winters,  w  hen  the  works  of  agriculture 
are  suspended,  and  would  thus  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  morals. 

“4.  Our  system  of  commerce  is  not  injurious  to  agriculture ;  for.  notwithstanding 
the  reproaches  made  to  us  by  those  who  know  not  Russia,  in  assuring  us  that  her  prosperity 
dejxmiLs  upon  her  devotedness  to  agriculture,  the  exportation  of  its  produce  has  augmented. 
To  judge  of  this  by  the  tallow,  the  leather,  the  wool,  which  has  been  export! si  from  Russia, 
the  produce  of  our  pastures  has  surpassed  all  exjicctatiou,  whilst  that  of  manufactures  ad¬ 
vance  regularly  in  its  progress. 

5.  The  formalities  of  our  custom-houses  are  not  so  rc.ra  lions  as  foreigners  profess 
to  belieee.  If  these  complaints  were  well  founded,  foreign  vessels  would  m>t  voluntarily 
enter  our  ports,  especially  those  in  ballast.  -Now.  on  the  contrary.  .>(XT0  vessels  in  ballast 
for  the  last,  more  than  for'tho  preceding  10  years,  have  entered  our  puts,  exporting  our 
products,  and  animating  our  commerce  ami  our  industry. 

“  (>.  Although  the  rates  of  bills  to  bearer,  and  those  of  assignats,  and  of  public  funds, 
hare  improved,  this  result  inadcguatrly  presents  the  importance  of  those  which  /loir  from 
commrrcr  and  manufactures.  Rut  we  must  contemplate  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  Ilus-ia  was  placed  during  the  last  10  years  ;  Ihm*  considerable  wars,  the  cholera, 
and,  finally,  a  famine  !  Similar  circumstances  have,  in  other  countries,  lxen  most  exten¬ 
sively  felt  ;  with  us,  their  influence  has  been  comparatively  weak.  Can  there  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  solidity  of  our  credit  ? 

“  7.  Finally,  the  great  increase  of  revenue  front  our  customs,  whilst  filing  our  trea¬ 
sury,  has  hern  productive  of  general  advantage  ;  for.  after  having  supplied  government 
with  the  means  of  defraying  an  important  part  of  the  indispensable  exp'iises  of  the  empire, 
it  luv*  given  to  it  the  power,  without  augmentation  of  taxes,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the 
industrious  pvir  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  cause  those  to  participate  in  tin*  public 
expenses  who  are  exempt  from  direct  taxes.  It  is  thus,  that  the  tariffs  of  Russia  bate  a 
double  advantage  ;  that  of  encouraging  internal  industry,  and  of  imposing  a  charge  as  just 
as  it  is  im[K*reeptible  for  those  xvho  have  to  pay  it,  and  of  whom  the  collection  is  alike  easy 
and  unco-tly. 

“  From  all  these  facts  the  general  and  certain  conclusion  may  he  draxvn,  that  tin*  present 
system  secures  to  the  empire  great  and  certain  advantages,  which  completely  justify  the 
measures  taken  by  the  government  to  sustain  and  strengthen  it.” 

Wo  have  introduced  the  foregoing  statement,  from  its  specious  and  fallacious 
defence  of.  a  vicious  system.  The  peculiar  circumstances,  various  climates,  and 
valuable  productions,  of  ihc  widely-spread  regions  of  Russia,  are  of  tliemscivis 
sufficient,  if  there  were  no  other  people,- nor  countries  in  the  world,  to  enable  that 
empire  to  become  an  infinitely  greater  and  more  prosperous  manufacturing  coun¬ 
try  than  Russia  is  at  present,  or  will  for  centuries  become ;  and  what  wc  have  said 
of  England,  and  of  France  and  Germany,  applies  with  equal  force  to  Russia. 

The  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  that  empire  have  advanced  to  their  pre- 
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sent  state,  not  by  the  aid,  but  by  tbc  necessity  of  working  against  and  struggling 
through  the  entanglements  of  a  vicious  system. 

Great  pains,  however,  arc  and  have  been  taken,  to  show  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Russia,,  arc  owing  to  a  Pkotective  System; 
and  we  have  translated  the  following  comparative  statement  from  a  Russian  offi¬ 
cial  source  lately  published  in  French  at  St.  Petersburg. 

"The  import  trade  of  Russia,  at  two  different  periods,  will  not  l>o  without  interest.  We 
have  compared  the  average  rate  of  the  years  1793,  1 79  !.  and  1 79.3,  to  the  numbers  of  the 
years  1S.J7,  IS3S,  and  JS39. 

Annual  Imports  :  1793— 9o.  11*37 — 39. 

1.  Sugar  ........  poods  3-1  Ldof?  —  l,(i75,SO(> 

2.  Coffee  .  .  • . do.  7-1.811  —  11!). lffl 

3.  Tea . do.  .  tii), 97.3  —  201.797 


o.  limn,  arrack,  brandy  .  .  .  .  .  )  1,11  '  ’  M'  ’  ‘  (  —  371,23(3 

(3.  Oil. .f. .lives  . . pom!-  12.239  —  3-15,45.3 

7.  Machines  and  instruments  of  eterv  kit.d  .  sil.  rhLs.  111.3(H)  —  1,023,2(51 

s.  Cloth . '  .  .  .  do.  3 ,97S. 000  —  570, 0(H) 

9.  Raw  cotton  ~ . poods  10.(KK)  —  315,<KX) 

10.  Twisted  ditto  .  .  .  .  .  .  do.  50.000  —  000,000 

1  1.  Cotton  tissues . sil.  rhls.  2,000.000  —  3.8(5(5,000 

*•  1.  Siir/nr. —  In  the  first  of  these  epx'hs.  the  quantities  imported  were  principally  refined 
sugar  ;  the  number  of  relineries  in  Russia,  being  at  that  period  very  limited.  In  the  second 
e | mol i  the  imjH.rts  were  entirely  of  raw  sugar.  It  is  seen  that  the  consumption  has  aug¬ 
mented  in  very  rapid  progression.  At  the  present  time  it  is  stronger  even  than  it  was 
.thought,  according  to  the  itn|mrt  table,  ns  about  12.3,(HK)  (mods  must  lx’  added  of  red  licet 
sugar,  annually  produced  hy  the  fabrics  of  Southern  Russia. 

••3.  Tm. — We  have  in  the  first  column  (in  default  of  the  quantity  of 'the  years  1 793 — 9.7), 
rcpmdiiccd  that  of  Is(K).  The  consumption  of  this  provision  is  at  present  three  times,  that 
of  the  wine  four  times,  and  that  of  the  oil  eight  times  as  considerable  than  at  the  end  of 
the  la.-t  century. 


“  7.  Murhinis. — During  the  first  of  the  two  e|>ochs  here  spoken  of,  Russia  imported  from 
foreigners  hut  in-tmmeuts  of  small' dimensions.  It  is  only  about  twenty  years  that  one 
has  Imgan  to  import  complete  machines  for  the  use  of  the  fabrics  and  manufactures. 

“8.  Cloth. — Until  a  very  recent  perk'd, 'the  fabrics  ami  manufactures  of  Russia,  limited 
them-chcs  to  the  sole  manufacture  of  cloth  for  the  army ;  exceptions  were  very  seldom, 
and  they  were  of  such  very  little  importance,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  think  of  them. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  inqmrt  cloth  of  a  better  quality,  not  only  for  the  interior  of 
the  country,  but  for  exportation  into  Asia.  Fifteen  years  has  completely  changed  this 
state  of  things ;  our  manufaetures-have  made  such  rapid  progress-,  tlmt  the  necessity  of 
importing  cloth  for  the  consumption  of  the  interior  of  the  country  has  nearly  ceased,  and 
only  cloth  which  is  manufactures!  in  Russia  is  now  c.\|x>rted  to  Asia,  and  particularly  to 
Ulu'iia.  This  article  amounts  yearly  to  2, (XX), (XX)  silver  roubles,  in  the  tables  of  our 
trade  with  the  Oriental  countries. 

“9 — II.  Hair  and  tiristrd  Cotton.  Cotton  Tissues. — Thanks  to  our  thread  and  cotton 
manufactures,  established  in  the  environs  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  bordering  governments  ; 
the  im|x>rtntinn  has  increased  since  10  years,  in  proportion  as  1-12  of  twisted  cottons  ;  that 
of  cotton,  increased  even  in  proportion  ns  1-32;  and  yet  the  importation  of  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures  has  still  inr reused .  although  in  a  progression  less  sensible.  Rut  although  Russia  still 
iuijxirts  cotton  tissues  from  Kuro|x>,  it.  exports  nununllv  for  the  value  of  2,000,000  silver 
roubles,  to  Asia,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

-  It  is  seen  that  the  importation  of  colonial  provisions  has  augmented,  as  well  ns  the  first 
nece.-sarv  materials  and  machines  for  our  fabrics.  If  the  augmentation  which  has  taken 
place,  in  the  iuqxutation  of  these  latter  article-,  is  a  proof,  not  equivocal,  to  the  immense 
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developments  which  the  national  industry  lias  acquired  since  some  time;  the  increase,  which 
is  remarked  in  the  consumption  of  provision  arriving  from  America  or  China,  can  only  lie 
attributed  to  the  national  wealth ;  as  we  must  conclude  that  the  number  of  persons  whose 
resources  will  allow  a  similar  luxury,  have  increased  in  a  very  sensible  proportion.  It  is  princi¬ 
pally  the  comparative  importance  of  the  trade  of  cotton  manufactures  and  of  cotton,  at  the 
two  epochs  here  spoken  of,  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  bring  it  under  the  consideration 
of  our  readers.  It  has  been  seen  in  our  days,  (although  the  manufactures  established  in  the 
country,  absorb  annually  nearly  1,000,000  jxwxls  of  cotton,  twisted  or  raw, )  the  import¬ 
ation  has  become  more  considerable  thaii  it  had  lieen  when  there  were  neither  thread  manu¬ 
factories  nor  cloth  manufactories  :  the  coiisumption  then  in  -10  years  must  have  augmented 
prodigiously. 

“  Including  some  articles  too  unimportant  to  be  here  remarked  separately,  the  value  of 
_  the  importation  lies  amounted  annually,  during  the  jirst  of  these  ejsx-lis,  to  27,886,000 
silver  roubles.  During  the  second,  to  61.7.50,000  silver  roubles. 

“  The  total  value  of  the  duties  of  the  custom-house  h.as  also  increased  in  like  manner,  so 
as  to  present  at  the  present  |tcriod  four  times  as  much  ns  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1790,  the  year  of  the  decennial  epoch  of  1788  to  1798,  which  gave  results 
the  most  advantageous,  these  duties  had  not  exceeded  a  total  of  6,958,291  silver  roubles  ;  in 
1840  thev  amounted  to  26, .572, 000  silver  roubles.” 

“  In  1816  the  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  all  the  ]>orts  of  Russia  was  3977 ; 
sailed  38S0.  In  1817  there  arrived  6609  ;  sailed  61.57. 

“In  1816  the  total  declared  value  of  imports  =  172,705,053  roubles;  of  exports  = 
20.5,015,016  roubles. 

“In  1817  the  total  declared  value  of  imports  =  254,065,84 1  roubles  ;  of  exports  — 
285,090,651  roubles. 

“In  1816  tire  revenue  of  customs  =  27,91 7,<'S4  rhls  ;  in  1817  =  37,440,528  rbls. 
Account  of  the  general  Commerce  of  the  Russian  Empire,  from  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Official  Gazette,  of  May,  1831,  for  the  Eight  Years,  1823  to  1830 
inclusive. 

I.wroRTS  and  Exports,  as  declared  by  the  Merchants.  . 
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Amount  of  the  Duties  levied  on  Imports  and  Exports. 


Y  F.  A  R  S. 

From  the  .lir.ct  j  To  the  Crown  additional.  > 

1  K-nheTo.u.. 

rouble*.  cop.  j  rouble*.  cop.  j 

»:■»;«  j 

19.-117,71 1  **7  i  MW.WI  A{ 

'"1 

iS 

3J.3M.WW  Jll  I  .1,  AO 

33.JU.77 1  1.177,311  POj 

7 1(  J  l,4H3,t44  Dili 

l.03fl.l*3  IIJ 

l,Ji">,IS7  73 

JJ" .  . 1 

i  -3-  si  n* 

vol.  n.  s  s 
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Valve  of  Merchandize  imported  into,  and  exported  from.  Russia.  in  the  Year  183  l. 


Xcmiikr  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  with  Cartjoos  anil  in  llallast.  which  entered  and  cleared 
at  the  IVrLs  of  Russia  in  the  Year  1830.  and  in  each  Year  from  1836  to  1835). 


Total  exports 
Total  imports  . 


1830. 

70,82' '1,06.0  rids. 
30,3 18,608  .. 


1836. 

.81,070,5)2-1  rblx. 
67,786,038  „ 


1837. 

73.767,188  rids. 
71,030,622  ., 


RUSSIA. 


Official  Account  of  the  Russian  Trade  and  Commerce  in  IS  11,  as  compared 
with  the  Ten  preceding  Years. 

The  following  has  been  the  value  in  silver  roubles  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  Russia  during  the  vear  IS  11  :  viz. — 


Value  of  Imports. 

.  79.  129.190  roubles. 


During  the  three  undermentioned  years  the  total  value  of  exports  front  Russia, 
has  been  as  follows  : 

Isis.  IS)!).  is  jo. 

To  Foreign  countries  .  .  .  N.5,7IS.9.IO  94,8.37.78.8  82.731.386  roubles. 

Finland  ....  1. 1  1S.N  to  8251,076  5)92.217  .. 

Poland  .  .  .  2.7  41,0*22  1,5)5)8,473  1,914.28.7  „ 

Total  .  .  S5),.77s,707  97,68.3,3:17  8.5.037.SS8 

.,  sterling  £14.448,  188  £1.5,7.3.3.65)9  £13,812,502  „ 

The  above  variations  in  value,  will  appear  less  striking  if  we  deduct  from 
them  the  value  of  the  corn  and  flour,  exported  in  each  of  the  three  years;  which 

Total  Value. 

in  IS.*);  Wheat  3,946.821  tohetvs.  }  t  f*.T3:i,G  1 G  «1.  roubl«== 1  .-So  1 
H»mr,  iVe.  4  I  ,SS  i  roubles  ) 

In  ls.Vi:  Wheat  1,677.0:15)  tehetvs.  *  -  ..s -  P)S  M7,',(V>0 

Flnur.  fxe.  .-15)4,175)  roubles  1  I -S  ,.  ‘-I  .•*.<>_<> 

In  IS47:  Wlwat  U',,f.vs'  |  j  U22,s6<>  ' ..  l.75H,OOS 

Hour,  &c.  <jM),-SS2  roubles  \  ..  .  .  t 

In  IS.'JS:  Wheat  tclirtvs.  >  .  -  0  taro- 

Flour,  &c.  0 61. 15)5)  roubles  \  1  S  -  ~ 

lulOh  «W  1. U'l'tm.-I  ,(WS2  aM  1.67V.0S 

I  lour.  Ite.  ,  So.  lSg  roubles  >  ’ 

During  the  years  from  1830  to  1S4.1,  both  inclusive,  the  leading  exports, 
front  Russia  to  foreign  countries,  of  raw  produce  and  manufactures,  have  been  as 
follow : 

1.  liramly,  fish  (salted  and  fresh),  meat,  fruits,  honey.  &e. 

Value.  Value. 

In  1S.-J0  .  .  .  1,070,0-0  roubles  =  £172,583 

1830  .  .  .  .  1,2.36,930  „  202,733 

I  x.'17  .  .  .  1,191,010  „  192,19.5 

is.is  .  .  .  1.02:5.47.3  ,.  10.3,070 

|s.!‘i  .  .  .  - 1,107,7:13  „  178,006 

IS  10  .  .  .  5)70,564  ,,  1.30..3 12 

isu  .  .  1,108,603  ..  178,807 
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2.  Cattle.  ••kiii.s,  feathers,  bark,  &-e. 

Value.  Value. 

In  18150  .  .  .  2,029,8.9.7  roubles  =  £  327.402 

1836.  .  .  .'5.708,726  .,  .798.181 

18,57  .  .  .  3.3  1:5,076  .,  .7:5 1,-7 12 

ls:$S  .  .  .  3,509,008  .76.7.060 

|s:50  .  .  .  3,686,338  ,,  .701. .770 

l.s-lO.  .  .  .5,167.002  „  .710.0.72 

I  S  II  .  .  .  4.359,709  „  70.5,178 

Raw  Produce — sueli  as  (lax  anil  hemp,  flax  ami  hemp  seed.  oil,  tallow,  bibs  raw.  wool, 
bristles,  wivxl  for  building  and  eabinetmakers'  me.  metals.  A  e. 

In  1S1J0  .  1},028,1 ;  I  roubles  =  £  7.216.160 

18,-56  .  .  .  57,027,472  „  9,66.7,721 

18:57  .  .  40, .7  5.7, .760  „  7,001,220 

ls:i.s  .  .  .  .70,:526,07.7  .,  0..76S.721 

18:50  .  .  .78.18:5,6:58  .,  0..'58 1.1.77 

1840  .  .  .  .77.13:5,08.7  .,  ‘  0.21.7,01:5 

1841  .  .  .70, 77:5.3.54  ..  0.610,86:5 

li  Produets  of  Russian  Factories — viz.,  cloths,  cordage,  woollen  ami  cotton  stuffs,  wax  and 
tallow  candles,  soap,  ami  cloths,  exported  to  Chinn.  Jxe. 

In  1830  .  .  .  4.008,611  roubles  =  £  806,227 

1836  .  .  .  6.816,128  „  1,101.214 

1837.  .  .  6. 1  80,56  1  ..  006,8(5.7 

1838  .  .  .  6.527,220  ..  1,0.72.777 

1830  .  .  .  6..70 1,046  ..  1,0 18, .7.7.7 

1840  .  .  .  7,226.073  „  1.16.7.(510 

1811  .  .  .  10,2.70.20!)  ,.  1.6.71.711 

To  the  above  figures  may  be  added  the  value  of  merchandize  passed  in  tran¬ 
sit,  of  which  was  exported, 

In  1830  .  .  .  .76(5,73.7  roubles  =  £  01.400 

1836  .  .  .  384. .768  62.027 

1837  .  .  .  292,072  ..  47.10s 

1838  .  .  .  176.474  „  28,463 

1830  .  .  .  212,006  „  34.191 

1840  .  .  .  206.447  „  33.208 

1841  .  .  .  408,70.7  „  80.4.70 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  apparent  insignificance  of  this  branch  of  Rus¬ 
sian  commerce,  as  compared  with  what  it  formerly  has  been,  may  he  accounted 
fur,  by  the  great  progress  xvhich  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  of  Russia 
have  lately  made :  this  trade  is  consequently  now  almost  reduced  to  the  transit 
of  skins  and  furs,  which  arc  imported  by  the  Russo- American  Company  from  the 
north-west  of  America,  to  be  afterwards  exported  to  China. 

The  total  value  of  the  export  trade  of  Russia,  with  foreign  countries— deduct¬ 
ing  therefrom  the  value  of  the  exports  of  corn  and  grain — will  consequently 
stand  thus  during  the  undermentioned  years  :  viz. — 

In  1830  .  .  ,  58,091 ,339  roubles  =£  9, 369.5 70 

1836  .  .  73,785,794  .,  11,900.934 

1837  .  .  .  64,415,767  „  10,389.610 

1838  .  .  70,562,2.72  „  1 1,381,008 

1839  .  .  .  69,610,761  „  1 1.232.380 

1840  .  •  68,704,971  „  11.081,445 

1841  .  .  .  75,999,670  „  12,258,01  I 
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The  augmented  value  in  1  S-t  1  is  attributable  to  the  greatly  increasing  trade 
with  China;  the  quantity  of  tea  forwarded  from  the  latter  country  to  Russia,  in 
this  year,  being  the  largest  on  record,  although  the  amount  received  during  the 
preceding  years  was  very  considerable. 

The  following  tigures  exhibit  the  value  of  the  imports  of  tea  from  China  dur¬ 
ing  the  undermentioned  years  : 


In  I  .'70 
i  s.io 
1  -S3 7  ’ 


Total  154,554  poods  J 

1 61  case  s  5 
,,  1 69, ‘229  poods  j 

,,  79,4.35  packs  S 

,,  1 3.7,809  poods  j 

,,  '58,161  packs  t 


Total  Value 
.  1,7S9, 1.31  s 
,  2, -163, 

,  2, 317, HI 
£  323,127 


r  roubles  =  £  288,572 
31)7,376 
373,786 


Tea  in  Packages. 

In  1 83S  .  .  2,015,789  rbk  =  £  325,127  1.34.2.78  rbls.  =£2 1,65 1 

1839  .  .  .  2,295,339  .,  370.210  1(X>,724  „  16,2-1.7 

■  1810  .  .  2,366.522  .,  381.697  129.153  .,  20,879 

18-11  .  .  .  7,012,776  „  1,135,931  359,223  „  57,939 

The  quantity  of  tea  imported  by  Kiakhta,  in  1  S  I  1 ,  shows,  as  compared  with  the 
trade  of  the  preceding  year, an  increased  importation  of  IS, 630  poods  (59S0  cwt.), 
and  also  an  augmentation  in  the  value,  equal  to  4,6/6,251  roubles,  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  year  IS  10.  The  quantities  imported  by  the  Siberian  frontier  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  are  comparatively  trifling. 

The  increasing  value  of  the  export  trade  with  China,  as  regards  articles  of 
Russian  production  and  manufacture,  will  he  seen  by  the  following  statements 
for  the  same  periods :  viz. — 


Furs.  Russian  Leather.  Hides  and  Skins,  various. 

In  1838  .  740,290  rbls=£l  16, 176  87,392  rbls.  =  .C  14.09.3  101,804  rbls.=  £  16,420 

1839  .  695,328  112.1  19  80,503  12.983  115,772  „  18,672 

1840  .  691,30.3  111,500  75,654  ..  12,202  114,229  „  18,424 

1841  1,811,267.  292,140  214,974  „  34,673  219,603  „  35.420 

Linens.  Cottons.  WcHiens. 

In  1838  .  .53,481  rbis.=£  8,626  123,537  rbls.=^f  19,92.5  801,497  rbls.=£  129.273 

1839  .  .38,916  „  9,502  230,065  „  37,107  984,200  „  158,742 

1840  .  70.297  „  11,338  263,101)  „  42,406  984,403  „  •  158,742 

1841  .  185,356  ..  29,896  975,119  157,277  1,282,401  „  206,839 

Taking  also  into  consideration,  on  the  one  hand,  various  other  articles  of 

Russian  merchandize  exported,  and  contrasting  these  with  the  value  of  silks,  Ik c., 
imported  from  China,  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  commerce  between  the  two 
empires,  is  sufficiently  manifest,  during  the  above  periods :  the  value  of  all  other 
descriptions  of  Chinese  produce,  & c.,  imported  by  Kiakhta,  where  the  commerce 
is  entirely  carried  on  by  a  system  of  barter  (which  therefore  causes  an  equivalent 
exportation  of  Russian  merchandize),  may  be  considered  as  follows  for  the  above 


In  1838  2,227,182  rbls.  =£359,223 

18.79  2,474.421  „  399,100 

1 S40  2,493,669  .,  402,204 

I  S  II .  7,537,596  .,  1,215,741 
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It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this  increased  activity  in  the  commerce  between 
Russia  and  Asia  is  by  no  means  solely  limited  to  the  market  of  Kiaklita,  but  is 
equally  carried  on  along  the  whole  line  of  her  eastern  frontier;  and  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  hides,  &c.  tvc.,  arc  forwarded  across  the  Siberian  frontier,  for 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghises  and  the  distant  countries  of  Central  Asia,  as  well  as 
by  the  Caucasian  provinces  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  into  Persia. 

The  value  of  this  increasing  trade  has  been  as  follows  during  these  years  :  viz- — 
Exports.  Imports. 

In  1838  .  .  3, 1.5-1.427  rbls.  =  £.103,777  (1,0  1.5,254  rbk  =  £<)7<W2 

1839  .  .  2,932.505  „  -172,981  5,‘.)95,!X>9  ,.  9(17.0x2 

1810  .  .  3,o  1.5, 130  .,  .5(1(1.9.50  9.892,953  „  1,111.7(1(5 

18-11  .  .  1,027,-120  „  649,583  7,555,827  „  l,2!s.(,si 

The  cotton  trade  has  especially  derived  great  benefit  from  this  growing  com¬ 
merce  :  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  in  1S.3.8,  having  amounted  to 
only  931,356  roubles,  whereas,  in  18-11,  the  value  rose  to  2,1-1-1,790  roubles. 

The  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of  Russian  produce  and  manufacture,  to 
European  markets,  during  1830and  IS  11,  have  been — 

Hogs’  Bristles  exported  :  Value. 

In  1830  .  .  73,629  poods  1,012,255  rbk  =  .c  163.266 

1839  .  .  .  86,786  „  .  .  1,706,131  .,  275,182 

llemp  exjKirtcil : 

In  1.830  .  .  2.196.727  poods  1,981.76-1  rbk  =  X  SO:!. .5  Id 

1836  .  .  .  2,876,990  ,.  5,757,63-1  .,  92.83i.50 

1837  .  .  2,828,251  .,  6.9-11,110  ,.  1.113,566 

1838  .  .  .  3,210,221  8,226,937  „  1.326,92.5 

1839  .  .  3,571,768  .,  9,315,509  ,.  1.502,501 

Flav  exported  : 

In  1830  .  •  .  2.309,302  poods  7,625,672  rbk  =  £  1.229.917 

1836  .  .  3,002,996  „  10,1-13,935  „  1.636,118 

1837  .  .  .  2.317,69.5  .,  6,608.291  .,  1,00.5.8.53 

1838  .  .  3.413,712  .  9,826.122  „  1.581,90(5 

1839  .  .  .  2,234,826  „  6,776,166  .,  J,0f  1,543 

Tallow  exported : 

In  1830  .  .  4,091,544  poods  -  10,99.5,198  rids.  =  £  1,773. 1 19 

1836  .  .  .  3,93 1 ,400  „  14,-162.687  .,  2.332.691 

1837  .  .  4,22.5,933  „  .  14,326, 553  ..  2.119.4  11 

1838  .  .  .  3,947.749  „  15,589,07.5  „  2,5 1 4.3(57 

1839  ..  .  3.994,296  „  15,306,370  „  2,408,709 

Linseed  ami  Hempsced  exported  : 

In  1830  .  .  .  752,533  tchet verts  4,544, 257  rbls.  =  £  732,9  11 

1836  .  .  '  716,326  „  6,022,410  971,3.5(5 

1837  .  .  .  863,591  „  5.614,872  „  90.5,(524 

1838  .  .  1,007,484  „  6,921,040  „  1,116.29(5 

18559  .  .  .  996,489  .,  6,988,292  .,  1,127,114 

Leather  (raw  Hides)  exported: 

In  18550  .  1,555.95)2  rlils.  =£  250.9.56 

1836  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  1,299,442  „  209.586 

1837  .  ...  .  .  .542.37.5  ,.  87.180 

1838  958,627  .,  1.54.617 

1839  1,162.226  „  187,1.55 

3t 
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1  Value  of  Russian  Leather  exported  : 

Value. 

In 

1330 

.  .  69,312  poods  1 

224,920  hides  J 

.  945,963  rbls. 

Other  descriptions 

.  .  1S1.571 

Total 

.  1,127,534  =£1S  1,860 

In 

1856 

.  .  .  105,566  poods  ) 

150,127  hides  j’ 

.  1,1  SI, 846  rbls. 

Other  descriptions 

.  333,428  „ 

Total  . 

1,515,274  =£244,399 

In 

1837 

9 1 , 1 22  poods  J 

148,095  hides  5 

.  797,689  rbls. 

Other  descriptions  . 

.  240,144 

Total 

.  .  1,037,833  =  £  167,392 

In 

1S3S 

.  .  .  67,830  poods ) 

214,625  aides  J 

.  1,107,319  rbls. 

ruuos  j 

Other  descriptions  ...  .  .  179,6.56 


Total  .  .  .  1,2S6,975  =  £  207.576 

•  '  SSE?}  ■  • 

Other  descriptions .  191,392  „ 


Wocl  exported  : 

Total 

.  1,. 
Value. 

19,4 17  =  £246,067 

Li  1830 

94,672  poods 

555,203  rbls.  —  X  89,549 

1836  . 

320,025  ., 

3,170,625 

„  511,391 

1837  .  .  . 

257.127  „ 

2,374.614 

„  383,002 

1838  . 

3B...2 19.  „ 

3,632,909 

„  5S5.953 

1839  .  .  . 

4 12,802  „ 

4,333,761 
In  1840. 

„  698,993 

In  1841. 

Hemp 

.  poods 

3,043,765  . 

2,518,159 

Flax  . 

„ 

2,710,478  .  . 

3,009,842 

'Fallow 

■  i. 

3,925.053  . 

3,736,104 

Linseed,  Ac,  . 

tchetvert3 

943,391  .  . 

1,199,721 

Iron 

.  .  poods 

863,012  . 

953,626 

Cop|KT  . 

i. 

131,940  .  . 

117,345 

Russian  bides  . 

.  value  in  rbls. 

1,413.070  . 

1,538,191 

Other  hides  (raw) 

„ 

1,801.032  .  . 

1,408,756 

Wool 

poods 

290,521  . 

436,181 

Sailcloth 

.  .  pieces 

200,043  .  . 

184.765 

Wood,  for  building 

.  value  in  rbls. 

2,656,500  . 

2,397,998 

Potash  . 

.  •  poods 

363,126  .  . 

434,361 

Importation. — The  import  trade  of  Russia,  during  the  year  1S-11,  when 
compared  with  the  three  preceding  years,  offers  the  following  results: 

I. — Articles  of  Food — such  as. rice,  sugar  (raw  excepted),  coffee,  ten,  oil,  wine,  and 
foreign  fruits. 

Value. 

In  1830  .  .  ..  12,952,102  rbls.  =  £2,089,018  sterling. 

1836  .  ...  16,137,484  „  2,692,820  „ 

1337  .  .  16,542,083  „  2,668,078  „ 
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la  IS38  .  .  .  16,091,SS9  rbls.  =£2,092,210  sterling. 

JS39  .  .  .  17.842.473  „  2,t*77,»IS  ., 

1840  .  .  .  21,793,S32  „  3,515,131 

1841  .  .  .  20,700,363  „  4,317,155  ., 

II. — Raw  Sugar  (whicli  may  be  separately  viewed  as  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  for 

use  in  the  Russian  sugar-refineries). 

Pocxls.  Value. 

In  1830  .  .  .  1,347.100  9.405,332  rbls.  =  £1.527,31 1  sterling. 

1830  .  .  .  1,307,074  7,892,080  .,  1.272,591  .. 

1837  .  .  .  1,798,303  9,727,069  „  1,505.753 

1838  .  .  .  1,634,908  8.448.720  .,  1.302,700 

.  1839  .  .  .  1,594,207  7.076.657  „  1,141.390  ., 

1840  .  .  .  1,810,809  7,835,387  „  1.203.772 

1841  .  .  .  1,714,394  0,935,491  „  1,118,028  ... 

III.  — Various  Merchandize — |<earls  and  precious  stones,  books  and  engnnings.  furs, 

horses,  and  cattle,  iinjwrted  from  Asia. 

Value. 

In  1930  .  .  .  2,124.120  rbls.  =  £312.000  sterling. 

1830  .  .  .  4,022,883  „  018,952  ., 

1837  .  .  .  4,395,309  708,920  ., 

I S39  .  .  .  4,2!75.112  ..  089,539  ., 

1839  .  .  .  4,533.905  „  731,275  ., 

1940  .  .  .  4,558,514  „  735,247 

1811  .  .  .  5,555,280  ,.  890.013  „ 

IV.  — Articles,  the  Produce  of  Foreign  Manuf ictories — viz.,  silks,  and  cotton  and  woollen 

stuffs,  iVc. 

In  1830  .  .  .  10,270,594  rbls.  =  £1,050.515  sterling. 

1830  .  .  .  11,304,4,82  „  1,823,303 

1837  .  .  .  12,083,310  2,045,090 

1838  .  .  .  12.971.806  „  2,092,220 

1839  .  .  .  13,149,745  „  2,109,313 

1810  .  .  .  15,205,472  „  2,452,495  „ 

18  11  .  .  .  I  1.87 1,280  •  „  2,399,078 

V.  —  Raw  Materials  to  Ik1  used  in  Russian  Manufactories — viz.,  cotton  raw,  and  coUon 

yarns,  raw  silk,  dyestuffs.  Ac. 

In  18;i()  7  •  .  18.099,995  rbls.  =  C3.0 1 0,1 28  sterling. 

1830  .  ...  27,119,054  1,427.200  „ 

1837  .  .  ..27,332.110  „  4.-108,405  „ 

1838  .  .  .  27,300,207  „  4,40-1.201  „ 

1839  .  .  .  27,090,809  „  4,309,194  „ 

1840  •  .  .  27,332.387  4,108.419  „ 

1841  .  .  .  25,298,001  „  4,080,332 

In  the  total  of  importations  for  the  last  year,  may  be  reckoned — raw  cotton, 
31 1,000  poods;  cotton  yarn,  500,799  poods;  11,224  poods  of  raw  silk;  and 
26,3S0  poods  of  wool  ;  as  well  as  dyestuffs  to  a  value  of  5,77FOI3  silver  roubles. 

The  total  value  of  merchandize  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  Russia, 
during  the  undermentioned  years,  was, 

Value. 

In  1830  .  .  .  50,318,008  rbls.  =  X9,0S3,G55  sterling. 

1830  .  .  .  07.780.D5S  ..  10,933,073 

1837  .  .  .  71,930,022  .,  11,601,713 
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In  I.83S  .  .  .  GO, 093,324  rbls.  =  £1 1,210,939  sterling. 

1839  .  .  ■  .  G9, 993, .589  •  11.2S9,2S8 

i  s  jo  ...  70,72(1,11 1  „  12,407,437  „ 

1MI  .  .  .  79,429,490  „  12,811,203  „ 

The  imports  of  bullion  are  not  included  in  the  above  returns,  but  in  IS  11, 
the  value  of  that  exported  amounted  to  1,023,723  roubles;  and  the  imports  of 
the  same,  to  9,3 47>SG/  roubles. 

I 1  b'//  truth-. — The  quantities  of  wool  exported  from  Russia,  have  been  as  follows  during 
tlie  undermentioned  jieriods  :  viz. — 

Poods. 

.  19,713 

.  .3,5,173 

.  Ill,  .540 
.  300,100 
.  373,080 


KXl-OHTKt).  1M  PORTO). 

lly  Eurninan  ltv  Asiatic 
IW!s.  Frontier.  Frontier. 

.  I9fi,.s99 .  4.459...  1,372 

.  -97,937 .  9.339...  4.S0I 

.  261.450 .  3.0«»7...  19,431 

.  311.799 .  3.41$...  ‘>.199 

.320,093 .  1.491...  3,241 

.  237,127 .  3,130...  4,938 

.  363.219 .  3,201...  3,623 

.412,902 .  6,161...  6,093 

.290,321 .  7.409...  4,395 

.436.161 .  8.791...  9.031 

It  was  not  until  18,11,  that  the  e\|iortation  of  wool  became  an  object  of  great  import¬ 
ance  oproviou.-lY  to  that  vear  (with  the  exception  of  182.5)  the  quantities  exported  did  not 
reach  100, (XX)  poods.  .Since  18.11.  the  increased  exportation  has  been  most  rapid,  having 
lieeome  threefold  greater  in  1 S -» 1 ,  than  at  the  forn'icr  period.  The  value  of  the  430, (XX) 
(HMsb  exported  in  the  latter  year,  was  4,430,000  silver  roubles. 

England' takes  annually  above  one  quarter  of  the  total  exports  from  Russian  ports ;  and 
the  great  .increase  in  this  branch  of  commerce  lietwcen  the  two  countries,  may  lie  seen  from 
the  following  figures  : 


n  18(X)  to  18 13  average  amount  exported 
1814  to  I S23 
1824  m  1833 
183!  to  1837 
1888  to  1841 


...unknown .  .unknown 


wool.  lUtrOKTKI)  TO  E.VGI.ANO. 

Poods. 

between  |8liaud  18 1H  an  average  annual  quantity  of  .  .  .  .5,040 

1833  and  1830  .,  *  ...  7.5,720 

1837  and  1841  „  .  .  I2<»,7I(J 

The  exports  to  France  and  IJelgium  have  not  been  stall  considerable,  although  those  to 

The  quantities  sent  to  Prussia  have  been  steadily  augmenting  as  follows: 

Poods. 

between  1833  and  1837  average  quantity  .  .  .  4.970 

In  1838  „  ....  13,0.57 

1889  ..  .  23, .528 

18  10  ....  27,770 

1841  „  .51,417 

The  importation  to  the  Austrian  territories  has  been, 

'  Poods. 

between  1833  ami  1 83G  .  .  .  .  .  .  .54,28G 

1837  and  1811  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  G.5,3.59 
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NAVIGATION  IN  1841. 

The  General  Navigation  has  been  rather  less  active  in  1S41,  than  during  the 
preceding  year 

Ships  with  Cargoes.  Tons. 

The  total  number  of  Arrivals  in  all  the  Ports  of  the  Empire,  being  .  2596  452,760 

Ditto  in  ballast . '  .2174  410, 1G4 

Total  .  .  .  4770  862,924 

Ships  with  Cargoes.  Tons. 

The  number  of  Vessels  which  dc|>artcd  from  Russian  Ports,  during  ?  ^ gjg  0,^0 
1841,  being  .  ...  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  >  <K ~ 

Ditto  in  ballast  .  .  .  .  .  .  312  5.8,046 

Total  .  .  .  4894  877,278 

With  respect  to  Steam  Navigation,  there  have  been  82  arrivals  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  i.  c.  from  Lubcc,  Stockholm,  London,  and  Havre: — 2/  voyages  have  been 
made  in  the  Black  Sea,- between  Odessa  and  Constantinople,  as  well  as  54  be¬ 
tween  the  former  of  these  cities  and  tire  southern  shore  of  the  Crimea. 

The  Coasting  Trade  in  the  North  Sea  has  been  more  active  this  year, 
although  it  has  somewhat  diminished  in  the  Black  Sea ;  in  the  trade  of  the 
former,  2007  vessels  have  been  occupied,  and  52/5  in  the  latter. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Roubles.  Cop. 
26,543,066  67 
124,981  91 

173.448  31 
545.997  99 

27,387,491  88 

The  expenses  of  collecting  which  amounted  to  7  j  per  cent  upon  the  general 
receipt.  _ _ 


Total  amount  of  Custom?  Duties 

Duty  on  Salt,  from  the  lakes  in  the  Crimea 

Warehouse  charges-  .  . 

‘  ’  ’itional  Duties  levied  in  various  cities 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TRADE  OK  THE  SEAPORTS  OK  RUSSIA  O.V  THE  Will  I  E  SEA. 

Archangel. — The  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Archangel,  which  in 
extent  exceeds  double  the  surface  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  country  of  almost 
perpetual  sterility.  The  southern  parts  are  covered  with  fir-forest,  marshes, 
swamps,  barrens,  and  poor  pastures,  except  along  parts  of  the  Dwina  where 
cattle  arc  fed,  and  the  calves  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  Some  hemp,  flax,  and  a  little 
rye  are  raised  in  the  southern  districts,  and  coarse  linen  is  woven  and  some  cord¬ 
age  is  made,  by  the  inhabitants.  Fishing,  hunting,  ship-building,  preparing  tar, 
making  mats,  tanning  leather,  cutting  wood  and  floating  it  down  to  Archangel, 
constitute  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people.  The  town  of  Archangel  is 
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chiefly  built  of  wood,  and  is  situated  about  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina.  The  entrance  to  this  river  is  interrupted,  for  large  vessels,  by  a  bar,  over 
which  vessels  drawing  more  than  14  feet  of  water  cannot  pass.  Larger  ships 
take  on  hoard,  or  discharge  a  great  part  of  their  cargo  without  this  bar.  There 
is  at  Archangel  a  sugar  refinery,  royal  dockyard,  some  shipyards  for  building 
merchant-ships  and  coasting  vessels,  rope-walks,  &c.  The  population  does 
not  exceed  24,000  inhabitants.  The  produce  shipped  at  this  port  is  carried 
down  the  Dwina  and  its  branches,  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Vologda,  and 
floated  down  on  rafts,  or  in  boats  which  are  afterwards  broken  up.  The  trade 
of  Archangel  extends  as  fari  as  Siberia,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea, 
east  and  west.  As  far  back  as  1655,  the  exports  amounted  to  600,000  roubles. 
The  annual  average  exports,  to  England  alone,  amounted,  for  each  of  the  ten 
years  1601  to  1700,  to  112,210/.,  and  the  imports  to  58,881/. 

The  Dwina  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Wolga  and  Neva,  and  although 
the  port  of  Archangel  is  frozen  up  for  nearly  nine  months,  this  outlet  is  of  great 
importance.  The  following  extracts  from  an  official  account  drawn  up  in  1840, 
will  be  found  interesting,  as  bearing  upon  the  trade  of  Archangel  and  the  White 
Sea :  , 

•‘As  regard'  the  district  Ixirdering  the  White  Sea,  it  has,  since  the  annexation  of  Fin¬ 
land,  been  the  pdicy  of  the  Russian  government  to  direct  all  its  energies  to  Fiinnarkcn.  The 
whole  population  of  40.IXX)  to  50, (XX)  inhabitants  are  more  or  less  seamen,  and  10,000  to 
1 2, (XX)  actively  engaged  on  the  coa-ts  of  Finmark.  The  government,  to  attain  this  object,  has 
given  them  faedities  only  jxwsosscd  by  merchants  of  the  first  guild:  die  commercial  community 
in  Russia  Wing  divided  into  three  classes,  each  with  peculiar  privileges.  The  first,  the 
nio-t  enlarged,  possesses  the  right  <4  imjHMtiiig  and  exporting,  and  selling  in  the  towns  and 
interior  ;  the  second  class  cannot  inijxirt  or  export  except  through  the  medium  of  the  first 
ola-s,  and  the  third  class  are  now  mere  local  retailers.  To  encourage  the  peasantry  of  the 
district  of  which  the  towns  of  Kola,  Kandalaska,  Ken  ,  Sutna,  Soroka,  Skttja,  and  several 
large  villages,  on  the  const  of  the  gulf  of  Kaudala.’  stand  pre-eminent,  the  privileges  of 
the  first  class  were  granted  to  them,  with  sonic  few  ex  .-options,  on  condition  of  their  carrying 
on  the  fisheries — borides  those  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Kandalaska,  .Mezen  on  the  opposite 
side,  Onega,  and  the  monks  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Solovetski,  on  die  White  Sea, 
lit  out  considerable  nuniliers  of  vessels,  for  the  Whale  shore, and  between  500  and  600  craft  of 
oue  description  or  another ;  200  to  300  of  which  proceed  as  far  as  Finmark  :  a  navigation  of 
some  difficulty  late  in  the  vear,  and  although  they  cannot  lie  called  able  seamen,  to  use  a 
nautical  phrase,  thev  have  “  their  sailors'  leys  aboard,”  are  daring  and  active,  daily  improv¬ 
ing,  and  must  lie  viewed  as  a  formidable  body.  In  other  respects  Russia  has  but  few  re¬ 
sources  in  the  White  Sea:  every  thing,  except  timber ,  planks,  pilch,  and  tar,  are  drawn  from 
the  interior,  hut  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  even  at  St.  Petersburg,  there  being  natural  water 
communication,  by  the  l)»ina  and  Wolga,  with  the  exception  of  about  30  miles  of  a 
canal,  all  the  wav  to  the  R’laek  Sea. 

“  They  have ’generally  two  or  three  mm-nf-war  on  the  stocks  at  Archangel.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  one  "seventv-four,  the  lb  risiiai,  and  two  large  trail-ports  were  launched  ;  and  they 
haw  general  I  v  a  body  of  5(XX)  to  6000 -cauicii  .rationed  at  Archangel  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  have  their  magazines  well  filled  with  lmr.-e.  and  provisions.  There  is  no  other  arsenal 
either  naval  or  military  in  the  White  Sea,  except  at  Archangel  ;  hut  there  are  public  gra¬ 
naries  at  AW.  Kola,  and  Mezen. 

“The  White  Sea  lxung  elo-ed  up  -o  many  months  in  the  year,  it  never  can  lie  of  much 
benefit  as  a  maritime  part  of  the  empire:  her  s,,le  endeavours  therefore,  now  are,  to  make 
die  iiiliabit.uits  of  the  coast  seamen,  accustomed  to  the  shores  and  fisheries  of  Finmark  ;  so 
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that  when  the  opportunity  occurs  there  will  he  no  difficulty  in  colonising  her  new  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  drawing  seamen  from  that  source.  Another,  n  collateral  proof,  if  1  mav  so  call 
it,  of  lier  views  in  the  north,  is  a  road  which  is  now  constructing  along  the  l*orders  of  the 
White  Sea  through  Keni  to  Toniea,  from  whence  the  communication  to  the  coa.-t  of  Nor¬ 
way  is  easy.  A  party  of  sixteen  Russian  engineers,  were  the  whole  of  last  summer  survey¬ 
ing  the  “  terrain  ”  to  the  northward  of  Tomea,  fording  the  rivers  and  extending  their  sur¬ 
veys  ns  far  as  to  the  Norwegian  frontiers.  The  same  party  resume  their  labours  this 
summer  and  are  to  proceed  north  towards  Finmark. 

“  There  arc  other  causes  of  a  more  natural  and  simple  character  which  will  assist  Russia 
materially  in  carrying  her  views  into  effect :  that  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  trade  itself  and 
the  relative  situation  of  Finmark  and  its  present  dependency  on  the  Russians  in  the  White 
Sea  for  their  supplies  ;  which  the  Russian  cabinet  have  contrived  to  consolidate  in  a  treaty 
concluded  last  year,  and  which  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years,  ami  by  which  she  has 
acquired  immunities  and  exemptions  possessed  by  no  other  power.  In  18()i>  the  Finlanders 
were  transferred  to  Russia,  and  that  they  are  still  far  from  satisfied  with  their  [(osition,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  that  it  became  necessary  in  18.31  to  disband  six  regiments  that 
were  recruited  there,  and  the  fortresses  were  then  all  garrisoned  by  Russian  troops.  The 
Finlanders  arc  nearly  all  Lutherans,  accustomed  to  direct  their  own  affairs,  and  in  civilizes! 
habits  superior  to  the  Russians  ;  they  Iiave  few  sympathies  alike,  and  seldom  intermarry. 
By  an  ukase  dated  June,  1831,  they  are  deprived  of  the.  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  in 
1809;  still  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  their  condition  hitherto  has  been  as  favourable  as 
when  under  the  Swedish  dynasty.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  Russiawith  regard  to  this  pro¬ 
vince  to  attach  all  the  authorities  and  the  clergy  bv  giving  them  double  pay,  besides  various 
exemptions  from  impositions  they  were  formerly  subject  to." 

TRADE  OK  ARCHANGEL. 

The  extent  of  the  navigation  and  trade,  and  the  products  exported  and  im¬ 
ported  during  the  last  120  years  will  appear  in  the  following  tables  : 


Account  of  the  Navigation,  Imports,  and  Experts  to  and  from  Archangel  during  the 
Years  1 72-4  to  1801  inclusive. 


RK5SIA. 
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Total  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Archangel  in  the  following  ^  cars. 


Priscital  Articles  of  Export  from  Archangel  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Years. 


Extorted  from  Archangel  to  France,  1802. 


TRADE  OF  ARCHANGEL. 
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Pbixcipai.  Exports  from  Archangel  in  ISO}. 


Goods  remaining  over  at  Archangel  at  the  End  of  the  Shipping  Season  ii 


Tbadk  of  the  White  Sea  in  179G  and  130'i. 


I  Kiportj,  Jmpmu. 


TRADE  OK  ARCHANGEL. 
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Amount  of  exports  by  this  list  from  Archangel  is,  in  sterling,  -IS  1,07 1/. ;  whereas  in  the 
statement  of  the  quantities  in  a  separate  return,  the  amount  is  . 701, 9-58/.,  this  arises  fiom 
the  exports  in  coasting  vessels,  chiefly  to  Norway,  having  been  included  in  the  latter 
return.  Of  the  difference,  18,7 .70/.  is  for  rye  flour  alone. 

Extract. — ‘*-Tho  imports  are  generally  limited  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Sugar  forms  an  exception  to  this  nile,  there  are  only  two  sugar  refineries  in  the  town,  and 
they  have  a  drawback  granted  them  of  2^  roubles  currency  per  ]>ood  (equal,  at  12s.  jmt 
rouble,  and  361bs.  English  per  pood,  to  7s.  9 If/,  per  cwt.),  on  all  the  refined  sugar  they  deli¬ 
ver.  But  for  tills  drawback  this  branch  of  import  would  also  necessarily  fall  otf,  as  much  of 
the  refined  sugar  is  sent  to  the  interior  towns  trading  with  Archangel,  whose  supply  would 
otherwise  lie  drawn  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  only  expedient  which  seems  adapted  to  throw 
some  life  into  the  import  trade,  is  a  partial  draw  back  of  the  duties  inijmsed  on  the  various 
articles  of  importation  of  foreign  manufactures,  the  consumption  is  so  trilling  and  precarious, 
that  all  the  wants  arc  supplied  from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  export  trade  shows  a  larger  amount,  being  .70 1,978/.  against  303.0067.  last  year. 
Holland  lias  taken  more  than  usual  of  linseed  and  rye.  The  stocks  of  goods  remaining 
here  on  the  spot,  after  the  elosc  of  navigation,  is  randy  very  great,  as  the  native  merchants 
who  bring  the  articles  to  the  |>ort  regulate  themselves  as  to  quantity  by  the  demand  in 
winter,  and  lieing  moreover,  with  few  exceptions,  not  rich,  the  amount  of  goods  they  bring 
down  depends  upon  the  advances  made  to  them  bv  the  exporting  houses  during  the  winter, 
when  their  purchases  an;  made  iu  the  interior.  The  transport  by  water,  except  in  very 
••mall  craft,  lieing  only  practicable  on  the  first  opening  of  the  rivers  in  spring.  In  this 
way.  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  trade  may  lie  Said  to  be  on  foreign  capital." — 
Arclimiijil ,  31.7  Dt'ccmbcr,  183.8. 

Navigation  and  Trade  of  .Archangel  and  Onega  for  1839. 


AKRI  V  U  II.  IIKI'ARTE  I). 


7>7r  tntnl  amount  of  evjiorts  is  f>7  1,022/.  including  coasting  vessels. 

Compand  with  1838,  the  exportation  this  year  from  Archangel  presents  an  increase  of 
alhuil  170,(XX>/.  The  increase  prinripallv  occurred  in  the  articles  of  coni,  hemp,  and  llax. 
Com  will  not,  however,  form  so  inqiortant  a  feature  in  the  exports  for  1810,  on  account  of 
the  partial  iTiilun*  of  the  crops  in  many  of  the  districts,  whence  it  is  brought  to  Archangel. 

'l'lie  exports  from  Onega,  are  deals,  battens,  and  deal  ends. 

The  average  number  of  days  which  the  navigation  of  Areha.'c  1  is  open,  has  been  for 
tin;  last  10  years,  190  davs.  The  greatest  number  was  21  I  davs,  in  I M3t>,  and  the  least 
unrulier  1.79,  in  I8g|.  .The  earliest  arrival  from  the  ocean  has  lieen  twice,  by  British  ves¬ 
sels,  on  the  1st  of  May.  and  the  latest  departure  has  been  one,  on  the  20th  of  Oetolier,  by  a 
lhinisli  vessel. 


Itl'SSl  A 
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Navigation  and  Trade  of  Archangel  and  Onega  during  the  vear  1840. 


'1  til-1  return  dues  not  include  the  Russian  coasters  from  Norway',  72  in  number,  which 
imported  Hi.fKfO/.  value  of  fish,  and  hy  which  were  shipped  to  N’Jnvay,  2d,900/.  value  of 
good*,  chiefly  rye  flour,  and  rye. 


C.ocNTrtiF.s  for  which  Shipping  sailed  from  .Archangel,  and  to  which  the  Ships  entered 
belonged,  during  the  Year  IS  !  1. 


TKAUK  OK  A ItCII  A NC  Kl. 


“  Tm:  import  trade  rein 
tilt*  article*  required  for  hx-n) 
mg  the  only  refinery  in  the  0 


is  in  the  same  state,  being  routined  in  a  peat  measure  to 
iisumption  :  of  these  the  principal  is  raw  sugar,  for  supply  - 
n  ;  a  considerable  j«>rtioii  of  the  refund  sugar  is  sent  liemv 


“  The  coasting  trailers  bring  fish,  furs,  some  salt,  ami  other  articles,  from  Norway,  which 
are  afterwards  sent  to  sarious  inland  towns.  There  are  no  factories  in  this  neighbourhood, 
therefore  articles  mod  for  manufactures  are  not  required,  nor  is  there  a  population  to  con¬ 
sume  foreign  articles,  which  are  looked  iijhiii  a*  luxuries. 

"  The  export  trade  shows  a  goes  amount  of  about  Iff XK>/.  mote  than  that  of  I'slO. 
which  was  nearly  IO(UXK)/.  le,.-  than  in  1W. 


Kl'SSM. 


‘•Tin*  articles  which  varied  most, 'sere  linseed, -oats,  and  wheat — nf  tile  former  (linseed ) 
there' i,  an  increase  of  'rJ.(KX)/..  of  which  Il.tXXl/.  to  Great  Hritain.  and  -10.000/.  to 
Holland;  whilst  then-  is  a  decrease  in  oats  of  -!9,(XX)/.. — so  nincli  less  bring  exported  to 
to  (rival  Britain.— and  also  in  « heat  of  7(XX>/. 

“The  trade  with  Great  Hritain,  compared  wi'hlliatof  1S-K),  has  been — 


Hritisli  Ships  cinplovcd. 

In  is  H . 'ITS  diips. 

IS  10 . 2/Ki 


Arnonnt  of  Exports  to  Crcnt  Hrilain. 
In  IS-}  I  .  .  193  ships.  ,C  1.5 1 ,172 

19-10  .  .  •2<i6.  „  -170,939 


ships 


Less  in  IS  II 


73  ships.  -C-M,7(>7 


“  The  falling  off  in  the  ntnnher  of  the  Hritish  ships  employed,  may  l>e  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  diminished  exportation  of  corn  to  Great  Hritain.  then  being  only  29,3(X)  quar¬ 
ters  against  1  03.000  <p,  alters  in  Is  It);  uhieli,  calculating  an  t.ver.ige  of  l.'jtX)  quarters 
to  a  cargo,  stotild  have  required  oO  more  ships.  Anri  of  tar  ther>:-  was  2b, (XX)  barrels 
less  exported  than  last  vear,  which  would  require,  s.av  I  S  more  ships.  And  of  mats,  the 
difference  is  about  IIO'MXX)  pieces  less  than  in  IS  !(>.'  -ay  12  more  ship,.  Total  SO. 

“  The  incroa-c  of  lin-i  cd  t<>  Gn  at  Hritain  is  more  in  sterling'  amount  than  in  quantity, 
owing-  to  the  high  price,  prevalent  during  this  year. 

"  Several  large  orders  for  wheat  were  ,ent  out  hither  from  Great  Hritain  in  summer,  ami 
tier  exportation  of  this  grain  wotdd  haw;  bei-n  enr.-iderable,  had  not  the  peculiar  uncertainty 
of  the  Knglidi  markets  deterred  the  Russians  from  laying  in  stocks  in  the  interior  during 
winter.  tr»  come  down  in  the-pring  ;  as  in  summer  (after  the  swelling  of  the  rivers,  on  the 
melting  nf  the  snows,  has  suh-ided;  goods  cannot  he  brought,  down  to  this  jxirt  to  any  extent. 

“  The  exportation  of  lin.-eed  from  Archangel  is  more  influenced  by  the  demand  for  Hol¬ 
land  than  formcrlv. 

“  Kve  i-  dear  in  the  interior,  lmt  v  ill  he  brought  hither  to  answer  the  regular  demand 
for  Norwav.  and  the  consumption  of  the  government  of  Archangel. 

••  Hemp  is  brought  down  chiefly  to  supplx  the  dockyards  here. 

“  Deal--,  owing  to  the  continued  ro-trieynns  of.  the  forest  law s,  are  nearly  neglected  ; 
they  formerly  employed  about  SO  to  100  ship,,  in, lead  of  seven  or  eight,  as  of  late  years. 
The  go\ eminent  i.  turning  it,  attention  to  the  falling-  olf  in  this  hrattch  of  trade. 

"  The  pr-shu  tioii  and  consumption  of  tari<  al«o  affeeteil  by  the  increased  excise  duties, 
which  rai-ed  the  price  here  from  about  7s.  per  barrel  to  10s.  anil  1  l  v.;  tin;  exportation  has 
also  th-i-tva-ed  inconsequence." — Anliilinjel.  .'list  I)rrc»i//ir,  IS  1 1. 


A  Mol  NT  of  K.vportation  and  Iuq-ortation  at  the  Port  of  Archangel  in  IS  1 1. 


I  It  f  <1  It  T.\  T  I  II  N.  KX  I'OIITATIIIS. 


'I  he  total  \ahc-  exported  (■'>  Great  Hritain  wn,  -1.51,172/.  ;  Holland.  7f),S()l/.  ;  Han¬ 
seatic  Town,.  :i0..',!/0/.  ;  Kelginiii.  91.70/.  :  Italv.  202-1/;  in  I  ship  and  S 1  coasters  to 
.Norway.  21,020/.  ;  to  Ameiic.i,  L'OI  I  Tola),  .wo.  7X0/.  sterling. 


TIUDK  OF  RUSSIA. 
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Tn.u>r.  and  Navigation  of  Archangel  and  Onega  in  1-S  12. 


a  it  hive  n.  i  i)  i:  i-  Ain  k  n. 


'  A rri nils, — Of  the -1.33  British  arrivals  I  vessel  had  fruit,  oil,  ami  wine,  1  hooks  and 
1  coals  :  150  were  in  ballast. 

beparrnres. — Oi  the  1.5,1  British  departures  12  had  wheat,  mats,  ami  deals,  .3.'!  lin¬ 
seed,  oats,  &e.  ;  32  tar,  pitch,  candles*,  ftc.  ;  2!)  oats,  w  heat,  mats  ;  1  mats,  deals,  and  tow  ; 
32  flax,  tow,  A'c. ;  2  tallow  and  deals  ;  I  beef,  Ac.  ;  2  tow,  Ac. 

'  Three  British  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  White  Sea. 

Coasting  Trade  and  Fisheries  of  the  White  and  Arctic  Seas. — The  inhabitants  of 
tlie.  different  settlements  of  Russia,  on  the  White  and  Arctic  Seas.  id  near  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  falling  into  those  seas — viz.,  those  of  Mezen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Me/.en  ; 
of  Archangel  and  KJiolmogorv,  on  the  Dwina ;  of  Ouna,  Bouehlaetn,  Onega,  Koueli, 
and  Keni  ;  ami  of  the  gulf  of  kandalask  and  Kola,  in  Russian  Lapland,  are  verv  generally 
engaged  in  a  eoiu’ing  trade  nnd  in  the  fisheries.  .  Their  vessels  are  rudely  constructed 
ami  rigged  :  yet  they  navigate  those  seas  during  lmisterous  seasons  with  extraordinary 
intrepidity,  and  they  are  seldom  lost  or  wrecked.  They  carry  on  the  fisheries  chiefly  on 
the  coast  of  Swedish  Fitunark  :  a  country  extending  from  \  ar.mger  Fiord,  in  longitude 
31  deg.  K.,  and  70  deg.  X.  latitude;  thence  west  to  the  north  rape  of  Kurope.  in  longi¬ 
tude  25  deg.  50  miu.  H.,  and  latitude  71  deg.  20  min.  X.,  and  thence  west  and  south 
along  the  Atlantic,  to  tlte  confines  of  Finmnrk.  Above  300  Riisri.ui  vessels  resort  to  these 
fisheries,  and  return  licfore  winter  to  the  Russian  [torts  of  the  White  and  Aretie  .Seas. 
For  an  account  of  the  fisheries  of  Fimnark,  see  Norway  hereafter, 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADK  OK  RUSSIAN  ROUTS  !N  IIIK  RAl.TiC. 

In  the  year  1553  the  English  first  opened  a  trade  to  Russia  by  the  gulf  of 
Finland  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  wc  find  that  the  King  of  Poland  threatened 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  with  his  resentment,  if  she  suffered  her  subjects  to 
continue  it.  The  trade  with  Reval,  Narva,  and-JIiga,  was  carried  on  long  be¬ 
fore  the  building  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  port  afterwards  drew  the  principal  part 
of  the  Russian  trade  thither,  for,  during  the  year  in  which  the  piles  were  driving 
into  the  marsh,  on  which  was  laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg,  292  ships 
with  cargoes  sailed  from  the  port  of  Riga. 


P.FSSIA. 


The  navigation  of  tlic  Baltic  Sea  is  always  closed  during  th"  winter,  and  its 
navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  tempestuous  weather  sonic  time  before  the 
winter  closes  the  ports. 

The  navigation  of  the  Baltic  ports  is  open  and  shut  nearly  as  follows:  . 


ii.  the  month  of  Febrt 


ir  Mare] 


March  or  April 
February  or  April 
February  or  March 
February  or  March 
February  or  March 
April 
April 
sometimes  May 
April 
April 


At  lieval  in  the 

lHp» 

Annsburj? 
Hal  tic  Fort 


Cronstadt  and  / 
St.  Petersburg  J 
W'yhurvr 
Frcdericksham 


intli  of  No 
..  Oct 


emlxtr  or  JXr. 


Hitler  or  Dec. 
ernlicr  or  lXt\ 
I'mber  or  lXf. 
milier  or  IX-c. 


tX-tolier  or  Nov. 


October  or  Nov. 
October  or  Nov. 


Excepting  lieval,  the  whole  of  the  ports  arc  more  or  less  dangerous  for  the 
loading  and  landing  of  goods.  Between  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt  there  arc 
frequent  accidents.  From  Narva,  into  the  roads,  there  is  but  little  danger;  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  Riga. 

Betwixt  the  years  1 7 7a  and  1/77  the  gross  amount  of  the  trade  of  Russia  by 
the  Baltic  Sea  is  stated — imports,  10,790,918  roubles;  exports,  14,721,010  roubles. 

In  1788,  when  the  French  had  the  benefit  of  a  treaty,  and  thr  Erfglisu  none, 
the  proportion  of  this  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  that  of  all  other  nations, 


Exported. 

To  ami  from  the  British  dominions  .  .  10,088.489 

„  all  other  nations  .  .  .  Hi, 089, .121 


Roubles  26,172,010 

In  17.01.  Exported. 

With  Great  Britain  .  .  .  .  Hi, 121,744 

,,  all  other  nations  ....  17,27.1,927 


Roubles  .1:1,401,671 


Imported. 

J, 42.1,070 
16,160,4.18 


17,883,528 

Imported. 

.1,399,520 

15,646,189 


19,045,701) 


In  the  year  179.1  Courland  came  under  Russian  dominion,  and  its  revenues 
were  added  to  those  of  the  empire. 


Com i*.\ it i sox  of  the  Trade  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Years  1797  and  1802. 


1  ItADK  OK  lU'SSIA.  ’>2  1 

In  the  year  1802  tliere  arrived,  in  all  th  '  ports  of  Russia  in  the  Dal'ie,  vessels  of  the 
following  States  and  Nations. 


Accoi'.vr  of  the  Coasting  Trade  of  Ru-sian  Ports  in  the  Raltie  for  the  Year  1*02. 


FOB  TltAVSI’OKT.  FOR  FISHI.M;. 


Total. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


TKADK  OK  SK.  I'KTKIISBI  1U;. 

St.  I  k.t  e rs is r* uo  lies  at  ihc  mouth  of  the  Neva,  upon  it.s  several  branches, 
just  as  it  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  or  rather  the  estuary  of  Cronstadt.  After 
tnc  long  winter  animated  scenes  of  business  commence  :  ships  are  then  arriving 
in  fleets  from  abroad,  and  rude  long  harks  are  dropping  down  t lie  Neva  from 
the  interior,  loaded  with  fhe  produce  of  the  country. 

Those  loaded  with  hemp  and  flax  generally  go  direct  to  one  of  the  warehouses 
appointed  for  their  reception,  w  here  they  are  unloaded.  The  harks  discharge  into 
the  warehouses,  where  the  hemp  and  flax  are  bracked  into  the  following  different 
descriptions: 

llemp  is  packed  into  bundles  of  clean,  outxhot,  pass,  and  coddle.  Flax  is 
packed  into  what  are  called  bobbins  (12  heads,  tf  heads,  and  heads),  and  shipped 
off  in  galliots  to  he  carried  down  to  Cronstadt,  or  stored  in  the  warehouse. 

’1  he  tallow,  hempseed  and  linseed  oil,  have  warehouses  purposely  allotted  to 
them,  and  brack  solelyfortho.se  articles.  Tallow  consists  of  three  sorts,  called 
yellow,  white  candle,  and  soap. 

Linseed  and  grain  generally  remain  above  the  city,  in  the  barks  which  carried 
those  articles  down  the  Neva,  until  sold  or  shipped  of!'. 

Although  these  articles  generally  come  down  by  water,  yet,  in  winter,  when 
the  sledge  roads  commence,  all  sorts  of  goods  arc  brought  by  that  conveyance  ; 
.sometimes  hemp  or  flax  from  Novogorod  ;  peltry,  wax,  and  less  bulky  articles 
generally  by  that  conveyance. 

Cro.vstadt,  which  is  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg,  stands  on  a  small  island  in 
the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  twenty  English  miles.  Inflow  t>t.  Peters¬ 
burg:  the  port  is  on  the  south-east  side,  from  whence  there  is  a  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  the  opposite  shore.  Population  during  summer,  and  including 
those  employed  on  the  river,  about  fl 5,000.  The  houses,  except  about  ho  stone 
buildings,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  government,  arc  constructed  of  wood. 

At  Cronstadt,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  are  the  principal  dockyards  of 
Russia,  'fhe  merchant-ships  have  a  haven  particularly  allotted  for  them,  which 
will  contain  GOO  ships,  distinct  from  that  for  the  men-of-w.ir.  Although  the  docks 
communicate  with  cacli  other  no  intercourse  is  suffered,  unless  any  vessel  requires 
such  repairs  as  renders  it  necessary  for  her  to  go  into  the  royal  docks. 

It  has  a  naval  hospital  with  2500  beds ;  a  school  for  pilots,  in  t he  Italian 
palace,  which  formerly  belonged  to,  and  was  inhabited  for  some  time  by,  Prince 


Mcnchikoff.  Two  "rent  canals  divide  tlic  town  ;  the  first,  that  of  Peter  the 
Great,  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  30  yards  broad,  lined  with  mason-work, 
communicates  with  a  dock  walled  with  granite,  and  capable  of  containing  for 
repairs  10  ships  of  the  line.  The  second,  Catherine’s  canal,  leads  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  port,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  landing  purposes.  The  Imperial  Port  will 
accommodate  35  ships  of  the  line  and  several  smaller  ships  of  war.  Most  ships 
load  and  unload  at  Cronstadt,  and  merchandize  is  conveyed  to  and.  from  St. 
Petersburg  in  lighters. 

There  are  good  regulations  observed  on  the  merchants’  quay  for  the  shipping, 
and  they  are  very  well  accommodated. 

The  carrying  trade  betwixt  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  by  water,  is  safe; 

,Jt  however  sometimes  happens  that  strong  westerly  winds  will  prevent  the 
river  craft  working  down,  and  over  the  bar. 

Ves-els  not  drawing  more  than  8.J  feet  water  proceed  up  to  the  city,  there 
being  little  more  than  this  depth  of  water  on  the  bar.  During  a  long  continuance 
of  easterly  winds,  the  water  becomes  much  lower  than  usual,  and  with  strong 
continued  westerly  winds  (in  autumn  in  particular),  the  water  will  rise  suddenly 
very  high,  and  cause  considerable  damage  both  at  Cronstadt  and  St.  t’etershurg- 
Men  of  war  built  at  the  dockyards  of  the  latter  city,  are  floated  down  over  the 
liar  by  means  of  camels,  or  floating  machines  constructed  for  that  purpose.  YVc 
have  heard  it  stated,  by  scientific  men  in  the  service  of  Russia,  that  the  water 
might  be  deepened  at,  comparatively,  little  expense  over  the  bar  above  Cron¬ 
stadt,  so  far  as  to  allow  large  ships,  with  their  cargoes,  to  ascend  to  and  descend 
from  .St.  Petersburg.  The  reason  given  for  not  deepening  the  water  over  the  bar 
was,  that  if  would  he  injurious  to  those  now  employed  loading  and  unloading 
ships  at  Cronstadt. 

Great  Britain  has  a  consul-general  at  Cronstadt;  likewise  a  factory,  to  re¬ 
gulate  all  affairs  relating  to  the  British  trade. 

The  merchants  settle  certain  rates  of  charges  amongst  themselves',  to  Ire  paid 
mi  all  merchandize,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  establishments.  Goods 
are  usually  sold  on  credit,  and  Russian  produce  is  often  paid  for  in  advance. 

Tin-  charges  agreed  to  by  the  merchants  of  St.  Petersburg,  are  as  follows  : — Commission 
on  -ah--  and  pun-ha-.-.  2  j>er  cent;  Extra  charge  on  all  goods,  1  per  cent;  Commission  and 
extra  ohaigei  for  goods  delivered  up.  2  jier  cent ;  Brokerage  on  sales  and  purchases,  ^  j>cr 
oi-nt  ;  Commission  on  freight  per  ton,- 60  enpccs  ;  Stamps,  j!  per  cent ;  Charges  on  duty  paid 
inunrdn  -I  |ier  cent  ;  Ckirgcs  paid  outwards,  -t  [>er  cent ;  Commission  for  collecting  freight, 
or  average,  inwards,  3  per  cunt;  Commission  for  procuring  freight  outwards,  2  percent-; 
For  elearaitces,  -10  roubles;  Dues  to  1h‘  paid  to  the  Church.  10  roubles  each  vessel  ; 
Clearing  of  -hifo,  of  or  under  2.5  lasts,  -10  roubles  each  :  2.5  to  .50  lists,  60  roubles  cadi ; 
.50  to  75  la«t,,  SO  roubles  each;  7.5  to  100  lasts,  100  roubles  each  ;  100  to  1.50  lasts,  150 
rouble,  eat  li ;  1.50  lasts  or  upwards,  200  roubles  each. 

For  juirt  regulations  and -police.  s,.,.  general  and  qtccial  regulations  which  are  annexed 
to  the  general  taritV  of  lltc*-ia. 
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St.  Petersburg,  during  tin-  \  i-.ii> 


Hm*  fc*l  r*Jue  r»f 


Value  of  the  Goods  exported  and  imported  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Merchants. 
&c,  of  different  Nations,  in  1SOO. 


M  Kit  CHANTS. 


;Ruv*un  . 

|RniiAli..r. . 

jlmpcrntl  . 

|i)Antxh . 

jMccklenburg: . 

'.Pnrtniruwc . 

Su-rtlish  . 

ibimdrv  pAA*«nsfcn 
'SbipmafttcM  . 

i  ,  . 


Value  of 


Imports.  :  I'xport*. 


roubvM.  cop. 


220  o 


rouble*.  cop. | 
lI,.no,Bl»|  i.iJi 

!«W>0  o 
i;«VaW  o 


In  tlic  year  1800  there  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  ami  CroiNtn:!*-  8-42  nf  wliirh 
were  Uriti>liv  22  Russian,  8-1  Hanseatic,  Jo  American,  8l  LbinLsb,  70  Pruv-inn,  ,'H 
Rostorker*.  1.3  varinu-  countries,  •148  were  in  halla>t,  22*'i  loader),  ami  MO  partly  lo.vlwl, 
exclusive  nf  10.1  Jiritisli  «liip<,  which  iverr  seized  hy  the  Russian  goiemmcnt,  21  of  tin- 
arrivals  niutcrcil  at  ('rniistadt  and  St.  Petersburg. 


IlLsSIA. 


.vie. 


Still"'  cleared,  n ml  |irindpul  Articles  extorted  from  St.  Petersburg,  fioin  th«-  Vcar  1737 
lo  1 79  1. 


♦  Un^fd  rsportrtl  with  it. 


Ut  llit:  above  .'191  IJriti-.li  ships,  in  1737,  the  cargoes  consisted  of  1,586, OSS  ]kxh1<, 
or  25,  1 7(i  t<>u<  nf  iron  ;  1 ,050,222  |“>*'ds  of  lieiii|>;  , '150, 303  |*oods  of  Ha*  ;  ami  1,352,925 

pieces  of  ileal. 

Of  the  above  number  there  were  121  ships  snilisl,  for  the  Port  of  Lomlon,  03  for  Hull, 
20  for  Liu-rpml,  12  for  llri«tol,  0  for  Newcastle,  3  for  Whitcliaicn,  2  for  Chester,  2  lor 
l.aiieaiter,  •')•'•  for  I^-itli,  l<i  for  Dundee.  1 .3  for  Grangemouth.  3  for  IJorrowstoM  ness,  3  for 
Arbroath.  3  for  Alu  rileen.  13  for  Greenock,  I  for  Glasgow,  11  for  Dublin,  0  for  Cork, 
5  for  Ne«ry,  and  3  for  Londonderry. 

\.M.iKof  (ioutU  imported  and  exported  by  Merchant*  and  other  Persons,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  LhOI. 


Nil.  Tlir  „lll.-i.il  an.)  m<  rrantile  lalm*  .lo  not  agric  exactly  in  the  amount,  though  pretty 
l».  3  hi,  is  in  ,  ..no  ,  of  tin  out  l>  ing  range.)  arr-uriling  to  pl*ee«,  and  the  ether  according 
a  iiariantili  li.-tu-,  and  of  mull  transactions  being  utirksvlusi  in  each. 


62  S  nussiA, 


It  mutt  be  remarked,  that  the  number  of  British  ships  to  all  parts  in  which  produce  was 
loaded,  are  given  till  the  year  17!) I  ;  from  that  year  the  monitor  of  British  ships  which 
actually  loaded  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only,  are  stated  in  the  above  account. 


State  of  the  K\|»orts  at  St.  Petersburg  to  Ireland,  from  1 789  to  I80d. 


Xt  MtiEii  of  Vessels  whirii  arrived  at,  and  sailed  from,  Cronstndt,  in  the  following 
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Quantities  of  Russian  Produce  and  Merchandize  exported  from  Sl 
burg  by  British  Ships,  and  by  American  and  other  Foreign  Ships 
the  Year  1  SOI. 


ARTICLES. 


Ilriti.1i  Ship.J  Ametiran.  Other  Nation. 


Clean  hemp . 

Outahot  ditto . 

Half-clean  ditto . 

Hemp  coddle . . 

Twelre-beau  flux... 

Nine-head  ditto . 

Six- ke*<l  ditto  . 

Flax  coddle . 

Tallow 

I’otnih . 

llriaUe. . 

Pealhera  . 

Rarrndock  . 

Flema . 

Drilling. . 

Sailcloth  . 

Broad  diaper - 

Narrow  ditto . 

Broad  linen . 

Narrow  ditto . 

Craah 

Tonjfoe* . 

Mata  . 

Deal. 

te,d 

Harr. kin.  . 

Calf.kin, 

Bear.km. . 

Squir/rl-.km. . 

Horte-Uil. . 

Fox-tajla . 

Hone  mane. 

Horwhair . 

Ox  and  cow  hair... 
Glue 


1J.II3 
I.KH.ni-i 
si.iwi  ; 
Jh.'-'xi 

I  l,?-3l 

.ta.BHj 

'*  I.H7  7 


Hide. 

Tallow  eandlej  .. 
(■cat-hair . 

Junk  . . . 

'lablrclritha  ..  .. 

Ind./o . 

Fi»hlH)fri>d«  . 

Cinnamon . 


Ito.SOH  j 

1111.031  !  1, 

IV  .<,6 -.9  ' 


O.JUl 

.1311 .09  i  1  1 

138. --'91  1 


131 

1  >i 


<0,0(1 


Pcters- 
,  during 


781 

760,390 
,16.1.001 
31  1.349 
349.079 
Si  ,890 
JSI.Sda 
SI.4S7 


.1-11 

19,898 


VOL. 


im;ssta. 


Exclusive  of  the  foregoing  articles  there  were  shipped  from  St.  Petersburg 
in  130-1,  hv  ships  {not  British)  to  foreign  countries,  the  following  articles,  the 
exportation  of  which  were  then  either  prohibited  to  be  admitted,  or  not  de¬ 
manded  in  the  English  market:  viz. — 


Ca*t  iron  .  . !»•»!»  1.4 IS  M.uMrr . W  Down . poo.li 

Ir.n  ..Hi  !inr< .  ii'i.  -'7  .s.imLil  .  ;1<>.  .107  limit* . (in-its 


State  of  tin-  Kxports  from  -St.  Petersburg  to  France,  according  to  the  Custom-house  Books  at 
St.  Petersburg,  fr-mi  1772  to  1H0.7. 


Principal  Exports  from  St.  Petersburg1  to  the  I’niteil  State*  of  America,  from  1TS3  to  lSD.i  inclusive. 


That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  the  trade,  an  esti¬ 
mate  is  given  of  the  quantity  of  goods  annually  brought  down  from  the  interior 
to  St.  Petersburg,  taking  the  average  of  the  10  years  1701  to  1800  inclusive. 


Pood*. 


.i.yi.'ooo 

DO  (**> 


HUDf.  OF  ST.  i'F-TF.nSBURO. 


List  of  Imports  into  St.  Petersburg  according  to  the  specified  Weight  and  Men 
1315  and  1816. 


VOL.  n. 
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Summary  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Merchandize 
imported  into,  and  exported  from,  the  Port  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Year  18J5. 


I  M  V  O  It  T  S. 


jQuantilic*.  i  Value. 


K  X  POUT  S. 


Quanlltie*.  i  Value. 


—  raw . Hn.j 

Coffee . 

Su*ar.  raw . . 

.Spices . 

SJk  manufacture-* . 

Woollen 

Cotton . 

Ijnen. .  ^ 

—  In  bottle* . nu  1 

Spirit* . ankenj 

Sundries . 


176,510 

435,7.12 

72,1'.. T9 


171,1 
l,117.614| 
20.22.' 
2.11, 7V< 


Tallow . 

jlh.lc.  raw  .. 


I.Vi,4aliCop|a-r ...  . 
•ii.yi.VllriMlc*.... 

106,152' hi  nt-n . 

42.122  Coni  . 

humlrica,. 

;,m,6.nj 


652,153:  7(11,2.17 

52,220  7 1.173 

1 10,667-  21,411 

647,31 1|  1,166.180 

4.632'  .  6,76.1 

41,166;  121,017 

1,SI7j  20,647 

213.512 


17,33 


11,021 


202.117 
41,21.1'  45.008 

214,3.11’  164,335 


Total  value. .. 


7,24.«.79$l 


Comparative  View  of  the  Trade  of  St.  Petersburg,  exhibiting  the  Total  Value', 
of  Imports  and  Exports  carried  on' by  Russian  and  Foreign  Merchants,  and 
the  Amount  of  Duties  levied  at  the  Custom-house,  in  each  of  the  Years  18.3? 
and  1 8.3  S, 


r>Escniivnox. 

16,17  I  1.6.18 

I  ncrca *c. 

Ih-ervasc. 

n>-  llumian  merchant* . 

„  iVuiacngrrs  and  «htf>ma9tcni  ... 

Total . . 

. ^ 

.,  1'a.iw.iigvni  ami  »liipmasUr»  ... 

Total . 

Cu»tom»  dutie*  . 

X  |  X 

.  7,171,122 

.  1,2.11.307 

.  j  15,(633 

6,315,13.1  }  6,440,424 

X 

£ 

475,167 

\\(X'2fh*G 

25/W) 

Ml  4,552  |  6.100,0 11 

2.472,316  !  2.260,252 

45,4  yj 

.  \2-j,r.r.i 

Sou. — Kaclianjre  at  loJ«A  pr  rouble. 


The  trade  of  183*4,  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  1837,  giu-s  the 
following  result :  £ 

Imports  ilecrca«e<l  ,  47.3,  1(>7 

Experts  increased  .  .  .  .  .  .  4.3,  I  .if) 


Total  trade  decreased  .....  -129,7061 


Excess  of  imjHirta  mcr  exports  (Iccic.im.-i1 
Custom-house  rvxcnue  decreased 


.  .320,62(1 


Russia. 


Arrivals  ami  Dep»  ’res  of  Shipping  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  Years  1339 
and  1810. 


A  I!  It  I  V  K  O. 


0  K  I*  A  It  T  K  1). 

1*19  |  1MO 


ltritisli . 

Russian  . 

IT,  nil.  . 

Spanish  . 

Hamlmrk’  . 

] lltll'll  . 

llanos.  run... 
Ihini.sh  ...... 

I.iihec  . 

* >M<r»l>tir^  ... 

rnrlino««- ... 
Itmln- . 


Total  ... 


H.  i 


STS  1511,421  5*50 
t‘n'| 

(is  i , 


iw.iuc 


ns  | 


lr. 


a7J 


Comparison  of  the  Trade  of  1838  with  1839. 


V  K  A  It  S-  i  Import*. 


Ktjw.rH.  |  total 


F.  tress  of  Va¬ 
lue  of  Irniw.ru 


.  roubles.  r.iu  li.w .  j  rouMes.  j  roubles.  *  roubles. 

|w.T.a . }  lix.417.479  1.1 7. 525,*1x  j  .T25,!>«.VU  7  j  5(1,51  1,641  :  52.470, 750 

The  Trade  of  I  S.’!!),  also,  compared  nitii  that  of  1N.T8,  gives  the  follow  tug  result — tin* 
rouhle  at  1  If/,  sterling  : 

£ 

Irnjw.rtw  .  .  .  Increase  in  18.39  .  .  .  G2-i,8r,8 

Ktjiorts  .  .  Decrease  ,,  .  .  .  252,130 


Total  trade 


r,022 


Ktcer.it  of  ini|x>rts  oter  etjiortw  .,  .  .  -  881,880 

Cut  Mini  revenue  .  increase  ,.  ...  9,039 

The  chief  articles  of  itii|x.rt  arc  gold  and  silver,  cotton  twist,  raw  cotton,  coflcc,  raw 
wtgar,  '[iice<,  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  ntui  Hat,  wine  and  apothecaries'  drugs. 
There  was  a  very  great  increase  this  year  in  the  ini|>or<vJon  of  cotton  twist  and  raw  sng.ii', 
and  indeed  its  almost  all  the  aliosc  articles,  as  eomjmn'd  with  183*4, 

The  prineijial  articles  of  etjxirt  consist  of  hemp,  Hat,  |>otashcs  tallow,  leather,  un- 
w might  iron,  copper,  bri-tle*.  cordage  and  cables,  linen,  and  grain. 
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Arrivals  and  Departures  at  the  Port  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1811  and  IS  12. 


Toll]. 


5-14 


nrs.su. 


Comparative  List  of  Imports  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  each  Year  from  1532  to 


Almond* . 

Aloe* . . 

Annalto . 

Antimonv  . 

A^ol . 

ArrafW  . 

A  taler  lid*  . 

lUdiane  . 

IUham,  (  mad*... 

- oMVrn . 

H*jr  bernri  . 

Illoodtlone . 

Hrimitone  . 

cCPr.Urr 

Cardamom* . 

Cinnabar...  . 


Cochineal . . 

C«»a,  or  chocolate  nuU  . 

Corkt . . .. 

Corkwood . 

Cotton  rood*,  aII  kind* . . 

—  -  r*m*»r»c t  . . 

- coloured  . . . 

- - coverlet*  . 

- muslin*  «nd  handkerchief*  .. 

- -  printer* . 

- quilling*  . • . 

- *ti>  king*  . 

- tamboured  .  . 

- velveteen*  And  velvet* . 

—  tundnra . 

Crystal,  Tartarjr  . 

Cudbear . . 

Hutch  psok. ...... . . 


110,786 


?*.66y 


—  ditto  bitter  . . 

—  currant*  . . 

— 

—  drr,  all  other  kind*  .. 


RUSSIA. 


Comparative  List  of  Exports  from  St.  Petersburg,  i 
to  1835. 


each  Year  from  1832 


A  If  T  I  C  I.  K  !; 


- rojj  nl'hcr  . 

Cartlfuri/lr.  . 

Cuiomun.  Ifui'u  . 
Carian* . 


Copgr  .. 


sr/,<ii 

(J.HJ 


722 
2.M7 
1\565 
9.712 
10,217 
1. 102 
MS 


IMS 

1,323 
4,964 
1 1.32* 
10.264 
14.69B 
3.1  IS 
I.M« 
37 
149 

1  *0,433 

64,217 

67,942 


IVatlx-M . . 

Hat.  12-Ua.l 
—  9-l«-a<l 

-  0-lnail 


261.93.1 
IS  1,071 
,1.3,011 


117.161 

102.626 

106,139 


ItAir.'rvI!  rwl ll" 
-  pat  . 

I  loop,  rU-an  ..... 
—  ItaJf-rk'in  .... 


- wliiU* . 

- IJjuk . 

- ,|nM,,l 

IlomV  rnami . 

Iron.  In  l«r<  . 

- in  I4<.k. 

—  okl  . 

Ia<|aonor  .... 
Manufar!  tm~* 

- rairnilwk 

- uukkilll . 

- |K»|«T,  l.rOA'1  . 

-  >li<lo  narrow 


907.211 

.1  S2.MT2 
117,01.1 


,v.,*i4 
29.24  7 
.1.961 
2.012 


66,697 
50.29? 
1. 262.9  V> 
17U.6VS 
I  KWH 
112.101 

1. 2  in' 1 01 


*79,725 

26,527 

2.101 

116.697 

66.111 

10.101 

,19.039 

3,431 


490,465 

1.1.613 


796,466 

9.096 

62,<»9 

.10.569 


.V*»  *  191.703 

'  1 1 4,625  I  322,543 
I.O05A44  !  1 ,700.11? 
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Meal,  tj i 

Mmk,  Siberian . 

Oil,  anUctd  . 

- hcnipviil . 

- limed  . . 

Polathca . 

Quill. . 

Rhubarb  . 

Seed*  : 

- rumfiMml . 

- hcmpwxd . 

- limed . 

- vmutul  . 

Skin.,  calf 

- . 

- .able  . 

Sonp*!!. 

Solc-'-jiUur . 

8quirrrl-lail«  . 

Tallow  . 

Wax,  while 

Wwu!*11" 

— .uTiT 

- lathwn.l ... . 

Wool.  «hccp . 

Woollen  yarn . 

Sundries  per  talue  .. 


X"  "5 
4  06.994 


424.915 

r.in 

3,366 


202. 1W 

4  c»^t;n 


269.322 

3,677.771 


964,354 
2.631.192 
1 3,223 


374,333 

123.637 

42.799 


Total  ralucin  rouble  . 


. .  1 13,343.923  116.934.93 


1,139.071  4,296,976 

119,4*9.415  lo7  IVKVW< 


7,999  A  5,304,6*0  l  3,643.7*1 


CoMrARATirc  Li»*  of  Ki|>>rti  from  St.  IVtcrdwirg  during  the  Narigntion  of  the  Year. 
1S36  to  1H42  Inclutirf. 


Itl'JUM. 


<i  f  *  X  T  I  T  I  E  S  K  X  l>  O  H  T  E  D. 


T**«’  >»W.  IMJIHII  y$tl>JU  j  M4K.MI  ,  J'.yttjt.,  j  u  mjll 

•wiiir  ■  c  > j» •**  i  *.*••*. i ►«  1  mi.ru  itnin 


TRADE  or  ST.  PETERsm’Rr.. 


A*  Account  of  Good*  exported  from  St.  Petersburg  in  1  8-12,  distinguishing  the  Kv^Tt. 
by  Hriti.di  sud  by  Foreign  SbijH. 


VOL.  II. 


1KADK  OK  ST.  I'U  KliStllTif.. 


Coxr.VRATivr.  Recapitulation  of  the  Trade  of  St.  Petersburg  during  the  Vi  or« 
1 M-4 1  and  hsd2. 


The  foregoing  abstract  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  St.  Petersburg,  during  tlie 
year  1812,  gives  the  following  results  as  compared  with  that  of  iMI  r 

Impvrts  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Increase  .  £  7.12,721 

Kvjvorts  ...  ....  Hverean.  .  fioggilO 

Total  trade  ......  Increase  75>,'s!  1 


Custom*  revenue  .......  ..  .  -17  t.d  t.i 

Kvces.s  of  imp-rt*  over  export*  .....  .  i.  1 

The  same  abstract  shows, 

••  1.  That  there  has  Urn  an  improvement  in  the  imputation  of  some  articles  of  British 
manufacture,  and  particularly  of  rot/ on  firut. 

“  2.  Tliat  thcrc  jja;,  iiVu  a  great  falling  off  in -the  consignments  of  itus-ian  pn  since  to 
the  Ihiited  Kingdom.  '•  _  ,  '  _ 

“  .‘t.  TIut  there  iuu  ben  an  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  Briti-h  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  trade.. 

“  The  Tariff.  — 11 V  an  imp- rial  ukase  of  the  2d  —  I  I'h — !.Vrc:::L-T  lari,  a  few  sn.-xiiSra- 
tion*  lure  Iwn  authorized  in  the  Hu'siau  tariff,  but  »<•  trilling  in  their  nature  and  orient 
as  to  render  special  notice  unnecessary. 

•*  The  only  eliange  from  which  British  trade  is  likely  to  derive  any  Isiu.tit.  regards  the 
cxpirtation  "( Inmrs  for  ngrictiltural'purpvsc*. 

“  first rictions  on  Forrujn  Merchants. — .Vo  change  whatevei  has  taken  place  in  the  re¬ 
striction*  impiscd  on  foreign  merchants — although  the  only  argument  again.- 1  their  aboli¬ 
tion,  advanced  hv  the  detriment  of  foreign  trade,  is  the  inexpdiciicy  of  touching,  under 
present  circumstances,  the  constitution  of  the  mercantile  guilds. 

“  However,  by  the  recent  concession  to  shipmaster*  in  ii-p-ct  of  ru<tom«  entries  ontieanis, 
more  e»p-cial)y  adverted  to  hereafter,  the  monopolizing  privilege*  of  these  guild*  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  cheek,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  tliat  this  circumstance  will,  ere 
long,  compel  a  revision  of  the  guild  laws. 

“  In  antici(<atinu  of  this  probable  change,  tlie  following  demands  might  !*■  put  forth, 
witli  a  view  to  placing  British  commercial  men  on  an  espial  footing  with  the  native  mer¬ 
chant.*  :  namely — 

“  I.  That  foreign  merchants  should  be  received  into  the  1st  and  2d  guilds  with  the  «ame 
rights  and  privilege*  as  the  native  merchants — and  without  living  comp-ilrd  to  take  a  tern- 
piracy  oath  of  nllegianre. 

'*  2.  Tliat  foreign  merchanU  being  exempted  from  ceitain  cirtf  trrr'rti  in  which  the  .wa- 
tive  trader  i«  *u!>ji-et  —  the  kmicr  should  jiav  an  additional  tjxdal  rate  of  20  per  vent  on 
the  amount  of  guild  fares,  to  be  applied  to  the  remuneration  of  native  stdetitute*. 

“  Having  on  divers  occasions  submitted-in  detail  my  bumble  opinion  on  this  highly  im¬ 
portant  tpiestion,  I  need  now  only  repeat  my  firm  copvjrtinn  that  its  favourable  solution 
would  materially  improve  our  tnuievrith  this  country,  and  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  small 
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i  n/ntrilisU  who  could  traffic  pcrsonallv  in  t lie  interior  of  the  empire — from  winch  profitable 
iscujwitifiu  tliey  are  at  |irr*ont  virtually  excluded,  to  the  untpicsfinimhlc  disadvantage  of  the 
ct.iiunercia!  interests  of  Imth  nation*. 

“  i'uttutn-homr  — Some  concessions  have  recently  been  made  with  reference  to 

the  vesatiott*  regulations  of  the  custom-house :  namely — 

“  1.  Sliinmn.tirs  have  lieen  admitted  t<>  make  entries  in  tlie-ruwii  name,  of  the  cnrgtxsi 
of  their  vessel*  nutiranl,  which  formerly  cotiltl  only  In-  done  through  the  medium  of  a  resi¬ 
dent  merchant  of  the  l*t  guild,  to  wlvoni  a  commission  had  to  lie  [laid. 

Besides  the  advantage  whieh  it  affords  to  the  shipping  interest,  this  concession  must 
lea/1  t<>  otlier  indirert  results  highly  b.'nvtirial  to  the  r\|»irt  trade  generally,  though  confess¬ 
edly  unfavourable  to  the  1st  guild  nu-rehants,  whose  |icr»<iiial  profits  arising  form  'commis¬ 
sion','  will  nisnco.irily  l*<  minced  proj>ortionnhly  with  tlie  facilities  gained  by  minor  conijic- 

“  ‘J.  Mcrelunts  i  r  consigners  have  I  wen  authorijusl  to  rectify,  hy  notice  to  the  custom¬ 
house,  error*  or  omissions  in  lulls  of  huhuy,  U-fore  the  arrival  of  the  vcswel*  that  tarry  the 
good.. 

’•  This  is  a  mitigation  of  the  former  rigour  of  the  law.  ami  in  *<•  far  acceptable.  Hut 
the  nnticat  rril  remains ;  natnelv,  the  makings  a  fiscal  iloriimint  of  tin-  bill  A  billing,  in¬ 
stead  of  considering  it  »«  a  simple  rvseipt  of  the  shipmaster,  anti  proof  of  the  ownership  of 
the  good*.  Si  long  a*  this  regulation  prevail*,  there  will  always  lie  ample  room  for  levy  ing 
hen y  f»-  ii nia rv  |e  naltie«,  nor  are  die  o|if»'rtunities  libel v  to  W  ncglcr'cd  hv  custom*  i>ffi- 
tvri,  to  whose  personal  u-e  a  large  share  of  tin-  lines  is  appropriated  hy  law, 

•'  7 'hr  II  iirslinmiiH/  tit. —  \  It  •- xjM'riiuent  lets  at  length  b-ru  «onrtimied  in  regard 

to  the  bonding  *s  stem  ;  and  In  an  iinp  nal  nba-e  of  tin-  Sth  —  2(>th —  instant,  the  fsirts  of  St. 
lb  ter>hnrg  i  including  it«  'hipping  station  at  l'ron»tadt  t,  Itiga,  and  Archangel,  have  Iwen 
sHsiarisI  w.-iich  uiring  [cuts  lor  thus-  r’Uiss-viitisc  vrar*.  eornmencing  from  the- 1st  of  Mnv, 
ISbl 

The  tenn  for  live  rvfsirtation  of  foreign  buided  grind*.  free  from  any  customs  duty, 
i»  hmitcsl  to  t  ight  months  ;  hut  thi*  limitation  mav  Is-  rnustderrd  as  merely  nominal,  lie- 
i  attf  the  minister  of  finance  will  scarcely  refu*e  his  sanction  to  an  extension  of  time  tutting- 
for  its  ultimate  object  the  rlearing  of  the  goods  for  consumption,  ami  the  payment  of  tlie 
import  duties,  whieh  would  lie  hot  to  the  Hutsian  treasury  were  the  exportation  enforved 
at  cording  til  tile  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

“  /Vir  Untrk. — From  cimimstances  whieh  have  lately  transpired.  it  worvil  apjvear  that 
the  department  of  for-ign  trade  is  not  ‘amurabb-  to  i’ve  maintenance  of  the  itrack  law, 
nliiie.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  *trenm>«‘lv  insisted  upon  hv  a  few-  inllueutial  foreign  irwr- 
i  bins  .  wh  i  apprehend  that  the  removal  of  this  olr*t,vde  -souhl  iutluce  the  native  traders  to 
•Mg-igc  js.-rs  Mi.iily  in  foreign  onmm-rri-.  instead  of  limiting  themselves  as  most  of  them  now 
do,  to  transaction.  on  the  *(«•{,  with  rv-ident  foreign  fu-|ors. 

••  It  is  generally  hdieved  tlut  n  »|wvial  r*-jire*entation  from  the  British  gsiTemment 
won! .1  eiTcet  the  ab-lition  of  this  vicious  system,  hy  sshirh  the  hemp  aud  tlav  trade  in  fiorti- 
eubr  oi-  greatly  liarasosl  and  obstructed. 

.  “  i  '/itirijrt  on  Shi/tftut/f.  —  |j  the  present  dc[tre«*ed  state  of  the  British  shipping  interest, 
tb<-  pott  and  other  charges  on  ti-**c|«  demand  an  attentive  examination,  to  whieh  I  prvij«»«e 
•h  i '  ting  part  of  the  ensuing  navigation  season,  during  which  it  i*  uiv  intention  to  lie  pre- 
m  nt  at  t'mn.t.xdt  i  the  shipping  staliori  of  tin*  |»>rt,b  «  orsler  t<-  ratcli  in  |«ernifi  the  work¬ 
ing  of  tin-  new  warehousing  law,  and  the  earning  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  recent  treaty 
.1  conoiHive  and  navigation." — St.  /‘rtrnAunt,  Jttnuartj  31,  IK-13. 

Tlie  following  extracts  front  the  circular  of  the  house  of  Thomson,  Ilonar, 
n nil  Company,  a  firm  whieh  has  existed  in  that  city  since  the  foundation  of  St. 
l\ U  rsburg,  gives  a  mercantile  record  of  the  export  trade,  which  may  be  usefully 
introduced  in  this  work. 

••  Uriitlrr — Tlie  shipments  from  the  wharf  in  tlie  present  year  liate  varied  litde  in 
amount  from  th<-*c  of  I S  1 1  ;  Imt  in  cnri«e<p»rricr  of  al»*ut  34XX)  p»«i*  hav  ing  hrciialelailu-d 
in  tlw  trier  by  tlie  i>.',.,  there  is  a  decrease  of  wane  importance  iu  tlie  evp'rt  from  CrouiUdL 
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The  following  arc  the  roui|iaralivp  quantities  loaded  off  from  the  wharf  iri  The  two  last  *cn- 
mmh  ;  Okatka,  pood*  (>(>.'<>  in  1 K 42  against  ,>734  in  1*41,  ftr*<  xnrtx  22.  l-lfl  agninxt  1 51, *30, 
Ntiehoy  I  !,735>  ngain«t  !.'t,7I7,  ami  *emnd  ~>rt*  1  .1.5140  agsio»l  J7.7NI;  in  all.  p**!* 
.7l),  tfi7  loaded  off  in  I H 4 7  ngninxt  , 77,0(5*2  in  IS-1).  Hie  *upplir*  of  the  higher  dc*crip- 
tiou*  having  I  wen  abundant,  price*  of  them  pare  wav  to  the  extent  of  alm>v  3  m.  per  pood 
in  the  couth'  of  the  pa«t  'wn,  l>nl  the  lower  description#  were  tteadilv  maintained,  and  in 
constant  demand  throughout. 

“  Drill*. — 'Flic  demand  for  Great  liritain  »-««  checked  in  the  early  part  of  the  tetuti 
hy  the  alteration  in  the  timber  duties,  and  lor  'rnii:  month*  our  export  #,v.  routined  to  the 
continental  |>ort«.  To  tin  Iwmrrxer,  an  unusually  latge  quantity  «a.x  •I'lpjxal,  and  prices 
■were  in  ccmrcqueiirc  uteadily  maintained  at  111  to  12  for  ml  wi.-wl,  ami  ",* }  to  7.j|  for  white 
wood.  About  the  beginning  of  Orloher.  idtipnvwiH  to  Great  Britain  again  commenced, 
and  continued  on  an  extenrivo  «r  xlr  to  (he  end  of  the  ler.n,' ,  but  from  th,-  ra:;«* 
mentioned,  our  total  expo-t  s*  niiK'h  cuaHer  ih.xn  for  in  run-  v<*ar«  pa  it ;  Iwtttg  107,1(1*  dot. 
(o  Great  Britain,  and  .73,1  So  da  a.  to  foreign  roimfii-;  in  thi*  xea<\  againxt  201,3 1  X  dot. 
and  Him  dot.  in  Is  *  1.  and  JH/515M  dor.  and  WIH  do.r..  to  each  in  IN 40.  No  contract* 
appear  to  (rave  Iwen  yet  entervu  into  for  nest  year. — 12  ro.  are  dem.ttidrxl  by  Gromoff,  for 
red  wood,  but  I  I  i«  the  higl.cx  price  yet  ottered  h;:».  I>eal»  in  less  e*titna«**>ti  might  lx.’ 
bought  at  1 1  ro.  White  worn!  ji  7  ire 

“  Iron, — 'Die  quantity  reii'miiing  <m  she  «|*>t  ,u  the  rlw  o|  the  ncaignti'.ii  nrid  expr-cted 
early  in  *pring,  ;*  a*  follow*:  FAD  f»«>d»  til.tXX),  CCNI>  j»nhU  HX>,tXX\  Hh  poods 
1 1,200,  I 'SI  177.170,  (iurietn  j»--h  1.7  1.71  /,  in  all  (»»d.  .701,1.10.  0  1-.,  |M,.. 

*camdy  variixl  throughout  the  .  i-oii  from  onr  rmu.rwd  quotation*.  The  total  rxj*‘rt,  it 
will  l»*  observed,  i«  about  l>ll.o«ri  |„mm3,  diort  of  ;)s;it  of  hut  .ear.  which  ari*c*  from  the 
great  decrx’**e  in  the  diinnw-tiN  to  the  l’nitid  Slate*-,  a«  le.th  Great  liritain  and  the  conti¬ 
nental  |»irta  liaxc  taken  more  than  in  IN  II.  No  new  contract*  are  u  t  rej«>rtrd. 

"  ( 'oji/irr, — The  shipments  of  tliis  article  bate  amoimte-1  to  [n.*!*  103,  JO*,  agnimt 
poods  120,30,7  in  IN  II.  and  there  remain  on  the  *jx.t  for  sale.  *(XX>  p«i.  of  N.  N.  l»">ni- 
dotT*  for  which  324  arc  demanded,  (XXX)  imod*  l’a-hkoff  held  at  ro.  3t,  and  (5100  pond* 
J.-u-oxletr*.  lamd'*.  At.,  held  at  ro.  .'13.  In  the  emu"  of  next  «ea.on  als.nt  1(K),()>K)  [ww'd* 
more  private  nqqxT  are  expected  down,  of  which  about  |0,(XX)  lene  already  l<een  «obl  on 
contract  at  .’12$  with  ro.  7  down  for  IVdikioT"*,  and  .'II  i  xi'li  10  >!•  an  for  ll<  inij..ff*»  and 
Land's,  Crown  mpjw-r,  there  is  none  for  sale. 

“  (irnin. — The  Ixtdnen  done  in  grain  thi»  Htinni  wax  I'uitiiux!  to  a  few  th«u*and  el.et- 
wertr  of  wheat  that  w  ere  hrmight  dow  n  early  in  it  and  taken  for  «hipmeut  to  Great  Britain, 
after  which  all  demand  reared. 

“  Hut. — Tlie  ipiantitv  brought  down  he  the  dealer*  in  'lie  course  of  the  p>a,t  *camn 
amnuntixl  to  IMH.OOO  [xkxIx,  nni|  there  ninteml  from  nreximi*  n-nr*  slxmt  32N,(N)0 
w«  that  the  aggn-gate  of  onr  «upp!v  for  1*12  »«<  (i-I.T.IMM)  [►-,!«.  she  Imver*  (vu.llning 
iheinwh***  exelu»i»clv  to  tin-  wintering  llax,  and  nxoiding  contract*  for  n«  w,  a*  the  rej»>rtx 
of  it*  iju.xlitv  wen-,  gi-ncr.illv  •jx'.xking.  unfavouraldo  ;  and  .Vrd,imat*kx,  w  Iioh-  llax  jiotlv 
*tan<l»  lnglw'<t  in  repute,  alone  mo'er-ded  in  effecting  *.ile«  of  alrmt  a  couple  of  hmidr>*l 

ton*  at  ?t.7  and  *.7.  '11  w  *hipm..nt«  from  the  wharf  extend. d  in  nllfo  I.T.77.7  |.««1*  12-1hI«.. 
:t<>*.201  J,x*|'  D-lnl*.,  and  121,-7.7*  (—.l.  (i-hdo.  making  -*»!•  -  -but  >f  which 

al*>ut  KM**!  ix««l*  are  detain.-d  in  the  ri.rr  l.y  the  icr -ii'iiiot  ItOl.O*)  1*11, 

arwl  there  n-main  over  on  the  r(«>t, 

Carclia  .  .  12-hd*.  ti.-'.OO  !t-hd*.  J.tX*)  (>-l«h.  *(K» 

Brack  l*.l!»  .  .7.70  s..*,.',t)  ..  1,1  no 

1*10  .  .,  --  ..  .700  ;■/<) 

..  1MI  ...  —  ...  21,200  1,700 

l‘  12  .  ,.  2l.<XiO  ..  i),  |(X)  ..  7,15-70 

Total  .  27.5110  |«»»l*.  10,(5.70  |<»«1*.  ll.wtXl  (.x«l«. 

“  llrmp. — 'riie  ipiantity  of  thi*  article  brought  down  n>.  l.l!a»,(XX)  j»»wl*.  whi.h 
add.xl  to  (he  340,1X10  remaining  oxer  from  I*  II.  formed  u  total  mpplx  of  |  ,.730,000 
Small  a*  i«  thin  ipiantitv.  it  iwiertlx 4  emwalcxl  the  demand  n>r  exjxirt.ition.  oidy  1 ,251.7. (5.1.7 
|»«>d».  comprising  [»»h1x  IX,',  .  lean,  .7.7 1 ,(i I  *  out-hot.  ami  .77  lialf-t  lean,  li.ning 
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Ix-cn  loaded  off  from  the  wharfs  in  tlie  course  of  the  wucn.  'Die  proportion  et|torl*d  to 
foreign  countries  h.t<  been  somewhat  larger  tlian  usual;  hot  the  pnueqKil  market,  (irs-.it 
Ifritaiu,  hx*  this  year  taken  only  T.'i  t.OOO  poods  in  all,  1  icing  2  SO.  (XX)  ptoda  less  than  the 
greatly  diminished  export  of  last  xavyi,  and  110,  (XX)  pxxls  loss  than  in  I  S  10.  The  mime- 
r.uis  rxp-u*<-«  to  which  the  dealers  bringing  down  this  article  are  subjected  by  the  regula¬ 
tions  attcnsling  its  prcpiration  for  export,  ojierate  os  the  princi[*al  cheek  to  supplies  ;  while 
by  the  increase  to  the  cost  of  the  article,  consequent  upon  these  expenses,  they  exercise  an 
equally  prejudicial  influence  on  the  export  of  it. 

••  //o/rs. — Our  shipments  of  Kips,  Kaxan.  and  Ckraino,  in  the  course  of  the  past  sea* 
win  hare  ronvistcsl  of  1010  9-lb*.,  lf/2.S93  10-lhs.,  111,6X0  11-lhs.,  20,100  12-lb*., 
n,T!H  1.1  to  17-lbv,  Its, 191  )H  to  2.1-lbs.,  and  1  11011  to  3-Mbs.,  making  in  all  .Wr^l 
kip  -,  and  have  consequently  been  in  advance  of  tlmsc  of  the  preceding  years.  Of  calfskins, 
on  the  other  liaod,  the  quantity  shipped  has  only  amounted  to  21,011. 

••  f.iturnl. —  Our.  shipments  of  this  article  from  the  wharf*  amount  to  tchet verts  282,1)01), 
but  in  s-orisoquenco  of  the  detention  in  the  ice  of  many  of  die  lighters  last  laden,  27li,(i2S 
arc  all  that  have  left  Cronslaslt,  against  16N.2JM  in  IS  11. 

1MI.  I  St 2. 

Hull  ....  chetwert*  77,171  ,  79,-107 

le>udoii  ....  ,,  11,111  .  21.S11 

Newcastle  .  ...  9.719  ,  .  ..  7,  OH) 

Liirrjxx.l  ....  II,  (ill  .  .  .  11,117 

“  Tullntr. — Tlie  quantity  of  this  arricle  tliat  pt«-ed  the  brack,  was  HXi,f»99  casks  of 
rello»-  candle,  1S02  casks  uf  white,  ami  2S1-1  of  sciap,  in  all  1  11,311  casks,  of  which  cirr. 

1  I  I,<KK*  r.isks  base  Iw-s-n  cxptrtid  (the  remainder  lieing  stnpjwd  by  the  ice*.  The  ds-crcasc 
in  the  expirt  of  1.HI2,  whs-n  compared  with  that  of  |H|1,  i*  2-1, (KK)  casks  with  I  ft -10, 
2's,tKK*  casks  and  with  1S39.  KMXX)  casks.  On  contract  for  next  year,  about  0000  casks 
are  suppoed  to  liare  licvn  already  height  nt  11H  to  11!*  for  rkraine  ileliirrabW  in  June 
and  Julv,  1 10  for  Nih-ria,  and  113  to  1 11  for  common,  deliverable  in  all  August,  with  all 
the  money  down,  and  with  only  m.  10  liand  motley,  at  121  for  June,  arid  121  for  August 
«li  livery.  The  supply  of  next  season  is  rxpcctcsl  to  l>e  very  Urge,  ndvics-s  from  id  jiarts  of 
the  empire  conniinng  in  reputing  a  great  ahutidauce  of  this  article,  and  we  u. ied  to  in¬ 
fer  from  them  that  the  quantity  for  shipment  may  amount  to  from  100,000  to  170, (XX) 
i-3»k«,  including  that  which  remained  over,  provided  the  winter  communication  In  the  interior 
become  g<v“h 

JiHfxirls — At  the  o;  cuing  of  tin-  navigation,  an  mno’ial  degree  of  activity  prevailed 
in  almost  every  branch  of  this  trade,  and  large  quantitis-s  of  most  articles  were  d<-q«itc)s-d  to 
the  markets  and  fain  of  tlie  interior,  Tim  buxine**  sinee  done  at  the  principal  fairs,  how  - 
eier,  did  not  rv-.il ire  the  expiration*  that  liad  Ui-n  formed  of  lliem  Thi*  waa  more  parti- 
culariv  th>-  .  -oard*  the  Ni»hiiey  fair,  and  those  immixl lately  MJwesling  it,  and  the 

rvactk  jk4w-*i  our  mirk.  ,  of  this  untoward  -Tr>  of  the  inlansl  trade  has  bern  sensibly  fell, 

••  ('iM-kiniiil. — The  sink  on  the  *pt  is  estimated  at  about  310  barrels,  and  doe*  not 
eiis-sxl  that  of  l  ot  vrsr  at  tie-  Mine  |*-rird. 

••  /»«/«/o.--\Ve  estimate  the  quantity  in  importers’  land*  at  alcnit  2100  chs-sts,  nr  from 
.Vi*  to  i»i si  ill,-,!,  more  than  our  stock  «t  this  p  rod  last  jear.  The  demand  fi  r  KostofT  gc- 
tx  ralli  t-iki-i  pL»<x>  abuit  the  opening  of  tlie  year. 

"  b’Hl  —Our  >wpplv  of  this  article  is  large,  hut  the  stock  on  liand, .e*timat<*l  at  I21,(XX> 
p.«ls  dis-‘  ie>t  s  locvd  wliat  tlie  i-oiisumption  can  take  off,  provided  our  winter  cotnmutuea- 
tioll  Is-  good.  -  “ 

••  Uhrr  Oil.  -  -Of  our  supply  of  this  article,  nearly  two-thirds  were  I  .ought  by  tlie  dealer* 
in  the  oxir-e  of  the  smiiiin  r  mouths,  tlie  «ale*  l»-t«es-n  May  nnd  Sept*-uil«er,  inclusive,  hav¬ 
ing  attains*!  to  the  Urge  amrnml  of  2IK»,(XK>  ptnds.  Tlie  stock  on  tlie  1st  instant  waa 
!*1,(KKI  against  17JKX)  p«.l«  in  1MI,  and  <-on*iit«l  of  77, (XX)  (lallipdi,  7KX)  |«wdi  Genoa, 
3100  p,.ls  s-ville.  Calernia  2<KK>  p-sls,  Malaga  2(XX)  p«-lv,  Messina  2<XX)  prds,  and 
Ikrstou  |(XK)  ptosis.  Ho.  27  for  (sailipdi,  and  to.  26  for  all  other  deacrijitions  are  our  quo¬ 
tation*. 

••  Sui/tir. — Our  imputation  of  thi*  article  falls  mnnderaltly ^x-ko*  tluit  of  last  year,  but 
III  it  h.1*  so—cwhal  excesdsd  I.KXMXX)  pwds.  I*  ha*  consisted  principally  of  Minima, 
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comprising  only  48,000  poods  of  oilier  sorts.  Compared  « ith  that  of  the  annual  onnsump- 
tiou,  the  amount  of  our  importation  appears  extremely  moderate,  indeed  iiunffiricut.  ,v.  in 
the  twelve  month*  tlial  have  preceded  (lie  present  date,  upward*  of  l,.UX),(XH)  jxn»!i  hate 
l>een  consumed.  Tlic  mlundaticy  of  the  importation  of  1841,  however,  supplies  every  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  our  present  *tock  is  estimated  at  fully  000,004)  pond*.  or  adequate  to  our  want* 
up  to  the  end  cf  June  nett.  Wo  now  quote  while  Havanans  at  27  to  2X{.  but  ho|>e  noon 
to  l>e  able  to  advise  some  hnprovt-ment  in  this  article. 

“  Exchmujes  liavv  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  kept  steady,  at  a  little  below  par. 
ami  without  having  experienced  any  iuqiortant  fluctuations. 

Prices  at  St.  Petersburg,  ihe  8th— 20th — I)v  member.  1.x  12,  at  the  Exchange  of  371//.  jx-r  silier  rouble. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

•IHADE,  AM)  NAVIGATION'  Of  lUSMAV  POUTS  IN  TIIK  BAU  IC,  EXCLUSIVE  OP 
RIGA. 

The  Russian  trade  in  the  Baltic  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  St.  Petersburg  and 
Riga.  Other  ports  have,  however,  for  a  long  period  shared  a  considerable  com. 

The  coasts  of  Finland,  especially  the  south  coast,  is  flanked  by  rocky  islets, — 
the  climate  is  foggy,  and  the  trade  is  of  little  comparative  importance.  The 
principal  ports  are,  Wiburg,  Abo,  and  Frcderickshnm  ;  and  formerly.  Tornea. 

FiiKDKnicKHiiAM. —  Before  the  annexation  of  Finland  to  Russia,  the  river 
Kymcnc  formed  the  boundary  betwixt  the  latter  and  Sweden.  Frcderickshnm 
was  soon  made  a  fortified  town,  although  only  a  small  village- when  taken  from 
the  Swedes  by  the  Russians.  It  has  an  inconsiderable  trade  chiefly  in  timber 
and  deals. 

Wiiiuko,  on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name 
and  a  fortified  town.  It  lies  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  from  whence  the 
navigation  is  intricate.  At  the  town  there  are  from  10  to  It.’  feet  depth  of  water, 
and  large  ships  must  moor  about  nine  miles  below. 

Its  principal  trade  is  in  the  exportation  of  deals,  battens,  and  wood  ;  and  its 
imports  arc  salt  herrings,  ,S;c. 

Its  negotiations  and  money  transactions  arc  done  at  St.  Petersburg:  its 
weights  and  measures  arc  regulated  by  those  of  the  capital  in  all  commercial 
concerns. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  its  trade  anti  navigation  during  the  last  five 
years  of  the  ISth,  and  the  first  four  of  the  preset  centurj  compared  with  its 
present  trade  and  navigation. 


STATE  or  EXPORTS  .1 N  D  IMPORTS,  <VC. 


See  table  hereafter  of  the  value  of  the  rouble  at  different  periods. 
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Ill-'SMA. 


Tr-vdi:  ninl  Navigats-m  of  Wilnirg  in  18-11  and  1842. 


Tlx-  lirilidi  <1  nriii!;  b->tli  vr: in,  urrni-d  nil  in  balhut,  with  the  iacvptinii  «f  tm 

with  Milt.  Du’  wlixlx  nmiilx  r  dopurtiil  «i-n-  loaded  w it li  deal*  nnd  bnUon«. 


Thut.  of  Wilmrtr  f-r  tin-  Y.  an  I s:j7,  IW*.  lS.'t‘>,  1840.  1811,  and  1812.  Au-roifo 
Mai-luni^i-  3V/.  |<-r  Mlur  rmibl'- — 10;  yl.  per  p.-ijH-r  rouble. 


1  $  k anne  =  I  gallon, 


i  ram: 


NARVA. 


.Arrack,  rum,  and  cognac,  2.«il»cr  roubles  j>or  kanne  =  !/,<.  (k/.  |*r  C/dl.-ti. 
Winc<  to  the  amount  of  3(XX)  ,ilwr  roubles  —  l.'U.  1 ,/. 

(’h.unpngne,  2  to  2 J  filter  rouble*  jn-r  le>t tlo  ~  !».«.  to  I  l.«.  I »/.  ]«  r 


lf)(J,,icn  of  tlir  nbotc  o|iinl  to  1  Miuidnn]  hundred:  .umijF  price.  I/.  l.,«. 

Narva  is  situated  upon  the  rber  Narova,  about  !>  miles  from  its  mouth, 
which  falls  in  to  a  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  where  a  bar  is  formed  be  a  sand¬ 
bank.  Large  ships  anchor  in  the  roads  to  load  mid  unload  by  means  of  lighters. 
Small  vessels,  drawing  about  7  feet  water,  may  load  near  the  town  ;  in  the'  road¬ 
stead  is  tolerable  anchorage,  except  when  the  wind  is  norther.lv. 

This  place  was  one  of  the  Hansc  Towns,  and  was  that  by  which  a  part  of  their 
trade  was  carried  on  to  Novgorod.  There  is  a  waterfall  a  little  above  the  town, 
in  trie  centre  of  which  are  sawmills  for  cutting  deals  and  battens.  The  timber  is 
floated  down  the  river,  and  not  taken  out  of  the  water  until  it  comes  under 
the  saws. 


The  obstacles  thrown  in  the  svnv  of  the  interior  trade,  by  the  cataract  in  the 
Narova  river  at  the  city,  J.rnl  likewise  by  the  bar  below  it,  were  always  unfavour¬ 
able  to  its  commerce-  It  enjoyed,  however,  a  considerable  share  of  trade  until 
the  building  of  ,St.  Petersburg ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  foundation  of  that  city 
laid  (from  whence  it  is  about  103  miles),  than  it  lost  nearly  all  its  former  com¬ 
mercial  importance. 

At  present  its  principal  imports  are  salt,  herrings,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
other  articles  of  trifling  importance,  for  its  own  consumption,  and  for  its  limited 
interior  trade. 

Its  principal  exports  are  r.ow  confined  chiefly  to  deals,  battens,  and  balks, 
and  a  little  flax  and  hemp. 

Its  money  negotiations  are  all  transacted  at  Ft.  Petersburg. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  the  trade  from  l,“~>y  to  1  SOI, 
compared  with  its  present  trade. 


rifi-irs 


The  imports  in  1*10  amounted  only  to  the  value  of  paper  roubles,  arid 

the  exports  to  Jafi/Ji? 3  paper  roubles. 
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Navigation  and  Trade  of  Narva  in  1841. 


Navigation  and  Trade  of  Narva  in  1842. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Ycssolc.  |  Tonnage.  Crews. 


DEPARTED. 


Of  tlic  Hntmh  Ships  there  Arrived— 
Prom  the  United  hingnom  : 

with  salt..  . . 


From  Riga 
,,  Copenha 
„  Yatad 


with  deals  and  spars  .. 


Reval  (in  Russian  Kolivan),  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  year  1219, 
and  is  situated  upon  the  soutli  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  260  miles  west 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  strongly  fortified. 

This  city  was  once  the  emporium  of  the  Hanseatic  League  for  the  trade  to 
Novgorod,  but  it  was  removed  In  1558  to  Narva.  Its  harbour  ranks  amongst  the 
best  in  the  gulf,  and  was  greatly  improved  in  1820.  It  has  a  government 
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dockyard  for  laying  up  ships  of  war.  There  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  near  the 
town  for  the  largest  ships,  which  may  work  into  the  roads  with  almost  any  wind. 
Reval,  too,  has  this  advantage  over  most  of  the  Baltic  ports ;  that,  when  they  are 
choked  up  with  floating  ice,  or  fast  altogether  by  it,  its  harbour  is  not  so  soon 
frozen,  on  account  of  having  no  fresh-water  river  falling  into  it,  and  having  a  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  of  water.  From  these  advantages,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  vessels, 
with  cargoes  intended  for  St  Petersburg,  have  put  into  Reval ;  and,  when  the  win¬ 
ter  sets  in,  they  have  had  their  merchandize  conveyed  by  sledges  at  a  reasonable 
rate  to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  or  other  places. 

The  trade  of  the  port  has  greatly  diminished.  In  the  year  1790  the  amount 
of  the  duties  on  imports  amounted  nearly  to  4,000,000  roubles. '  In  the  year 
1792  about  200  ships  arrived,  chiefly  loaded  with  merchandize  for  the  interior, 
as  very  few  procured  freights :  the  principal  exports  have  usually  been  barley, 
oats,  flax,  tow,  distilled  spirits,  &c.  The  imports  arc  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  spices, 
and  wine,  salt,  cheese,  lead,  tools,  dyestuffs,  &c.  The  restrictions  issued  in 
1793,  and  the  tariff  of  179 7,  greatly  diminished  the  import  trade. 

As  Reval  has  no  interior  navigable,  communication,  grain  is  chiefly  brought 
to  market  by  sledges  in  winter,  and  by  ordinary  land-carriage  in  summer.  The 
grain  shipped  from  this  place  is  chiefly  sent  to  Sweden  and  Denmark  for  food, 
and  to  Holland  for  the  distilleries.  Very  little  grain,  from  its  inferior  quality, 
has  at  any  period  been  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  wool  fair  held  here.  (See  fairs  and  Riga  hereafter.) 

-  The  road,  or  anchorage,  at  this  place  has  deep  water ;  but  the  most  commo¬ 
dious  harbour  is  the  Baltic  Port,  situated  about  35  miles  west  of  Reval,  where 
ships  sometimes  resort  for  shelter ;  and  it  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the 
best  ports  for  men-of-war  in  the  Baltic.  It  has  for  some  time  been  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  It  has  warm-baths,  a  theatre,  and  casinos. 

At  Reval  many  of  the  old  customs  prevail ;  but  their  monies,  weights,  and 
measures,  may  be  considered  the  same  as  at  St.  Petersburg, — where,  or  at  Riga 
they  must  have  their  bills  negotiated,  and  from  either  or  both  places  receive  their 
money.  There  are  several  manufactures  still  carried  on  at  Reval,  chiefly  cannons, 
earthenware,  glass,  woollen  stockings,  starch,  pins,  &c. 

.  The  amount  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  in  the  following  years  were, 

Years  Ships  Exports.  Imports.  Customs. 

'  arrived.  Roubles.  Roubles.  Roubles. 

1793  ...  71  ...  109,897  ...  1,177,260  ...  297,823 

1794  ...  90  ...  152,000  ...  1,747,403  ...  259,723 

1795  ...  70  ...  417,349  ...  1,705,294  ...250,875 

1796  ...  155  ...  657,468  ...  1,887,979  ...270,930 

1797  ...  118  ...  359,533  ...  1,506,814  ...207,773 

1798  ...  —  ...  346,589  ...  1,046,234  ...  105,779 

*  Id  depreciated  paper  roubles.  (See  table  of  the  value  of  paper  rouble*  hereafter.) 


1803  ... - 

1804  ...  — 


..  1,417,697  . 
..  2,214,789  . 
..  1,700,019  . 
..6,155,950, 


.  68,651 

.  136,109 
.  140,006 
.  308,855 
.  485,939 
.1,481,434 
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Navigation  and  Trade  of  Reval  in  1841. 


Of  70  vessels  of  all  nations,  which  arrived  in  1 842,  there  were  only  7  British,  which 
were  loaded  with  salt,  coals,  &c.,  and  4  which  departed  loaded  with  flax,  tallow,  &c., 
and  2  with  ballast. 


Arensjjurg. — The  capital  of  the  island  of  Oesel,  which  is  comprised  within 
the  government  of  tteval.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  chiefly  carried  on  to  Lubec, 
Sweden,  and  Holland,  in  small  vessels,  of  which  from  20  to  30  arrive  annually; 
they  anchor  at  about  5  miles  from  the  town,  at  a  place  called  the  Kettle ;  their 
cargoes  are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  smallcraft  or  prams,  to  and  from  the  town. 

The  trade  of  this  island  is  chiefly  in  grain,  producing  annually  for  exportation 
1000  to  1400  lasts  of  rye  and  barley  (principally  the  former),  and  some  little 
wheat.  The  quality' of  the  rye  is  reckoned  nearly  equal  to  that  shipped  from 
Riga,  and  the  barley  superior. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  this  island  for  the  farmers  to  pay  their  rents  on 
the  1st  of  March  ;  at  which  time  there  is  a  general  settlement  made  of  all  their  ac¬ 
counts,  for  paying  mortgages,  bonds,  promissory  notes,  and  interest.  ^  To  meet 
their  respective  engagements  at  this  period,  their  produce  is  all  sold,  either  for 
ready  money,  or  to  be  paid  for  on  that  day  throughout  the  islands,  at  least  by 
those  whose  necessities  make  it  expedient. 

Of  what  little  hemp  or  flax  is  bought,-  the  payments,  either  the  whole  or  part, 
are  made  in  December  and  January,  though  sometimes  on  the  1st  of  March. 
The.  negotiation  of  their  bills  and  money  transactions  are  chiefly  done  at  Riga, 
and  Pernau. 

Pernau  is  situated  in  the  government  of  Riga,  on  an  arm  in  the  north-east 
of  the  gulf  of  Livonia;  the  town  stands  upon  the  river  Pernpva,  near  where  it 
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falls  into  the  bay.  Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  6  feet  water  can  come  up  to 
the  city;  but  those  of  a  larger  size  must  anchor  in  the  roads,  from  one  to  two 
mjles  below  the  town,  and  have  their  cargoes  loaded  or  unloaded  by  smallcraft 
The  produce  exported  from  Pernau  is  chiefly  brought  from  the  interior  on 
sledges,  and  consists  principally  of  grain ;  which,  as  well  as  the  hemp  and  flax 
and  other  articles,  are  not,  in  their  qualities,  reckoned  equal  to  those  from  Ri«a  or 
St.  Petersburg. 


This  port  formerly  had  a  considerable  import  trade,  but  the  j 
lations  of  1?97  and  of  1799  put  nearly  an  end  to  it 


Account  of  Goods  imported  at 

Cottons  . 

Linens . 

Silks 

Woollens . 

Hardware  . 

Salt,  English . . 

Herrings  . 

Coffee . 

Tobacco  .  . 

Clocks,  watches,  Sic. . 

W inc,  brandy,  and  rum  •  ... 

Fruit  . . 

llicc  and  pearl  barley  . 

Spice  . 

Porcelain,  &c . 

Mathematical  instruments,  &c 

Books,  &c . 

Drugs,  &c . 


Account  of  Goods  exported  from  Pci 
Corn  and  brandy  . 

Corn'11!1.1 . 

Hemp . 

Mood 

Chamois  leather . 

Sowing  linseed  . . 

Sailcloth . 


Customs  collected  on 
Roubles  9! 
Ships’ arrived  in 


•  Total .  142,300  ,  „ 

The  imports  and  exports  are  of  much  the  same  kind 
the  imports  of  woollen  goods  has  decreased. 


in  1842  as  in  1804,  but 


Navigation  of  the  Port  of  Pernau  in  1842. 
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In  1839  there  arrived  6S  ships,  importing  goods  to  the  value  of  386S7-  only, 
and  the  same  number  carried  away  goods  to  the  value  of  35,000/.  Of  the  ships 
2  only  were  British.  In  1840,  out  of  86  ships  there  were  10  British. 


Navigation  of  the  Port  of  Windau  in  1842. 


DESCRIPTION.  • 

. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Cargoes. 

British . !!!? . 

Russian... . 

Bremen . ... . 

Hanoverian  . . 

Mecklenburg . .  .1 

Norwegian., . . . j 

Oldenburg . . . . 

Prussian  . . 

Swedish..*...* . * . 

Total...,..! 

9 

8794 

aiSl 

029J 
'  B<7j 

66 

H2  16  6 

138  10  6 

35  18  7 

20 

5334  * 

8794 

9704 

239  5-0 

C29|  j 

m 

1 

49 

40 

£  s.  d. 
2,900  8  l 
557  U  1 

2  951  5  >2 

29*109  7  8 
658  19  1 

1,932  4  9 

100 

4084  7-12 

Ms 

4080  a  8 

105 

4049  7-12  1  537  <  45,180  8  2 

Of  the  5  British  arrivals  4  vessels  were  in  ballast  and  I  Vessels.  J.asts.  £ 

1  with  salt.  |  Arrivals  In  1 841  Were  7  8Gl  Invoice  value  unknown. 


less  shipping. 

Liebau  has  no  interior  communication,  by  navigable  rivers  or  canals.  It  is, 
however,  the  principal  place  of  trade  in  Courland.  Vessels  drawing  from 
10  to  12  feet,  English  measure,  can  at  all  times  pass  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  Heavy  gales  of  south-west  wind  sometimes  accumulate  the  sand  on  it, 
Avlni elf  is~agai n  taken  away  by  the  current  from  the  springs  iu  the  lake  and  the 
rivulet  which  runs  into  it. 

The  harbour  of  Liebau,  though  it  may  now  be  called  a  lagoon,  was  formerly 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  In  the  year  J680  its  formation  was  begun  by  sinking  prams 
filled  with  stones ;  an  annual  revenue  was  raised  to  complete  this  work  by  the 
then  dukes  of  Courland,  sometimes  amounting  to  near  40,000  dollars,  but  after¬ 
wards  it  was  chiefly  applied  to  other  purposes,  leaving  but  sufficient  to  keep  the 
harbour  in  repair. 

Vessels  which  cannot  enter  the  harbour  anchor  in  the  roads,  1  to  2  English  - 
miles  below  it,  where  they  are  loaded  or  unloaded  by  lighters ;  but  they  are  much 
exposed  to  the  winds. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  with. some  activity  at  Liebau. 

The  Navigation  and  Trade  of  Liebau  during  the  year  1796,  when  it  became 
possessed  by  Russia,  and  for  1797  and  1803,  are  stated  as  follow: 

Imports.  Exports.  Customs. 

Years.  Ships.  Roubles.  Roubles.  Roubles. 

1796  ....  267  .  958,681  ’. .  2,231,420  .  159,388 

1797  .  268  .  904,422  .  1,825,621  .  222,951 

1803  "  .  .  .  .  262  ....>.  875,493.  .  2,310,697 
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Navigation  and  Trade  of  Liebauin  1830. 


“  The  commerce  with  Great  Britain  has  been  tolerably  animated  during  the  year  (1841 ), 
and  although  only  few  English  vessels  visited  this  port,  a  great  number  of  cargoes  have 
been  shipped  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  Russian  vessels. 

“  Trade  generally  has  been  more  animated  this  year  than  last ;  (5  vessels  of  1 200  tons 
have  bceni  built  here,  and  3  of  800  tons  are  on  the  stocks. 

“  All  manufactures  are  carried  on  with  the  greatest  zeal ;  in  Russia,  however,  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  they  attain  to  English  perfection,  particularly  in  regard  to  quality.  The 
stocks  of  salt  (particularly  Portuguese),  and  of  herrings,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  winter. 

“  Of  the  13  British  arrivals  in  1,842,  6  vessels  were  in  ballast,  4  had  coals,  and  3  coals, 
millstones,  and  machinery.  . 

“  Of  the  13  departures,  2  vessels  were  loaded  with  flax,  4  with  flax  and  codilla,  1  with 
flax,  codilla,  calfskins,  and  oats ;  2  with  crushing  linseed  ;  1  with  linseed,  flax,  codilla,  and 
hides ;  1  with  flax,  codilla,  and  bristles  ;  1  with  codilla,  bones,  timber,  and  deals ;  and  1  with 
animal  bones.” — Consular  Report. 
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TRADE  or  RIGA. 

^:Riga  is  said  to  have  been  founded  early  in  the  12th  century.  In  the  year' 
11D8  it  is  noticed  in  history  as  a  place  of  importance.  In  1200  the  Bre- 
meners  arc  stated  to  have  planted  themselves  in  Livonia,  and  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  their  power,  erected  mounds,  or  fortifications,  around  Riga,  which  they 
named  the  new  city:  from  which  time  it  increased  in  power  and  wealth,  kept  the 
Pagans  in  awe,  and  exerted  great  influence  in  civilizing. them.  In  1498  the 
arcli-prefcct,  proconsuls,  and  consuls,  of  Riga,  negotiated  with  great  solemnity 
a  treaty  with  King  Henry  VII.  of  England. 

In  1704  no  less  than  359  ships  were  loaded  and  despatched  from  Riga.  In 
the  year  1710,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  only  15  ships  arrived  at  Riga. 

Vessels  even  of  a  small  size  can  go  no  higher  than  4  or  5  miles  above  the  town. 

In  spring  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  in  autumn  by  the  fall  of  the  rains, 
barks,  or  rafts  of  masts,  and  timber  descend  with  the  current'of  the  Dwina,  or 
Diina,  .and  bring  down  at  the  same  time  grain,- hemp,  flax,  and  other  prodivce. 
Boats  then  return  back  to  Witcpsky,  loaded  with  salt  and  ether  articles.  Flax  is 
also  brought  from  the  interior  in  winter  on  sledges.  r. 

The  articles  of  export  at  Riga  consist  chiefly  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  wool, 
linseed,  masts,  &c.,  the  qualities  of  which  have-been  always  held  in  higher  esti¬ 
mation  than  from  any  other  quarter  of  the  Baltic.  This  may  arise  from  the 
greater  attention  originally  paid  to  the  Brack  at  Riga  than  at  any  other  port 
in  Russia. 

The  hemp  and  flax,  when  brought  down,  on  passing  the  Brack,  are  sorted. 
The  hemp  as  Rein,  or  clean,  Drujnna,  Outshot,  Drujana  Polish  Pass,  Pass,  Dru- 
jana  Cedilla,  and  Oodilla,  which  comes  chiefly  from  Lithuania,  Courland,  and 
Russia. 

Flax  is  assorted  under  the  following  names  : 

llakitzer  is  a  general  name  here  for  the  finer  sorts  of  flax,  and  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  Rakischeka,  a  district  in  Lithuania,  from  whence  all  the  fine  flax  used 
to  come. 

Drujana  llakitzer,  which  comes  from  the  district  of  Drujana. 

Tiesenhauren  Rakitzer  takes  its  name  from  a  family  which  formerly  brought 
down  the  best  flax,  and  is  now  picked  from  that  which  comes  from  the  duchy  of 
Lithuania. 

Maricnburg  Clean,  or  Crown,  comes  from  a  remote  part  of  Livonia,  and  from 
the  estates  Marienburg  and  Marjenhauscn. 

Marienburg  Cutt  is  the  outcast  of  the  above  in  bracking. 

Badstub  Paternoster  is  the  outcast  of  Lithuania  and  Rakitzer. 

Drujana  Cuti  is  the  refuse  of  Drujana  Rakitzer. 

Listen  Three  Bands  is  the  refuse  of  Drujana  Cutt. 
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Hoffs  Three  Band  is  the  best  Livonian  Three  Bands,  botli  grow  in  Livonia. 

The  Crown  or  best  kinds  remain  in  their  original  binding,  of  about  25  lbs.  each 
bundle;  but  that  cast-out  is  bound  over  again  in  bundles  of  about  10  lbs.  each; 
and,  when  packed  for  shipping,  made  up  in  bales  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 

The  linseed  from  Riga  has  generally  been  of  superior  kind,  especially  as  sow¬ 
ing  seed.  It  chiefly  comes  from  Livonia,  Courland,  and  Lithuania,  in  .autumn, 
before  the  shipping  season  closes,  being  the  growth  of  the  same  year:  what  re¬ 
mains  behind  is,  called  Over  Sowing  Linseed,  expressive  of  its  laying  over  the 
winter,  and  is  not  sold  as  sowing  seed,  but  for  crushing.  Drujana  linseed  comes 
from  the  district  of  that  name,  and  is  only  used  for  extracting  oil,  as  arc  the  sup¬ 
plies  from  Polotski,  Witepsky,  and  the  adjacent  interior  provinces  of  Russia.  It 
is  illegal  and  punishable  to  sell  any  article  that  has  not  passed  the  Brock. 

The  grain  and  most  other  articles  shipped  from  Riga  is  the  produce  of  White 
Russia,  the  Ukraine,  Poland,  Courland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Smolensk,  Minsk, 
Mohilev,  Vitepzk,  and  Lithuania;  masts  were  formerly  brought  from  these 
countries  to  Riga ;  the  forests  of  these  countries  being  exhausted  of  late  years, 
masts  have  chiefly  been  brought,  since  1805,  from  Volhynia;  but  are  now'  scarce, 
and  have  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  been  brought  by  water  communication  as 
far  as  from  Austrian  Galicia,  and  are  now  brought,  at  great  expense,  from  the 
banks  of,  and  up,  the  Dnieper,  and  .by  canal  to  the.  Dima,  and  thence  down  to 
Riga.  They  are  often  two  years  on  the  way  from  the  forest  where  cut,  to  Riga. 

The  city  of  Riga  stands  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Diina,  about  10  English 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Like  most  of  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Baltic,  it  has 
a .  bar,-  varying  according  to  seasons  and  circumstances,  from  12  to  15  feet 
water.  Vessels  not  drawing  more  than  from  8  to  9  feet  W'ater,  may  in  general 
load  at  the  city;  The  anchorage  in  the  road  is  good,  but  exposed  and  attended 
with  danger.  There  are,  however,  lighters  of  different  sorts,  covered  over  when 
conveying  merchandize  to  and  from  the  town  to  the  ships  which  load  either  in 
the  roads,  or  at  the  Boldero  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


Number  of  Ships  which  have  arrived  at'Riga  at  different  periods  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  for  the  Years  1800  to  1819  inclusive. 


Years.  Ships. 
1703  ...  292 

1709  ...  .225 
1712  ...  '176' 
J720  ...  -188 
1730  ...  414 
1740  ...  597 
1750  ...  417 

1760  ...  622 

1770  ...  597 

1780  ...•  889 


Years.  Ships. 

1790  ....  729 

1791  ...  796 

1792  ..,  856 

1793  ...  897 

1794  ...  898 

1795-  ...  704 

1796  ...  1032 

1797  ...  846 

1798  ...  913 

1799  ...  920 


Years.  Ships. 

1800  ...  867 

1801  ...  1006 
1802  ...  1128 

1803  ...  1180 

1804  ...  1147 

1805  ...  2084 

1806  ...  2011 

1807  ...  1141 

1808  ...  .  286 
1809  ...  752 


Years.  Ships. 

1810  ...  400 

1811  ...  360 

1812  ...  600 

1813  ...  630 

1814  ...  977 

1815  ...  900 

1816  ...  950 

1817  ...  1761 

1818  ...  1400 

1819  ...  1300 


Iiritish  Ships. 
380 

.  217 
311 
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The  countries  to -which  the  ships  belonged,  of  the  arrivals  of  1803,  were. 


Russia  . . 88 

England  .  .  .  .  .  .  311 

Prussia  . 143 

Mecklenburg  .  .  .  .  .  63 

Bremen  .  .  .  .  .  .13 

Denmark  ......  187 

Sweden  ......  249 

Lubec  .  .  .  .  .  .  40 


Munster  .  .  .  .  .  .56 

Holland . 15 

Hamburg.  .  .  .  .  ..12 

Portugal  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

France . .1 

Spain  .......  0 

1180 


The  imports  into  Riga  have  always  been  unimportant  in  value  when  compared 
to  the  exportation. 

The  proportion  of  the  British  trade  to  the  whole  of  that  at  Riga  with  other 


nations  was,  in  the  year  1 

793— 

British.  All  other  Nations. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Roubles. 

Imports  219,466  ... 

1,577,908 

...  Total  amount  of 

imports  1,797,374 

Exports  3,003,956 

5,981,972  . 

••• 

exports  1 ,985,928 

The  importations  from  England  have 

s  been  in 

Years. 

Roubles. 

Years. 

Roubles. 

1796  . 

.  535, 686$ 

1800  . 

.  715,8604 

1797 

.  301,683 

1801 

.  563,656 

1798  . 

.  -948,149| 

1802  . 

.  573,8^0 

1799  .  .  , 

,  842,646i 

1803 

.  509,624 

Importations  and  Exportations  in  the  Year  1803. 


FROM  AM)  TO 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FROM  AND  TO 

Imports. 

Exports. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

Kngluml  . . 

509,021 

4,828,958 

3.05G 

27,093 

239, M3 

70,033 

Bremen  . 

2,387 

84,420 

Italy  . 

18,730 

Sweden  . 

180,3(1 1 

710,884 

Holland  . 

7.V.).V2 

2,40.1,(18/1 

Denmark  . 

201,730 

1,242,004 

Fortucal  . 

1 1(V>IM 

1, 000,41.5 

10,022 

449,319 

Hi  LIST 

<;?/), oio 

Germany . 

210.970 

Hamburg  . 

407,673  ; 

2 1 6,90/)  ' 

Elsinore  . 

195,175 

Total . 

2,499,087 

12,531,324 

The  gross  amount  of  the  exportation,  in  1804,  was  12, 166,9 12  roubles. 

Money  imported  into  Riga  by  sea  in  1803  : — 76,700  ducats,  464,614  dollars; 
ships  arrived  1170,  sailed  1180. 

The  importations  of  specie  in  Dutch  ducats,  and.  in  imperial  or  Albert  dollars 
were,  in  the - 

Years.  Ducats.  Albert  dollars.  I  Years.  Ducats.  Albert  dollars. 

1766  ...  235,052  ...  789,9653  1770  ...  222,734.,  ...  5l7,816f 

1767  ...  372,890  ...  578,648  |  1771  ...  370,979  ...  890,135$ 

The  money  imported  has  been  generally  to  make  advances  to  contractors  for 
masts  and  hemp,  both  being  always  considered  essentially  the  best  for  the  navies 
of  Europe. 
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Imports  of  Specie  into  Riga  during  the  following  Years  : 


MONIES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

The  monies  are  legally  those  of  the  empire ;  hut  Riga  rix-dollars,  value  about 
3s.  14t/.,  are  still  current. 

Tile  weights  for  heavy  goods  are,  shippounds,  lispounds,  and  pounds,  whereof 
20  lbs.  is  alispound,  and  20  lispounds  a  shippound.  The  weight  at  Riga  is  calcu¬ 
lated  about  9  per  cent  lighter  than  the  Etlglish  weight.  The  lesser  weight  is  32 
loth  to  a  pound.  G  one-sixth  ship  lbs.  arc  about  a  ton,  or  24GG  lbs.  Riga  make,  at 
9  per  cent,  22G2  lbs.  English. 

45  lbs.  Riga  give  46  lbs.  Russian.  [  38  lbs.  Riga  give  35  lbs.  English. 

1 3  lbs.  1 1  lbs.  Amsterdam.  |  221bs.  „  19  lbs.  Hamburg. 

The  measures  for  grain  are,  wheat  and  barley,  48  loops,*  or  loofs,  to  a  last, 
equal  to  about  11^  quarters  Winchester  measure.  Of  rye  45  loops,  of  oats 
GO  loops  are  reckoned  to  a  last.  Of  salt,  the  measure  is  larger,  and  goes  by  lasts 
and  barrels,  of  which  latter,  18  are  to  a  last,  and  about  2-J  tons  Liverpool  white 
salt  produce  here  a  last. 

2  Riga  ells  =  1  yard  English;  13  Riga  ells  =  10  Russian  arshines ;  5  Riga 
ells  =  4  Brabant  ells;  34  Riga  ells  =  2 7  Amsterdam  ells;  35  Riga  ells  =  2 7 
Flemish  ells  in  Amsterdam  ;  23  Riga  ells  =  22  Hamburg  ells;  12  Riga  feet  =  11 
feet  English. 

The  customs  regulations,  clearances,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Pilots  are  always  taken  on  board  in  the  Gulf,  by  vessels  bound  for  Riga,  and  no 
ballast  is  allowed  to  be  discharged,  except  at  Poderague,  the  particular  place 
for  that  purpose. 

The  businesses  of  the  stanen  who  stow  ships’  cargoes,  and  of  the  brackers 
who  inspect  merchants,  are  carried  on  by  persons  specially  appointed  for  bot,h 
purposes. 


A  loci' is  reckoned^  1 1’  Winchester  bushels. 


Russia, 
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Total  in  Quantity  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Riga  to  all  Places,  in 
the  following  Years. 


ARTICLES. 

1790 

1793 

1793 

1790 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

7Tr*mp  rmn 

.  sh.pds. 

72, 332 

50,210 

01,423 

G2,051 

48,208 

08,252 

01,708 

53,318 

90,430 

01,414 

75,417 

—  outsliot . 

. do. 

2,290 

5,998 

7,S31 

12,498 

7,142 

14,470 

11,142 

8,000 

12,549 

9,397 

6,1  G1 

do 

0,107 

18,847 

13,027 

12,535 

15,520 

20,247 

14,700 

20,211 

13,920 

13,493 

—  cniblla  .. 

. . do. 

21,54!) 

13,501 

19,402 

22,048 

21,755 

27,559 

20,470 

2G,2I8 

22,588 

27,150 

17,497 

IL\  1st  so 

rt  ...do. 

37,007 

40,420 

34,042 

45,320 

53,719 

50,520 

54,441 

52,300 

30,508 

34,138 

50,510 

—  2.1  sort 

do 

G,444 

11,559 

7,495 

11,270 

7,094 

11,280 

11,195 

13,979 

10.321 

8,410 

0,321 

—  ,Sd  sort 

do 

1,058 

3,429 

3,137 

3,048 

2,204 

3,018 

3,720 

2,417 

2,013 

3,070 

2,017 

—  cedilla... 

. . 

422 

530 

987 

097 

548 

G7S 

1,005 

95G 

928 

1,859 

1,011 

At  i\ 

. do. 

88 

113 

08 

03 

24 

15 

45 

130 

187 

24 

Ashes,  pearl 

di 

2,152 

2,115 

708 

1,002 

1,789 

1,387 

1,084 

1,470 

1,892 

991 

—  brack  ... 

. do. 

220 

10 

19 

:u 

... 

11 

3 

. brls. 

GO 

788 

455 

531 

795 

903 

043 

525 

1,395 

2,095 

20 

Tallow  . 

.  sh.pds. 

3, 

91 

047 

1,053 

195 

5S0i 

710 

944 

1,288 

2,33.1 

1,9G2 

A\  lie  it 

...  lasts 

1,957 

3,023 

3,790, 

7,204 

4,222, 

3,088 1 

3, 755| 

3,555 

8,138 

3,325 

2,008 

Eve . 

do 

11,724 

15.833 

4,887 

18,590 

12,771 

10,949 

17,277 

1,978 

18,144 

25,001 

27,157 

Birlcv 

do 

3,082 

CSC 

3,415 

1,883 

3,008 

1,3.30 

4,949 

. do.  j 

... 

200 

389 

997 

413 

270 

1  2,280 

2,450 

1,891 

sh.pds. 

10,200 

1,030 

700 

3,125 

3,130 

1,202 

2,191 

2.3G8 

537 

Leaf  tohaeei 

)  ...  do. 

532 

22 

825 

1.548 

7,030 

14,090 

1  10,241 

8,800 

7,221 

1,300 

1,740 

. do. 

272 

484 

848 

1,007 

591 

108 

139 

158 

175 

. 23 

Oil 

. do. 

103 

090 

941 

1  231 

205 

130 

010 

1,700 

1,845 

1,445 

S<»nn£hnseed..l>rls. 

4 1,G!)1 

90,001 

49,045 

03,479 

08,201 

41,988 

34,695 

11,730 

29,783 

57,411 

58,200 

Crushing  Imsoed.dn. 

90,755 

81,077 

90,545 

01,800 

78,870 

99,097 

79,338 

95,099 

00(270 

57,894 

111,244 

Jlempseed  . 

. In. 

31.322 

21,250 

21,345 

19,412  11,473 

7,705 

15,101 

17,081 

0,503 

21,923 

30,800 

\Y  nnscutloi's  vkK 

193 

442 

200 

293; 

249 

401 

11 

414 

139 

300 

321 

. do. 

210 

237 

5110 

510, 

927 

709 

055 

298 

1,041 

499 

Deals . 

.  pieces 

820 

1,723 

447 

1,308 

•  000 

1,053 

2,403 

Bilks,  21  t 

o  50 

feet  . 

. do. 

39,803 

05,708 

21,240 

30,950  51,742 

40,930 

23,484 

2,906 

30,088 

—  51  to  57  feet.,  do 

2,542 

1,110 

2,015, 

1,572 

925 

203 

1,737 

1,006 

2,352 

3,013 

Musts . 

. do. 

704 

739 

1,805 

1,790 

1,902 

807 

250 

2,109 

035 

927 

1,116 

Bowsprits  . 

. do 

137 

259 

300 

250 

190 

259 

110 

137 

243 

Yuds 

. do. 

1 

4 

...  t 

2 

22 

11 

a 

Simn.  . 

. do. 

3,349 

2.120 

3,454 

3,971 

3,093 

2,095 

321 

7,471 

440 

4,898 

4,329 

Yai.uk  of  Exports  from  Riga  to  the  following  Places  reduced  into  Roubles. 


Some  hemp  and  flax  were  exported  to  France,  but  not  to  any  great  value  during  the  same  period. 


TRADE  OF  ItlCJA. 

Articles  exported  from  Riga  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  following 
Years. 


Exported  to  all  places  exclusive  of  tlic  above, — Iron,  94  sli.lbs.  ;  sailcloth,  3018  pieces;  ravcnduck, 
2670  pieces  ;  flems  and  other  linens,  1264  pieces ;  Dutch  and  French  ware,  451  shocks  ;  tobacco,  1575 
diippounds  ;  hempseed  oil,  338  shippounds  ;  potashes,  2264  shippounds ;  pipe  staves,  404  shocks  ;  rye, 
chiefly  to  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Rostoc,  5603  lasts. 


RUSSIA. 


List  of  Goods  imported  into  Riga  in  1804. 


ARTICLES. 


- muslin  handkerchief*.. 


,  .poixlM  073,035 


Glass.  window... 


- diitn  handkerchief*  .. 

Meat,  salt . 


—  hpantsh . 


Tolmcoo.  canaster  .. 


kerseymere*... 

! - everlastings.... 

White  lend . 

—  champagne  . . . 


l  oreign  Coin  imported. 


alne  imported.... * 
Ships  Arrived. 


Prussian  . . . . 

[Kussian . 

|  Poi  eign  of  different  nations..  < 


In  1816  the  value  of  imports  into  Riga  was  oilioiftlly  declared  to  be  »,2n8,905  roubles, 
or  at  the  then  value  of  the  rouble  =  345,371/. ;  the  value  of  exports  was  declared  to  be 
27,759,893  roubles  =1,156,662 /.  The  value  of  imports  in  1817  was  13,908,728  rouble 
=  695,436/.;  the  value  of  exports  was  65,764,226  roubles  =  3,288,21 1/.  sterling,  in 
1816  f.he  av  erage  exchange  was  24  roubles  per  pound  sterling;  and  in  1817  tile  exchange 
rose  to  20  roubles  per  pound  sterling. 
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Ships  arrived  and  departed  at  Riga  in  1837. 


DESCRIPTION. 

|  ARRIVED. 

1 . 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

British . 

365 

62,991 

3009 

365 

62,991 

3009 

Russian  . 

180 

30,203 

1358 

1<>6 

Belgian  . . 

2,064 

98 

14 

2,064 

98 

Bremen  . 

872 

46 

7 

872 

46 

Danish  . 

5,916 

407 

71 

5,916 

407 

French  . 

868 

63 

7 

868 

63 

Hanoverian . | 

77 

6,470 

452 

77 

452 

Dutch . 

133 

15,342 

698 

133 

15,342 

698 

Kniphauscn  . : . 

1 

60 

5 

1 

60 

5 

23 

2,182 

161 

22 

2,072 

154 

Mecklenburg . 

158 

19,726 

948 

158 

19,726 

948 

Oldenburg  . 

11 

908 

68 

11 

408- 

68 

Portuguese . | 

260 

11 

1 

260 

11 

Prussian . 1 

39 

5,938 

39 

5.938 

214 

Swedish  . 

145 

15,888 

860 

144 

15,672 

851 

Spanish  . 

7 

810 

54 

7 

-  801 

54 

Total . | 

1239 

170,498 

8452 

1223 

139,460 

4378 

Trade  of  Riga  during  the  Year  1839. 


The  ships  and  tonnage  of  Portuguese  vessels  are  not  given — but  the  value  of  exports 
to  Portugal  for  1839  is  stated  at  57,913/. 

The  exports  have  exceeded  in  value,  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  last  year,  4794403 /. 

Hemp  and  corn  have  been  the  chief  articles  in  which  the  increase  has  occurred.  The 
export  of  flax  has  fallen  off  this  year  as  compared  with  1838,  from  7322  tons,  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  imports,  according  to  the  custom-house  valuation,  arc  644,040  roubles,  B.N.,  less 
this  year  than  in  1838. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  Riga  are  hemp,  flax, 
tallow,  hides,  com,  linseed,  deals,  and  timber. 

The  chief  imports  consist  of  raw  sugar,  herrings,  salt,  coals,  wines  and  porter,  and 
colonial  produce.  A  railway  is  in  contemplation  from  the  Nicmen  to  Liebau. 
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Trade  of  Riga  during  tlie  Year  1840. 


ARRIVED. 

DEF 

ARTED. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value 
of  Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Teenage. 

Crews. 

of  Cargoes. 

387 

81,304 

cm 

£ 

387 

34,304 

3001 

e.  A 

Mecklenburg . 

Dutch . 

Hanoverian . 

Norwegian . 

Danish  . . 

Prussian . 

41 

65 

32 

1 

1680 

§ 

205 

330 

160 

1 

20,338 

10’030 

12,378 

6,002 

3632 

048 

480 

205 

■  812,012  0  0 

Oldenbutg . 

Lttbec . 

French . 

Belgian . 

Hamburg . 

22  | 

1,060  j 

60 

J 

2yoo 

580 

1,60(1 

62 

100 

48 

40 

°7 

Total . 

1195  1 

172,916 

8308  1 

871,405 

1189 

172,040 

8195 

^2,107,282 

The  value  .of  cargoes  inwards  and  outwards  can  only  be  stated  in  gross.  The  return 
made,  by  tlio  Imperial  Custom-house  at  Riga  being  solely  the  amount  of  importations  to 
and  from  each  country,  without  any  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the 
particular  vessels  of  each  foreign  country. 

The  gross  amount  stated,  can  be  relied  on  as  correct — any  subdivision-.for  each  nation 
would  only  be  uncertain,  as  it  would  not  be  based  upon  any  ascertained  calculation. 

The  value  of  t':e  exports  in  1840  were  less  than  in  1839  by  840,1811.,  of  which  Great 
,  Britain's  share  was  258, 000/.,  and  that  of  Holland  333,00 01. 

Return  of  the  British  Navigation  at  the  Port  of  Riga  during  the  Year  ending  31st  of 
December,  1841. 


arrived. 

Prom  tfatt  United  Kingdom  : 

herrings . 

„  general  cargoes . » . 

Prom  Dantzlc  : 

„  Matcnzas.  sugar . 

„  Sweden,  herrings . 

Total  with  cargoes . 

From  the  United  Kingdom : 

„  in  ballast . 

From  other  countries : 

„  in  ballast  . 

ToUl  of  British  ships  . 

Humber  of  crews  . .  2,776 _ 

Tonnage . . . ...» : . 62,342 


321 

Iso 
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British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Riga  during  the  Year  1841. 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Value  of  Cargoes. 

Britiah .  . 

Russian . 

Belgian . 

Danish . . . 

380 

*20 

391 

234. 

ro 

?! 

Hamburg . . . . . 

Hanoverian . . . 

Dutch . 

104 

■ 

i 

£2,327,590 

Mecklenburg . . . . . 

Oldenburg . 

-172 

Rwe’rhand  Norwegian 

118 

4 

Total . 

1223 

mi  1 

Statement  of  the  principal  Merchandize  exported  from  Riga  during  the  Year  1841. 


FAIR  AND  TRADE  OF  RIGA  IN  1841  AND  1842. 

Extract  of  a  Statement,  dated  Riga,  August,  6-18,  1841. — “It  appears  that  the 
better  condition  of  the  wool  of  this  season,  tended  more  to  command  high  prices  than  the 
small  supply ;  the  quantity  brought  to  market  during  the  present  fair  not  exceeding  6000 
to  7000  poods  (120,000  to  140,000  lbs.  British) :  whereas,  in  1840,  it  amounted  to  9000 
poods  (180,000 lbs.);  many  of  the  Lithuanian  sheep  proprietors,  dissatisfied  at  the  prices 
which  they  obtained  in  Riga,  last  season,  preferred  disposing  of  their  present  produce  to 
purchasers  on  the  spot,  to  forwarding  it  to  Riga. 

“  Among  the  best  parcels  of  wool  exhibited,  was  that  from  ‘  Tricatiu,’  an  estate 
situated  in  Livonia,  which  was  purchased  by  the  nobles  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
breed  of  sheep.  No  Estlionian  wool  was  brought  to  Riga  ;  the  produce  of  that  province 
having  been  sent  to  the  fair  at  Reval,  which  took  place  a  few  days  previously  to  that  of 
Riga.  In  quality  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  Livonia  and  Courland ;  it  is  however  from 
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Lithuania  that  the  inferior  kinds  of  wool  are  sent  to  market,  both  as  regards  staple  and 
indifferent  cleansing. 

“  The  small  competition  which  existed  among  the  few  buyers,  chiefly  manufacturers, 
and  who  had  already  purchased  part  of  their  stock  at  Reval,  forced  holders  to  reduce  their 
limits  as  to  prices.  The  pood  (=  20  lbs.  British)  of  inferior  wool  sold  for  33  roubles 
silver  (51.  10 s.  sterling)  ;  fine  and  good,  from  28  to  26  roubles  silver  (4/.  13 s  to  31.  10s. 
sterling)  ;  middling,  21  to  16  roubles  silver  (31.  10 s.  to  21.  13s.  4eZ.)  ;  and  ordinary,  from 
15  to  12  roubles  silver  (21.  10s.  to  21.).  In  1840  the  prices  v;ere,  for  fine,  25  to  30 
roubles  silver  (4Z.  3s.  Ad.  to  51.  sterling),  per  pood;  18  to  22  roubles  silver  (3/.  to 
31.  13 s.  Ad.)  for  middling ;  and  from  15  to  16  roubles  silver  (21,  10s.  to  21.  13s.  Ad.)  for 
ordinaiy.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  superfine  wool  exhibited  this  season,  came  from  the 
beforementioned  estate  of  ‘  Tricatiu.’  Of  the  6000  to  7000  poods  brought  to  Riga, 
about  2000  poods  (40,000  lbs.)  remained  unsold,  which  the  holders  intend  shipping  to 
England.  About  500  poods  (10,000  lbs.)  were  purchased  for  account  of  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  remainder  hy  domestic  manufacturers,  who  commonly  mix  Russian  wool 
with  that  which  they  receive  from  Dresden,  Breslau,  and  KOnigsbcrg,  as  they  find  that 
although  Russian  wool  is  of  equal  fineness  and  condition  as  the  foreign  article,  yet  the 
staple  is  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  acids  of  some  of  the  dyes  made  use  of,  and 
which  affects  it  more  than  German  wool. 

“At  the  fair  at  Reval  there  was  4261  poods  (185,220  lbs.)  of  wool;  4032  poods  of 
Esthonian,  and  only  229  poods  from  Livonia : — 3990  poods  (79,800  lbs.)  were  sold  for 
88,611  roubles  silver  (1476/.  8s.  10 d,  sterling),  which  will  give  an  average  of  about  22 
roubles  silver  (31.  13s.  4c/.)  the  pood  or "20  lbs.  The  prices  were  from  1  to  3  roubles 
silver  higher  than  those  of  1840.  Superfine  was  sold  at  from  26  roubles  sij.ver  (Al.  6s.  8 d.) 
to  36  roubles  silver  (61.)  the  pood.  The  whole  of  these  purchases  were  for  Messrs. 
Holliman,  Ungern,  Sternberg,  and  Schramm,  proprietors  of  cloth  manufactories  in  these 
provinces.  These  sales  were  made  on  a  credit  of  from  8  to  14  months,  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  will  in  future  induce  holders  of  wool  to  prefer  sending  their  stock  to  Riga. 

“  The  only  three  foreign  merchants  present  at  the  fair  at  Reval,  made  no  purchases. 
Although  the  wool  at  Reval  was  superior  to  that  of  last  year,  yet  it  still  presented  a 
manifest  inferiority  to  that  from  Courland  and  Livonia.  This  is  now  attributed  to  the 
limt  water  in  Esthonia,  as  the  present  season  has  been  peculiarly  favourable  for  wool.” 

Extract  of  a  Statement,  dated  Riga,  January  25,  1842. — “  The  navigation  of  the 
past  season,  which  has  been  of  unusually  long  duration  from  the  openness  of  the  weather, 
finally  closed  on  the  19th  of  December.  The  number  of  vessels  arrived  is  1220,  of  which 
380  were  British  (—sailed,  1249,  of  which  404  were  British. 

“  The  value  of  goods  exported  to  the  end  of  November,  old  style,  is  13,902,932 
roubles  (or  2,317,155/.  6s.  8 d.)  compared  to  12,609,831  roubles  (or  2,101,605/.  3s.  Ad.) 
during  the  same  period  in  1840.  The  proportion  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  8,350,525 
roubles  (or  1,391,754/.  3s.  Ad.)  in  1841,  compared  to  7,737,563  roubles  (or 
1,288,593/.  16s.  8c/.)  same  period  in  1840.  Flax  and  linseed  both  for  sowing  and  crush-  . 
ing,  have  principally  contributed  to  this  small  excess  in  1841. 

“  In  com  and  hemp  there  has  been  a  falling  off  compared  to  1840. 

“Of  flax  there  have  been  shipped  159,132  shippounds  (26,522  tons),  besides  6020 
shippounds  (1 100J  tons)  of  codilla,  compared  to  139,442  shippounds  (23,240  tons)  of  flax, 
and  6810  shippounds  (1118  tons)  of  codilla,  exported  in  1840. 

“  Of.flax  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  quantity  in  1841  amounted  to  141,382 
slnppounds'(22,563  tons),  and  of  codilla  5091  shippounds  (848  tons) ;  compared  to  125,325 
shippounds  (20,889  tons)  of  flax,  and  5828  shippounds  (971  tons)  of  codilla,  exported  in 
1840.  The  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  flax  on  or  before  the  31st  of  March  next,  com¬ 
menced  about  the  middle  of  December  last,  at  the  following  ready  money  prices : 


Per  Ton, 

Silver  Free  on  Board. 

Roubles-  £  s.  d.' 

29  per  slnppound,  for  P.  T.  R.,  equal  at  present  exchange  .  34  16  6 

31  „  Superior  ditto  .  .  .  .  .  3'6  17  8 

25  .,  D.  C. . 30  1 1  1 1 

21  „  R . 25  19  0 
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“  On  which  terms  about  1000  tons  have  been  purchased.  The  want  of  sledge-roads 
now  keep  back  supplies  which  later  will  become  more  plentiful,  and  probably  prevent  any 
advance  in  price,  although  the.  rates  above  stated  are  but  barely  remunerated  to  the 
growers,  more  especially  as  grain  is  now  so  high  in  price.” 

“  The  crop  of  flax  has  been  abundant,  the  quality  various,  but  the  preparation  of  the 
raw  flax  lias  been  much  facilitated  by  the  unusual  mildness  of  the'  winter,  which,  together 
with  the  circumstance  that  none  of  it  has  been  buried  under  the  snow,  is  materially  in  favour 
of  its  average  quality. 

“  The  French  spinners  have  imported  largely  in  1841.  The  quantity  being  upwards 
of  7000  shippounds  (1167  tons),  compared  to  only  600  shippounds  (100  tons)  in  1840. 
France  has  consequently  taken  in  1841,  nearly  2000  shippounds  more  than  Spain  and 
Portugal  together. 

“  The  flax  to  Franco  were  chiefly  of  the  finest  sorts,  that  to  Spain  chiefly  white 

P.  T.  R. 

“Hemp. — There  have  been  exported  in  1841,  96,955  shippounds  (16,159  tons),  and 
codilla  10,110  shippounds,  (1685  tons)  ;  and  in  1840,  hemp,  110,578  shippounds  (18,429 
tons),  and  codilla,  13,198  shippounds  (2,199  tons). 

“  Of  these,  hemp,  64,170  shippounds  (10,861  tons),  and  codilla  2,177  shippounds  (362 
tons),  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1841. 

“In  1840,  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  hemp,  59,547  shippounds  (9924 
tons)  and  codilla,  4,607  shippounds  (768  tons). 

“  Next  to  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Norway  have  taken  the  largest  quantity. 

“  The  reports  on  the  subject  of  the  new  crops  are  more  favourable  than  were  expected 
last  autumn.  , 

“  Crushing  Linseed. — The.  exportation  of  this  article  shows  an  excess  of  rather  less 
than  189,158  barrels  compared  to  that  of  1840.  There  have  been  shipped  in  1841, 
356,134  barrels  against  166,976  in  1840.  Of  these  65,600  barrels  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  compared  to  58,629  in  1840. 

“  The  greatest  importers  were  Holland  which  took  129,698  barrels  ;  Belgium  rather 
less.  Then  comes  Great  Britain. 

“  Sowing  Linseed. — The  exportation  considerably.,  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  especially  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  have  been  shipped  to  all  countries,  158,914 
barrels  compared  to  127,642  in  1840.  Of  these,  43,625  barrels  compared  to  27,576  in 
1840.  were  shipped  in  1841  to  the  United  Kingdom,  principally  to  Ireland. 

“  Hempsecd. — An  article  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  the  exportation  to  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1841’ was  very  extensive. 

“  The  quantity  shipped  to  Great  Britain  in  1840  was  916  barrels;  in  1841,  2257. 
The  excess  of  the  total  exportations  in  1841,  compared  to  1840,  was  73,283  barrels.  Com 
(there  has  been  no  wheat  exported),  of  barley  only  865  lasts  (9803  quarters)  compared 
to  3792  lasts  in  1840.  Oats  478  lasts  compared  to  3736  ;  rye,  1324  compared  to 
H73. 

“  The  proportion  to  the  United  Kingdom  was — 

Wheat.  Barley.  ...  Oats. 

1841  .  438  lasts  (4964  qrs.)  ...  180  lasts  (2040  qi-s.)  ...  473  lasts  (5,360  qrs.) 

1840  . . ...  277  ditto  (3135  qrs.)  ...  3736  ditto  (52,304  qrs.) 

“  There  is  no  probability  of  an  increase  in  the  exportation  either  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  or  anywhere  else  during  1842.  The  trifling  stock  of  grain  on  the  spot  is  confined 
to  rye,  which  is  the  only  description  of  grain  in  which  any  contracts  have  taken  place  for 
spring  delivery  by  the  markets.  These  contracts,  to  the  extent  of  above  400  lasts  (4000 
qrs.),  have  been  made  for  account  of  Friedland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  took  a  great  deal  of  rye  from  this  port  during  the  shipping 
season,  not  included  in  the  amount  of  exports.  There  are  no  transactions  on  the  Riga 
exchange  in  any  other  kinds  of  grain.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  result  of  the  wheat- 
crop  in  the  provinces  that  supply  Riga,  it  will  barely  suffice  for  home  consumption. 
Spring  com  has  turned  out  well ;  but  rye  is  the  species  of  grain  principally  cultivated 
throughout  the  empire.  '■ 

“  Tallow . — Exported  in  1840,  1568  shippounds  (261  tons);  1841,  85  shippounds 
(14{  tons). 
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“  Great  Britain  lias  taken  none  in  1841,  while  in  1840  she  took  161  tons. 

“  The  St.  Petersburg  markets,  by  the  greater  advantages  which  it  affords  the  tallow 
dealers  of  the  interior,  has  monopolized  the  supply  of  this  article. 

“  Horse  Hides  and  Kips. — The  exportation  is  annually  decreasing.  There  have  been  , 
shipped  during  1841.  20,963  hides,  against  48,052  hides  in  1840.  Of  which  13,940 
pieces  went  to  Great  Britain,  compared  to*33,339  pieces  in  1840.  The  extension  which  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles  has  acquired  in  the  interior,  and  the  circumstances  that  the 
orders  from  abroad  are  at  too  low  limits  (compared  to  prices  in  the  markets  of  the 
interior),  prevents  Riga  from  now  receiving  the  same  supplies  as  formerly. 

“  Wool. — Riga  receives  its  supplies  from  the  .province  of  Livonia,  and  from  Courland 
and  Lithuania,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  fair  in  July;  but  the  produce  as  yet  does  not 
suffice  for  the  demands  of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  these  provinces ;  and  there  is 
besides  a  want  of  proper  assortment  to  meet  a  foreign  demand. 

“  However,  in  these  were  shipped  in  1841,  39£  tons  ;  and  in  1840,  53  tons. 

“  Wood  Goods. — There  were  more  deals  and  less  timber  and  spars  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  in  1841,  say  171,441  deals  in  1841  ;  in  1840,  136,502;  square  fir  timber,  15,888 
in  1841  ;  17,431  in  1840:  round  logs,  1768  in  1841;  3141  in  1840:  spars,  330  in 
1841  ;  576  in  1840  :  wainscot  logs,  only  2412  pieces  in  1841,  and  4920  in  1840. 

“  Freights  were  40s.  per  ton  for  clean  hemp  and  flax  to  the  east  coast  of  England 
until  after  July,  but  advanced  iater  in  the  season  to  45s.,  and  closed  at  47s.  Other 
goods  in  proportion,  and  5  per  cent  additional  to  London,  Leith,  and  Hull. 

“  The  freight  for  sowing  linseed  to  Ireland,  5s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  barrel.” 


Navigation  of  Riga  during  the  Year  1842. 


From  the  United  Kingdom  : 

with  general  cargoes .  2 2 

„  salt  .  22 

„  coals  .  29 

„  in  ballast . 319 

- 380 

Bergen  with  herrings .  3 

Stettin  „  herrings .  1 

All  foreign  places  in  ballast .  28 


Value  of  all  imported  cargoes,  811,045/. 


DEPABTED. 

To  the  United  ICingdom  : 

with  flax  . 108 

„  seed .  86 

„  timber,  deals,  &c .  54 

„  oats, barley  and  wheat  16 

„  oilcakes  . 3 

„  flax  and  hemp .  78 

To  Elsinore  seed  (orders)  .  2 

„  ballast  (do.) .  4 
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Value  of  exports,  2,618,274/.  sterling. 
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WOOL  FAIR  OF  JUNE,  1842. 

“  The  whole  of  the  stock  was  purchased  on  the  first  day  at  an  advance  of  5  silver  roubles 
(16s.  8(7)  per  pood  of  36  lbs.  English  ordinary  wool  was  much  in  demand. 

“  The-  total  amount  of  wool  offered  at  the  late  fair  may  be  estimated  at  6000  poods 
(180,000  lbs.  British),  which,  compared  with  the  amount  in  1841,  will  show  a  falling  off  in 
the  present  year,  of  about  1000  poods  (30,000  lbs.  British.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  a  large  quantity  of  wool  which  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Riga  from  Livonia  and 
Courland,  provinces  which  furnish  the  best,  had  been  previously  disposed  of  to  local  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  on  speculation  for  the  British  market:— also  that  Lithuania,  from  which  pro¬ 
vince  the  inferior  quality  of  wool  is  chiefly  obtained,  sent  none  to  Riga  this  season.  The 
high  prices  of  grain  have  likewise  determined  many  farmers  to  reduce  considerably  their 
stock  of  sheep. 

“  During  the  late  fair  the  wool  was  found  to  have  been  better  cleansed  ;  but  the  very 
unsatisfactory  way  in  which  it  was  prepared  and  packed,  caused  some  sales  at  lower  prices 
than  the  quality  of  the  wool  appeared  to  warrant. 

“  The  wool  from  the  model  farm  at  Trikaten  has  fully  supported  its  previous  well-me¬ 
rited  reputation,  and  produced  much  higher  prices  than  any  other. 

“  Fine  wool  was  sold  for_23  to  27  silver  roubles  (37  16s.  8 d.  to  47  10s.)  per  pood  of 
30 ins.  British;  middling  quality  18  to  22  silver  roubles  (27  6s.  8(7  to  21.  16s.  8 d.)  per 
pood.  A  few  bales  of  remarkably  fine  staple  sold  as  higli.as  35  roubles  70  copecs  silver 
(51'.  19s.)  per  pood.  '"F 

Extracted  from  a  Report  for  the  Year  1  842,  dated  January  17,1 843. — “  The  value  of 
merchandize  exported  in  1842,  compared  to  2,327,59 67,  in  1841,  making  an  increase  of 
290,6777  during  the  late  year.  The  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  1,527,7107 
compared  to  1,400,0297  in  1841,  being  an  increase  of  127,6817  during  the  year  1842, 
thus  showing  that  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of 
the  whole.  Unusual  caution  was  observed  by  the  merchants  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  in  making  purchases,  but  the  number  of  vessels  in  port,  low  rates  of  freight,  and 
reasonable  prices  of  the  chief  articles  of  Russian  produce,  induced  purchasers  to  enter  the 
market  freely.  The  advices  from  England  had,  latterly,  become  more  encouraging.  France 
■  also  imported  double  the  amount  of  Russian  produce  during  the  year  1842,  as  compared 
with  1841.  Of  flax  alone  there  were  shipped  t.o  France,  exclusive  of  codilla,  2428  tons 
against  1183  tons  in  1841. 

“  Flax. — Thero  have  been  shipped  29, 1 7 1  tons,  and  824  tons  of  codilla,  compared  to 
26,544  tons  of  flax,  and  1003  tons  of  codilla  in  1841.  Of  the  above,  the  exportation  to 
the  United  Kingdom  was,  ' 

“  In  1842,  23,566  tons  of  flax,  and  706  tons  of  codilla.  In  1841,  22,948  tons  of  flax, 
and  826  tons  of  codilla.  Increase  of  flax  in  1842,  618  tons ;  decrease  of  codilla  120  tons. 
This  excess  of  flax  to  Great  Britain  satisfactorily  proves  that  the  high  import  duty  on 
British  yams  in  France  has  not  depressed  this  branch  of  British  manufacture.  The  ex¬ 
portation  of  flax  to  Spain  is  on  the  decline,  being  only  500  tons,  170  tons  less  than  in 
1841.  Portugal,  however,  took  about  767  tons,  nearly  double  what  she  took  in  1841. 
The  flax  still  on  hand  is  of  the  new  growth,  the  quality  of  winch,  especially  the  Livonian, 
is  generally  approved.  The  last  prices  for  fresh  flax  were,  -  r  ■ 

“  Parlhiegut,  or  superior  P.  T.  R.,  357  2s.  6d. ;  D.  C.,  317  10s.  ;  R.  T.,  267  l7s.  6(7  ; 
crown  M.,  367  2s.  8d.  ;  superior  H.,  317  11s. ;  II.,  337  10s.  5(7 

“  The  future  condition  of  the  flax  market  will  chiefly  depend  on  the  accounts  received 
from  the  British  manufacturing  districts :  should  these  be  discouraging,  Riga  prices  must 
decline  ;  but  any  improvement  would  undoubtedly  have  the  contrary  effect  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  as  the  above  stated  prices  are  based  on  the  unfavourable  state  of  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  also -leaving  but  little  profit  to.  the  grower. 

“  Hemp , — There  have  been  exported,  in  1842,  17,644  tons  of  hemp,  and  2165  tons 
of  codilla.  In  1841,  16,224  tons  of  hemp,  and  1685  tons  of  codilla,  showing  an  increase 
in  1842  of  1420,,  tons  of  hemp,  and  480  tons  of  codilla.  Of  these  were  shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1842,  9758  tons  of  hemp,  and  1099  tons  of  codilla.  In  1841, 
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10,471  tons  of  hemp,  and  355  tons  of  codilla.  Deficiency  of  hemp  in  1842,  713  tons, 
and  excess  of  codilla  746  tons  with  reference  to  the  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  the 
shipment  of  600  tons  of  hemp  on  account  of  a  British  government  contract.  The  United 
States  government  which  had  taken  no  hemp  in  1 841,  took  578  tons  last  year.  The  Swedish 
government  received  nearly  400  tons,  and  about  1241  tons  went  to  France,  being  917  tons 
more,  than  in  1841.  The  last  prices  uf  hemp  were  as  follows:— R.  H.  211.  14s.,  O.  H. 
267.  5s.,  P.  II.  25 1.  8s.  per  ton,  free  on  board.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  hemp 
shipped  for  the  British  navy -contract,  in  many  instances,  with  a  view  to  superior  quality, 
cost  48s.,  and  even  100s.  per  ton  more  than  the  common  R.  II.  as  above  quoted. 

“  Sowing  Linseed. — There  have  been  shipped  to  .all  countries  172,291  barrels,  compared 
to  160.754  barrels  in  1841.  The  proportion  to  the  United  Kingdom  (principally  Ireland) 
was  48,629  barrels  compared  to  43,625  barrels  in  1841.  Next  in  importance  was  the  ex¬ 
portation  to  Belgium  41,905  barrels ;  Prussia  26,423  barrels;  Lubcc  19,537  barrels,  and 
France  16,168  barrels.  The  quality  was  good,  but  the  supply,  latterly,  not  free  from  the 
mixture  of  hay-seed,  and  which  has  been  too  generally  the  case  with  the  late  year’s  crops 
of  linseed.  The  last  quotation  of  price  was  20s.  5d.  to  21s.  3d.  per  barrel,  exclusive  of 
bags. 

“  llcmpsccd. — The  total  exportation  in  1842  was  164,331,  compared  to  139,747  barrels 
in  1841.  Only  3665  barrels  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  compared  to  2257  barrels  in 
1841.  Belgium  took  128,849  barrels;  Holland  22,238  barrels;  France  9507  barrels. 
The  quantity  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  trifling  as  it  is,  has  augmented  during  the 
last  three  years,  but  the  demand  for  the  countries  above  named  is  so  considerable  that  this 
article  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  Riga  trade.  ^ 

“  Com. — There  has  been  no  foreign  demand  to  animate  the  corn  trade,  17, or  would  the' 
result  of  the  harvest  in  1841,  and  the  smallness  of  the  stocks  here,  and  in  the  interior,  have 
permitted  any  considerable  exportation.  There  has,  however,  been  a  slight  increase  this 
year,  the  shipments  amounting  in  1842,  2852  quarters  wheat,  36,818  quarters  rye,  15,889 
’ quarters  barley,  20,886  quarters  oats;  in  1841,  13,514  quarters  rye,  7943  quarters  barley, 
13,243  quarters  oats.  Of  the  wheat  2777  quarters,  the  whole  of  the  oats  (20,886  quar¬ 
ters),  and  of  barley  2779  quarters  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  has  been  no  rye 
shipped  to  Great  Britain  cither  in  1842  or  1841.  In  1841  spring  wheat  alone  was  an 
average  crop,  but  was  required  for  home  consumption.  I11  1842  the  harvest  was  generally 
good.  The  wheat  in  Courland  has  proved  particularly  fine,  and  averages  in  weight  63  lbs. 
British  per  imperial  bushel.  The  prices  of  grain  in'  Riga  are  at  present  quite  nominal. 

“  Tallow. — This  branch  of  Riga  trade,  at  all  times  inconsiderable,  has  for  the  last  two 
years  been  quite  at  a  stand,  the  demand  for  Great  Britain  being  so  exclusively  directed  to 
the  St.  Petersburg  market.  Riga  is  not  unfavourably  situated  for  the  supply,  of  this 
article  from  the  interior;  and  the  earlier  opening  of  this  navigation*  and  arrival  here  of  the 
barks  from  the  interior,  than  at  St.  Petersburg  would  give  the  importation  of  tallow  from 
Riga,  if  properly  encouraged,  a  great  advantage. 

“Kips,  Horse-hides,  and  Calfskins. — Of  late  there  has  been  a  yearly  decrease  in  the 
exportation  of  every  description  of  hides  and  skins,  domestic  prices  having  too  much  aug¬ 
mented  in  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  purposes  of  the  Russian  manufac¬ 
tories,  and  to  check  the  foreign  demand.  The  exportation  was  in  1842,  17,717  kips,  and 
horse-hides,  and  30,614  calfskins,  compared  to,  in  1841,  20,963  kips,  and  horse-hides,  and 
67,995  calfskins.  Of  which  to  Great  Britain,  in  1842,  4770  kips,  and  horse-hides,  and 
6180  calfskins,  compared  to,  in  1841,  13,940  kips, -and  horse-ludcs,  and  8480  calfskins. 

“  Wool. — The  exportation  in  1842  only  amounted  to  41,216  lbs.  British,  compared  to 
1 1 6,6561bs  .in  1841,  and  no  part  of  it  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. .  The  quantity  brought 
to  the  annual  Wool  Market  of  Riga,  in  July,  was  about  the  same  as'  in  1841,  More  than 
three-fourths  of  this  supply  was  purchased  for  the  interior  woollen  factories.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  supply  of  wool  will  be  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption. 
There  is  a  great  improvement  going  on  in  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  in  the  washing  and  sort¬ 
ing  of  the  wool. 

“  Wood. — The  exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  1842,  2343  wainscot  logs, 
198  half-logs,  2516  staves,  116,422  deals,'  17,134  square  timber,  1705  round  timber,  439 
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spars  and  bowsprits.  In  1841,  2412  wainscot  logs,  73  half-logs,  980  staves,  171,441 
deals,  15,888  square  timber,  1768  round  timber,  392  spars  and  bowsprits.  The  total  ex¬ 
portation  was  for  1842, 2950  wainscot  logs,- 242  half-logs,  373,561  staves,  313,834  deals, 
79,999  square  timber,  4220  round  timber,  1619  spars  and  bowsprits.  1841,  3206  wains¬ 
cot  logs,  121  half-logs,  200,160  staves,  318,677  deals,  67,388  square  timber,  3407  round 
timber,  1947  spars  and  bowsprits.  The  quality  of  timber  denominated  ‘  Crown  Fir  Timber’ 
has,  since  the  last  two  or  three  years  become  very  scarce,  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Riga  exports  consists  of  the  second  quality,  or  what  is  called  ‘  Verschiffungs’  Brack 
Timber.’  There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  quality  of  crown  timber  and  timber  of 
the  second  quality,  except  that  the  latter  lias  more  knots  than  the  former. 

“  Salt. — Of  salt  about  20,000  tons  were  imported  in  1842  ;  6250  tons  of  fine  Liverpool, 
and  1620  tons  of  Rock  salt.  The  quantity  of  salt  in  Riga  at  the  present  time  is  estimated 
at  about  30,500  tons,  of  which  about  12,500  tons  will  be  sold  during  the  winter;  therefore 
not  less  than  18,000  tons  will  probably  remain  over. 

“  Freights. — There  was  throughout  the  business  season  of  1842  more  ships  than  goods, 
so  that  although  freights  were  from  the  first  very  moderate,  yet  a  further  reduction  took 
place  towards  the  close  of  my  season.  This  bore  very  severely  on  the  British  shipping  in¬ 
terest,  as,  from  the  present  Russian  tariff,  vessels  are  unable  to  bring  cargoes  to  Riga,  and 
are  compelled  to  arrive  in  ballast,  thus  relying  on  the  homeward  freight  solely  for  remu¬ 
neration.  The  ruling  rate  of  freights  in  1 842,  I  regret  to  state,  afforded  but  little  profit  to 
shipowners,  and  in  many  instances  they  have  unfortunately  encountered  heavy  losses. 

“  Exchange  in  London  has  varied  very  little  in  the  course  of  1842.  It  opened  at  38|r7. 
per  silver  rouble,  and  fell  to  37f  d.  in  the  autumn. 

“  The  only  articles  of  importation  that  come  to  Riga  market,  and  of  which  prices  can 
be  correctly  stated,  are  salt  and  Norwegian  herrings.  The  sugar  imported  was  almost 
entirely  for  the  refiners.  Coffee  and  other  colonial  produce  for  account  of  the  grocers  and 
retail  traders.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  BLACK  SEA  AND  SEA  OF  AZOF. 

Tub  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  will  be  understood  by  the 
extensive  inland  navigation, and  rich  and  varied  productions  of  the  extensive  regions 
through  which  the  Danube  and  its  great  tributaries,  the  Dniester,  the  Bug, 
Dnieper,  Don,  and  several  lesser  rivers  flow  into  this  second  Mediterranean. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  .Euxinc,  is  about  700  geographical 
miles;  extreme  breadth  nearly  360  geographical  miles.  The  Sea  of  Azof,  con¬ 
nected  by  the  narrow  strait  of  Kertch  or  Yeni-Kale,  and  the  great  outlet  and 
inlet  for  these  seas,  and  the  great  rivers  falling  into  them,  being  the  deep  straits 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles.  Although  its  shores  have  numerous  places 
of  shelter,  it  is  less  indented  than  most  seas,  the  gulf  of  Perekop  after  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  and  the  inlet  of  Kherson  being  the  only  arms  of  consequence,  exclusive  of 
rivers  and  the  Bosphorus  branching  from  the  Black  Sea.  This  sea  is  deep,  and 
scarcely  any  rocks  or  shoals  off  or  along  its  shores.  Its  navigation  was  formerly 
considered  dangerous.  •  This  opinion  was  founded  altogether  upon  ignorance, 
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and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  regular  scientific  survey  of  its  coasts. 
Those  who  have  for  some  years  past  navigated  it,  consider  its  navigation  quite  as 
safe  and  free  of  dangers  as  the  broad  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

TRADE  OF  ODESSA. 

Odessa  is  situated  on  a  bay  formed  by  the  Black  Sea,  thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  and  sixty  from  that  of  the  river  Dnieper,  called 
by  the  Turks,  when  in  their  possession,  Koadjabcg,*  and,  so  late  as  1792,  its 
shores  were  a  waste  plain ;  and  Odessa  was  no  more  than  a  wretched  village, 
inhabited  by  Mahomedan  Tartars.  It  is  a  secure  and  convenient  bay,  with  a 
great  depth  of  water.  It  is  seldom  closed  by  the  frost,  ■which  accommodation 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Ru'fian  government  after  it  came  into  their 
possession. 

Catherine  II.  founded  Odessa  early  in  1/92,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  drawn 
up  in  1790  by  Ribas  and  General  Valant.  Its  progress  was  opposed  by  the 
merchants  of  Kherson,  although  they  received  some  countenance  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  Paul.  In  1795  a  few  houses  only  were  built,  and  it  had  then  very  little 
regular  trade.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  its  regular  traffic  commenced ;  35  small 
vessels  arrived,  30  sailed,  and  the  customs  revenue  amounted  only  to  4360  silver 
roubles.  In  1796,  87  vessels  arrived,  and  63  sailed,  j  During  the  following  three 
years  its  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1/99  it  contained  the  following  buildings, 
constructed  chiefly  of  a  soft  easily-worked  stone  :  viz.— 5  churches,  1  chapel,  1 
synagogue, 506  houses  of  stone,  233  earth  pits  ( scmlaukie ),  591  huts,  111  cellars 
with  passages  to  streets,  36  warehouses,  3  brick-kilns,  4  lime-kilns,  6  windmills, 
1 8  wells  in  houses,  12  public  wells,  13  fountains,  6  distilleries,  5  breweries,  5 
soap  manufactories  :  the  population  increased  to  4873  inhabitants. 

Great  activity  was  then  cyercised  in  the  construction  of  moles,  lazarettoes, 
and  public  buildings ;  large  sums  of  money  were  granted  by  Alexander  for.  that 
purpose.  The  two  moles  are  each  extended  to  315  fathoms,  and  arc  raised  seven 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  port  formed  by  them  will  shelter 
200  ships.  The  port  has  good  anchorage,  the  bottom  being  fine  sand  and  gravel. 
The  depth  of  water  within  the  port  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  largest  ships  of  war. 

The  Dniester  has  been  rendered  navigable,  and  by  it  the  produce  of  Galicia 
comes  down  to  the  Black  Sea  and  Odessa. 

In  the  year  1803  there  arrived  at  Odessa,  before  the  1st  of  November,  502 
ships,  of  which  472  sailed  with  cargoes;  viz.,  96  Russian,  6  English,  18  French, 
4  Spanish,  5  Neapolitan,  278  Imperialist,  56  Turkish,  21  Ragusean,  and  18 
Ionian  Islands. 

In  November,  1804,  the  population  amounted  to  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
above  2000  houses  were  in  a  habitable-state,  and  numerous  other  buildings  were 
erected. 
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After  the  first  French  revolution,  the  government  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke 
'tie  Richelieu,  to  whose  care  and  services,  Odessa,  the  surrounding  country,  and 
the  Crimea  owe  much  of  their  existing  prosperity.  The  following  ukase  was 
issued,  March  5,  1 804  : 

“  It  is  well  known  how  much  we,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  wish  to  bring  forward  the 
commerce  of  Odessa.  Experience  shows  how  its  flourishing  state  answers  our  expectation  ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  still  further  extending  the  same,  we  most  graciously  order, 

§  1.  “That  from  the  date  hereof,  there  shall  be  established  in  the  town  of  Odessa,  an 
entrepot  for  five  years. 

§  2.  “  The  goods  warehoused  in  the  entrepot,  may  remain  in  the  warehouse  or  maga¬ 
zine,  one  year  and  a  half  from  the  date  they  were  warehoused. 

§  3.  “  From  the  beginning  of  the  opening  of  the  navigation  the  ensuing  year,  all  the 
articles  of  import  that  arrive  by  sea  at  Odessa,  and  whose  importation  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  present  existing  tariff,  may  be  stored  in  this  entrepot,  under  the  following  regulations, 
&c.  &c.”  (which  extend  to  27  articles).  v 

“  As  the  transito  trade  is  beneficial  in  all  its  parts  to  the  empire,  it  has  long  had  the 
attention  of  government.  With  the  general  tariff  of  the  year  1782,  was  published,  at  the 
same  time,  a  transito  regulation,  for  such  goods  as  passed  through  Riga  to  Poland,  Li¬ 
thuania,  and  Courland,  and  with  the  tariff  now  in  force,  even  the  rules  and  regulations  arc 
mentioned,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Russian  merchants  who  carry  foreign  goods  through 
Russia  ;  but  as  neither  the  place,  nor  the  roads  have  been  named,  through  which  the  tran¬ 
sito  trade  was  permitted  to  be  carried  on,  this  regulation  had  not  the  desired  effect.  As 
experience  now  shows  how  the  trade  of  Odessa  is  increasing  from  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  placej  we  think  proper,  for  the  still  further  encouragement  of  its  commerce,  to 
establish  the  transito  trade  on  the  following  principles,  and  command, 

§  1.  “  All  Russian  and  foreign  merchants,  who  have  the  knowledge  of  carrying  on 
trade  cn  gros  (or  wholesale);  to  foreign  countries,  shall  have  liberty  to  carry  all  goods, 
(those  excepted  which  are  prohibited  by  the  tariff),  that  shall  arrive  by  sea,  or  other  Russian 
towns,  at  Odessa,  as  transito  goods,  to  Moldavia,  Walachia,  the  states  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Prussia.  It  shall  likewise  be  permitted  to  import  goods  into  Odessa  from 
the  abovementioned  countries  for  re-exportation.  - 

§  2.  “  In  those  places,  where,'  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  present  regulation,  the  tran¬ 
sito  trade  is  permitted,  the  commanders  of  the  provinces  are  to  inspect  the  roads,  and  make 
their  report  of  the  same  to  the  minister  of  commerce. 

§  3.  “  Those  goods  that  are  carried  as  transito  from  Odessa  to  Moldavia,  are  only  to 
pass  through  the  custom-houses  of  Dubossar  and  Mohileff ;  those  that  go  to  the  states  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  must  pass  through  the  custom-house  of  Radzivil,  and  those  that 
are  destined  for  Prussia,  must  pass  through  the  custom  of  Ivrinky.” . 

“  UKASE  TO  THE  DIRECTING  SENATE. 

“  The  emperor  orders  the  port  of  Sebastipol  to  be  the  principal  port  for  men-of-war,  and 
that  the  custom-house  there  shall  totally  finish  its  business,  within  six  months  after  the 
date  of  this  ukase,  and  then  be  broken  up  ;  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  merchantmen 
are  prohibited  from  entering  into  the  harbour  of  Sebastipol,  except  they  are  driven  in  there 
by  storm,  or  by  other  misfortune,  or  for  the  sake  of  being  repaired  ;  blit  no.t  .to  trade,  or 
carry  on  any  commerce.-  As  soon  as  the  danger  is  over,  mid  the  repairs  are  finished,  they 
must  not  remain  any  longer  in  port.  “  (Signed)  Alexander.” 

At  an  early  period,  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  with  various  parts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  who  were  driven*  out  of  it  by  the 
Turks/even  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  previous  tra  which, 
the  trade  with  India  was  carried  on,  in  part,  by  the  Caspian  and  this  sea.  After 
its  coining  into  the  possession  of  Turkey,  its  natural  advantages  were  totally 
neglected,  and  the  miserable  traffic  carried  on  by  them  was  of  very  unimportant 
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value.  Peter  the  Great  soon  appreciated  the  advantages  to  be  derived  to  his 
empire,  by  acquiring  the  navigation  of  this  sea,  and  although  in  1711,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  country,  yet  lie  did  not  lose  sight  of  one  day^acquiring 
possession,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean. 
This  object  was,  lion" ever,  accomplished  by  Catherine  II.  Below  is  a  table  of 
the  imports  and  exports,  with  a  few  historical  observations,  tending  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  whole  at  one  view.  -  ■ 

Tabular  View  of  the  Russian  Trade  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of 


Azof,  from  1756  to  1802. 


Yrs. 

Imports. 

Export  s. 

REMARKS. 

1756 

roubles. 

roubles. 

A  trading  company  was  established  this  year  at  Temermkow. 

1758 

52,077 

34,914 

This  is  the  first  year  of  their  trade  from  that  place. 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

61,603 
85,085 1 
116,069 
128,906 

37,848 

42,283 

52,631 

41,315 

f>9,G52 

44,020 

43,369 

59,097 

jin  this  year  the  trading  company  of  Tcmernikow  was  dissolved. 

The  exports  exceed  the  imports. 

1768 

. 

The  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  totally  interrupted  the 

1774 

trade.  . 

This  year  the  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  Russia  obtained  a  complete  navi- 

1776 

87,148 

369,823 

gation  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  by  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  had  the  Sea  of  Azof  ceded  to  her. 

Beginning  of  the  tnulc  at  Taganrog. 

1778 

83,246 

A  suspension  to  the  trade,  inconsequence  of  a  dispute  between  Russia  and  the 

1779 

90,645 

161,600 

Porte,  relative  to  the  independence  of  the  Crimea,  but  which  was  settled 
the  21st  of  March,  1779. 

1780 

105,471 

130,187 

Five  Russian-built  vessels  manned  with  Russian  seamen,  passed  through  the 

1783 

Dardanelles. 

The  conquest  of  the  Crimea  made  by  Russia. 

1784 

A  pacification  concluded  between  Russia  and  the  Porte. 

1785 

448,970 

735.117 

Tlie  Austrians  for  the  first  time  commence  a  trade  on  this  sea. 

1786 

1787 

517,238 

519,811 

War  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

1791 

Peace  concluded  at  Jassy,  by  which  Russia  secured  her  present  possessions. 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

665,711 

977,513 

544,498 

438,166 

1.295,563 

1,265,682 

930,434 

919,296 

1797 

1,929,198 

1802 

2,054,789 

2,986,090 

Trade  of  the  principal  Ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  from  1793  till 
1 797,  both  inclusive.  . 
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State  of  the  Trade  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  1802. 


Wine  .  350,984  A 

Brandy  .  11,226  A 

Com,  rice.  &c.  .  17.7G3  I 

Sugar .  126  I 

Coffee .  4,672  ( 

Cheese  . 977  S 

Vinegar .  5,908  I 

Salt .  3,804  1 

Meat  .  5  j 

Fish  .  565  I 

Dry  fruit,  &c .  321,990  C 

Honey .  503 

Nuts  .  65,465 

Fresh  fruits,  &c .  57,728 

Preserved  ditto .  3,781 

Jelly  from  fruit .  15,155 

Oysters  .  22 

Total .  869,694 

Therefore  the  exportation  of  this  sort  of 
goods  exceeds  the  importation  by . 1,409,061 


SOODS.  EXPORTATION. OF  RUSSIAN  GOODS. 
Sic?  '  Necessaries  of  Life.  KouUes' 

..  359,984  Wheal  and  rve  flour  .  2,03! 

..  11,226  Wheat .  . 1,754,881 

..  17,703  Rye  28,23! 

126  Barley .  2,33: 

..  4,672  Other  hinds  of  coni  .  29,7Gi 

977  Salt .  48,72! 

5,908  Meat  .  3( 

..  3,804  Pish  18,07( 

5  Butter .  169,491 

565  Ilonev .  63: 

..  321,990  Can  > re  224,50! 


Gold  in  foreign  coil 
Silver  ditto  ditto  . 
Copper. . '7 . 


Total .  183,989 

The  exportation  of  metals  exceeds  the  im¬ 
portation  by  . .  150,201 


Raiv  Materials. 

Cotton . 

Silk.. 

Wool 

Raw  sugar . 

Shamoys . 

Aquafortis,  alum,  verdigris,  &c . 

Sweet  scented  and  mineral  waters ... 

Tobacco . . . 

Soap  . . 

Cork  . 

Furs  . 

lemon  and  orange  peel  . 

Resin  o  1  different  kinds  . 

Frankincense  and  other  articles ... 

Salad  oil . 

Sulphur . 

Unwrought  wood . 

Juice  of  fruit . 

Marble  and  other  stone  . 

Apothecaries’  drugs . 


Foreign  Goods  and  Manufactures 


Cotton  goods . 

Silk  ditto 

Woollen  ditto . 

Toys  . 

China,  earilien,  and  glass 


12,248  Shamoys . 

43  Tar 
90  Wax 

12,454  Rawhides.. 

321  Timber  . 

28,360  Soap  . . 

5,141  Tallow . 


77!, 972  ,  Total . 

- The  importation  of  this  article  of  com 

mcrce  exceeds  the  exportation  by  . 

Russian  Goods  and  Manufactures 

120,180  Gold,  twist . 

41,937  Sailcloth  . 

21,013  Ravenduck  . 

775  Linen,  fine  and  coarse . 

2,945  Tablecloths  and  napkins . 
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IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  GOODS. 


Worth  in 
Roubles. 
...  186,850 


Foreign  Goods  and  Manufactures. 

Brought  forward . 

Writing-paper  . 

All  sorts  of  artists  instruments  . 

Musical  instruments . 

Statues  and  other  carved  work . 

Printed  hooks  . 

Chimney-pots  . 

Nccdhs 

Razors  . 

Total .  180,406 

The  exportation  of  this  branch  exceeds 
the  importation  by  . 


EXPORTATION  OF  RUSSIAN  GOODS. , 
Russian  Goods  and  Manufactures.  'lloubles1 


—  -  ltoubles. 

Brought  forward .  25,923 

Printed  linen .  19,582 

Felts  .  39,309 

Rope  and  cordage .  51,773 

Copper  vessels  .  465 

Iron  ditto  .  4,525 

'Tanned  leather .  6,418 

Yufts .  72,152 

Mats  . 545 

Candles  .  5,861 


Total. 


224,550 


Pearls . . 

All  other  goods . 

The  whole  importation  is 


All  kinds  of  goods... 


18,218 


The  whole  exportation  is . ....2,986,096 

The  exportation  of  goods  from  the  Euxine, 
or  Black  Sea,  exceeds  the  importation 
by  .  931,307 


Navigation  of  the  Russian  Ports  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  1802. 


Russian  vessels  engaged  in  1802  in  the  coasting  trade  and  in  the  fisheries  in  the  Black 
Sea.  38  Russian  vessels  for  transport,  822  lastage,  and  2G6  smallcraft  that  go  to  sea. 
6  Turkish  vessels,  147  lastage. 

The  numbers  employed  in  the  fisheries  are  not  stated. 

During  the  seven  years  from  1805  to  1812,  the  trade  of  Russia  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  navigation  between  the  latter  and  the  Mediterranean,  although  at 
times  carried  on  with  rather  important  activity,  were,  as  far  as  returns  of  trade 
and  navigation,  altogether  uncertain.  When  an  open  trade  could  not  be  carried 
on,  the  contrabandists,  by  various  routes,  supplied  at  high  prices,  it  is  true,  the 
wants  of  the  surrounding  countries,  at  least,  according  to  their  ability  to  pay  for 
the  commodities  which  they  respectively  used,  and  which  they  did  mot  possess 
among  themselves. 

Odessa,  and  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  Black  Sea,  continued,  however, 
to  extend,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  increase. 

In  1814  the  population  of  Odessa  amounted  to  nearly  35,000  inhabitants, 
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and  in  1840  estimated  at  70,000.  Kohl  says,  in  1838  only  50,000  to  GO, 000. 
It  has  numerous  public  institutions,  and  although  its  situation  has  been  repu¬ 
diated,  and  although  good  water  is  only  to  be  procured  at  some  distance,  it 
would  have,  it  is  now  believed,  been  difficult  to  have  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Black  Sea  so  convenient  a  port  with  deep  water,  for  communication,  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  interior  and  with  the  sea.  From  the  latter,  the  view  of  white 
houses,  cliffs,  and  town  of  Odessa,  resembles  the  view  of  Brighton  from  the  sea. 
The  latter,  however,  wanting  the  port  and  shipping. 

In  1834  M.  de  Hagemeister,  who  was  long  previously  in  the  employment  of 
the  Russian  government,  was  directed  by  the  governor  of  Little  Russia ,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  collecting  information  and  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  to  the  Danube.  M.  de  Hagemeister  appears 
to  have  fulfilled  his  instructions  with  great  care,  and  his  tables  are  clearly  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the  text  of  his  report,  we  have  extracted  and 
translated  the  most  useful  information  we  possess  up  to  the  year  1834.  Since 
that  period  Mr.  Yeames,  the  British  consul  at  Odessa,  has  supplied  us  with  de¬ 
tailed  statements  of  the  trade  of  that  port,  and  of  the  general  commerce  of  Little 
Russia. 

Summary  View  of  the  Trade  of  tiie  Black  Sea.  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof. — Extracted  and  translated  from  M.  de  Ilagemeister’s  report,  drawn  up 
for  the  Russian  government. 

“  It  may  be  said;  that  about  half  a  century  back  the  Black  Sea. was  not  known  commer¬ 
cially  in  Europe  ;  nor  was  its  geographical  position  correctly  described.  The  Turks  ex¬ 
cluded  all  foreign  vessels.  The  treaty  of  Kainardy,  in  tli'e  year  1774,  opened  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Russians,  who  have  since  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  of  the  northern  coast.  By  keeping  the  command  of  the  Bosphorus,  however,  in 
their  own  hands,  the  Turks  retained  the  power  of  opposing  its  entrance  to  whomsoever  they 
pleased,  notwithstanding  the  treaties  which  extended  its  navigation  to  several  nations. 

“  In  1778  the  Russian  government  chose  for  a  military  and  commercial  port,  Kher¬ 
son,  (situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper),  on  account  of  the  great  facility  its  situation 
afforded  for  the  transport  of  wood  necessary  to  the.  construction  of  ships  of  war.  _  The 
unhealthy  situation  however  of  Kherson,  the  inconveniences  of  its  port,  which  is  only  navi¬ 
gable  during  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  which  does  not  admit  ships  drawing  more  than 
six  feet. of  water,  has  always  rendered  its  commerce  expensive  and  tedious. 

“  The  subsequent  conquest  of  the  Polish  provinces  by  Russia,  reudered  necessaiy  the 
opening  of  an  eastern  port,  and.  the  government  accordingly,  after  the  peace  of  Yassy,  in 
-1792,  fixed  its  attention  upon  the  Tartar  village  Kadijbci,  well  known  to  have  a  good 
roadstead  for  ships.  And  thus  Odessa  came  into  existence. 

“  The  good  choice  of  this  port  was  felt  in'  the  very  first  years  of  its  creation.  In  1795 
the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  did  not  exceed  68,000  roubles.  In  1796  they 
amounted  to  172,000  roubles;  and  in  1797,  to  208,000  roubles. 

“  The  imports  and  exports  at  Kherson,  Nicolaieff,  and  Ochsakoff,  which  in  1793  had 
been  valued  at  147,000  roubles  for  Kherson,'  106,000  roubles  for  Nicolaieff,  and  453,000 
.  roubles  for  Ochsakoff,  diminished,  in  1 797,  to  35,000  roubles  for  Kherson,  37,000  roubles  for 
Nicolaieff,  and  72,000  roubles  for  Ochsakoff ;  and  finally,  the  intercourse  of  those  three 
places  with  foreigners  ceased  altogether;  the  whole  of  the  trade  passing  from  them  to 
Odessa. 

“  The  advantages  derived  from  the.  situation  of  Taganrog,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Sea 
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of  Azof,  were  also  discovered,  which  from  its  advanced  civilization,  and  from  being  near 
the  centre  of  Little  Russia,  gave  it  great  importance,  especially  as  a  place  for  importations 

“  The  imports  and  exports  of  Taganrog,  for  the  five  years  1798  to  1802  inclusive,  were 
as  follow  :  viz. — 

Years.  Imports.  Exports. 

1798  .  .  .  .  400,000  ....  800,000 

1799  .  500,000  .  1,149,000. 

1800  .  .  .  .  2,090,000  .  ...  .  1,800,000 

1801  .  1,600,000  .  1,416,000 

1802  .  .  866,000  ....  839,000 

“  The  ports  of  the  Crimea,  particularly  Theodosia,  confined  their  trade  to  the  mere 
exchange  of  the  produce  of  their  peninsular,  for  the  articles  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  did  not  therefore  keep  up  any  intercourse  whatever  with  Turkey. 

“  The  whole  of  the  Crimea  was  declared  free  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  had  no 
custom  houses  until  Paul  established  them.  Between  the  years-1800  and  1822,  the  trade 
of  Theodosia  increased  rapidly ;  but  the  value  of  the  imports  has  in  general  exceeded  that 
of  the  exports ;  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  :  viz. — 


Years.  ' 

Imports. 

Exports.  . 

1800 

37,141  .  . 

23,688 

1803  .  .  ' 

.  „.  .  273,241  . 

.  .  .  .  161,929 

1806 

86,783  .  .  . 

58,754 

1809  . 

.  .  121,417  . 

...  .121,058 

1812  . 

449,671  .  .  . 

.  .  686,033 

1817. 

.  .  3,592,782 

.  .  4,047,586 

1819  . 

\  3,998,895  . 

.  2, 662,992 

“  The  ukase  of  the  1st  of  May,  1803,  reduced  the  customs  duties  to  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  on  imports  into  all  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  order  of  the  5th  of 
March,  1804,  granted  to  Odessa,  a  bonding  warehouse  for  five  years,  which  term  was  pro¬ 
longed  until  the  establishment  of  a  regular  free  port. 

“  The  same  privilege  was  extended  to  Taganrog  by  the  ukase  of  the  3d  of  March, 
1806;  the  merchants  thereby  obtained  the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to  deposit  their 
’  goods  in  bond,  for  the  term  of  a  year  and  a  half  without  payment  of  duty.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1801,  that  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Prussians,  obtained  permission 
to  enter  the  Bosphorus,  and,  in  1803,  530  ships  entered  the  port  of  Odessa,  the  population 
of  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  8000  inhabitants.  600,000  chetwerts  of  com,  valued  at 
5  silver  roubles  the  chetwert,  were  exported  in  that  year.  The  exports  in  1804  amounted  to 
538,000  chetwerts,  valued  at  6  rouble's  16  copecs  (silver).  This  epoch  was  very  favour¬ 
able  to  the  trade  of  Odessa.  The  French  revolution  had  annihilated  the  commerce  not  only 
of  France  but  also  of  Italy ;  which  caused  all  traffic  to  pass  from  the  Levant  to  Trieste. 
Agriculture  and  industry  were  in  those  countries  forsaken  ;  the  hands .  of  the  people  were 
required  for  war.  The  importation  of  foreign  grain  necessarily  augmented,  and  no  mar¬ 
kets  for  purchase  were  cheaper  than  those  of  the  Black  Sea.  But  when  Trieste  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  the  Levant  trade  lost  this  last  outlet,  and  directed  its  course  by 
land,  crossing  either  Turke/’in  order  to  reach  Austria  or  Russia  by  the  way  of  Brody  or 
Odessa.  •  '  i 

“  The  war  which  broke  out  in  1806  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  arrested  for  some 
time  the  direction  of  even  trade  ;  but  during  the  truce  which  followed  the  peace  of  Tilsit, 
it  assumed  new  vigour.  The  recommencement  of  hostilities  with  Turkey,  and  the  French 
invasion,  paralyzed  anew  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  until  the  general  peace. 

“  The  Turkish  pavilion  was  then  borne  by  all  Greek  vessels,  which  at  that  time 
animated  the  Archipelago,  and  which  enterod  the  Black  Sea  in  great  numbers.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  also  began  to  frequent  the  Black  Sea  soon  after  the  peace,  but  more  on  account  ot 
merchants  settled  in  the  Mediterranean  than  for  those  of  Great  Britain.  - 

“  The  sum  total  of  imports  into  the  Black  Sea  has  always  been  inferior  to  tliat  of  the 
exports  ;  although  they  have  always  depended  one  upon  the  other. 
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“  There  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  of  trade  -within  the  last  five  years  (1829  to 
1834),  in  all  the  ports  of  this  sea,  and  at  the  Sea  of  Azof ;  but  this  increase  has  not  ad-  . 
vanced  equally  in  all  the  ports.  At  Odessa,  imports  have  increased  sixfold  during’  the 
last  20  years,  whilst  the  exports  have  only  increased  fourfold.  The  imports  have  advanced 
steadily ;  the  exports  have  undergone  great  variations ;  for  the  former  consist  of  articles 
which  in  the  actual  state  of  society  are  indispensable  to  Russia,  and  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed  by  any  product  of  the  country :  whilst  the  latter  consists-  in  articles  which  the 
country  produces  ;  so  that  the  quantity  which  Russia  exports  depends  upon  the  ■  quantity 
grown,  particularly  as  concerns  com.  Except  in  times  of  war  the  maximum  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  exported  has  never  surpassed  2i  times  the  minimum  of  the  general  exports, 
but  the  prices  have  varied  from  7  to  45  roubles  per  chetwert.  Other  articles  have  varied 
less,  their  sale  being  more  certain.  Iron  and  copper  (for  example)  arriving  by  the  Don  at 
Taganrog,  have  ranked  first,  .after  the  various  kinds  of  grain  in  the  list  of  exports  from  the 
Black  Sea.  Furs  have  contributed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  Odessa,  and 
their  value  had  formerly  risen  to  upwards  of  500,000  roubles ;  that  of  metals  exported 
has  been  as  high  ns  1,200,000  roubles;  whilst  during  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
exported  of  these  articles  to  the  value  of  only  the  half  of  that  sum. 

“  The  export  of  furs  in  1830  has  only  been  one-tweutietli  of  the  above  value;  and  in 
1832  not  more  than  one-tenth.  Many  articles  exported  by  the  Black  Sea,  have  been  re¬ 
transhipped  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  which  route  can  furnish  them  cheaper ;  but  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  has  been  indemnified  for  this  loss  of  trade  by  a  considerable 
number  of  products  which  are  brought  from  the  southern  and  western  provinces  of 
of  Russia,  such  as  wool,  wax,  cordage,  flax,  linseed,  hempseed,  and  different 
seeds  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  oil.  According  to  the  custom-house  entries  the 
value  of  these  articles  exported  (with  the  exception  of  cordage),  which  in  1815  amounted 
at  Odessa  to  the  value  of  250,000  roubles,  rose  in  1832  to  more  than  five  millions, 
and  in  1833  and  1834  they  formed  the  chief  value  of  the  export  trade.  One  may 
look  forward  with  certainty  to  the  period  when  corn  will  not  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
principal  export  articles,  for  until  now,  the  demand  for  other  articles  has  always  been 
greater  than  the  quantity  at  the  time  t.\  the  spot.  ' 

“  The  impulse  given  to  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  port  of  Odessa,  ought 
to  have  reanimated  also  the  other  ports.  One  can  only  account  for  the  almost  stationary 
commerce  of  Taganrog,  by  the  want  of  enterprise  in  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for  in 
proportion  as  the  quantities  of  corn  and  skins  which  were  exported  had  augmented,  the 
export  of  other  articles,  such  as  iron,  butter,  and  cordage,  considerably  diminished.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  merchants  of  Odessa  strive  to  attract  buyers,  by  the  easy  way  in  which 
they  enforce  payment.  It  is  only  of  late  that  foreign  merchants  established  at  Taganrog 
have  formed  permanent  connexions  beyond  the  Archipelago  ;  formerly  mercantile  business 
was  carried  on  through  houses  at  Constantinople  ;  the  Taganrog  merchants  being  princi¬ 
pally  Greeks.  The  corn  trade  at  Marioupol  (also  carried  on  by  Greeks)  was  paralyzed  by 
the  Greek  revolution,  and  did  not  revive  until  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 

“  As  there  cannot  be  any  thing  stationary  in  the-world,  and  what  does  not  advance  . 
generally  retrogrades,  the  commerce  of  Theodosia '  must  be  looked  upon  as  dying  away. 
For  although  tins  port  is  opposite  to  Anatolia,  from  whence  it  receives  the  merchandize 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  Crimean  Tartars,  its  trade  has  failed  on  account  of  the  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants. '  Its  commerce  with  Turkey  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  the  exports 
have  always  been  strictly  regulated  by  the  imports.  In  all  the  ports  of  the  Sea  of  Azof 
and  the  Eastern  Crimea,  the  export,  of  the  products  of  Siberia  has  in  general  diminished, 
and  tile  advantages  which  Odessa  offered  has  attracted  more  attention  than  Theodosia,  as 
a  market  for  iron  and  copper,  which  was  not  saleable  at  Taganrog,  The  less  deserted  port 
of  Kosloff  has  accumulated  greater  capital.  The  export  trade  from  it  has  always  been 
greater,  with  the  exception  of  the  article  oLiron,  than  that  from  Theodosia  in  the  extent  of 
its  import  trade.  The  ports  of  Bessarabia,  Isinailolf,  and  Rcni,  have  lost  much  of  their 
importance  since  1830,  when  the  sanitary  cordon  was  transferred  from  the  Dniester  to  the 
Pruth;  and  since  the  extension  of  the  Russian  European  tariff,  in  1824,  to  the  eastern 
confines  of  Bessarabia,  where,  until  then,  the  only  duty  paid  was  3  per  cent. 
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“  As  soon  as  the  general  peace  of  1814  allowed  the  Black  Sea  trade,  previously  confined 
by  the  war  to  the  seas  of  the  Levant,  to  extend  itself  westward,  the  successive  bad  crops 
of  1816  and  1817  in  Europe,  augmented  the  demand  for  com  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
surplus  com  of  Russia  could  scarcely  supply  the  demand.  Prices  rose  at  Odessa  as  high  as. 
45  roubles  per  chetwert,  and  com  arrived  thither  from' 600  versts’  distance.  This  extraor-  ’ 
dinaiy  price  naturally  influenced  the  price  of  all  other  articles.  A  journeyman  received 
from  3  to  4  roubles  per  day.  For  the  use  of  a  cart  drawn  by  two  oxen,  8  'roubles  were 
paid;  and  for  one  drawn  by  one  horse,  10  roubles.  The  price  of  all  kinds  of  provisions 
rose  in  the  same  proportions. 

“At  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  although  the  markets  of  Europe  were  fully  supplied, 
the.  sudden  impulse  given  to  trade  could  not  bo  as  suddenly  abandoned.  •  The  merchants  of 
Odessa,  therefore,  instead  of  supplying  com  ordered  by  those  of  foreign  countries,  exported 
corn  on  their  own  account,  the  consequences  of  which  were  ruinous.  Prices  in  Ml 8  fell 
suddenly  at  Odessa  down  to  20  roubles  the  chetwert,  and  during  the  next  year,  to  13 
roubles  per  chetwert.  The  consequent  losses  paralyzed  all  speculations  in  com,  and  from  that 
time  the  exports  have  chiefly  been  made  on  account  of  Genoese  and  Greek  merchants,  and 
by  the  masters  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Archipelago  and  the.  Ionian  Islands,  for  the  sole 
.purpose  of  procuring  freights  at  very  moderate  profits,  to  the  shipping  which  had  been  built 
.  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  the  com  trade  in  1816  and  1817. 

“Odessa  was,  de  facto,  made  a  porto  franco  (in  1819),*  and  the  transit  trade  revived,  • 
in  sonic  degree,  the  trade  of  Odessa ;  while  the  decline  in  the  corn  trade  was  followed  by 
other  branches  of  commerce  coming  into  operation.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  corn  having 
reacted  in  creating  a  greater  demand  for  other  articles,  and  although  the  number  of  ships 
which  arrived  in  1820  was  less  than  the  year  before,  the  value  of  the  merchandize  exported 
was  notwithstanding  greater,  although  the  bulk  was  much  less.  '' 

“  The  disastrous  consequences  which  followed  the  revolution  in  Italy,  and  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Greeks,  which  provoked  the  rigorous  measuics  of  the  Porte,  destroyed  all  secu¬ 
rity  to  navigation  ;  and,  during  the  year  1822,  the  trade  of  Odessa  was  greatly  injured; 
The  amount  of  capital  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Odessa,  which  in  1821  had  risen  to 
10,760,000  roubles,  fell  in  1822  to  7, 190,000  roubles;  in  1823  they  were  reduced  to  5,804,000 
roubles,  and  in  1 824,  to  only  4,668,000  roubles.  From  that  period,  however,  and  up  to  1832, 
the  trade  of  the  port,  and  the  capital  employed  have  successively  improved. 

In  the  other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  at  Taganrog,  commerce  had  never  been  in  such 
a  flourishing  state  as  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Greek  revolution.  The' 
great  activity  in  the  commerce  of  com  seemed  also  to  have  animated  other  branches,  and 
importations  had  never  been  so  great  as  in  1819  and  1820;  but  the  more  these  ports  were 
connected  with  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  more  did  they  suffer  by  the  war  which  broko  out. 
The  active  trade  of  the  port  Kupaforia  ceased  altogether;  so  that,  instead  of  180  ships 
which  sailed  from  it  in  1817,  there  departed  in  1824  only  21,  and  in  1825  but  8.  Theo¬ 
dosia,  which  in  1817  had  exported  to  the  value  of  4,000,000  roubles,  exported  in  1825 
only  to  the  value  of  100,000  roubles.  Taganrog, -which,  on  the  contrary,  had  less  connexion 
with  Greece  and  Italy,  sustained  itself,  and  its  losses  were  small. 

“  The  Porte  closed,  in  1822,  the  Bosphorus  against  all  Genoese  ships,  of  which  more 
.than  300  returned  from  Constantinople  in  ballast.  The  price  of  corn  fell  in  1823  so  much 
that  a  great  many  farmers,  in  Little  Russia  and  the  interior,  turned  their  cornfields  into 
pasture-lands.  The  Porte  extended  the  decree  of  interdiction  to  Neapolitan  vessels;  the 
lading  of  corn,  &'c.,  by  Swedish  and  Danish  vessels,  was  also  stopped  at  Constantinople. 
The  Spanish,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  arrested  in  their  trade  on  account 
of  the  war ;  so  that  English  aiid  Austrian  vessels  only  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  number  of  Russian  vessels  employed  in  the  Blnc-k 
Sea  increased,  in  the  year  1824,  in  consequence  of  tSardininn  and  other  ships  placing  tlicm- 

*  The  privileges  of  a  free  port,  accorded  to  Odessa  by  the  ukase  of  the  Ifith  of  August,  1817, 
were  not  put  into  execution  until  the  15th  of  August,  1819.  All  merchandizes  except  brandy 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  town  without  paying  duty.  The  exports  into  the  interior  to' he  made 
only  through  the  two  harriers  established  in  the  line  of  the  Porto-franco,  and  by  paving  the  duties 
imposed  through  the  whole  empire. 
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selves  under  the  Russian  flag.  In  general  the  high  price  of  freights,  caused  by  the  employ  - 
ment  which  the  Sultan  and  Pacha  of  Egypt  gave  to  all  neutral  vessels,  and  which,  for  a  chet- 
wert  of  com,  equalled  its  price,  on  the  spot  (10  roubles),  would  have  probably  diminished  the 
arrival  of.  vessels  in  the  Black  Sea,  if  there  had  not  been  in  the  Mediterranean  ports  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  bad  harvest  during  the  spring;  which  caused  an  increased  demand  for  corn  at 
Odessa  and  Taganrog ;  demands,  which  although,  for  the  greater  part,  afterwards  coun¬ 
termanded,  caused  an  increase  in  the  navigation  of  those  ports. 

Notwithstanding  the  bad  harvest,  the  exportation  in  1825  was  a  third  greater  than 
.  during  the  preceding  year,  not  only  in  grain,  but  in  tallow  and  wool.  This  last  article 
of  export  was  unimportant  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  until  the  year  1 825. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  year. 1826  the  activity  of  the  port  of  Odessa  varied  considerably, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  season.  These-  circumstances  influenced  the  sale  of  corn, 
the  price  of  which  had  held  up  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  12  to  14  roubles  per 

-  chetwert.  In  July  the  suspension  of  navigation  by  contrary  winds,  and  the  corn  in  store, 

greatly  accumulated  by  the  last  harvest,  advanced  the  rent  of  warehouses  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  rate.  The  price  of  corn  fell  accordingly  to  5-|  roubles.  At  the  end -of  the  year  the 
price  rose  from  13  to  15  roubles,  and  even  as  high  as  18  roubles.  All  other  articles 
experienced  the  same  decrease  in  price,  in  consequence  of  the  great  failures  which  hap¬ 
pened  this  year  all  over  Europe,  and  which  shook  commercial  credit  all  over  the  world. 
Although  the  quantity  of  merchandize  exported  was  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  year,  yet 
its  total  value  was  diminished  by  5,000,000  roubles.  \ 

“  The  year  1827  began  under  the  most  brilliant  prospects  :  a  great  number  of  vessels 
arrived  in  the  summer ;  the  warehouses  of  Odessa,  emptied  by  the  exportations  of  the 
year  before,  did  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  com  to  lade  them,  which  caused  a  rise 
m  the  price  from  11  to  16  roubles.  But  when,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  coni 
from  the  interior  arrived,  the  price  fell  from  14  to  8  roubles.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 

-  demand  was  so  groat,  that  the  com  bought  on  the  spot  was  embarked  immediately.  The 
events  in  'Turkey  suspended  commerce  altogether  before  the  close  of  this  year ;  but  still 
there  was  exported  in  the  course  of  this  year  more  than  1,600,000  ehelworts  of  corn  from  tho 
Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  1,200, (XX)  chetwcrts  through  Odessa,  and  there  would 
have  been  probably  expedited  nearly  200,000  chetwcrts  more,  if  the  war  between  the  Ottoman 

,  Porte  and  Russia  lmd  not  taken  place.  The  trade  in  articles  which  could  only  be  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  autumn,  such  as  tallow,  skins,  &c.  &c.,  was  attended  with  considerable  loss 
-,m  1828,  and  the  whole  trade  was  reduced  in  1829  to  one-fourth  what  it  would  have  been 
had  there  been  no  interruption  to  it  by  the  recent  war. 

“  The  merchants  of  Odessa  endeavoured  to  repair  their  losses  by  establishing  relations 
with  the.  coast  of  Turkey,  which  had  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  supplying  them  with 
provisions  for  the  army.  Nearly  300  Austrian  vessels  and  400  Genoese,  formerly  employed  in 
the  Black  Sea  trade,  were,  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  lying 
unemployed  at  Trieste  and  Genoa ;  and  more  than  100  English  ships  were  at  the  same 
time  obliged  to  abandon  the  Black  Sea.  While  the  price  of  corn  at  this  time  in  tho 
Russian  Baltic  ports  was  as  high  as  32  roubles,  the  same  might  have  been  purchased  nt 
Odessa  for  12  roubles  ;  and  10  and  1 1  roubles  was  paid  in  the  Baltic  for  the  tallow  which 
at  Odessa  might  have  been  purchased  at  from  7  to  8  roubles.  During  the  war  more  than 
500  vessels,  destined  for  tho  Black  Sea,  were  sent  back  at  Constantinople  :  others,  which 
arrived  with  cargoes,  were  stopped  ami  subjected  to  extraordinary  duties  and  exactions. 
Other  misfortunes  befcl  the  south  of  Russia  during  these  years  :  clouds  of  grasshoppers 
devastated  the  fields  and  meadow  s  for  the  seven  years  1822 — 1829.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
1829,  the  plague  broke  out  at  Odessa, and  continued,  although  without  causing  great  ravages, 
until  the  following  year.  The  only  compensation  which  the  Turkish  war  offered  to 
navigation,  hud  reference  to  such  vessels  (Russian  and  others)  as  were  at  that  time  in  the 
Black  Sea’.  .  The  Russian  government  employed  them  as  transports  for  the.  use  of  tho 
army.  The  coasting  trade  in  consequence  increased,  so  that  the  number  of  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  species  of  navigation  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  future.  The  peace 
concluded  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  in  Sept  ember,  1829,  opened,  for  ever ,  the  passage 
of  the  Bosphorus  to  nil  flags,  and  secured  to  Russia  the  future  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  same  year  there  entered  the  port  of  Odessa’  a  great  many  -foreign  vessels 


which  could  not  depart  until  the  following  year,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  ships 
which  left  in  1 830,  to  956 ;  although  860  vessels  had  only  entered  in  the  course  of  that 
year.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea  profited  also  at  the  same  time  by  the  opening  of  the 
Bosphorus  ;  but  the  advanced  season  did  not  allow  any  vessels  to  enter  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

“  The  merchandize  accumulated  in  the  storehouses  having  found  an  outlet,  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  all  the  ports  of  the ’  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  rose  to  above 
50,000,000  of  roubles.  The  price  of  soft  com,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  had 
only  been  15  roubles  at  Odessa,  rose  in  the  autumn  to  24  roubles ;  and  the  quantity  of 
corn  exported  amounted  to  2,000,000  chetwerts,  or  400,000  chetwerts  greater  than  in 
1827.  This  price  of  24  roubles  continued  until  the  spring,  and  fell  successively  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1831  to  the  low  price  of  16  roubles.  In  1832  it  even  fell  to  14  and  15 
roubles.  In  1831  the  war  with  Poland  diminished  greatly  the  quantity  brought  to 
Odessa  from  the  interior  ;  but  the  hopes  winch  the  year  1832  had  brought  with  it  were 
frustrated  by  the  famine  of  1833,  and  by  nearly  a  failure  in  the  harvest  of  1834.  The 
stagnation  of  the  com  trade  was,  however,  counterbalanced  by  the  progress  of  other  branches 
of  industry ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  relations  between  Odessa  and  England  revived,  the 
commerce  of  Odessa  with  the  ports  in-the  Mediterranean,’ was  reduced  to  the  single  article 
of  skins.” 

Akermax,  is  situated  near  the  Black  Sea,  oh  the  lagoon,  or  liman  of  the 
•Dnieper.  It  lias  a  population  of  from  10,000  to  12.000.  The  trade  is  of  no 
great  importance,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  navigating  the  Dnieper;  although 
that  river  brings  down  grain,  wood,  &: c.,  from  Galicia,  Podolia,  and  Bessarabia. 

The  liman  yields  a  large  quantity  of  salt,  the  export  of  which  is  consi-. 
dcrablc  :  it  is  said  to  produce  7,000,000  poods  annually ;  but  thisquantity  de¬ 
pends  on.  the  season.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  seven  feet  water  cannot 
ascend  to  Akcrman. 

Kilia,  in  Bessarabia,  is  only  a  port  for  small  vessels,  in  consequence  of 
the  Kilian  branch  of  the  Danube  having  but  a  few  feet  depth  of  water  over  . 
the  liar. 

Ivii  KiisoN,  on  the  Dnieper,  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  It  has 
a  dockyard  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  and  the  ships  of  war  built  there  have  been 
floated  down  over  the  bar  by  means  of  the  machine  called  a  camel. 

Axapa,  in  Circassia,  claimed  by  Russia,  is  merely  a  roadstead,  with  a  fortress, 
and  inhabited  by  Circassians,  Armenians,  ltrfssians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Tartars, 
and  Jews.  It  exports  tallow,  butter,  grain,  hides,  skins,  bees-wax,  &c. 

Nicolayei-  contains  15,000  inhabitants,  is  regularly  built,  and  founded 
about  42  years  ago ;  intended  fer  a  naval  depot  and  admiralty,  having  its  en¬ 
trance  without  the  bar  of  the  Dnieper.  Bala  Klava  was  given  by  Catherine  to  a 
colony  of  Greeks.  It  has  little  trade,  but  a  small  well-sheltered  harbour,  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  ships. 

SiMFEiiAi’on,  the  present  capital  of  the  Crimea,  is  modern  and  handsomely 
built;  has  many  German  families,  who  are  carpenters,  mechanics,  tailors, 
saddlers,  &c. 

Shvastapob  has  more  than  10,000  resident  inhabitants,  30,000  troops,  and 
great  activity  at  the  fortifications,  &c.  Every  thing  looks  new  and  handsome, 
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churches,  houses,  dockyards,  40,000  to  50,000  human  beings  always  in  activity 
at  the  fleet  and  docks.  This  long  narrow  deep  bay  has  its  docks,,  constructed  of 
snow-white  limestone,  interspersed  with  granite ;  the  bottom  of  the  port  is  free 
of  rocks.  Merchant-ships  are  excluded  from  Sevastopol. 

Kektch,  in  the  Crimea,  is  the  quarantine  station  for  the  sea  of  Azof,  has 
9  to  11  feet  water  close  to  the  shore,  14  feet  in  the  harbour,  and  6  miles  below, 
19  feet.  Trades  in  corn,  salt,  hides,  skins,  &c. 

“  Since  the  opening  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  daring  the  present  ccntmy,  the 
quantity  and  varieties  of  the  exports  have  greatly  increased.  -  - 

“  Whilst  the  countries  surrounding  this  sea  -were  under  Turkish  rule,  the  territories  of 
the  sultan  alone  drew  their  supplies  from  those  localities,  but  in  consequence  of  their  now 
,  having  passed  under  Russian  government,  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  has  been  opened  to 
all  nations,  and  the  vast  plains  of  New  Russia  have  become  peopled  as  by  enchantment ; 
whilst  those  provinces  which  formerly  belonged  to  Poland  are  now  enabled  to  get  rid  of 
their  abundant  surplus  through  this  new  outlet. 

“  The  states  which  principally  imported  foreign  grain  were  England,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Turkey  :  they  usually  drew  their  supplies  from  North  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Baltic,  the  Two  Sicilies,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Barbary  States. 

“  Of  the  total  amount  of  exports  from  all  countries  in  1815,  which  equalled  15,000,000 
chctwerts,  two-thirds  of  that  quantity  were  furnished  by  Poland  and  North  Germauy.  In 
1814  England  imported  corn  to  the  value  of  25,000,000  francs,  and  in  1818  this  value 
rose  to  100,000,000  francs,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  English  com 
laws  of  1815. 

“  The  ports  of  France  and  Spain  may  be  equally  viewed  as  closed  against  the  admission 
of  foreign  grain,  and  the  only  countries  which  can  be  regarded  as  those  from  whence  a  con¬ 
stant  and  steady/demand  may  be  expected,  are  Italy,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and  occasionally 
the  southern  ports  of  France.. 

“  The  production  of  grain  in  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  has  recently  de¬ 
veloped  itself  to  such  an  extent,  that  those  states  might  now  easily  afford  sufficient  supplies 
'-'for  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago. 

“  Upon  an  average  of  years  the  total  quantity  exported  to  the  Mediterranean  ports  an¬ 
nually,  may  be  considered  as  900,000  chctwerts.  Of  this  amount  Marseilles  took  200,000  ; 
Trieste,  75,000  j  Leghorn,  220,000 ;  Genoa,  275,000 ;  and  Malta  and  the  other  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean,  150,000  chctwerts.  Viewing  the  consumption  of' Turkey  and  the 
Archipelago  at  500,000  chctwerts,  the  total  amount  would  be  1,400,000  chetwcrts,  of 
which  1,000,000  chctwerts  were  furnished  by  Southern  Russia. 

“  During  ten  years  there  have  been  exported  from  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Black  and 
Azof  Seas,  upwards  of  10,000,000  chctwerts;  of  which  6,600,000  were  shipped  from 
Odessa,  and  1,860,000  from  Taganrog.  Marioupol,  becoming  important  since  1830,  has  ex¬ 
ported  in  four  years  600,000  chetwerts.  See  table  of  monies,  weights,  Arc. 

“  The  average  price  of  soft  wheat,  has  been  as  follows,  for  tho  undermentioned  periods: 

From  1814  to  1818  ....  26  roubles  58  cops,  per  chetwert. 

„  1819,,  1824  .  .  .  .  20  „  32  „  „ 

„  1825,,  1829  ....  12  „  5  „ 

„  1830,,  1832  _.  .  .  .  17  „  35  „  „• 

“  The  highest  price  during  the  above  period,  was  45  roubles  per  . chetwert  in  1817,  and 
the  lowest  7  roubles  per  chetwert  in  1829.  In  reckoning  the  expense  of  transport  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  to  300  versts,  at  2  or  3  roubles  per  chetwert,  the  average  price  of  the  last 
three  years  would  not  have  afforded  to  the  producer  more  than  13  or  14  roubles. 

“  Soft  wheat  is  only  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  Bessarabia,  it  is  generally  sold  at 
Odessa.  The  better  descriptions  come  from  Podolia  and  Kiew.  Those  two  places  may 
be  viewed  as  the  main  support  of  the  Odessa  com  trade. 
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“  The  soft  wheat  of  the  Crimea  is  by  many  preferred  to  its  hard  wheat.  In  the  districts 
bordering  upon  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  German  colonies  alone  cultivate  soft  wheat ;  of  which 
they  annually  sell  upwards  of  80,000  chetwerts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Marioupol  a 
third  description  of  com,  called  red  wheat  (ble  rouge)  is '  cultivated ;  it  is  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  its  quality  is  between  the  hard  and  soft  wheats.  O  ■ 

'  “  As  regards  foreign  commerce,  all  other  kinds  of  grain  are  of  minor  importance. 

“  Many  hundred  thousand  chetwerts  of  rye  flour  are  brought  by  the  Don  yearly  from 
Voroneje  to  Rostow,  both  on  account  of  the  government  as  well  as  for  individual  specula¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  latter  supply  is  usually  purchased  by  the  Russian  government  for  the  service 
of  the  army,  and  forwarded  to  different  districts.  The  naval  establishments  at  Sevastopol 
and  Nicolaicff,  draw  large  supplies  of  rye  from  New  Russia. 

“  Barley  and  oats  are  more  generally  consumed  in  the  country.  During  the  10  years 
succeeding  .1824,  there  were  exported  annually  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Black  and  Azof  Seas, 
20,000  chetwerts  of  rye;  250,000  chetwerts  of  barley;  and  150,000  chetwerts  of  oats. 
These  quantities  were  generally  sent  either  to  Constantinople  or  to  Trieste. 

“  In  1830,  upwards  of  2,000,000  chetwerts  of  corn  were  shipped  from  these  ports,  and 
during  the  10  years  ending  1833,  with  the  exception  of  periods  of  war,  there  have  been  at 
least  600,000  chetwerts  of  grain  exported  annually  from  those  ports.  Odessa  alone  has 
furnished  13,233,000  chetwerts, ^between  the  years  1815  and  1830. 

“  The  following  arc  the  quantities  exported  from  the  Port  of  'Ismail  during  the  three 
undermentioned  years  : 

Years.  Hard  Wheat.  Maize.  Barley. 

1830  .  .  .  45,724  .  ,.  13,030  .  .  6,750  chetwerts. 

1831  .  .  .  67,007  .  .  .  3,100  .  .  —  ~  O 

1832  ..  .  .  89,879  .  .  580  .  .  —  „ 

“  From  8  to  10  copecs  are  paid  monthly  at  Odessa,  per  chetwert,  as  warehouse  duties. 

“  The  following  were  the  prices  paid  in  1833  for  the  undermentioned  descriptions  of 


For  hard  wheat- of  Moldavia,  per  kil.  (2  chetwerts)  150  piasters  41  roubles. 

„  soft  ditto  .  “.  „  „  130  „  36  ,, 

„  hard  ditto  of  Walachia  „  (3  chetwerts)  230  „  63  „ 

„  soft  ditto  mixed  with  rye  „  „  165  to  170  47  „ 

„  ditto  pure  .  .  „  200  „  210  58  „ 

„  maize  .  .  .  „  „  135  „  37  „ 

„  barley  .  .  .  „  „  100  „  ..  26},,  Q 

“  The  charge  ftrf  warehousing  at  Galatz  and  at  Brailoff  is  from -10  to  15  paras  per 
chetwert,  and  at  Ismail  from  10  to  15  copecs.  The  magazines  on  the  Danube  at  Brailoff 
are  capable  of  containing  upwards  of  200,000  chetwerts  of  corn  ;  those  at  Ismail  will  hold 
150,000  chetwerts;  and  those  at  Reui  60,000  chetwerts.  These  warehouses  are,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  ill-built. 

“  Flax  and  Hemp. — Flax  and  hemp  have  been  generally  cultivated  in  southern 
Russia,  and  there  has  been  a  constant  export  of  linseed  to  Trieste,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
1,000,000  chetwerts.  It  was  only  however,  in  1831  that,  an  experiment  was  made  at, 
Odessa,  bv  exporting  7  poods  of  flax  and  30  poods  of  hemp  to  foreign  parts.  Since  then 
this  branch  of  trade  has  experienced  a  wonderful  development.  Some  provinces  in  Southern 
and  Central  Russia,  which  formerly  sent  their  produce  to  St.  Petersburg,  now  find  an  outlet 
for  it  by  the  Dnieper  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  Kherson  has  become  the  great  depot  for  these 
products  as  regains  tlie  trade  of  Southern  Russia. 

“  In  1833  Southern  Russia  exported  18,400  poods  of  flax  (of  which  quantity  17,000 
poods  went  to  Odessa),  and  19,600  poods  of  hemp  (entirely  sent  to  Odessa). 

In  1834  the  quantity  of  these  two  articles  exported  rose  to  37,000  poods. 

“  Linseed. — The  exportation  of  linseed  from  the  Black  Sea,  which,  in  1830  amounted 
to  only  6000  chetwerts,  rose  in  1833  to  70,000  chetwerts,  of  which  65,000  went  to  Odessa. 

“It  is  however  doubtful  whether  the  export  of  hemp  from  the  Black  Sea  ports  will 
compete  with  that  from  the  Northern  ports,  which  are  more  convenient  for  English  com- 
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meree,  and  from  whence  tlie  freight  and  other  charges  are  so  much  lighter  than  from  the 
latter ;  consequently  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  may  not  be  so  extensively  adopted  as 
may  have  been  anticipated,  although  the  flax  produced  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Crimea 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

“  Moldavia  and  Walachia  also  produce  flax  and  hemp,  and  very  considerable  quantities 
arc ‘sent  to  Trieste  and  Marseilles  by  Constantinople. 

“  Cordage. — This  is  an  article  of  considerable  importance  as  regards  the  export  trade. 

It  has  much  increased  at  Taganrog,  from  whence  in  1832  the  value  of  exports  amounted  to 
1,500,000  roubles.  In  ordinaryyears  the  value  maybe  reckoned  at  from  500,000  to  1,000,000 
roubles.  Two-fifths  of  the  cordage  exported  from  Odessa  are  manumetured  at  that  place, 
which  draw's  its  supplies  of  hemp  from  the  government  of  Orel.  The  manufactories  at 
Taganrog  are  furnished  from  the  governments  of  Koursk  and  Kharkof. 

“{Although  this  article  is  obtained  at  a  lower  price  than  the  cordage  of  Italy  (that  of 
Bologna)  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  latter  in  quality,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sliipping.Tconsequently-,  seeks  its  supply  of  cordage  in  Italy. 

“  Wood. — The  annual  value  of 'this  branch  of  trade  amounts  to  2,000,000  roubles.  It 
was  {formerly  almost  entirely  carried  on  from  the  port  of  Riga  ;  the  produce  of  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  forests  being  transported  thither  by  the  river  Duna  ;  but  the  rapid  decrease  of  timber 
in  those  districts  has  obliged  the  various  parties  interested  in  this,  trade  to  seek  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  more  southern  governments  of  Tchernigoff  and  Kieflf.  Hence  necessity  will 
ultimately  place  the  timber  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Russia.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  obliged,  as  formerly,  to  transport  their  timber  against  the  stream  of  the 
Dniester,  and  afterwards  subject  it  toji  veryjong  land^carriage,  they  now  allow  it  to  de-  , 
•  scend  with  the  current;  of  that  river,  which  rapidly  conveys  it  dowrn  to  Kherson,  w'here  the 
greater  portion  arrives  between  the  15tb,of  May  and  1st  of  July.  ■ 

“  The  masts  and  logs  are  usually  constructed  into  rafts  of  about  100  pieces,  ..which  are 
navigated  by  about  4  or  5  men.  The  deals  and  planks  are,  placed  in  large  boats  generally 
manned  by  from  15  to  16  persons.  The  expense  of  transport  by  water  for  large  masts, 
is  generally  about  25  roubles  for  each  piece.  The  open  boats  usually  cost  about  1200 
roubles ;  those  which  are  decked  in,  about  double  that,  sum  :  but  as  it  is  not  possible  to  re¬ 
mount  the  river  in  them,  on  account  of  the  numerous  cataracts,  they  are  usually  sold  at 
Kherson,  for  a  few  hundred  roubles. 

“  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  wood  from  Kherson  in  1833,  was  equal  to  1,000,000 
roubles,  and  in  the  following  year  several  cargoes  of  timber  were  sent  from  hence  to  France 
and  Spain.  The  timber  brought  from  the  above  forests  reaches  Kherson  at  a  price  fujl 
20  or  30  per  cent  lower  than  that  at  Riga  :  this  is  owing  to  the  period  of  transport  being 
only  6  months,'  whereas  a  time  of  20  months  is  necessary  to  carry  it  to  Riga. 

“  Large  supplies  of  timber,  both  for  the  royal  arsenals  and  for  general  purposes,  are 
now  obtained  by  speculators  in  this  branch  of  commerce,  at  Kherson,  and  at  the  various 
places  where  the  timber  is  cut.  '  ' 

The  extensive  forests  which  cover  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea  furnish  excellent  timber 
to  the  dockyard  at  Sevastopol,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  good  firewood.. 

“  Odessa  obtains  some  supplies  from  the  northern  parts  of  Bessarabia,  but  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  timber  is  daily  becoming  more  limited  in  those  districts,  the  merchants  of  Odessa,  are 
obliged  to  seek  their  main  supply  from  Moldavia,  in.-tho  vicinity  of  Kiatra,  which  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  extremely  well  wooded,  and  exports  largely  to  Constantinople.  Largo  quan¬ 
tities  of  timber,  for  building,  A'C.,  are  floated  down  the  river  Seretli  as  far  as  Galatz,  from 
whence  they  are  sent.in  the  shape  of  coast  rafts  to  Constantinople.  In  1832  the  value  of 
this  export  trade  amounted  to  upwards  of  500,000  francs.  . 

“  The  masts  of  Moldavia  are  inferior  to  those  of  Russia,  but  they  are  much  sought  at 
Constantinople  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  price  at  which  they  are  there  purchased. 

“  Potash.— The  export  trade  in  this  article,  once  very  great  at  Odessa,  is  now  scarcely  of 
any  moment,'  owing  to  the  substitution  of  other  articles  in-  lieu  of  potash,  in  chemical  opera¬ 
tions  in  France  and  England,  both  which  countries  formerly  took  large  supplies  from  lienee. 
‘This  article  comes  chiefly  from  Podolia.  In  1833,' however,  14,600  poods,  and  m  1834, 
16,910  poods  were  exported. 
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“  Wax. — The  wax  of  the  Ukraine  is  reputed  the  best  after  that  of  Smyrna  and  the 
Archipelago.  The  wax  of  Walachia  and  Bessarabia- is  exceedingly  good  ;  it  is  sent  over¬ 
land  to  Trieste,  and  the  merchants  of  Galatz  and  Brailoff  make  large  purchases  of  it  in 
Bulgaria. 

“  From  5000  to  10,000  poods  of  wax  are  annually  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Black 
Sea,  of  which  from  1000  to  2000  poods  arc  sent  by  Taganrog,  and  the  rest  by  Odessa. 

“  Salt. — This  is  an  article  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  interior  trade  of  Southern 
Russia.  The  salt  lakes  arc  found  in  Taurida,  also  in  tlie  Crimea,  near  Perekop,  Theodosia, 
Koslow  and  Kertch,  and  in  Bessarabia  near  Ackerman.  The  coasting  trade  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  this  branch  of  industry,  carrying  salt  to  the  ports  of 
Kertch,  Rostow,  and  Marioupol,  from  whence  it  is  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  In 
1833,  1,038,069  poods  of  salt  entered  the  ports  of  this  sea. 

“  The  quantity  of  salt  annually  exported  from  the  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch, 
has  risen  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  poods.  The  lakes  in  the  Crimea  yielded  in  1833  a 
total  amount  of  15,065,000  poods  of  salt,  of  which  quantity  8,514,885  poods  were  sold 
during  that  year  ;  13,000  men  were  employed  in  the  mines,  and  each  pood  of  salt  was 
delivered  an  fisc,  at  about  4  copccs.  The  expenses  do  not  amount  to  more  than  from  6 
to  10  copecs  per  pood. 

“  In  the  same  year,  the  salt  lakes  of  Ackerman  yielded  1,320,000  poods’  weight  to  the 
government,  and  2,227,048  poods  to  private  individuals.  The  salt  of  Bessarabia  is  sold  by 
government  at  66,  and  that  of  the  Crimea  at  80  copecs  per  pood.  The  quantity  destined 
for  consumption  in  the  peninsula  pays  15  cojjccs  per  pood,  whilst  that  sent  abroad  pays 
but  5  copecs.  * 

“  The  mines  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  yield  a  considerable  produce,  apd  their  revenue 
is  farmed.  At  the  spot  10  piasters  (275  copecs)  arc  paid  for  the  100  ocgvcs  of  salt.  At 
Galatz  and  BrailolF  25  piasters  (7  roubles).  Much  is  forwarded  into  Bulgaria,  Senna, 
Austria,  and  also  to  Constantinople. 

“  Iron  and  Copper. — Copper  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  are 
forwarded  from  thence  either  by  the  proprietors  or  the  merchants  of  Ekaterinenburg,  who 
purchase  these  ores  at  the  mines.  They'  are  in  the  first  instance  transported  by  carriage 
to  the  river  Tchousovaia,  and  they  are  thence  brought  down  the  Kama  to  Lai'eheva,.  at  which 
place  that  river  joins  the  Wolga,  The  expense  of  conveyance  to  this  spot,  amounts  to  about 
65  copecs  per  pood  -From  thence  the  ores  are  forwarded  to  various  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  supply  destined  for  the  Black  Sea  is  sent,  by  land  carnage,  from  the  Wolga  to  the 
Don,  a  distance  of  60  versts. 

“  A  groat  portion  of  iron  ore  is  bought  by  the  Don  Cossacks,  who  either  resell  it  at 
Taganrog,  or  forward  it  direct  to  Constantinople. 

“  The  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  brought  to  Rostow  in  the  following  years,  were  as 
follow :  .  ► . 


Iron  in  bars"  .  .  78,021  poods. 

„  wrought  .  .  155,326  '  „ 
Copper  in  pieces  .)  17000 
„  in  sheets  .  .  (  ’  ” 

“  During  the  foregoing  period  there  were 


184,950  poods. 
271,553  „ 


’  l  2,800  „ 

the  ports  of  the  Black  and 
m,  consequently  one  third  of 


Azof  Seas  48,811  poods  of  copper,  and  761,974  popds  of  iron,  consequently  one  third  of 
the  iron,  and  one-eighth  of  the  copper  imported,  were-retained  for  home  use. 

“In  1814,  Taganrog  exported  1,175,000  poods  of  iron,  but  the  usual  annual  amount 
exported  from  thence  docs  not  exceed  from  150,000  to  200,000  poods. 

“  Odessa  exports  annually  about  20,000  poods  of  iron,  but  in  1825,  the  quantity 
exported  rose  as  high  as  85,000  poods. 

“  Besides  iron  and  copper,  much  gold  and  silver  thread  and  wire,  are  sent  from  these 
ports  to  "Turkey,  such  articles  being  in  demand  in  the  East,  for  the  purposes  of  embroidery. 
The  value  of  these  exports  may  bo  placed  at  several  hundred  thousand  roubles  per  annum.  . 

“  Wool. — From  the  earliest  periods  Italy  and  France  have  both  drawn  their  supplies  of 
ordinary  wool  from  Southern  Russia,  and  a  considerable  quantity  lias  always  been  sent  to 
Turkey  and  Anatolia. 
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.  “  The  largest  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  merinoes  are  met  with  in  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslow,  and  in  the  north-western  part  of  Taurida.  The  German 
colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Molotchina,  are  able  to  furnish  upwards  of  20,000  poods  of  fine 
wool,  at  a  price  of  about  30  roubles.  In  the  vicinity  of  Taganrog  there  is  but  one 
establishment  of  importance.  Although  the  breed  of  sheep  in  these  parts  is  of  a  superior 
description,  yet  these  manufactures  have  by  no  means  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
and  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  the  wool  is  not  sufficiently  soft  and  elastic. 

“  During  a  long  period,  large  establishments  for  washing  wool  have  existed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Odessa,  and  latterly  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  these  houses  has,  at  great 
expense,  engaged  well-skilled  parties,  natives  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  to  superintend  the 
preparation  and  washing  of  their  wools. 

“  The  quantity  of  wool  exported  annually  from  Taganrog  formerly  ranged  between  1 000 
and  4000  poods.  In  1831,  however,  it  had  nearly  reached  20,000  poods,  and  in  1834, 
37,389  poods  were  sent  from  this  place.  The  wools  exported  from  Theodosia  and  Eupa- 
toria  are*fdr"Turkish  consumption. 

“The  wool  of  Southern  Russia  di tiers  much-in-  quality  from  that  of  Moldavia  and  Wa¬ 
lachia.  That  exported  from  Taganrog  comes  -either  from  the  Caucasian  districts,  from  the 
Don,  or  from  the  Cossack  territory  on  the  Black  Sea,  and,  as  regards  its  value,  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  order  above  mentioned. 

“  From  the  customs  returns,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  wool  exported  from  Odessa  in 
1814  was  about  3000  roubles ;  in  1832  it  amounted  to  1,000,000  paper  roubles,  and  in 
1834  to  3,265,106  paper  roubles. 

“  During  the  ten  years  succeeding  1824,  the  total  exports  of  wool  from  the  ports  of  the 
Black  and  Azof  Seas  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  570,000  poods,  of  which  amount  a 
little  less  than  one-third  was  .exported  in  1833. 

“  Tallow. — This  article  forms  one  of  the  leading  exports  from  Southern  Russia,  and 
the  English  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the  advantages  which  might  result 
from  this  commerce.  In  1814  the  value  of  tallow  exported  from  Odessa  amounted  to  only 
84,554  roubles  ;  in  1834  ic  rose  to  upwards  of  9,000,000,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
reduction  of  price  that  has  occurred  during  that  period  (nearly  equal  to  50  per  cent),. we 
might  have  even  anticipated  an  increased  exportation. 

“  This  trade  affords  great  advantages  both  to  the  agricultural  proprietors  and  even  to 
the  lower  classes,  all  of  whom  employ  oxen  for  the  purpose  of  draught,  the  which  after 
being  no  longer  fit  for  the  above  employment,  are  sold  at  a  great  profit,  for  the  sake  of 
their  fat.  It  may  however  be  remarked,  that  an  ox  employed  in  field  labour,  would  require 
six  months  fattening  previous  to  its  being  sold  for  the  above  purpose.  The  price  of  cattle 
is  extremely  variable. 

“  At  the  present  time  the  tallow  trade  of  Southern  Russia  is  almost  entirely  carried  on 
at  Odessa;  the  whole  of  the  other  ports,  up  to  1834,  not  having  exported  annually  more 
than  from  10,000  to  20.000  poods. 

“  Bessarabia,  although  possessing  excellent  cattle,  exports  but  little  tallow  from  the 
ports  of  Ismail  and  Reni,  the  greater  portion  being  taken  by  Austria  and  for  the  Odessa 
market.  The  cattle  of  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia  are  larger  aud  better  bred  than  those  of 
Walachia,  from  the  fact  of  agricultural  management  being  in  so  very  backward  a  state  in 
the  latter  province.  Part  of  the  cattle,  especially  the  sheep,  are  sent  for  sale  across  the 
Danube  into  Bulgaria.  Previous  to  1828,  the  number  of  beasts  in  Walachia  was  reckoned 
at  150,000,  and  in  Moldavia  at  100,000.  .  Those  not  sold  are  slaughtered.  Much  of  it  as 
suet,  is  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  it  is  used  in  the  shape  of  butter. 

“  The  tallow  of  Moldavia  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  Walachia. 

“Hides  and  Skins.— This  branch  of  trado  has  also  its  principal  seat  at  Odessa,  but 
very  trifling  quantities’ of  hides  or  skins  being  exported  from  the  other  ports  of  these  seas. 
The  supply  produced  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  constantly  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  whilst  the  merchants  at  Theodosia  and  Eupatoria  purchase  annually  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  skms,  &c.,  which  are  sent  to  Constantinople  and  into  Anatolia. 

“  Austria  purchases  the  greater  number  of  these  products  from  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
and  equally  shares  with  Odessa  those  of  Bessarabia. 

“  These  hides  are,  however,  generally  ill-conditioned  and  badly  prepared.  No  tanneries 
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exist  in  the  principalities,  and  consequently  the  inhabitants  obtain  their  supply  of  leather 
from  Austria  ;  that  called  morocco,  comes  chiefly  from  Bulgaria. 

“  Butler,  Salted  Meal,  and  Candles,  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  remaining  com¬ 
modities- which  form  articles  of. exportation  from  these  ports. 

“  Productions  of  the  Fisheries. — Although  the  Black  Sea  abounds  in  fish  of  the  most 
delicate  kinds,  caviare  appears  to  be  the  only  sort  which  is  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
The  caviare  exported  from  these  ports  finds  a  market  at  Astrakan,  amongst  the  Armenians, 
or  at  Taganrog,  where  it  is  purchased  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  sent  by  the  Wolga  or  the  Don 
to  Rostow,  packed  up  in  small  casks,  and  from  30,000  to  40,000  poods  are  annually 
exported,  chiefly  from  the  port  of  Taganrog. 

“  There  is  a  herring  fishery  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Crimea ;  but  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of  fish,  this  branch  of  industry  has 
yielded  very  small  profits.  The  fish  are  badly  cured,  and  find  but  a  limited  market  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Fresh  herrings  are  sold  at  30  roubles  the  thousand,  and  those 
which  arc  cured  at  from  12  to  40  roubles.”  For  the  quantities  of  the  foregoing  articles  ex¬ 
ported,  see  the  preceding  and  following  tables. 


Merchandize  imported  into  the  Port  of  Taganrog,  from  1815  to  1833. 


1815 

1820 

1825 

,820 

,827 

.  1828 

ARTICt  K  s. 

Q..an- 

Q..OO- 

Vilnn 

Qiiftn- 

V.,  „ 

Qnnn- 

Vnlnn 

Quon- 

v'l 

Onon- 

roubles. 

SplCt'B  ...? . do. 

4 

4.205 

822 

30^J 

1,178 

11  M 

882 

330 

12^087 

173 

■ 

Greek  winc...lilnl«. 

10,-138 

1,048,551 

22,721 

1  tl 
52,015 

15,430 

1,20  J,«4 

18,312 

1,402,505 

47,488 

1,816 

100,214 

Fruits^  fresh..  pood* 

lfl',510 

78,404 

iil'.Iia 

438,55(1 

73,-IOC 

Alva . do.i 

Nardeck . do.1 

n-e? 

7,073 

30,540 

rue 

10875 

’?7I 

0,084 

1,322 

8,030 

Oil . do. 

23,321 

atfwn 

1,470,500 

08|352 

Lemon  mice. .  *hhds. 
Nut* . poods 

lew 

lrslX 

1  bl 

131,00? 

! 

52,720 

2  JJgJ* 

94| 

24,489 

Tobacco . do. 

U873 

3,2.0 

Caiob  fruit . do. 

1.MM79 

36,(100 

10,287 

sJ*cit . valut 

312,081 

_Li 

JjMt.oci 

2:1.1,  i;h 

1,101,475 

114,059 

Total  raltie ..  . 

•• 

3,710,701 

7,274,840 

3,000,108 

4,007,058 

4,003,210 

778,475 
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Merchandize  exported  from  the  Fort  of  Taganrog,  in  o.'icii  Ycar.from  1815  to  1833. 


ARTICLES. 


1815 

1825 

.827 

1828 

Value. 

Q"““- 

• 

5S; 

Value. 

UUe" 

Value. 

S5SL- 

Value. 

S;;": 

Value. 

rouble*. 

250,712 

rouble*. 

Mtfluo 

.30,704 

1,598,021 

314,304 

rouble*. 

27,59(1 

rouble*. 

57 

570 

218 

,  i.ouo 

.10 

54 

13 

52 

58 

?fl90 

171 

*iH 

‘’270 

*’Ui 

399,010 

307,130 

13,100 

100,990 

.,272 

58,218 

10,072 

MOV 

28.157 

209.410 

2,847 

42A78 

34 

130 

01 

54 

123 
1C!, 027 
75,070 

109 

1  ,7,!' 

,1- 

2,5  2 

40,300 

3.091 

28 

!m37 

4,441 

83)30 

103 '596 

I0\3H» 

20,102 

ItSJ 

il;iS 

l't-572 

,S3S? 

20,703 

.mSo 

,”#g 

7*'S 

3,480 

**  37,720 
1,091,913 

;.'!2 

27.534 

1,307 

H.274 

083 

•si 

243 

“S 

30 

15,609 

'S 

"Siifi 

i.o'io 

15 

’430 

•14;2j0 

!j03oi 

107,'i 

Mr 

liilsoo 

277 

11M85 

1,477 

7«;«"S 

313,000 

,,7SS 

I,7|3,’:U2 

308,380 

■’SS 

•103-g 

W7'S 

11,000 

41,404 

....  15,413.100 

7,3l7,9tiol  ....  U, 902, 089 

V4MU4 

■7,007.700 

525,700 

Wheat...  cbtwt* 

Oat*  . . do 

Harley . do 

Flour.... . do, 

Hope  and  cable* 
Cloth  of  aundryj 

Skins  &  hide*, do. | 
Husain  leather, 

Sheep'*  wool. do 
Cornels*  &  gouts': 

Fish,  salt  and  dry 
Caviare, black.dn. 

TaUow  .. 

Candle* . 

Wax _ 

Iron,  mb.irsandj 

\\  rought  iron 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat  .. 

Harley  .. 
Hour  ... 


Sheep’*  wool . d 

Cumul*’  and  pout*'  hair..d 
Fish,  suit  and  dry d 


.alien 


nsi.m 

noi 

139,575 

>,775,659 


Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into  lledout- Kalii,  from  1825  trj  1833. 
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A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into  all  the  Ports  of  Russia, 
situated  in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in  each  Year  from  1824  to  1833,  from  the 
Official  Tables  of  M.  de  Ilagemeister. _ _ _ _ 


Buckwheat . value 

Wine,  cbampagne.btle.  "I 
—* .Sundry kinds..hbdB.  I 

Strong  drmks... value 
Sugar,  loaves  and 
powder . poods 


f  ‘1,137  ssj  170  > 

94.0SO  |  11,150  |  1,007,238  {  ” 


}  SA70.S2I  1,150.9421  {  }  1,005,202 

9,307  ....  30,970  ••••  2,900 


rouble*.  rouble*.  roubles.  roubles.  roubles. 

Buckwheat . vnlui .  1,724  ....  4,794  ....  1(5,493  29,1(58  **** 

Wine,  chumpugoe  btls.  12,038  (51,(537  25,034  123,185  I9.K33  103,(575  (25,785  145,822  23,890  140,000 

i.vi!)  7H,i'G1;|{  2J,S|  2,105.702 ww {  ti?o}  *.*»«.»*> 

Strong  drinks  ...value  21,722  75,440  ....  13K.G22  ....  8,783  15,470 
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Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  the  following  Ports, 
in  each  Year  from  1814  to  1833. 


Merchandize  imported  into  Odessa,  in  each  Year,  from  1814  to  1833. 


#04,401 


271,077 


1,717,571 

iii’mh 


Hruwu  Hiipar  . 


,120.632  1 ,105,004 


230,01)4 

lfi.nso’m 


169  335  250,07 


709,700 

8.397,2561  7,629, C7tt|  6,063,2711  7,216,993’  8.464,090 


161,806 

3,312,754 


Coffee... 


Colours  . .. 

Drue*  •••• 


Woollen  ditto 
Precious  stone 
'  and  pearls  .. 


359, ’iio, 

113,781 


1.375,717!  I,532.447|  1,367,105  2,672  509 


6.946  714.  8  424  231  |  9,123, 118*12, 759, 0431  6.193  14p|  7,156tir>2ll4,278.G33!12,351,84l|  14.983,9291 


666.27? 

...  J 

908,465  1,973.755 


rouble*. 
1.244  99 


2,027.988 


3,426,844 
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A  Statement  of  tlio  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandize  exported  from  the  Port  of 
Odessa  in  each  Year,  from  1814  to  1833,  from  the  Official  Tables  of  M.  de  Ilagemeister. 


1814 

1815 

1810 

1817 

18.8 

»  1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

.823 

A1UICLKS. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Vmue. 

roubles 

rnuhle*. 

mtihW 

1,703,834 

3,979,159 

8,209,042 

.3,000,320 

2,289.822 

705.034 

9.900 

135,132 

87,923 

358,280 

20,095 

15,350 

7.0MI 

58,010 

33,098 

25,500 

l’eas., . do. 

French  beans,  do. 
Millet . do. 

25,377 

5,255 

4,908 

8,915 

23,513 

1,1,919 

4,1.19 

5„50 

'X 

Flour . .  do. 

Oatmeal  ••  ••poods 

Biscuit* . do. 

Macaroni ....  do. 
Brandy  ....vedrns 

GO, 033 

GG.051 

4,030 

Hempseed . do. 

Hemp . poods 

Cedilla  or  tow.  do. 
Linseedandbemp- 

C,000 

27,704 

Ropes  and  cord- 

U.G.070 

451.705 

500,948 

410,304 

28*1,043 

282,910 

202,473 

257,277 

305,537 

419,012 

Linen  cloth. -arsh. 
Hempen  do...  do. 
Wine  (borne 
growth).,  bottles 
Timber..  ...pieces 

}  100,  ASH 

1  GO, 535 

84,279 

\ 

45,400 

27,934 

Fitch . do. 

Fotaahes . do. 

Mats . do. 

•,o,oe 

:... 

•  7'”n 

39,095 

.72,445 

257,048 

102,103 

21  Tl.l 

22,875  • 

Dried  hides  of 

Salted  do.  do.  do. 

73,451 

1 

38,251 

37,009 

1 

20,375 

24,279 

0,010 

Hare»kins  ...  do. 
Lambskins  ...  do. 
Tanued  skins,  do. 
Russia  leather,  or 

yufts . do. 

Ox-boms  ....  do. 

J .... 

188,700 

158,400 

25,304 

275,830 

579,293 

797,775 

Sheep's  wool.  do. 
Goats1  ditto  ..  do. 

3,078 

28,820 

34,290 

55.G40 

9R.350 

95,230 

72,040 

107,271 

200,550 

99,860 

Furs . do 

Fish  (salted  and 
smoked)  .. .  do. 

153,728 

215,391 

327,085 

88,399 

63,072 

539,298 

40,910 

272,918 

100,500 

Caviare . do. 

70,000 

57.270 

l,137i4o! 

80,889 

2,184)702 

Tallow . do. 

Candles . do. 

84,554 

72,175 

103,397 

90,318 

185,110 

308,782 

1,591,340 

991,723 

Morse-teeth.,  do. 

149,'405 

Iron,  bars  and 

Wrought  iron  and 

1,00C 

33,838 

151,343 

97,402 

43,950 

Copper,  wrought  & 
unwrought. poodi 
Gold,  in  threac 
and  leaf . .  .litre! 
Wrought  sil- 

Ingots,  and*  gold 
and  silver 

Tinsel  and  pinch- 

Re-exported. 

Miscellanies. 

'  |  9M,W.' 

f  1,238,725 

881,501 

r  973,50(1 

l,150,73f 

941,947 

1,084,019 

Total . 

1  7,220,3rd 

i  14,004,105 

r  37.717.05.- 

>  41,93G,58i 

l  20.535, 17f 

»  15,225,881 

l  10,581,001 

16,078,951 

13,109,381 

1  16,913,430 

(continued) 

jXote.— A  vedro  is  2  7-10  imperial  callous.  An  arshine  is  28  English  inches. 
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FonEiQN  Merchandize  sent  from  Odessa  into  the  Interior,  from  1825  to  3833. 


1833 


Russian  Produce  exported  from  Odessa  to  Great  Britain,  from  1830  to  1835. 


ARTICLES. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

Tallow . 

pn.nVc 

5,145 

7,784 

6,163 

13,407 

22,771 

18,260 

Wool,  washed  . 

1,117 

0,278 

1,407 

37,668 

34,537 

70,336 

Who  it 

37,010 

09,763 

33,480 

3,500 

Linseed  . 

...  do. 

3,287 

29,891 

63,798 

11,339 

13,763 

Flax 

1,452 

17,622 

7,591 

9,873 

...  do. 

1G.210 

109 

14,451 

22,164 

45,100 

Hides . 

2,671 

16,149 

671 

1,500 

39,100 

7,884 

...  bars 

7,389 

300 

.11,852 

2,541 

Wainscot . 

...  logs 

3,089  j 

414  | 

501 

575 

463 

Oak  pipe  . 

■staves 

... 

... 

... 

1  23,678 
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Vessels,  with  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Odessa, 
in  1835. 


ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

COUNTRIES. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

ps. 

Tonnage. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

British . 

99 

20,449 

£ 

92 

19.001 

£ 

474,940 

Ionian . - . 

11 

11 

2,543 

14,000 

Russian  . . 

103 

25,460 

124 

29,100 

Not  stated. 

Austrian . 

87 

23,712 

24,100 

129,800 

Sardinian  . . 

04 

14,700 

04 

14,700 

T 

Greek . 

28 

0,320 

28 

0,320 

>Not  stated. 

Ottoman . 

11 

938 

11 

938  | 

J 

Dutch . 

304 

3 

458 

8,800 

Hanoverian . 

2  j 

340. 

2,000 

Spanish  . 

1  1 

180 

180 

1,900 

Prussian . 

1 

280 

1 

280 

3,200 

Total  . 

409 

95,220 

634,011 

425  | 

98,020 

1,128,823 

Note. — The  total  value  is  obtained  from  the  custom-house,  to  which,  as  regards  the  exports,  is 
added  10  per  cent  for  charges  of  shipment.  The  custom-house  returns  are  generally  underrated. 


Imports  into  Odessa,  in  each  Year  from  1836  to  1838. 
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Quantities  and  Value  of  Exports  from  Odessa,  in  each  Year  from  1836  to  1838. 


Value  of  Exports  from,  and  Imports  into,  the  Port  of  Odessa,  in  the  different , 
Years,  from  1802,  1804,  1805,  1812,  1814,  and  to  1839  inclusive.  '/ 


YEARS. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

YEARS. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

roubles. 

1,534,000 

719,000 

1825 

20,029,000 

8,424,000 

2,339,000 

1,223,000 

1820 

14,711,000 

9,123,000 

3,399,000 

2,150,000 

1827 

18,479,000 

12,709,000 

1812 

1,855,000 

2,105,000 

1828 

1,073,000 

0,193,000 

7,220,000 

4,880,000 

1829 

(>,794,000 

1815 

14,004,000 

4,310,000 

1830 

27,031,000 

18 1 G 

37,717,000 

4,204,000 

1831 

20,003,000 

12,351,000 

1817 

41,930,000 

19,710,000 

29,108,000 

14,983,000  - 

20,535,000 

14,191,000 

1833 

24,552,000 

14,381,000 

1819 

15,225,000 

8,398,000 

1834 

19,273,000 

14,989,000 

1820 

10,581,000 

7,729,000 

1835 

23,981,000 

17,539,000 

1821 

10,088,000 

0,005,000 

1830 

34,301,000 

18,282,000 

1822 

13,008,000 

7,210,000 

1837 

33,420,000 

19,231,000 

’  1823 

15,913,000 

8,554,000 

1838 

38,380,000 

21,309,000 

1824 

13,039,000 

0,940,000 

1839 

48,030,350 

The  total  official  value  of  imports  reduced  to  sterling  money  was  declared  for  1840  at 
962,018/.  sterling,  and  in  1841  at  920,156/.  sterling ;  and  of  exports  in  1 840  at  1,986,526/. 
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Account  of  the  Arrivals  of  Wheat  at  Odessa  from  the  Interior  of  Russia  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Present  Century. 


1801 

Arrived  53,142  chetwerts. 

1802  .  .  . 

„  285,106 

1803 

494,838 

1804—13  .  .  . 

„  1,898,567 

„  Average  184,836  chetwerts  a  year. 

1814—23 

„  6,800,000 

„  '  „  680,000 

1824—33  .  . 

„  7,279,000 

„  „  727,900 

1834 

„  691,000 

1835  .  .  . 

„  378,100 

1836 

„  878,700 

1  1837  .  .  . 

„  950,498 

I  1838 

„  1,241,000 

K  1839  .  .  . 

„  .  1,159,000 

_ 

1  1840 

„  680,000 

— T 

Vessels,  with  Cargoes  and  with  Ballast,  which 


arrived  at  the  following  Ports,  from  1827 
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Navigation  of  Odessa  in  1839. 


ARR 

IV  ED. 

DEPA 

RTF.D. 

description. 

Vessel.. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

British  . . 

305 

75,009 

3,530 

* 

200 

2,9GG 

Russian . 

H 

23855 

14 

’i’rs2 

1,103 

20,940 

Austrian . 

00,517 

301,520 

Sardinian . 

Greek . 

French  ■» . 

U4 

22822 

1.GG9 

1W1B 

uoS 

42,000 

Ottoman,, . 

Neapolitan'  . . 

.  -18 

2,499 

1,202 

80 

s 

iji! 

Vide 

Hanovertau  . 

G28 

39 

Remarks. 

028 

15,000 

Swedish  . . 

G22  i 

Belcian  . . 

5G8  I 

3? 

■  jjj 

1 

3,100 

Prussian  . 

American . . 

310 

10 

]  ■ 

slo 

10 

3,300 

Mecklenburg . . 

Walachian  . 

Saroiot . 

l 

1  1 

11 

i 

l 

*184 

fl 

1,200 

Portuguese . . . 1 

1 

190 

11 

1 

190 

■  1I1 

1,050 

Total . 

1000 

240,557 

12,942 

1,173,950 

217,087  , 

11.425 

i  2,011,425* 

*  The  total  values  arc  obtained  from  tbO  cuatoru-hounc,  aud  may  lie  supposed  a«  generally  underrated. 


As  heretofore  no  means  are  possessed  to  distinguish  the  value  of  imports  under  the 
several  flags,  and  that  of  exports  only,  from  some  of  the  consulates. 

-  To  the  custom-house  estimate  of  the  exports  10  per  cent  have  been  added  for  charges 
on  shipments. 

The  principal  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1839  consist  of  wheat,  301,901  quarters  ;  lin¬ 
seed,  101,300  quarters  ;  tallow,  8695  casks  ;  wool,  2,859,732  lbs". ;  honey,  50,472  lbs. ; 
and  staves,  28,289  pieces.  - 

Of  the  305  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Odessa,  244  came  in  in  ballast.  The 
rest  brought  coals  and  ballast. 

Navigation  of  Odessa  in  1840. 


As  heretofore  no  means  are  found  to  distinguish  the  value  of  imports  under  the  several 
flags  ;  and  that  of  exports  only  from  some  of  the  consulates. 

In  the  custom-house  estimate  of  the  exports,  10  per  cent  are  here  added  for  the  charges 
of  shipment. 

During  this  year,  the  following  articles  have  been  shipped  to  Great.  Britain  : 

Wheat,  176,860  quarters;  linseed,  90,455  quarters;  tallow,  16,019  casks,  equal  to 
7842'  tons;  hemp,  118  tons;  wool,  7199  bales,  or  2,496,996  lbs.;  bristles,  2840  lbs.; 
salted  tongues  and  hams,  9252  lbs.;  staves,  10,362  pieces. 

The  above  returns  are  made  up  from  the  bills  of  lading  exhibited  in  the  consular  office. 
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Imports  and  Exports  at  the  Port  of  Odessa  during  the  Years  1840, 1841,  and  1 842. 


Imports. 

<i  1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Raw  cotton 

.  .  cwt.  25,745  . 

.  8,597 

.  20,631 

Cotton  twist  . 

•  „  2,284 

2,388 

.  2,133 

Raw  silk  . 

.  .  ,,  255  . 

512 

429 

Tea  .  .  .  . 

..  „  267 

639 

897 

Coffee 

.  .  „  4,785  . 

3,331 

.  4,333 

Sugar,  refined  ; 

.  „  15,479 

13,635 

.  24,111 

-  raw 

.  .  „  1,269  . 

2,248 

.  1,733 

Olive  oil 

.  „  11,266 

18,377 

.  40,977 

Olives  .  .  . 

•  •  „  2,755  . 

3,916 

.  3,829 

Pepper .... 

5,688 

3,0.76 

.  3,824 

Tobacco  . 

.  .  „  2,704  . 

2,683 

.  2,179 

Dried  fruit  . 

.  •  „  102,770 

103,567 

.  74,925 

Tinplates  and  lead  . 

.  .  „  179  . 

653 

.  5,890 

Wood  for  furniture 

4,989 

5,327 

.  11,678 

Salt 

.  .  tons  20,402  . 

106 

Wine  .... 

hogsheads  19,284 

23,680 

.  10,659 

Ditto'  .  .  .  .  ' 

.  bottles  33,860  . 

66,622 

.  49,217 

Rum  .  . 

.  gallons  6,536 

7,089 

.  6,423 

Colouring  materials  . 

.  value  £  29,524  . 

10,635 

.  17,385 

Drugs . 

26,613 

10,430 

.  27,000 

Manufactures  . 

„  163,124  . 

145,893 

.  111,689 

Sundries  . 

„  133,763 

89,663 

/' 

.  198,043 

Coin,  gold,  and  silver 

81,533  . 

115,871 

.  117,694 

Total  value  of  imports  for  1840,  962,018/.— 1841,  920,156/.— 1842, 

98/ 

,510/.,  ac- 

cording,  to  the  official  report  from  the  custom-houso. 

Exports.  '  1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

Wheat  .  .  . 

.  quarters  568,055  . 

.  . 

518,667 

.  621,664 

Rye  .... 

1,807  - 

Barley  .... 

„  6,668  . 

3,047 

Oats 

7,843 

Indian  com  . 

62,850  . 

9,066 

.  1,288 

Peas  ... 

„  3,543 

2,215 

.  2,385 

Flour  .... 

.  10,057 

Linseed 

”  124,973 

60,603 

.  47,896 

Ilernpsccd  '!* 

503  . 

.  4,009 

Wool  ... 

cwt.  31,426 

40,401 

.  45,858 

Hides  .  .  , 

.  10,521 

Hemp  and  flax  . 

tons  190 

314 

83 

Tallow  .... 

„  6,222  . 

5,932 

.  9,256 

Potashes  •  . 

126 

251 

21 

Iron  . 

176  . 

252 

49 

Copper 

.  ‘  „  23 

47 

.  -  47 

Cables  and  cordage 

cwt.  13,375  . 

11,227 

.  7,231 

Wax 

819 

976 

253 

Butter  .... 

•  » 

344 

Caviare 

.  „  380 

265 

995 

Candles  .  .  . 

•  „ 

.  2,873 

Staves,  timber,  deals,  &c. 

.  value  £  22,255 

2,672 

.  1,900 

Gold  twist  and  spangles  . 

7,155  . 

4,392 

.  18,173 

Manufactured  articles . 

„  8,196 

6,850 

.  17,275 

Sundries 

„  82,310  . 

65,460 

.  24,882 

Total  value  of  exports  for  1840,  1,986,526/. — 1841, 
according  to  the  official  Report  of  the  custom-house. 


1,792,962/.— 1842,  1,881,505/., 
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Imports  at  Odessa,  by  British  Ships,  from  Great  Britain,  in  1842  . 


This  return  is  madefrom  inquiry  at  the  custom-house — -no  better  means  are  possessed, 
the  shipmasters  not  being  bound  to  deliver  copies  of  their  manifests  to  the  consulate. 
Return  of  Exports  from  Odessa-shipped  for  the  Ports  of  Great  Britain  in 
1840,  1841,  and  1842. 

1840.  1841.  1842. 

Wheat  ....  quarters  176,860  .  .  .  115,098  .  .  .  200,592 

Oats  .  .  „ .  2,342 

Indian  corn  .  .  .  „  3,442  .  .  .  1,755  .  ...  — 568- 

Peas  .....  „  253  .  .  45 

Linseed  .  .  .  .  „  90,456  .  .  .  12,258  .  .  .  11,252 

Rapeseed  .  ....  „  2,008  .  .  5,585  .  .  402 

Tallow  .....  tons  7,842  .  .  .  4,765  .  .  .  8,851 . 

Hemp  .  .  .  .  -  .  „  118.  .  .  287  .  .  45 

Flax  .  .  .  4£ 

Wool  ;  -  .  .  .  .  cwt.  22,294  .  .  22,258  ."  .  17,540 

Bristles . .  25 

Tongues  and  hams  .  .  *  „  82 

Staves  .  .  .  pieces  10,362  \ 

Bones  .  .  .  .  tons  ....  110  .  .  *  1 4.3 

Horns  ....  number  ...  ...  20.788 

The  above  quantities  are  extracted  from  the  bills  of  lading  inscribed  in  the  Consular 
Register  of  Clearances. 

Return  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Import  sent  from  the  Port  and  Town  of 
Odessa  into  the  Interior  of  the  Empire  in  1840, 1841,  and  1842,  on  Payment 
of  DutieSj  at  the  rate  of  four-fifths  of  the  Duties  of  the  General  Tariff;  the  . 
remaining  one-fifth  having  been  already  paid  on  all  Imports  when  brought 
to  Odessa. 


Raw  cotton 

cwt. 

1840. 

16,860 

1841. 

.  .  15,360 

1842. 

.  117,254 

Cotton  twist  .  .  . 

1,187 

.  1,640 

1,529 

Raw  silk  . 

'  „ 

255 

.  .  512 

434 

Coffee . 

‘  „ 

1,220 

.  .  758 

.  1,146 

Olive  oil  ' . 

16,180 

.  .  14,278 

.  29,252 

Olives  .  .  .  .  . 

„ 

2,632 

.  1,823 

.  1,879 

Pepper  and  spices 

„ 

2,671 

.  .  2,040 

.  3,175 

Tobacco  .  .  .  . 

1,648 

.  2,683 

.  2,179 

Fruit  .... 

59,357 

.  .  40,592 

-.  63,729 

Wood  for  furniture  .  . 

2,842 

2,053 

787. 

Salt 

Wine . 

tons 
value  £ 

12,724 

27,432 

.  25,869 

.  18,400 

Colouring  materials  .  ■  . 

■  » 

29,835  . 

.  .  8,923  . 

.  9,853 

Drugs  .  .  .  .  . 

17,085 

.  10,017 

.  45,403 

Manufactures  . 

4,948  . 

.  .  10,259  . 

.  10,723 

Sundries,  including  rum,  por¬ 
ter,  &c.  . 

20,220  . 

.  .  23,082  . 

;V  1428^917 

Total  ?alue  £  425,326  .  .  £386,803  £516,617 

The  above  return  was  obtained  from  the  custom-house.  ’  Z 

vol.  n.  4  k  //  . 
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Return  of  Duties  levied  at  Odessa  in  1841  and  1842. 
Levied  for  the  Imperial  Treasury: 

1841. 

On  imports  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  empire  at  £• 

of  the  general  duties,  according  to  the  tariff  .£90,437  . 

For  the  12  per  cent  additional  duty  .  .  .  7,434  .  . 

For  ditto  ditto  on  the  £  duties  on  all  imports  entered 

for  the  town,  &c.  &c .  9,464  . 

On  foreign  salt  . . 16,103 

■  On  exports . .  25,932  . 

Dues  for  the  Richelieu  Lyceum  .  .  .  .3,100 


.  108,952 
.  9,341 


Levied  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Town:  ■ 


£  152,470 
1841. 


On  all  imports  entered  from  abroad  for  the  town  at  £  of 

the  tariff  duties . £76,300 

Dues  on  grain  exported  .  .  .  .  .  .1,712 

Port  charges  ........  1 ,946 

Levied  for  lighthouses  ......  689 

Total  ■  . 

The  total  amount  of  duties  in  1840  \\ 
custom-house. 


167,521 

1842. 


1,989 

2,060 

663 


.  £233,117  ....  252,002 
s  254,1267.,  according  to  official  report  from  the 

Return  of  the  extreme  Prices  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Import  and  Export, 
and  of  the  extreme  Rales  of  Exchange  and  Freights  at  Odessa,  in  1841  and 
1842. 


Raw  cotton  (Smyrna) 
Cotton  twist 
Relined  sugar 
Coffee 
Olive  oil 
Wheat 
Rye  • 

Barley 
Oats 
Linseed 
Tallow  . 

Common  wool,  washed 
Isigay  wool,  washed . 
Merino  wool,  washed 


On  London . 
„  Paris 
„  Vienna  . 


To  England 


0  0  5£ 
0  0  9 
0  1  8 


0  0  4}  per  pound. 


0  0  6$ 

0  0  5} 

0  19  4  per  quarter. 


0  12 
0  12 
1  15 
1  10 


0  0  8 
Oil 


per  cwt. 
4£  per  pound. 


exchanges  in  both  years. 

Highest.  Lowest. 

.  '  6  rbls.  50  c,  silver  per  £  to  5  r.  87  c.  silver. 
.  426  fr.  per  100  rbls.  silver  „  402  fr. 

.  163  conv.  flo.  per  lOOr.  silver,,  154  conv.  flo. 

FREIGHTS. 

Highest.  Lowest.  _ 

"  r  75 s .  35s.  per  ton. 


,  Marseilles  . 

,  Leghorn 
,  Trieste 
,  Constantinople 


5s.  3d.  per  quarter. 
3J  fr.  per  charge. 

30  soldi  per  sack. 

28  kreuzers  per  stair. 
40  paras  per  kilo. 
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The  foregoing  is  made  up  from  the  reports  of  sworn  brokers. 

The  lowest  prices  of  grain  stated  have  not  appeared  in  the  consular  weekly  returns,  of 
prices,  being,  for  parcels  of  quality  and  condition,  unfit  for  exportation. 

Extract  from  Consul  Yeames’s  Reports  for  the  Years  1841  and  1842. 

“  The  import  trade  in  particular  is  of  a  nature  to  afford  little  matter  for  remark,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  prohibitive  system. 

“  The  manufacturing  districts  are  at  too  great  a  distance  to  draw  thei"  raw  materials 
through  this  quarter;  and  foreign  manufactured  goods  arc  considered  to  be  mostly  limited 
to  the  consumption  of  Odessa  itself,  which,  by  privilege,  is  relieved  from  the  same  prohibitions. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  a  much  larger  amount  goes  into  the  country,  and 
is  brought  from  abroad  to  Odessa,  than  the  value  which  appears  upon  the  returns. 

“  Great  numbers  xome  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  dress  ;  and  the  town  docs 
in  consequence  abound  in  tailors  and  milliners.  The  tastes  and  extravagant  habits  of  the 
Russian  gentry  are  here  freely  indulged ;  and  perhaps  in  no  other  place,  relatively  to  its 
state  of  society,  is  so  much  expended  in  this  way. 

“  The  bulk  of  tbe  manufactured  goods  consumed  here  is  decidedly  British,  which  have  in 
a  great  measure  d liven  away  the  French  and  German. 

“  As  to  Russian  manufactures  they  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  here.  The  largest 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  continue  to  be  deficiently  supplied,  even  with  the  home 
manufactures,  and  their  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  look  to  the  fairs  for  a  periodical  provision. 
Those  fairs  arc,  therefore,  very  numerous,  but  their  necessity  shows  the  unadvanced  state  of 
national  prosperity.  I  may  hero  mention  that  the  article  of  stockings  is  not  yet  in  ge¬ 
neral  use  in  the  classes  above  the  common,  comprising  the  officers  of  the  army  who  replace 
them  by  wrappers. 

“  The  operations  of  the  now  tariff  will  not  materially  affect  the  trade  of  Odessa ;  as  it 
will  be  subjected  only  to  one-fifth  of  the  additional  duties. 

“  The  export  trade  of  Odessa,  if  not  stationary,  has  been  tending  to  decrease,  not  so 
much  from  the  absence  of  demand  as  from  a  deficiency  of  production  at  a  reasonable  price. 

“  The  price  of  wheat  was  kept  up  alone  by  the  demand  from  England,  though  of  the 
.518,607  quarters  exported,  only  lid, 098  quarters  were  shipped  direct  for  British  ports. 
The  bulk  of  the  wheat  here  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  goes  to  Turkey  and  some  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  ports. 

“  A  large  quantity  of  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Greek  shipping  is  exclusively  employed  in 
the  corn  trade  of  the  Black  Sea. 

“  The  production  of  wheat  in  this  country  has  not  increased,  notwithstanding  the  high 
prices  that  have  ruled  for  several  years  exceeding  what  has  been  considered  remunerating 
prices. 

“  The  quantity  of  wheat  at  present  on  hand  for  shipment  to  England  in  the  spring,  is 
about  75,000  quarters  ;  the  cost  of  which  on  board  will  exceed  33s.  per  quarter. 

“  Oilseeds  are  becoming  an  important  article  of  export  from  the  Russian  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea;  but  the  crops  of  1841  and  the  preceding  autumn  having  been  veiy  scanty,  the 
export  has  fallen  off  considerably,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  last  year  diverted  from 
England  to  Fiance,  where  the  failure  of  the  olive  crop  has  led  to  the  use  of  linseed  oil  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  by  a  new  process. 

“  The  quality  of  the  Black  Sea  linseed  is  very  fine,  and  fetches  a  higher  price  than 
that  from  the  Baltic.  The  price  here  has  been  seldom  (throughout  the  year)  under  40s. 
per  quarter.  The  rapesccd  of  this  country  is  wild  or  self  sown,  and  is,'  therefore,  of  vory 
inferior  quality.  j,..'. 

“  Tallow  being  mostly  the  produce  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  a  great  part  of 
its  export  would  be  through  her  southern  ports,  were  it  not  for  the  large  capital  employed; 
which  diverts  it  to  the  north.  This  course  commenced  before  the  Black  Sea  ports  „wejie 
opened,  and  long  habit  has  confirmed  it.  Besides  which  the  tallow  markets  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  London  are  often  made  the  field  of  gambling  transactions,  wherein  buyers  and 
sellers  have  no  view  to  deliveries;  an  excitement  is  thus  created  tending  still  more  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  disregard  to  the  real  interests  of  the  trade  itself. 

“  The  ivool  trade  in  this  country  has  been  extremely  depressed  by  the  absence  of  de- 
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mand  within  and  without  the  country.  The  production  of  the  Hue  wools  is  not  great,  and 
its  increase  may  have  for  a  long  time  been  checked  by  the  present  discouragement  excited 
by  the  success  of  a  few  intelligent  and  thrifty  foreigners  who  first  engaged  in  this  pursuit  at 
an  early  period  and  under  very  favourable  circumstances.  The  Russian  landholders  adopted 
extravagant  notions  on  the  subject,  and  formed  establishments  of  Merino  sheep  on  a  very 
largo  scale,  without  considering  the  extraordinary  means,' which  are  at  times  indispensable 
for  their  support.  As  they  were  at  first  impatient  for  large  profits,  so  now  they  are  utterly 
disgusted  with  reverses,  arising  in  part  from  their  inability  to  meet  unexpected  expenses. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  an  immense  number  of  Merino  sheep  were  last  year  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  their  skins  and  tallow.  It  is  still  a  question  if  the  production  of  the  fine  wools  can 
be  largely  undertaken  with  safety  and  profit  on  the  steppes  of  Russia,  by  reason  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  drought  and  of  the  severe  winters,  both  common  to  this  climate.  The  difficulty  and 
cost  of  making  hay  arc  extremely  great  in  consequence  of  scanty  herbage  and  of  want  of 
hands,  whilst  it  frequently  happens  that  the  sheep  are  to  be  kept  under  shelter  and  fed  dim¬ 
ing  three  or  four  months.  Several  suclrwintcrs  have  been  consecutive.  ... 

“  The  question  of  shipping  required  in  the  Black  Sea  for  the  trade  with  England,  neces¬ 
sitated  a  combination,  which,  under  present  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  principal  obstacles 
to  its  progress  and  prosperity,  causing  such  enormous  variations  in  the  rates  of  freight  winch 
took  place  last  year,  when  they  ranged  from  35*.  to  7 5s.  per  ton. 

“  The  same  uncertainty  prejudices  alike  the  British  ship  which  comes  seeking  freight. 

“  The  exchanges  at  Odessa  arc  chiefly  ruled  by  those  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  bills  on 
London,  drawn  here,  arc  generally  sent  for  negotiation,,  of  winch  the  proceeds  are  remitted 
back  in  transfers  on  the  branch  imperial  bank. 

“  There  are  tellers  of  bills  on  the  Exchange  of  this  place,  but  operations  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  restricted  since  the  stoppage  of  the  smuggling  trade  formerly  carried  on  from 
countries  which  gave  rise  then  to  a  constant  call  for  remittances.  There  'are  many  very 
wealthy  Greek  merchants  at  Odessa,  but  in  general  the  present  state  of  credit  is  weak. 

“It  has  been  said  that  what  is  most  wanted  for  the  prosperity  of  this  country  are  good 
roads  and  an  improved  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and  a  stimulus  to  their  industry,  by  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Of  the  latter  benefit  the  people  arc  entirely 
unconscious. 

“  The  attempts  made  by  the  local  governments  at  such  improvements  (at  least  in  these 
parts,  the  most  fertile  of  the  empire')  have  always  been  failures,  whether  from  the  poverty 
of  the  finances,  or  a  want  of  earnestness. 

“  It  is  notorious  that  every  public  work,  in  the  shape  of  a  bit  of  causeway  or  a  bridge,  is 
considered  a  nuisance,  because  it  is  sure  to  become  a  new  or  greater  obstruction. 

“  I  have  stated,  and  I  can  with  confidence  again  affirm,  that  at  present  no  progress  of 
improvement  is  visible  in  this  country',  and  that  its  power  of  production  is  stationary,  if  it  be 
not  falling  oft".” — ’Odessa,  1842. 


Navigation  of  Odessa  in  1841. 
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The  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  are  obtained  from  the  local  custom-house, 
to  that  of  the  exports  10  per  cent  being  here  added  for  the  charges  of  shipment 

Of  the  174  arrivals,  40  had  coals,  105  were  in  ballast,  23  had  ihanufacturcs,  1  manu¬ 
factures  and  sugar,  4  wine,  and  1  coffee. 

Of  the  176  departures,  7  had  wool  and  tallow,  6  wool  and  wheat,  6  wool,  2  wool  and 
linseed,  1 10  wheat,  1  wheat  and  linseed,  1  wheat  and  bones,  2  seed  and  wheat,  2  wheat 
and  peas,  3  linseed,  29  tallow,  and  7  ballast. 

“The  import  trade  at  Odessa  in  1842,  exceeded  by  a  trifling  amount  that  of  the 
two  preceding  years,  in  consequence  of  the  larger  quantities  of  olive  oil  and  refined 
sugar  introduced.  Of  these  articles,  the  first  is  almost  wholly  carried  Into  the  country 
even  as  far  as  Moscow;  while  the  consumption  of  the  latter  is  confined  by  the  tariff  to 
this  town,  though  a  part  may  no  doubt  be  smuggled  out  of  it.  In  wine  there  was  a 
considerable  falling  off ;  and  so  there  appears  to  have  been  likewise  in  manufactures  ;  but 
on  this  head  the  official- report  maybe  distrusted,  as  precise^  information  can  hardly  bo 
obtained.  The  ships  that  carry-out  4nanufacturcd  goods  from  British  and  other  ports 
for  Odessa,  seldom  bring  them  to  their  destination,  the  importers  here  preferring  to  have 
them  transhipped  in  the  Bosphorus,  into  ^he  steamers  which  run  between  Constantinople 
and  this  place;  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  certain  facilities  accorded  in  favour  of 
the  steam  navigation,' for  the  custom-house  entries,  whereby  some  vexatious  formalities 
are  avoided. 

“A  new  item  in  the  return,  that  of  opium,  for  the  value  of  25,000/.,  would  have  de¬ 
served  more  particular  notice,  were  its  future  introduction  not  arrested  by  a  duty,  which 
has  come  into  force  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  This  drug,  imported  from 
Smyrna,  was  sent  to  Moscow,  destined  for  the  caravans  going  to  Kiakhta.  The  duty 
now  imposed  is  40  silver  roubles  per  pood,  equal  to  3s.  6  d.  per  pound  English,  which  is 
considered  as  implyUhg  prohibition. 

“  The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  was  621,664  quarters  ;  200,592  quarters  were  for 
England,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  for  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseilles,  and  other  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  purchases  for  British  account  had,  in  most  part,  been  made  late 
in  the  autumn  of  1841,  though  the  shipments  were  long  delayed  by  reason  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  navigation  in  the  winter  :  those  for  the  Mediterranean  were  on  the  other  hand 
made,  in  great  part,  after  the  cessation  of  demand  for  England,  and  when  prices  had 
receded  from  30s.  and  32s.  to  22s.  and  20s.  per  quarter.  The  grain  speculations  were 
throughout  unsuccessful,  but  those  for  England  were  nothing  less  than  ruinous.  The 
commission  merchants  here  were  however  not  involved  in  the  losses,  for  they  were  in  time 
to  detain  the  wheat,  and  by  its  resale  to  cover  their  unpaid  drafts.  In  this  manner 
many  ships  that  came  chartered,  found  no  cargoes,  and  had  to  participate  in  the  dis¬ 
asters  that  ensued:  more  than  twenty  vessels  were  thus  circumstanced  in  one  concern.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  prices  of  wheat  in  this  place  are  affected  much  more  by  a  demand 
from  England  than  from  other  countries,  for  the  English  agent  goes  into  the  market 
with  orders  in  hand,  which  are  to  bo  hastily  executed,  more  regard  being  had  to  time 
than  to  price,  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuating  duty  hr  England  ;  whereas  those  engaged 
in  the  regular  trade  for  the  Mediterranean,  purchase  at  leisure,  and  have  even  supplied 
the  English  purchasers from  their  own  stores,  securing  to  themselves  an  immediate  profit. 
A  new  feature  in  the  grain  trade  of  1842  was  the  arrival  here  of  about  5000  quarters  of 
wheat  from  Austrian  Galicia,  which  came  down  the  Dniester  as  far  as  Mayac,  and  thence 
to  Odessa  overland.  The  duty,  on  wheat  brought  into  Itussia  over  the  land  frontier  is  one 
rouble,  paper  money,  per  chetwert,  which  at  the  exchange  of  22  roubles  per  pound  sterling, 
is  Is.  3d.  per  quarter;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  this  duty  will  bo  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  if  such  importation's  are  continued  to  any  large  amount.  The  excess  in  the  export 
of  tallow  was  neither  caused  by  a  more  active  demand,  nor  by.  an  increased  power  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  for  hitherto  the  supply  has  never  come  up  to  the  demand,  and  at  times,  cattle  smd 
sheep  are  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  mere  distress.  In  the  present  instance,  the  supply 
was  facilitated  by  an  accidental  circumstance;  the  carriage  of  much  tallow  made -in  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  destined  for  the  St.  Petersburg  market,  having  been  prevented  by 
the  state  of  the  roads  in  the  late  unusually  mild  winter,  sales  were  therefore  made'  to  the 
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Odessa  merchants,  •who  hitherto  have  attempted  in  vain  thus  to  extend  their  share  in  this 
trade,  and  who  now  hope  that  those  transactions  may  lead  henceforward  to  a  partial  diver¬ 
sion  from  its  long-accustomed  course.  Notwithstanding  that  the  ex-portation  of  wool  has 
not  fallen  off,  the  owners  of  Merino  sheep  complain  of  extreme  distress,  arising  from  low 
prices  and  from  several  disadvantages  natural  to  this  country,  under  which  it  is  difficult  for 
these  establishments  to  prosper.  They  have,  however,  been  signally  favoured  by  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  two  last  winters,  during  which  their  flocks  were  kept  upon  open  pasture.  A 
transaction  too,  which  took  place  in  October,  seems  to  promise  a  new  source  of  profit  to 
them.  A  sale  was  made  by  Mr.  Baguer,  the  owner  of  a  fine  flock  in  the  vicinity  of  Kertch, 
of  two  thousand  Merino  sheep  to  the  sultan.  They  were  carried  in  five  vessels  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  they  arrived  in  perfect  condition,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  It  is  thought, 
thatrin  Asia  Minor  arc  united  the  most  necessary  circumstances  favourable  to  flic  production 
of  fine  wools ;  and  if  the  example  set  by  the  sultan  should  open  the  way.  to  such  under¬ 
takings,  the  owners  here  will  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  stocks. 

“  The  rates  of  freight  fluctuated  as  usual  in  these  ports, .  having  ranged  between  65s.  to 
35s.  per  ton,  great  losses  were  incurred  by  the  chartered  ships,  which  found  no  cargoes,  and 
which  after  the  •  expiration  of  their  ‘  lay  days,’  accepted  low  freights  here,  and  had  to 
claim  the  differences  of  their  original  charterers  in  England,  in  most  cases  bankrupts,  by  the 
failure  of  grain  speculations.  In  general  and  in  all  its  branches,  the  trade  of  these  ports  in 
1 842  was  not  prosperous,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  prospects  for  the  present  one  have 
not  yet  brightened.” — Odessa,  March  1,  1843. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  trade  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  for  the  years  1840, 
1841,  and  1S42,  drawn  up  by  a  mercantile  house  at  Taganrog:  viSi. — 

EXPORTS. 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

.Wheat  '. 

qrs. 

557,326 

qrs. 

460,000 

qrs. 

536,200 

Linseed  . 

44,328 

52,000 

52,705 

Wild  rapesoed 

37,014 

J, 

40,400  . 

28,952 

Wool  . 

lbs. 

2,170,560 

lbs. 

2,665,600  fine 

lbs. 

568,000 

- ditto  unw 

n  shod 

255,600 

- -  common 

2,465,296 

- ditto,  un 

vashed- 

614,160 

Dry  hides  . 

261,396 

Tallow  . 

cwt. 

8,300 

cwt. 

3,200 

cwt. 

.  1,700 

Caviare 

6,740 

99- 

8,750 

7, 

10,884 

Butter  . 

4,180 

J  J 

2,450 

4,097 

Cordage  . 

5,889 

Tufts  . 

4,710 

’  Iron 

tons 

2,890 

tons 

2,500 

tons 

3,446 

The  exportation  of  1842  amounting  in  value  to  r.  10,643,000  assign  j  at  the  exchange 
of  r.  21.60  per  pound  sterling, -492, 731/.  sterling. 

Wheat. — The  last  harvest  was  much  more  abundant  than  that  of  the  year  1841  ;  and 
the  quality  of  the  hard  in  general  is  considered  superior,  though  deficient  in  colour,  the 
grain  having  in  a  certain  degree  suffered  by  wet  weather  during  the  harvest.  The  Marioupol 
soft  wheat  or  ghirca  was  on  the  contrary,  very  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  and 
the  shipments  were  very  limited,  of  which  none  were  directed  to  Great  Britain.  The  prices 
which  ruled  during  the  year  were  from  17  to  19  roubles  per  clictwert,  equal  to  26s.  2d.  to 
28s,  8 d.  per  quarter,  free  on  board  at  Kertch.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  soft  wheat  of 
the,  A  we,  of  which  only  a  few  thousand  chetwerts  have  as  yet  been  brought  to  market, 
which  were  sold  at~r.  13.75,  equal  to  21s.  9 d.  per  quarter,  on  board  at  Kertch.  The  ship¬ 
ment,  of  hard  wheat  during  the  spring  to  Great  Britain,  consisted  of  purchases  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1841,  which  had  been  stored  here  for  want  of  shipping.  The  quantity  amounted 
to  about  25,000  quarters,  and  cost,  on  an  average,  32s.  per  quarter,  free  on  board  at  Kertch. 
No  other  shipments  to  England  were  made  later  in  the  year.  The  disposable  stock  on  the 
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spot  at  the  end  of  year,  amounted  to  about  24,000  quarters ;  but  this  lias  been  diminished 
by  the  purchases  of  about  11,000  quarters  by  a  Genoese  house,  at  15  to  16^  roubles,  equal  to 
24s.  6d.  to  26s.  2d.  per  quarter,  free  on  board  at  Kertcli.  At  Rostoff  there  were  left 
8000  quarters,  and  at  Marioupol  and  Berdiansk  about  35,000  quarters  more,  making  about 
56,000  quarters  disposable  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Linseed. — The  principal  shipments  were  made  during  the  autumn,  for  the  Marseilles 
market,  and  amounted  to  about  30,000  quarters  :  the  greater  part  being  of  the  produce  of 
the  same  year,  and  brought  from  the  Line  and  immediate  vicinity.  Purchases  were  made 
at  25  to  26  roubles  per  chetwert,  equal  to  34s.  Id.  to  35s.  9 d.  per  quarter,'  free  on  board 
at  Kertcli.  Prices  fell  at  the  close  of  the  navigation  to  r.  24,  equal  to  33s.  6d.  per  quarter, 
free  on  board  ;  and  the  inferior  parcels  to  30s.  6d.,  of  which  the  whole  stock  now  existing 
may  amount  to  10,000  or  12,000  quarters.  During  the  mouth  of  November,  purchases  on 
contract  were  made  of  linseed  from  the  Upper  Don,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  free  of 
foreign  grain  and  dirt,  for  deliveries  in  May  and  June  following  in  Rostoff,  with  half  and 
three-quarters  of  the  amount  payable  in  advance  at  a  price  equal  to  about  33s.  6 d.  per 
quarter,  on  board  at  Kertcli.  The  supplies  from  the  Upper  Don  were,  till  last  year,  sent 
to  the  St.  Petersburg,  market ;  but  the  dealers  having  now  found  many  advantages  in 
sending  their  seed  down  the  river  Don  to  Rostoff,  it  lias  opened  a  new  channel  to  our 
trade,  which  is  likely  to  become  very  important. 

Wild  Rapesccd. — The  exportation,  has  considerably  fallen  off,  and  in  all  probability 
will  be  still  less  during  the  present  year,  as  the  production  appears  to  diminish  greatly. 

Wools. — The  fine  qualifies  have  considerably  increased,  and  they  are  likely  to  continue 
so.  While  the  whole  of  the  Merino  wools  were  shipped  to  England,  the  greater  part  of  the 
common  or  Donskoy  was  sent  to  Trieste,  Leghorn,  and  Marseilles.  The  price  of  the  fine 
wools  ruled  at  about  Is.  3d.,  and  of  the  common  from4-irf.  to  4$d.  per  lb.,  free  on  board  at 
Kertcli. 

Tallow. — Some  contracts  have  lately  been  made,  for  delivery  during  winter  and  early  in 
spring,  for  about  400  casks  sheep  tallow,  which  will  stand,  free  on  board  at  Kertcli,  about 
34s.  perewt.  In  our  northern  districts  about  200,000  to  300,000  poods  sheep  tallow,  could 
have  been  purchased  so  as  to  have  stood,  on  board  at  Kertcli,  at  36s.  As  some  of  the 
largest  tallow-melting  establishments  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place,  it  will  become 
the  interest  of  the  sellers  to  dispose  of  their  tallow  for  shipment  here,  rather  than  send  it 
across  the  empire  to  the  more  distant  market  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that 
if  encouragement  were  given,  by  the  receipt  of  orders  for  this  article,  it  might  become  a 
most  important  branch  of  our  trade,  since  there  is  already  a  disposition  shown  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians,  to  prefer  our  market. 

Tho  principal  articles  of  importation,  during  the  last  and  preceding  year,  were, 


“  1841. 

“  '184 

Olive  oil 

.  gallons  81,500 

gallons 

106,700 

Greek  wines  . 

.  .  „  1,021.000 

993,400 

Champagne 

.  bottles  23,700 

bottles 

18,972 

.  .  „  116,600 

99 

44,620 

Dried  fruit .  .  ... 

.  cwt.  24,400 

cwt. 

21,760 

Nuts  .... 

.  .  „  19,600 

18,000 

Caroubes  .... 

41,000 

31,680 

Sugar  .... 

.  .  „  2,200 

„ 

5,980 

Fresh  lemons  and  oranges 

boxes 

10,952 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  and  returned  with  cargoes,  during  the  year  1842, 
amounted  to  342  sail,  of  which  14  were  British. —  Taganrog,  January  27,  1843,  0.  S. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

RUSSIAN  TRANSIT  TRADE  TO  AND  FROM  THE  BLACK  SEA,  AND  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  TRANS-CAUCASIAN  PROVINCES. 

Southern  Russia  enjoyed,  during  the  war,  a  transit  trade  of  considerable 
importance  from  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Austria,  &c„,  through  Brody  and 
the  frontier  customs’  station  of  Radzeviloff ;  or,  when  goods  did  not  enter 
through  the  latter,  by  contraband  fronT'tlie  entrepot  at  Brody,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  'prohibitions  and  high  duties  as  to  importation  into  Russia,  are 
now,  and  have  long  beeri,  evaded  most  extensively  and  successfully,  by  the  Jew- 
of  that  town.  The  duties  on  transit  by  land  into  Russia  were,  by  the  ukase  of 
the  5th  of  June,  1840,  fixed  at  one-eighth  of  the  import  duties  laid  down  in  the 
general  tariff;  and  on  re-exportation,  the  remaining  seven-eighths  were  exacted  in 
order  that  the  export  from  the ‘empire  might  be  carried  into  effect.  This  seven- 
eighths  was,  however,  refunded,'  on  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  the  goods 
having  been  landed  at  the  place  named,  on  exportation. 

The  transit  trade  was  at  its  height  in  1808,  after  the  battle  of  Tilsit,  and 
during  the  armistice  between  the  Porte  and  Russia,  when  its  legal  value  rose  to 
10,787,320  silver  roubles  :  exclusive  of  the  large  amount  which  entered  clan¬ 
destinely  for  home  consumption.  The  legal  transit  trade  has  nearly  ceased,  but 
the  illicit  trade  for  home  use  into  Russia,  by  these  .  frontiers,  has  greatly  aug¬ 
mented,  and  the  legal  import  trade  for  Russian  consumption  has  nearly  disap¬ 
peared,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  ukases  and  penalties  to  prevent  con¬ 
traband. 

The  only  transit  trade  through  the  Russian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  of 
consequence,  was  that  in  common  with  the  direct  export  trade'  to  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  Provinces.  Several  ukases  were  promulgated  regulating  this 
trade.  Some  giving  encouragement  in  the  way  of  placing  upon  the  1st  class  of 
merchants,  all  foreigners,  and  Russians,  who  would  establish  houses  at  Odessa  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  Others  loading  the  trade  with  such  restrictions  that 
the  purchasers  at  the  fairs  of  Leipzic  sent  their  goods  for  the  Black  Sea  and 
Prussia  through  Trieste  in  preference  to  Odessa.  An  ukase  was  issued  in  1831 
to  regulate  the  Trans-Caucasian  trade,  in  order  chiefly  to  meet  the  views  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Hagemeister),  of  the  Russian  manufacturers,  who  urged  that  foreign 
manufacturers  enjoyed  undue  advantages  on  importing  goods  at  Redout-Kale. 
The  provisions  of  this  ukase  are  those  which  chiefly  regulate,  or  rather  en¬ 
train  m  el  the  Trans-Caucasian  trade,  and  which  appears  to  have  ruined  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Redout-Kale.  It  has  with  other  -ukases  extended  the  Russian  tariff,  of 
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prohibitions  and  high  duties  in  most  respects,  on  every  article  imported  into 
Mingrelia  and  Georgia,  and'has  loaded,  even  the  transit  trade,  with  regulations 
which  has  driven  it  from  Redout-Kale  to  Trcbisond  :  exclusive  of  which  the 
expenses  of  landing  goods  at  Redout-Kale  from  the  roads  has  been  greater 
than  at  Trcbisond.  European  merchandize  landed  at  the  former  was  carried  by 
the  following  route  to  Persia,  as  stated  by  the  British  Consul  at  Odessa. 

“  The  distance  from  Redout-Kale  to  Kotais  is  about  80  miles,  and  the  carriage  thus  far 
costs  50  copecs  per  pood.  To  Tiflis  it  is  238  miles,  and  the  carriage  for  the  whole  distance 
costs  from  3^  to  6  paper  roubles  per  pood,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  road 
from  Tiflis  to  Tabriz  leads  by  Mount  Aksibjouk  through  the  village  of  Djelaloglu  ;  then 
by  Mount  Besobdal  through  the  district  of  Abaranpol,  passing  near  Etchmiadzin  on  to 
_Jllmain,_distant*2-l3-miles. — From-Erivan-to-Nalcchivan— 100“miles,  and“from  thence  to 
Tabriz  108  miles  more,  the  route  leading  across  the  Araxcs  at  Julfa  and  through  the 
Persian  town  of  Marantc,  the  whole  distance  between  the  two  provincial  capitals  being 
421  miles.  The  carriage  of  merchandize  along  this  road  is  performed  by  packhorses,  and 
the  cost  from  Tiflis  to  Tabriz  is  one  silver  rouble  per  pood.  But  at  Erivan  and  Nakehivan 
two  silver  roubles  were  exacted  as  a  toll,  and  at  Julfa  20  silver  copecs  more  per  pood  for 
the  passage  of  the  river.  At  Marante  and  Tabriz  goods  pay  a  toll  of  2  silver  roubles  per 
pood,  besides  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  2  per  cent  ;  and  the  more  they  advance  into  Persia, 
the  more  frequent  are  these  exactions:  but  the  Tiflis  traders  have  hitherto  not  attempted  to 
make  deliveries  further  than  at  Tabriz.  There  is  another  route  fronrlvotais  by  the  foit  of 
Bagdat  to  Akalchick,  and  from  thence  by  Akhalkilaki  and  Corner  to  Erivan,  by  which 
the  distance  between  Redout-Kale  and  Tabriz  is  only  235  miles,  instead  of  G59,  as  by  the 
way  of  Tiflis.  It  is  said  that  merchandize  may  bo  sent  to  labriz  by  this  shelter  road, 
for  3  paper  roubles  per  pood,  but  it  is  not  equally  safe  in  consequence  of  marauders  from 
the  Pashalic  of  Akalchick. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  expenses  incidental  to  the  routes  described,  large 
jirofits  have  been  realized  both  at  Tiflis  and  Tabriz  on  the  Leipzic  purchases ;  at 
times,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  and  generally  to  30  and  40  per 
cent,  an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  eagerness  with  which  these  speculations  were  renewed. 
With  time,  and  under  circumstances  more  propitious,  it  may  not,  therefore,  be  too  much  to 
presume,  that  this  trade  might  become  very  successful,  extending  its  relations  not 
only  over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  but  even  to  the  more  distant  regions  of 
central  Asia,  and  thus  accomplishing,  though  in  a  wider  extent  and  through  another  chan¬ 
nel,  the  bold  schemes  which  ninety  years  ago  were  projected  by  British  enterprise  in  the 
Caspian.  Modes  more  economical-than  those  hitherto  pursued  might  doubtless  be  indicated, 
as  well  as  increasing  facilities  obtained,  by  the  improvement  of  the  inland  communications 
from  Iledout-Kale.  When  impediments  were  put  in  the  way  of  the  transit  through  Brody, 
the  Armenian  merchants  immediately  directed  their  merchandize  from  Leipzic  to  Trieste, 
there  to  be  shipped  off ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  bad  the  ukase  of  1821  been 
prolonged;  we  should  at  this  time  have  seen  these  intelligent  traders  making  extensive  pur¬ 
chases  iu  England.” 

M.  Hagemeister  states  distinctly  in  his  work  on  the  Commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea,  that  the  ukase  of  1831  ruined  the  trade  of  Russia  through  Redout- 
Kale  to  Persia. 

The  7th  article  of  that  ukase  declares  that  “  along  the  Trans-Caucasian 
coast  on  the  Black  Sea  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Kouban  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Terek),  the  European  tariff  of  Russia  shall  be  observed  in  all  its  provisions  with 
a  few  enumerated  exceptions and  by  the  8th  article  the  same  Customs  laws 
are  established. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

INTERIOR  NAVIGATION  OF  RUSSIA.; 

Thk  great  rivers,  and  the  canalization,  of  Russia,  open  an  extensive  wat-3 
communication,  during  the  summer,  from  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  the  gulf  of  Riga 
to  the  White  Sea  and  to  the  Caspian,— and  from  the  Caspian  'to  the  White 
Sea, — and  also  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  Caspian,  and  White  Sea.  (See 
the  resources  and  products  •  of  the  provinces  through  which  these  rivers  flow, 
hereafter.) 

Rivers  which  fall  into  the  White  Sea. — The  principal  river  that  falls  into  the 
White  Sea  is  the  Dwina,  which  receives  this  name  on  being  joined  by  the  Yuga 
and  Sukhona,  both  which  take  their  rise  in  the  government,  of  Vologda.  The 
Yuga  becomes  navigable  at  Nckolsk  :  in  spring,  large  barks  laden  with  corn,  go 
down  it  into  the  Dwina ;  but,  in  summer,  this  river  is  only  navigable  for  boats. 
The  Sukhona  takes  its  rise  from  the  lake  of  Kubenski,  in  the  government  of 
Vologda.  The  Vitchegda,  a  great  river,  flows  into  the  Dwina  from  the  east, 
and  the  Vaga  from  the  west,  and  numerous  other  navigable  streams  fall  into  the 
Dwina  in  its  course  north  to  the  sea.  On  the  Dwinasstands  Archangel,  by  which 
the  ancient  commerce  of  Russia  was  carried  on,  and  it  is  now,  the  same  as  for 
centuries  back, — the  principal  river  for  the  inland  and  foreign  trade  from  the 
White  Sea. 

The  Dwina  is  united  from  Vologda  with  the  Neva  and  Baltic,  by  the  Lu- 
binski  canal,  the  Biela  lake  and  the  Onega  lake,  & c.  Its  greatest  affluent  the 
Vitchegda  flows  in  a  navigable  course  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural  mountains  and 
the  government  of  Perm  down  through  the  centre  of  Vologda,  and  this  branch  is 
united  on  the  east  by  the  Severnoi  to  the  Kama  or  great  branch  of  the  Wolga. 
The  Dwina  has  several  other  navigable  branches.  ; 

The  Onega  takes  its  rise  near  the  north  side  of  the  lake  Beilo,  and  falls 
into  the  lake  of-  Voje.  On  passing  through  this  lake,  the  Onega  bears  the 
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name  of  Wid  or  Swid;  and  receives  the  name  of  Onega,  on  having  passed 
through  the  lake  Latcha.  It  carries  down  deals,  &c.  to  the  port  of  Onega. 

The  Mezen  is  another  considerable  stream  which  flows  down  from  Vologda 
into  the  North  Sea,  between  the  town  of  Mezen,  a  place  which  carries  on  a 
coasting  trade.  The  Patcliora  is  another. 

Several  large  rivers  flow  through  Asiatic  Russia  into  the  North  Sea:  of  these 
the  Obi  on  the  east  of  the  Ural  mountains,  is  one  of  the  largest.  It  flows  witli 
•its  branches  through  a  great  part  of  Tartary  and  Siberia  into  the  Arctic  Sea. 
This  river  rises  near  the  frontiers  of  China.  Its  great  branches  are  the  Tchim, 
Tobol,  and  Irtsk  or  Irtish:  the  latter  rises  in  China,  and  flows  through  a  vast,, 
and  in  many' parts,  a  fertile  region,  down  to  Omsk  and  Tobolsk,  joins'  the  Obi 
in  latitude  61  deg.  N.,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Obi  near  the  Arctic  circle.  There 
is  a  clear  passage  during  a  part  of  summer  from  tins  gulf  along  the  coast  to  the 
White  Sea,  and  the  Obi  abounds  with  fish.  This  river  from  where  it  receives 
the  Irtish  is  broad  and  often  impetuous  in  its  course  downwards,  which  is  broken 
by  ledges.  Upwards  in  its  course  through  more  temperate  latitudes  its  naviga¬ 
tion  and  that  of  the  Irtish,  Tobol,  and  Tchim,  extend  convenient  means  of  inland 
carriage  over  vast  regions.  . 

The  Ycnesei  flows  also  out  of  China  by  the  branch  which  bears  its  name  and 
by  another  from  China  into  the  great  lake  Baikal,  into  and  by  the  name  of  the 
Angara,  through  Siberia,  receiving  numerous  large  branches  of  which  the  Nijnei 
is  the  largest.  It  flows  by  a  course  of  nearly  2500  miles  into  the  Arctic  Sea, 
into  which  it  falls  in  latitude  70  deg.  N.  Numerous  towns  and  villa'ges  arise 
along  the  banks  of  the  Yenesei  and  its  branches ;  among  which  are  Irkoutsk  on  the 
Angara  branch  falling  out  of  Lake  Baikal  about  30  miles  below  that  lake.  Popu¬ 
lation,  including  troops,  about  15,000.  Ivraznojarsk,  500  miles  on  the  western 
or  Yenisei  branch,  4000  to  5000  inhabitants.  Menusinsk,  Jeneiseisk,  and  Tu- 
rankask ;  the  latter  within  two  degrees  of  the  Arctic  circle.  The  upper  part  of 
this  great  river  and  its  branches,  is  of  great  commercial  advantage  to  Siberian 
and  Russian  trade.  (See  Resources  and  Trade  of  Siberia,  hereafter.) 

The  next  great  river  is  the  Lena,  which  flows  from  the  frontiers  of  China  and 
falls  into  the  Arctic  Sea  below  the  little  station  of  Bulouk,  in  latitude  71  deg. 
30  min.  N.,  a  distance  following  its  sluggish  and  crooked  course  of  about  2000 
miles.  This  river  is  generally  deep  and  safely  navigable ;  but  of  little  advantage 
below  Yatutsk,  the  capital  of  eastern  Siberia. 

Rivers  which  full  into  the  Baltic  Sea. — The  Kymmcnc  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  near  Frederickstadt,  taking  its  rise  in  Finland;  the  navigation  of  it  is 
very  tedious,  though  short. 

The  Neva  runs  out  of  the  Ladoga  lake,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
below  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  Russia,  both  for  the 
inland  and  foreign  trade.  The  waters  that  run  from  'the  mountains  of  Finland- 
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'and  Olonctz,  gatlicr  into  the  Onega,'  Ilmen,  and  other  lakes  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Ladoga  ’lake;  and  from  the  latter  into  the  Neva,  which 
divides  itself  into  several  branches  at  its  mouth,  running  through  the  city  of  St. 
Petersburg. '  " "  " 

The  Narova  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  nine  miles  below  the  city 
of  Narva,  deriving  its  source  from  the  Peipus  lake,  and  the  numerous  streams 
falling  into  the  latter.,,  '  ' 

The(Pc/7/fl«,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Riga,  by  the  town  of  Pernau,  takes 
in  its  course  the  rivulets  of  Fell  in  andJFenncrn;  and  only  becomes  navigable 
thirty-five- versts  from  its  source.  °  5 

. The  Diina  or  Southern-Dwina,  has  its  source  in  the  government  of  Tver,  not 

far  from  that  of  the  Wolga  and  Dnieper,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Riga,  by  the  city  of 
that  name.  This  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.Seliger,  in 
a  bog,  and  is  increased  by  many  other  rivers  falling  into  it.  There  are  some 
waterfalls  in  the  Dlina';  one  produced  by  a  chalk-cliff,  not  far  above  Riga,  goes 
straight  across  the  river ;  the  navigation  of  it  is  the  most  dangerous  when  the 
water  is  low,  but  the  whole  inland  navigation  of  this  river  is  about  620  miles  long. 

The  Vistula  or  Wcichscl  flows  out  of  Lithuania  and  through  Poland  into. the 
Baltic.  (Sec  Dantzic.)  The  Mcmcl  flows  out  of  Russia,  and  discharges  above 
Mcmcl,  which  sec. 

Rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea.— The  Dnieper  takes  its  rise, in  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Smolensk,  not  far  from  where  the  Wolga,and  Diina  have  their 
sources, — and  passes  south  through  the  governments  of  Smolensk,  White  and 
Little  Russia,  Kieff,  the  Ukraine,’  and  New  Russia,— a  length  of  1500  versts, 
and  at  Otehakoff  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Dnieper  receives  many 
rivers,  which  communicate  with  those  falling  into  the  Baltic.  On  this  river, 
within  the  distance  of  60  versts,  there  were  13  cataracts,  or  obstructions,  inf  the 
centre  of  it;  but  Ihosc  arc  now  removing,  and  three  have  actually  been  re¬ 
moved.  Above  twelve  governments  have  a  communication,  by  water,  with  this 
river.  On  the  cast,  the  Dnieper  receives.,  the  rivers  Sojha,  Desna,  Sula,  Psiol, 
Vorskla,  Orel,  Samara,  and  others,  which  pass  through,  the  governments  of 
Little  Russia,  Koursk,  and  the  Ukraine;  on  the  west  side  the  Beresina  and 
the  Pripetz;  two  .  considerable  rivers,  which  communicate  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Minsk,  Lithuania,  and  Volhynia,  and  promote  the  communication  with 
governments  lying  cast  and  south;  connecting  them  with  the  Vistula,  which 
runs  down  to  Dantzic,  with  the  Njcmen  down  to  Mcmcl,  and  with  the  Diina  to 
Riga;  that  is  to -say,  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  by  three  different  branches. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  Dnieper,  lately 
published  at  Odessa :  (Translation.) 

“  Amongst  the  numerous  an<l"  magnificent  public  works,  as  vast  as  they  arc  useful, 
which  have  during  the  last  fifteen  years  been -commenced  by  Russia,  few  have  more  claim 
upon  public  consideration,  than  those  (now  partly  completed)  undertaken  by  that  govern- 
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ment  with  the  view  to  remove  those  obstacles  which  have  heretofore  rendered. the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Dnieper  exceedingly  dangerous. ' 

“  It  is  well  known  that  this  river  takes  its  rise  amidst  the  woody  regions  in  the  centre 
of  the  empire,  and  after  traversing  the  vast  forests  abounding  in  the  government  otMohileff", 
it  waters  the  distantly  situated  Steppes  of  New  Russia,  previous  to  discharging  itself  into 
the  Black  Sea,  between  Otschakoff  and  Kinboum  below  Kherson. '  The  importance  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Dnieper  will  necessarily  be  more  felt  from  the  moment  when  the  vast  and 
fertile  plains  bordering  the  Black  Sea,  shall  be  more  thickly  peopled.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  central  portions  of  the  empire,  appear  to  have  transported,  by  this  channel,  to  the  ma¬ 
ritime  cities  of  the  south,  all  the  products  which  maybe  wanting  in  the  extensive  regions  of 
New  Russia— more  especially  timber  for  building — iron,  from  the  central  and  northern 
mines — linen,  hemp,  &c. 

“  Unfortunately,  however,  thc'navigation  of  this  majestic  river  is  most  difficult.  Rolling 
._impetuously_ovcr  its  granite  bed.  the  Dnieper  forms,  below  Ekatcrinosloff,  to  an  extent  of 
77  verst-s  those  celebrated  rapius  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Russia.  They 
are  13  in  number,  and  each  apparently  presents  increased  difficulties  in  passing  them  ;  this 
part  of  the  river  being  everywhere  encumbered  with  sandbanks  and  vast  masses  of  detached 
rocks,  amongst  which  the  foaming -waters,  dashing  in  their  rapid  descent  over  these  blocks 
of  granite,,  find  an  outlet  into  the  plains  beneath.  - 

“  It  is  true  that  the  Cossacks  ( Zaporogicns )  do  not  fear  to  trust  themselves  in  their  frail 
barks  amidst  these  dangerous  rapids :  they  lane  in  fact  settled  upon  some  of  the  islands 
placed  in  that  vicinity,  and  have  there  found  a  more  secure  retreat,  from  its  difficulty  of 
access  j  but  larger  and  heavily  laden  vessels,  being  less  easily  steered,  can  seldom  venture 
amongst  such  dangers. 

“  Those  obstacles,  which  nature  seems  to  have  opposed  to  the  navigation  of  the  Dnieper, 
have  necessarily  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  from  the  period  in  which  the 
new  cities,  built  on  the  shores  of  the'  Black  Sea,  grew  into  importance.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  it  was  in  contemplation  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  some  hydraulic 
works  were  then  executed  with  this  intention  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  By 
clearing  away  some  of  the  rocks,  an  attempt  was  made  to  clean  out,  if  not  the  entire  bed  of 
the  river,  at  least  a  sufficient  portion  of  it,  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  channel  extensive 
enough  to  favour  the  navigation.  However,  it  is  only  in  the  spring,  when  the  shoals  are  to 
some  extent  covered  with  water,  that  vessels,  laden,  are  unable,  by  the  rapidity  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  to  pass  over  them  :  but  at  how  much  risk  do  they  make  the  passage!  In  so  level  a 
country  the  wind  frequently  changes  its  quarter  in  the  most  sudden  manner,  and  often  in  the 
midst  of  calm  weather,  it  will  commence  blowing  violently.  Such  storms  (happening  at  a 
moment,  when  the  vessel  impelled  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  will  not  answer  the  helm)  are 
quite  sufficient  to  drive  vessels  out  of  the  only  navigable  channel,  upon  rocks  which  arc  every 
where  found  on  both  sides  of  it. 

“  Consequently,  it  has  been  deemed  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  other  means  in  order  to 
avoid  these  most  dangerous  rapids,  and  it  was  in  this  view,  that  a  canal  with  locks,  (pro¬ 
jected  by  General  Devolant),  was  commenced  in  1799  and  finished  in  1808.  Its  object 
being  to  facilitate,  during  the  period  of  the  low  tides,  the  descent  of  the  rapid,  known  by 
the  name  of  “  Neuassitetshy,”  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 

“  This  undertaking,  however,  not  sufficiently  answering  the  end  proposed,  a  project, 
conceived  upon  a  most  extensive  scale,  was  at  length  made  by  the  direction  of  the  Engi¬ 
neer  Corps,  and  it  was  resolved  immediately  to  put  their  plans  into  operation  in  regard  to 
one  of  these  rapids,  in  order  to  test,  by  experience,  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  embankments. 

“  For  this  purpose  choice  was  made  of  the  rapids  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Staro-Koidahy,  and  the  works  there  were  completed  in  the  year  1837.  In  the  midst  of 
tho  river,  whose  width  at  this  spot  is  about  200  sugenes,  two  dikes,  running  parallel  to  each 
other,  have  been  constructed.  These  dikes  run  out  over  a  space  of  150  saybics,— that  is, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  rapid  to  its  lowest  fall,  enclosing  within  them  a  canal  of  about  15 
.  sagbies  broad.  Tho  bottom  of  this  canal  has  been  entirely  freed  from  all  the  banks  and 
shoals,  with  which  it  was  formerly  beset ;  the  water  falls  rapidly,  but  always  presents  a  smooth 
surface.  The  pilot  is  sure  of  not  meeting  with  any  obstacle  in  this  channel,  and  lie  can 
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enter  it  with  still  greater  confidence,  as  tlie  large  embankments  on  either  side  afford  his 
vessel  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  tranquillity  of  the  water  in  this  canal  forms  a  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  foam  and  breakers  covering  the  surface  of  the  river  beyond  the 
dikes,  and  occasioned  by  its  dashing  over  the  vast  sandbanks,  &c. 

“  One  of  these  dykes,  which  is  nearest  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  entirely  cased 
with  huge  blocks  of  granite  ;  the  other  is  built  with  stones,  which  have  been  placed  upon 
each  other  quite  in  the  rough  state  :  a  method  of  construction  in  itself  much  less  expensive, 
and,  as  proved  by  experience,  of  much  greater  solidity  and  durability.  Neither  the  constant 
action  of  the  current,  nor  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  (the  effect  of  which  is  always  much 
feared)  has,  ns  yet,  in  any  way  damaged  this  embankment,  which  is  by  no  means  of  so  ele¬ 
vated  a  construction  as  tiic  opposite  one.  This  defect  in  building  the  two  dikes  arose  from 
motives  of  economy,  it  not  being  considered  proper  to  encounter  a  too  great  expense  in  the 
execution  of  this  project,  more  especially  as  it  was  viewed  in  some  measure  as  a  great  expe- 
riment,  and  as  one  which Jn.nll  probability. might  ultimately. fail.  Since  then  this  dike  has 
been  much  heightened,  and  two  posts  raised  at  the  principal  extremity  of  the  embankments, 
mark  out,  from  the  distance,  the  spot  at  which  the  pilot  may  safely  enter  this  canal. 

“  Such  great  success  having  attended  this  vast  undertaking,  other  works  of  a  similar 
nature,  will  be  executed  at  various  points  of  these  rapids.” 

The  Bug  flows  through  the  governments  of  Podolia,  and  New  Russia,  and 
falls  into  the  Dnieper  below  its  bar. 

The  Dniester  takes  its  rise  in  Austrian  Galicia,  beyond  the  Russian  domi¬ 
nions,  and  serves  as  a  frontier  dividing  the  governments  of  Podolia,  Volhynia, 
and  New  Russia,  from  Turkish  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia,  and  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  south  of  Ovidipol. 

Rivers  which  fall  into  the  Sea  of  Azof. — The  Don  is  the  only  great  navigable 
river  that  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  takes  "its  rise  in  the  government  of 
Tula,  and  on  the  borders  of  ltiazan,  passes  the  governments  of  Tula,  Riazan, 
TambofT,  Voronejc,  and  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  falls 
into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  after  a  course  of  about  750  miles. 

Rivers  which  f  ull  into  the  Caspian  Sea, — Tlie  Wolga,  the  most  magnificent 
river  in  Europe,  is  the  great  artery  which  facilitates  the  eastern  commerce  of  the 
empire,  being  navigable  from  nearly  its  source,  in  the  government  of  Tver,  near 
the  Dlina  and  the  Dnieper,  quite  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  receiving,  in  its  course, 
the  following  great  rivers:  the  Selisharowka,  Wasusa,  Tverza,  Mologa,  Sheksna, 
ltotorost,  Kostroma,  Unja,  Oka,  Sura,  Vetluga,  Kama,  Samara,  Sarpa,  &c. 
The  Kama,  its  largest  tributary,  rises  in  Viatka  and  flows  through  rich  countries 
almost  1000  miles  before  joining  the  Wolga.  The  Oka  is  the  next  great  stream 
and  traverses  the  provinces  of  Orel,  Tula,  Kaluga,  Moscow,  Riazan,  Tamboff, 
Vladimir,  and  Nijnci-Novgorod. 

Canals. — The  first  of  these  unites  the  rivers  Dwina  and  the  Wolga,  by  the 
Kubenski  canal,  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  and  the  river  Suchona,  which 
falls  into  the  Dwina. 

The  second,  or  the  North  Canal,  by  the  rivers  Vaga  and  Jamza,  unites 
these  and  the  Onega,  Volosta,  and  Mosha ;  and  likewise  unites  the-Dwina  and  the 
Wolga. 

.  Junction  of  the  Baltic  with  the  Caspian  Sea. — A_c anal  unites  the  Neva 
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with  the  Wolga,  by  the  lake  Ilmen  and  the  canal  of  Yishney  Volotshok ;  this 
celebrated  canal  connects  the  Caspian  and  Baltic  Seas,  in  a  navigation  of  1450 
miles;  vessels  laden  at  Astrakan  ascend  the  Wolga  to  Tver,  and  thence  up 
the  Tverza,  where  they  arrive  at  the  canal  through  which  they  pass,  and  then 
descend  to  Novgorod,  thence  downthe  Volkhov  to  the  Ladoga  canal,  and  at 
Schlusselburg  enter  the  Neva,  so  down  to  St.  Petersburg,  without  ever  un¬ 
loading  their  cargoes. 

A  second  canal  unites  the  Neva  with  the  Wolga,  by  the  Ladoga  canal,  and 
by  the  canals  of  Tichwin  and  Sias the  Ticlnvin  canal  joins  the  Sominka 
with  the. Lid  this  river  falls  in  the  Tsehagadosha,  thence  into  the  Mologa,  which 
runs  into  the  Wolga.  The  Svir  canal  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Lad*#-./ 
which  unites  the  Volkhov  with  the  Sias  river,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Lurfyga 
canal  unites  the  Neva-with  the  Volkhov.  This  canal  was  completed  in  1 801, 
during  which  year  651  barks  of  different  sizes  passed  through  it. 

A  third  canal  unites  the  Neva  with  the  Wolga,  by  the  lake  Onega  and  the 
Maria  canal,  which  unites  the  rivers  Wytegra  and  Kowshaga.  This  canal  was 
also  finished  in-1801.  The  Onega  canal  joins  the  Wytegra  with  the  river  Svir. 
The  Svir  canal  joins  the  rivers  Svir  and  Sias. 

Junction  of  the  Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea.— The  Beresinski  canal  unites  the 
Diina  with  the  Dnieper,  consequently  the  Bay  of  Riga  with  the  Black  Sea;  this 
unction  is  formed  by  means  of  the  river  Ulla,  which  falls  into  the  Diina  and 
the  Sergatcha,  which  falls  into  the  Beresina,  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper.  The 
Beloje,  and  Beresina  lakes,  lying  betwixt,  greatly  facilitate  the  junction.  Fleets 
of  large  barks  pass  down  the  Diina  annually;  exclusive  of  the  large  rafts  of 
timber  and  masts  which  float  down  that  river;  and  large  barks,  with  salt,- pass 
annually  out  of  the  Dnieper  into  the  Beresina.  This  canal  was  begun  in  .the 
year  1797;  the  principal  part  was  finished  in  1801,  and  the  remainder  in  1803, 
forming  a  complete  line  of  navigation  betwixt  Riga  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  ex- 
tendng  the  general  traffic  over  the  heart  of  the  country. 

The  Niemen  is  united  with  die  Dnieper,  by  the  Oginsky  canal.  Count 
Oginsky,  during  the  last  years  of  the  Polish  republic,  completed  this  canal  at 
his  own  expense;  it  joins  the  rivers  Szczara  and  Jasiolda;  the  first  falls  into 
the  Nierhen,  and  the  latter  into  the  Pripetz,  which  runs  into  the  Dnieper,  by 
which  it  opens  a  communication  with  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  Its  length  is 
34  miles.  Vessels  have  long  ago  passed  through  it  betwixt  Konigsberg  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  governments  of  Lithuania  and  Volhynia  send  their  produce  by 
the  river  Niemen^  also  the  provinces  of  Little  Russia  and  Polish  Ukraine  send 
their  products  by  this  communication  to  Memel  and  Konigsberg. 

The  Western  Bug  communicates  with  .the  Dnieper,  .by  the  King’s  Canal. 
This  canal  was  .begun  by  order  of  the  last  king  of  Poland,  and  was  after- 
-  wards  completed.  The  rivers  Pinna  and  Muchawetz  have  been  made  navigable 
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near  to  their  source ;  but  the  canal  itself,  which  unites  them,  is  said  to  be  badly 
constructed,  and  is  carried  through  low  and  niorassy  places,  in  hopes  that, 
without  having  sluices,  there  would  lie  water  enough.  The  Western  Bug  floats 
barks  of  a  middling  size,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Podolia  and  East  Galicia 
carry  their  produce  by  the  Vistula,  to  Dantzic. 

The  Diina  is  united  with  the  Sheksna  by  means  of  the  Kubcnski  canal;  the 
Sheksna,  since  the  completion  of  the  Maria  canal,  has  a  communication  with  the 
river  Neva.  By  means  of  these  rivers,  and  the  Kubenski  canal,  a  communi¬ 
cation  is  opened  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel. 

By  means  of  the  lake  Ilmen  and  the  Welikoluki  Canal,  vessels  may  pass 
from  the  Dnieper  through  the  Beresinski  Canal,  into  the  Diina,  down  to  Riga, 
or  through  the  Welikoluki  canal,  into  the  river  Lowat,  the  lake  Ilmen,  and  so 
to  St.  Petersburg. 

A  canal  is  cut  from  the  Diina,  below  Riga,  across  a  narrow  point  of  land, 
close  to  the  J'agel  and  Weissen  lakes. 

The  communication  from  the  frontiers  of  China,  by  which  the  trade  from 
thence,  and  that  of  Siberia  to  Russia  will  be  stated  under  the  head  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  trade  with  China. 

The  Wolga  we  have  already  described,  together  with  its  junction  with  the 
Neva,  connecting  the  Baltic  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  also  the  route  to.  Siberia  and 
China,  all  which  arc  united  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Vislmey  Volotshok.  Several 
further  extensive  improvements  of  the  internal  navigation  by  the  rivers  and 
canalization  of  the  empire  are  in  progress. 

The  number  of  barges  which  passed  through  this  canal,  as  early  as  1 776, 
amounted  to  25.37 ;  in  1777?  to  2041;  and  the  average  number  was  generally 
computed  at  about  2550. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tlie  interior  increasing  traffic  carried  on  through 
this  canal,  by  the  following  statement,  for  eleven  years  of  the  last  century : 
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to  400  tons  each,  and  some  few  more,  particularly  to  Archangel.  They  are 
perfectly  flat-bottomed,  and  many  of  a  great  length ;  the  largest  fir  planks  are 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  building  them ;  the  timbers  and  crooks  are  generally 
selected  from  such  trees  as  have  roots  of  a  proper  shape.  The  depth  of  one  of 
these  vessels  is  seldom  more  than  four  feet,  some  few  more ;  the  sides  are  per¬ 
pendicular,  arid  not  much  regard  had  to  shape;  they  load  them  to  draw  from  20 
to  30  inches  of  water,  or  more,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  to  the 
water  they  expect  to  find  in  their  respective  navigations.  Their  rudder  is  a  long 
tree,  like  an  oar.  In  case  of  leakage,  instead  of  a  pump,  they  put  up  a  rough 
cross-bar,  from  which  is  slung,  by  means  of  a  rope;  a  wooden  scoop,  with  which 
they  throw  out  the  water.  These  vessels  arc  rudely  constructed,  purposely  for 
conveying  only  one  cargo;  they  cost  from  100  to  300  roubles  each;  and  when 
they  arrive  at  Archangel,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Riga,  and  their  cargoes  are  dis¬ 
charged,  they  are  sold  or  broken  up  for  firewood  or  other  purposes,  seldom 
fetching  more  than  from  20  to  50  roubles. 

Although  a  great  part  of  the  products  are  brought  down  by  water,  while  the 
navigation  continues  open,  yet  the  great  preparation  for  the  following  year’s 
business  is  during  the  previous  winter ;  and  great  quantities  of  goods  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  sledges,  during  this  season,  not  only  to  Archangel,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Riga,  but  particularly  to  those  parts  which  have  not  the  advantage  of  water 
conveyance.  Flax  and  hemp  come  by  sledges  to  Narva,_grain  to  Reval,  flax 
and  grain  to  Riga,  particularly  if  the  prices  happen  to  be  high  at  the  time.  The 
produce  from  all  parts  of  the  interior,  which  have  not  the  advantage  of  water 
conveyance,  is  carried  by  sledge-ways  to  the  nearest  pristan,  or  place  where  the 
barks  are  built,  from  whence  they  are  floated  down  with  the  current,  so  soon  as 
the  snow  and  ice  begin  to  melt :  they  are  previously  loaded,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  take  advantage  of  the  water  when  it  is  high.  The  masts  and  heavy  timber 
are  conveyed  out  of  the  forests  to  the  nearest  navigable  communication,  during 
the  winter:  at  which  season  a  great  interior  traders  in  activity,  particularly  in 
the  articles  imported  by  the  ships  last  arrived  :  their  cargoes  being  carried  by 
the  sledge-roads  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire;  So  general  is  this  sort  of 
communication,  that,  to  and  from  Moscow,  merchandize  has  been  conveyed  that 
distance,  frequently  so  low  as  10  copees  per  pood,  the  ordinary  rate  being  from 
20  to  35  copees  per  pood==  15s.  the  lowest,  the  45s.  highest  per  ton,  for  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  500  miles.  The  cheap  rate  of  land  carriage,  and 
still  more  reasonable  rate  by  water,  though  more  tedious,  is  very  favourable  to 
the  external  commerce  of  this  empire,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  interior  provinces 
with  each  other. 
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Number  of  Boats  and  Rafts,  with  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  in  paper  roubles, 
which  arrived  at  the  principal  Ports  of  Russia,  with  Merchandize  from  the  Interior,  in 
each  Year  from  1837-to  1839. 


Number  of  Boats  and  Rafts,  .with  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes,  in  paper  roubles,  which 
arrived  at  and  departed  from  Places  on  the  Rivers  and  Canals  in  the  several  Basins  of 
that  Empire,  in  each  Year  from  1837  to  1839. 
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la,  which  iueludcs  the  central  provinces  surrounding  Moscow. 

ROADS  IN  RUSSIA. 


The  road  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  best  in 
Europe;  and  many  of  the  port  roads  are  tolerably  well  made  and  repaired.  The 
cross-roads  are  in  a  very  broken  condition. 

Extracts. — “  The  Russian  government  has  at  last  decreed  the- construction  of  a  rail¬ 
road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  from  which  it  is  expected  that  branches  will 
be  extended  to  Nijnei  on  the  Volga'. 

“  The  opening  of  this  new  and  expeditious  channel  of  intercourse  between  the  greatest 
emporium  of  the  North  and  the  vast  inland  provinces  which  furnish  the  staple  commodi¬ 
ties  required  for  foreign  markets,  and  absorb  large  quantities  of  the  articles  imported  for 
local  consumption,  must  necessarily  lead  to  a  modification  of  the  means  through  which 
these  supplies  have  been  hitherto  procured  and  furnished  by  the  foreign  merchants. 

“  Whether  the  projected  railroad  will  yield  to  the  shareholders  any  profit  beyond  the 
moderate  interest  guaranteed  by  government  on  the  vested  capital,  is  not  very  clear;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  means  of  communication  will  render  leer  and  Rybinsk 
the  chief  cntrcpots  l'or  the  surplus  produce  of  Great  Russia,  and  of  the  provinces  that 
border  oil  the  Volga  or  its  affluents,  even  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  since  from  either  of  these 
repositories  the  goods  required  for  exportation  could  be  regularly  conveyed  by  the  train  to 
'  St.  Petersburg,  without  interruption  from  the  seasons  ;  thus  enabling  the  merchants  re¬ 
siding  at  this  port  to  prepare  cargoes  during  the  winter,  and  commence  the  shipments  at 
the  first  thawing  of  the  Neva,  instead  of  losing,  as  they  now  do,  nearly  two  of  the  six 
'  navigable  months  in  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  their  earliest  supplies  by  the  eanals.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TRADE  OE  RUSSIA  WITH  PERSIA,  KHIVA,  AND  BOKHARA. 

The  trade  of  Russia  with  Persia  appears  to  have  greatly  diminished  by 
Redout-Kale,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  by  way  of  Erzeroum. 
The  chief  part  of  the  trade  between  Russia  and  Persia  seems  to  follow  the  route 
by  Astrakan  and  the  Caspian,  and  it  is  conducted  by  the  Armenians  of  Tifflis 
and  Karabagb,  in  Georgia. 

In  1833  the  value  of  Russian  imports  into  Persia,  amounted,  according  to 
Hagcmeister  to  2,960,000  paper  roubles,  and  the  imports  of  silk  and  other 
articles  from  Persia,  amounted  to  7,419,000  paper  roubles.  The  principal  mart 
for  European  goods  is  Tabriz,  which  has  become  the  most  commercial  town  in 
Persia.  Its  bazaars,  caravansaries,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  amidst  forests  • 
of  orange  and  other  fruit  trees,  have  long  rendered,  at  a  former  period,  Tabriz  . 
one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  the  East.  For  a  long  period  its  population 
vTas  stated  to  have  amounted  to  500,000  of  inhabitants.  It  declined  to  less  than 
40,000.  It  appears,  from  various  accounts,  that  it  has  for  some  years  been  im¬ 
proving  in  trade  and  prosperity ;  and  in  1840  the  value  of  European  goods  sold 
at  its  bazaars  was  estimated  at  nearly  1,400,000/.  sterling.  The  value  of  Rus¬ 
sian  manufactures,  by  way  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian,  and  through  the 
frontiers  across  the  river  Arax,  amounted  to  360,000/. ;  and  consisted  of  cotton 
manufactures  of  all  colours,  linens ,  silks ,  manufactures  of  Russia ,  or  of  the 
Trans-Caucasian  provinces ;  light  woollen  cloths,  to  suit  the  Persian  usage,  and..of 
green,  pearl-gray,  chestnut,  red,  and  bright  blue  colours  ;  silver  and  gold  thread 
and  lace,  or  fringes, .mirrors,  glasswares,  porcelain,  and  earthenware’,  iron  (to 
considerable  value),  wrought  copper,  distilled  spirits,  and  sulphur. 

-  The  value  of  British,  French,  German,  and  Belgian  manufactures,  sold  the 
same  year,  was  declared  to  be  about  1,000,000/.  sterling,  or  25,000,000  of  francs, 
of  which  the  value  of  French  fabrics  was  estimated  at  600,000  francs,  or  nearly  a 
sixth,  of  the  whole  importation.  The  Turkish  goods  imported  into  Tabriz  were 
valued  at  about  40,000/.  sterling,  consisting  chiefly  of  Brussa  silks,  cloths  of 
silk  and  cotton  threads  mixed ;  embroidered  cloth,  slippers,  varnished  leathers 
and  gold  and  silver  thread. 

The  chief  quantity  of  all  the  imports  consisted  of  cotton  cloths ;  especially 
those  called  Persians,  of  the  kind  formerly  manufactured  in  Schiras  and  Ispahan, 
and  now  skilfully  imitated  in  Germany  and  England.  Saxony  woollen  cloths  are 
those  which  have  succeeded  best  in  Persia;  and  those  of  Russia  are  now  said, 
but  we  doubt  this,  to  be  successfully  competing  with  those  of  Saxony.  (See 
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Russian  Fairs  and  Manufactures,  hereafter.)  French  woollen  cloths  now  find 
their  way  to  Persia,  and  are  more  approved  of  than  those  of  England.  The  fairs 
of  Leipzic'  and  Hamburg  supply  a  great  part  of  thesilks  used  in  Persia  :  cut¬ 
lery  and  hardtvares  are  chiefly  supplied  by  England.  Russian  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  though  inferior,  are  imported  so  cheaply,  that  they  supplant  others 
in  the  Persian  market.  This  arises  from  the  cheap  transport  by  the  Wolga  and 
Caspian.  Nearly  all  the  trade  of  Tabriz  is  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  the 
Armenian  merchants,  who  resort  to  the  fairs  of  Leipzic,  Hamburg,  and  Nijnei- 
Novgorod.  English,  Austrian,  and  Greek  houses,  established  at  Constantinople, 
have  agents  at  Tabriz. 

In  comparison  with  the  trade  of  Tabriz,  that  of  Teheran  and  Ispahan  is  of 
no  importance,  and  carried  on  solely  by  the  small  Armenian  and  Persian  dealers, 
who  resort  to  the  former  from  the  two  l.atter  towns.  Notwithstanding  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Schiras,  it  is  almost  the  only  town  in  Persia  which  has  any  manufac¬ 
turing  industry.  Peltries  are  dressed  and  prepared,  in  the  manner  of  those  of 
Bokhara,  for  pelisses,  caps,  &c. :  woollen,  silk,  and' cotton  cloths,  carpets,  sword- 
blades,  &c.,  are  also  made  at  Schiras.  Its  wares,  always  celebrated,  are  still  of 
good  quality.  The  intercourse  and  trade  between  Schiras  and  Bender-Bushire 
employ  about  2000  mules,  and  bring  back  to  the  former,  spices,  indigo,  sugar, 
firearms,  Indian  goods,  &c. 

Trade  of  Russia  with  Khiva  and  Bokhara. — This  trade  appears  to  be 
growing  into  importance,  chiefly  from  Nijnei-Novgorod,  and  through  the  town 
of  Orenburg  on  the  river  Ural.  (See  Fairs  of,  hereafter.)  This  town  is  ad¬ 
mirably  situated  for  trade  with  the  Kirghises,  and  with  Khiva  and  Bokhara; 
although  a  part  of  the  Russian  trade  with  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian,  is 
carried  on  from  Astrakan  across  that  sea,  and  to  some  extent  through  Persia. 
Orenburg,  which  has  a  population  estimated  at  19,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ural.  This  long  tortuous  river,  with  the  mountain  range 
of  the  same  name,  forms  a  boundary  between  Europeatl  Russia  and  Asia.  It  is 
shallow  and  of  little  advantage  for  navigable  purposes,  but  it  abounds  with  fish. 
The  town  of  Orenburg  is  regularly  built  and  fortified. "  The  trade  of  the  town  is 
chiefly  ca’/ried  on  at  bazaars,  on  the  south  or  Asiatic  side  of  the  river. 

In  1&33  there  arrived,  according  to  Schnitzler,  14  caravans  of  2547  camels, 
exclusive  of  horses;  and  13  caravans  of  4769  camels  and  264  horses  departed 
laden  with  goods,  for  various  parts  of  Asia,  chiefly  for  .the  country  of  the 
Kirghises,  for  Khiva,  and  for  Bokhara. 

The  Khanat  of  Khiva,  which  now  comprises  a  vast  region  along  the  Caspian 
from  Persia,  north  to  the  Kirghis  Tartar  country,  and  east  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
lake  Ural,  has  only,  according  to  Burnes,  a  population  not  exceeding  200,000 
inhabitants.  He  describes  them  as  organized  bandits  and,  according  to  other 
authors,  they  are  not  generally  better  than  predatory  savages.  It  is  agricultural 
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where  the  ground  is  sufficiently  fertile  for  cultivation.  There  are  few  horned  cattle ; 
sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  are  numerous  ;  and  all  these  are  used  as,  and  considered 
the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  few  manufactories  except  some 
coarse  cottons  and  silk  stuffs  made  by  the  women.  Camels  are  chiefly  used  as 
beasts  of  burden, — and  caravans  of  these  proceed  annually  for  Russian  merchan¬ 
dize  to  Orenburg,  Astrakan,  and  Karaghan  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and 
others  go  south  to  Kaboul  and  Persia.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  the  Turko¬ 
mans,  Khivans,  and  Persians.  The  Khan,  who  is  chief  of  the  Uzbecks  or  domi¬ 
nant  races,  levies  duties  on  goods  entering  or  passing  through  the  Klianat;  and 
especially  at  the  ports  or  landing-places  of  Mangasluk,  and  Karaghan,  where 
boats  with  goods  arrive  from  Astrakan.  The  capital  of  Khiva  is  a  town  of  mud 
huts,  with  three  stone  mosques,  and  a  mud  palace.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  slaves, 
of  whom  there  are  about  40,000  in  the  Klianat,  and  it  is  said  there  are  many 
captured  Russians  who  are  slaves  in  Khiva. 

The  Klianat  of  Khokan,  bounds  closely  on  Russia.  This  mountainous  region 
produces  silk  and  cotton,  and  various  grains;  coals  and  iron  abound.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  pasturage,  and  rearing  silkworms,  and  mounting  cottons,  and  embroidered 
silks.  Russian  goods  find  their  way  to  a  considerable  amount  t®'  Khokan  the 
capital.  It  is  said  that  this  town  has  a  population  of  150,000.  It  is  like  Khiva 
built  of  mud,  with  the  exception  of  three  stone  bazaars.  Russian  caravans 
from  the  Siberian  towns  of  Semipolatinsk  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  and  from 
Petropavslok  on  the  Icliim,  are  said  to  pass  also  through  Khokan  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  China  with  Russian  merchandize.  Mussulmans  pay  a  duty  of  2i  per  cent 
on  goods  imported,  and  other  importers  5  per  cent. 

The  Klianat  of  Bokhara,  or  the  country  of  the  Uzbec  Tartars,  comprises 
about  230,000  square  miles  of  Central  Asia,  and  Burnes  estimates  its  population 
at  1,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Other  authorities  estimate  .the  Uzbecs  alone  at 
1,500,000,  and  the  other  races  at  nearly  1,000,000.  Many  portions  of  this 
region  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  agriculture  is  the  principal  source  of  occupa¬ 
tion  and  subsistence.  Wheats  barley,  rice,  maize,  beans,  melons,  are  all  grown 
with  several  other  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables  and  fruits,  sheep  and  goats :  the 
latter  yield  the.  fine  hair  or  wool  scarcely  inferior  to  cashmere, — the  former  the 
jet  black  woolly  skins  used  for  Persian  caps,  &c.  About  200,000  skins  are  an¬ 
nually  exported ;  mutton  is  the  chief  animal  food.  Horses  and  oxen  are  reared, 
the  flesh  of  the  latter  is  only  eaten  by  the  poor.  The  manufacturing  industry 
is  unimportant;  some  embroidery,  silk  stuff's,  shagreen,  sabres,  firearms,  and 
articles  of  various  metals,  and  leather,  are  among  the  limited  quantity  of  frabrics 
made. 

The  capital,  Bokhara,  is  described  by  Burnes  as  a  town  containing  150,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  massive  buildings,  3G0  mosques,  300  schools,  the  khaiPs 
palace  or  rather  fortress ;  houses  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun ;  very  narrow  and 
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dirty; streets ;  lofty  arched  bazaars  in  which  the  different  trades  have  their  distinct 
sections  and  ponds  and  fountains  for  the  supply  of  water.  The  slave  and  gem 
markets  are  open  only  twice  a  week,  all  others  are  open  daily.  Fruits  and  jellies 
of  all  kinds  abound  in  the  market,  and  plenty  of  ice  is  to  be  had  during  the 
hottest  weather.  ..Tea  is  the  favourite  beverage.  There  arc  numerous  large 
baths.  This  mart,  which  is  to  Central  Africa  the  great  entrepot,  is  described  as 
presenting  unceasing  activity  and  noise.  The  caravans  from  and  to  Russia, 
travel  by  the  following  routes :  viz. — by  the  route  of  Khiva,  to  the  shores  of 
and  across  the  Caspian,  from  and  to  Astrakan ;  by  the  route  to  and  from  Oren¬ 
burg  by  land  in  GO  days,  through  Orghenje  in  Khiva ;  to  and  from  Troidska  in 
Tobolsk  by  the  route  east  of  the  lake  Aral  in  49  days ;  and  to  and  from  Pet.ro- 
payrlok  in  90  days.  Of  the  whole  number,  2000,  which  leave  India  annually, 
about  1000  camels,  reach  Bokhara  with  oriental  goods;  the  remaining  1000  stop 
in  Affghanistan,  Caboul,  or  diverge  west  into  Persia. 

The  following  account  of  the  trade  with  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  written  at  Oren¬ 
burg,  27th  July,  1841,  has  been  translated  at  St.  Petersburg  from  the  Russian*: 

“When  taking  leave  of  you  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  9th  of  June  last,  I  engaged  to 
inform  you  of  the  progress  of  our  Asiatic  trade  through  the  Kirghiso  Steppes. 

“We  arrived  at  Orenburg  on  the  3d  of  July,  after  a  fatiguing  journey,  owing  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  dust,  and  the  oppressive  heat,  which  ranged  from  28  to  30  degrees  in 
the  shade.  I  do  not  remember  so  hot  a  summer  in  Orenburg,  though  I  have  resorted  to 
the  province  for  many  years. 

“  You  knotv  that  having  traded  for  many  years  with  the  Asiatics  at  Orenburg  and  other 
frontier  places  bordering  on  the  Kirglnse  Steppes,  I  have  always  wished  and  intended  to 
deal  with  them  directly  in  their  own  countries,  hut  not  before  now  have  I  been  able  to  carry 
my  intentions  into  effect. 

“  In  the  months  of  Oetobcri  and  November,  1840,  I  sent  goods  under  charge  of  my 

Prikashgiks  (agents)  into  the  neighbouring  states  of  Asia,  namely,  my  nephew,  V - 

G - ,  with  a  Petropavlosk  burgher  to  Tashhend.  A  Rosto/T  merchant’s  son  from 

Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  and  a  Rostoff  burgher  from  Orenburg  -to  Khiva.  In  this  last 

venture  I  had  a  partner  in  M.  D - ,  a  merchant  of  Orenburg,  who  on  his  part  sent 

a  Rostoff  merchant,  T— —  O - . 

“  Our  caravans  w-crc  little  more  than  fifty. days  in  reaching  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  and 
from  Petropavlosk  to  Tashkent!,  they  were  two  months  in  reaching  their  destination. 

“  The  return  journey  to  Russia,  in  the  spring,  was  better  and'sooner  accomplished,  the 
difference  in  the  time  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  days.  The  present  first  caravan,  of  2000 
camels  from  Tashhcnd  to  Petropavlosk,  arrived  on  the  1st  of  June  ;  the  second,  of  1500 
camels,  is  just  come  up  to  the  exchange  yard  of  this  place ;  the  summer  caravan  from 
Bokhara  wo  are  still  expecting,  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  arrive  in  time  for  the  fair 
of  Nijnei-Novgorod,  owing  to  the  excessive  heats  which  it  has  to  encounter. 

“  In  their  journeys  our  caravans  did  not  suffer  from  any  extraordinary  wants,  nor  were 
they  attacked  by  robbers.  No  losses  whatever  were  sustained  in  any  of  the  three  places 
they  went  to.  The  people  pei  formed  the  journey  well,  and  were  all  m  perfect  health.  In 
sending  my  agent  to  Khiva,  I  was  apprehensive  of  his  fate,  owing  to  the  ill  state  of  his 
health,  hut  quite  the  contrary  has  happened  ;  on  his  return  I  perceived  that  the  six  months’ 
trip  had  made  such  an  improvement  in  him,  that  I  think  a  year’s  residence  at  the  Mineral 
Springs  could  not  have  done  more  for  his  advantage. 

“Great  good-will  was  shown  in  the  reception  of  our  Russians  by  the  people  of  Khiva,  so 
recently  our  enemies.  They  cleared  our  goods  without  the  least  delay,  and  levied  only  the 
same  duty  as  is  paid  by  their  own  countrymen,  namely,  1  ducat  on  every  40,  equal  to  2|- 
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per  cent.  At  Tashkend  they  were  not  quite  so  liberal ;  they  levied  1  ducat  on  20,  or  5  per 
cent.  But  the  Bohharians ,  with  whom  wc  are  the  most  acquainted,  whom  we  meet,  in 
both  our  capitals,  and  of  whom  many  reside  at  Kazan ,  while  others  frequent  the  fair  of 
Nijnei  Novgorod.  These  Bohharians  treated  the  Russians  without  the  slightest  consi¬ 
deration,  and  even  with  imposition.  1st.  They  did  not  examine  our  goods  for  20  days,  in 
consequence  of  which  delay  we  lost  the  best  time  for  trading. ,  2d.  They  levied  1  ducat  on 
10,  or  10  per  cent.  Here  wc  do  not  treat  them  in  the  same  manner.  Even  when  I  was 
last  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  you  will  remember,  I  met  on  the  exchange  a  merchant  of  Bokhara, 
a  Jew;  he  bought  goods  there  from  our  first  traders,  and  they  associated  with  him  per¬ 
sonally  with  every  possible  urbanity. 

“  I  cannot  say  that  1  have  derived  any  great  profits  from  the  present  caravan.  It  is  not 
in  Europe  alone  that  trade  has  lost  its  energy  :  in  the  Asiatic  countries  it  is  also  very  dull, 
and  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  prices  of  Russian  articles.  Nevertheless  I  obtained  in 
Bokhara  and  Tashkend,  for  merchandize,  6500  ducats  in  cash,  or  in  our  money  100,000 
roubles.  In  Khiva  the  trade  was  more  advantageous,  but  then  at  that  place  there  is  not 
room  for  establishing  an  extensive  trade  ;  however,  daily  opportunities  offer  for  sending  goods 
to  Bokhara.  In  Bokhara,  itself,  on  the  bazaar,  there  is  a  pcq>etual  fair,  and  a  weekly 
arrival  of  caravans  from  different  places  in  the  east ;  from  Persia,  Caboul,  Cashmere,  Cas- 
tigan,  Coukan,  Samarcand,  and  Sharishan.  On  these  interminable  bazaars  one  can  always, 
by  a  small  reduction  of  price,  sell  goods  to  a  large  amount  for  ready  money. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  small  failures  in  this  first'attempt,  the  errors  in  regard  to  assort- 
r  ment  of  goods,  as  well  as  other  misapprehensions,  we  have  not  cooled  towards  this  trade, 
and  I  again  send  merchandize  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  by  Russian  agents.  Thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  our  fostering  government,  the  intercourse  has  become  less  dangerous  and  less 
exposed  to  extortion  from  the  Asiatics  than  it  formerly  was ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  even 
the  Bohharians  will  prove  more  condescending  on  our  second  visit  than  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  on  our  first  appearance  among  them. 

“  For  my  own  part,  my  occupation  being  that  of  attending  fairs  and  having  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Asiatics,  I  am  accustomed  to  travelling,  not  afraid  of  fatigue,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  Asiatic  trade.  You  know  that  I  have  now  gone  for  40  years  to  Oren¬ 
burg,  and  for  about  20  that  I  have  had  annual  dealings  with  the  Mussulman  traders  of  this 
place. 

“  Much  labour  and  trouble  have  been  undergone,  and  much  ground  has  been  gone  over 
during  that  time.  .  I  used  to  be  in  Moscow  in  the  spring  ;  in  June  I  proceeded  from 
Rosloff  to  Ouralsh,  from  thence  to  Gouricff,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  I  then  went 
to  the  Kalmouh,  Olorscs  of  the  Buhief  Orde  over  the  steppe,  bn  horseback,  and  sometimes 


on  a  camel.  I  go  without  fail  every  year  to  the  fair  of  Maharicff- — from  thence,  if  there  be 
time,  I  return  to  Bostqff,-\i  not,  I  go  again  to  Orenburg,  and  after  finishing  there  my 
business  with  the  Asiatics,  in  October  or  November  I  proceed  td  Froitsk,  sometimes  even  to 
Peiropavlosh,  and  finally,  towards  Christmas, -J  am  always  at  home  in  Rostoff.  Such  is  our 
life.  At  present,  of  course,  I  cannot  go  myself  to  Khiva,  however  desirous  I  may  be  of 
doing  so.  Every  thing  has  its  time.  Till  now,  actuated  by.  my  ardent  washes,  I  lmvc 
spared  no  trouble  or  pains  to  ascertain  how  far  Russian  caravans  could  journey  to  Khiva 
and  Bokhara,  and  in  that  respect  I  have  attained  my  object.  Last  year  I  witnessed  such 
a  departure,  and  you  may  judge  of  my  delight  on  the  occasion,  from  the  fact  that,  on  start¬ 
ing  my  goods  from  Khiva,  I  seized  the  reius  of  the  first  camel  and  led  it'out  myself  from 
the  Exchange  yard  into  the,  steppe.  I  assure  you  that  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  of 
joy.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  second  gratification,  when  72  camels, 
loaded  with  merchandize  for  me,  arrived  from  Bokhara,  and  entered  directly  the  Excliange 
yard.  I  anticipate  that  pleasure  now,  on  the  arrival  of  the  second  caravan  from  Bokhara 
and  Khiva.'  I  then  hope  to  justify  my  .opinions  in  regard  to  this.trade,  and  to  answer  the 
criticisms  of  my  friends,  who  have  often  said  to  me,  that  being  single-handed,  I  gave  myself 
a  vast  deal  of  trouble  in  pursuit  of  an  impossibility.  Already  have  my  anticipations  been 
realized,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  undertaking  will  prove  still  mor9  advantageous  to 
the  honour  and  profit  of  our  great  mother-country. 

“  (Signed)  T -  P - .” 
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Statement  of  the  Trade  carried  on  by  Caravans  between  Russia  and  Independent 
Jartary,  in  the  Years  1830  and  1831. 


IMPORTS. 

ARTICLES. 


Frail. . 

Salt .  ct 

Medicinal  drugs . 

Gouts’  hair . d< 

Cotton  manufacturer  . 

Silk,  ditto . 

Woollen*,  shawls.  el 

dies,  &c . . 

Precious  stones. ...... 


Total  value  of  imports 
at  Orenburg,  &c.  1 

Ditto  ditto  at  Omsk. 


K  X  P  O  11  T  S. 
ARTICLES. 


G7«!  Spices . 

6,483  Sugar,  refined . lbs. 

Tea  . . 

4,2R9jTobacco . lbs 

69,333,  Iron  . . cwt. 

Other  metals . 

028; Leather  (vufts) . .... 

3,7'J7|Colourinc  materials.. .. 
73,772  Linen . . 

•  facturcs  . . 

117,Sillc  ditto . 

72,166  Woollen  ditto . 

4,022|Riisstan  cloth . 

3h,4I4:GoI(1  and  silver  articles. 

17G.  Hardware  . 

2,619!  Horses . number 

— —  |  Camels . do- 

262  f»n7  Purs  and  hides . 

Corals  and  other  beads. 
Miscellaneous  . . 

Total . 

jTotal  from  Orenburg, 

I  Ditto  from  Omsk,  Ax. 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into,  and  exported  from 
®E _ '  Russia,  to  and  from  Countries  in  Asia,  in  the  Year  1835.  ’ 


Sugar  and  Candy. 
Cotton,  raw . 


Cotton  manufactures  .... 

Silk  ditto . 

Woollen  ditto  . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total  value. 


E  X  P  0  K  TS 
D  E  S  0  H  1  P  T  I  0 


Russia  leather. 
Hides,  tanned  . 


Manufactures.  cotton 


Cloth.  Russian 


- Polish,  ditto 

Hardware . . 


Coral,  chieily  in  transit.. .. 
Miscellaneous . 

Total  value  ... 
__ _ Ditto,  imtransit 


4  N 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  OVERLAND  WITH  CHINA. 

This  trade  -is  carried  on  by  land  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  also 
by  the  more  tedious  course  of  inland  navigation.  It  is  of  far  more  ancient  date 
than  is  generally  known.  The  caravans  which  have  long  passed  from  Russia  to 
Bokhara, have  diverged  to  China,  as  wel^as  by  Caboul  to  India;  , and  others  have 
and  do  proceed  by  Samarkand,  and  by  Ivhokan,  to  the  frontiers  of  Thibet.  The 
more  important  caravans  which  carry  on  the  trade  between  Russia  and  China 
rose  to  importance,  after  the  conquests  of  Ghengis-Ivhan  and  Tamerlane.  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  were  so  well  acquainted  with  this  overland  trade  before  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  that  Russians 
or  Moscovites  were  employed  between  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  China,  to  bring 
the  products  of  the  latter  to  the  ports  of  the  former  for  the  use  of  Western 
Europe.  The  protection  of  this  extensive  traffic  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Tzars  until  secured  by  the  conquests  of  Ivan  Vasillievitch,  and  afterwards  by  the 
genius  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  vast  distance,  from  5000  to  G000  miles  be¬ 
tween  the  capitals  of  Prussia  and  China  (Moscow  and  Pekin),  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  regular  caravans:  the  only  safe  way  of  traversing  these  cx-. 
tensive  regions. .  The  number  of  Russians  accompanying  each  of  these  caravans 
was  limited  to  200  persons,  and  during  their  short  stay  at  Pekin  they  were  -"on- 
fined  within  the  walls  of  a  special  caravansary,  and  only  allowed  to  traffic  w.di  a 
few  licensed  or  privileged  merchants,  probably  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  trans¬ 
actions  with  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton.  This  intercourse,  and  the  jealousy 
afterwards  of  the  Tartar  government  in  China,  led  to  the  prohibition  of  foreigners 
to  trade  to  Pekin,  or  to  pass  over  the  Chinese  territory.  After,  long  negotiations 
an  arrangement  was  definitively  settled  for  continuing  the  trade  between  Russia 
and  China,  and  of  maintaining  a  Russian  college  at  Pekin. 

By  treaty,  in  1728,  two  places  were  selected,  Kiakla  in  Russia,  close  to 
the  Chinese  frontier,  and  the  villages  of  Mai-Mat-lchin  (place  of  trade),  in  China, 
near  the  Russian  frontier,  for  entrepots  for  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of 
the  respective  countries.  Iviakta  is  situated  in  latitude  50  deg.  21  min.  N.,  and 
longitude  10G  deg-  29  min.  E.,  on  a  tributary  stream,  falling  into  the  Selenga,  and 
communicating  with  the  lake  Baikal,  Irkoustk,  and  the  river  Angara,  a  branch  of 
the  great  river  Yenisei.  Kiakta  is  said  to  be  within  cannon-shot  distance  of.  the 
Chinese  boundary,  and  Mai-Mat-tchin,  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  population  of  the  former  is  about  5000.  The  December 
fair  brings  great  activity  to  this  place,  and  an  average  quantity  of  from  60,000  to' 
65,000  chests  of  tea,  or  from  4,200,000  to  4,600,000  lbs. 
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‘  The  Russians  carry  to  this  fair  Siberian  and  American  furs :  dressed  sheep 
and  lamb  skins ;  woollen  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  required  for  the 
cold  winter  climate  of  Northern  China;  coarse  linens, leather,  cattle,  specie,  &c., 
to  exchange  for  the  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  porcelain,  rhubarb,  sugarcandy, 
musk,  and  especially  the  tea  of  China.  Klaproth  considers  that  the  value  of 
this  trade  has  been  exaggerated.  An  official  account  published  in  1831,  de¬ 
clares  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  exported  to  China  by  way  of  Kiakta,  to 
amount  to  4,500,000  paper  roubles  ;  and  the  imports  from  China,  to  7,000,000 
paper  roubles.  The  great  increase  of  the  trade  with  China  since  that  year,  wc 
have  stated  in  the  preceding  tables  of  the.  general  import  and  export  trade  of 
Russia.  The  course  of  this  trade  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  described 
in  the  extracts  we  have  taken  from  Postlethwaite'sv  translation  and  edition  of 
Savary’s  Commercial  Dictionary.  Mr.  Oddy,  iiPISOl,  says,  the- communication 
•from.the  frontiers  t>f  China  “  commences  by  the  river  Selenga,  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  China  to  the  Baikal  lake ;  from  thence  by  the  Angara  into  the  Yenisei 
river  as  far  down  as  the  town  of  Yenisei :  then  t^ic  merchandize  is  unladcn  and 
carried  over  a  short  track  of  land,  and  cmbarkcdjon.lhc  river  Kct,  and  thence 
down  to  the  Obi ;  from  which  up  the  Irtish,  the  Tobol,  and  thence  overland  to  the 
Tchussovia,  upon  which  river  it  is  embarked  again  and  falls  into  the  Kama,  and 
.by  the  Kama  to  the  great  river  Wolga,  and  thence  up  the  Wolga  to  Moscow,  &c.” 
This  route  is  nearly  the  present  course,  except  when  tea  and  other  articles  are 
carried  by  land  which  though  more  expensive,  is  done  in  about  a'year,  or  in 
about  one-third  the  time  by  water.  The  tea  which  is  so  highly  reputed  in  its 
quality,  .on  the  ground  of  its  passing  over  land,  is  still  carried  chiefly  by  watcrT 
First  from  Kiakta  by  land  to  Tomsk  on  the  Irtish,  a  distarfee  of  m'ore  than  1000 
-  miles:  thence  by  water  down  the  Obi,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Irtish;  and 
then  up  the  latter,  and  its  branch  the  Tobol,  and  a  river  falling  into  the  latter  to 
Tyoumenc,  or  Tourminc;  where  it  is  landed  and  carried  overland  to  Perm.  It 
is  then  carried  in  boats  down  the  Kama  to  its  junction  with  the  Wolga,  and  up 
this  river  to  the  city  of  Nijnci-Novgorod,  at  the  fair  of  which  tea  is  sold  for 
distribution  and  consumption  in  European  Russia.  Of  the  GO, 000  to  80,000 
chests  annually  bought  at  Kiakta,  20,000  to  30,000  chests  arc  said  to  be  carried 
from  Siberia  ,in  winter  on  sledges  to  Moscow  and  other  places  in  Russian 
Europe. 

The  export  trade,  from  Russia  to  China,  is  conducted  by  the  same  tedious 
routes.  In  the  general  tables  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Russia  wc  have 
given  a  view  of  the  progress  of  this  trade.  How  far  British  trade  by  sea  with  China 
can  compete  profitably  with  that  of  Russia,  by  the  long  tedious  routes  above  de¬ 
scribed,  must  depend  upon  the  arrangements  we  make  noth  China.  Russia  has 
had  at  Pekin,  since  1728,  a  convent  or  college  for  educating  Russians,  who  go 
there  and  leave  the  place  by  rotation  when  instructed.  In  this  respect,  and,  in 
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the  intercourse  which  Russia  has  by  Kiakta,  and  now  by  other  points  with 
China,  the  former  has  great  political  and  intelligent  advantage  over  the  latter. 
Add  to  which,  a  great  moral  superiority  with  the  Chinese  government  over  the 
English,  from  the  circumstance  of  Russia  never  having,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
unless  to  a  small  extent  lately,  been  engaged  in  the  degrading  trade  in  opium, 
and  from  Chinese  blood  not  having  been  shed  by  the  Russians.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  capital, -transport,  and  daring  enterprise,  the  English  possess  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  Russia,  and  it  is  in  our  own  power,  and  it  must  be  the 
earnest  desire  of  every  good  man  and  Christian,  to  promote  that  intercourse  only 
with  China,  which  will  establish  moral  respect  among  the  Chinese  for  British 
honour  and  justice,  and  which  alone  will  secure  to  the  British  nation  permanent 
and  profitable  commercial  relations  with  the  great  population  of  that  empire. 

The  export  of  Russian  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  to  China  increased 
greatly  during  the  late  hostilities  between  the  English  and  Chinese. 

Although  Russia,  twenty  years  ago,  could  not,  in  all  her  factories,  produce 
sufficient  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  army,  she,  at  the  present  time,  not  only  fur¬ 
nishes  an  abundant  supply  for  this  purpose,  but  also  manufactures  considerable 
quantities  of  fine  cloths  which  are  exported  to  the  markets  of  Central  Asia  and 
China.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  cloths  and  the  consequent  price,  is,  however, 
much  higher  in  Russia  than  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Saxony. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  woollen  cloth  exported  to  Central 
Asia,  during  the  undermentioned  period : 


YEARS. 

To  Turkey. 

To  Persia. 

To  the 
Steppes  of 
thcKirghiscs. 

To 

Bokhara. 

To  Khiva. 

To  Tasch- 
keml  ami 
Khokan. 

1  s:i:i 

... 

3,fil2 

102,135 

21,808 

10,480 

21, 80S 

arshines. 

•ie 

2,71)8 

1834 

0,811 

97,350 

19,901 

5,315 

107 

594 

115 

1835 

1,132 

83,884 

13,390 

5,031 

12,784 

arshines. 

215 

10,120 

14 

183G 

103,078 

29,107 

3,087 

.  25,000 

arshines. 

11,941 

pieces. 

1837  t 

5,07.1 

20,821 

78,328 

37,214 

30,548 

arshines. 

1838 

4,352 

21,513 

05,422 

20,G1C 

19,013 

arshines. 

210 

1831) 

11,171 

18,405 

.  70,989 

19,115 

arshines. 

154 

1840 

810 

13,019 

01, 578 

44,232 

4,582 

52,293 

arshines 

141 

43 

1841 

133 

14,351 

84,882 

45,477  . 

28,133 

arshines. 

... 

•  312 

Pieces. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Macao,  l^th  December,  18.42. 
“  Ever  since  we  have  had  a  footing  in  the  north,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  woollen  trade  of  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  of  China  :  until 
lately,  however,  I  have  met  with  no  success. 
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“  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  now  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  give  you  some  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  woollen  trade  of  the  above  places.  I  learn  that  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
going  on  in  the  North,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  a  competitor  in  the  supply,  that  we 
have  hitherto  scarcely  considered  worthy  of  notice,  and  one  who  will  cause  a  little  alarm  to 
our  manufactures  at  home.  I  allude  to  the  Russians.  I  have  received  musters  or  patterns 
of  their  cloth,  and  I  send  them  to  you  by  this  opportunity.  They  were  taken  off  the  pieces 
which  were  purchased  at  Ningpo,  at  which  place  the  pursers  of  her  majesty’s  sliips  bought  a 
considerable  quantity  for  the  clothing  of  the  crews. 

“  The  cloth  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Ka-  la,  and  the  person  who  sold  it,  says  its  con¬ 
sumption  in  reference  to  English  cloth,  is  as  £  to  1  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  is  only  within 
the  last  five  years  that  the  article  has  been  introduced  in  any  quantity.  You  will  find  that 
the  breadth  of  the  muster  cloth  .exceeds  that  ex' English,  stripes  by  4  inches.  The  length 
usually  is  .50  to  80  cooids  (19  to  30  yards)  per  piece  ;  the  breadth  varies  from  62  to  64 
inches.  The  consumption  at  Ningpo  is  estimated  at  from  3000  to  .5000  pieces,  and  at  Soo-choo 
at  20,000  pieces.  The  latter  is  the  principal  mart,  and  from  it  Ningpo  gets  supplied.  The 
shopman  quoted  the  then  rates  at  27  dollars  per  piece  of  50  cooids  (19-,*^  yards)  for  black  ; 
32  dollars  blue ;  35  dollars  scarlet  and  purple ;  say  dollar  per  yard,  for  black,  1 
dollar  for  blue,  and  1  dollar  for  scarlet  and  puiplc. 

“  The  packages  are  made  up  of  5  pieces,  and  an  assortment  should  contain,  according  to 
the  shopkeeper’s  information,  50  pieces  blue  (the  muster  sent  is  iiot  a  fast  colour,  appa¬ 
rently  dyed  in  the  piece),  35  pieces  black,  10  pieces  scarlet,  2  pieces  ash,'  3  pieces  . green  ; 
but  I  tlifhlc  this  is  not  correct,  as  neither  purple  nor  brown  is  mentioned.  The  end  of 
the  piece  that  I  saw,  had  the  maker’s  name  in  gold  letters,  No.  18,301.  The  high 
number  of  the  piece  will  show  that  it  is  a  manufacture  of  some  moment.  In  order  that 
a  comparison  might  be  made  between  the  Russian  cloth  and  Spanish  stripes,  we  se¬ 
lected  from  the  man’s  stock  a  piece  of  Gott’s  manufacture,  and  regarding  which  he  was  told 
that  buyers  complained  of  the  quality  being  inferior  to  that  of  the  same  article  imported 
during  the  Company’s  time ;  they  also  stated  that  the  consumption  of  it  was  decreasing. 
Ningpo  does  not  take  off  more  than  300  to  500  pieces  per  annum  (chiefly  black  and  blue)  ; 
Soo-choo,  3000  to  5000  pieces ;  IIang~chow-foo  only  a  small  quantity-  The  price  of  a  piece 
of  184-  yards  was  quoted  at  35  dollars  purple  ( 1 dollars  per  yard),  27  dollars  blue  (lj*^- 
dollar  per  yard),  and  20  dollars  for  black  ( l-jiytj  dollar  per  yard). 

“  Of  course  there  is  much  that  is  incorrect  in  the  above  accounts  ;  I  give  them  to  you  as 
I  get  them.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Russian  cloth  trade  is  one  of 
considerable  importance. 

“  I  also  send  two  labels  which  were  taken  off  one  of  the  packages :  these,  with  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  will  perhaps  enable  you  to  find  out  what  is  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  the 
article,  by  applying  to  some  of  the  large  Russian  houses,  such  as  Thompson,  Eonar,  and  Co., 
&c.  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  above  quotations  arc  below  what  are  usually  current,  because 
to  allow  of  Spanish  stripes  being'sold  at  the  rates  stated,  the  price  that  foreigners  would 
have  to  sell  at  in  Canton  would  be  less  than  one  dollar  per  yard,  the  expenses  of  duty  and 
transit  being  53_conts  per  yard.  I  think  also  the  Russian  trade  would  not  have  gone  oil 
increasing  unless  prices  were  remunerative,  and  certainly  goods  of  a  quality  like  the  musters 
I  send  you,  could  not  be  afforded  at  what  I  have  quoted  them  at. 

“I  shall  continue  my  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  advise  the  result.;*  In  the  mean  time 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  from  purchasing  Spanish  stripes  on  your  own  account,  un¬ 
less  you  find  that  the  Russian  supply  is  likely  to  fall  short  from  unremuncrative  prices. 

“  The  consumption  of  long  ells  at  Ningpo  and  its  neighbourhood  is  small,  not  above  2000 
or  3000  pieces  per  annum,  chiefly  scarlets,  say  nine  out  of  ten  pieces.  '  Camlets  in  demand. 
Long  Cloth  is  an  article  that  will  find  a  great  sale  by  and  by,  particularly  if  prices 
at  home  keep  moderate  ;  39  yards  by  40  inches  arc  the.  dimensions  required.’’ 
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The  increase  of  the  trade  with  China,  by  way  of  Kiahta,  which  is  the  great  depot  in 
fine  cloths,  and  the  decreased  consumption  of  other  foreign  woollens,  will  he  seen  by  the 
following  table. 

EXrOnTS  BY  KIAKTA  OF 


'I  lie  total  exportation  of  woollen  cloths  and  other  woollen  manufactures,  exported  by 
the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Russia,  during  the  years  from  1826’  to  1841,  both  inclusive,  lias 
been  as  follows  :  viz. — 


RUSSIAN  TRADE  WITH  KAMTPCITATKA. 
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The  following  is  a  Russian  official  account  of  the  value  in  paper  roubles  of 
cotton  manufactures  exported  from  Russia  to  provinces  of  Central  Asia. 


'  “  Formerly,  Chinese  nankin's  and  other  cotton  stuffs  were  amongst  tile  most  important 
articles  of  our  importation.  Now,  Russia  exports  cotton  goods  to  China,  and  little  by  little 
the  tissues  of  our  fabrics  have  very  nearly  supplanted,  in  this  trade,  those  proceeding  in 
transit  from  foreign  countries. 

“  The  cotton  stuffs  manufactured  in  Russia  and  exported  into  China'amonnted,  in  1 826, 
to  the  value  of  167,199  roubles,  paper  money,  and  in  1840  "the  exports  amounted  to  tho 
value  of  920,881  roubles,  paper  money.  "  “ 

In  1841,  Cotton  stuffs  manufactured  in  Russia 

and  exported  to  China,  for  .  .  975,1 19  rhls.  sil. 

„  Foreign  stuffs  exported  for  ...  5,116  „ 

„  Cotton  stuffs  imported  from  China  .  19,670  „ 

We  consider  that  the  above  account  overrates  the  real  value  of  'llic  Russian 
trade  with  China;  and  recent  accounts  from  Kiakta  state  a  falling  off  during  the 
early  part  of  this  year  (1S43),  and  that  the  quantity  of  tea  brought  tu  Kiakta  to 
exchange  for  Russian  goods  and  money  was  only  30,000  chests,  instead  of 
120,000  chests  brought  to  the  fair  of  the  previous  year. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  WITH  KAMTSC11ATKA  AND  WITH  RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

The  Russian  trade  through  Kiakta  with  China,  embraces  in  the  monopoly 
of  the  merchants  engaged  in  it  the  trade  with  Kaintschatka,  the  Aleutian  islands, 
and  Russian  America.  The  long  peninsula  and  territory  of  Ivamtschatka  is  about 
800  miles  long,  and  97  to  252  miles  broad.  Its  area  about  80,000  miles,  and  its 
population  not  estimated  at  more  than  6000:  of  whom  about  1600  are  Russians, 
or  Siberians.  Although  there  are  grassy  plains  and  valleys  in  the  interior,  the 
greater  portion  of  this  region  consists  of  volcanic  rocks  and  mountains,  among 
which  are  many  active  volcanoes.  Furs  and  dried  fish  are  the  articles  which  the 
country  and  the  sea  yield  for  trade.  There  arc  small  settlements  on  the  west 
coast  within  the  great  gulf  of  Okhotsk,  and  the  trading  vessels  have  some  inter¬ 
course  with  Okhotsk,  the  only  seaport  of  consequence  belonging  to  Siberia ;  and 
from  whence  nearly  all  Russian,  Siberian,  and  Chinese  articles  used  in  Kamtschatka, 
the  Aleutian  islands,  and  Russian  America,  are  shipped. 

Okhotsk  has  about  150  houses,  several  warehouses,  and  shipbuilders’  yards, 
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belonging  to  the  Russo-American  Company,  which  may  be  considered  a  branch 
of  the  mercantile  trading  body  which  carry  on  the  trade  with  China.  The  mer¬ 
chandize  destined  for  Okhotsk,  arrives  by  land  from  Yak  out  sk  on  the  Lena. 

The  port  of  Petro-Pavlovsk,  or  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  is  safe  but  small,  and  cannot  shelter  conveniently  more 
than  20  ships.  It  is  frozen  over  during  winter.  A  whale-fishery  is  carried  on 
from  this  port,  which  has,  however,  not  more  than  200  inhabitants. 

Aleutian  Islands.— The  whole  group  extends  about  GOO  miles  in  length, 
they  are  generally  rugged,  barren,  and  volcanic.  Some  of  the  volcanoes  are  al¬ 
ways  in  activity.  One  volcanic  island  rose  out  of  the  sea  in  1795,  and  soon  in¬ 
creased  to  20  miles  in  circuit,  while  throwing  up  fire  and  lava.  There  are  no  trees 
and  little  vegetation  on  these  islands.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish  and  seals,  which 
supply  food  and  clothing  to  the  inhabitants.  Sea  otters,  now  scarce,  were  for¬ 
merly  numerous.  The  natives  arc  said  to  be  ingenious.  The  Russo-American 
Company  has  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  these  islands. 

Russian  America'. — The  extensive  region,  considered  under  Russian  domi¬ 
nion  is  a  country  of  islands,  ice,  rocks,  barrens,  pine  and  beech  forests.  Its 
boundaries  arc  supposed  to  be  Dixon’s  Inlet,  in  about  latitude  54  deg.  N. ; 
and,  including  Several  islands  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  to  Mount  St. 
Elias  in  latitude  GO  deg.  20  min.,  and  tbencc,  separated  from  British  America,  by 
a  line  running  due  north  in  longitude  141  deg.  W.  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  'comprising 
the  whole  region  from  that  meridian  west  to  Behring’s  Straits,  and  including  the 
peninsula  of  Aliaska  and  the  Aleutian  islands.  The  following  remarks  were  drawn 
up  in  1837,  by  an  officer  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  in'  most  respects 
apply  to  the  present  time :  with  the  exception  that  the  post  of  Bodiga,  on  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  has  been  sold  to  a  Swiss  adventurer,  and  that  several  Swiss  and 
Germans  have  settled  there. 

“  Tlie  Russian  Fur  Company’s  principal  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast  is  named 
‘  New  Archangel,’  formerly  Sitha,  and  situated  in  Norfolk  Sound,  in  north  latitude  .57  min. 
west  longitude  132  deg.  20  min.  It  is  maintained  as  a  regular^,  ^military  establishment, 
garrisoned  by  about  300  officers  and  men,  with  good  natural  defences,  mounting  16  short 
eighteen  and  12  long  nine  pounders,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  governor,  Captain  Kan- 
pryanoff,  of  the  Russian  army.  The  Russians  have  other  establishments  on  the  coast  and 
islands  to  the  northward  of  New  Archangel,  and  one  fort,  Ross,  in  the  Ray  of  Rodiga  or 
Roman/.off,  on  the  coast  of  California,  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  Ray  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  lat.  37  deg.  2.5  min. ;  in  all  10  establishments  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
They  have  moreover  12  vessels  from  100  up  to  400  tons  burden,  armed  with  10  guns  each 
of  different  caliber.  All  the  officers  and  most,  of  the  people  employed  in  their  sea  and  laud 
service,  belong  to  the  Russian  army  and  navy;  receive  pay  from  the  Russian  government, 
and  their  services,  while  attached  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  entitle  them  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  promotion,  pension,  &c.,  in  like  manner  as  if  employed  on  active  service  in  the  army 
or  navy.  They  have  moreover  attached  to  their  establishments  a  number  of  Indians  of  the 
Kodiak  tribe,  who  arc  usually  employed  in  hunting  or  fishing,  but  arc  under  no  fixed  en¬ 
gagement,  and  are  looked  upon  and  considered  as  slaves.  Their  annual  returns  in  fprs  aro 
in  value  from  80,0001.  to  100,000/.  . 

“  The  post  of  Rodiga  was  established  many  years  ago  by  permission  of  the  governor  of 
California  to  Count  Romanzoff  (whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married),  with  the  avowed 
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object  of  forming  a  large  agricultural  and  pastoral  establishment  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
posts  to  the  northward,  where  the  soil  and  climate  arc  unfavourable  to  cultivation. 

“  But  it  would  appear  that  they  have  had  other  objects  in  view  in  maintaining  that  post, 
as  they  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  agriculture  there,  hut  depend  principally  on  the  Spanish 
missions  ot  San  Francisco  and  Montery  for  their  supplies.  The  Russians  hunt  the  sea  otter 
in  the  hay  of  San  Francisco,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  California,  and  have  always 
2  or  4  of  their  armed  vessels  stationed  there  ;  and  from  the  surveys  they  have  made  of  the 
hay  of  San  Francisco  and  other  circumstances,  it  is  supposed  they  have  it  in  view  to  take 
possession  of  that  harbour.  There  is  no  safe  harbour  at  Bodiga,  which  is  an  open  roadstead, 
with  no  other  protection  seaward  than  a  bar  formed  by  a  river  falling  in  at  that  point,  and 
on  which  there  is  not  more  than  15  to  18  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

“  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  are  now  migrating  rapidly  into  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  is  a  remarkably  fertile  country  ;  and  it  woidd  appear  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  Swiss  now  possessing  Bodiga,  and  the  number  of  Germans  and  Swiss  who  have  settled 
there,  that  the  Russian  Company  have  abandoned  the  place.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
Jiave  also  rented  some  of  the  posts,  on  the  Russian  territory  in  America.” 


CHAPTER  XXI.  ' 

RUSSIAN  FAIRS. 

The  fairs  of  Russia  originated  chiefly  in  privileges  granted  during  the  middle 
ages  to  certain  places  where  people  were,  from  religious'  zeal  and  superstition, 
accustomed  to  assemble. 

In  the  interior  of  Moscovy  trading  and  corporation  rights  were  not  known, 
and  the  congregating  of  traders  at  particular  towns  was  the  result  of  local  con¬ 
venience,  or  of  superstition.  Pilgrimages  on  special  holidays  to  the  tombs  or 
shrines  of  saints  of  renowned  sanctity,  drew  multitudes  of  devotees;  and  the 
prospect,  or  certainty,  of  gain  attracted  dealers  from  different  countries,  to  sell  all 
sorts  of  wares  at  places  where  the  pious,  the  curious,  and  .  the  calculating,  met 
at  the  same  time.  The  frequency  of  these  assemblages  led  to  the  organization  of 
fairs;  which,  growing  yearly  more  important,  the  fanaticism,  which  first  caused 
multitudes  of  religious  fanatics  to  assemble,  was  obscured  by  the  far  larger 
multitudes  which  the  love  of  money  and  profit  attracted  to  the  original  scats  of 
superstition.  To  such  assemblages  Novgorod,  Kharhoff,  Romni,  M akarieff,  &c., 
owed  their  origin. 


Official  Statement  of  the  total  Value  of  Merchandize  offered  for  Sale  at  the  several  Fairs 
in  Russia,  in  each  of  the  Years  1838  and  1839. 
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The  most  famous  of  all  the  Russian  fairs  is  that  of  Nijnei-Novgorod, 
or  Makarieff fair:  still  so  named  in  Russia  after  the  name  of  the  town, 
lower  down  the  Wolga,  where  it  originated.  Nijnei-Novgorod  was  selected 
by  Alexander,  as  being  far  more  conveniently  situated  than  Makarieff,  the  an¬ 
nual  seat  of  the  fair,  CO  miles  farther  down  the  Wolga.  ICasan  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  original  scat  of  this  celebrated  fair.  The  situation  of  Nijnci;  is 
described  by  the  Baron  Custinc  and  others,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  pic¬ 
turesque  in  Russia :  in  a  country  where  flat  plains  and  monotony  are  the 
leading  features.  It  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  high’  mountain  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Oka  and  Wolga,  commands  in  front  a  vast  plain,  and  immediately  op¬ 
posite  the  flat  point  of  laud,  where  the  Wolga  and  Okp.  join  each  other.  Although 
the  mountain  commands  a  magnificent  view,  the  ancient  town  is  carried  so  far 
behind  it,  that  the  natural  advantage  of  a  beautiful  situation  was  entirely  lost. 
A  new  suburb  has  been  built,  which  relieves  in  some  degree  the  original  blunder, 
This  new  city  is  increasing  rapidly  in  houses  and  population.  It  is  sejiarated 
by  the  Kremlin,  or  fortress,  from  the  old  city. 

The  fair  is  held  on  the  low  point  opposite  the  new  town,  where  the  Oka  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  much  like  that,  and  of  about  the  same  length  as  that 
on  the  Rhine  at  Coblcntz.  Although  Nijnci  is  now  the  most  numerously-at¬ 
tended  fair  in  the  world,  the  city  is  like  that  of  Leipzic,  one  of  the  dullest  in 
Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  except  during  the  fair. 

At  that  period,  the  number  of  sellers,  buyers  and  speculators  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  arc  stated  to  exceed  200,000,  including  about  40,000,  or  more,  who  live 
and  sleep  in  the  immense  fleet  of  river  craft  that  come  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Russia,  and.cven  Asia,  to  Nijnci  during  the  fair.  Although  the  position 
of  this  city  is  undoubtedly  the  most  convenient  in  the  empire  for  a  great  central 
mart,  the  ground  is  ill  chosen,  on  which  the  streets  and  the  buildings  are  con¬ 
structed  for  the  deposit  and  sale  of  merchandize. 

The  lands  which  lie  between  the  Wolga  and  Oka,  at,  and  behind,  their  con¬ 
fluence,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  banks  of  both,  are  little  above 
the  level  of  their  waters,  .and  consequently  liable  to  inundations.  A  city  for  mer¬ 
chants,  with  broad,  long,  straight  streets,  was,  however,  laid  out  and  built  here, 
opposite  Nijnci,  by  Alexander,  with  much  the  same  rapidity  as  St.  Petersburg 
was  by  Peter  the  Great.  Rather  than  remove  this  vast  oblong  bazaar  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Oka,  he  expended  millions  in  overcoming  the  natural  evil 
of  the  site  he  chose.  It  became  necessary  to  construct  stupendous  arched  streets, 
or  rather  sewers ;  and  over  these  the  houses,  bazaars,  and  the  present  streets, 
and  the  Nijnci  fair  have  been  elevated.  Several  fantastic  edifices,  called  Chinese 
pavilions,  rise  above  the  other  buildings.  The  streets  beneath  serving  as  sewers, 
along  which  a  cossack  police  drag,  rake,  or  sweep  the  filth  of  the  whole  place  into 
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the  Oka  and  Wolga.  The  construction  of  the  vast  arches  which  support  the 
upper  structures  and  streets  are  of  solid  work,  and  of  vast  magnitude. 

The  fair  of  Nijnei  is  regulated  by  imperial  decrees,  and  the  places  of  sales  and 
purchases  have  all  their  respective  sections.  The  bazaars  arc  variously  filled  with 
goods;  those  in  which  English,  French,  and  Germans  take  a  part,  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  most  distinguished  for  arrangement  and  show;  and  are  said,  for  a 
few  weeks,  to  display  a  sort  of  Palais  Royal,  or  Regent-street,  shoplike  appearance. 

From  the  variety  of  people  and  wares  brought  to  the  fair,  its  sections  have 
been  described  as  separate  cities  or  fairs.  The  first  is  the  tea  section,  which 
occupies  an  extensive  part  for  the  deposit  of  from  35,000  to  45,000  chests ;  and 
the  prices  of  tea,  like  those  of  cotton  wool  at  Liverpool,  influence  very  greatly  the 
prices  of  other  commodities.  The  second,  the  rag  fair,  is  nearly  as  extensive  as 
the  odoriferous  one  which  takes  precedence.  It  is  well  that  absolutism  has  de¬ 
creed  that  all  rags  brought  to  this  fair  must  be  previously  washed.  They  are  sold 
for  Russian  use  only,  the  exportation  being  prohibited. 

The  third  is  the  large  warehouses  or  sheds  in  which  are  piled  the  iron  of 
Siberia,  that  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  mines,  chiefly  by  the  labour  of 
convicts'and  of  political  exiles..  - 

The  fourth,  is  the  depot  for  the  wool  of  Cashmere — then-follow'thc  section  of 
furs,  which  is  very  extensive, — the  section  of  Persian  shops,  filled  with  carpets, 
raw  silks,  &c., — the  section  for  hides  and  skins, — the  section  for  fish,  dried  and 
pickled,-  a  very  extensive  one,* — the  section  for  potashes,  &c., — the  section  for 
.  timber,  &c., — and  several  others.  Exclusive  .of  these,  the  places  set  apart  for 
moveable  theatres,  mountebanks,  eating  and  drinking  houses  and  tents;  and, 
as  more  striking,  along  the  banks  of  both  rivers  arc  ranged,  in  several  tiers,  the 
countless  vessels  that  have  arrived  from  near  and  from  .afar,  and  which  depart  with 
very  different  cargoes  from  those  which  they  brought  to  Nijnei. 

It  is  here,  as  in  ancient  times,  at  the. Tartar  capital  Kazan,  that  the  extreme 
east  meet  the  extreme  west  of  the  ancient  world — Americans  and  e"cn  Austra¬ 
lasians  have  lately  appeared  together  at  Nijnei.  The  assemblages  of  people,  of  all 
tongues  and  costumes,  is  more  varied  at  this  fair  than  probably  at  any  other. 
Chinese,  Calmucs,  Baskirs,  Mongols,  Bokhars,  Indians,  Kirghises,  Persians, 
Georgians,  Circassians,  Armenians,  Parsees,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Jews,  Slavonians, 
Germans,  French,  Italians,  English,  Dutch,  &c.,  all  mingle,  buy,  sell,  speculate 
with,  and  from,  and  among  each  other. 

*  The  consumption  of  dry  and  pickled  fish  is  very  great  in  Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  four 
long  and  short  Lents  which  occur  in  the  year. 
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Goods  sold  at  the  Fair  of  Nijnei  (Novgorod),  iu  tlic  Year  1838. 


AHTIC  LES. 


jMnmiracturcs  of  cotton . 

coarse  linen* . 

t - Bilk  ami  half-silk. . . 

i  Raw  Milt . 

[SLins  and  furnt  J 
iron  and  copper}... 


Or.™ 


,  (.  Pernio.  Georgia.  and 

Other  nrtiqlcs.  not  enumerated . 


Equal  in  Rrilihh  sterling  money  to  ...jpl 


12,620,000 

10,800,000 

15,550,000 
-  22,000,000 


•  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  course  linen  won  dinposed  of. 

.  ♦  Thu  skin  and  fur  market  wan  dull  compared  with  last  year. 
t  Iron  sold  remarkably  well,  the  Jlni/utmt  price  having  been  from  8  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  in  II 
copper  also  rose  about  10  per  cent,  but  the  unwrought  fell  about  4  per  cent, 
i  Very  profitable  Hales  in  the  paper  trade. 

||  The  tea  trade  was  very  brbk,  the  prices  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  last  yew.  The  purchases  for  ex¬ 
portation  through  Kiakta  were  fewer  than  iu  1857,  owing  to  that  market  having  on  hand  largtTquantities  of  the  stock 
liought  in  former  years. 

There  appeared  altogether  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  Asiatic  goods  at  this  fair  than  at  the  preceding  ones,  and 
their  prices  were  somewhat  higher,  particularly  for  the  raw  cottons  of  Bokhara.  There  were  very  few  Persian 
merchants  at  the  fair,  and  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in  tho  price  of  their  merchaudiac,  it  could  not  bu  expected  that 
they  would  make  any  considerable  purchases. 


In  1840  the  value  of  the  goods  brought  for  sale  to  the  fair  of  Nijnei,  was  de¬ 
clared  officially  to  amount  to  47,204,1)67  silver  roubles,  or  165,427,384  paper  rou¬ 
bles  =  7,483,619/.  sterling.  A 

The  value  of  goods  sold  w&\  declared  to  have  amounted  to  3S, 828, 987  silver 
roubles,  or  6,794,897/.  sterling ;  \Seing  an  increase  of  about  320,000  silver  roubles 
over  the  sales  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  official  authorities  class  the  goods  sold  at  the  fairs  as  follow : 

First.  The  produce  of  Russian  manufactures ;  viz.. 


l’ut  tip  for  sale, 
sil,  rlils. 

Cotton  stuffs  for  .  7,417,480  . 

Woollen  ditto  .  .  .  .■?...  .  .  3,175,132  . 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  , hemp  .....  3,118,490  . 

Silks.  .  3,254,196  . 

Furs  .  .  .  ..  .  .  .  .  1,912,340  . 

Skins,  tanned  and  opened  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,063,380  . 

Products  of  minoandlbunderies,  copper,  hard  ware,  j  e  well  cry,  &c.  5,739,684  . 

Porcelain,  delfware,  looking-glasses,  and  articles  in  glass  .  431,800  . 

Dried  fish,  caviare,  oil  of  fish,  and  isinglass  .  .  .  .  418,640  . 

Com  and  flour . ’  .  2,315,915  . 

Wines  of  Russia,  brandy,  mead,  &c.  .  .  .  .  747,651-  . 

Sugar  from  the  refineries  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel) 

(142,000  pds.),  and  divers  kinds  of  merchandizes,  such’ ■  .  g-y 

as  wax  and  candles,  potash,  soap,  tobacco,  paper,  pens,  f  5  J 
bristles, .horses’  tails,  &c. . J 


Sold, 
sil.  rbls. 
5,865,840 
2,401,392 
2,425,990 
2,204,196 
1,411,740 


4.819,684 

346,800 

383,640 

1,259,915 

688;65i 


Total  of  Russian  merchandizes  34,487,985  27.282,50.5 

„  value  sterling  .  .  £  5,450,598  ...  4,319,542 
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Being  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  on  1838,  and  of  1G^  per  cent  over  the 
sales  of  1837.  ' 


Second.  Merchandize  the  produce  of  Western  Europe,  America,  and 
West  indies ;  viz., 


Put  up  for  Sale, 
sil.  rbls. 

Sold. 

Woollen  merchandizes  .  .  .  . 

262,871  .. 

217,871 

Cotton  stuffs . 

205,450  .. 

419,450 

Flax  and  hemp  merchandizes  .  .  . 

196,600  .. 

184,600 

Silks  .  . . 

425,300  .. 

332,300 

Coffee  (6968  poods)  .  .  .  . 

Divers  Merchandizes  ;  viz., 

97,552  ^  ^ 

407,152 

Oil,  fruit,  preserves,  &c. 

Foreign  wines  .  .  .  .  . 

498,600) 
791,536  .. 

666,536 

Indigo  (10,790  poods) 

1,186,900?  .. 

'  1,420,172 

Other  drugs . 

486,772,5  .. 

Total  of  foreign  merchandizes 

4,451,581  .. 

.  3,648,081 

„  value  sterling 

£  704,833  .... 

,  £  577,612 

the 


The  above  sales  amount  to  a  small  increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  year." 


Third.  Merchandize  the  produce  of  China  and  Central  Asia ;  viz., 

'  .  sil.  rbls. 

Tea  in  chests,  value  sold  .  .  >  .  .  \  .  .  .  .  .  G, 604,000 

Tea  pressed  in  cakes  for  the  use  of  idej  of  the  south  (20,7 ]  5  boxes)  for  62 1 ,450 

Other  products  of  China,  such  as  silks,  cottons,  and  kniek-knaeks  .  .  .  12,500 


Total  of  Chinese  merchandizes  .  .  7,237,950 

Other  Asiatic  Merchandizes  sold  whole  ;  viz., 


Boukharest  goods ;  viz.,  Furs,  cotton,  raw  and  twisted;  cotton  stuff,  called  v 

bakhta,  90,200  pieces  ;  shawls  for  a  value  of  120,500  sil.  rbls.  ;  turkoises  l  657,715 
for  57,000  sil.  rbls.  Total  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  J 

Merchandizes  imported  by  Persian,  Armenian,  Georgian  ^Merchants,  &c.)  viz.,' 

Raw  silk,  417  poods;  twisted  cotton,  5300  poods;  furs,  silks,  fruits,  tic.  .  .  429,706 

Total  of  Asiatic  merchandizes,  including  the  products  of  China  .  .  .  8,325,401 

Of  which  there  were  sold  for  7,898,401  silver;  or,  27,644,403^  roubles  paper  money; 
or,  £  1,240,770  sterling. 


Extract  from  an  Official  Report  on  the  Nijnei  Fair  of  1840. — “  The  merchants  of 
Kiakhtahad  never  expedited  to  the  fair  so  much  tea  as  in  1840.  In.  the  preceding  years 
there  had  been  put  up  for  salc:  scarcely  34,000  chests  'of  tea.  .'  The  importation  suddenly 
rose,  in  1840,  to  50,800  boxes. 

“  We  may  here  remark,  that  several  other  items,  such  as- the  value  of  horses  and  beasts 
(cattle)  sold  during  the  fair  ;  the'  receipts  of  the  Russian  and  Tartar  hotel  ami  innkeepers, 
the  prolits  of  the  theatres,  public  baths,  &c.,  are  not  included  in  pur  estimates  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the' fair.  The  value  of  the  horses,  Russian  and,  Tartar,  sold,  may  be  estimated  at 
nearly  123,000  silver  roubles,  and  that  of  the  cattle  at  86,000  silver  roubles.  The  number 
of  magazius  and  hangards  let,  had  successivcly'nicrcased  from  4533  in  the  year  1838,  to 
4634  in  1839,  and  to,4810  in  1840 ;  the  total  amount'of  the  rent  rose  in  consequence  up  to 
142,865  roubles  silver,  which  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  by  6479  silver,rou- 
bles.  Befojre  the  cud  of  the  fair,  908  magazins  and  hangards  had  been  let  b“o r  the  following 
year.”  ■  v  „  r  u 

Extract  from  an  Official  Bjporton  the  Nijnri  Fair  of  1842. — “The  total  quantity 
of  merchandize  put  up  for  sale'/'iis  well  as  that  of  those  sold,  have  not  been  much  inferior  to 
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that  of  the  preceding  year,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  years  1839  and  1840,  and  had  risen 
a  great  deal  more  than  during  any  anterior  period  ; '  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  movement  of 
affairs  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  was  thought  for.  In  the  prices  of  the  cotton  stuffs, 
comparatively  with  the  year  1841,  there  was  a  decrease  of  3  to  5  per  cent;  in  that  of 
silks,  the  decrease  was  from  5  to  10  per  cent;  and  the  sellers  were  obliged  to  accede  to 
credits,  which  were  longer  than  usual.  The  tissues  of  flax  and  hemp  were  also  sold  with 
difficulty  ;  and  at  prices  less  elevated  than  the  preceding  year.'  Iron-plates  have  also  de¬ 
creased  about  8  per  cent ;  but  iron  in  bars  has  sustained  itself  at  a  price  much  higher  than 
in  1841.  Taking  all  in  all,  amongst  the  merchandizes  with  which  the  national  industry 
enrich  annually  this  central  mart  of  the  interior  commerce,  there  has  been  but  two  articles 
which  have  offered  a  more  than  usual  activity, — cloth,  the  qualities  destined  for  exporta¬ 
tion  to  China  being  very  much  demanded ;  and  copper,  by  the  concurrence  of  buyers,  in¬ 
creased  to  a  price  more  advantageous  even  than  the  prices,  already  very  high,  of  the 
preceding  year.  Although  the  quantity  of  this  metal  bought  for  exportation  to  Persia  was 
less  than  usual  (not  having  amounted  to  more  than  about  5000  poods),  it  was  so  much  de¬ 
manded  for  several  other  countries,  that  it  is  said  that  speculators  who,  after  having  bought 
copper,  in  sheets,  for  10  roubles  3  copecs  silver  per  pood,  found  occasion  to  resell  it  at  the 
fair,  with  13  per  cent  profit. 

“  The  total  values  of  the  merchandizes  which  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  colonics  of  other 
seas  had  expedited  to  Nijnei-Novgorod,  in  1842,  were  as  follow: — 

Merchandizes  put  up  for  sale  silver  roubles. 

Russian  merchandize  for  .  .  .  35,414,484 

Foreign  .  .  .  .  .  -  4,733,805 

Asiatic  „  .....  6,937,468 


^  Total 

.  Merchandizes  sold  : 

Russiamnerchandize  for 
Foreign  „ 

Asiatic  „ 


47,105,817  .  £7,458,421 
silver  roubles. 

28,173,924 

3,794,425 

6,478,208 


Total  .  .  .  .  38,446,017  £6,087,379 

"The  movement  of  the  preceding  years  presented  the  following  results  : — 

Value  of  merchandizes  :  roubles,  paper  money,  stcrlin". 

In  1837  .  140,638,181  £0,512,808 

1838  .  150,192,500  0,934,188 

1839  .  .  .  ...  161,643,074  V  7,184,119 

1840  .  .  .  .  .  .  165,427,384^  7,352,328 

1841  .....  1 7G,  7  7 3,.  1 2 1  >7,850,583 

“  And  the  values  of  Russian  merchandizes  really  sold  during  those  years  were  as 


•  In  1837 

1838  . 

1839 

1840  . 

1841 

In  1 842  the  merchandize  put  up  for  sale. 
Cotton  stuffs  for  .  .  . 

Woollen . 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp 

Silks .  . 

Furs  ... 

Skins  tanned  and  worked 
Product  of  .  the  mines  and  founderics,  iron, 
copper,  hardware,  jewellery,  Are. 


roubles,  paper  money.  w  sterling. 

.  .  86,185,778  £3,830,479 

.  .  92,600,530  .  4,115,579 

.  101,627,074  ’  4,512,314 

.  .  95,488,707|  4,243,945 

..  .  104,168,655  .4,629,718 

silver  roubles.  silver  roubles. 


7,530,310  sold  5,803,810 

3,315,565  „  2,876,365 

2,704,400  „  2,059,960 

3,341,715  „  2,353,315 

2,001,101  „  1,495,101 

973,540  „  798,740 


7,692,482  „  6,531,482 
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Porcelain,  delfware,  mirrors,  and  glass-  silver  roubles. 


ware,  &c .  348,020 

Corn  and  flour  .....  1,583,108 

Dried  fish,  caviare,  oil,  and  isinglass  .  .  472,306 


Sugar  coining  from  the  refineries  of  St. 

Petersburg  and  Archangel  (3500  tons- 
casks)  and  divers  merchandizes;  such  as 
wax  and  candles,  potash,  soap,  tobacco, 
paper,  pens,  silks  of  pork,  horses’ tails,  &c.  4,721,452 


silver  roubles, 
sold  286,520 
„  855,108 

„  435,306 


„  4,502,852 


Total  .  .  .  35,414,484  ...  „  28,173,924 

„  sterling  .  .  £5,607,209  ...  „  £4,460,871 

“Besides' this  total  of  merchandize  sold,  there  were  articles  bought  for  a  value  of 
1,892,386  silver  roubles,  to  be  expedited  to  the  Russian  provinces  beyond  the  Caucasus. 
They  were  principally  woollen  stuffs,  hemp  and  flaxen  tissues,  silks,  and  especially  velvets, 
porcelain,  glass,  and  iron  utensils. 

“  The  sale  of  produce  and  goods  which  came  from  the  west  of  Europe  and  from  the 
transatlantic  colonies,  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  the  two  preceding  years,  but  they 
were  sold  at.  moderate  prices,  less  than  at  the  periods  spoken  of.  This  general  decrease, 
valued  at  18  or  20  per  cent,  was  sensibly  felt,  particularly  hi  the  price  of  dye  woods  and 
other  colouring  matters.  Of  Western  European  and  tropical  goods,'  the  values  put  up  for 
sale  and  sold  were  as  follow  : 


Put  up  for  Sale. 

Sold. 

sil  rbls. 

Woollen  manufactures' 

.  262,220 

214,580 

Cotton  stuffs  .... 

.  .  498,60.0 

418,400 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  . 

.  193,850 

..  .  181,750 

Silks . 

.  .  424,340 

329,240 

Coffee . 

Divers  merchandize,  oil,  fruit-,  preserves, 

.  96,850  i 

&c.  968,300  \ 

740,150 

Foreign  wine  and  porter  .  , 

.  .  827,384 

•  694,884 

. 

Divers  articles  . 

.  942,400  } 

.  .  5)9,921  i  . 

1,215,321 

Total 

.’4,733,865 

3,794,425 

„  sterling'  . 

£  749,528 

..  £  600,783 

“  Of  the  merchandize  imported  from  China,  Persia,  and  from  the  different  khanats  of 
Central  Asia,  the  tea,  as  usual,  occupied  the  first  place.  In  1842  the  commerce  of  Kiakhta 
had  expedited  to  the  fair  45,000  boxes  of  tea,  value  5,046,750  sil.  rbls.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  tea  of  this  year  (1842)  hi  general  was  very  fine,  and  although,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  preceding  year,  there  had  been  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  prices,  (di¬ 
minution  of  5  to  10  per  cent,)  Uic  sales  effected  did  not  amount  to  less,  in  consequence 
of  the  advantageous  state  of  the.  exchanges  at  Kiakhta,  to  the  very  great  benefit  of  the 
merchants  interested  therein.  " 

“  Other  Asiatic  merchandize: — 


sil.  rbls. 

Tea  pressed  in  cakes  for  the  use  of  the  noinadc3  of  the  south  (6000  boxes)  for  .  265,500 
Other  products  of  China,  such  as  silks,  cottons,  colours,  playthings,  &c.  ,  '.  .  .  13,400 

Total  of  Chinese  merchandize,  including  the  tea  ,  .  5,325,650 

Of  which  were  sold  for .  .  .  5,075,650 

Bokhara  merchandize:  namely,  raw  cotton  (18,000  poods),  and  twisted  cotton 
(9000  poods*)  cotton  stuffs,  called  hahhta,  150,000  pieces  shawls  cash-' 
mcer,  numbering  sixty,  valued  at  120,500  sil.  rbls. ;  turquoises  for 

42,000  sil.  rbls.— Total  .  .  .  .  . .  943,795 

Of  which  were  sold  for  . -  «  .  .  .  895,795 

*  The  preceding  yenr  there  was  imported  39,000  poods. 
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.-.0  ^  sil.  rbls. 

'  ^Merchandize  taken  by  Persian  merchants,  Armenians,  Georgian,  Ac.,  such  as 
raw  silks  of  different  qualities  (20.90  poods,  valued  at  209,742  sil.  rbls.), 
twisted  cotton  (for  205,627  sil.  rbls.),  furs,  silks,  fruits,  &c. — Total"  .  688,023 

Of  which  were  sold  for . .  506,823 

Total  of  Asiatic  merchandize  including-  the  products  of  China,  for  6,937,468 
„  sterling . £  1,098,432 

Of  which  were  sold  for  .  .  .  . .  6,478,268 

Sterling  £  1,025,715 

“  In  general  the  trade  in  these  articles  has  not  been  very  ac  tive.  Of  60  cashmere 
shawls,  22  only  were  sold,  and  as  for  the  raw  silk,  the  greater  part  was  obliged  to  be  sent 
to  Moscow. 

“  To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  fair,  wo  must  add  the  value  of  the  Russian  and  Tartar 
horses  (92,500  sil.  rbls.),  and  of  other  animals  (86,050  sil.  rbls.)  sold  during  the  fair,  as 
also  the  receipts  of  the  hotel  and  innkeepers,  Russian  and  Tartar —  those  of  the  theatres, 
of  the  public  baths,  &c.,  amounting  nearly  to  352,385  sil.  rbls. 

“  The  number  of  magazines  and  hangars  let  amounted  t.o  4814,  and  the  total  rents 
to  151,282  rbls.  80  cop.,  rather  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

“  Before  the  end  of  the  fair  more  than  968  magazines  were  l't  in  advance,  at  40,322  sil. 
rbls.  less  than  the  previous,  for  the  following  year.” 

There  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  consequence  in  Russia  that  has  not  its  fairs. 
.The  following  account  of  some  of  these,  we  have  extracted  from'-Kohl’s  work : 

“  Next  in  importance  to  Nijnei,  till  very  lately,  w.os  that  of  the  Root  Desert,  held  liear 
Kursk,  in  whose  vicinity  a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin  was  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  1 300,  on  the  root  of  a  tree ;  where,  in  consequence,  a  hermitage  and  a  convent  were 
erected,  and  where,  afterwards,  a  yearly  pilgrimage  led  to  the  organization  of  a  yearly  fair. 
The  number  of  strangers  at  Kursk  is  still  greater  than  at  any  other  fair,  except  that  of  Nov¬ 
gorod,  but  with  respect  to  the  business  transacted  there,  the  fair  of  Ronnii  has  of  late  years 
equalled,  and  that  of  Kharkoff  has  surpassed  the  fair  of  Kursk.  For  Siberia  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fair  is  that  of  Irbit.  Considering  the  business  transacted  at  these  five  fairs,  their 
relative  importance  might  be  expressed  thus  : — Irbit  =  1  ;  Romni  =1^  ;  Kursk  =  2  ; 
Kharkoff— 3;  and  Novgorod  ==  8. 

“  At  Novgorod,  in  four  weeks,  goods  to  the  amount  of  120,000,000  roubles  will  some¬ 
times  change  hands.  Like  all  the  fairs  of  Little  Russia,  the  Kharkoff  fair  opens  with  the 
sale  of  horses,  that  arrive  in  great  numbers  from  the  tnboons  of  the  steppe,  from  the  studs  of 
the  crown  and  of  the, rich  nobles,  and  from  the  Cossack  settlements  about  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caucasus.  Most  of  these  animals  are  of  an  ordina'.f  description,  and  are  sold  at  very 
low  prices  ;  but  there  are  always  a  few  specimens  of  supc/ior  beauty,  for  which  from  2000 
to  10,000  roubles  are  demanded.  At  one  inn,  while  I  was  there,  a  njerchant  had  hired  a 
private  room  for  the  express  use  of  his  horse,  winch  he  treated  with  much  greater  care  than 
lie  did  his  own  person  ;  feelbg,  perhaps,  how  worthless  an  individual  lie  was  himself  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  steed  which  he  hoped  to  dispose  of  for  no  less  than  18,000  roubles;  a  sum 
for  which,  at  the  same  fair,  lie  might  have  purchased  a  whole  taboon  of  300  gallopers. 
There  were  said  to  be  6000  horses  at  the  fair.  Most  of  them  were  bought  for  the  north  of 
Russia,  but  some  also  for  Poland,  Austria,  and  Moldavia.  * 

“  About  the  end  of  December  the  horses  have  been  disposed  of,  and  things  begin  to  as¬ 
sume  an  appearance  of  .briskness  within  the  town,  for  the  horse  fair  is  .held  m  the  suburbs. 
Strange  merchants  are  seen  to  arrive,  and  freely  distribute  alms,  by  way  of  securing  the 
good  will  of  the  saints.  Bokharians  and  Persians  in  their,  silken  vestments,  portly  Arme¬ 
nians,  warlike  Circassians,  together  with  Poles  and  Cossacks,  are  seen  lounging  abo.ut  the,, 
streets,  for  the  more  distant  are  always  those  who  arrive  first.  •  ; 

“  The  business  done  at  the  fair  is  all  wholesale,  and  therefore  few  but  merchants  trouble 
themselves  about  it.  The  nobility  .,!  the  neighbouring  provinces  show  themselves  but  rarely 
at  Kharkoff  during  the  fair,  and  to  this  may  be  owing  tliAt  so  vast  a  confluence  leads  to  the 
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opening  of  no  extraordinary  places  of  amusements,  such  as  theatres,  concerts, _&c.  The 
Russian  merchant  knows,  in  point  of  fact,  but  of  two  amusements, — making  money,  and 
drinking  tea.  All  the  day  long  he  chaffers,  and  in  the  evening  his  favourite  recreation  is  • 
to  promote  perspiration  by  copious  libations  of  tea.  \ 

“  The  houses  of  public  entertainment,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  all  crowded,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  independent  of  the  merchants  themselves, 
some  15,000  drivers,  and  perhaps  80,000  horses,  have  been  required  to  convey  the  various 
articles  of  merchandize  in  sledges  to  the  fair,  and  to  carry  back  their  purchases  to  their  seve¬ 
ral  places  of  destination.  The  gostinnoi  dvor  and  the  customary  market-places  arc,  of 
course  insufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  wares  that  come  pouring  in.  There  are  buildings 
in  the  town  that  have  been  erected  on  speculation,  merely  with  a  view  to  their  being  .occu¬ 
pied  during  the  fair  time.  Even  the  churches  and  convents  seek  to  take  advantage  of  so 
favourable  an  opportunity,  by  erecting  on  such  waste  ground  as  they  may  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  booths,  either  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  nature.  One  merchant  of  Kharkoff  1ms 
erected  a  bazaar,  which  is  said  to  bring  him  during  fair  time  a  rent  of  50,000  roubles. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  also  vacate  the  greater  part  of  their  houses,  and  arc  handsomely 
remunerated  by  the  merchants  for  the  temporary  accommodation. 

“  Manufactured  goods  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  and  furs  of  every  description,  form  the 
staple  commodities.  Some  of  the  merchants  assured  me  they  had  brought  cotton  goods  to 
the  fair  to  the  value  of  400,000  or  500,000  roubles.  The  smallest  dealers  in  this  article 
boasted  of  having  a  capital  with  them  worth  40,000  or  50,000  roubles.  The  plain  kitaika 
(calico),  was  the  principal  article,  and  was  bought  in  large .  quantities  by  the  oriental 
dealers.  The  furs  brought  to  Kharkoff  were  not  of  the  finest  descriptions,  for  which  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Nijnci-Novgorod,  arc  the  more  favourable  markets ;  neverthe¬ 
less  the  fur  booths  were  to  me  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  objects  at  the  fair.  There 
were  ten  merchants  who  dealt  in  the  finer  descriptions,  and  numbers  came  with  the  skins  of 
wolves,  sheep,  and  hares,  for  the  supply  of  the  common  people.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
fur  dealers  at  this  fair  was  the.  merchant  Shclikoff,  who  with  a  few  other  Moscovitcs, 
forms  the  great  American  fur  company.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  all  the  animals  killed 
by  the  Siberian  and  Sitka  hunters  is  brought  to  his  various  depots  at  Novgorod,  Mos¬ 
cow,  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  Odessa,  and  Kharkoff.  Sheliknff  assured  me  that  he  had  brought 
000,000  roubles’  worth  of  skins  to  the  Kharkoff  fair.  In  one  small  box  alone,  he  showed 
~me  a  few  black  fox  skins,  which  ho  estimated  at  30,000  roubles  ;  the  least  valuable  of  these 
skins  were  worth  2000,  and  for  some  lie  asked  5000  roubles.  Furs  in  Russia  arc  examined 
and  valued  with  the  same  minute  care  as  diamonds  are  with  us  ;  and  a  skin  which  unites  all 
the  sou.ght-for  qualities,  rises  sometimes  to  a  most  enormous  price.  The  lightness  of  the 
hide,  the  colour  and  gloss  of  the  fur;  the  age  of  the  animal,  the  season  in  which  it  has 
been  killed,  the  length  of  the  hair,  the  condition  of  the  under  wool,  and  various  other  points, 
are  carefully  considered.  Some  of  the  animals  must  bo  shot  only  with  blunt  pieces  of  wood, 
others  caught,  in  traps,  and  others  stuck  in  a  particular  part  of  the  body.”  . 

For  an  account  of  the  Riga  and  Reval  wooUfairs  sec  Riga.  •  \ 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


RUSSIAN  TRADE  ON  THE  CASPIAN  fc>EA. 


The  waters  of  this  great  lake  arc  salt,  and  no  river  or  stream  flows  from  it 
into  any  other  lake  or  sea.  It  is  about  7G5  miles  in  extreme  length,  and  from 
200  to  400  miles  broad.  Its  coasts,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  imperfectly  surveyed, 
and  according  to  such  accounts  and  maps  as  we  possess,  arc  indented  by  nu- 
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merous  inlets  and  harbours.  It  is  remarkably  shallow  for  a  long  distance  from 
the  Northern  shores:  frequently  not  more  than  10  to  12  feet  for  20  miles  from 
the  coast  ;  while  in  many  parts  of  the  centre  soundings  have  not  been  found 
at  a  depth  of  450  fathoms,  and  the'  depths  along  the  southern,  eastern,  and 
western  coasts  near  the  shores  are  stated  to  vary  from  5  to  25  fathoms.  The 
soundings  arc  exceedingly  irregular,  and  the  bottom  appears  to  be  often  in  the 
form  of  a  succession  of  broad  terraces.  On  the  west,  and  especially  at  and  on  each 
side  of  the  mouths  of  the  Wolga,  countless  islands,  low,  marshy,  or  sandy,  are 
spread  along  the  shores!  The  east  shore  generally  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  the  country  behind,  and  eastward  along  the  coast,  extending  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Persia  to  the  river  Kouma,  is  desert,  flat,  and  dreary.  The  Caspian  re¬ 
ceives  the  mountain'- rivers  and  torrents  which  descend  from  the  Caucasus.  There 
appears  to  be  neither  tides  nor  currents  in  the  Caspian,  but  its  waters,  driven  by 
the  winds,  often  rise  violently  along  its  shores,  and  rush  into  the  rivers  and 
inlets,  which  then  rise  far  above  their  natural  level.  Its  navigation  is  considered 
remarkably  dangerous  .  ^Th ere  may,  however,  be  much  exaggeration  in  the  accounts 
given  us :  for  the  Black  and  Red  Seas  were,  until,  lately,-  considered  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  is  now  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  steam-ships  may, on  the  Caspian, 
as  on  the  great  lakes  of  Canada,  render  the  intercourse  between  the  Caspian  ports 
of  Russia  and  the  coasts  of  Persia  and  those  of  Khiva,  &c.,  safe  as  well  as  ex¬ 
peditious. 

There  are  many  phenomena  related  by  llanway,  Burncs,  Forster,  and 
others,  as  being  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  to  the  Caspian.  Such  as  periodical 
rises  and  depression  of  its  surface  at  periods  distant  from  30  years  to  more  from 
each  other.  Tke  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Baltic 
or  White  Sea.  The  Wolga  and  its  great  branches  drain  nearly  half  of 
Russia,  south  of  latitude  GO  deg.  N.  The  country  through  which  the  Wolga  , 
flows  is  not  greatly  elevated  at  its  source,  and  it  is  generally  level  throughout  its 
course :  yet  that  river  is  rapid,  and  consequently  the  level  of  the  Caspian 
must  be  much  lower  than .  that  of-  the  seas  which  have  a  communication  with 
the  ocean.  The  population  along  its  coasts  are  nearly  all  migratory,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Russian  settlements  at  Astrakan.  The  fish  caught  are  salmon, 
sturgeon,  porpoises,  seals,  stcret,  &c.,  and  aquatic  fowls  abound  along  the  shores. 

The  vessels  navigating  the  Caspian  belong  chiefly  to  Astrakan  and  Baku. 
A  few  exceed  150  tons  burden,  but  their  general  size  varies  from  40  to  100 
tons.  A  great  number  of  smallcraft  are  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  in  the 
river  navigation.  The  command  of  this  sea  may  be  considered  entirely  under 
the  power  of  Russia,  for  neither  Persia  nor  the  people  of  the  dreary  eastern 
coasts  appear  to  assv.  pie  any  right  over  it.  • 

Astrakan. — This  city  has  a  population  of  about  32,000  inhabitants.  Tt  is 
the  chief  entrepot  of  the  Russian  trade  with  Persia  and  countries  cast  of  the  Cas- 
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pian,  and  for  the  fisheries  of  the  Caspian,  which  supplies  a  great  part  of  the 
interior  of  Russia  with  caviare  and  cured  fish. 

.  Baku  (the  ancient  seat  of  the  Ghebers)  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  fre¬ 
quented  ports  on  the  Caspian.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  in  latitude 
40  deg.  22  min.  N.,  and  has  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  4000  to 
7000.'  It  imports  raw  silk,  cottons,  &c.;  exports  saffron,  naphtha,  &c. 

Tiflis  communicates  with  the  Caspian  by  the  river  Kin,  but  which  is 
only  navigable  for  large  boats  for  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth;  where 
there  are  several  fishing  villages,  or  rather  moveable  tents,  occupied  by  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  fisheries. 


Statement  oF  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Tiflis,  showing  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports 
thereat,  in  each  Year  from  1824  to  1831,  both  inclusive. 
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'  Hum,  champagne,  hardware, earth* 
cuware.  drugs,  coflue,  &c . 

4s 

Mil 

il 

£ 

18,800 

22*,0K5 

44,90-1 

-f  1-12 

2XW 

ss 

i  Hilw 

1  49,829 

£  fi 

Total  of  imports . 

I0M7-I 

lM.iiir, 

112.H7I.; 

149,438 

28<i,7Mi  1 

224,007 

297,259 

172.093 

VALINE  OF  EX  l1  OH 

TS. 

1X24 

1X27, 

|  1X20  |  1X27 

1X2X 

1X29 

1X30 

1X31  . 

Leather . 

Dyeing  Atnfls . 

Cotton  and  other  goods . 

Hussion  cloth . 

'  Hardware . 

Kura  . . 

Hides,  nuts,  gold  thread,  linens, 
silk,  iron,  dings,  dyes,  fee . 

£ 

1 

1,2X7  j 

fer  i 

2v»5! 

frn 

& 

il 

■«! 

£ 

8l|wj9 

1,39(1 

Total  of  exports . 

3N.9M  i 

i 

1  47,  (US  1  liX.HM  1 

132,7  111 

110.491 

72,r,12_ 

!  107,074 

Trade  of  Astrakan  with  Foreign  Parts,  showing  the  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  im¬ 
ported  and  exported  thereat,  in  each  Year  from  1824  to  1831,  both  inclusive. 

ARTICLES. 

Value  of  Importx. 

ARTICLES. 

Value  of  Exports. 

1824 

• 

1B30 

1824 

1 830 

Cotton  wool . .  j . 

— — -  manufactures . . 

Silk,  row . . 

— — ~  manufactures . 

Woollen  manufactures . 

I)ycs,  madder,  indigo.  &c . i 

Emit . . . i 

Drugs,  tobacco,  raw  sugar, fish.&c.  i 

fw 

7d’fl92 

^2.150 

JM00 

15 

Copper . * . . 

ilurtaian  cloth  . . 

Fur . 

Cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
Hardware,  eorthenwan*.  drugs. 

£ 

I4.87G 

£ 

15,594 

40, 2M 

38.8G2 

1  141.991 

122, OX.', 

Tolul . 

11,3,772 
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Vessels  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  Port3  of  Astralcan  and  Bain, 
in  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  Years  1830  and  1831. 


The  Persian  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  above  ports  amounted  only  to  three 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  1830,  and  one  in  1831.  They  are  included  in  the  account. 


Foreign  Trade  of  Baku,  in  each  Year  from  1824  to  1831,  both  inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 

Value  of  Imports.  1 

ARTICLES. 

1  Value  of  Exports. 

,824 

loll 

1024 

1831 

Silk,  raw . 1 

Cotton  wool . . 

Silk.  iimuufiir.turoH . i 

Shawls,  girdh-s,  aud  other  wool-i 

Drug*,  tobacco,  fruit,  fish,  in¬ 
digo.  &c . 

£ 

11,273 

Salt . * . 

Drugs,  gold,  thread,  spices,  writ¬ 
ing-paper,  furs,  &c.. 

Total . . 

■ 

2H)07 

22,263 

3,852 

.,1,H  , 

i 

£ 

1,701 

•14,0.12 

74.447 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Astrakan  and  Baku,  during  the  Year  1831. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

RUSSIAN  MANUFACTURES. 


Tiie  manufacturing  industry  of  Russia  is  far  in  arrear  of  that  of  Germany, 
of  France,  and  even  of  Austria.  That  it  has  greatly  "advanced  during  the  last 
half-century  is  true,  hut  if  we  except  the  ordinary  articles  of  clothing,  and  rude 
implements  which  almost  every  serf  makes  for  his  own  wear  and  convenience, 
the  fabrics  of  Russia  arc  unimportant  for  a  population  of  60,000,000. 

The  policy  of  the  government  has  long  been  to  create  home  manufactures, 
by  prohibiting  those  of  other  countries  being  used  within  her  vast  dominions. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  her  policy,  Russia  has  succeeded,  excepting  so  far 
as  the  contrabandist,  that  extensive  despiser  of  ukases,  prohibitions,  and  high 
duties,  has  managed,  and  that  with  success,  to  evade  the  fiscal  forts  and  army 
of  revenue  officers  which  Russia  has  established. 

Previous  to  1790  the  Russian  army  was  clothed  with  foreign  woollens,  at 
present  the  use  of  foreign  cloths  for  the  army  is  prohibited,  and  Russian  cloths  of 
worse  quality  and  higher  cost  is  solely  used.  It  has  been  argued  that  Russia 
can  produce  cheap  fabrics  by  her  unpaid  serf  labour.  This  is  untrue.  Wages 
paid  for  the  labour  of  free  persons  has  been  found,  even  in  Russia,  the  most 
profitable. 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Manufactories  throughout  the  Russian  Empire, 
in  the  Years  1812,  1816,  1820,  and  1824. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  MANUFACTORY. 

1812 

1816 

1820. 

1824 

Cloth  manufactories 

136 

-235 

304 

324 

Silk  ditto  . . 

105 

158 

159 

184 

Hat  ditto . 

25 

41 

77 

Leather  tanneries  .... 

1150 

1530 

1726 

1784 

Soap  and  candle  manufactories,  tallow 

houses,  and  wax  bleach-yards 

181 

410 

1023 

Oilcloth  manufactories 

2 

.2 

2 

Linen  ditto . 

170 

216 

196 

214 

Paper  mills . 

5G 

87 

Dyeing  manufactories  . 

18 

25 

52 

Cotton  ditto . 

•  129 

423 

484 

Rope  and  spinning  yards 

48 

102 

98 

Potash  manufactories 

122 

218 

Tobacco  ditto . . 

24 

35 

Snuffbox  ditto  ;  .  .  . 

8 

7  ■.  . 

Japan  ware  ditto  .  ...  . 

1 

Sugar  refineries  .  .  .  . 

30 

51 

38 

47 

Powder  and  jiomatum  manufactories 

.  2  . 

2 

2 

1 

Vinegar  and  aquafortis  ditto 

10 

20 

Lace  and  cord  ditto 

13 

23 

21 

Colour  ditto 

13 

29 

28 

Scalmpwax  ditto  .... 

‘  i 

3 

~7 

6 

Chemicals  and  saltpetre  ditto  -  . 

.  . 

31 

22 

36 

71 

Steel,  iron,  and  needle  ditto  .  ^  . 

33 

88 

170 

Crystal  and  glass  ditto  .  .  . 

131 

155 

152 

164 

Porcelain  and  earthenware  ditto  .  .  . 

38 

Copper  foundcrics  and  button  ditto  . 

22 

59 

71 

104 

Total 

2327 

3734 

4550 

5286 
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Quantities  and  Value" of  Machinery  and  of  certain  Materials  for  Manufactures  imported 
into  Russia,  and  of  the  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Specie  imported 
into,  and  exported  from,  that  country,  in  the  Year  1830,  and  in  each  Year  from 


The  value  in  sterling  money  of  cotton  twist  imported  in  1822  amounted  to  640,0002.;  in 
1826,  1,423,29 01. ;  in  1830,  12562. ;  in  1835,  1,540,7842.  Nearly  the  whole  quantity 
was  imported  from  the  Unit.id  Kingdom. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported  in  1825,  was  2,245,212  lbs.,  value  94,3942. 
Quantity  of  cotton  twist  10,278,180  lbs.,  value  1,455,8662.  In  1836  the  quantity  of 
cotton  wool  imported  was  7,503,120  lbs.,  value  274,3982. 

Value  of  manufactured  Loom  Goods,  of  each  kind,  produced,  imported,  and 
consumed  in  Russia,  and  exported  therefrom,  in  the  Year  1835,  in  English 
Money.  _ _ _ _ . 


GOODS  WHOLLY  OR  CHIEFLY  OF 


Silk. 

Wool. 

Linen. 

Cotton. 

Manufactured  in  Russia . 

£ 

600,000 

£ 

3,800,000 

£ 

680,000 

£ 

2,500,000 

Imported . 

438,222 

300,666 

44,560  . 

--  494,862 

total  for  consumption . 

1,098,222 

4,106,666 

724,560 

2,994,862 

Consumed . 

1,090,952 

6,666,666 

40,88,888 

.  2,796,507 

Exported . 

7,492 

,128,888 

453,333 

198,356 

Total  . j 

1,098,444 

6,795,554 

4,542,221 

2,994,863 

MANUFACTURES  OF  RUSSIA. 
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Quantities  and  Value  of  the  different  Articles  of  Woollen,  Silk,  Cotton,  and  Linen  Goods 
•  manufactured  in  Russia,  in  the  Year  1824  ;  and  of  the  Total  Value  of  such  Goods  im¬ 
ported  from  Foreign  Countries  into  Russia,  in  the  Years  1820  aud  .1824,  reduced  to 
English  Measures  and  Monies. 


Articles  of  Russian  Manufacture  exported  from  St.  Petersburg  during  the  Years  1 840 
and  1841. 


_ _  ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

Sailcloth . pieces' 

Half-duck . do. . 

llcms  |  bleached . do. 

Ravens,  light . do. 

- heavy . do. 

Drillings . arshines 

Diaper . . . do. 

Bagging  . . . . do 

Crash . ;...  do. 

Linen  do 

50.923 

1,920 

50.960 

3,039 

32,838 

26,891 

I  81,372 

3,349,177 
175,618 

1  1,354,158 

1  no 

51,929 

48, 062 

1,850 

36,165 

21,676 

157,190 

2,822,538 

421,928 

1,638,646 

20,000 

1  arshine  =  28  English  inches. 

N.  B.  The  above  return  does  not  include  the  shipment  for  Riga  and  Finland,  nor  the 
quantities  purchased  by  masters  of  merchant-vessels  for  ship’s  use. 

See  table*  of  General  Export*  of  manufactured  Goods  from  Russia  for  several  years,  which  precedes  the  trade  of 
the  Russian  ports. 
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Account  of  the  Progress  and  present  State  of  the  Cotton  Manufactories  of 
Russia;  translated  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Official  Gazette. 

“  Of  all  the  branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  that  of  cotton  is  one  which  has  re¬ 
ceived,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  greatest  development  in  Russia  ;  and  the 
progress  of  which  has  produced  remarkable  results.  In  the  present  state  of  our  fabrics, 
more  than  300,000  poods  of  raw  cotton  arc  yearly  converted  into  yarn  in  our  cotton  spin- 
neries.  Our  cotton-cloth  manufactories  require,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  a  supply  of 
800,000  poods  of  cotton  yarn  ;  ami  Russia  exports  annually  two  millions  of  silver  roubles’ 
worth  of  this  tissue  ;  whereas,  before  the  time  here  alluded  to,  the  actual  vvorking  of  our 
factories  did  not  produce  one-fourth  of  the  quantities  just  mentioned.  The  state  of  pro¬ 
sperity  which  these  very  establishments  have  reached  in  so  few  years,  due,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  wise  measures  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  protection  of  this  branch 
of  national  industry,  proves,  at  the  same  time,  how  well  ’  those  measures  had  been  calcu¬ 
lated.  The  increasing  activity  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  in  itself  so  remarkable  for  the 
regularity  of  its  progressive  advsticement,  that  (interesting  as  it  must  necessarily  he  on  this 
and  many  other  accounts)  wc  consider  it  our  duty  to  enter  into  shine  further  details  on  the 
subject. 

“  The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  importation  of  raw  cotton  from  1824  to 
1841  : 


Raw  Cotton  imported. 


COUNTRIES. 

183? 

1838 

1839 

1840 

|  1841  " 

Great  Rritam . 

140,011 

178,440 

195,041 

197,178 

pooils. 

197,893 

Ei  amt 

4,408 

9, 337 

”  25,305 

44,801 

48,934 

57,589 

25,409 

Turkey . 

39,5  G3 

05,531 

44,057 

G7,243 

13,071 

707 

1,234 

3,482 

3,407 

?,891 

Klnva . 

4,425 

11,721 

Rokhara  . 

11,774 

9,454 

19,208 

29,383 

12,939 

Tamil  i  ken  t . 

101 

2,892 

5,039 

4,208 

Erum  other  countries  of  Asia 

5,393 

13,870 

9,G03 

10,037 

19,144  _ 

Total... 

202,752 

320,707 

354,832 

398,189 

314,301 

Ry  way  of  St.  Petersburg  . 

179,920 

231,081 

l  207,200 

258,113 

244,052 

_  “  Russia  alone  consumes  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  raw  cotton  annually  exported 
by  England,  the  principal  entrepot  of  this  trade.  Our  immediate  relations  with  America, 
in  this  respect,  are  of  much  less  importance  j  the  quantity  of  cotton  impGrted  directly  from 
the  United  States  scarcely  ever  amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  sent  to  us  annually 
by  England.  We  ought  at  the  same  time  to  observe,  that  the  transatlantic  importation 
of  cotton  will  necessarily  increase  in  proportion  as  our  cotton-spinning  factories  shall  ac¬ 
quire  more  development,  and  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  the  cotton  we  import  from 
Asia.  The  first,  having  a  longer  wool,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used  in  our  mechanical 
cotton -spinneries ;  whereas  that  which  we  import  from  Persia  and  Turkistan,  is  only  fit  for 
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spinning  by  band,  or  to  be  converted  into  wadding.  Notwithstanding  tlic  increasing  acti¬ 
vity  of  tills  trade  (a  proof  of  the  progressive  development  of  onr  spinneries),  Russia  continues 
still  to  import  spun  cotton  from  abroad  in  considerable  quantities,  with  a  view  of  supplying 
the  cloth  manufactories,  being  in  advance  of  the  cotton  spinneries  established  in  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  with  yarn.  The  activity  which  reigns  in  these  cotton-cloth  factories  has, 
in  point  of  fact,  become  so  remarkable,  that  the  quantity  of  spun  cotton  imported  annually 
from  abroad  for  their  supply  has  increased,  in  the  period  hereafter  mentioned,  from  less  than 
300,000  to  nearly  600,000  poods,  which  is  shown  more  in  detail  in  the  following  table  : 


Cotton  Thread  imported  by  the  Frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


“  It  is  again  from  England  that  wo  import  the  largest  quantity  of  cotton  j'arn,  used  in 
our  fabrics.  The  importation  of  it,  in  the  last  five  years,  distributed  in  the  following 
manner  among  the  different  European  countries  and  Asia,  which  send  this  article  regularly 
to  Russia,  will  prove  the  fact. 


IMPORTED F ROM 

I  1K.17  I  1838 

■*» 

.8.10 

18,1 

1 

pnodi. 

pood*. 

p,ind„. 

ponds. 

ponds. 

-dyed . 

'  ‘w 

1. 780 

'li-IO.’l 

'"dw 

i.dyc^...|'.r....v . . 1 

2 ,Ml’ 

s 

2.7N 

l’liTI 

15  ■ 

—  dyed . 

217 

^210 

*'  's>7 

Khiva,  ditto . 

..V. 

1ijo7 

Jiischkcnt,  ditto . 

iv.;A 

“1,007 

’•Mmi 

—  dyed . . . 

280 

‘»i’ 

122 

'’300 

'.12 

Total  white . 

..  dyed . 

!S| 

G0i;,«JG7 

■ 

llilto  .'ditto.  S,l  yj  d  u.7.'!','  .t!‘.r!'.1.1. . . . 

"J3|SK5 

i  'im 

'’*2,420 

i  'I!ii:;w3 

“23y  this  we  sec  that  English  spun  cotton  forms  by  itself  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
of  the  imports.  Wo  might  add  that  the  quantity  which  Russia  takes,  constitutes  at  the 
same  time  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  amount  of  the  cotton  yarn  annually  exported 
from  England;  and  that  in  consequence  her  relations  with  Russia  are  among  those  which 
are  in 'this  respect  of  the  greatest  importance.  As  regards  the  cotton  thread  imported  from- 
Central  Asia,  the  importation  of  it  has  during  the  last  ten  years  equally  augmented;  it 
is  employed  for  weaving  cloth  of  an  ordinary  quality,  and  for  making  candle-wicks. 

“  Notwithstanding  tliojniportanco  qf  the  progress  which  we  have  made,  our  cotton-cloth 
manufactories  cannot,  in  their  present  state,  produce  the  quantity  of  cloth  of  this  descrip- 
voi..  ii.  4  Q 


tion  required  Ivy  our  markets  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  although  Russia  annually 
exports  a  certain  quantity  of  the  same  cloth,  she  is  nevertheless  compelled  to  import  it 
regularly  from  abroad  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Value  of  Imports  of  Woven  Cottons. 


“  Stuffs  of  superior  quality,  sent  to  us  by  England  and  Germany,  diminish  as  is  seen  ; 
whereas  those  ol- ordinary  quality,  and  of  small  value,  which  come  from  Asia,  successively 
augment.  The  latter  arc  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Asiatic  race  of  people  which  is  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  provinces  of  the  west  and  south. 

“  However  satisfactory  this  increase  of  imports  may  seem,  wo  cannot  Help  remarking 
that  our  foreign  relations  as  regards  our  cotton  manufactures  will  for  a  long  time  to  come- 
yet  continue  to  be  of  much  less  importance  than  the  immense  market  of  the  interior,  which 
cannot,  fail  to  increase  more  and  more  on  account  of  the  uninterrupted  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  national  wealth  in  Russia.  Foreign  exportation  is  not  yet  an  imperious  necessity, 
for  our  factories,  as  is  probably  the  case  in  other  countries,  whore  a  spirit  of  enterprise  has 
led  people  into  a  state  of  exaggerated  manufacturing  activity  f  Without  having  to  fear  the 
effect  of  accidents  and  events  (which  so  often  bring  with  them  stagnation  and  catastrophes 
in  the  speculating  trade),  our  manufacturing  industry  may  still  freely  develop  all  its  energy 
with  the  view  of  attaining  that  degree  of  activity  which  will  make  it  necessary  for  Russia  to 
require  from  foreign  nations  any  thing  else  beyond  the  raw  materials.  The  progress  she 
lias  already  made  authorizes  us  to  believe  that  Russia  will  reach  this  great  desideratum.” 

Public.  Exhibitions  of  Russian  Manufactures  and  lndustrg. — The  first  of  these  ex¬ 
hibitions  was  in  1 829.  The  second  was  in  1 833,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  French  traveller 
as  having  taken  place  in  St.  Petersburg : 

“  Eight  large  halls  were  appropriated  to  the  display  of  articles,  which  were  classed  in 
33  sections. 

“  Section  1.  Metals,  and  articles  in  cast  iron, — It  is  this  branch  of  industry  which 
seems  to  succeed  best  in  Russia.  In  many  respects  she  can  sustain  competition  with  fo¬ 
reigners.  We  particularly  remarked  large  works  of  cast  metal,  nailmnking,  iron  rolled  for 
covering  houses.  Firearms,  although  still  inferior  to  those  of  France,  are  improving. 
White  arms,  other  than  the  sabres  and  poniards  of  Asiatic  description,  made  at  Ilaloousk, 
in  Siberia,  are  generally  inferior. 

“  2.  Machines,  models,  -a. — We  have  especially  admired  a  steam-engine  of  high  pres¬ 
sure,  120  horse  power.  The  principal  articles  exhibited  were  from  the  imperial  works,  and 
particularly  from  the  ‘  tcct  on  illogical  institute.' 

“  3.  Mathematical,  physical,  and  surgical  instruments.  —  The  surgical  instruments 
were  quite  ordinary. 

“  4.  Chemical  products.  — The  progress  of  manufactures  requiring  these,  has  caused  some 
improvement  in  their  preparations.  Two  essential  qualificatipns  are  still  wanting  in  their 
dyes,  brilliancy  and  permanency.  _ 

“  5.  Sugars  and  sirups. — The  refining  of  sugar  of  cane  is  with  difficulty  maintained, 
notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  raw  sugar,  which  is  very  lightly  taxed  on  importation.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  has,  of  late  years,  been  greatly  increased  ,in  some  of 
the  governments  of  the  interior,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  labour,  and  to  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  colonial  sugar. 

“  6.  Soaps. — The  best  Russian  soaps  arc  those  of  Kasan.  St.  Petersburg  has,  however, 
exhibited  some,  which  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  factories  of  Tartary. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  RUSSIAN  MANUFACTURES. 
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“7.  Bougies,  or  wax  candles. — Tlie  high  price  of  tbc  transparent  bougies  exhibited, 
will  not  permit  competition  witli  the  ordinary  bougies. 

“  8.  Equipages. — Taste  and  elegance  of  forms  recommend  less  tbc  coaqhmaking  of 
St.  Petersburg,  than  the  solidity  of  the  leather  and  iron. 

“9.  Paper  for  writing  and  for  hangings. — These  two  manufactures,  the  last  espe¬ 
cially,  are  almost  stationary.  The  imperfection  of  paper  for  bangings  prepared  in  Russia, 
the  strict  prohibition  of  imported  paper,  prevents  recourse  to  this  species  of  decoration. 

“  10.  'Tissues  of  flax  and  hemp,  linen  thread. — Sailcloth,  and  other  cloths,  maintain 
their  reputation.  In 'fine  cloth  there  is  no  improvement  since  1829,  except  perhaps  in  the 
weaving  and  bleaching  of  damask  table-linen.  The  imperial  spinning-works  of  Alexan- 
drowskihas  produced  up  to  No.  140  in  brown,  and  120  in  white,  but  their  high  prices  do 
not  permit  them  to  he  extensively  used  in  weaving. 

“  11.  Leather  and  skins. — Next  to  industry  in  iron,  that  of  leather  is  among  the  first 
in  the  empire.  The  yuft,  or  leather  of  Russia,  preserves  always  its  superiority  over  similar 
foreign  products.  The  morocco  of  Kasan  and  the  sole  leather,  are  quite  inferior  to  the  mo¬ 
rocco  of  England  and  the  sole  leather  of  France  and  Belgium. 

“  12.  Taffetas  gummed  and  oilcloth. 

“  13.  Haircloth  for  furniture. 

“  14.  Various  manufactures. 

“  The  articles  of  these  three  sections  were  not  susceptible  of  remark. 

“  15.  Tobacco. — The  culture  of  the  tobaccocs  of  Turkey,  and  of  Asia  Minor,  has  be¬ 
come,  in  the  middle  of  the  empire,  and  especially  in  the  Crimea,  the  object  of  speculations 
to  which  the  extent  of  national  consumption  promises  great  advantages. 

“  16.  Bronzes. — Some  candelabras  and  pendulum  clocks  were  remarkable  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  gilding,  but  the  forms  of  the  articles  entirely  of  Russian  creation  were  gene¬ 
rally  deficient  in  grace  and  elegance. 

“17.  Silver  and  plated  ware. — The  most  important  article  was  a  silver  vase,  antique  in 
form,  valued  at  7000  or  8000  roubles ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  bronzes,  this  article  sinned 
against  taste  in  its  form. 

“  18.  Porcelain  queen's  ware  pottery. — The  china  of  the  imperial  manufacture,  main¬ 
tained  at  great  expense  near  St.  Petersburg,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  French  of  second 
order,  and  the  prices  are  exorbitant. 

“  19.  Crystals,  glassware ., — Those  of  imperial  manufacture  are  perhaps  the  only  arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury  that  Russia  can  export  to  Europe  with  success.  Belgium  buys  largely. 

“  20.  Tissues  of  cotton, — Russia  seems  approaching  to  competition  with  England  and 
France ;  Asia  offers  an  immense  outlet  for  common  cotton  fabrics. 

“21.  Tissues  of  wool,  cloths,  and  carpets. — An  equally  extensive  demand  is  found  for 
common  Russia  cloths  in  the  consumption  of  the  middle  classes,  the’ clothing  of  the  army, 
and  the  commerce  with  China,  Persia,  and  Armenia.  This  manufacture  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  has  been  improved  by  competition.  The  markets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
may  be  considered  as  closed  against  foreign  common  cloth,  no  matter  what  modification 
may  be  given  to  the  tariff.  The  light  or  ladies’  cloth,  used  in  Asia,  particularly  received 
praise. 

“  A  grand  carpet,  from  the  imperial  manufacture,  and  priced  at  6000  roubles,  did  not 
meet  purchasers.  The  preparing  of  wool  is  not  sufficiently  understood  to  give  success  to 
such  work. 

“  22.  Musical  instruments. 

“23.  Furniture  and  cabinet  wares. — A  handsome  exhibition. 

“  24.  Ilats  of  beaver,  strata,  and  s'd/t. 

“25.  Booh  trade  and  booh  binding. — Printing  improves  ;  binding  begins  to  approach 
the  French,  always  much  sought  after  in  St.  Petersburg. 

“  26.  Gloventahing. — The  inferiority  of  Russian  gloves  is  such,  that  notwithstanding 
the  very  high  duties,  French  gloves  are  in  general  use  among  the  rich. 

“  27.  Lackered  ware.  ~ 

“  28.  Tissues  of f tic  cottons. — The  manufacture  of  these  tissues  has  been  extended 
since  1829,  but  has  not  made  much  progress. 

“29.  Tissues  of  pure  and  mixed,  silk. — Watered  silks,  ribbons  especially,  have  greatly 
increased.  The  progress  is  less  perceptible  in  common  ribbons,  in  gauzes  and  other  fancy 
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articles.  The  tissues  exhibited,  offered  a  very  imperfect  imitation  of  the  products  of  Lyons 
and  of  St.  Etienne.  Not  sufficient  taste  or  variety  in  tile  figures,  nor  of  permanency  in  the 
colours.  The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  has  made  but  little  progress  in  the  provinces 
within  and  beyond  the  Caucasus  ;  there  arc  two  great  obstacles,  a  desire  of  change,  and 
continual  revolts  among  the  mountaineers,  have  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  government. 

“  The  organsounge  of  silk  is  confessedly  at  a  stand  ;  quite  in  its  infancy,  in  the 
hands  of  peasants,  who  alone  attend  to  this  important  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  silk.- 

“  The  sillc  of  Caucasus  and  Georgia  can  only  be  used  for  common  work.  The  silk 
stulfs  approved  at  the  exhibition,  were  made  from  Italian  silk,  of  which  Russia  is  estimated 
to  require  about  6000  pounds. 

“  30.  Shawl*,  scarfs,  $-c. — A  single  manufactory  of  Moscow  presented  articles  some¬ 
what  superior  to^  those  of  last  exhibition.  Some  articles  of  goats’  hair  were  marked  at  ex¬ 
travagant  prices. 

“31.  Embroidered  and  spangled  staffs  in  gold  atrd  silver. — Public  attention  was  par¬ 
ticularly  attracted  to  these  tissues,  specially  intended  for  religious  ceremonies,  which  are 
both  very  frequent,  and  very  pompous  in  Russia.  They  have  not  the  brilliancy  nor  the 
richness  of  the  brocades  of  Lyons,  but  their  quality  is  very  fine,  and  the  prices  higher. 
This  part  of  the  exhibition  ought  preferably  to  interest  foreign  merchants,  who  must  have 
perceived  much  improvement  and  progress. 

“  32.  Gold  and  silver,  fine,  spun  ;  false,  gold,  spun  ;  works  in  fine  and  false. — This 
section  comprises  lace-work  generally.  All  which  belongs  to  military  equipment  has  reached 
a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection.  The  prices,  however,  are  much  higher  than  those  of 
France. 

“  33.  Medals  and  coins. — Those  which  have  been  struck  under  the  present  reign,  do 
not  appear  superior  to  the  coins  and'inedals  of  the  preceding  reign.  r, 

“  To  sum  up.  The  exhibition  of  1833  will,  probably,  in  its  result,  encourage  a  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  system  of  nbsnlute  prohibitions  and  excessive  restrictions,  adopted  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Russian  industry,  in  like  manner  as  the  exhibition  of  1829  has  contributed  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  rigour  of  this  system. 

“  All  idea  of  softening  the  rigour  of  the  tariffs,  if  suggested,  on  beholding  the  rich  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  the  country,  would  cede  to  the  clamours  of  those  engaged  therein  claiming- 
exclusive  patronage  ;  upon  the  faith  of  which,  the  largest  fortunes  have  been  invested.  It 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  indeed,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  Russian  manufacturing  esta¬ 
blishments,  row  materials,  directors,  managers,  workmen,  process,  machinery,  all  is  foreign  ; 
it  will  require  a  long-  time  before  so  many  new  establishments  can  be  well  seated  on  the  soil. 

“  The  exhibition  of  1S33,  as  well  as  that  of  1829,  attests  also  that  immense  sacrifices 
have  been  submitted  to  by  all  orders  of  the  nation,  and  a  great  degree  of  activity  imparted  to 
all  minds.  •  ' 

“  Moscow  seems  .still  to  produce  more  and  better  than  St.  Petersburg,  but,  comparatively, 
the  progress  of  manufactures  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  have  been  more  recently  com¬ 
menced,  has  been  more  rapid. 

“  Experience  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have  answered  the  important  question,  as  to  the 
capability  of  those  engaged  in  manufactures  to  supply  therewith  the  wants  of  the  nation, 
conformably  to  the  qualities  and  prices  shown  at  the  exhibition. 

“  Official  reports  attest,  that  the  number  of  establishments  m  Russia  has  increased  142 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1832  ;  that  the  workmen  employed  in  these  new  works  amount  to 
10,465;  making  the  tdtaFnumber  of  establishments  5599,  and  of  operatives  therein 
284,090. 

“  A  great  number  of  manufactures  of  cloth  from  Saxony  and  the-  north  of  Germany, 
who  were  established  in  Poland,  attracted  by  the  advantageous  offers  held  out  by  govern¬ 
ment,  have  transported  their  workmen  and  machinery  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  Moscow,  and  to 
other  towns  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 

“  The  Jews  of  Galicia,  obliged  to  relinquish  their  contraband  trade,  organized  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  have  quitted  Brody  to  go  into  Moldavia  and  to  Odessa,  where,  they  de¬ 
vote  themselves  exclusively  to  tradifig  in  the  products  of  Russian  industry.” 
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EXHIBITIONS  OF  11USSIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  exhibition  of' the  present  year  at  Moscow,  of  which  we  have  seen  the 
programme,  was  to  be  similarly  arranged  to  that  above  described.  The  following 
is  translated  from  the  Leipzic  Gazette :  t 

“  The  decree  of  the  Emperor  is  about  to  be  fulfilled  at  Moscow,  and  great  preparations 
are  making  for  the  exhibition  of  Russian  manufactures  in  the  month  of  June,  1843.  The 
decree  concerning  manufacturing  industry  declares  that  every  four  years  there  shall  be  ail 
exhibition  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Russia,  cither  at  St.  Petersburg  or  at  Moscow. 
As  there  has  not  been  here  any  exhibition  since  1835,  that  which  is  to  take  place  in  Juno 
will  certainly  bring  to  view  the  great  progress  of  our  industrious  town  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
ductive  abilities  of  the  other  provinces.  Experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  putting  the 
stamp  or  mark  of  the  fabric  to  which  the  goods  belong,  and  their  Russian  origin  on 
every  piece  of  manufacture.  Jiy  this  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  town 
dues,  even  if  they  are  sold  during  the  exhibition. 

“  The  discovery  of  a  peat-ground  (a  great,  part  of  which  is  already  excavated)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  town  is  a  great  benefit.  It  is  worked  by  43  steam-engines  within 
the  town  and  its  environs.  The  high  price  of  burning-materials  will  certainly  fall  by  this 
discovery. 

“The  Russian  trade. with  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  has  undergone  within  the  last  two 
years  a  remarkable  change.  The  greater  the  exports  of  grain  and  other  provisions  and 
raw  materials  of  Poland  increases,  the  lesser  are  its  imports,  from  our  manufactures.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  latter  is  on  account  of  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  country, 
and  thereby  diminishing  its  consumption,  or  whether  it  is  on  account  of  its  rising  industry. 
The  entire  value  of  Russian  imports  from  that  country  amounted  last  year,  according  to 
the  custom-house  registers,  to  2,034,739  roubles,  whilst  the  declared  worth  of  the  Polish 
imports  amounted  only  to  820,541  roubles.  The  principal  articles  of  export  of  the  latter 
country  are  the  Polish  cloths,  in  weight  3086  poods.  In  1830  more  than  5000 poods  were 
exported  from  that  country  to  Russia.” 

nouns  of  labour,  &c.,  in  Russian  manufactories. 

- “-Nowngidations"lravc_beeTr'esfablislied  by  government  as  to  the  hours  of  working’. 

The  number  of  working  hours  is  regulated  by  the  will  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
general  time  is  from  six  in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening,  with  three  hours’ rest — one 
for  breakfast  and  two  for  dinner.  The  food  is  beef,  rye  bread,  cabbage,  and  buckwheat- 
porridge  and  fish  during  the  fasts.  The  wages  vary  from  20  to  150  roubles  per  month, 
and  are  always  paid  in  specie.”  • 

Answers  received  to  the  severed  Queries,  from  a  Person  enr/at/ed  in  the  Httssiem 
Manufactories. — “In  reply  to  query,  No.  1,  I  may  state  that  no  regulations  have  yet  been 
established  by  government  as  to  the  hours  for  labour  in  factories,  or  as  to  the  employment 
of  children  there.  It  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  what  is  called  the  ‘  Factory  System’ 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  exist  in  this  country  ;  there  being  at  present  only  a  few  establishments 
in  St.  Petersburg  where  there  is  any  thing  approaching  it.  In  the  interior  generally,  not 
excepting  Moscow,  manufactures  are  carried  on,  either  on  what,  in  contrast  to  the  ‘  Factory 
System,’  may  be  called  the  ‘  domestic  system,'  whore  the  establishments  are  very  small, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  master,  who  lives  with  and  is  in  fact  one 
of  the  workpeople  ;  or  else  in  mills  where  the  workpeople  are  slaves  of  the  owner,  which 
so  entirely  alters  the  relation  between  "them,  that  no  comparison  can  well  be  made  between 
a  mill  so  conducted,  and  one  where  free  labour  is  employed. 

“Nominally  much  less  wages  are  paid  in  small  mills,  but  much  less  work  also  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  workmen  in  a  given  time. 

“  Annexed  is  a  list  of  wages  paid  in  a  cotton-mill  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  the  work¬ 
people  are  free,  or  at  least  are  not  the  slaves  of  the  owner  of  the  mill.  The  wages  are  paid 
altogether  in  money,  and  the  people  lodge  and  feed  themselves.  The  list  contains  a  note 
of  the  expense  of  living,  Sec.  Sec.  They  usually  form  societies  among  themselves  of  10  or 
20  persons,  who  live  in  a  common  room  and  mess  together. 
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: ,  “  Tlie  lowest  sum  for  wliieli  a  labouring  man  can  exist  in  St.  Petersburg,  taking  into 

calculation  food,  clothing,  lodging,  Ax.,  is  from  14  to  15  roubles  bank-notes  per  mouth,  or 
13.?.  to  14.?.  sterling.  Such  a  man  lives  on  rye  bread  exclusively,  drinks  qunss  (a  fermented 
drink  made  from  rye),  wears  a  sheepskin  throughout  the  year,  lodges  in  an  apartment  with 
10  or  12  other  men,  with  whom  be  messes  in  common,  and  sleeps  on  the  bare  boards  or  on 
a  mat. 

“  During  the  summer  thousands  live  in  this  manner  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  return  iii 
the  winter  to  their  villages  in  district  governments,  with  the,  surplus  of  their  earnings. 

“Those  who  have  steady  employment  throughout  the  year  live  rather  better,  and  spend 
in  proportion  more. 

“  The  universal  food  is  rye  bread  ;  but  all,  except  the  lowest  order  of  workmen,  vary  it 
by  an  occasional  mess  of  buckwheat,  and  a  little  soup  and  sour  cabbage. 

“  In  St.  Petersburg  wages  are  [laid  in  money,  but  it  is  very  common  for  the  master  to 
agree  with  his  men  to  pay  lower  wages  on  condition  of  lodging  and  feeding  them.” 


Wages  of  Workpeople  in  a  Cotton-mill  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1841. 


■Under  the  head  of  tlie  General  Trade  of  Russia  will  be  found  the  export  trade  of  wool  and 
woollen  cloths,  the  produce' of  Russian  factories,  annually  sent  to  China  and  other  Asiatic 
countries. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  we  have  recently  procured  of  the  value  of  woollen 
goods  imported  in  each  year,  whether  from  European,  or  by  the  Asiatic  frontiers  of  Russia. 

Since  the  year  1820" the  value  of  such  imports,  including  cloths,  shawls,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  Ike.,  and  Other  light  materials  has  been  annually  as  follows:  viz. — 


MANUFACTURES  OF  RUSSIA. 
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In  1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 


lllils.  Appior.  Woollen  Yarn. 

22,3.10, 1 1 2 

/  000  poods  tlie  vnlno  not 
28,803,119  • .  .  <being  included  in  the 

C  total  for  this  year. 

12,019,307 
12,427,478  " 


TEAKS.  )  liy  the  Frontier  of  Europe,  j  11  y  tin.  Front icm.k  of  Am;i.  j  1  aril 


“The  total  value  of  imports  has  remained  nearly  stationary  since  1822.  Tins  result, 
is  produced  by  the  increased  value  ol  the  imports  of  finer  descriptions  oi  woollen  floods, 
such  as  shawls  and  light  materials. 

“  As  regards  the  importation  of  cloths  (once  so  considerable),  the  total  value  of  such 
imports  will  be  found  to  have  decreased  since  1824,  in  the  following  ratio:  viz. — 


“  The  importation  of  woollen  cloth  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  from  various  European 
and  Asiatic  States,  during  the  two  lastmentioned  years  (1840  and  1841),  has  been  as 
follows : 
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SEATS  OF  RUSSIAN  MANUFACTURES. 

St.  Petersburg. — The  manufactures  of  this  city  comprehend  all  the  usual 
handicrafts  of  large  towns,  such  as  coachmakers,  saddlers;  shoemakers,  tailors, 
carpenters,  joiners,  watchmakers,  jewellers,  &c.  The  gunpowder  manufactory, 
the  cannon  foundry,  the  tapestry  works,  the  porcelain  manufactory,  and  two  other 
manufactories  of  miscellaneous  articles,  all  belong  to  the  government.  The 
private  manufactories,  which  include  about  240  establishments,  are  those  for 
silks,  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  chiefly  canvas,  paper,  waxed  cloths,  leather,  soap, 
tobacco,  printing  types,  and  various  stuffs.  The  glassworks  of  Oserski,  near 
the  town,  are  extensive,  and  produce  plates,  valued  as  high  as  500/.  to  600/. 

Moscow. — Exclusive  of  the  various  handicrafts,  the  manufactures  of  this 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  are  of  much  greater  extent  than  those  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  They  consist  chiefly  of  woollens  (some  of  which  are  on  a  large  scale,  and 
very  fine),  cotton,  and  silk  woven  goods.  Steam-engines  and  machinery  are  now 
used  to  a  great  extent.  In  1820  there  were  only  2  engines  at  Moscow,  and  at 
present  there  are  about  120  at  work.  In  1840  there  were  in  the  province  of 
Moscow  about  1150  factories,  great  and  small,  employing'85,400  workpeople. 

Kaluga. — Bog  iron  is  found  in  this  province,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and 
a  good  deal  has  to  be  imported  to  supply  the  various  iron-works.  The  soil  of 
this. province  being  ill  adapted  for  agriculture,  the  attention  of  its  inhabitants  has 
been  naturally  turned  towards  manufactures  ;  in  this  respect  Kaluga  ranks  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  governments  of  Moscow  and  Vladimir.  In  1830  there  were 
18,600  workmen  employed  in  distilleries  and  manufactures  of  sailcloth,  linen, 
and  cotton  goods,  leather,  soap,  candles,  and  hardware.  The  manufacture  of 
beet-root  sugar  has  been  lately  introduced.  Nearly  all  the  peasants’  families  em¬ 
ploy  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in  weaving.  The  chief  exports  are  oils, 
spirits,  potash,  honey,  linen,  sailcloth,  and  other  manufactured  goodsx  The 
chief  commercial  towns  are  Kaluga  and  Poltosk.  Kaluga  is  the  capital,  in 
which  there  arc  5  sailcloth  factories,  employing  400  weavers,  and  1000 spinners; 
30  or  40  oil  factories,  sugar  refineries,  &c.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  internal 
trade,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  lambskins,  leather  and  wax,  to  Dantzic, 
Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Leipzic. 

Kazan. — There  arc  in  this  province  numerous  distilleries,  saw-mills,  potash 
works,  and  tanneries,  &c.  In  the  city  of  Kasan  there  is  a  great  cloth 
manufactory,  established  by  Peter  the  Great;  it  is  now  the  property  of  private 
individuals,  and  employs  about  1000  workpeople  ;  there  are  also  manufactories 
of  cotton,  hardware,  earthenware,  &c.  Kasan  is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty.  It 
also  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  for  which  its  situation  adjoining  the  Wolga 
gives  it  peculiar  facilities. 

Courland. — The  manufactories,  with  the  exception  of  distilleries,  are  insigni¬ 
ficant.  The  peasantry  weave  coarse  cloths  for  domestic  use. 
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Livonia,  Estiionia. — The  same  remark  applies  to  Esthonia  and  Livonia  as 
to  Courland,  except  to  Itiga,  which  see. 

Grodno  has  no  manufactories  worth  noticing,  excepting  common  domestic 
cloths,  &c.,  made  by  the  peasants. 

Kiiarkoff. — With  the  exception  of  numerous  distilleries  and  some  tanne¬ 
ries,  there  are  no  manufactories  in  this  province  worthy  of  remark. 

Kief. — Excepting  the  domestic  fabrics  made  by  the  peasants  for  their  own 
use,  there  are  no  manufactories  in  this  province. 

Kostroma.—' Tar,  pitch,  and  charcoal,  are  produced  in  large  quantities  in  this 
province ;  and  in  the  city  of  the  same  name,  which  has  its  fairs,  there  are  linen 
manufactories,  tanneries,  and  soap,  Prussian  blue,  and  tallow  works,  also  a  cast 
metal  and  bell  foundry. 

Minsk. — Sawing  and  trading  in  timber  ranks  next  to  agriculture  in  occupy¬ 
ing  the  people  of  this  province.  The  linen  manufactories  and  distilleries  are 
rather  important,  and  there  are  forges,  Russian  leather  and  glass  manufactories, 
and  some  of  woollen  cloths,  hats,  &c.:: 

Mogiiilev  has  some  distilleries,  and  a  few  other  fabrics ;  and  in  the  capital 
there  are  important  tanneries. 

Nijnei-Novgorod.—  This  province  has  several  manufactories  of  coarse 
linens,  canvass,  cordage,  iron,  leather,  and  glass ;  also  tanneries,  distilleries,  soap- 
works,  &c. 

Novgorod. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  province  is  scarcely  worth 
notice,  and  its  once  famous  city  (“  Quis  contra  Dcus  et  Magnum  JYovogordiam”) 
has  become  insignificant. 

Olonetz  has  but  little  manufacturing  industry. 

Orenburg. — With  the  exception  of  a  manufactory  of  firearms  and  the  salt¬ 
works,  there  are  no  manufactories  worth  noticing  in  this  province. 

Orel  has  several  distilleries. 

Penza. — The  peasants  weave  considerable  quantities  of  coarse  woollens  and 
linens:  exclusive  of  which  there  are  cloth  manufactories  and  glass  and  soap 
works,  and  tanneries  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  are  seven  or  eight  beet-root 
sugar  works. 

Perm. — With  the  exception  of  the  mining,  which  employs  about  100,000 
persons  in  the  Ural  mines,  there  are  no  other  occupations,  excepting  agriculture, 
of  much  importance  in  this  province. 

Poltawa. — This  province  has  generally  but  few  manufactories  of  any  im¬ 
portance  ;  there  are  numerous  distilleries,  and  some  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen 
fabrics.  The  capital  of  the  same  name  has  three  large  fairs  annually, 

Pskov  has  some  coarse  fabrics  of  various  kinds,  and  those  of  leather  are 
celebrated. 

Ri  azan. — The  manufactories  of  glass  and  hardwares  of  this  province  are  rather 
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important.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  woven  goods  are  also  considerable. 
There  are  numerous  distilleries,  tanneries,  soap-works,  rope-works,  &c. 

Saratov  has  several  government  manufactories  worked  by  free  colonists. 
Those  of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  iron,  leather,  and  earthenware,  and  the  distilleries 
are  the  most  important.  Sarepta,  a  town  near  Saratov,  lias  rather  extensive 
fabrics  of  cottons,  linens,  silks,  and  hosier}'. 

Simbirsk  has  numerous  distilleries,  and  the  peasants  weave  coarse  cloths  for 
domestic  wear.  There  are  also  some  coarse  woollen,  linen,  and  canvass  factories, 
soap-works,  glass-works,  &c. 

Smolensko  has  but  few  manufactories  of  the  least  consequence.  Distille¬ 
ries  are  the  most  important ;  and  in  the  capital  there  are  some  carpet,  hat,  soap, 
and  other  fabrics. 

Tciiernigoff  has  numerous  distilleries,  and  some  rather  important  fabrics 
of  various  woven  goods. 

Viatka  is  rather  an  important  manufacturing  province.  It  has  about  70 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  factories,  a  large  arms  manufactory  at  Sarapol,  that 
of  anchors  at  Viatka,  and  several  iron-founderies. 

Vladimir. — This  province  ranks  next  to  Moscow  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try.  In  1830  above  48,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  various  cotton  and 
other  manufactories,  more  than  half  the  number  in  the  cotton  factories  of 
Chouia  and  Ivanova;  and  in  1840  there  were  above  327  factories  which  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  above  84,000  persons.  There  are  iron-works  and  various  other 
factories. 

Volhynia,  formerly  a  part  of  Poland,  has  glass-works,  potteries,  potash- 
works,  &c. ;  and  the-  peasant  women  spin  and  weave  woollens  and  linens  for 
domestic  wear. 

"Vologda. — In  this  large  province,  there  are  nearly  200  woollen,  linen,  and 
other  manufactories,  besides  the  domestic  articles  made  by  the  peasants.  There 
are  also  distilleries,  soap-works,  tanneries, . and  glass-works;  and  timber  and 
masts,  tar,  pitch,  furs,  and  numerous  other  articles  are  exported  from  it.  The 
tallow  candles  of  the  capital  are  celebrated. 

Voroneje. — The  coarse  woollen  manufactures,  and  several  other  fabrics, 
are  described  as  increasing  rapidly  in  number. 

Wilna. — The  manufactures  of  this  province  are  considered  unimportant. 

Vitepsk. — The  fabrics  of  this  province,  with  the  exception  of  the  woven 
articles  made  by  the  "peasants,  and  some  tanneries  and  woollens  made  at  the 
capital,  are  not  worthy  of  notice. 

MANUFACTORIES  OF  SIBERIA. 

Tobolsk. — Iron  and  copper  are  extensively  mined  and  prepared  in  this 
government,  especially  in  the  Ural  chain ;  and  there  are  tanneries,  felt  manufac- 
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tures,  soap  and  tallow  works,  and  various  common  fabrics  in  different  places. 
The  fur  and  hide  trade,  and  the  transit  trade,  employ  a  great  proportion  of 
the  male  inhabitants.  There  are  some  coarse  cloth,  leather,  and  soap  manufac¬ 
tories  at  Tomsk  and  other  places. 

Yakutsk. — This  town,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  the 
centre  of  the  commerce  of  eastern  Siberia,  for  all  kinds  of  furs,  walrus’  teeth,  &c. 
The  country  abounds  with  cattle;  and  salt,  iron,  talc,  &c.,  are  said  to  be 
plentiful.  . 

Irkutsk  has  an  imperial  factory"  of  woollen  cloth  for  the  supply  of  the 
troops  in  Siberia,  manufactures  of  linen  and  other  piece  goods,  glass,  hats,  soap, 
leather,  &c. ;  and  is  the  residence  of  numerous  artisans  in  the  different  trades 
common  in  Europe.  It  is  the  great  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  north-east 
Asia,  importing  tea,  rhubarb,  fruit,  paper,  silks,  porcelain,  and  other  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  from  China,  by  way  of  Kiakta,  and  furs,  &c.  from  Kamtschatka, 
the  Aleutian  islands,  and  Russian  America ;  which  articles  are  here  exchanged 
for  European  goods  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  by  way  of  Tobolsk. 
It  has  also  some  trade  with  Bokhara  and  Khokan.  The  total  annual  amount  of 
its  commerce  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  paper  roubles  (or  francs),  one-fourth  of 
which  has  sometimes  been  transacted  at  its  annual  fair  in  June. 

Manufactories  of  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia. — With  the  exception  of 
leather  and  salt,  the  manufactures  of  the  Crimea  are  insignificant.  In  Bessa¬ 
rabia  there  are  distilleries,  and  soap  and  tallow  works. 

Salt  monopoly  of  the  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  and  Southern  Russia. — The 
most  valuable  product  of  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia,  is  the  salt  derived  from 
the  limans,  or  salt-lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  Perekop;  Kaffa,  Koslow,  Kertsch,  and 
Akerman,  which  are  all  monopolized  by  the  government.  The  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  lakes  near  Kertsch,  amounts  to  about  an  average  of  2,000,000 
poods  a  year :  the  lakes  of  Perekop  are  even  more  productive.  At  Koslow 
there  is  only  a  single  lake.  In  1S33  the  different  lakes  of  the  Crimea  pro¬ 
duced  the  immense  quantity  of  15,065,000.  poods  (242,000  tons) ;  of  which 
8,514,885  poods  were  sold  in  the  course  of  the  year.  About  13,000  men  are 
employed  in  the  works  ;  each  pood  costs  the  treasury  4  copecs,  or  thereabouts ; 
the  expense  of  production  being  seldom  greater  than  from  6  to  10  copecs. 
Government  sells  this  salt  at  80  copecs  per  pood,  except  the  portion  destined 
for  the  consumption  of  the  peninsula  which  only  pays  15  copecs.  Salt  exported 
pays  a  duty  of  5  copecs. 

*  Opposite  to  Kreinentshug,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper,  lies  a  little  place 
called  Kriukoff,  which  serves  as  a  storehouse  to  the  former.  No  article  is  found 
in  it  in  greater  abundance  than  salt;  for  here  are  the  great  government  ma¬ 
gazines  from  which  the  country  round  is  supplied.  This  salt  is  furnished  partly 
from  the  lakes  of  the  Crimean  steppe,  and  partly  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
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from  which,  and  from  the  limans  of  Bessarabia  enormous  quantities  are  pro-' 
cured.  On  the  Volga  are  found  similar,  but  still  more  considerable  depots  of 
this  article.  The  northern  provinces  of  the  Baltic,  the  territory  of  the  Dwina, 
&c.,  receive  their  salt  principally  from  Norway,  and  Poland  receives  hers  mostly 
from  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  annual  exportation  of  salt  from  Kriukoff 
is.about  25,000,000  lbs. 

Circassia  and  the  Caucasus  can  scarcely  claim  the  possession  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  There  are,  however,  skilful  amourers,  cutlers,  goldsmiths, — 
and  gunpowder  has  long  been  prepared  in  the  country. 

Georgia. — Coarse  woollen,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  leather,  shagreen,  and  a 
few  other  articles  are  manufactured ;  the  arms  made  at  Tiflis  have  some  repu¬ 
tation,  but  most  of  the  other  goods  are  very  inferior,  and  fit  only  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  POLAND. 

Th  e  following  account  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Poland,  we  have  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  lengthy  report  drawn  up  at  Warsaw,  in  1842  : 

“  The  trade  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  consists  chiefly  of 
an  interchange  of  the  raw  products  of  its  agriculture  for  colonial  goods  and  the  manufac- 
‘  turcs,  the  cattle,  and  some  of  the  principal  mineral  productions  of  other  countries.;  The 
exportation  of  com  is  the  only  branch  of  this  traffic  which  can  be  called  a  wholesale  trade, 
and  this  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  merchants  residing  out  of  the  country.  Some 
years  ago,  the  government  endeavoured  to  take  this  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dantzic 
merchants,  by  erecting  large  and  convenient  magazines  at  several  points  on  the  Vistula,  for 
the  deposit  of  com,  promising  the  proprietors  advauces,  of  money  on  .the  security  of  these 
deposits,- in  order  to  enable  them  to  await  high  prices  in  the  distant  foreign  markets,  to 
which  the  corn  is  sent  from  Prussia  and  the  Black  Sea.  But  the  plan  failed,  owing  to  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  government,  and  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  may  be 
considered  as  a  retail  business. 

“  Coir.,  wool,  oil,  seeds,  wood,  aud  zinc,  are  the  articles  of  most  importance  in  the 
exports,  and  the  value  of  the  com  alone  amounts  to  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole.  Tho 
principal  imports  are  cotton  twist,  colonial  produce,  wines,  and  other  liquors,  silk 
goods,  salt  dried  fish,  live  cattle  and  metals  ;  their  relative  importance  being  indicated  by 
the  order  in  which  they  here  stand.  But  the  return  of  trade  for  the  year  1841  specifics 
all  the  commodities,  exported  or  imported  ;  shows  the  declared  value  of  each  sort,  and  also 
the  different  countries  which  supply  the  latter^  and  to  which  the  exports  are  sent.  Owing 
to  the  geographical  position  of  Poland,  and  to  the  existing  regulations  of  the  customs,  it 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  all  the  imports  were  furnished  by,  and  that  all  the 
exports  were  sent  to,  cither  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Cracow.  Tlitft,  in  short,  tho  foreign 
commerce  of  Poland  was  restricted  to  these  countries  only. 

“  The  general  regulations  with  respect  to  trade  iir  Poland,  may  be  considered  as  based 
^  on  a  system  of  protection  to  the  native  manufactures,  by  the  exclusion  of  those  of  all  other 
countries  (except  Russia)  for  these  arc  either  absolutely  prohibited,  or  charged  with  duties 
so  enormously  high,  as  to  make  fair  competition  impossible.  Under  this  system,  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  country  acquired  at  first,  a  very  considerable  development.  But  their  pro- 
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spcrity  has  not  been  progressive  ;  and  not  only  arc  several  of  the  most  important  amongst 
them,  at  present,  in  a  worse  state  than  at  an  earlier  period,  but  commerce  has  been  crippled 
by  the  retaliatory  restrictions  imposed  by  other  nations,  and  the  whole  country  is  languish¬ 
ing  under  the  pressure  of  high  prices,  caused  by  this  species  of  monopoly ;  prices  which,  in 
every  instance,  are  higher  than  .those  in  every  other  part  of.  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Russia.  "  . 

Russia  lias  reserved  to  herself  very  great  advantages  and  privileges  over  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  respect  to  the  importations  into  Poland  ;  and  -  it  may  be-  stated  generally,  that  all 
the  articles  absolutely  prohibited  from  other  countries,  are  liable  to  a  trifling  duty  only  if 
coming  from  Russia,  and  are  admitted  even  from  Cracow,  but  then  charged  with  so  high  a 
duty  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the  Rrtssian  products. 

“  Besides  the  duties  fixed  by  tariffs,  merchandize,  moved  either  by  land  or  by  wav  r 
carriage,  is  liable  to  other  charges  levied,  in  lieu  of  the  tolls.  These  charges,  however,  are 
much  higher  than  were  the  old  tolls,  and  give  rise  to  great  complaints ;  a  separate  tariff 
cxi  sts  for  these  charges.  - 

“  Warehousing,  in  Bond. — An  accommodation  of  this  kind  ■  exists  to  a  limited  extent 
at  Warsaw,  which  city  is  not  only  the  great  centre  of  all  the  Polish-commerce,  but  may 
almost  be  considered  as  the  port  of  Poland,  because  it  has  an  uninterrupted  water  commu¬ 
nication  not  only  with  the  Baltic,  but  likewise  with  the  North  Sea.* .  The  custom-house  at 
that  place  receives  merchandize  direct,  without  stoppage  or  examination  at  the  frontiers, 
for  all  merchants  who  have  entered  into  a  surety  of  60,000  florins  (or  about  1500/.)  called 
a  ‘  remise’ — •'  pass.’  If  such  merchandize,  be  intended  for  consumption  in  the  country, 
or  for  transit  to  another  market,  which  must  be  declared  at  the  time  of  their  passing  the 
frontiers,  it  can  remain  in  bond  three  months  ;  but  if  it  be  declared  to  bo  brought  into  the 
country  for  the  fairs  at  Warsaw,  for  which  purpose  a  special  permit,  but  no  extra  charge  or 
surety,  is  necessary,  the  period’ is  extended. to  twelve  months,  after  which-the  goods  must  be 
either  declared  and  removed  for  consumption  in  the  country,  or  exported  again.  In  this 
latter  case,  as  also  if  they  were  originally  declared  to  be  in  transitu,  no  duty  is  charged. 
The  cost  of  warehouseing  is  10  groschen,  or  about  2d.  per  cwt.  monthly  ;  but  the  merchants 
who  have  entered  into  tne  required  surety,  may  save  this  expense  by  keeping  the  ’  goods 
in  their  own  warehouses  under  the  government  seals.  The  advantage  of  the  special  permits 
for  the  fairs,  were  granted  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  two  fairs  established  at  Warsaw, 
in  the  hopes  of  rivalling  those  of  Lcipzic ;  but  this  scheme  has'  not  answered,  and  the  fairs 
which  occur  in  May  and  November  of  each  year,  may  be  considered  as  merely  nominal  in  so 
far  as  commerce  is  concerned. 

“  British  Capital. — British  capital  is  not  employed  to  any  extent  in  Poland  for  there  is  • 
only  one  English  house  in  the  manufacturing  line  ;  and  although  there  are  a  great  many 
British  subjects  employed  as  artisans  and  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  generality  brought  to 
Poland  little  more  than  then'  industry  and  ingenuity. 

“  The  whole  of  the  river  craft  employed  between  Warsaw  and  Dantzic,  and  between 
Warsaw  and  the  Prussian  waters,  is  the  property  of  and  manned  by  Prussian  subjects. 

“  To  show  more  distinctly  how  hard  the  existing  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries  press  on  Poland,  it  may  be  adduced  that,  in  1839,  the  public  revenue  derived 
little  more  than  450,000  florins  from  the  duties  levied  on  the  imports  from  Russia,  which 
were  valued  at  upwards  of  14,000,000,  or  about  3j-  per  cent ;  whereas  the  duties  paid  to 
the  Russian  customs  for  the  goods  introduced  into  that  country  in  the  same  year  amounted 
to  550,000  florins,  or  about  12-Jt  percent  on  the  total  declared  value  (4,808,756  florins); 
and  if  the  value  of  the  cloth — the  staple  article  of  export  from  Poland  to  Russia—  be  alone 
taken  into  consideration,  the  duties  amounted  to  21  per  cent,  or  408,917  florins  upon  a  de¬ 
clared  prime  cost  of  1,879,759  florins.  _  . 

*  The  communication  between  Hamburg  and  Warsaw  is  effected  via  the  Elbe,  the  Havel,  the 
Spree,  the  Oder,  the  Wasta,  and  the  Bromberg  canal,  into  the  Vistula  near  Thorn.  This  pas¬ 
sage  generally  occupies  from  10  to  12  weeks.  Freights  average  about  75s.  per  ton,  including  the 
Elbe  and  caiial  dues,  and  Prussian  transit-duty.  . 

“  The  passage  from  Dantzic  to  Warsaw  by  the' Vistula,  was  lately  performed  in  10  days,  under 
favourable  circumstances  of  wind  and  water  j  generally,  six  weeks  are  considered  necessary.  Cost 
of  freight  averages  about  10*.  per  ton.  .  - 
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“  Poland's  commerce  with  Austria  appears  of  trifling  importance,  if  the  sums  repre* 
senting  its  amount  he  simply  compared  with  those  expressing  the  trade  of  Russia  and 
Prussia.  But  this  would  be  a  fallacious  way  of  estimating  the  comparative  value  and  real 
importance  of  each  of  those  branches ;  because  the  amount  of  the  Prussian  commerce  is  made 
up  of  many  most  important  commodities  which  are  foreign  to  her  soil,  mid  to  her  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  although  after  these  deductions  have  been  made,  Prussia  may  still  appear  to  carry 
on  the  most  important  commerce  with  Poland,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Austria  derives  a 
direct  beueflt  from  her  intercourse  with  this  country,  which  is  but  little— if  any  thing — in¬ 
ferior  to  that  either  of  Prussia  or  Russia.  For  of  the  whole  of  her  exports  to  Poland,  ave- 
raging  annually  about  7,500,000  florins,  or  about  187,500/.,  the  indigenous  produce  of 
Austria  and  Austrian  manufactures,  furnish  at  least  6,500,000  or  162,500/. ;  and  she  takes 
from  Poland  so  small  an  amount  in  return  (scarcely  4650Z.  annually),  that  the  whole 
amount  of  export  shown  in  the  table  may  be  considered  as  the  balance  in  her  favour, 
because  it  is  known  that  an  extensive  contraband  trade  in  Austrian  commodities  is  carried 
on  through  the  territories  of  Cracow. 

’  “  The  great  staple  of  the  Austrian  commerce  with  Poland  is  salt,  which  produces  nearly 

one-third  of  the  whole  declared  value  of  the  imports  from  thence,  besides  furnishing  the 
principal  article  of  the  lucrative  contraband  trade  above  alluded  to.  Next  to  salt,  are  the 
wines  of  Hungary,  which,  generally  speaking,  are  preferred  in  Poland  to  all  others  except 
.  Champagne,  and  the  quantity  consumed  is  nearly  double  that  of  all  the  other  wines  taken 
together.  Since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Austrian  wines  in  1836,  the  consumption 
has  greatly  increased  in  Poland,  and  a  proportionate  diminution  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  Rhenish  and  other  German  as  well  as  in  the  French  wines,  except  Cham¬ 
pagne.  -  • 

“On  the  whole,  the  trade  with  Austria  has  not  varied  much  in  amount  since  1829; 
and  although  it  was  somewhat  less  iii  1841  than  in  1840,  the  general  belief  is,  that  this 
branch  of  Poland's  commercial  foreign  relations  will  considerably  increase  so  soon  as  the 
•  railway  which  has  been  commenced  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow  shall -be  finished,  and, 'oy 
means  of  its  junction  with  the  Austrian  lines,  shall  place  the  capital  of  Poland  (the  great 
entrepdt  of  its  trade)  in  direct  and  speedy  communication  with  the.  Adriatic.  This  con¬ 
dition,  however,  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  soon  fulfilled,  although  the  earthwork  along 
the  whole  line  has  been  commenced,  and  some  progress  made  in  other  parts  of  the  work: 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking  has  been  subscribed  for  as 
yet,  and  there  appears  little  chance  of  getting  the  rest  from  private  persons,  although  the  go¬ 
vernment  has  guaranteed  4  per  cent  dividend  to  the  shareholders. 

“  Prussia,  commanding  the  embouchure  of  the  Vistula  and  the  other  water  communica¬ 
tions  of  Poland  with  the  sea,  must  naturally  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  commercial  re¬ 
lations  of  this  country  ;  for  the  last  thirteen  years  the  amount  of  this  commerce  has  been 
between  55,000,000  and  60,000,000  florins,  about  1,375,000/.,  to  1,500,000/.,  divided 
nearly  equally  on  an  average  between  the  exports  and  imports.  But'  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  amongst  the  imports  from  Prussia  are  included  the  productions  and  manufactures 
of  many  other  countries  of  Europe,  besides  the  produce  of  more  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
a  very  considerable  diminution  of  the  importance  of  the  bona  fide  Prussian  trade  will  at 
once  suggest  itself. 

“  Prussia  must  derive  a  very  considerable  benefit  from  the  transit  duties,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  prosperity  of  Dantzic  almost  entirely  results  from  the  business  done  for 
Poland,  and  more  especially  in  the  export  of  its  corn  and  grain. 

“  The  various  endeavours  made  to  arrange  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  have  hitherto  been  fruitless,  and  mutual  vexations  .are  kept  up.  Poland,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  the  transit  duty  on  com,  imposes  an  additional  duty  of  8  florins,  or  about  4s. 
per  Polish  cwt.  oh  all  sugars  renned  in  Prussia ;  by  which  means  this  very  important  branch 
of  Prussian  manufactures  is  kept  completely  out  of  the  Polish  markets. 

“  The  great  recent  increase  of  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country  is  attributed 
solely  to  the  enhanced  prices  of  corn — a  circumstance  too  uncertain  in  its  duratipp  to  justify 
the  hope  that  this  favourable  state  of  the  balance  for  Poland  will  be  durable. 

“  Of  the  commodities  winch  Poland  exports  to  Prussia  only,  very  few  and  those  of  com¬ 
paratively  trilling  value,  are  for  the  use  or  consumption  of  that  country ;  amongst  them  may 
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be  particularized  as  of  most  importance,  horses,  green  and  dried  forage  along  the  frontiers, 
stones,  and  feathers  and  down,  but  all  the  principal  exports,  which  make  it  appear  as  if 
.Prussia  were  the  most  important  customer  of  Poland,  are  destined  for  other  countries— and 
in  great  part  for  England,  or  for  the  British  colonies.  For  although  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  corn  and  grain  is  in  the  first  instance  shipped  from  Dantzic  and  other  Prussian 
ports  for  Holland,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  is  only  kept  there  until  a  favourable 
moment  occurs  for  introducing  it  into  the  English  markets ;  and  that  the  distilleries  of 
Holland  consume  only  a  part  of  the  rye  and  barley,  leaving  all  the  wheat  and  flour  for  the 
British  trade.  The  wool,  oilseeds,  wood,  and  zinc  are  also  considered  here  as  specially  de¬ 
stined  for  the  same  market. 

“  Cracow. — The  commerce  between  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  Cracow  is  not  so  un¬ 
important  as  might  have  been  imagined,  from  the  mere  territorial  extent  of  the  free  state, 
but  has  for  many  years  past  averaged  in  declared  value  between  3,000,0000  and  4,000,000 
florins ;  the  balance  has  always  been  in  favour  of  Poland,  and  since  the  last  commercial 
treaty  between  the  two  countries,  in  1834,  has  been  grievously  felt  by  the  merchants  of  the 
free  state.  The  smuggling  trade  which  Cracow  carries  on  into  Poland  bears  her  nearly 
harmless  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

“  Internal  Trade  of  Poland. — In  regard  to  this  important  branch  of  national  economy, 
the  improved  state  of  the  roads  would  offer  every  facility  to  its  favourable  development,  did 
not  the  high  prices  produced  by  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
monopolies  of  the  manufactures,  restrict,  by  the  present  scarcity  of  Inoncy  in  the  country, 
the  sales  of  almost  all  articles  to  the  mere  supply  of  the  indispensably  necessary.  The 
government  is  at  great  pains  and  expense  to  encourage  the  internal  commerce  by  other 
means  than  opening  the  foreign  trade  ;  and  amongst  other  expedients  for  this  purpose  may 
be  mentioned  the  gradual  increase  of  the  number  of  fairs  in  the  kingdom  to  1 7  annually,  and 
of  the  number  of  privileged  markets  to  208.  But  the  effect  as  .yet  produced  has  not  been 
of  much  importance.  In  1839  the  value  of  the  goods  brought  to  these  fairs  and  markets 
was  declared  at  about  63,500,000  florins,  or  about  1,587,500/.,  and  the  sales  effected 
amounted  to  24,500,000  florins,  or  about  612,500/.,  only. 

“  Manufactures  of  Poland. — The  manufacturing  system  of  the  kingdom  may  be  con-, 
sidered  as  dating  no  further  back  than  1823,  and  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  prohi¬ 
bitory  nature  of  the  commercial  regulations  which  the  government  adopted  in  that  year.- 

“  Under  these  regulations  it  appears  the  newly  established  manufactories  flourished 
in  the  first  few  years  ;  but  numerous  other  concurrent  circumstances  of  that  period 
extended  their  beneficial  influence  not  only  to  undertakings  of  this  nature,  but  also,  to 
every  other- part  of  the  nation’s  material  prosperity,  The  comparative  liberal  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  young  state,  and  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  arising  from  the  high 
prices  paid,  in  foreign  markets,  for  Polish  com,  during  many  years  after  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  great  French  war,  and  from  the  very  considerable  sums  expended  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine’s  court,  and  the  numerous  officers  of  the  corps  of  Lithuanian  and 
Volhynian  guards  that  garrisoned  Warsaw  ;  as  also,  the  free  circulation  of  the  national 
wealth  caused  by  the  conflux  of  so  many  of  the  richest  magnates  and  other  persons  from 
all  the  Polish  provinces,  who  were  drawn  to  the.  capital,  either  by  political  duties,  or  by  the. 
social  pleasures  which  it  then  offered  by  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  generosity  in  allotting 
the  whole  amount  of  his  civil  list  to  the  encouragement  of  undertakings  of  public  utility, 
and  perhaps  not  less  by  the  maintenance  of  an  extremely  well-equipped  and  well-paid  native 
army;  by  these. concurrent  circumstances,  by  the  establishment  and  prudent  administration 
of  a  national  bank,  and  by  the  wise  operations  of  a  territorial-credit  union,  which  rescued 
the  landed  proprietors  out  of  the  hands  of  the  usurers,  and  procured  for  them,  at  the  very 
moderate  rate  of  4  per  cent,  the  means  of  improving  their  estates,  a  vivifying  activity  and 
industry  were  produced  which  could  not  fail  to  be  favourable  to  the  then  newly  established 
manufactures.  •  Not  these  alone,  but  the  country  generally  made  such  rapid  improvement  in- 
a  comparatively  short  period  as  to  promise  the  brightest  futurity  and  prosperity  to  this  small 
kingdom.  Foreign  artisans  and  capitalists  flocked  to  the  country,  and  these  were  en¬ 
couraged  and  assisted  by  the  government  in  the  most  liberal,  often  in  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant,  manner  :  rapid  fortunes  were  realized  and  again  invested  in  useful  speculations ; 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  colonies  rose  in  all  directions  :  the  existing  towns,  particularly 
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Warsaw,  were  extended  and  embellished,  many  villages  acquired  the  importance  of  towns,' 
and  the  almost  entirely  new  town  of  Lody  started  into  life  as  it  were,  and  is  still  third  in 
rank  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  population  and  importance. 

“  Poland  also  had  been  able  to  conclude  with  Prussia,  in  1825,  a  very  advantageous 
commercial  treaty  for  ten  years  ;  and  her  manufacturers  enjoyed  considerable  privileges  in 
the  Russian  market.  .  .  '  ; 

“  The  result  of  the  fatal  revolution  of  1830  not  only  nipped  in  the  bud  this  incipient 
prosperity  and  closed  the  brighter  prospects  which  had  opened  upon  Poland,  but  the  po¬ 
litical  changes  which  followed  that  disastrous  event  deprived  the  country  of  many  of  the 
foreign  sources  of  the  stimulating  wealth,  and  further  impoverished  it  through  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  much  of  its  own  capital,  either  to  foreign  countries  by  some  of  those  persons  who 
were  obliged  to  expatriate  themselves,  or  at  least  from  circulation,  in  consequence  of  the 
retired  manner  in  which  many  others,  somewhat  less  compromised  by  their  political  conduct 
in  that  contest,  now  live  on  their  estates.  The  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  Russian 
corps  r Varmee  of  upwards  of  40,000  men,  who  are  clothed  and  fed  by  contracts  generally- 
made  in  Russia,  and  receive  iiot  more  than  a  few  shillings  per  annum  per  man,  to  expend 
for  their  other  wants,  is  likewise  a  great'burden  to  the.  country,  and  bears  particularly 
hard  upon  the  poor  peasants  and  other  poor  classes  of  persons  with  whom  these  suffering  men 
come  into  direct  contact.  Taxation,  also  has  been  increased,  to  cover  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  which  the  revolutionary  war  had  caused  ;  and  the  very  onerous  war  contributions, 
levied  by  the  local  municipal  authorities,  such  as  billet  money,  the  money  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  citadel  of  Warsaw,  and  of  other  extensive  fortresses  which  are  being 
erected. 

“  Hie  advantages  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Prussia  expired  in 
1835,  and  since  1836  very  heavy  duties  have  been  levied  by  that  country  on  the  exported 
raw  produce  of  Poland,  and  likewise  heavy  transit  duties  on  all  goods  destined  for  the 
Polish  markets. 

Another  and  more  fatal  blow  to  manufactures  was  given  by  the  imperial  ukase  of  the  2d 
( 1 4th)  of  November,  1831,  which  rescinded  all  the  privileges  before  enjoyed  by  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Poland  in  the  Russian  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  granted  most  im¬ 
portant  advantages  to  Russian  subjects  for  the  introduction  of  their  goods  into  Poland. 
This  ukase  is  considered  so  particularly  fatal,  because  Russia  was,  and  is  still  perhaps  the 
only  country  in  Europe  with  whose  productions  the  infant  manufacturers  of  Poland  could 
-hope  to  compete ;  and  because  she  has  not  only  been  excluded  from.this  market,  but  doomed 
to  see  her  own  markets  inundated  by  Russian  goods,  in  consequence  of  the  inequitable 
tariff,  but  not  of  fair  competition.  These  circumstances  induced  many  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers  settled  in  Poland  to  carry  their  talent  and  enterprise  to  Russia,  from  whence 
they  daily  aggravate  the  commercial  evils  of  their  former  adopted  country,  and  the  attempt 
to  foster  the  manufactures  of  Poland,  by  a  prohibitory  system  against  those  of  all  other 
countries,  now  that  the  system  is  unaided  by  the  other  concurrent  circumstances  that  have 
been  adverted  to,  has  led  only  to  the  extension  of  the  contraband  traffic,  and  to  the 
demoralization  amongst  an  immense  number  of  individuals  of  all  classes. 

“  Woollen  Manufactures. — The-  breeding  of  sheep  generally,  and  particularly  of 
the  fine-woolled  kinds,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Jacob’s  report  on  the  agriculture  of 
Poland,  appears  to  havo  been  very  much  neglected,  must  have  made  rapid  progress 
subsequently  ;  for,  in  1838,  the  official  returns  to  government  showed  2,900,000  sheep  and 
lambs,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  said  to  be  of  the  Saxon  electoral  breed,  or  of 
crossed  breeds  between  that  kind  and  the  sheep  of  the  country.  In  1839  the  number  had 
augmented  to  3,270,000;  and  it  is  said  that  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  since 
then.  By  careful  sorting  and  washing,  and  better  management  generally,  the  Polish  wool 
has  also  risen  in  the  estimation  of  foreigu  manufactures,  and  a  very  considerable  proportion 
is  now  annually  exported. 

“  The  total  quantity  produced  in  the  kingdom,  was  estimated  by  government,  in  1838, 
to  be  about  60,000  Polish  quintals;  in  1839  it  was  calculated  at  between  ,60,000  and 
70,000  quintals,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  75,000  in  the  two  last  years.  In  the 
firstmeutioned  year  it  was  ascertained  that  the  woollen  manufactories  of  the  countiy  con¬ 
sumed  only  about  15,000  quintals;  and  as  this  consumption  cannot  have  increased,  judging 
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from  the  productions  of  the  manufactories,  there  must  be  at  present  about  60,000  quintals, 
or  about  53,618  cwt.  British  for  annual  exportation. 

“  The  woollen  manufactures, — which,  before  the  revolution,  produced  8,000,000  ells 
of  cloth  and  different  other  woollen  articles,  valuing  from  48,000,000  to  52,000,000 
florins,  and  employing  35,800  persons, — in  the  year  1839,  which  has  been  officially  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  the  most  favourable  to  this  branch  of  manufactures  since  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  did  not  furnish  even  half  of  that  quantity,  nor  employ  much  more  than  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  number  of  persons,  and  exported  to  Russia  only  1 58,000  ells,  valued  at  about 
138,000  florins,  whereas  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Russia  and  China  before  1830, 
amounted  to  between  12,000,000  and  13,000,000  florins.  The  duties  on  these  ma¬ 
nufactures  were  raised,  by  the  Russian  tariff,  from  about  one  penny  (on  an  average  per 
ell)  to  about  thirteen  pence  for  the  same  quantity.  The  year  1841  again  showed  great 
distress  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  this  important  article.  It  must  be  stated  likewise, 
that  the  fallacious  symptoms  of  •  improvement  in  1839  were  caused  by  the  production  of  a 
great  quantity  of  half-woollen  and  other  fancy  articles,  but  which  have  not  been  able-  to 
bear  competition  with  the  same  class  of  manufactures  imported  from  Russia.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollen  manufactures  in  1839,  results  principally 
from  the  fact  of  a"  great  many  individuals  having  been  included  in  the  account  of  that 
year,  who  have  in  reality  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  woollen  manufactures  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  separate  branch  of  national  industry. 

“  In  regard,  to  the  quality  of  the  woollen  manufactures  it  may  be  said  generally,  that 
the  superfine  and  middling  sorts  of  broad  cloth  are  verv  good;  but  that  the  lighter  kinds 
called  drops  de  dames  and  drops  de  chine ,  and  all  the  fancy  articles  such,  as  merinoes, 
Thibcts,  chalines,  wool  muslins,  shawls,  handkerchiefs,-  called  ternaux,  and  the  chalis  imi¬ 
tating  oriental  patterns,  are  inferior  to  the  same  articles  made  elsewhere  on  the  continent, 
even  in  Russia. 

“  The  prices  of  all  these  manufactures  are  considerably  dearer  than  the  same  descrip- 
-  tions  of  articles  of  British  production ;  and  could  in  no  way  bear  competition  with  them  if 
the  latter  were  not  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  existing  tariff. 

“  Amongst  the  manufactories  for  woollen  stuffs  must  be  particularized  the  carpet  ma¬ 
nufactory  at  Warsaw.  In  this  establishment  the  business  is  carried  on  completely  after 
the  English  modes,  and  the  various  descriptions  of  Brussels,  Kidderminster,  Venetian,  and 
other  carpets  are  all  of  very  good  quality,  but  rather  old-fashioned  in  design,  and 'rather 
more  than  twice  as  dear  as  the  same  article  in  England.  This  manufactory  formerly  ex¬ 
ported  considerably  to  Russia;  but  the  imposition  of'  the,  high  duties  of  1831,  about  six¬ 
pence,  per  lb.  for  this  article,  has  acted  os  a  prohibition,  and  since  then  the  sales  have  been 
restricted  to  Poland  alouc, 

“  The  absence  of  all  competition,  native  as  well  as  foreign,  has  enabled  this  manufactory, 
to  keep  up  its  high  prices,  and  it  appears  to  be  exempt  from  the  fluctuations  and.decline 
which  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures  have  experienced. 

“  A  very  extensive  steam  machinery  for  the  preparation  of  patent  felted  cloth,  is  at 
present  in  process  of  construction. 

“  The  Cotton  Manufactures  made  in  the  kingdom  are  still  insufficient  for  tho  supply 
of  its  own  consumption ;  and  this  branch  of  national  industry,  .neither  possesses  at 'present, 
nor  has  it  possessed,  at  any  previous  time,  the  prosperity  which  the  cloth  manufactories 
had  attained  before  the  revolution  ;  nevertheless  it  is  now  considered  as  the  second,  if  not 
the  very  first  business  in  point  of  importance,  in  the  country,  and  considerable  profits  are 
said  to  be  realized  by  it,  although  only  the  coarser  kinds  of  goods  are  manufactured,  and 
although  the  faulty  system  of  commercial  intercourse  with  other  countries  tends  seriously 
to  fetter  and  impede  the  production  which  it  was  meant  to  foster  and  encourage. 

“  The  prosperity  of  the  cotton  manufactories,  such  as  it  is  at  present,  commenced  in  the 
year  1836.  Previous  to  that  date  no  spinning-jennies  existed  in  Poland ;  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  were  engaged  in  the  other  branches  of  this  business  were  too  much  dependant 
on  foreign  countries  for  twist  to.  be  able  to  make  regular'  profits  since  the  erection  of  the 
extensive  spinning-mills  in  the  towns  of  Lody  and  Lublin,  in  the  just  mentioned  year, 
the  business  throughout  tho  whole  country  lias  assumed -more  consistency  and  regularity, 
and  the  prosperous  condition  of  these  two  places  proves  at  least  the  importance  of  these 
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manufactures  as  a  means  of  augmenting  individual  wealth ;  but  whether,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  it  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  same  consideration  is  very  doubtful,  as  the  high 
prices  which,  owing  to  want  of  competition  and  other  circumstances,  must  be  paid  for  its 
productions  impoverish  the  purchaser,  without  having  the  merit  of  encouraging  any  branch  ' 
of  indigenous  agriculture  like  the  woollen  and  other  manufactures  fostered  by  the  same 
system  of  monopoly. 

“  In  1830  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  business  was  only  about 
11,500;  in  1837  it  amounted  to  nearly  14,500;  in  1839  to  about  16,000,  and  it  is  said  at 
present  to  exceed  26,000.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  any  information  in  regard  to  4 
the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  previous  to  the  year  1841  ;  and  even  for  that 
year  it  has  been  stated  in  one  gross  sum  only  amounting  to  about  9,300,000  florins. 
But  this  sum  includes  the  value  of  the  linen  manufactures  made  in  the  same  year;  and  there 
are  no  means  of  remedying  this  faulty  arrangement,  because  'the  local  government 
here  has  thrown  the  two  branches  of  business  into  one  class  for  administrative  purposes, 
and  no  distinctions  are  made  in  the  public  returns.  This  same  remark  must  be  applied 
to  the  number  of  persons  stated  to  bo  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufactures  in  1841. 

■  “  It  is  stated  that  nearly  1 ,500,000  lbs.  of  cotton  twist  are  annually  used  in  the 
production  of  the  goods  in  question  ;  very  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  quantity  is 
made  in  the  country.  The  rest  is  imported,  principally  from  England  via  Hamburg,  on 
payment  of  the  enormous  duty  of  138  florins  per  quintal,  or  about  8s.  Ad.  per  lb. :  and 
this  circumstance  renders  the  prices  of'  the  manufactured  goods  so  high,  that  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  contraband  trade  is  carried  on,  which  completely  frustrates  the  efforts  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  regard  to  the  production  of  any  of  the  finer  kinds  of  wares  ;  and,  by  restricting 
their  business  to  the  commonest  and  coarsest  articles,  only  prevents  these  manufactures  from 
attaining  that  development  which,  with  a  little  more  liberal  tariff,  'they  would  almost  be 
sure  to  reach. 

“  The  twist  made  in  the  country  is  almost  all  of  the  coarser  kind,  but  of  such  good 
quality  that  some  specimens  which  were  sent  to  Hamburg  were  supposed  to  bo  of  English 
manufacture.  The  cotton-wool  (unspun  cotton)  which  is  used  here  is  principally  of  Ame¬ 
rican  growth,  received  from  Hamburg;  but  a  portion  is  also  drawn  from  Egypt  via 
Trieste.  .  -  ■ 

“  A  great  deal  of  steam  machinery  is  used  in  the  production  of  these  manufactures,  but  _ 
the  price  of  all  descriptions — as  might  be  expected'  from  the  circumstances  before  adverted 
to — are  much  higher  than  in  England  or  than  in  Germany,  although  of  inferior  quality. 

“The  last  exhibition  of  manufactural  products'  contained  some  specimens,  however,  that 
showed  considerable  progress  in  the  different  processes  connected  with  these  manufactures, 
and  some  spotted  muslins  (called  Bengal  muslins)  were  mentioned  as  being  of  superior 
workmanship  and  finish;  . .  . . . 

“  The  Linen  Manufactures  have  been  very  much  neglected,  and  appear  even  to  be  retro¬ 
grading  both  in  respect  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality.  Poland  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  flax  and  hemp,  it  is  true ;  but  the  former  ot  these  productions  is  by  no  means 
of  a  good  quality,  and  the  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  use  Belgian  and  Silesian 
flax,  although  the  expense  of  carriage  and  duty  is  very  considerable  on  these  articles. 
The  damask  and  other  table-linens,  as  also  all  other  kinds  of  fine  linens,  made  in  the  two 
existing  manufactories,  are  consequently  very  high  in  price,  and  at  the  same  time  of  very 
inferior  quality  and  imperfect  bleaching.  Some  attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the 
better  culture  of  flax  by  using  seed  obtained  from  other  countries  ;  but  these  experiments 
are  still  of  too  recent  a  date  to  justify  an  opinion  as  to  their  final  result — and  still  less  to 
produce  any  effect  on  the  manufactures  of  this  article. 

“  Spinning-machines  for  flax  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Poland,  and  this  business 
is  all  done  by  hand,  by  the  peasantry,  .and  principally  in  the  government  of  Augustowo, 
where  the  greatest  quantity  of  flax  is  cultivated — a  great  deal  of  this  yarn  is  exported — a 
good  deal  of  hemp  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linens,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
the  produce  of  this  kingdom  is  exported  in  the  raw  state  ;  that  is  to  say  unsppn. 

“  Silk  Manufactures. — -The  production  of  the  silk  manufactories  is  described  in  an 
official  document  as  being  ‘  a  pen  pres  nulle;'  but  it  is  added,  the  specimens  of  some  plain 
silks,  recently  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  the  inanufactural  products  of  the  kingdom,  were 
not  without  merit.  '  ’ 
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“  There  are  only  two  manufactories  of  this  description  in  the  country,  both  of  which 
were  established  in  1837.  In  the  first  year  after  their  establishment  they  manufactured 
various  light  articles  to  the  value  of  about  40,000  florins,  or  about  1000/. ;  but  since  then  their 
production,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  so  high,  and  both  manufactories  are  kept  going  only 
by  the  pecuniary  aid  which  the  government  affords  them.  The  government  seems  deter¬ 
mined  to  encourage  this  branch  of  business  at  all  costs,  and  gives  considerable  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  there  are  already  considerable  plantations  of  the  white  species 
of  that  tree,  and  one  nursery-garden  not  far  from  Warsaw  contains  upwards  of  100,000 
plants  of  the  same  kind  :  and  some  other  towns  are  likewise  raising  these  trees  from  the 
seed,  with  the  view  of  producing  plants  better  acclimated  than  if  propagated  by  slips, 
layers,  or  otherwise.  Some  specimens  of  silk  from  worms  reared  at  the  town  of  Wisliea 
have  induced  the.sanguine  to  hope  that  this  branch  of  national  industry  may  be  rendered 
indigenous  and  profitable  to  Poland  ;  although  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  climate 
and  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  resulting  from  the  state  of  its  population,  arc  dia¬ 
metrically  opposed  to  the  conditions  of  success  in  such  an  experiment. 

“  The  extent  of  smuggling’  in  silk  goods  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  returns 
of  the  custom-house  show  an  importation  of  only  about  40,000  lbs.  or  about  10,000  lbs.  for 
each  million  of  inhabitants,  in  a-country  where  the  use  of  such  articles  is  comparatively  very 
general  even  amongst  the  lower  classes,  on  account  of  .the  great  proportion  of  Jews, 
amongst  the  males  of  whom  it  is  much  worn.  In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  where 
this  article  is  almost  unknown  to  the  lower  classes,  the  annual  importation  exceeds  23,000 
lbs.  for  each  million  of  its  inhabitants,  besides  the  very  considerable  produce  of  its  own  silk 
manufactories.  It  is  notorious,  besides,  that  hundreds  of  individuals,  and  whole  families  - 
even,  annually  make  journeys  from  Poland  to  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Cracow,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  saving  the  enormous  duties  on  articles  of  dress — particularly  on  silk  articles — 
by  getting  fitted  out  in  those  places  for  a  year  at  least. 

“  Tanneries  and  Leather  Manufactories. — The  dressing  of  hides  and  skins  appears  to 
have  been  neglected  longer  than  most  of  the  other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  production  was  long  unequal  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  The  prohibition  of 
foreign  leather,  however,  has  stimulated  this  branch  of  business  into  sufficient  activity,  to 
supply  the  home  demand. 

“In  1837  only  130,800  hides  and  skins  of  different  sorts  were  dressed;  whereas  the 
latest  statement  which  it  has  been  possible  to  procure  shows  upwards  of  47  J  >000, 

“Some  of  the  fine  qualities  and  fancy  leathers,  such  as  Bruxelles  skins  for  bookbinders, 
morocco,  and  shagreen,  are  considered  to  be  of  very  good  quality;  but  sole  leather  and  the 
other  heavier  sorts  arc  not  considered  equal  to. those  produced  by  the  tanneries  of  other 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  Russian  mode  of  tanning  is  mot  practised  in  Poland,  and  itlio 
manufacture  of  glazed  leather  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  prices  generally  are,  com¬ 
paratively,  cheap ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  dearer  than  tlio  same  commodities  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent. 

“  Paper  Manufactories. — A  few  years  ago  Poland  was  .completely  dependant  on  fo¬ 
reign  markets  for  all  the  fine  paper  used  for  writing  or  printing,  but  at  present  every  'de¬ 
scription  of  article  of  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  made  in  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  drawing-paper,  milled  (or  Bath)  boards,  and  the  embossed  or  otherwise  ornamented 
fancy  papers,  which  have  been  brought  into  fashion  of  late. 

“  The  improvement  in  this  branch  of  national  industry — above  alluded  to — is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  erection  of  the  paper  manufactory  at  Jeziorna,  near  Warsaw,  which  is 
administered  by  the  bank  of  Poland,  on  the  account  of  government. 

“  This  establishment  is  provided  with  the  best  English  and  French  machinery  used  in 
the  manufacturing  of  paper,  and  may  vie,  in  point  of  its  arrangements,  as  also  in  point  of 
the  quality  of  some  of  its  products,  with  the  most  perfect  establishments  of  this  kind  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  It  employs,  besides  the  steam  machinery,  about  200  persons  ;  and  alone 
furnishes  about  one-half  of  all  the  paper  used  in  the  country — of  the  finer  sorts  and  of  the 
paper  used  for  stained  or  printed  hangings  (fancy  papers)  almost  all. 

•  “  This  important  establishment  has  done  much  to  stimulate,  at  first,  the  perfecting  of 
the  branch  of  manufactures  to  winch  it  belongs ;  but  the  exclusive  advantages  of  direct  go¬ 
vernment  patronage  and  government  capital  and  credit,  which  it  possesses,  has  already 
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proved  fatal  to  several  private  mills,  and  cannot  fail  to  bo  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  country  by  the  extinction  of  fair  competition  and  unaided  enterprise. 

“  In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  paper  produced,  it  may  be  said  generally  that,  with 
exceptions  of  the  different  sorts  madfe  at  Jeziorna,  particularly  that  used  for  the  notes  of  the 
bank,  the  manufacturers  have  still  much  to  learn — even  the  Jeziorna  paper,  although  good, 
is  out  of  all  proportion  dear. for  its  quality;  and  it  may  be  assumed  as  very  near  the  truth, 
that  all  paper  is  nearly  three  times  as  dear  as  the  same  kind  and  quality  would  be  in 
England.  There  Is  also  a  manufactory  of  stained  or  printed  paper  hangings. 

“  The  importation  of  paper  manufactures,  as  indeed  of  almost  all  others,  is  absolutely 
prohibited  by  the  existing  tariff ;  a  manufactory  for  their  production  was,  therefore,  early 
established  at  Warsaw  by  two  Austrian  subjects.  This  establishment  furnishes  very  good 
work,  and  exports  its  products  to  Russia,  although  there  is  a  duty  of  about  one  halfpenny 
per  pound  to  be  paid  on  entering  that  country.  The  amount  of  business  done,  however,  is 
but  small,  because  the  prevailing  fashion  in  Poland  is  to  colour  the  walls  of  rooms,  and  the 
high  price  of  paper-hangings — resulting  from  the  cost  of  the  principal  materials — is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impede  the  demand  for  this  commodity  becoming  more  general.  In  1837  the  ma¬ 
nufactory  sold  for  about  178,000  florins,  or  about  4450/. ;  in  1838  its  sales  amounted  to 
about  4600/.;  in  1839  they  were  about  150/.  more  ;  and  in  the  two  last  years  they  aver¬ 
aged  about  the  same  as  in  1839. 

“  Manufactures  of  Caoutchouc. — In  1834  a  manufactory  of  all  kinds  of  articles  of  pre¬ 
pared  caoutchouc  was  established  at  Warsaw,  and  appeared  at  first  to  offer  every  prospect 
of  success.  Impermeable  cloths  and  cotton  stuffs,  air-tight  cushions  and  mattresses,  elastic 
ribbons,  surgical  bandages  and  galoshes,  &c.,  of  excellent  quality,  are  made  at  this  establish¬ 
ment  ;  and  its  proprietor  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  thin  transparent  sheets  of  pure 
caoutchouc,  of  about  5  feet  in  breadth  and  any  desired  length,  withoiil  the  mixture  of  any 
extraneous  solvent — an  article  which  is  considered  very  valuable  for  preparations  connected 
with  surgical  operations,  and  wliich  is  said  to  be  still  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 

'  “  In  1 838  this  manufactory  consumed  upwards  of  1 30,000  lbs.  of  the  raw  material  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  the  different  articles  offered  for  sale.  In  1 839  thebusiness  was  extended  with 
the  aid  of  a  loan  from  government;  and  the  sales  made  in  1840  are' said  to  have  amounted 
to. about  91,000  florins,  or  about  227 5/. ;  a  part  of  which  was  for  exports  to  Russia,  into 
which  country  these  articles  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Rut  notwithstanding  this  propitious  commencement,  the  establishment  has  not  been  able  to 
contend  successfully  against  the  contraband  trade  in  these  articles  ;  and,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  pecuniary  aid  more  than  once  from  the  government,  the  proprietor  has  just  declared 
himself  insolvent.  The  business  is  carried  on  under  his  guidance  for  the  benefit  of  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  but  it  is  very  much  doubted  that  it  will  be  able  profitably  to  maintain  itself,  or  offer 
them,  particularly  the  government,  any  advantages  for  the  money  sunk  in  the  speculation. 
The  debts  amount  to  more  than  15,000/.  ;  the  assets  to  little  moro.  than  the  value  of  the 
trifling  machinery  employed  in  the  business  and  of  a  very  small  stock  in  hand. 

“  Beet-root  Sugar  has  attained  but  little  importance  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  It 
appears  that  so  late  as  in  1837,  there  existed  only  o.ne  establishment  on  a  largo  scale  for  its  ' 
production  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  quantity  produced  decreased  from  about  90,000  lbs. 
which  it  had  averaged  in  previous  years,  to  somewhat  less  than  78,500  lbs.  This  decrease, 
as  well  as  the  want  of  development  generally  of  this  branch  of  manufactures  was  attributed 
to  the  want  of  sugar  refineries  in  the  country.  In  1838  this  want  was  remedied  by  the 
erection  of  very  extensive  works  at  Hermanow,  and  in  the  following  year  already  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  beet-root  sugar  produced  and  refined  amounted  to  131,500  lbs. ;  besides  the  mo¬ 
lasses,  which  were  valued  at  31,000  florins,  or  about  775/.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that 
the  production  has  not  materially  increased  since  then,  because  the  expenses  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  are  so  great.  .  Government  has  officially  refused  to  grant  any  further  protection 
to  this  branch  of  national  industry,  although  so  intimately  connected  with  the  advantages 
of  agriculture,  because  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  public  revenue  is  now  derived  from 
the  nigh  duties  on  foreign  sugars.  •  j 

“  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  Poland  is  very  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  those  towards  the  west,  as  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  If  the  custom-house  returns  could  be  relied  on,  the  whole  consumption,  including 
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the  sugar  made  in  the  country,  would  scarcely  amount  to  an  average  of  £  lb.  per  annum 
for  each  individual  of  the  population ;  but  a  considerable  contraband  trade  in  this  article  is 
known  to  exist,  and  the  consumption  may  therefore  be  somewhat  higher. 

“  Manufacture  of  Dyestuff s. — Since  the  decline  of  the  woollen  manufactures  the 
fabrication  of  dyestuffs  and  other  chemical  products  has  greatly  diminished  in  Poland,  and 
although  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  nearest  Russian  provinces  draw  their  supplies 
from  hence,  the  produce  and  the  sale  is  much  less  now  than  at  earlier  periods,  less  even 
than  in  1837.  In  that  year  the  quantity  is  stated  to  have  been  about  10,400  polish  quin¬ 
tals.  In  1841  the  declared  value  of  the  quantity  produced  was  about  532,000  florins,  or 
about  13,3001.  Further  details  of  this  branch  of  manufactures  could  not  be  obtained. 

“  Breweries  and  Distilleries.— Beer  of  all  descriptions  is  a  favourite  beverage  of  tho 
middle  and  higher  classes  in  Poland,  and  a  preference  for  English  ]>or, ter  and  ale  appears  to 
have  existed  for  many  years  back.  Upon  the  adoption  of  the  prohibitory  tariff,  in  1823, 
English  beers  were  excluded  from  importation  for  public  sale,  and  admitted  only  for  private 
use  on  the  payment  ofr  an  excise  duty  of  about  Is.  per  bottle.  These  circumstances  in¬ 
duced  several  capitalists  rto-.establish  breweries  for  the  purpose  of  producing  these  descrip¬ 
tions  of  beer  in  the  country  :  and  enormous  sums,  it  is  said,  were  invested  in  the  erection 
and  arrangement  of- buildings,  and  the  purchase  of  utensils  agreeably  to  tho  English  modes, 
as  well  as  for  travelling  expenses,  premiums, -salaries,  &c.,  paid  to  brewers,  to  maltsters,  and 
their  assistants,  all  of  whom  were  brought  from  England  or  Scotland  ;  but  the  quality  of 
the  beer  produced  appears  always  to  have  been  very  inferior  to  English  ale  and  porter,  and 
the  public  prefers  paying  more  than  3s.  a  bottle  for  those  (which  can  always  be  obtained, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition)  to  giving  6r/.  for  the  imitations. 

“  The  speculators  have  consequently  been  greatly  disappointed  in  their  sales,  and  very 
few  have  reaped  any  proportionate  benefit  from  the  outlay  of  their  capitals.  Rut  the  real 
cause  of  their  disappointments  must  be  looked  for  in  the  disproportionately  expensive  style 
in  which  tho  breweries  had  been  established  and  were  managed ;  and  it  is  said  that  only 
one  establishment  of  this  kind  belonging  to,  and  entirely  managed  by,  an  English  family, 
named  Hall,  was  in  a  prosperous' state,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
which  is  the  golden  period  of  all  Polish  manufactures.  The  fatal  change  in  the  political 
relations  between  the  two  countries  put  an  end  to  these  and  many  other  nascent  hopes  of 
Poland. 

“  Distilleries. — The  landed  proprietors  in  Poland  possess  the  privilege  of  obliging  their 
tenants  and  other  persons  employed  on '  their  estates  to  purchase  on  the  estates  the 
spirituous  liquors  which  they  may  require,  and  this  privilege  (called  Droit  do  Propination — 
a  species  of  truck  system)  being  of  great  and  twofold  importance  to  all  proprietors,  not 
only  by  the  sale  of  the  spirits,  but  still  more  on  account  of  the  use  which  is  made  of  the. 
waste  of  the  distilleries  to  feed  the  cattle  in  winter,  there  is  not  an  estate,  however  small, 
which  has  not  its  distillery,  and  this  privilege  is  abused  to  an  extent  that  produces  the  most 
demoralizing  consequences  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  tho  population. 

“  The  principal  substance  used  in  all  these  private  distilleries  for  the  extractions  of  the 
spirit — a  species  of  whiskey — is  the  potato,  but  a  small  portion  of  rye  is  added  to  the 
mashes  to  aid  the  fermentation.  A  great  deal  of  very  excellent  apparatus  is  employed 
throughout  the  country  in  this  business,  and  very  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to 
free  tho  spirits  thus  produced  from  the  disagreeable  taste  which  characterizes  the  dis¬ 
tillations  from  the  potato  and  other  esculent  plants,  and  is  attributed  to  the  essential  oil 
contained  in  them. 

“  The  quantity  of  spirits  produced  and  consumed  in  this  country  is  known  to  be 
enormous  in  proportion  to  its  population ;  but  specific  information  could  not  be  obtained  on 
this  head  :  it  is  said,  however,  considerably  to  exceed,  on  an  average,  a  gallon— per  annum— 
for  each  individual,  or  rather  more  than  the  consumption  of  tho  same  article  by  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Ireland. 

“  Glass  Manufactures. — This  branch  of  business  not  only  owes  its  original  introduction 
into  Poland,  and  its  gradual  development  and  improvement,  to  persons  who  immigrated  from 
Bohemia,  but  it  is  still  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  natives  of  that  country.  Considerable 
improvement  is  said  to  have  been  made,  since  1838,  in  tho  quality  of  these  manufactures, 
particularly  in  the  coloured  glass  after  the  fasliion  of  Bohemia  ;  but  there  is  still  a  most  sen- 
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sible  inferiority  in  comparison  -with  the  genuine  articles  of  that  country,  and  yet  greater 
■when  compared  with  British  manufactures  of  this  kind.  The  prohibition  of  all  foreign 
glass,  except  plate  glass  for  mirrors,  procures  the  native  manufactures.a  ready  sale ;  but  the  , 
want  of  competition  retards  their  improvement,  and  keeps  up  exorbitantly  high  prices. 

“  There  is  no  manufactory  for  plate  glass  in  Poland,  and  the  duty  on  this  article  from 
foreign  countries  is  so  high,  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  it  in.  the  market. 

“  Porcelain,  Earthenware ,  §c. — The  manufacture  of  all  these  articles,  even  of  the 
commonest  pottery,  is  still  in  a  very  low  state  in  Poland.  Of  porcelain  there  is  only  a 
single  manufactory  in  the  country,  and  although  those  for  fine  earthenware  are  more  nu¬ 
merous,  they  too  are  unable  to  supply  the  annual  demand,  and.  a  great  deal  of  both  kinds'of 
wares  is  imported  from  different  countries.  More  articles  of  these  descriptions,  of  Russian 
make,  arc  seen  in  ordinary  use  than  of  any  other  land,  either  native  or  foreign  ;  but  the 
taste  of  the  higher  classes  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  English  earthenware,  particularly  that 
called  wedgewood  and  stone  china — and  more,  of  this  is  used  in  the  country  than  could  be 
expected,  considering  the  enormous  price  as  enhanced  by  the  import  duties.  A  dozen  of 
common  white  earthenware  plates  is  charged  Is.  6d.  alone  for  the  road  tax,  (although  this  ■ 
ware  comes  from  Dantzic  or  Hamburg  by  water,)  besides  about  2s.  6d.  per”  dozen  import 
duty,  and  generally  sells  at  Warsaw  for  about  14  florins,  or  about  7s.  Other  articles  arc 
proportionably  dear,  and  a  very  ordinary  description  of  coloured' earthenware  plates  have 
sold  as  high  as  20s.  per  dozen.  Their  average  price  is  still  about  1 8s. 

“  Common  pottery,  and  fire  bricks — which  are  usually  made  at  the  potteries — and  parti¬ 
cularly  smelting-pots  and  other  utensils  made  of  the  same  description  of  material,  are  all  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  made  in  other  countries,  and  cost  dearer  than  those  imported  from  Saxony 
after  paying  duty  and  carriage. 

“  Iron ,  Zinc,  and  Copper  worlts. — The  manufacture  of  metals  in'iheir  crude  state,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  iron  and  zinc,  constitutes  the  most  important  branch  of  the  national  industry  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  bids  fair,  under  the  care  which  government  devotes  to  it,  still 
inoie  to  develop  itself,  and' become  adequate  to  the  demand  of  the  country  for  these  metals, 
and  proportionate  to  the  mineral  resources  which  nature  has  so  bountifully  placed  in  its 
bosom.  The  immense  importance  of  these  manufactures  will  be  doubly  appreciated,  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  minerals  of  the  country  alone,  without  any  foreign  ingredient 
whatever,  aliment  this  branch  of  business,  and  that  consequently,  almost  all  the  money  real¬ 
ized  by  it  goes  for  wages  to  the  artisans,  and  other  persons  employed  in  it. 

“  Upon  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  1815,  the  Abbfi  Staszic,  who  was 
subsequently  named  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  in  a  work  which  he  published,  directed 
the  attention  of  the  new  government  to  the  great  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  extensive  mining  districts  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  which  had  been 
long  neglected.  Under  this  able  administrator’s  superintendence,  an  impulse  was  given  that 
•was  afterwards  followed  up  by  the  measures  of  the  energetic  Prince  Lubecki,  whilst  he  re-  • 
inained  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

“The  original  and  principal  object  of  the  attention  to  the  mines,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  appears  to  have  been  the  hope  of  obtaining  silver,  by  cleaning  out  and  working 
the  mines  in  the  Ollcusz  district ;  which  mines  had  been  submerged — maliciously  it  was 
supposed — in  the  reign  of  the  last  Swedish  prince  in  Poland,  and  had  since  then  been  aban¬ 
doned.  Various  projects  were  adopted,  and  much  expensive  machinery  employed,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  which  although  hitherto  unattained,  has  of  late 
been  again  taken  up  with  renewed  ardour,  but  this  time  more  on  account  of  the  zinc  and 
lead  ores  which  those  mines  are  known  to  have  furnished,  than  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
precious  metal  mixed  with  them.  The  various  vicissitudes  of  these  mining  operations  finally 
led,  in  1833,  to  the  management  of  the  crown  mines,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of  works 
connected  therewith,  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  Poland,  who,  in  1837,  again 
farmed  them  out  for  a  fixed  minimum  sum  and  certain  share  of  the  profits  exceeding  an 
adopted  normal  sum ;  remaining  responsible,  however,  for  .the  charges  of  administration. 
Since  the  administration  of  this  body  corporate,  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  improving 
the  mode  of  working  the  mines  and  treating  the  ores  and  metals  ;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  machinery  and  the  various  processes  adopted  by  the  crown  manufacturers  has  produced 
such  an  influence  on  the  works  belonging  to  private  persons,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
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administration  of  the  bank  may  be  considered  as  the  date  of  the  development  of  this  branch 
of  national  industry  throughout  the  country  generally,  which  is  at  present  visible.  But  to 
the  administration  of  the  bank  also,  belongs  in  particular  the  merit  of  having  directed  the 
principal  attention  and  efforts,  as  well  of  private  persons  as  of  the  government,  to  the 
working  -of  iron,  which  until  then  had  never  received  the  same  encouragemeut  bestowed 
upon  the  schemes  for  bringing  the  mines  at  Olkusz  again  into  activity. 

“  Almost  all  the  mines  of  Poland  exist  in  the  southern  parts,  ot  the  kingdom,  and  in 
those  parts  also,  are  situated  the  different  works,  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores.  *The 
works  belonging  to  government  alone  employ  upwards  of  13,600  persons,  agreeably  to 
official  returns ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  private  works  employ  at  least  20,000 
more ;  but  if  is  impossible  to  ascertain  this  point  precisely,  because  so  much  ‘  corvee’ 
labour  is  employed,  of  which  no  account  is  kept  by  private  proprietors. 

“  The  system  of  management  of  the  government  works  is  considered  by  practical  men 
much  too  expensive ;  and  there  is,  likewise,-  still  a  great  want  of  skill  in  the  technical 
manipulations.  From  these  combined  causes  it  results  that  the  undertakings,  although  so 
beneficial  to  the  country  generally,  by  employing  so  many  individuals  of  its  population, 
are,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  if  considered  merely  as  manufactur¬ 
ing  enterprises.  The  credit  of  the  public  purse  administered  by  the  bank,  however,  sup¬ 
plies  all  wants,  and  makes  .these  circumstances  comparatively  little  felt  at  present. 

“  The  private  mines  and  works  give  much  better  returns  to  their  proprietors,  and  are 
considered  to  be  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement. 

“  The  present  inferiority  of  charcoal,  and  also  its  increasing  price,  arising  from 
the  daily  augmenting  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  still  existing  forests,  (wood  fuel  as  well  as 
charcoal,  has  risen  more  than  40  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years,)  injuriously  affect  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  iron,  which  costs  almost  twice  as  much  here  as  in  England. 

“  Pit-coal  exists  not  far  from  the  sites  of  the  iron  ores,  and  it  has  been  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  past;  but  all  the  lands  as  yet  found  have  turned  out  perfectly  useless  for 
coking,  andean,  therefore,  only  be  used  in  smelting  the  zinc  ores. 

“  The  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  country  is  still  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand 
for  the  metal,  the  use  of  which,  particularly  in  building  for  machinery  and  agricultural 
implements,  lias  very  much  increased  of  late  years, 

“  The  production  of  zinc  has  remarkably  increased,  and  appears  to  be  limited  only  by 
the  want  of  the  market.  Prince  Lubecki'endoavoured  to  fiud  a  suitable  opening  for  the 
sale  of  this  mineral,  which  is  so  abundant  in  Poland,  by  sending  a  special  commission  to 
the  British  possessions  in  India  to  treat  for  a  direct  trade  in  the  commodity  witli  the  local 
authorities  there,  but  the  well-conceived  project  did  not  succeed. 

‘‘The  transit  duties  paid  in  Ptussia  are  a  heavy  charge  on  this  product  of  Poland ;  but 
notwithstanding  these,  and  the  very  considerable  import  duty  paid  in  England,  a  great 
deal  of  the  metal  in  ingots  is  sent  thither;  and  the  supply  might  be  increased  to  almost 
any  extent,  as  the  mines  already  in  operation  are  extremely  rich,  and  still  greater  sources 
are  likely  to  be  opened  by  the  operations  going  on  in  the  Olkusz  district.  The  successful 
issue  of  these  operations  -will  also  give  Poland  a  supply  of  lead,  which  metal  she  at 
present  imports. 

“  The  price  of  zinc  averages  from  28s.  to  30s.  per  cwt. 

“  The  production  of  copper  is  very  trifling,  and  totally  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country ;  so  trifling,  indeed,  that  its  price  is.never  quoted  in  any  of  Iho 
returns  of  the  productions  of  Poland. 

“  Pit-coal  has  been  worked  in  Poland  since  1789  ;  and  from  that  date,  until  the  end 
of  1840,  the  quantity  produced  was  about  12,500,000  korzecs  only,  or  about  1,250,000 
tons.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  quantity  falls,  to  the  last  few  years  ;  because,  since 
1836,  this  combustible  has  been  used  for  smelting  the  zinc  ores,  and,  in  few  instances,  also 
for  the  blast  furnaces  used  for  the  iron. 

“  The  present  annual  production  is  about  1,000,000  korzecs  from  the  pits  belonging  to 
the  government,  and  200,000  from,  those  belonging  to  private  individuals,  together  about 
120,000  tons.  This  production  is  not  likely  to  be  much  increased  as  the  attempts  to  use  the 
coal  in  the  blastfurnaces  has  not  been -very  successful  in  this  country;  and  to  coke  them,  in 
masses  of  a  useful  size,  has .  hitherto  been  found  impracticable.  It  may  also  bo  observed 
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that  Newcastle  coal  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  may  be  imported  from  England  for  almost 
__  the  same  price  that  the  inferior  article,  found  here,  can  be  obtained  at  any  distance  from 
w  the  pit’s  mouth. 

“  Cast-iron  Founderies,  Manvfactories  of  Machinery  and  of  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments. — Two  very  extensive  establishments  for  casting  iron  articles,  and  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  exist  at  Warsaw ;  the  one 
belonging  to  the  government  and  administered  by  the  Bank  of  Poland — the  other  belong¬ 
ing  to  two  English  gentlemen,  who  were  the  first  to  introduce  into  Poland  this  important 
branch  of  national  industry.  A  third  establishment  of  the  same  kind,  conducted  by  two 
Englishmen,  but  belonging  to  the  government,  is  situated  at  Bialogon,  near  the  small  town 
of  Kiela ;  and  there  was  a  fourth,  at .  Zarki,  which  had  been  established  by  a  Mr.  Stein- 
killcr,  but  which,  after  having  furnished  some  important  pieces  of  steam-machinery,  was 
closed  last  winter. 

“  The  establishment  at  Warsaw  belonging  to  the  government  was  commenced  on  a 
scale  totally  out  of  proportion  with  the  demand  of  the  country  for  such  articles  as  it 
undertook  to  manufacture,  and  its  expenses  of  management  are  said  to  absorb  nearly  all 
the  profits  that  might  fairly  be  expected  from  the  great  capital  invested  in  its  erection— 
which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  340,000/.  In  1840  the  establishment  was  offered  to  the 
late  well-known.  Mr.  Cockrill,  of  Seraing  in  Belgium,  on  very  advantageous  terms  ;  but  as 
this  gentlemen  died  before  the  transfer  had  been  effected,  and  as  the  bank  has  not  been 
able  to  find  another  purchaser — on  any  terms — a  gentleman  formerly  in  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Cockrill  has  been  engaged  to  conduct  the  business  under  the  administration,  and 
on  account  of  the^governmeut,  as  hitherto.  Tins  gentleman  has  introduced  more  order 
and  economy  in  the  internal  management ;  but  as  yet  the  government  do  not  receive  any 
commensurate  profit  from  this  extensive  enterprise.  The  agriculturalists  and  manufacturers, 
however,  benefit  by  the  facility  with  which  macliinery  and  other  articles  are  obtained  on 
credit  from,  this  establishment  This  manufactory  furnishes  principally  steam-engines, 
hydraulic  presses,  distillery  apparatus,  and  such  work  generally,  particularly  castings,  as  is 
ordered  on  account  of  government. 

“  The  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Evans,  established  on  more  prudent  principles  at  first,  and 
extending  its  operations  in  proportion  only  as. the  demands  of  the  country  increased,  has 
attained  a  degree  of  importance  little  inferior  to  tliat  of  the  government  work  (Szula). 
In  many  articles,  especially  in  agricultural  implements,  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Evans 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  its  great  and  favoured  rival ;  and  for  many  years  past  these 
gentlemen  have  sold  annually,  on  an  average,  between  400  and  500  agricultural  machines, 
amongst  which  may  be  especially  mentioned,  chaff-cutters,  thrashing-machines,  potato- 
cutters  and  bruisers,  winnowing-machines,  besides  ploughs,  rollers,  harrows,  and  various 
other  smaller  implements  of  husbandry,  and  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  castings  of  all 
kinds  ;  a  business  giving  employment  to  between  300  and  400  persons,  and  turning  an¬ 
nually  a  sum  of  at  least  25,000 /.  The  annual  value  of  the  work'  done  at  Szula  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  25,000/.,  but  much  of  this  is  made  on  speculation  and  remains  on  hand,  or 
is  obliged  to  be  given  on  credit,  whereas  the  •  amount  of  Messrs.  Evans’s  transactions  are 
bona  fide  sales.  These  gentlemen  are  highly  respected  in  the  country,  and  are  supposed  to 
be  acquiring  an  honourable  fortune.  The  Szula  establishment,  it  is  said,  is  kept  up  only  by 
the  pecuniary  aid  or  credit  of  the  government,  and  is  daily  restricting  the  extent  of  its 
manufacture!  operations.  -  > 

“  Of  the  establishment  at  Bialogon  no  other  particulars  could  be  obtained  except  that 
it  possesses,  in  addition  to  its  other  machinery  and  appliances,  rolling-mills,  and  furnishes 
besides  agricultural  implements  and  castings  generally,  several  articles  which  neither  of  tho 
other  two  establishments  can  furnish,  namely  sheet  iron,  iron  boiler-plates,  and  tinned  iron 
plates ;  this  establishment  is  said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  .. 

“The  price  of  steam-engines  and  of  other  complicated  machinery  requiring  nice  fit¬ 
ments,  made  at  those  different  establishments,  is  more  than  half  as  dear  again  as  at  the  best 
establishments  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  as  the  importation  of  such  articles  is  duty-free,  there' 
is  no  doubt  that  much  machinery  of  that  kind  would  be  ordered  from  thence,  were  it  not  for 
the  great  expense  of  freight  and  carriage,  and  the  subsequent  embarrassment  of  putting  to¬ 
gether  the  machinery  without  the  aid  of  a  person  who  has  superintended  its  construction. 
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“  Smaller  machines  of  simpler  construction,  and  agricultural  implements  of  all  hinds  are 
made  here  at  about  the  same  prices  as  iu  England.  It  ought  to  be  added,  that  almost  all  the 
principal  artisans  employed  in  these  establishments,  such  as  the  engineers,  the  moulders, 
modellers,  and  founders,  and  likewise  some  of  the  principal  persons  employed  in  the  iron¬ 
works,  namely,  puddlers  and  steel  makers,  are  either  English  or  Scotch  ;  and  that  all  the 
machines  and  implements  are  made  after  English  models.  It  is  stated  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Soraing,  not  any  other  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  sells  so  many 
agricultural  implements  as  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Evans ;  and  it  may  servc'to  give 
some  idea  how  much  the  use  of  these,  has  increased  in  Poland,  to  state,  that  when 
Messrs.  Evans  first  commenced  making  chaff-cutters,  they  sold  annually  about  five  dozen  of 
knives  for,  such  machines,  whereas  they  now  sell  upwards  of  600  dozen  1  which  are  ail  im¬ 
ported  from  one  Birmingham  house. 

“  Corn  Steam-mill  at  Warsaw. — In  1826-7,  a  steam-mill  of  62  horse  power,  with 
16  sets  of  stones,  was  erected  at  Warsaw,  by  a  society  of  shareholders,  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  an  extensive  export  trade  of  Hour,  instead  of  selling  the  grain  of  Poland  to  the 
merchants  of  Dantzic,  who,  until  then,  alone  occupied  themselves  with  tliis  profitable  branch 
of  the  corn  trade.  But  °  it  appears,  that  this  speculation  like  many  others  in  Poland,  was 
commenced  on  too  grand  a  scale,  and  with  very  unnecessary  expense  in  the  building  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  other  details  connected  with  the  establishment.  It  is  said  to  have  been  very 
badly  managed,  and  was  unfortunately  interrupted  at  a  critical  moment,  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  of  1830,  from  which  epoch  it  struggled  on  in  a  precarious  state  until  1837, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  banking  firm  of  Peter  Steinkiller  and  Co.  for  a  price  which  barely 
covered  the  mortgages  upon  the  property-;  leaving  the  shareholders  minus  their  capital  as 
well  as  the  interest,  which  had  not  been  paid  since  the  first  year  after  the  erection  of  this 
very  costly  establishment;  - 

“Since  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietors,  the  mill  has  ground  annually 
on  an  average,  about  36,000  korzecs  of  wheat,  and  90,000  of  rye,  or  about  15,820  imperial 
quarters  of  the  former,  and  39,648  of  the  latter.  These  quantities  are  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  great  power  at  command,  and  inadequate  to  produce  a  remunerating  income  from  the 
sum  invested  in  the  establishment.  The  idea  of  exporting  flour  appears  to  have  been  quite  • 
given  up,  and  that  which  is  at  present  produced  is  used  for  the  bread  of  the  troops,  and  of 
other  public  departments,  for  the  supply  of  which,  the  firni  of  Steinkiller  and  Co.  has  a 
contract  with  government.  ’  - 

“  Besides  the  different  manufactures  which  have  been  specified  in  the  foregoing  notice, 
there  exist  in  Poland  various  others  of  less  extent. 

“  The  Musical  Instruments  of  Warsaw  still  possess  considerable  fame  in  some  parts  of 
the  continent,  at  least  in  Russia ;  but  the  pianofortes  which  were  formerly  exported  to 
that  country,  to  a  great  amount,  although  still  good,  have  not  been  able,  to  compete  with 
the  greater  "cheapness  of  the  same  quality  of  instruments  furnished  by  other  countries. 

“  Carriages  also,  which  formerly  constituted  a  very  important  article  of  export  to  Russia, 
and  are  still  of  very  good  workmanship,  have  been  undersold  in  that  country  on  account  of 
the  dearness  in  Poland  of  some  of  the  materials  used  in  their  construction,  and  the  high 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  skilful  artificers. 

<  “  From  the  examination  of  the  foregone  specification  of  the  present  and  past  state  of  the 
manufactures  in  Poland,  it  is  evident  that  although  some  of  them  may  have  improved  iu 
point  of  quality,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  also  in  point  - of  extent,  there  are  others,  and  these 
amongst  the  most  important  in  the  country,  which  have  retrograded  iu  prosperity ;  and 
that  the  whole  system  generally,  notwithstandingthe  long  duration  of  the  prohibitory  tariffs 
of  the  country,  is  still  unequal  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  nation  at  reasonable  prices,  if  we 
except  perhaps  some  of  the  very  commonest  productions,  such  as  soap  and  candles,  and  oil, 

.  and  vinegar.  An  enormous  tax  is  thus  laid  upon  the  consumers ;  while  the  manufacturers 
arc  so  much  hampered  by  high  duties  on  some  of  the  indispensable  articles  required  iu  their 
various  branches  of  business,  that  they  do  not  ly  any  means  derive  that  advantage  from  the 
prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures  which  might  bo  imagined  ;  but  on  the  contrary  are  in 
a  very  precarious  state  of  existence.  In  imitation  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  exhibition^  ■ 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  have  been  established,  and  the  Polish  manufacturers  are 
permitted  to  send  their  specimens,  duty  free,  to  the  exhibitions  at  St.  Petersburg.  Premiums 
vol.  ir.  4  t 
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and  loans  arc  liberally  granted,  and  medals  and  honorary  distinctions  are  showered  upon 
all  who  have  the  slightest  claims  ;  but  in  despite  of  these  means,  the  state  of  the  manufac¬ 
tories  generally,  remains  much  below  what  had  been  expected  from  the  adoption  of  the 
prohibitory  system  of  1823  ;  for,  if  the  loans  and  other  aid  which  government  gives  to  this  ‘ 
branch  of  national  industry — and  of  which  it  frequently  boasts  in  public  documents — if 
these  loans  prove  the  generosity  of  government,  they  also  afford  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
manufactories  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  or  they  would  not  require  such  assistance. 

“  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  of  68  polish  manufacturers  who,  in-1839,  had  sent  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  goods  to  the  exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg,  23  received  medals,  or  honorary  . 
distinctions  ;  and  it  may  likewise  be  added,  that  the  elder  brother  of  the  firm  of  Evans  has 
just  been  decorated  with  the  order  of  Civil  Merit  of  Stanislaus,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
advantages  which  Poland’s  agriculture  has  derived  from  the  establishment  of  their  manu¬ 
factory  of  machines  and  agricultural  implements.” 


Foreign  Trade  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  each  of  the  following  Years. 


C  0  U  NTRIES. 

|  DECLARED  VALUE  IN  POLISH  FLORINS,  OF  40  TO  THE  £  STERLING. 

1829  |  1830  |  1832 

1834 

1835  1837  1839 

1840  1841 

Russia. 

Imports  from . 

Exports  to . . 

Imports  from . 

Exports  to . 

Balance  . . 

Imports  from . 

Exports  to . 

Balance  for . 

Krakowfalnat 

Imports  from . 

Exports  to' . 

Balance  ) 
for  I’ulaud  }  *'** 

Total... 

Gross  C  fV»»*  Poland, 
balance 

1H.389.R73  loXsOO  29?9GG.9*G3 
15,16*4872  14.ftM.49f*  9,071,779 

3,224, (WOj  4,7G8,5Q3|  20,29ft,  1 84 

florins. ‘ 

WIV«0 

15,707,599 

florins.  florins.  florins. 

23,386,0G4  17,742,549  14,179,788 
5,110,912  4,343,782  4,808,750 

18,209,751  13,398,707  9,371,032 

florins.  florins. 

14,501,068  16  201,058 
6,009,801  0,511,979 

7,891,207  9,689,079 

9,&24,81 3  9,300,39ft  1 0,592,87 1 

74,200  258,879  20H.IG0 

9,450,10G|  9,I07,51G|  10,384,711 

^85*265 

0,143,487 

6, 221,521  G, 073, 915  0,090,260 

97,995  133,247  182,080 

0,123,520  5,940,667  0,^08,179 

7,990,805  7,527,705 

403,309  147,113 

7,527,430  7,380,692 

29,027,746  1  8,239,106  20,530,891 
20,090,930  27,590,525  22,015,579 

8,330*  8 15|  1...’  1 

19,780,282 

14,550,229 

'  5,2*30*052 

27,913,593  20,919,017  30,151,471 
22.140,327  27,324,802  43,002,857 
....  405,845  6,911,385 

5,767,200 

33.137, MS  31,011.780 
49,294,408  40,899,439 
10,150,508  15.887,079 

708,314  .  825,183  1,330,882 

3,084,712  2,703,241  2,195,575 

2,37G,398|  1,878,057|  858,093 

2,307^08 

1,521,063 

1,083,395  957,544  1,050,286 

2,081,953  2,312,501  3,439,921 

1,598,557  1,355,017  2,383,032 

'  3, *502^932  3  348,' 503 
2,517,857  2,114,098 

57,050.240  47,713,085  02,433,008 
39,015,722  45,073,141  34,091, 095^ 

18,634*524'  2*640, bul  28,342,513 

49,942,01° 

58,605,170  61,093,020  58,077,808  50,614,789  55,974,949 
|  30,043,188  34,114,453:  51,493,015  59,870,571  56,907,050 
....  ....  ....  3,256,782  932,106 

28,501,987  17,578,572'  6,584,193' 

Statement  of  the  Wines  imported  into  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  from  or  tlirough  the 
following  Countries  mentioned  herein,  in  each  of  the  following  Years. 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Wool  brought  to  the  June  Wool  -markets  at  Warsaw,  and 
of  the  Average  Prices  paid  for  the  different  sorts,  in  .each  of  the  Years  specified. 


The  whole  of  the  wool  brought  to  this  market  Is  washed  wool,  and  nearly  all  is  of  the  improved  breed  of  sheep. 
The  sales  are  generally  rapidly  effected,  and  it  occurs  very  seldom  that  any  quantity  remains  on  hand. 

;  In  1840  the  prices  were  unusually  low,  which  circumstance  is  in  part  attributed  to  an  epidemic  disease  among  the 
sheep  having  affected,  or  being  supposed  to  have  affected,  the  quality  of  tbe  wool. 

The  Polish  quintal  is  98,473  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  and  in  commercial  transactions  of  any  extent,  tbe  Polish  florin  is  os- 
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Quantity  and  Value  of  the  Produce  of  the  Woollen  Manufactories  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  the  Number  of  Persons  employed  therein,  in  each  of  the  Years  following. 


The  quantity  of  stuff*  produced  in  1829  and  1830  is  said  to  hare  been  principally  fine  cloths,  a  great  deal  of  whicli 
was  imported  to  Russia.  In  the  years  1837  to  1839  inclusive,  the  coarser  kinds  and  light  fancy  articles  constituted -a 
great  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  shown.  In  the  latter  year,  for  example,  about  ooe.fourth  of  the  whole  con¬ 
sisted  of  such  articles  as  will  bo  seen  by  tbe  annexed  details :  via.— 


Kerseymere* .... 
Ladies* cloths  ... 


Talas  for  Jews. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  POLAND. 
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Quantities  of  some  of  tlie  principal  Linen  Manufactures  produced  in  tlie  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  during  each  of  the  Years  specified. 


YEARS,  j 

NAMES  AND  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  ARTICLES. 

Linens,  Sheet- 
iiigs, Towellings, 

Napery. 

.  Drill.. 

Tape. 

Stockings  or  , 
Socks,  1 

Yarn. 

1838....- . 

Polish  ells,  j 
3,708,210  ! 

2,057,132 
1,000,070  | 

Included  in  th 

Polish  ells. 

55,83G 

e  statement  of  tl 

Polish  ells.  1 
158,719 

2oV,028  i 

body  of  the  pt 

P12376 

id-rations”  of  tin 

lhs. 

130,251 

352^420 

t  document,  and 

sheetings,  shirtings,  and  other  plain  linens,  in  which  this  branch  of  business  is  carried  on, 
those  establishments  there  is  no  machinery  for  spit  ' 


o  manufactories namely,  ( 


adequate  to  the  consumption  at  home,  and  are  much  too  inferior  in  quality  and  too  dear  in  price  to  admit  of  being 
exported,  even  if  tho  quantities  produced  were  greater. 

Tbe  great  falling  off  in  tape  and  stockings  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  substitution  of  cotton  articles  of  those 


10  description,  and  all  these  are 


descriptions. 

The  prices  are  higher  than  Irish,  Dutch,  Saxon,  or  Silesian  articles  of  tbe _ _ _ .. _ 

charged  with  a  high  import  duty.  Pointed  linen  handkerchiefs  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  all  countries, 
ceptllussia,  because  this  article  is  one  which  is  produced  in  great  quantity  and  tolerable  perfection  in  that  - 
try,  and  finds  a  good  market  in  Poland.  ( f’iifc  Observations,  in  statement  No.  f*,  relative  to  shawls  and  handkerc! 

The  Polish  ell  is  about  2.1  inches  standard  measure. 


Numbers  of  the  different  kinds  of  Hides  and  Skins  dressed  in  the  Kingdom  .of  Poland’ 
in  cacli  of  the  Years  specified.  . 


NAMES  AND  NUMBERS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DESCRIPTIONS. 


3s  at  present  employed  in  this  branch  of  business  is  stated  at  about  2000;  and  (be  business 

r,  must  not  be  judged  to  be  so  sudden  nor  so  great  as  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of 
d  in  1838  and  1830  would  make  it  appear.  A  great  i>«rfc  of  this  seeming  inrrease  ought  to  bo 
xact  mode  of  making  the  returns  to  government  which  was  enforced  in  the  latter  year.  Tho 
leather  are  said  to  be  particularly  good ;  but  tbe  demand  for  this  article  is  on  the  decline,  ns  it 


articles  manufactured  in  other  parts  of  tbe  continent.  The  prices  are  about  the  same  as  in  Germany. 


Number  of  Mills,  or  other  Establishments,  and  of  the  Persons  employedjn  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  of  Paper,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  ;  of  the  Quantity  and  Value' of  the  Annual 
Production,  and  of  the  Prices  of  Wages. 


NAMES  OF  ESTA- 
BMSIIMF.NTS. 

Mills,  or  other  Establish- 

Machines  or 
other  Appa- 

Employed. 

Annual  Production.  | 

1 

Number  of 1 
Persons  j 
Employed. 

!wi™ 

(daily). 

Existing  in 
the  King-  j 

In  Activity. 

In  Quantity. 

i 

In  Value. 

Jczinrua,  near  Warsaw,! 
belonging  loathe  hank. 

cmo*mtentIon,.t".*.!??.’l 

number.  , 

H 

number. 

"[ 

number. 

1  machine, 
technically 
called  ma- 

|  dipping 

*  499,980 

1 2,cooif)'oo  j 

L 

number. 

300  men,  "l 

girls  from  [ 

Polish  cur- 

men,  2$  Ho. 

girls  under 
age,  2-3  fio. 
or  20  grouch. 

quautity  of  paper  manufactured,  301,  C80  reams  were  coarse  blotting-paper,  packing  orJ  other  unsized  paper;  and  of 
the  remaining  quantity  of  fine  paper,  for  writing  or  printing,  Jeziorna  is  said  to  furnish  about  150,000  reams. 

In  1837  tho  total  production  of  the  kingdom  is  stated  to  have  been  only  80,000  reams ;  and  in  1838  only  0300  more. 
The  quantity  shown  in  this  statement  refers  to  tbe  productions  of  1841. 

To  give  an  idea  of  tbe  prices  of  paper* in  Poland,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  tbe  paper  on  which  these  observations 
are  written  costs  0  Jhrms,  or  about  3r.  the  quire.  . 
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Quantities  of  Beer  of  different  Descriptions  brewed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  in  each 
of  the  Years  specified. 

J  )  quantities.  ] 


Kinds  and  Quantities  of  Earthenware  and  China  manufactured  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  in  each  of  the  Years  1837,.  1838,  and  1839. 


Number  of  Establishments  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland' for  the  Manufacture  of  Metals; 
Number  of  Furnaces,  Forges,  and  Appliances  used,  and  the  Number  of  Persons  em¬ 
ployed,  as  well  as  the  Quantities  of  Metals  produced  in  each  of  the  Years  specified. 
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- .nruaces,  Sec.  in  the  government  works  was  not  stated  in  tbe  official  it 

the  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  work*. 

For  tbe  year  1841  it  bas  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  furnaces,  Ac.  in  the  privati 
the  quantity  of  iron  produced ;  the  number,  however,  are  supposed  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1838,  as  no  i 


There  are  no  copper-mines,  nor  copper-woika  belonging  to  private  individuals. 

Tbe  blast  furnaces  and  forges  are  worked  with  charcoal :  puddling  bas  been  but  little  adop 
with  tbe  open  forges,  fur  the  purpose  of  converting  pig  iron  into  rolled,  or  bar  iron  j  and  belli 
tbe  forges  than  from  the  puddling  furnaces ;  but  whether  ibis  fact  he  owing  to  want  of  skill  ii 
of  puddliug,  to  the  use  of  wood  instead  of  coke,  or  to  some  peculiar  quality  of  the  crude  iron,  i 

Ihe  rolling-mills  are  said  to  furnish  very  inferior  metal. 

Tbe  quantities  of  iron  ptoduced  have  not  increased  very  mnch  it  appears,  in  the  last  fotn 
supply  is  still  insufficient  for  the  consumption  oi  the  home  market ;  very  extensive  additious  i 
are  in  contemplation. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  is  good,  it  furnishes  sheet  iron  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  Hussi 
tbe  manufacture  of  cast  steel. 

The  price  of  all  descriptions  of  iron  Is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  present  prices  of  the  sa 

The  working  of  the  sine  ores  shows  the  greatest  proportionate  increase  since  the  cornu 

Tbe  annual  produce  from  1817  to  lo  1B32  varied  from  5000  to  0000  quintals ;  in  1822  it  was  13, 
than  tripled  this  last  amount;  in  1827  and  1828  it  increased  70,000  quintals,  which  caused  such 
50,000  quintals  were  manufactured  in  tbe  following  years  since  1830;  in  order  to  avoid  a 
as  been  steadily  kept  at  about  00,000  quintals  from  the  government  works,  and 


as  yet,  in  comparison 
telal  Is  obtained  from 
nducting  the  process 
ot  exactly  known  by 


those  belonging  to  private  indmd 
rooft,  and  oilier  similar  purposes.  T1 
Tbe  total  quantity  of  xiuc  product 
from  private  works  137.030  quintals; 
works,  from  1820  to  1840  included,  19' 


oantity  about 


tnnoally  rolled  for  roofs,  gutte 


ice  1810,  to  tbe  end  of  1840,  was— Prom  government  works  945,070  quint* 
I  1,082,100  quiutals ;  of  wbuh  was  rolled  into  sheet  ainc  by  tbe  goverumc 


The  production  of  copper  in  Poland  is  trifling,  and  although  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  hom 
om  1817  to  1840  it  has  averaged  only  about  5800  quintals  of  metal  produced  from  upwards  of  70,000  quint 
hich  disproportion  proves  that  the  ores  are  not  of  a  rich  quality,  and  contain  on  nu  average  only  at 
tut  of  metal :  whereas  tbe  Abbe  Slazsee,  in  bis  work,  alluded  to  in  the  body  of  the  report,  had  promised  5 
csides  from  $  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  silver  for  every  quintal  of  ore. 

The  tilver  really  obtained  from  the  quantity  of  ore  refined  from  1817  Co  1840  (1,610,000  quintals)  is  747  g 
Tbe  Polish  quintal  =  98,473  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


onced  of 


Annual  Amount,,  or  Value  of  the  Annual  Sales  of  several  of  the  minor  Manu¬ 
factories  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  in  the  Year  specified. 

Basket-makers,  fyc. — In  1839  were  produced  1 662  pieces  of  fine  fancy  articles  of  this 
description  ;  besides  247,900  plaitings  for  sieves,  and  6500  for  coarse  bolting-cloths. 

Bronze,  gill  and  lackered. — Very  good  articles  gf  tills  description,  particularly  small 
statues,  are  made  at  Warsaw,  but  few  arc  sold  in  consequence  of  the  very  high  price. 

Carriages. — In  1838  there  were  sold  272  carriages  ;  in  1839,  only  216  ;  value  together 
474,000  florins,  or  about  1 1,850/.  j  and  since  then  the  sales  are  said  to  have  decreased. 

Chandleries.— Tallow  candles  and  soap,  made  in  1841,  amounted  to  about  1,804,000 
pounds,  value  105,360  florins,  or  about  26,0001.  This  branch  of  business  employed  about 
320  persons. 

IPax. — In  1839  about  33,000  pounds  of  candles  and  about  100  pounds  of  tapers  were 
made. 

Stearine. — About  25,000  pounds  of  candles  were  made  of  this  patented  composition  in 
the  same  year,  and  since  then  the  quantity  is  said  to  have  increased  considerably. 

Chemical  matches. — The  manufactory  of, these  trifling  articles  sold  in  1839  to  the 
amount  of  90,000  florins,  or  about  22601. 

.  Chicory. — About  958,600  pounds  of  this  surrogate  of  coffee  were  sold  in  1839.- 

Cutlery. — Fine  cutlery,  particularly  surgical  instruments  of  very  good  quality,  is  made' 
at  Warsaw.  In  1839  there  were  sold  of  these  instruments  just  specified  to  the  amount  of 
about  45,000  florins,  or  about  1125/.  The  supply  of  commoner  articles,  especially  of  tile 
knives  used  by  the  peasantry,  is  insufficient  for  the  home  market. 

German  silver. — The  value  of  the  article  of  this  composition  sold  in  1838,  was  about 
200,000  florins,  or  about  5000/.  The  sales  are  supposed  to  have  decreased  since  then. 

Flowers,  artificial. — Besides  1600  bouquets  for  vases,  other  flowers  to  the  amount  of 
54,000  florins,  or  about  1350/.,  were  sold  by  the  manufactory  of  those  articles  at  Warsaw. 
Foreign  articles  of  this  description  are  prohibited ;  but  a  great  many  are  smuggled  into 
the  country.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  the  manufacture  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  at  Warsaw. 

Horsehair  cloth.— The  manufactory  of  this  article  employed,  in  1839,  425  persons, 
and  produced  1580  ells  of  cloth  for  furniture,  besides  910,700  sieve  cloths,  and  200 7  hats, 
caps,  or  other  small  articles.  The  value" of  this  production  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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Instruments,  musical. — Wind  instruments  are  sent  in  great  quantities  to  the  interior  of 
Russia,  and  also  about  40  pianofortes  annually.  In  1839,  160  such  instruments,  valued  at 
156,000  florins,  or  about  39001.,  were  sold  by  the  different  makers  at  Warsaw,  and  16  were 
imported  from  Austria. 

Japanned  and  lackered  goods. — The  sales  of  these  articles  amounted  in  .1841,  to 
about  135,900  florins,  or  about  33971.  The  quantity  manufactured  was  rather  more  than 
twice  that  amount.  About  150  persons  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  business  :  the  wares 
are  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  very  dear. 

Oil  of  vegetable  substances. — In  1839  there  were  produced  in  Poland  61,000  garnitz  of 
clarified  oils,  and  108,500  garnitz  of  common  oil.  This  is  all  used  in  the  country,  and  is  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  consumption. 

Straw  hats. — To  the  value  of  about  32,000  florins,  or  about  8001.,  were  made  in  1839 

Vinegar. — 78,800  garnitz  were  made  in  1839,  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  markets. 

Manufacturing  Industry,  and  Export  Trade  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  in 
the  Year  1840,  translated  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Official  Gazette. 

“  The  following  observations  on  the  manufacturing  industry  and  export  trade'  of  Poland 
in  the  year  1840,  show  the  progressive  development  of  the  national  resources,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  harvest  in  this  year  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom.  * 

“  Among  all  the  branches  of  industry  existing  in  Poland,  none  is  more  deserving  of 
attention  than  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  since  their  raw  materials 
are  almost  exclusively  furnished  by  the  country  itself.  Their  prosperity  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  disastrous  events  of  the  year  1 830,  are  not  yet  entirely  repaired.  Rut  notwithstanding 
this,  the  improvement  is  very  perceptible,  especially  compared  with  the  years  immediately 
following  this  fatal  epoch.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  in  the  cloth  manufacture 
amounted  to  9515  in  1839,  and  to  10,742  in  1840,  and  the  total  quantity  manufactured  in 
these  two  years  was  as  follows  : 

1839.  1810. 

Cloth  of  the  first  quality  ....  '  324,154  ells.  315,030  ells. 

„  mean  quality  ....  945,061  „  1,007,517  „ 

„  ordinary  quality  .  .  .  1,247,204  „  1,116,229  „ 

Total  ....  2,516,419  „  2,438,776  „ 

“  The  value  of  cloth  manufactured  in  the  year  1840,  was  estimated  at  more  than 
17,500,000  Polish  florins  (2,631,531  silver  roubles),  exclusive  of  several  other  descrip¬ 
tions  of  linen  stuffs,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  manufacture  ;  viz. — 

183!).  1840. 

Frieze  .  .  16,032 ells.  6,570  ells. 

Flannel  .  .  .  .  .  .  52,273  „  78,240  „ 

Swanskin .  464,505  ,,  387,110  „ 

Total  ...  532,810  „  471,920  „ 

“  The  quantities  of  linen  and  hemp  stuffs  manufactured  in  1839  and  1840  were — 

‘  1830.  1840. 

Linen  cloth,  fine  .  .  .  ,  29,565  ells.  703,063  ells. 

„  middling  quality  .  .  .  r  1,276,296  „  . 

„  inferior  .  .  .  333,148  „  114,475  „ 

Ticking,  &c .  41,253  „  129,834  „ 

“  We  see  by.this  that  this  industry  is  very  important,  arid  proniises  to  become  daily 
more  useful  and  more  productive;  and  the  government  .has  exerted  every  means  in  its 
power  to  encourage  it,  especially  by  giving  increased-activity  to  the  spinning/ industry. 

“  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  is  in  a  rising  state  of 
prosperity.  The  following  table  shows  the.  quantities  manufactured  in  the  year  1840; 
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Stuffs  which  are  sold  by  the  ell  .  .  .  .  14,067,931  ells. 

Cotton  velvet,  quilted,  &c.  .  ■  .  .  .  .  1,276,070  „ 

Tissues  which  are  sold  by  the  piece,  such  as  shawls, 
handkerchiefs,  &c.  ......  641,071  pieces. 

Ditto,  ditto,  smaller  .  . . 3.53,710  „ 

Stockings  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 12,014  pairs. 

\  Stuffs  which  arc  sold  by  weight  .  .  .  .  483,967  lbs. 


“  The  cotton  and  linen  cloth  manufactures  employ  17,000  workmen.-  The  produce  of 
the  silk  manufacture,  which  has  only  been  lately  introduced  amounted  in  1840  to  6000 
ells  of  ribbons,  &c.,  of  a  value  of  more  than  10,000  florins. 

“  The  following  table  shows  the  produce  of  tiic  tanning  trade  in  1839  and  1840,  which 
in  the  latter  year,  was  valued  at  2,800,000  florins  : 

1839.  18-10. 

Ox  and  cow  hides  ....  1 39,468  .  .  73,665 

Horse  ditto  .  .  ...  13,628  .  ■  .  .  5,371 

Sheepskins .  143,428  .  .  127,805 

Buckskins  . .  .  2,191  .  .  .  1,762 

Other  descriptions  of  hides,  &c.  .  . '  .  206,249 

“  The  amount  of  glasswares,  &c.,  manufactured  in  1840,  was  as  follows  : 

White  glass,  in  squares  .  .  .  .  .  37,149  scores. 

-  inferior  .  .  .  ...  .  .  4,306  cases. 

Miscellaneous  vessels  (glasses,  caraffes,  &c.)  .  .  1 5,830  „ 

- —  (bottles,  &c.)  ordinary  quality  .  .  .  154,482  scores. 

“  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  quantities  of  paper  manufactured  ;  viz. — ’ 

In  1839  .  .  .  ...  198,306  reams. 

1840  .  152,488  „ 

Decrease  .  .  45,818  „ 

“  It  is,  however,  expected  that  in  future  years  the  amount  will  be  increased,  as  great 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  paper  manufactory  at  Esern,  which  belongs 
to  the  bank  of  Poland,  and  which  will  hereafter  furnish  with  paper  all  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  departments  of  the  kingdom. 

‘(One  branch  of  Polish  industry,  which  in  the  short  space  of  one  year  has  made  sur¬ 
prising  advances,  remains  to  be  spoken  of;  viz.,  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar; 

“  In  the  year  1839,  132,000  lbs.  of  sugar  were  manufactured  in  the  various  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  country.  Since  then,  new  manufactories  have  been  established  ;  and,  in  1840,  • 
more  than  3,200,000  lbs.  were  manufactured. 

“Among  many  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  secondary  importance,  together  em¬ 
ploying  3000  men,  may  be  mentioned  a  large  chemical  manulactory  at  Warsaw,  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  which  amounted  in  1840  to  1,771,000  florins. 

“  The  produce  of  the  iron-mines  and  forges  belonging  to  individuals,' and  where  the 
number  of  workmen  amounts  to  6133,  was  estimated  at  8,420,500  florins,  including  cast 
and  bar  iron,  machinery,  implements,  &c. 

“  Such  was'  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Poland  in  the  year  1840.  The 
next  point  to  bo  considered  is  the  export  trade  of  the  kingdom,  beginning  with  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  its  mines,  particularly  zinc,  from  the  rich  beds  of  calamine,  situated  near  Olkusz. 

“  In  the  year  1840  there  was  exported  of  this  metal, 

To  Russia .  13,243  quintals. 

Prussia . 40,810  „ 

Cracow  .  .  ,  .  .  181  „ 

Total  ...  54,234  „ 

of  a  value  of  1,767,799  florins.  The  export  of  this  metal  in  the  preceding  year  amounted 
to  57,559"  quintals,  of  a  value  of  1,552,179  florins,  showing  an  increase  of  value  of 
215,620  florins,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  zinc,  notwithstanding  there  is  a 
decrease  of  3325  quintals.  • 
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“  The  immense  forests  with  which  a  large  .portion  of  the  kingdom  is  still  covered,  lead 
to  a  considerable  export  trade  in  timber  and  firewood,  which  in  the  years  1839  and  1840 
was  as  follows : 

.  TIMBER. 

In  1839  .  .  '  .  .  119,536  pieces,  valued  at  2,568,504  florins. 

1W°{  <LPrr\833?5S  84-I62  »  W644  •' 


Decrease  in  1840  .  115,374  „  „  817,860  „ 

FIREWOOD. 

In  1839  .  .  To  the  value  of  27,687  florins. 

1840  .  ■  .  .  „  1,380,001  „ 


Increase  in  1840  .  .  1,352,314  „ 

“  The  decrease  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  export  of  timber  is  not  so  in . 
reality,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  wood  intended  for  firewood,  but  floated  down  the  rivers  to 
the  frontiers,  before  being  made  up  into  fagots,  was,  in  the  year  1839,  entered  as  timber  for 
building.  The  total  value  of  wood  of  all  kinds  exported  in  1839  and  1840  was  as  follows : 

In  1839  .  2,596,188  florins. 

1840  .  ....  3,130,645  „ 


Increase  in  1840  .  .  534,457  „ 

“  This  trade  and  that  in  metals,  considerable  as  they  may  appear,  are  but  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  agricultural  produce  annually  exported  to  foreign  countries.” 

We  have  introduced  this"  extract  of  the  Russian  official  report ,  which,  to  us, 
appears  glowingly  exaggerated,  in  order  that  it  may  be  compared  witlran  account 
which  we  have  condensed  from  an  able  report  drawn  up  at  Warsaw. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

We  have,  in  a  general  view  of  the  soil  and  resources  of  the  Russian  empire, 
given  a  summary  description  of  its  agricultural  capabilities.  The  most  exaggerated 
accounts  having  been  given  of  the  agricultural  progress  of  Russia.  We  have 
entered  with  great  care  into  an  inquiry,  as  far  as  we  could  obtain  information,  on 
this  subject.  Plescheyeff  we  have  found  one  of  the  best  authorities,  and  what¬ 
ever  has  appeared  in  official,  or  semi-official  prints,  is,  we  regret  to  say,  the  least 
to  be  relied  upon.  Kohl  has  supplied  some  useful  information,  and  we  have 
borrowed  also  from  Schnitzler  and  other  authorities ;  and  especially  from  private 
sources. 

According  to  Plescheyeff,  Russia  is  divided  into  two  great  parts  by  the  Ural 
mountains,  which  form  nearly  an  uninterrupted  barrier,  from  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Orenburg  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  separate  Siberia,  or  Asiatic  from 
European  Russia.  ■ ' 

That  part  of  Russia  which'lies  west  of  the  Ural  mountains,  presents  an  im¬ 
mense  plain  declining  westward  by  an  easy  descent.  This  vast  plain  has  a  great 
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variety  of  climates,  soils,  and  products.  Its  northern  part,  which  declines  to¬ 
wards  the  white  and  frozen  seas,  is  covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  is  hut 
little  fit  foi*  cultivation.  The  more  southerly  portion  of  this  great  plain,  includes 
the  whole  region  along  the  Wolga,  as  far  as  the  steppes,  or  deserts  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  constitutes  the  most  fertile  part  of  Russia; 
generally  it  has  a  productive  soil :  the  arable  and  meadow  lands  exceeding  the 
woods,  marshes,  and  heaths. 

That  portion  of  this  region  which  extends  over  Voroneje,  Penza,  Tamboff,  and 
Simbirsk,  and  eastward  as  far  as  the  deserts,  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
quality  of  its  fruit  and  agricultural  produce.  It  has  generally  a  rich  soil,  con¬ 
sisting  of  black  earth  strongly  impregnated  with  saltpetre.  But  the  tract  which 
commences  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian,  and  extends  near  the 
shores  of  the  latter;  and  between  the  Wolga  and -Ural,  as  far  as  the  Emba,  is 
little  more  than  a  level,  dry,  high,  barren  desert,  interspersed  with  bogs  and  salt 
lakes.  N 

The  country  lying  on  the  east  of  the  Ural  mountains,  known  by  the  name 
of  Siberia,  is  generally  a  barren  flat  tract  of  vast  extent,  watered  by  large  rivers, 
but  towards  the  south,  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  RUSSIAN  PROVINCES. 

Archangel. — This  province  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  to  any  extent  a 
corn-growing  country.  It  affords  some  pasturage,  and  some  grain  is  grown  south 
of  60  deg.  N.  latitude.  Its  total  produce  is  less  than  150,000  quarters,  chiefly 
rye  and  barley.  About  22,000  head  of  horned  cattle,  5000  sheep,  15,000 
horses,  are  pastured  or  fed  in  the  whole  region.  The  total  area  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  is-  estimated  at  164,000,700  English  .  acres,  of  which  only  459,000 
are  considered  arable,  and  144,990  meadow  and  pasture :  the  latter  is,  how-  • 
ever,  of  greater  extent,  and  92,000,000  of  acres  are  estimated  as  being 
covered  with  wood ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  useless  for  timber  or  building  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is,  however,  computed  that  8,000,000  or  9,000,000  of  acres  might  be 
reclaimed  of  the  whole  extent  of ,  this  province  by  drainage,  cutting  down  the 
forests,  & c.,  but  that  the  expense  would  never.be  repaid  in  the  value  of  the 
produce  that  it  could  be  made  to  yield. 

Finland  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the  category  of  agricultural  countries. 
The  coasts,  especially  the  southern,  are  chiefly  surrounded  by  rocky  islets,  and  the 
inland  parts  arc  covered  with  myriads  of  lakes,  and  it  has  no  great  rivers ;  it 
has  a  foggy  climate  and  short  seasons.  Where  corn  is  grown,  it  is  sown  and 
reaped  within  six  to  eight  weeks :  being  rather  more  productive  than  the  opposite 
coast  of  Sweden,  it  sends  barley  and  rye  there ;  little  or  no  wheat  or  oats  are 
grown.  The  grain  is  dried  in  ovens,  the  climate  being  too  humid.  The  forests 
are  extensive,  but  are  burnt  down  in  cjrder  to  obtain  the  ashes  for  manuring  the 
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steril  soil.  The  pasturage  is  inferior,  but  a  good  many  cattle  are  reared.  Deals, 
timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  resin,  are  among  the  chief  and  the  most  valuable  exports 
of  this,  generally  speaking,  poor,  though  very  extensive  country.  The  shores  and ' 
lakes  abound  with  fish,  and  the  stroemling  {ctupea  harengus )  constitutes  a  prin¬ 
cipal  article  of  food.  In  that  portion  of  Lapland  included  within  Finland,  the 
peasantry  rear  herds  of  reindeer.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  and  linens  are  woven 
for  their  own  use  by  the  peasants,  who  are  an  indolent,  dirty,  and  generally  une¬ 
ducated  people.  The  Finnish  peasant,  however,  constructs  his  own  rude  boat, 
extracts  the  tar  from  the  pine,  and  makes  his  own  utensils. 

In  this  thinly-settled  country  the  area  of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  population,  about  1,400,000,  live  generally  far  from 
each  other  amidst  the  lakes,  islets,  and  solitudes  of  a  dreary  land.  Those  of  the 
small  towns  forming  the  exception.  Several  privileges  are  still  retained  by  the 
Finns,  among  which  is  their  Diet,  which  now  rarely  assembles.  By  law,  none 
but  Finns  can  hold  places  of  trust, — Finnish  troops  are  not  to  be  amalgamated 
in  the  Russian  regiments,  and  the  Finnish  fleet  shall  bear  the  Finnish  flag. 
This  flotilla  is  better  manned  than  any  part  of  the  Russian  fleet.  The  people  of 
Swedish  origin,  forming  a  small  part  only  of  the  populationyresemble  in  habits 
and  appearance  those  of  Sweden.  The  Finns,  who  are  evidently  of  eastern  origin, 
dress,  with  the  exception  of  wearing  a  hat,  like  the  people  of  Cabul. 

Olqnetz. — This  government  partakes  very  much  of  the  same  character,  in 
regard  to  soil  and  climate,  as  Archangel.  Area  (including  Lake  Onega),  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  G2,400  square  miles:  population  in  1838,  239,000.  The  west 
part  of  this  government  is  alternately  mountainous  and  marshy,  or  covered  with 
lakes.  The  total  area  is  computed  at  40,000,000  of  English  acres,  920,000  of 
which  is  considered  arable,  and  about  300,000  used  as  meadow  and  pasture ; 
20,000,000  acres  is  forest  land,  and  mostly  unfit  for  cultivation  ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  waste,  rocks,  and  water.  The  soil  is  thin,  stony,  and  not  fertile* 
Except  in  the  district  of  Kargopol,  into  which  some  improvements  have  been 
introduced,  agriculture  is  very  backward.  The  produce  of  corn,  chiefly  barley 
and  rye,  in  1833,  was  estimated  at  370,000  chetwerts,  or  nearly  280,000  quar¬ 
ters  :  not  more  than  half  the  quantity  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population. 
The  peasantry  are  supported  also  on  turnips,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables,  and 
on  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  and  chase.  The  principal  source  of  wealth  con¬ 
sists,  in  the  forests,  which  are  of  great  extent.  Pasturage  is  not  abundant, 
and  but  few  cattle  are  reared.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  being  only  about 
15,000;  of  horses,  12,000;  of  sheep,  4000. 

St.  Petersburg. — Area  estimated  at  about  15,000  square  miles,  or  9,600,000 
acres ;  population  885,000,  The  country  is  generally  flat,  wi^h  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  undulating  hills.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy  and  thin  ;  and  the 
climate  damp,  severe,  and  unhealthy.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  and  some  wheat  are 
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grown,  but  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  com;  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  province  is  covered  with  wood,  marshes,  and  lakes. 

The  best  agriculturists  are  German  colonists,  who  raise  flax,  hemp,  and  above 
all,  kitchen  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  capital. 

Novgorod. — Area  estimated  at  43,880  square  miles,  or  27,083,200  acres  : 
population  in  1838,  825,400.  Except  in  a  few  districts  the  soil  is  not  very 
fertile,  and  night  frosts  often  spoil  the  crops.  Scarcely  any  orchard  trees  are  met 
with;  but  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  for  exportation;  and  in  1832,  868,000 
clietwerts  of  corn,  principally  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  were  raised.  Timber  is  an 
important  product.  Few  cattle  are  reared.  ' 

Vologda. — Area  estimated  at  145,800  square  miles,  or  93,312,000  English 
acres,  population  (1838)  747,500.  In  the  south  and  south-west  parts,  the  soil 
is  fertile,  but  elsewhere  it  is  sandy  orv  thin,  and  a  great  part  of  the  surface  is 
Covered  with  marshes  and  forests..  The  arable  land  ploughed,  is  computed  at 
nearly  9,000,000  English  acres.  The  pastures  and  meadows  at  nearly  4,000,000 
acres.  'The  woods,  forests,  marshes,  swamps,  &c.,  at  80,312,000  acres,  of 
which  nearly  10,000,000  only  is  computed  as  reclaimable  for  agriculture  and  ' 
pasturage.  ~  | 

The  grain  principally  cultivated  are  rye  and  barley ;  but  while  the  produce  of 
corn  is  computed  by  some  as  insufficient  for  the  consumption,  a  Russian  official 
return  for  1835  states  that  the  produce  was  1,860,000  acres,  or  a  surplus  of 
560,000  over  the  consumption. 

Hemp,  flax,  and  hops,  succeed  as  well  as  beans  and  peas.  Cattle  and  horses 
are  numerous  and  good.  In  1835,  horned  cattle,  410,000 ;  horses,  285,000; 
sheep,  140,000  ;  pigs,  about  100,000. 

Pskof. — Area  about  22,000  square  miles,  or  14,180,000  English  acres; 
population  705,300.  Surface  generally  flat,  with  numerous  marshes.  The  soil 
poor.  More  grain,  chiefly  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  is  raised,  than  is  sufficient  for 
this  thinly-peopled  province.  The  annual  produce  is  about  3,500,000  clietwerts, 
of  which  upwards  of  1,000,000  may  be  exported.  It  consists  chiefly  of  rye  and 
barley.  The  cattle  are  inferior,  and  not  reared  in  great  numbers. 

Tver. — The  area  of  this  government  is  estimated  at  24,100  square  miles, 
or,  15, 394, 000  English  acres  ;  population  1,297,900.  The  climate  is  severe. 
The  soil  is  generally  poor,  and  the  cold  and  uncertain  climate  is  said  to  cause 
precarious  harvests.  The  com  produced  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Flax  and  hemp  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  exportation. 

Smolensko. — The  area  about  21,400  square  miles,  dr  13,494,000  acres; 
population  1,064,200.  The  surface  is  generally  an  undulating  plain,  with  some 
marshy  districts ;  and  towards  the  north  the  surface  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau, 
through  which  the  Dnieper  and  other  rivers,  rise  or  flow.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  produces  more  com,  chiefly  rye,  than  is  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
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.  tion.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  hops  are  cultivated.  Cattle-breeding  is  not  com¬ 
monly  followed.  Swine  are  very  generally  reared.  The  forests,  which  notwith¬ 
standing  the  long-continued  felling  of  timber,  are  still  extensive,' constitute  one 
qf  the  chief  sources  of  employment  to  the  serfs  and  of  riches  to  the  proprietors. 

Perm. — The  area  of  this  government  is  about  116,000  square  miles,  or 
69,240,000  acres;  the  population  about  1,450,000,  and  the  greater  part  of  this 
extensive  region,  which  is  considered  to  extend  from  Viatka  and  east  over  the 
Ural  mountains,  is  covered  with  dense  forests  :  arable  land  estimated  at  5,100,000 
acres ;  pastures  900,000  acres.  It  is  stated,  by  some  authorities,  that  Perm  raises 
a  surplus  of  corn :  by  others,  that  it  does  not  yield  sufficient  corn  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Viatka. — The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  at  about  47,000  square 
miles,  or  28,080,000  acres;  population  (18.38)  1,511,600.  The  soil  is  mostly 
good,  generally  fertile,  but  with  many  extensive  marshy  districts:  6,500,000 
acres  are  said  to  be  arable,  and  about  the  same  extent  pasture.  Agriculture  is 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the 
numerous  and  large  rivers.  The  average  crops  of  corn  are  more  than  the  usual 
consumption  of  the'pcople.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  the  principal  grains ;  po¬ 
tatoes  are  seldom  grown.  Very  little  wheat  is  raised;  peas,  lentils,  buckwheat, 
and  large  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp,  are  grown.  The  surplus  produce  goes 
chiefly  to  the  North  Russian  provinces.  Fruits  are  scarce,  and  apples  rarely 
ripen.  Pasturage  and  rearing  live  stock,  chiefly  horned  cattle,  is  of  next  importance 
to  agriculture.  • 

AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 

Esthonia. — The  area  of  this  province  is  about  10,000  English  square 
miles,  or  16,400,000  acres.  The  soil  is  in  great  part  sandy  or  .marshy,  and 
naturally  not  adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  and  the  cultivable  lands  are 
estimated  at  not  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole :  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  being  unproductive  or  covered  with  firs,  &c.  Agriculture  is,  however,  the 
chief  employment  of  the  people;  and  they  raise  more  corn  than  is  sufficient  for 
their  own  consumption.  Various  vegetables,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  constitute 
their  food;  but  wheat  and  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp, hops,  and  tobacco  are  also 
raised.  The  corn  not  required  for  food  is  chiefly  used  for  distillation.  Vegetables 
are  very  generally  cultivated  for  the  nourishment  of  the  peasantry.  Live  stock 
are  generally  reared,  and  cattle  are  driven  into  Esthonia  from  different  parts  of 
Russia,  to  be  fattened  for  the  St.  Petersburg  market.  The  oxen,  horses,  and 
sheep  of  Esthonia  are  ill-bred  and  made ;  poultry  is  abundant.  Elks,  bears, 
wolves,  badgers,  foxes,  &c.,  are  still  found  in  the  woods.  The  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  are  of  importance  to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  islands  boat-building  is  a 
source  of  employment. 

Livonia. — The  area,  including  the  island  of  CEsal  in  the  Baltic, is  21,370square 
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miles,  or  13,676,800  acres;  the  population  740,100.  The  coast  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  inland  counties  are  generally  flat  und  marshy,  with  some  hilly  districts.  The 
soil  is  in  a  few  parts  loamy,  but  generally  sandy,  being  abundantly  watered.  By 
manuring  it  is  rendered  productive  chiefly  in  rye  and  barley  crops;  of  both  which 
more  is  grown  than  is  used  for  home  consumption.  Wheat  and  oats  are  partially 
cultivated,  and  buckwheat  grows  on  sandy  soils :  flax,  hops,  vegetables,  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  generally  cultivated.  The  fruits  are  described  as  of  an  indifferent 
quality.  Agricultural  industry  and  the  distillation  of  spirits  constitute  the  leading 
occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  breeding  of  live  stock  is  much  less  attended 
to ;  all  which,  including  horses  and  sheep,  are  of  inferior  kinds.  . 

Courland. — The  area  of  this  duchy  is  about  11,200  miles,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  about  385,000.  The  coasts  of  this  province  and  a  great  part  of  the  country 
generally  "are  flat,  and  marshes  and  sandy  heaths  occupy  extensive  districts. 
Part  of  the  interior  is  an  undulating  country,  and  a  chain  of  hills,  which  extend 
along  the  bank  6f  the  Diina,  diverge  in  ramification  over  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Diina  and  several  other  streams  water  the  province,  in  which  there 
are  also  numerous.lakes.  The  atmosphere  is  damp,  the  sky  often  obscure,  and 
the  climate  variable.  The  soil  is  generally  light  and  sandy,  and  only  rendered 
productive  by  constant  manure.  The  eastern  section  is  the  most  fertile :  more 
than  one-third  of  the  surface  is  still  covered  by  pine,  fir,  birch,  alder,  and  a  good 
deal  of  mixture  of  oak  trees.  The  large  pines  and  firs  are  said  to  have  generally 
disappeared.  •  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  who  cultivate  a 
poor  soil  with  considerable  industry  and  skill,  and  grow  more  corn,  chiefly  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  than  is  necessary  for  home  consumption.  Flax  and  hemp,  ve¬ 
getables,  a  few  fruits,  and  some  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  The  pasturage  is 
scanty,  and  few  cattle  are  reared ;  the  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses  are  generally  of 
inferior  breeds; 

The  following  sketches  of  the  Baltic  provinces  arc  translated  from  Kohl  and 
-other  travellers : 

“  Near  Narva,”  observes  Kohl,  “  we  saw  a  large  piece  of  forest  that  had  been  cleared, 
and  the  trees  arid  branches  were  lying  on  the  ground.  I  was  told  this  was  done  to  strengthen 
the  ground.  The  wood  would  decay  in  5  or  6  years,  and  would  then  he  excellent  manure. 
Manuring  with  decayed  wood  is  practised  in  all  the  Baltic  provinces  ;  but  nowhere  are  the 
noble  trees  wasted  for  this  purpose,  on  so  large  a  scale,  as  in  Ingermannlaud.  In  Cour- 
land,  only  the  useless  twigs  and  branches  are  used  as  manure. 

“  As  the  cultivation  grows  much  more  imperfect,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  much 
less  in  Ingermannlaud,  so  the  wild  beasts  become  much  more  numerous  and  bold.  Wo 
met  several  wolves  almost  immediately  after  leaving  Narva.  A  'little  way  before  us,  on  the 
road  was  another  sledge,  and  the  wolves  continually  crossed  the  road  between  the  sledges, 
with  astonishing  boldness  and  nonchalance. 

“  The  bears,  though  stronger,  are  much  more  shy  than  the  wolves,  who  are  every 
day  persecuted  with  sticks  and  stones  by  the  shepherds,  and  therefore,  if  they  do  not  grow 
more  courageous,  they  become  more  impudent  and  indifferent  to  blows. 

“  Travellers  who  mount  theiy  lialesch  at  Memcl,  and  changing  horses  from  station  to 
station  on  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg,  fly  swiftly  through  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esiiionia, 
judge  very  unfavourably  of  these  provinces.  They  imagine  themselves  driving  through  a 
wilderness  of  alternate  forest,  marsh,  and  desert. 
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“  Here  and  there  they  see  a  solitary  uninviting  house  lying  alone  in  the  frowning  forest, 
and  the  inhabitants  muffled  in  their  gray  sheepskins.  True  the  landscape  is  always  flat 
and  low,  and  the  vegetation  monotonous.  The  inhabitants,  too,  take  little  pains  to  adorn 
the  exterior  either  of  their  persons  or  dwellings ;  but  the  country  notwithstanding  has 
charms  of  its  own.  ,  •  i  -  < 

“  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Lettes  and  Estliouians  lies  between  55  and  60  deg. 
north  latitude.  Their  winter  is  six  months  long  and  very  cold  and  stormy.  Their  summer 
is  short  and  hot.  The  autumn  is  dreary,  rainy,  and  dirty ;  and  a  spring  scarcely  exists. 
Both  the  air  and  the  soil  of  these  countries  have  a  great  disposition  to  dampness.  Whe¬ 
ther  on  account  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground,  or  a  predisposition  of  the  air,  it  often 
drizzles  for  days  and  weeks  together,  without  either  clearing  up  or  pouring  down.  Every 
thing  seems  to  be  mixed  up  together;  even  rain  and- snow  often  fall  at  the  same  time. 
The  Germans  have  invented  the  expression  of  ‘  Es  schlakcrt ’  for  this  chaotic  sort  of  wea¬ 
ther.  In  the  dark  months  of  October  and  November,  impenetrable  clouds  for  ever  conceal 
the  sky,  and  night  and  day  arc  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The  pleasantest 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  arc  the  light  summer  nights,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis  in  winter. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  whole  country  appears  to  be  one  vast  marsh.  Clear 
brooks  scarcely  exist  any  where,  and  all  the  small  rivers  arc  marshy-and  dangerous.  The 
aspect  of  a  great  Livonian  marsh  is  dreary.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  a  barren  desolate 
chaos  overgrown  by  moss  and  rushes.  xIIere  and  there  rise  a  solitary  pine  or  stunted 
birch.  Where  the  ground  lias  sunk  and  water  collected  over  it,  lakes  are  formed.  These 
lakes  sometimes  contain  floating  islands — pieces  of  the  'marshy  soil  detach  themselves  from 
the  land,  with  all  that  may  be  growing  on  them,  and  the  wind  drives  them  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  opposite"  shores.  The  inhabitants  fasten  thejc  islands  now  to  one 
side,  now  to  the  other,  according  as  they  wish  to  graze  their  cattle. 

“  Though  the  marshes,  lakes,  moors,  and  sandwastes,  render  many  parts  useless  for 
agriculture,'  yet  the  country  is  upon  flic  whole  fertile  in  crops  of  rye,  barley, '-and  flax.  cTho 
fertility,  however,  decreases  the  further  liorthward  we  go ;  Courland  is’  tire  most  fruitful,. 
Esthonia  the  least  so,,  and  Livonia  occupies  a  middle  rank.  Livonia,  however,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  greater  perfection  of  agricultural  skill  than  Courland. 

“  In  spite  of  the  immense  consumption  of  wood  which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
in  the  ovens,  distilleries,  bathing-rooms,  houses,  and  in  the  manuring  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
tho  magnificence  and  extent  of  their  pine  and  fir  forests  is  still  great.  , 

“  The  most  common  trees  are  the  fir,  pine,  birch,  and  alder.  The  birch  does  not  grow 
in  the  thick  forests,  but  forms  light  and  graceful  groups  on  the  meadow's  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  lakes.  The  birch  grows  bettor  tlic  further  northward  we  go.  The  contrary  is  the 
case  with  the  beech,  oak,  poplar,  alder,  and  willow.  No  tree  in  the  country  is  so 
systematically  persecuted  and  rooted  out  as  the  oak.  For,  different  from  the  pines,  which 
prefer  a  sandy  soil,  and  tho  birch  which  flourishes  best  in  damp  ground,  tho  oak  always 
chooses  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots ;  the  oak,  therefore,  gives  way  to  agricultural 
industry,  and  the  plough  is  its  sworn  foe. 

“  The  wolf  is  the  most  common  of  all  tho  wild  animals,  particularly  in  Esthonia.  The 
bear  has  quite  abandoned  the  province  of  Courland;  but  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia  he  is  still 
common.  '  Many  different  kinds  of  bears  are  found.  On  the  Peipus  lake,  and  between 
Narva  and  Dorpat,  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  dangerous  species  is  met  with.  It  is 
ash-gray  with  a  white  stripe  round  the  neck.  Lynxes  are  not  so  common  os  bears,  and 
beavers  and  squirrels  are  still  less  so.  There  are  foxes  also ;  and  the  wild  hog  is  a  frequent 
guest  from  Lithuania.  In  all  the  large  forests  the  elk  abounds.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  oasteru  Livonia.  Hares  arc  common,  and  deer  are  often  found  in  Courland. 

“  For  many  centuries  the  com  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  of  Poland,  has  travelled  all 
over  the  west  of  Europe.  Sweden,  Holland,  and  many  other  countries  have  fed  from 
these  granaries  for  ages. 

“  These  abundant  stores  of  corn,  nourished  by  the  toil  of  enslaved  and  unrewarded 
thousands,  have  built  the  luxurious  houses  and  formed  the  wealthy  communities  of .  Riga, 
Reval,  Narva,  and  other  cities,  and  connected  the  Baltic  provinces  with  every  part  of  the 
earth. 

“  The  whole  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  the  land  possessed  by  the 
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great  cities  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  divided  into  great  and  small  estates 
called  ‘  gebicle.' 

“  There  are  2500  such  divisions  in  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia.  As  the  country 
contains  1600  German  square  miles,  each  estate  extends,  on  an  average,  to  two-thirds  of  a 
square  mile,  and  500  inhabitants.  Many  gebiele,  however,  contain  10,  20,  and  even  50 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  10,000,  while  others  again  fall  far  below  the  average. 

“  The  owners  of  these  territories  have  always  sought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  preserve 
the  principle  of  unity  and  indivisibility. 

“  They  never  divide  their  estates,  but  leave  them  to  the  eldest  son,  and  provide  for 
their  other  sons  and  daughters  in  different  ways.  Neither  are  several  estates  ever  united 
into  one,  for  a  lord  who  possesses  more  than  one  estate,  always  keeps  each  strictly  apart, 
_  under  a  different  administration. 

“  The  peasantry  of  one  estate  will  differ  strikingly  in  dress,  manners,  and  customs, 
from  those  of  others.  The  serfs  of  every  domain  have  much  that  is  peculiar  to  themselves 
in  the  form  and  fashion  of  their  harness,  in  the  cut  and  colour  of  their  coats  and  hats,  and 
in  their  customs  at  weddings,  festivals,  Ac.  Even  their  moral  characters  arc  very  various, 
so  that  the  peasantry  of  one  estate  will  be  thievish,  brutal,  and  deceitlid,  while  those  of 
another  will  be  honest,  civilizpd,  and  faithful.' 

“  The  landowners  keep  the  serfs  of  different  estates  strictly  apart.  They  forbid  and 
hinder  in  every  way  the  intermarriages  of  serfs  belonging  to  different  domains. 

“  The  residence  of  the  nobleman  and  his  family,  which  is  called  the  1  hof  is  usually  placed 
on  a  hill,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  It  consists  of  the  principal  dwelling-house,  of  houses  for 
guests,  of  a  building  for  the  household,  and  of  stables,  greenhouses,  mills;  beer-houses,  inns, 
distilleries,  &c.,  often  amounting  to  20  or  30  different  buildings,  surrounded  by  gardens, 
parks,  woods,  and  cornfields,  'ilie  peasantry  live  at  some  distance  from  the  ‘  hof,’  in  the 
r  surrounding  forests  and  marshes,  divided  into  little  communities,  called  in  German, 

;  ‘  bauerhofen,'  and  in  Lettish fgesinde.'  To  each  geshtde  small  pieces- of  land  arc  at¬ 

tached,  which  the  peasants  cultivate  for  their  own  profit.  .These  pieces  of  land  are  again 
~  variously  subdivided,  the  principal  part  belonging  to  the  mirth  of  '{lie  gesindc.  Every  gesinde 
must  include  in  itself  all  that  it  requires ;  a  piece  of  land  for  rye,  another  for  barley,  another 
for  flax,  a  patch  for  sheep,  and  another  for  cattle-grazing,  a  piece  of  water,  a  piece  of  wood¬ 
land,  a  garden,  a  beehive,  and  so  on. 

“  All  domains  are  either  private  estates,  crown-lands,  church-lands,  or  town-lands.  The 
crown-lands  are  generally  let  to  German  noblemen.  -  The  pastoral  estates,  or  clmrch-lands, 
resemble  in  every  respect  those  of  the  nobility, "having  their  own  hof  geshtde,  gardens, 
forests,  meadows,  &c.  A  pastor  in  the  Baltic  provinces  is  as  much  a  landowner  as  his  noble 
patron  himself. . 

“  Rye  is  decidedly’  the  principal  production  of  the  country’,  and  attains  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  ht»rc  than  anywhere  else.  Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  indeed  cultivated ;  but  it  is 
upon  their  rye  harvests  that  the  provinces  depend.  The  whole  art 'of  agriculture  is  very 
much  simplified  by  this  circumstance.  The  flax  and .  hemp  of  Courland  and  Esthonia 
is  very  unimportant  ;  only  enough  for  home  consumption  is  grown.  The  far-famed 
flax  of  Riga  comes  chiefly  from  Livonia,  Lithuania,  and  White  Russia.  • 

“  In  no  country  is  agriculture  carried  on  upon  so  broad  a  scale  as  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
The  cornfields  of  an  estate  generally  lie  altogether,  in  one  wide,  far  spread  mass  of  grain, 
and  in  many  places  a  whole  square,  verst,  will  be  found  covered  with  i-ye.  Whenever  any 
work  is  to  be  done,  a  hundred  hands  are  always  ready  to  begin  together. 

“  When  a  house  is  building,  it  swarms  like  an  ant-hill,  with  numbers  of  busy  beings,  old 
and  young,  men,  women,  and  cliildreu,  all  hammer,  paint,  plaster,  fetch  and  carry,  till  the 
house  is  finished.  When  a  new  field  is  to  be  laid  out,  or  a  forest  cleared,  half  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  estate  is  called  out,  often  amounting  to  perhaps  400  or  500  men.  They  rush 
into  the  woods  'with  their  axes,  chopping,  hacking,  digging,  and  tearing  away  at  the 
branches  and  roots,  and  long  before  it  could  be  expected,  the  forest  has  vanished,  the  trees 
lie  sawn  to  pieces  and  scattered  in  large  heaps,  and  fifty  ploughs  draw  their  long  furrows 
through  the  soft  mould. 

“  Their  agricultural  instruments  are  small,  light,  and  although  apparently  clumsy  and 
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barbarous,  yet  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  The  harrow  for  instance,  consists  of  young 
fir-trees,  bound  together  by  cross  boughs,  in  which  the  short  thick  twigs  are  left  as  teeth. 
None  even  of  the  best  constructed  harrows  serve  them  so  well  as  this  primitive  con¬ 
trivance. 

“  The  ploughshare  used  all  over  the  country  (for  -  a  regular  plough  is  unknown)  is  so 
small  and  light,  that  a  man  can  easily  carry  it  under  his  arm.  It  is, '  however,  difficult  to 
guide,  as  its  principal  support  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ploughman. 

“  Every  peasant  has  a  piece  of  land  measured  out  to  him,  which  ho  must  plough  before 
night.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  ground  is  then  seen  covered  with  ploughs,  horses,  and 
labourers.  '  - 

“  In  this  country,  the  com, rye  chiefly,  grows  very  fast;  and  to  an  enormous  height ; 
the  heavy-laden  ears  droop  like  bunches  of  grapes  on  a  vine.  The  green  springing  grain 
shows  itself  above  the  earth  in  May  ;  in  June  it- stands  in  ear,  and  in  the  bright  summer  ■ 
nights  of  July  it  falls  beneath  the  scythe  of  the  reaper.  The  harvest  is  reaped  at  night. 
This  I  was  told,  was  because  the  night-dews  closed  the  ears,  while  in  the  day  time,  the  dry 
-  grain  falls  out  more  easily. 

“  After  the  harvest,  begin  the  rigenarbeiten.  The  rige  is  a  building  used  partly  for  the 
thrashing,  and  partly  for  the  previous  drying  of  the  grain.  Whether  the  great  dampness  of 
the  climate,  or  whether  a  peculiarity  in  the  corn  renders  such  an  operation  necessary,  it  has 
long  been  the  custom  in  these  countries,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Russian  and  Lithuanian 
provinces,  to  dry  corn  by  fire,  previously  to  thrashing  it.  The  rigen  are  usually  very  large, 
and  built  near  the  hof,  or  in  the  middle  of  flip  fields.  They  consist  of  two  wings,  of 
which  one  is  for  thrashing,  and  the  other  for  drying.  The  latter  contains  a  large  oven 
which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  40,  .50,  or  GO  degrees  of  Reaumur,  The  com  is 
spread  out  on  boards  around  it,  and  soon  loses  all  dampness.  Many  advantages  are  gained 
by  this  process.  The  thrashing  is  rendered  easier,  the  com  is  firmer,  healthier,  drier,  more 
lasting,  and  hiss  liable  to  worms.  Thq  labour  attending  it  is  very  light,  and  carried  on  by 
men,  women,  and  children. 

“  In  winter,  half  the  population  is  employed  in  the  transport  of  goods.  In  sum¬ 
mer  the  forests,  on  account  of  their  marshy  character,  are  in  grent  part  inaccessible  to 
man,  but  the  winter  makes  firm  roads  everywhere.  On  this  account,  all  transports  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  all  wood  and  forest  labours  are  put  oft’  till  winter.  .  As  the 
whole  plan  of  labour,  and  all  "the  agricultural  arrangements  arc  mnde  with  a  view  to  a 
snowy  and  severe  winter,  it  may  be  imagined  what-  expense,  trouble,  and  vexation,  is 
occasioned  by  a  mild  one.  If  there  be  not  plenty  of  snow  and  icc,  and  if  the  weather 
be  not  very  cold,  the  forests  and  roads  remain  marshy,  the  communication  with  the  towns 
is  cut  off,  the  corn  cannot,  bo  sold  or  exported  without  great  cost  and  trouble,  and  all 
building  is  at  a  stand -still  for  vyint  of  wood. 

“  If  Juno  is  without  rain,  and  the  hay  is  used  up,  the  cattle  are  sure  to  suffer  from- 
famine,,  as  there  is  no  second  hay  crop.  In  bad  liny  years  the  cattle  die  in  great  numbers  ; 
and  after  bad  corn  harvests,  the  peasantry  have  to  live  entirely  on  the  bread  purchased 
nt  high  prices  by  their  lords. 

“  The  labours  of  the  forests  are  the  hardest  and  most  oppressive  of  all.  The  quan¬ 
tities  of  wood  used  is  enormous.  The  shoes  of  the  peasants  and  the  bark  for  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  alone  waste  an  immense  number  of  trees.  The  quantity  burnt  in  the 
houses,  distilleries,  and  the  rigen,  must  be  very  great. 

“  In  December,  when  the  snow  roads  become  firm,  all  the  different  populations  of  the 
estates  lose  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  ice,  and  all  the  paths  and  roads  are  seen 
filled  by  long  processions  of  small  sledges,  each  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  laden  with  a  few 
sneks  of  coni,  hastening  to  the  seaport  towns. 

The '  horses  and  oxen  of  the  Baltic  provinces  are  particularly  small  and  mean¬ 
looking.  A  meagre  Livonian  cow  is  the  very  picture  of  want  and  misery.  The  loads 
which  the  horses  can  carry  are  so  lilliputian,  and  the  milk  given  by  the  cows  is  so  scanty, 
that  it  is  only  their  great  numbers  which  can  supply  their  deficiencies. 

“  The  cow  of  these  provinces  is  naturally  of  a  poor  race,  and  is  still  more  so  from  its 
bad  and  scanty  food.  In  very  good  yenrs  they  are  fed  on  hay,  but  otherwise  they  only 
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Ret  straw  andunarshwced.  The  horse  is  small  and  not  strong,  but  sustains  fatigue  and 
hardship  in  an  extraordinary  decree.  The  horse  has  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  perform, 
yet  the  Lettes  treat  their  horses  with  the  greatest  cruelty.  The  race  is  spread  not  only  over- 
Courlaiid,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  but  over  Finland,  Ingermannland,  and  part  of  Lithuania. 

“In  Livonia,  agricultural  societies  of  landowners  have  lately  been  formed,  after  the 
pattern  of  those  in  Germany.  Many  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  written  upon  the 
means  of  adapting  foreign  improvements  to  the  circumstance  and  condition  of  the  country. 
The  young  nobles,  more  than  they  ever  did  before,  study  the  science  of  agriculture  now 
at  the  German  universities  :  agricultural  books  and  journals  are  much  read,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  management  of  land  are  the  current  subjects  of  conversation.  New  thrash¬ 
ing  machines  are  imported  and  invented  ;  food  and  shelter  are  beginning  to  be  prepared, 
for  cattle.  -The  cattle  of  Ilolstein  and  Switzerland  are  imported  to  improve  the  breed. 

,  “  Some  enlightened  landowners  employ  German  veterinary  surgeons,  and  German 
foresters.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  reform  progresses  very  slowly.  From 
no  branch  of  industry  is  it  so  difficult  to  banish  old  prejudices  and  habits,  as  from  the 
agricultural  ails. 

“  The  vegetable  gardeners  in  the  environs  of  towns  arc  exclusively  Russians ;  they 
spread  themselves  all  round  the  cities  with  their  cabbage  and  asparagus  gardens.  The 
Russians  are  also  frequently  masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.,  in  the  great  cities. 

“  If  we  cast  a  summary  glance  over  the  whole  population  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
we  find  the  original  inhabitants,  the  Lettes  and  Esthonians,  arc  agricultural  labourers, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

“The  Germans  arc  the  aristocracy  of  the  country;-  and  consist  of  the  nobility,  living 
on  their  own  estates,  of  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  and  of  the 
iiteraten. 

“  The  most  rising  and  industrious  class  arc  the  Russian  settlers,  and  travelling  me¬ 
chanics  and  tradesmen.  The  Jews  are  scattered  through  the  provinces  as  innkeepers, 
small  shopkeepers,  and  beggars ;  and  the  gipsies  as  thieves  and  horse-dealers. 

“  The  whole  population  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  about  1,500,000,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  decreases  in  density  towards  the  north.  Of  1000  inhabitants,  about  900  are  Lettes 
and  Esthonians,  50  Germans,  30  Russians,  5  Swedes,  and  1 5  Jews. 

“  The  interesting  but  almost  unnoticed  races  of  the  Lettes  and  Lithuanians  are  a  per¬ 
petual  and  puzzling  enigma.  Lonely  and  unconnected  with  any  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  they  occupy  their  little  nook  of  northern  land,  evidently  unsimilar  and  unrelated 
to  any  European  nation,  arid  bear  affinity  only  to  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  far  cast,  at  the 
foot  of  Dawaligiri,  or  oil  the  shores  of  the  Ganges. 

“  The  Lotte  always  brews  his  own  beer,  builds  his  own  house,  and  every  family  make 
their  own  clothes  j  so  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  tailors,  masons,  &c.  Every  household 
has  always  kept  a  great  deal  to  itself,  without  associating  much  with  others  ;  and  this  has 
prevented  the  rise  of  great  and  powerful  families. 

“  It  is  probably  on  account  of  this  repelling  and  unsocial  spirit,  that  a  race  gifted  with 
so  many  talents  and  so  much  natural  intelligence,  should  have  remained  for  hundreds  of 
years  so  thoroughly  useless  and  insignificant.  Scarcely  a  nation  can  be  named  who  would 
not  appear  bold,  spirited,  and  energetic,  compared  to  the  Lettes.  They'  are  soft-hearted, 
timid,  and  fearful,  childish,  quiet,  and  resigned  to  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  all  these 
good  and  bad  qualities  unfit  them  for  any  thing  but  servitude  and.  dependence.  The 
spirit  of  trade  and  speculation  is  as  deficient  in  the  Lette  as  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian.  '  They  never  wander  from  place  to  place,  but  cling  like  plants  to  the  little  spot  of 
laud  to  which  they  belong,  bitter  as  is  often  their  lot  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

“  One  quality  the  Lettes  shore  with  all  enslaved  tribes,  is  a  great  disposition  to  thiev¬ 
ing.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  they  never  commit  any  great  robberies.  A  sack  of 
gold  might  be  left  outside  for  days  or  nights  without  being  touched  by  a  Lotto  ;  but  there 
is  hardly  one  of  them,  within  whose  reach,  needles,  pipes,  ribbons  or  such  trifles  can  be 
safely  trusted. 

“  A  Lettish  bauerhof  consists  of  the  dwelling-house,  the  stables,  cowhouses,  bathing- 
house,  the  hleclc  and  the  rige.  These  buildings  lie  together  in  a  circle  or  square,  with  a 
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court  in  the  centre.  They  are  always  situated  on  the  banks  of  some  river  or  stream.  Two 
or  more  of  these  gehoftc  sometimes  stand  together,  but  never  enough  to  form  any  thing 
like  a  -village.  A  narrow  little  passage,  with  high  wooden  walls  on  each  side  leads  to  a ; 
little'  low  wooden  door,  the  only-entrance  into  the  gehofte .  All  the  other  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  look  into  the  courtyard.  The  dwelling-house  may  be  easily  distinguished  -by  its 
size,  and  the  number  of  little  windows.  On  entering,  a  little  hall  presents  itself,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  fire  with  the  porridge  kettle  suspended  over  it.  On  the  right  hand 
side  is  the  sitting-room  for  the  principal  family  ;  and  on  the  left  another  for  different  pur¬ 
poses  -and  for  the  serving-maids  and  men. 

“  The  oven  is  the  most  important  article  of  furniture,  and  die  favourite  resting-place. 

It  is  built  of  Dutch  tiles,  around  it  are  placed  benches,  and  over  it  sleeping  places,  where 
they  enjoy  their  greatest  luxury,  that  of  baking  themselves.  The  other  buildings  are  par¬ 
titioned  into  an  endless  number  of  little  divisions.  There  is  one  stable  for  the  horse  of  the 
father  of  the  family  ;  another  smaller  one  for  those  of  the  men  ;  a  stall  for  the.  cows,  one 
for  the  sheep  ;  a  little  building  called  the  hlee/c,  containing  the  clothes,  linen,  butter,  flax, 
and  com  of  the  family ;  another  for  those  of  the  servants  :  a  building  for  the  carts  ,and 
sledges,  another  for  ploughs  and  agricultural  implements,  another  for  drying  cheese,  a  rige 
for  the  thrashing  and  drying  of  corn,  and  finally  a  bath-room.-  , 

“  The  dwellings  of  the  Lottes  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  EsthoniaiYs,  who  have 
no  separate  rooms.  When  we  enter  an  Esthonian  house,  we  arc  generally  at  once  in  the 
bedroom,  sitting-room,  kitchen,  provision-room,  sheep-pen,  and  pigsty.  The  Lettes  have 
always  chimneys.  The  Esthonians  let  the  smoke  escape  at  the  door. 

“  The  alive  was  not  of  more  use  to  the  Athenians;  the  date-tree  to  the  Arabs,  than  the 
birch-tree  is  to  the  Lettes.  The  birclnvoods  or  hehrsen  often  presont/the  most  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  they  resemble  parks  laid  out  by  nature.  From  its  root  to  its  summit,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  lurch-tree,  neither  leaves,  wood,  root,  bark,  nor  juice,  which  is  not  turned  to 
many  different  uses  by  the  Lettes.  The  foliage,  when  young  and  fresh,  has  many  medicinal 
qualities,  and  the  buds  and  young  sprouts  arc  collected  in  great  quantities  in  the  spring, __ 
particularly  for  strengthening  baths  to  those  suffering  from  gout  or  rheumatism.  In  May 
or  June,  the  leaves,  which  then  assume  a  bright  green  colour,  arc  collected  and  boiled, 
and  a  beautiful  yellow  dye  is  extracted  from  them,  which,  when  mixed  with  other  materials, 
produces  again  other  colours,  and  is  used  by  the  Russians,  Lettes,  and  Fins,  to  dye  and  or¬ 
nament  their  clothes.  In  July  and  August.,  when. mature,  they  are  plucked  with  the  little 
twigs  on  which  they  grow,  for  a  very  peculiar  purpose.  They  arc  called  slates,  and  are 
used  by  the  Lettes  to  sprinkle  and  splash  themselves  when  bathing.  Finally,  in  autumn, 
the  dried  fallen  leaves  are  used  for  stuffing  pillows  and  cushions. 

“  Nearly  all  their  furniture  is  made  of  the  birchwood,  as  well  as  their  agricultural  and 
other  implements.  It  produces  excellent  charcoal,  which  is  the  most  common  kind  off  fuel 
in  the  north.  From  the  roots  are  prepared  the  well-known  birch-tar  called  ‘  deggot.’  The 
bark  is  very  tough,  thick,  and  water-tight,  and  is  made  into  bottles,  baskets,  flasks,  cups, 
shoes,  and  other  things.  It  is  also  used  in  large  quantities  for  covering  roofs,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  black  dye  is  extracted  from  it.  From  the  juice  of  the  birch-tree  is  prepared  the  ordi¬ 
nary  drink  of  the  Lettes,  their  ‘  birhenwasser,’  from  which  they  also  make  vinegar;  and  in 
some  districts  they  boil  it  into  a  sweet  syruji,  which  serve  them  instead  of  sugar.  For  those 
who  arc  too  poor  to  drink  beer  or  mead,  this  northern  wine  is  the  only  festive  drink.  The 
birch-tree  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  these  tribes,  for  it  furnishes  them  with  roof,  clothing, 
furniture,  wine,  vinegar,  sugar,  bedding,  fire,  medicine,  and  other  things. 

“  Tlie  Lettes  are  not  at  all  fond  of  going  on  foot,  and  make  use  of  their  active  little 
horses  upon  every  occasion.  The  women  always  ride  and  understand  the  managing  of 
horses  as  well  as  the  men.  They  go  to  their  markets  on  horseback  or  in  sledges.  Hand- 
barrows  and  wheelbarrows  are  unknown.  They  use  their  sledges  and  horses  for  carrying 
every  thing,  and  a  pound  of  butter,  flax,,  or  any  little  trifle,  is  conveyediirthisrway. — They — 
will  often  harness  two  horses  to  a  sledge  to  carry  a  hare  to  market.  They  go  to 
church  on  horseback  or  in  sledges ;  and  when  taking  the  dead  to  be  buried,’  they  place  the 
coffin  on  a  sledge,  and  ride  behind  it  on  horseback.  The  night-watching  among  the  Lettes 
by  the  corpses  of  their  dead  resemble  those  of  the  Irish.” 
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The  foregoing  character  of  the  Lelies  has  close  affinity  to  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  fellahs.  (See  Egypt.) 

“  Agriculture  of  the  Eslhonians, — During  the  five  centuries  they  have  been  subject  to 
German  sway,  the  Esthonians  have  scarcely  adopted  from  their  masters  a  single  improve¬ 
ment  in  any  of  the  useful  arts,  and  they  still  cultivate,  not  only  their  own  fields,  but  those 
of  their  lords,  in  the  old  Esthonian  fashion.  Barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  the  kinds  of  grain 
most  cultivated  ;  wheaten  bread  is  never  eaten  but  on  great  festivals. 

“  Horticulture  13  unknown  among  the  Esthonians  ;  they  have  neither  flower,  fruit,  nor 
vegetable  gardens.  It  is  rare  to  see  so  much  as  a  few  stunted  and  solitary  apple-trees 
growing  in  their  courtyards.  Even  potatoes  are  all  but  unknown  to  them,  and  cabbages 
are  almost  the  only  vegetable  they  eat.  The  tending  of  bees  is  a  very  important  part  of 
•  their  occupations.  By  means  of  thick  trunks  of  trees,  which  they  saw  olf  and  hollow  out, 
and  in  which  they  place  their  beehives,  they  manage  to. preserve  these  animals  even  through 
the  piercing  cold  of  the  northern  winter.  They  use  honey  in  the  making  of  cakes,  mead, 
and  all  holiday  dishes. 

“  The  Esthonians  are  far  bolder  hunters  and  fishermen  than  the  Ecttes.  An  Estho¬ 
nian  though  alone,  and  armed  only  with  a  single-barrelled  piece,  will  follow  a  bear  into  his 
den,  when  a  false  aim  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  certain  death,  not  to  the  bear,  but  to  the 
man. 

“  No  branch  of  industry  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  by  the  Esthonian  with  a  view  to 
commerce.  Each  man  makes  for  himself  every  thing  lie-needs.  In  their  houses  the  men 
employ  themselves  in  making  sledge-runners,  staves,  hoops  for  casks,  wooden  plates,  dishes, 
and  spoons,  or  in  preparing  their  sheepskins.  The  women,  meanwhile,  arc  employed  in 
weaving,  spinning,  sewing,  and  bleaching ;  in  cutting  torches  out  of  birehwood,  and  in 
plaiting  its  bark  into  sandals.  Thus  have  they  gone  on  for  a  thousand  years. 

“In  the  year  1804  Alexander  issued  an  imperial  edict,  which  materially  changed  and 
improved  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  Courland  remained  in 
the  same  condition  as  before,  until  1817,  when  by  the  praiseworthy  exertions  of  the 
governor  of  the  provinces,  General  Paulucci,  Courland  also  was  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  law,  and  the  emperor  received  at  Mitau  the  thanks  of  the  nobility  and 
peasantry  of  Courland. 

“  The  serfs  were  not,  however,  at  once  placed  in  the  possession  of  their  liberty ;  fourteen 
years  of  a  state  of  transition  were  to  prepare  them  for  emancipation.  The  whole  en¬ 
slaved  population  of  the  country  was  divided  into  certain  classes  according  to  ages, 
and  every  year  a  fourteenth  of  each  class  was  emancipated.  In  1831  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  the  year  1817  was  taken  as  the  normal  year,  by  which  future  years  were 
to  bo  governed;  that  is,  the  labours  performed  by  the  peasants  for  their  masters 
during'  that  year  were  set’ down  in  each  estate  as  measures  for  their  future  labours. 
Inventories  were  taken  of  the  stock  and  implements  belonging  to  each  gesinde.  These 
were  declared  fixtures  on  the  gesindc,  and  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  farmer  upon  entering 
upon  Ins  farm,  and  delivered  up  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  The  punishment  which  the' 
master  might  inflict,  as  well  as  the  labour  he  might  exact,  were  distinctly  fixed,  and  tribu¬ 
nals  of  the  peasants  themselves  were  established.  The  condition  of  the  peasant  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  is  thus:  he  is  no  longer  bound  to  the  soil,  but  may,  after  half  a  year’s  notice  given  to 
his  lord,  quit  the  estate.  In  the  same  way  Ins  lord,  by  giving  him  half  a  year's  notice, 
may  force  him  to  leave.  A  peasant’s  situation  must,  however,  become  intolerable,  before  he 
leaves  the  spot  where  lie  has  been  born.  They  are  continually  in  debt  to  their  lords,  who 
can  by  this  means  prevent  their  departure  should  they  think  fit,  so  that  their  emancipation 
has  hitherto  been  but  of  little  benefit  to  the  peasants.  Nor  can  any  good  effects  be  pro¬ 
duced  until  the  peasant  has  a  right  of  acquiring  and  holding  landed  property. 

- ^-Tliis, -however, -they  have  little'clrancirof  obtaining,  as  the  government  dare  not,  if 

they  would,  on  account  of  their  other  enslaved  provinces,  yield  full  freedom  to  the  peasants 
of  the  Baltic.” 
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AGRICULTURE  ;OF  THE  KINGDOM  OK  TOLAND. 

Our  information  relative  to  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  is  chiefly  from 
Mr.  Jacob’s  reports,  and  we  have  added  such  further  information  as  we  have 
been  enabled  to  procure. 

The  country  which  is  now  concentrated  within  the  vice-regal  kingdom  of 
Poland  is  level,  with  scarcely  an  undulation,  except  where  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  have  formed  channels  below  the  general  level  of  the  country. 

In  summer  these  rivers  arc  but  small  streams ; .  but  when  they  are  swollen  by 
the  rains  of  autumn,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Carpathian  mountains 
in  the  spring,  they  form  large  channels,  extending  on  both  sides  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  their  deposits,  in  many  parts  enriches  the  land,  and  it  presents  in 
summer  the  aspect  of  verdant  and  luxuriant  meadows.  In  other  parts  the 
periodical  swelling  of  the  streams  have  formed  morasses,  which,  until  reclaimed, 
are  not  adapted  for  agriculture.-^ 

“  The  plains,”  says  Mr.  Jacob,  “  which  extend  from  the  borders  of  one  river  to'  ano¬ 
ther,  are  open  fields,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  division  of  the  land,  and  showing  scarcely 
any  trees,  even  around  the  villages.  The  portions  of  woodland  on  these  plains  is  very  ex¬ 
tensive  ;  but  they  are  in  largo  masses,  with  great  intervals  of  arable  land  between  them, 

“  The  soil"  is  mostly  sandy,  with  occasional  mixture  of  a  sandy  Ibam  ;  it  is  very  thin, 
resting  chiefly  on  a  bed  of  granite,  through  which  the  heavy  rains  gradually  percolate. 
Such  a  soil  is  easily  ploughed ;  sometimes  two  horses,  or  two  oxen,  and  not  unfrequently 
two  cows,  perform  this  and  the  other  operations  of  husbandry. 

“  This  description  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  strictly  applicable  to  six  of  the  eight 
waitooods/iips  or  provinces  into  which  it  is  now  divided. 

“  To  the  south  of  the  river  Pilica,  which  comprehends  the  two  provinces  of  Sandomir 
and  Cracow,  the  appearance  of  the  land,  and  the  face  of  the  country  improve  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  south  to- the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  more  undulating  district, 
and  a  more  tenacious  and  fruitful  soil.  .Much  of  the  land  is  aclaj^sy  loam,  requiring  three 
or  four  horses  to  plough  it,  yielding  when  tolerably  managed,  crops  of  excellent  wheat  and 
oats ;  and  where  the  husbandry  is  so  good  as  to  have  adopted  the  practice  of  sowing  clover 
between  the  two  corn  crops,  the  produce  is  very  abundant., 

“  The  southern  point  of  this  district  forming  now  an  independent  republic,  called,  from 
the  name  of  its  capital,  Cracow,  is  very  fertile.  It  extends  along  the  Vistula  about  20 
miles,  and  contains  in  500  square  miles,  or  320,000  acres,  about  1 00,000  inhabitants. 

“  Some  of  the  estates  in  Poland,  belonging  to  the  nobility  of  the  highest  rank,  arc  of 
enormous  extent ;  but  owing  to  the  system  of  dividing  the  land  among  all  the  children,  un¬ 
less  a  special  entail  secures  a  majorat  to  the  eldest  son,  which  is  in  some  few  instances  the 
case,  much  of  it  is  possessed  in  allotments  which  wo  should  deem  large ;  but  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  low  value,  and  when  compared  with  a  few  others,  are  not  so.  Of  these  second¬ 
ary  classes  of  estates,  5000  acres  and  G000  acres  would  be  deemed  small,  and  30,000 
acres  or  40,000  acres  large.  There  arc  besides  these,  numerous  small  properties,  some  of 
a  few  acres,  which  by  frequent  subdivisions,  have  descended  to  younger  branches  of  noble 
families. 

“  The  present  owners  are  commonly  poor,  but  too  proud  to  follow  any  profession  but 
that  of  a  soldier,  and  prefer  to  labour  in  the  fields  with  their  own  hands  rather  than  to  en¬ 
gage  in  trade  of  any  kind.  As  titles  descended  to  every  son,  and  are  continued  through  all 
the  successors,  the  nobility  have  become  very  numerous ;  but  since  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  gained  the  dominion  over  Poland,  the  use  of  titles  has  been  restricted. ,  No  one  can 
assume  that  of  baron,'  unless  his  clear  income  from  his  estates  exceeds  1 000  guldens,  or 
251. ;  none  that  of  count  whose  rents  arc  less  than  3000  guldens,  or  75/. ;  and  none  that 
of  prince,  who  has  less  than  5000  guldens,  or  1 25/. 
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,  “  The  whole  of  the  lands  are  made  alienable,  and  may  now  be  purchased  by  persons  of 
any  rank,  and  are  actually  held  by  some  who  are  burghers  or  peasants  ;  the  Jews  alone  are 
prohibited  from  becoming  proprietors  of  the  soil,  though  they  have  very  numerous  mort¬ 
gages  upon  it.  When  they  foreclose,  the  lands  must  consequently  be  sold;  and  as  these 
Jews,  who  are  the  monied  capitalists,  cannot  become  purchasers,  the  prices  they  bring 
are  very  trifling.  •  ' 

“  The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators  are  peasants  ;  they  have  a  limited  property 
in  the  lands  which  they  occupy  and  the  cottages  in  which  they  live,  under  the  condition 
of  working  a  stipulated  number  of  days  in  each  week,'  on  their  lord's  demesne,  and  paying 
a  specified  quantity  of  produce,  such  as  poultry,  eggs,  yam,  and  other  things,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  ancient  usage. 

“  The  extent  of  these  holdings  vary,  according  to  the1  quality  of  the.  land,  and  the 
quantity  of  duty  work,  or  of  payments  in  kind  which  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

“  On  a  large  property  which  I  examined,  the  peasants  had  about  forty-eight  acres  of 
land  each,  for-  which  they  were  bound  to  work  for  two  days  in  every  week  with  two 
oxen.  If  their  labour  was  further  ^required,  they  were  paid  threepence  per  day  for  two 
other  days,  and  if  beyond  that  number,  sixpence  per  day. .  On  another  property,  I  found 
the  peasants  had  about  thirty -six  acres,  for  which  they  worked  two  days  in  each'  week, 
with  two  oxen  ;  when  called  upon  for  extra  labour,  they  are  paid  sixpence  a  day  for 
■  themselves  and  oxen  for  the  next  two  days ;  or,  if  they  work  without  their  oxen,  three¬ 
pence.  If  their  labour  is  demanded  the  remaining  two  daysjn  the  week,  the  sum  to  be' 
paid  is  made  the  subject  of  a  special  agreement.  On  one  estate  the  peasants  had  but 
twenty-four  acres,  and  did  one  day’s  work  themselves  with  one  horse ;  the  rest  of  then- 
labour  was  paid  for  in  money,  by.  agreement  made  at  the  time  it  was  required.  Another, 
proprietor,  on  land  somewhat -exhausted,  granted  to  each  of  his  peasants  more  than  fifty 
acres  of  land, .  for  which  they  worked  with  two  horses  three  days  in  the  week.  There  are 
several  other  instances  of  various  rates  of  duty  work,  and  the  quantity  of  land  which  is 
appropriated  for  its  performance.  Some  are  of  a  luxurious  kind.  I  was  told  that  the 
inhabitants  of  two  whole  villages,  near  a  princely  domain,  hold  their  lands  on  condition  of 
-employing  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each  week  in  cleaning  the  walks,  and  keeping  in 
good  order  the  pleasure-grounds  which  surround  the  vast  castle  of  their  benevolent  and 
hospitable  landlord. 

“  In  general,  this  peasantry  is  in  a  condition  of  great  distress,  and  involved  in  debt  to  . 
their  lord.  They  arc  legally  no  longer  slaves,  or  ndstricti  glebm,  but  de facto  they  arc  both. 

“  By  the  constitution  promulgated  in  1791,  they'  were  declared  free,  and  that  part  of 
the  constitution  suffered  no  alteration  under  the  dominion  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  ;  was 
confirmed  when  the  King  of  Saxony' became  sovereign,  and  was  again  assured  in  1815, 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  enthroned  as  King  of  Poland. 

“  The  peasants  can  leave  their  land,  but  must  first  acquit  the  pecuniary  demands  of  their 
lords.  Few  are  able  to  do  this,  as  most  of  them  are  in  arrears.  The  lords  must  supply 
them  with  their  oxen  in  case  one  dies  ;  their  ploughs  and  other  implements  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  them  by  him,  and  in  years  of  scarcity  they  become  involved  in  debt  for  the  re¬ 
quisite  subsistence  of  themselves  and  cattle.  This,  together  with  local  attachments,  .and 
the  habit  of  respect  for  their  feudal  superior,  has  in  general  prevented  the  peasants  from 
wandering  away  from  the  houses  of  their  fathers,  and  from  the  protection  of  their  chiefs. 
It  thus  rarely  happens  that  the  peasant  quits  the  estate  on  winch  he  has  been  bom, 
although  occasionally  it  may'  occur  when  a  declining  property  produces  a  necessitous 
peasantry. 

“  When  a  transfer  is  made,  either  by  testament  or  conveyance,  the  persons  of  the  pea¬ 
sants  are  not  indeed  expressly  conveyed,  but  their  services  are  generally  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  property. 

“  These  people  live  in  wooden  huts  covered  with  thatch  or  shingle,  consisting  of  one 
room  with  a  stove,  around  which  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  crowd  together,  and  where 
the  most  disgusting  filthiness  prevails.  Their  common  food  is  cabbage,  potato,  sometimes, 
but  not  generally,  peas,  black  bread,  and  soup,  or  rather  gruel,  without-  the  addition  of 
butter  or  meat.  Their  chief  drink  is  water,  or  the  cheap  whiskey  of  the  country,  which  is 
the  only  luxury  of  the  peasants,  and  is  drunk,  whenever  they  can  obtain  it,  in  enormous 
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quantities.  They  use  much  salt  with  their  vegetable  food,  and  in  spite  .of  the  heavy  tax 
on  that  commodity  can  never  dispense  with  it  at  their  meals.  I  was  informed,  and  saw 
reason  to  credit  the" .account,  that  when  the  peasants  brought  their  trifling  quantities  of  pro-  . 
ducc  to  the  market-towns,  a  part  of  the  money  was  first  used  to  purchase  salt,  and  the  rest 
spent  in  whiskey;  and  a  state- of  intoxication  ensued,  that  commonly  endured  till  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  purse  had  restored  them,  to  sobriety.  In  their  houses  they  have  little  that 
merits  the  name  of  furniture,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse,  ragged,  and  filthy,  even  to  disgust. 

“  Mode  of  Cultivation. — The  common  course  of  cropping  is  the  old  system  of  a. whole 
year's  fallow,  followed  by  winter  com,  and  that  by  summer  corn,  and  then  a  fallow  again. 
Thus  one-third  of  the  land  bears  nothing.  The  winter 'emp  in  the  northern  part  of  Poland, 
consists  of  wheat  and  rye  ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  is  uearly as  nine  to 
one,  and  the  wheat  enjoys  what  little  manure  is  preserved.  Thus  the  wheat  actually  cul¬ 
tivated  docs  not  occupy  more  than  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  arable  land. 

“  In  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  the  wheat  bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  rye, 
amounting,  on  the  more  tenacious  soils,  to  a  fifth;  and  even  in  some  cases  to  a  fourth  part 
of  the  rye.  .  •  _  ' 

“  The  statements  I  could  collect,  and  my  own  observations,  led  me  to  conclude  the 
stock  of  cattle  to  b*e  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  of  land,  and  to  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants. 

“  No  country  can  be  much"  better  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  sheep  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Wherever  it  is  attended  to  with  due  skill,  it  is  found  to 
be  beneficial  ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  landholders,  and  their  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  kind  of  live  stock,  keeps  them  from  devoting  their  land 
to  their  propagation. 

“  Of  the  slice])  in  Poland,  the  best  are  those  in  the  province  of-Imblin  ;  but  they  are 
very  inferior  to  the  breed  of-  Saxony.  The  cows  are  a  smallish  race,  and  generally  kept  in 
bad  condition,  both  as  to  food  and  cleanliness.  They  are  for  the  most  part  stall-fed,  but 
j-froni  negligence  yield  very  little  butter  and  ho  tolerable  cheese. 

‘i  “  With  the  exception,  of  a  part  of  the  two  southernmost  provinces,  the  soil  of  Poland  is 
of  such  a  thin  nature,  that  where  it  is  moderately  fanned  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  bear  a 
medium  crop  of  wheat  more  frequently  than  once  in  nine  years.  I  examined  a  farm  in  the 
province  of  Lublin,  the  proprietor  of  which  is  in  easy  circumstances,  and  possesses  several 
other  estates. .  The  extent  of  this  farm  is  about  5500  acres.  The  live  stock  consisted  of 
sixty  milch  cows,  which  are  let  to  a  dairyman  at  about  nineteen  shillings  per  year  each  ; 
some  few  young  cattle,  eight  or  nine  horses,  and  between  500  and  600  sheep. 

“  The  ploughing  is  performed  by  two  oxen,  for  which  and  for  his  own  labour,  two  days 
in  cneh  week,  the  peasant  has  a  house,  firing,  and  about  forty  acres  of  land,  to  which  the 
manure  made  by  his  oxen  is  applied.  About  2000  acres  is  in  this  way  in  the  occupation  of 
the  peasants.  The  manure,  therefore,  of  the  cows,  sheep,  and  horses,  is  applicable  to  the 
lord’s  portion  of  somewhat  more  than  3000  acres,  and  supplies  it  with  more  liberality  than 
is  practised  on  any  other  land  near  it.  The  whole  is  under  the  plough  ;  there  is  neither 
meadow  nor  permanent  pasturage.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  as  follows : — The  first  year  a  clean 
fallow,  three  or  four  times  ploughed ;  the  second  year  potatoes  are  planted  ;  the  third  year 
wheat  is  sown,  and  in  the  following  spring  clover  amongst  it.  The  fourth  and  fifth  years, 

■  the  clover  is  either  made  into  hay,  or  used  for  the  stall-fed  cows  and  the  horses,  or  fed  on 
the  land  by  the  sheep  ;  the  sixth  year  peas,  or  buckwheat  are  grown  ;  then  it  is  fallowed 
for  a  year  ;  and  the  eighth  year  a  crop  of  rye  is  grown  ;  and  the  ninth,  or  last  year  of  the 
course,  the  land  is  sown  with  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat. 

“  On  this,  which  is  considered  a  pattern  farm,  the  seed  and  produce  is  as  follows 
Potatoes,  20  bushels  to  the  acre  gave  200 ;  wheat  2,  gave  from  16  to  20 ;  rye  2,  gave  from 
12  to  15  ;  buckwheat  3,  gave  10  to  15.  The  barley  and  oats  scarcely  yield  four  times  the 
quantity  sowed. 

“  This  farm  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  all  the  labour,  except  that  of  the  oxen  and  their 
drivers,  is  paid  for  in  money  and  not  in  produce.  The  common  plan  of  thrashing  is  to  give 
the  thrasher  a  certain  proportion  of  the  corn.  This  varies  with  the  productive  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  season,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  bushel.  Here  it  was  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  a  florin,  a  trifle  less  than  sixpence,  for  the  korzec,  a  Polish  measure  somewhat 
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more  than  31  bushels  j  the  mowing,  reaping,  and  other  kinds  of  labour,  were  agreed  for  at 
proportionably  low  prices. 

“  In  the  generality  of  farms,  which  are  under  inferior  management,  the  production 
would  not  be  so  great.  If  I  were  to  generalize  the  whole  of  Poland,  except  the  southern 
parts  of  the  province  of  Sandomir  and  Cracow,  I  should  not  estimate  the  produce  of  grain 
to  be  more,  if  so  much",  as  two-thirds  that  of  the  estate  in  question. 

“  Having  noticed  the  two  provinces  which  yield  the  best  wheat,  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  observe  in  addition,  that  but  some  small  portions  of  each  are  highly  productive,  and  those 
at  that  extremity  of  the  kingdom  which  is  the  farthest  removed  from  the  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
at  which  alone  their  corn  can  be  shipped  for  this  country. 

The  territory  of  the  republic  of  Cracow  is  like  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  the 
kingdom.  The  marks  of  more  freedom  allowed  to  exertion  are  visible  in  the  extensive  fields 
of  flax,  and  the  enclosures  with  tobacco,  maize,  and  a  great  variety  of  garden  vegetables  ;  a 
part  of  it  is  likewise  rich  in  mines  of  coal  and  calamine ;  and.  great  quantities  of  zinc,  made 
from'  the  latter,  have  been  beneficially  exported  to  England,  since  the  passing  of  the  late 
law,  by  which  the  duty  on  it  was  reduced.  I  was  informed  that  some  of  the  northern  divi¬ 
sions  of  this  province  vvere  poor  in  its  agriculture,  but  rich  in  its  mines  of  iron,  coal,  and 
calamine. 

“  The  province  of  Galicia,  a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  now  added  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Austrian  empire,  which  stretches  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
is,  I  believe,  nearly  as  fertile  as  the  southern  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland,  or  the 
territoiy  of  the  republic  of  Cracow.  I  found  by  the  accounts  I  obtained  at  Thom,  that 
very  little  wheat  from  that  rich  and  extensive  province  had  been  conveyed  down  the  Vistula 
to  the  Baltic,  though  the  access  to  the  sea  is  as  easy  as  it  is  from  the  south  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  or  from  Cracow ;  yet  the  trade  in  corn  is  impeded  by  transit  duties  both 
in  Poland  and  in  -Prussia.” — Jacob's  Report. 

A  Russian  official  report  on  Poland  for  1840,  states,  “in  addition  to  corn,  &c.,  must  bo 
included  Merino  wool,  of  which  the  following  quantities  were  exported  by  Poland  in  the 
year  1840  to  neighbouring  countries,  notwithstanding  that  a  severe  murrain  prevailed  in 
many  provinces : 

“To  Russia,  1016  qntls.  74 lbs. ;  Austria,  23  qntls.  26  lbs.  ;  Prussia,  29,994  qntls. 
29  lbs. ;  Cracow,  4502  qntls.  87  lbs.  Total,  35,537  qntls.,  value  8,881,608  florins. 

“In  tlie  preceding  year  (1839)  Poland  exported  to  foreign  countries,  .42,489  quintals, 
10  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  10,890,224  florins,  being  a  falling  off  in  1840  of  6951  quintals, 
96  lbs.  of  a  value  of  2,008,616  florins. 

“  The  following  quantities  of  various  kinds  of  grain,  &c.,  were  exported  in  1840 : 

“  Wheat  exported — 

To  Russia  .  .  .  .135  korsecs. 

Austria  .  .  ...  868  „ 

Prussia  .  ".  .  842,409  „ 

Cracow  .  .  .  .  28,231  „ 

Total  .  .  .  871,643  „  valued  at  25,326,368  florins. 

„  in  1839  .  629,783  „  „  16,358,017  „  - 

Increase  in  1840 

“  Rye — 

To  Russia  . 

Austria . 

Prussia 

■  Cracow .  . 

Total  .  .  363,539  „  valued  at  4,096,059  florins. 

„  in  1839  .  443,125  „  „  4,692,546  „ 

•Decrease  in  1840  79,586  „  „  596,487  „ 

4  y 


.  241,860  „  „  '  8,968,351 

916  korsecs.  ». 

14,201  „ 

316,776  „ 

31,646  „ 
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.  “  Barley— 

To  Russia  . 

Austria  .  .  . 

'  ’  ,  ^  Prussia  .  '  . 

"Cracow  .  .  .  . 

Total 

„  in  1839  . 

Increase  in  1840 

“  Oats — 

To  Russia  . 

Austria  .  .  . 

Prussia  . 

Cracow  .  .  . 

Total 

„  in  1839  . 

Decrease  in  1840 

“  Colewort — 

To  Austria  .  .  . 

Prussia  . 

Cracow  .  .  . 

Total 

„  in  1839  . 

Increase  in  1840 

‘ “  The  cultivation  of  colewort  has  made  rapid  progress,  considering  that  it  has  only 
been  lately  introduced  into  Poland,  and  doubtless  this  new  branch  of  agricultural  industry 
will  be  of  still  greater  importance  hereafter. 

“  The  total  value  of  articles  exported  in  the  years  1839  and  1840,  was  as  follows : 

•'  In  1839  .  .  .  .  :  37,189,887  florins. 

1840  .  .  .  .  44,608,644  „ 

Increase  in  1840  .  7,418,757  „ 

“  The  immense  advances  made  in  agriculture  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland,  is  worthy  of  being  noticed.  The  population  of  Poland  has  increased  since 
the  year  1815  by  1,500,000,  being  more  than  50  per  cent;  and  considering  that  the 
quantity  of  corn  annually  consumed  by  each  individual  amounts  to  2  korsccs,  it  follows 
that  there  is  an  additional  consumption  of  3,000,000  korsecs  per  annum,  over  that  in  the 
year  1815.  Prior  to  this  year  Poland  was  never  able  to  export  corn  to  this  amount,  even 
in  the  most  favourable  seasons,  after  providing  for  the  home  demand.  At  present,  on  the 
contrary,  Poland  is  enabled,  even  in  bad  seasons,  to  export  corn  to  foreign  countries  in 
large  quantities,  after  supplying  the  home  market.” 
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Lithuania,  comprising  Wilna,  Minsk,  Grodno.  The  area  of  Wilna  is 
about  38,500  square  miles,  or  24,640,000  acres,  population  said  to  be  1,357,000. 
Its  soil,  climate,  and  productions  are  similar  in  manyrespects  to  those  of  Courland. 
Grodno. — The  area  is  about  14,700  square  miles,  or  8,788,000  English 
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13  korsecs. 

6,284.  „ 

29,775  „ 

15,659  „  ; 

51,733  „  valued  at  498,100  florins. 
39,539  „  „  340,097  „ 


12,194  „  „  158,003  „ 

413  korsecs. 

33  „ 

32,762  „ 

5,953  „ 

39,161  „  valued  at  247,694  florins. 

39,549  „  „  250,708  „ 

388  „  3,014 

80  korsecs. 

25,619  „ 

358  „ 

26,057  „  valued  at  660,371  florins. 

25,428  „  „  509,925  „ 

629  „  „  150,446  „ 
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acres  ;  and  the  population  about  600,000.  The  surface  is  an  alluvial  and  sandy 
plain,  broken  only  by  a  few  undulating  chalk-hills. 

The  principal  agricultural  product  is  rye,  about  6,825,000 hectolitres  of  which, 
are  said  to  be  produced  annually,  a  third  part  of  which  is  exported. 

Pew  other  kinds  of  grain  or  vegetable  are  grown  for  food,  but  flax,  hemp,  and 
hops,  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 

There  is  a  large  extent  of  pasture;  cattle-breeding  is  pretty  well  understood; 
and  the  sheep  yield  good  wool,  which  is  a  principal  article  of  export.  Iron,  lime, 
nitre,  and  building  stone  are  found.  The  manufactures  are  not  worth  noticing, 
being  a  little  woollen  cloth  and  leather. 

The  exports  consist  of  com,  flour,  cattle,  and  wool ;  much  of  the  produce  is 
sent  to  Memel,  Konigsberg,  Vindau,  Riga,  &c. 

Minsk. — A  government  of  Russian  Poland.  Area  about  42,000  square 
miles,  or  26,280,000  acres;  population  (1838)  1,034,800.  Though  one  of  the 
poorest  and  worst  cultivated  parts  of  the  empire,  Minsk  produces  more  corn, 
principally  rye,  than  is  required  for  home  consumption.  Hemp  and  flax  are  im¬ 
portant  products,  as  are  potash  and  tar.  The  rearing  of  live  stock  is  mostly  ill- 
conducted  ;  pasturage  is  good  in  some  parts,  but  the  sheep  yield  only  inferior 
wool.  A  great  many  bees  are  reared. 

Mohilef. — Area  about  17,500  square  miles,  or  1*1,136,000  acres;  population 
(1838)  846,600.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile ;  and  though  agriculture  is  extremely 
backward,  nearly  4,000,000  chetwerts  of  com  are  annually  grown,  a  quantity 
considerably  exceeding  the  home  demand.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
the  principal  products ;  and  in  the  gardens,  hops,  pulse,  &c.  Cattle  and  horses 
are  very  inferior,  but  latterly  the  sheep  have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the 
breed  of  Saxony.  This  is  one  of  the  most  richly  wooded  of  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ments*. 

Witepsk. — Area  16,500  square  miles, or  10,560,000  acres;  population  (1838) 
717,700.  Notwithstanding  the  soil  is  of  medium  fertility,  and  agriculture  in  a 
very  backward  state,  more  corn  is  produced  than  is  required  for  consumption. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  grown  oh  a  large  scale,  peas,  beans,  hops,  fruits,  &c.,  in  the 
smaller  enclosures.  The  grass  lands  arc  extensive,  and  a  good  many  cattle  and 
horses  are  reared,  though  of  inferior  breeds.  The  sheep  yield  coarse  wool,  and 
the  honey  is  inferior. 

Tchernigoff. — Area  about  28,000  square  miles,  or  17,920,000  acres;  popu¬ 
lation  (1838)  1,300,000;  surface  flat,  and  the  soil  fertile.  '  All  sorts  of  corn  are 
produced,  but  principally  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  The  total  produce  of  the  harvest 
.  is  estimated  at  about  4,00 0,000  chetwerts;  Flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  &c.,  are 
also  cultivated.  Oxen  of  a  very  fine  breed  are  raised,  and  fattened  to  a  great 
size.  Free  cultivators  are  common  in  this  and  the  other  governments  of  Little 
Russia. 
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Bialystock. — Area  3436  square  miles,  or  2,199,040  acres;  population 
about  260,000 ;  surface  flat,  with  some  slight  undulations;  soil  generally  sandy, 
but  not  unfertile.  ^Agriculture  is  almost  the  only  employment;  and  considerable 
quantities  of  corn"(espccially  rye  and  wheat)  with  linseed,  hops,  and  timber,  are 
sent  to  Dantzic  and  Elbing.  This  province  is  only  considered  a  sub-government. 

Vohiiynia. — Area  22,750,  or  14,348,000  acres;  population  (1838)1, 314,100. 
In  general  the  land  is  fertile,  producing  at  an  average  a  considerable  surplus  of 
corn  above  the  consumption.  A  good  deal  of  flax  and  hemp  is  also  grown.  The 
climate,  though  comparatively  mild,  is  not  warm  enough  for  the  vine.  The  pas¬ 
tures  are  excellent  A  good  many  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  kept 
-  The  Ancient  Ukraine  contains  Poltaioa ,  KicJ',  Kharkoff,  and  Podolia. 

Poltawa. — Area  estimated  at  22,500  square  miles,  or  14,200,000  acres ; 
population  (1838)  1,622,000;  surface _flat ;  soil  excellent:  in  some  parts  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  wood.  This  and  the  surrounding  governments  constitute  what  may 
be  called  the  granary  of  Russia.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the 
empire :  the  return  of  the  corn  crops  is  said  to  be  as  6  to  1 ;  the  total  produce 
being  about  6,506,000  chetwerts,  of  which  about  1,500,000  are  exported.  The 
grazing  grounds  arc  excellent,  affording  pasturage  for  larg&  herds  of  the  fine 
Ukraine  breed  of  oxen,  and  for  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  the  breed  of  which 
has  been  latterly  much  improved.  Some  peasants  have  above  100  beehives. 

Kief. — Area  about  20,000  square  miles,  or  12,800,000 acres;  population, in 
1838,  460,000.  Principal  rivers — Dnieper,  by  which  it  is  bounded  all  along  the- 
East  Pripet,  which  traverses  its  north  division,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  surface  is  flat ;  soil  fertile ;  so  much  so  that,  though  agriculture  be  very  indif¬ 
ferent,  the  return  to  most  sorts  of  grain  is  said  to  be  6  to  1.  Cattle  numerous  and 
of  a  fine  breed.  Horses  small;  forests  extensive.  Manufactures,  exclusive  of  those 
carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Com¬ 
merce  is  trifling,  and  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  principal  town  is 
Kief.  In  1 79S  a  fair,  formerly  held  at  Dubno,  was  transferred  thither.  It  takes 
place  during  January,  and  is  attended  by  all  the  surrounding  nobles,  and  nume¬ 
rous  merchants.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  and  exceedingly  cheap. 

Kiiarkoff.— Area  17,400  square  miles,  or  11,136,000  acres;  population 
1,334,000.  This,  like  the  other  governments  of  Little  Russia,  has  a  flat  mono¬ 
tonous-surface,  and  a  very  fertile  soil.  It  has  nearly  470,000  deciatines  of  forests. 
All  sorts  of  corn  are  raised,  the  produce  in  ordinary  years  amounting  to  about 
5,000,000  chetwerts,  of  which  about  1,000,000  are  exported.  Flax  and  hemp, 
tobacco,  hops,  and  potatoes  are  also  grown.  Cattle  are  excellent,  and  there  are 
few  peasants  without  bees.  With  the  exception  of  distilleries,  which  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  some  tanneries  and  establishments  for  the  preparation  of  tallow  and 
saltpetre,  manufacturing  industry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 
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The  capital,  Kliarkoff,  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  commerce.  Four  fairs  arc 
held  each  year.  If  depcndance  can  be  placed  on  the  official  accounts,  mcr-  , 
chandize  to  the  amount  of  31,544,774  roubles  was  brought  in  1833  to  the  first  of 
these  fairs,  above  two-thirds  of  which  was  disposed  of.  One  of  the  other  three 
is  exclusively  or  principally  for  wool. 

.  Podolia.— Area  estimated  at  12,000  square  miles,  or  7,080,000  acres;  popu¬ 
lation  (1838)  1,548,000.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  mild  enough  for  the  vine 
and  mulberry  to  flourish  in  the  open  air.  Soil  stony,  but  in  general  very  fertile. 
Corn  is  produced  in  abundance;  the  produce  of  wheat,  !n  1820,  was  estimated  at 
0,000,000  chetwcrts,  a  quantity  exceeding  the  home  consumption  by  one-third. 
Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  beans,  and  various  fruits  are  grown.  The  culture  of 
the  vine  is  not  yet  of  any  importance,  and  orchard  and  garden  husbandry  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  negligent  manner.  The  pastures  are  luxuriant.  Cattle-rearing  is  an 
important  business,  and  many  head  are  sent  into  Germany,  where  they  arc  much 
prized  for  their  beauty  and  excellence.  The  sheep  yield  but.  indifferent  wool.  A 
good  many  hogs  arc  kept,  as  well  as  poultry  and  bees. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  PROVINCES  OF  CENTRAL  RUSSIA. 

Moscow. — The  area  of  this  important  province  is  stated  to  be  10,300  square 
miles,  or  6,419,200  acres;  population  about  1,25 0,000.  We  have  been  unable  to 
procure  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  agricultural  produces  of  this  government. 

Kostroma. — Area  38,400  square  miles,  or  24,57.6,000  English  acres;  popu¬ 
lation  1,063,800.  Surface  generally  flat,  and  soil  in  most  parts  not  fertile,  marshes 
.  predominate  in  the  north,  and  sand  and  clay  in  the  south.  The  principal  grain 
grown  is  rye,  and  the  quantity  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  Flax  and  hemp 
are  extensively  produced.  The  cattle  are  few  in  number,  and  of  indifferent  breeds. 

Vladimir. — Area  17,600  square  miles,  or  11,274,000  English  acres;  popu¬ 
lation  1,133,200.  Surface  generally  extensive  plains,  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  province  is 
occupied  by  forests,  marshes,  ponds,  and  heaths,  liye,  barley,  oats,  summer 
and  winter  wheat,  millet,  peas,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  grown ;  but  the  corn  produced 
is  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  The  gardens,  and  the  apple  and  cherry 
orchards  are  numerous.  Cattle-breeding  -is  neither  generally  nor  well 
attended  to. 

Jaroslaw,  or  Jauoslav. — The  area  of  this  government  is  estimated  to  be 
about  14,000*  square  miles,  or  9,040,000  English  acres;  and  the  population 
916,000.  The  surface  is  nearly  altogether  flat,  and  not  very  fertile.  It  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  lakes  and  marshes,  and  the  Wolga  and  some  of  its  large  tributaries  flow 
through  this  province.  It  produces  hemp  and  flax  of  good  and  excellent  quality. 
Rye,  barley,  wheat,  oats,  and  peas,  are  grown,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
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its  population.  The  annual  produce  of  com  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  of 
quarters  ;  the  live  stock  of  all  kinds  arc  described  as  inferior.  Cherry  and  apple 
orchards  are  numerous.  Timber  is  now  becoming  scarce. 

RiaScan. — Area  14,988  square  miles,  or  9,667,000  English  acres ;  population 
1,309,000.  The  surface  generally  flat,  and  more  com  is  said  to  be  grown  than 
is  consumed  by  the  population.  The  average  produce  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly 
rye,  is  estimated  at  nbout  3,800,000  quarters.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  several  kinds 
of  vegetables  are  produced;  The  pasture-lands  are  extensively  let  to  graziers 
from  the  Ukraine,  who  drive  their  large  herds  from  the  latter  to  fatten  inRiazen. 
The  horses  are  of  a  good  breed.  -Bees  are  generally  reared. 

Toi; i, a. — Area  about  12,000  square  miles,  or  7,680,000  English  acres ;  popu¬ 
lation  1,040,000.  This  province  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  a  surplus  of 
rye  and  some  good  wheat  over  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  accounts 
given  of  the  corn  grown  in  Toula,  ns  stated  in  the  subjoined  tobies,  are,  consi¬ 
dering  the  more  limited  extent  of  this  province,  more  highly  exaggerated  than 
even  those  of  the  corn  grown  in  Tamboff. 

Kaluga.— Area  8500  square  miles,  or  5,440,000  English  acres.  The  popu¬ 
lation  915,000.  The  surface  is  generally  an  uninterrupted  pldin,  through  which 
numerous  streams  flow.  The  soil  is  clay  or  sandy,  and  requires  annual 
manuring  ;  forests  cover  half  the  whole  area,  and  the  arable  lands  rather  more 
than  one-third.  The  produce,  chiefly  rye,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  Some  oats,  wheat,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  also  grown  j 
the  horses  and  horned  cattle  are  inferior  and  scarce. 

Okel,  or  Oni.oFF. — Area  about  16,900  square  miles,  or  10,240,000  English 
acres ;  population  about  1,300,000 ;  surface  undulating,  and  the  soil  naturally 
rich  and  productive.  The  forests  occupy  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants.  The  soil  yields 
wheat,  rye,  and  other  grain.  -  (See  Agricultural  Tables  hereafter.) 

Voroneje,  or  WonoNETz.— The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  at 
31,000  square  miles,  or  19,840,000  English  acres;  population  (1838)  1,507,200. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  undulations.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  it  is 
probably  the  most  productive  government  in  Russia.  It  is  watered  by  the  Don  and 
several  lesser  rivers.  It  is  stated  that  a  good  crop  of  corn  of  all  kinds  will  yield 
about  1,000,000  quarters  over  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  peas,  beans,  poppies,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  apples,  cherries,  melons,  and 
vegetables,  are  all  grown.  The  number  of  horned  cattle,  in  1839,  was  estimated  at 
580,000  head ;  sheep  1,100,000 ;  and  12,500  horses  were  kept  in  studs,  exclusive 
of  many  kept  by  the  serfs.  Bees  form  an  important  branch  of  rural  industry.  , 

Kouiisk. — The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  at  115,000  square  miles  or 
9,600,000  English  acres,  and  the  population  at  1,700,000,  of  which  300,000  are 
free  peasants.  -  The  surface  is  flat  and  occasionally  undulating.  The  soil  is  re- 
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markably  fertile  but  not  generally  well  watered,  and  no  navigable  rivers  flow 
^h  rough  the  country.  Agriculture  is  in  a  barbarous  state,  yet  llasscl  states  that 
wheat  and  rye  yields  9  for  1.  We  doubt  this.  (See  tables  of  agricultural  produce 
hereafter.)  Corn  of  which  there  is  at  all  seasons  a  surplus  over  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  preserved  in  caves  (selos),  for  2,  4,  6,  or  even  10  years.  Ilcmp,  flax, 
tobacco,  hops,  &c.,  are  also  produced.  The  pastures,  which  arc  rich,  maintain 
large  herds  of  tolerably  good  breeds  of  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  PROVINCES  OF  TIIK  PLAIN  OF  THE  WOLGA. 


Tam  doff,  or  Tambov. — The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  by  some 
Russian  authorities  at  21,000  square  miles,  and  by  Kortsakoff  at  nearly  25,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  1,422,00 0.  The  surface  is  generally  a  vast 
flat  plain.  In  some  parts  undulations  occur,  and  towards  the  north,  sand)7, 
boggy,  forest,  and  marshy  lands :  a  great  proportion  of  the  province  is 
covered  with  fir  and  other  trees.  The  Steppe,  towards  the  cast,  has  no  wood 
of  consequence,  and  the  black  mouldy  soil  is  generally  fertile.  As  not  only  the 
productive  powers,  but  the  actual  produce  of  this  province,  have  been  held  forth 
as  alone  sufficient  to .  overwhelm  all  Europe  with  corn,  and  at  the  same  time, 
ruin,  if  admitted  at  a  low  duty,  the  farmers  of  England,  we  shall  detail  at  some 
length  the  information  we  have  collected. 

An  official  account  by  Kortsakoff,  formerly  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Tam- 
boffi,  distributes  the  area  in  1832  and  1833  as  follows: 


Pccintines, 


Cultivated  and  cultivable  lands 

2,226,177 

Meadows  and  pasture  grounds  . 

1,513,388 

Forests  of  the  crown  . 

Forests  of  individuals  .... 

.  153,768  > 
.  881,673  $ 

1,035,640 

Towns  and  villages,  with  their  dependancies 

95,186 

Communal  properties  .... 

726,549 

Hoads,  marshes,'  aud  waste  lands  .  .  , 

315,260 

.  5,912,200 


Or,  in  English  acres  .  .  15,(589,200 

It  has  been  declared  officially,  and  it  has  been  repeated,  and  reprinted,  fre¬ 
quently,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  danger  of  allowing  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn,  that  the  province  of  Tamboff  alone  yielded  39,000,000  quar¬ 
ters.  Now  if  we  take  M.  Kortsakoff’s  statement  of  the  area,  the  greatest 
given  by  any  one, — say  at  15,689,200  English  acres,  39,000,000  quarters  would 
be  about  20  bushels  per  acre :  that  is  supposing  the  province  of  Tamboff  were 
one  great  cornfield,  without  any  part  of  it  occupied  by  towns,  buildings  of  any 
kind,  roads,  forests,  swamps,  heaths,  marshes,  pine  barrens,  or  waters.  The 
facts,  however,  are,  that  the  soils,  the  seasons,  the  weather,  and  the  crops,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  accounts  of  this,,/ as  has  been  described,  the  most  fertile 
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province  of  Russia,  arc  all  remarkably  variable;  and,  that  great  scarcities  of 
grain,  for  food,  has  frequently  occurred.  Of  the  annual  produce  of  corn,  we 
have  for  different  periods  the  following  official  statements,  or  rather  estimates. 
In  1802,  9,294,82/  chctwerts,  or  rather  more  than  G,000,000  quarters.  In_1821, 
only  5,223,790  chetwerts.  In  1833  the  crop  was  stated  as  abundant,  and 
800,000  chetwerts,  or  5G0,000  quarters  were  exported  to  Moscow  and  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  We  then  have  an  account  of  10,000,000  chetwerts,  being  the  produce 
of  an  ordinary  crop ;  and  1 7,000,000  chetwerts,  that  of  a  good  harvest.  Finally, 
a  consular  account  is  transmitted  to  England,  stating  that  the  province  of 
Tamboff  produces  39,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  and  the  word  coni  is  at  once 
translated  into  the  word  Wheat. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  corn  produced  in  Tamboff,  as  well  as  in  all  Russia, 
is  not  Wheat,  but  Rye.  Some  little  wheat,  however,  is  grown  in  Tamboff :  from 
21,000  to  35,000  quarters.  Outs,  and  buckwheat,  a  black  poor  grain,  which  grows 
on  sandy  soils,  constitute,  next  to  rye,  the  principal  grains  grown.  Hemp  is  cul¬ 
tivated  to  an  important  extent.  The  cattle  pastured  and  fattened  for  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  are  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  driven  into  Tamboff,  for 
pasturage,  from  the  steppes  of  South-Eastern  Russia,  and  even  from  the  Cau¬ 
casus.  The  horses,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  nobility,  are  wretchedly 
inferior.  There  are  about  1,140,000  sheep,  and  700,000  swine  in  the  province. 

The  more  recent  exaggerations  respecting  Tamboff  are  contained  in  a  work 
entitled  “  Materials  for  a  Statistical  account  of  the  Russian  Empire,”  published 
in  the  Russian  language,  by  imperial  permission,  at  the  statistical  department  of 
the  council  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  St.  Petersburg,  1839. 

The  following  extracts  from  that  work  were  translated  at  St.  Petersburg  from 
the  Russian. 

“  The  government  of  Tamboff  contains  within  its  limits  5,912,222  deciatines,*  of  which, 
0  the  time  of  the  general  survey  (1784)  1,700,000  were  covered  with  woods  ;  600,000  in 
steppes  ;  100,000  occupied  by  towns,  villages,  &c.  ;  300,000  in  waste  lands;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  3,212,222  deciatines  were  arable,  and  under  cultivation  by  417,772  peasants,  so 
that  for  each  of  these  there  were  7^  deciatines.  Since  then  more  than  50  years  have 
elapsed  ;  the  number  of  the  male  peasantry  have  increased  to  850,000 ;  and  nearly  all  the 
steppes  and  waste  lands,  and  most  of  the  woodlands,  have  been- brought  into  cultivation. 
We  can,  therefore,  without  exaggerating,  say,  that  at  present  the  quantity  of  arable  land,  in 
the  government  amounts  to ‘4, 500, 000  deciatines,  so  that  there  are  about  five  and  one-third 
to  each  peasant 

“  The  system  pursued  in  this  government,  is  to  leave  one-third  of  the  ground  fallow ; 
thus  about  3,000,000  dcciatinesf  are  annually  sown  with  different  sorts  of  grain.  Pour-fifths 
of  the  fields  are  of  a  rich  black  mould  which;  without  the  assistance  of  manure,  yields  in  or¬ 
dinary  years  8  chetwerts,  and  in  years  of  abundance  (such  as  1834,  1835,  and  1836),  not 
less  than  10  chetwerts  per  deciatine.|  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  believed  that  the  quantity  of 
grain,  produced  in  the  government  during  the  last  3  years,  was  from  80,000,000  to 
90,000,000  chetwerts.  §  Let  us  suppose  that  from  this  quantity  the  consumption  was— 1st 

*  1  Deciatine  =  about  2.70  English  acres.  +  8,100,000  acres. 

£  100  chetwerts  ==  about  70  quarters.  §  56,000,000  to  63,000,000 

quarters!  or  18,666/666  to 21,000,000  quarters  per  annum. 
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for  seed,  at  12  measures  per  deciatinc,  4,500,000  clietwerts  annually,  or  10,500,000  in  the 
3  years;  2d,  for  the  support  of  1,800,000  inlinhitants,  at  2^  clietwerts  a  year  each, 
13,500,000  ;  3d,  for  the  distilleries,  750,000;  4th,  for  feeding  cattle,  5,250,000 ;  and 
5th,  for  reserve,  1,000,000;  in  all  34,000,000  clietwerts. 

“  The  principal  mart  for  the  grain  of  this  government  is  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  navi¬ 
gable  river  'film.  To  the  ports  of  this  river  there  arrived  in  1834,  405;  in  1*835,  490  ; 
and  in  1836,  560  boats  ;  and- as  each  of  these  vessels  takes  from  3000  to  5000  clietwerts, 
tile  exportation  of  grain  for  the  three  years  by  that  channel  (not  from  Tainbolf  only,  but  also 
from  Penza  and  Saratolf)  could  not  Itaye  exceeded  7,500,000  clietwerts  ;  but  at  the  end,-of 
1834  and  beginning  of  1835,  an  eipial  quantity  may  have  been  conveyed  overland  to  the 
neighbouring  "northern  and  southern  provinces.  At  any  rate  we  think  that,  altogether,  not 
mows  tluui  15,000,000,  of  clietwerts  can  have-beeii  exported  from  the  govenunenfof  . Tiim- 
bof  during  the  three  years;  mid  allowing  as  much  for  the  damage  caused  by  animal, 
insects,  A'c.  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  government  of  Tamboff,  towards  the  summer  of 
1837,  there  remained  from  16,000.000  to  26,000,000  clietwerts,  which  are"  nearly  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  consumption  of  three  years. 

“  Nor  will  these  quantities  appear  exaggerated  to  those  who  remember  that  the 
government  of  Tambolf  easily  passed  the  three  consecutive  years  of  failure,.  1830,  1831, 
and  1S32,  and  not  only  supported  itself  during,  that  period,  with  the  reserves  of  former 
years,  but  exported  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  empire,  about  10,000,000  of  clietwerts,* 
at  high  prices,  which  improved,  tile  condition  of  the  proprietor,  enhanced  the  value  of  land 
50  per  cent,  gave  great  profit  to  the  second  and  third  hands,  and  to  the  peasantry  a  hand¬ 
some  recompense  for  their  agricultural  labour.” 

Extract  from  a  Report  presented  to  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Hereditary 
Grand  Duke,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Tamboff  in  July,  1837. 

[Translation  from  the  Itussimi.] 

"  The  government  of  Tainhoff  contains  1,700,000  inlinhitants,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
arc  entirely  oceupieiLin  agriculture.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  (arable)  is  from 
4,000,000  to  4,500,000  of  deciatines  ;  and  as,  according  to  their  practice,  one-third  lies 
fallow,  two-thirds  of  this  land  is  annually  sown  with  grain  and  oleaginous  seed. 

“  liye  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  tlii3  space,  and  produces  on  the  average  the  tenth 
grain.  The  government,  produces  annually  from  8,000,000  to  12,000,000  clietwerts  of 
this  grain  ;  whereof  about  4,000,000  are  consumed  on  the  spot,  for  food  and  seed  ; 
3,000,000  distilled  and. 'transported  by  the  Oknt  and  the  Yrolga,  and  the  remainder  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances  kept  in  granary.  The  price  of  rye  in  years  of  abundance,  at  the 
bazaars  and  places' of  embarkation,  is  from  3  to *4  roubles,  11. N.,  per  chetwort ;  in 
ordinary  years  from  5  to  7  roubles,  11. N. ;  and  in  1833,  a  year  of  scarcity,  it  rose  to 
.28  roubles,  13.N. 

“  Wheat ,  winter-sown,  is  produced  to  the  amount  of  from  30,000  to  50,000  clietwerts  ; 
little  of  which  is  consumed  m  the  provinces,  the  greater  part  being  ground  on  the  spot  for 
the  supply  of  the  capitals.  Its  price  varies  from  10  to  15  roubles,  B.N.  per  cliutwcrt. 

“  Oats. — About  4,500,000  to  6,500,000  clietwerts  are  grown  annually  ;  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  provinces,  a  small  portion  going  to  the  capitals.  The 
price  varies  from  2  to  4  roubles,  II. N.,  per  cliutwcrt. 

“  Buckwheat . — From  3,500,000  to '5,500,000  clietwerts  are  produced;  it  forms  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  considerable  quantity  goes  to  the  capitals,  and  to  sup¬ 
plying  the  army'.  The  price  is  always  the  same  as  that  of  rye. 

“  Peas  from  200,000  to  400,000  clietwerts  are  produced  ;  the  greater  part  is  conveyed 
to  Moscow  and  to  the  southern  provinces,  and  for  supplying  the  fleet.  The  price  of  small 
peas  varies' from  6  to  8  roubles,  13.  N.,  per  chctwert,  and  of  large  peas  from  10  to  15  roubles, 
II.  N.,  per  chetwert. 

“  Millet  is  produced  to  the  amount  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  clietwerts  ;  but  as  it 
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requires  virgin  land,  the  produce  diminishes  every  year.  It  is  principally  consumed  in  the 
capitals. 

“  Very  little 'wheat  is  sown  in  summer,  and  it  is  worked  up  with  the  winter  com. 

“  Ilempseed,  Linseed,  and  Poppyseed,  are  produced  to  the  amount  of  from  20,000  to 
50,000  chetwcrts. 

Recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  statement  in  British  measure  and  money.  Average 
exchange  1  Id.  per  rouble,  B.N. 


GRAIN.  . 

|  Quantity  in  Quarters. 

Prices  per  Quarter  at  the  Bazaars  and  Places  - 
of  Embarkation. 

From  ■ 

To 

quarters. 

5,600,000 

21,000 

3,150,000 

2,450,000 

.  140,000 

35,000 

14,000 

quarters. 

8,400,000 

35,000 

4,550,000 

3,850,000 

280,000 

70,000 

35,000 

fin  years  of  abundance,  3s.  lid.  to  5s.  2ld. 

J  In  ordinary  years,  6s.  6 id.  to  9s.  2 d. 

]  In  1833,  which  was  a  year  of  scarcity,  it 
t  rose  to  36s  8 d. 

13s.  Id.  to  19s.  7 id. 

2s.  7Jd.  to  5s.  2!d. 

The  same  price  ns  rye. 
t  Small,  7s.  lOid.  to  10s.  5ld. 

(  Large,  13s.  Id.  to  19s.  7!d. 

AVhcat . 

Oats . 

Buckwheut  . 

Pens . 

Millet 

Other  grams . 

Total . 

11,410,000  |  17,220,000 

Now  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  above  statement  is  also  greatly  exaggerated. 
In  the  first  place  the  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  is  stated  above  to  be 
4,000,000  to  4,500,000  of  deciatines.  M.  Kortsakoff,  who  allows  a  greater  sur¬ 
face  to  the  province  than  any  other  writer,  estimates  the  whole  extent,  including 
water,  marshes,  forests,  meadow  and  pasture,  &c.,  at  5,913,222  deciatines;  and 
the  arable  land  at  2,220,177  deciatines. 

The  above  account  of  4,500,000  deciatines  being  solely  under  corn  culture,  is 
a  palpable  exaggeration ;  for,  if  the  forests',  marshes,  and  waters  alone,  were  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  largest  estimate  of  the  area  of  TambofF,  the  remaining  part  would 
not  exceed  4,500,000  deciatines;  and  M.  Kortsakoff  allows  about  1,500,000  for 
pastures  nnd  meadows.  So  that  taking  the  highest  estimate  there  could  not  have 
been  more  than  3,000,000  deciatines  left  for  arable  cultivation,  and  from  this 
quantity  must  be  deducted  the  spaces  occupied  by  towns,  roads,  &c.  Allowing 
as  a  mere  basis  of  valuation  that  3,000,000  deciatines  of- TambofF  were  one  vast 
cornfield,  without  any  deduction  for  separations  between  inclosures,  or  any  space 
left  for  other  divisions,  paths,  &c.,  and  deducting  the  one-third  left  fallow,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  statement,  then  the  extreme  quantity  left  for" sowing  would 
be  2,000,000  deciatines,  or  5,400,000  acres.  The  produce,  at  the  lowest  quan¬ 
tity  given  above,  11,410,000  quarters  =  18-f  bushels  per  acre  :  taking  the  highest 
quantity  17,220,000  quarters,  the  produce  would  be  about  25£  bushels  per  acre. 
AH  the  accounts  of  the  produce  of  corn,  in  the  province  of  TambofF,  must, 
therefore,  to  those  who  will  examine  the  foregoing  statements,  prove  to  have 
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been  the  most  extraordinary  exaggerations  that  could  have  been  used,  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  statesmen,  and  terrifying  the  landlords,  and  farmers, 
of  other  countries.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  statements,  and  all  the 
information,  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  we  feel  convinced  that  the 
province  of  Tamboff,  instead  of  producing  39,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  or  the 
quantity  since  diminished  to  17,220,000  quarters,  and  in  the  worst  seasons  to 
11,400,000  quarters,  has  never  during  the  most  plentiful  harvest  yielded  above 
10,000,000  quarters  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

-  7N1JNEI-N0VGOROD.— The  area  of  this  province  has  been  variously  stated  at 
from  19,000  to  20,400  square  miles :  20,000  square  miles,  or  about  12,800,000 
English  acres,  is  probably  near  the  true  extent ;  and  the  present  population  is 
estimated  at  1,100,000  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  occasional  undula¬ 
tions  :  the  soil' which  consists  chiefly  of  fine  black  mould,  mixed  with  sand,  is  in 
general  fertile;  it  is  better  cultivated  than  most  other  parts,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  provinces  of  Russia.  The  corn  produced  exceeds  the  consump-, 
tion.  Ilemp  and  flax  are  extensively  cultivated ;  and  various  other  crops  and 
fruit  are  grown.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  bred  with  care. 

Timuirsk. — The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  by  some  authorities  as 
loyr  as  24,200,  and  by  others  as  high  as  30,000  square  miles  ;  24,500  square  miles, 
or  15,760,000  English  acres,  is  probably  near  the  true  surface ;  the  population 
is  estimated  at  1,200,000.  This  country  is  a  great  plain,  diversified  with  undu¬ 
lations.  Its  soil  is  black  and  generally"  very  fertile.  Rye,  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
are  raised  in  more  than  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption ;  and  some  is 
exported. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  cultivated  :  tobacco,  poppies,  and  various  other 
articles  are  grown.  The  Calmuck  Tartars  are  those  who  chiefly  rear  cattle. 

Penza. — The  area  of  Penza  is  about  14,400  square  miles,  or  9,016,000 
English  acres ;  population,  988,000.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  but  partially  un¬ 
dulated,  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  more  mild  and  settled  than  is  com¬ 
mon  to  most  other  Russian  provinces.  Corn  is  exported.  TJhe  forests  are  of 
considerable  extent  and  value.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  espe- 

-  daily  the  latter,  is  attended  to  with  tolerable  care. 

Saratof. — The  area  of  this  extensive  province  is  estimated  at  about  73,600, 
and  as  high  as  112,700  square  miles.  Its  probable  limits  include  about  70,000 
square  miles,  or  44,800,000  English  acres;  population,  1,564,400.  Salt  lakes f 
and  sfeppes  occupy. a  great  portion  of  Saratof.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the^northern  part  of  the  country,  west  of  the  Wolga.  The 
South-eastern  division  is  a  wide  steppe  extending  to  Astrakan  and  Orenburg. 
The  Wolga  flows  across  Jhe  -  whole  province.  The  salt  lakes  are  numerous,  one 
of  which  yields,  it  is  said,  10,000,000  poods  of  salt  annually. 

Rye,  wheat,  oats,  millet,  and  peas,  arc  generally  grown. 
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The  average  crops  of  Saratof,  after  supplying  the  home  demand,  leaves  a  con-: 
siderable  quantity  for  exportation.  Flax  and  hemp,  peas  and  other  vegetables  . 
are  also  grown.  The  culture  of  tobacco,  hops,  madder,  and  woad,  is  attended 
to  chiefly  by  German  colonists.  Various  fruits  are  raised :  in  some  situations 
melon  and  grape  thrive ;  mulberries  also  ripen ;  silk  worms  are  bred,  and  bees 
form  a  branch  of  general  economy.  Live  stock  is  reared  on  a  large  scale,  merino 
sheep  have  been  introduced  in  considerable  flocks. 

Kasan. — The  area  of  this  Tartar  province  is  estimated  at  22,000  square 
miles,  or  14,080,000  English  acres.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  but  diversified 
with  undulations  and  hills.  The  soil  is  described  as  generally  fertile,  producing, 
with  very  rude  culture,  abundant  crops  of  rye,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  The 
forests  are  extensive,  and  covering  nearly  half  the  province.  Pasturage  is  now 
little  understood  or  attended  to. 

Astrakan. — The  agriculture  of  this  large" province,  the  area  of  which  is 
estimated  at  83,000  square  miles,  or  51,480,000  English  acres,  is  unimportant, 
owing  to  the  barrenness  of  its  soil,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  skirts  and 
Delta  of  the  Wolga,  is  occupied  by  two  great  steppes,  one  extending  north-east, 
and  the  other  south-west  of  the  Wolga.  These  steppes  are  flat,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sandhills,  the  soil  consists  of  mud,  salt,  and  sand,  intermixed, 
abd  in  some  parts  of  extensive  salt  bogs.  The  heats  are  oppressive  in  summer, 
and  the  frosts  severe  in  winter.  Fruits^  corn,  &c.,  are  cultivated  in  the  Delta, 
but  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  province  would  not  maintain  the  population. 
The  breeding  of  horses  is  of  considerable  value ;  and  the  fisheries  of  the  Wolga 
and  the  Caspian,  especially  the  sturgeon  fishery,  afford,  with  various  other  em¬ 
ployments,  the  means  of  subsistence  to  the  people. 

Orenburg. — This  province  lies  chiefly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  about  112,000  square  miles,  or  72,280,000  English  acres ; 
population,  1,771,000;  soil  very  various.  It  is  in  some  parts  mountainous ;  .  in 
others  there  are  saline  steppes,  or  marshes;  the  larger  portion  is,  however, 
naturally  fertile.  The  forests  are  very  extensive.  Agriculture  is  in  a  rude 
state;  and  the  chief  wealth  of' the  inhabitants  consists  in  their  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep..  They  have  also  camels,  swine,  &c. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  SOUTHERN. RUSSIA. 

The  region  which  lies  between  the  Ukraine  and  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  and  extending  from  Moldavia  east  to  Astrakan,  and  the  Caucasus,  or  the 
country  conquered  from  the  Turks,  and  from  the  Ziparog,  and  Don  Cossacks,  has 
been- called  by  German  geographers,  and  after  them  by  the  English,  and  French, 
New  Russia.  The  Russians  themselves  use  no  such~designationfor  these  con¬ 
quered  countries. 

The  country  called  New  Russia,  comprehends  Bessarabia ,  Kherson,  Taurida, 
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and  Ekaterinoslaf.  The  Russian  cabinet  includes  'in  its  administration  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  as  under  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslaf. 

Ekaterinoslaf. — The  area  of  this  province  is  uncertain,  but  estimated 
at  35,000  English  square  miles  by  some,  and  by  Schnitzler  at  25,500  English 
square  miles,  or  16,326,000  acres,  and  the  population  at  700,000.  Other  autho¬ 
rities  estimate  the  population,  as  far  back  as  1S27,  at  826,000.  The  greater 
part  of  the  province  is  one  vast  steppe.  (See  account  of  the  Steppes  hereafter.) 
It  is  not  generally  fertile;  and  grazing  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  possess  great  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  &c.  Bees 
and  the  silkworm  both  thrive  well. 

Kherson. — The  area  of  Kherson  is  variously. estimated  at  from  25,000  to 
36,000  square  miles,  or  from  14,080,000  to  21,120,000  acres;  population  in 
1838,  including  the  military  colonies,  765,000.  In  the  northern  part  the  country 
is  diversified  with  small  hills  and  undulations,  which  arc  chiefly  covered  with 
forests ;  the  remaining  and  most  extensive  part  consists  of  a  wide  steppe,  without, 
wood,  and  nearly  all  covered  with  high  grass.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward 
state.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  constitutes  the  chief  business  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  breed  of  sheep  has  been  much  improved.  Corn,  flax,  hemp, 
tobacco,  liquorice,  saffron,  &c.,  are  all,  however,  to  some  extent  grown. 

v  Taurida,  including  the  Crimea,  comprises  an  area  estimated  at  42,000  square 
miles,  or  26,380,000  acres,  with  a  population  estimated  under  400,000.  The 
Crimea  is  united  on  the  north  to  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop,  5 
miles  broad.  Its  estimated  area  is  about  15,000  square  miles. 

The  portion  lying  north  of  the  highlands  of  the  Crimea  consists  chiefly  of 
steppes,  nearly  without  trees,  and  affording  rich  pasture,  .except  where  heaths, 
salt-lakes,  and  marshes  occur.  The  climate  _is  cold  and  damp  in  winter,  and 
oppressively  hot,  and  unhealthy  in  summer,  especially  towards  the  Putrid  Sea. 
The  aspect  and  climate  of  the  other,  or  southern  portion  of  the  Crimean  pe¬ 
ninsula,  presents  lofty  mountains,  rich  slopes  and  valleys  ;  and  the  climate,  of 
the  valleys,  and  of  the  brows  of  the  mountains  facing  the  sea,  is  described  as 
equal  to  that  of  the  finest  parts  of  Italy.  The  soil  and  climate  ripens  in  perfec¬ 
tion  the  usual  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  flax,  and  hemp ;  also  tobacco, 
grapes,  olives,  figs,  mulberries,  pomegranate,  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  wherever  cultivated.  It  wants,  however,  a  much  greater  population.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  far  from  industrious,  and  this  rich  land,  consequentl  y  pro¬ 
duces,  comparatively,  little  corn,  or  any  other  crop.  In  the  steppe,  of  the  north 
portion,  some  of  the  Nogai  Tartars  are  said  to  possess  as  many  as  50,000 
sheep,  and  1000  horses ;  and  the  poorest  possess  generally  1000  sheep,  and  10 
horses.  The  breed  of  horses  is  improved  by  crossing  with  Arab  horses.  The 
sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  large-tailed  Kirghis  breed.  _  Camels  are  numerous.  The 
buffaloes  are  domesticated  like  the  common  ox  or  cow.  Bees  are  generally 
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reared.  The  Nogai  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  are  not  now  migratory,  but  they  still 
dislike  agricultural  labour.  Exclusive  of  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  cow,  and 
animal  food,  they  live  chiefly  on  millet.  They  grow  some  little  wheat  which  is 
sent  for  sale  to  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  Wine  of  bad  quality  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  southern  Crimea.  Corn,  flax,  fruits,  honey,  wax,  timber,  &c.,  are 
the  other  products.  Sufficient  corn  is  not  grown  for  consumption. 

Donskago. — The  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  or  Dotiskago,  extends,  south 
and  west  from  Saratof,  and  west  from  Astrakan,  to  the  frontiers  of  Voroneje  and 
Ekaterinoslaf,  and  south  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Sea  of  Azof:  the  portion  sur¬ 
rounding  the  bottom  of  that  bay  and  the  town  of  Taganrog  being  taken  from  the 
Don  Cossack’s  country,  and  placed  under  the  governor  of  Ekaterinoslaf.  The  area 
is  estimated  at48,000  square  miles,  or  30,720,000  acres.  The  population,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Zaparog  Cossacks,  who  were  allowed  after  their  dispersion  to  settle  in  the 
southern  parts,  near  the  Caucasus,  and  the  whole  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  is  not 
.estimated  at  more  than_400,000.  The  German  colonists  in  the  western  division 
are,  however,  rapidly  increasing  the  population.  The  Don  Cossacks,  who  still 
consider  themselves  in  a  great  degree  independent,  and  havp  recently  given  un¬ 
easiness  to  the  Russian  government,  inhabit  the  vast  country  north  and. east  from 
Yoroneje  to  Saratof  and  Astrakan.  They  give  little  attention  to  agriculture,  and 
their  country,  according  to  the  authority  of  Plescheyeff,  is  little  better  than  a  . 
dry  desert,  interspersed  with  salt  lakes.  There  must,  however,  in  a  country 
watered  by  the  Don  and  some  of  its  chief  tributaries,  be  many  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule. 

The  country  extending  from  the  Sea  of  Azof,  to  the  Doneis,  or  principal  west? 
ern  branch  of  the  Don,  and  from  the  lower  Don  west  to  the  frontiers  of  Ekateri¬ 
noslaf,  is  settled  chiefly  by  German  colonists.  The  following  is  an  account  of 
these  colonists  written  during  the  early  part  of  1843,  at  Taganrog.  It  is  very 
interesting,  but  we  take  it  as  we  do  nearly  every  statement  drawn  up  in  Russia, 
as  being,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  exaggerated : 

“  The  progress  which  cultivation  has  made  in .  Southern  Russia  is  extraor¬ 
dinary.  With  the  exception  of  North  America  there  is  not  perhaps  a  country  in 
the  world  where  the  efforts  of  an  active  and  industrious  population  have-pro¬ 
duced  such  brilliant  results  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  It  is  not  yet  fifty  years 
since  the  German  Mennonists,  having  been  compelled  to  expatriate  themselves 
from  Prussia,  on  account  of  their  having  been  subjected  to  military  service, 
arrived  in  Southern  Russia.  The  Emperor  Paul  granted  them  valuable  pri¬ 
vileges,  which  were  confirmed  by  his  successors.  A  vast  territory  was  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  those  colonists  (who  were  quickly  followed  by  i  a  crowd  of 
other  families  from  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Switzerland),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Moloschna,  a  small  river  which  traverses  the  steppes  to  the  north  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  =  Each  family  of  Mennonists  received  sixty-five  measures  of 
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good  arable  land,  and  several  other  advantages  were  granted  them.  'The  Men- 
nonists  in  Russia  are  exempt  from  military  service,  and, appoint  their  own 
judges.  They  are  even  permitted  to  distil  brandy  for  their  own  use,  which  is 
considered  an  immense  favour  in  Russia,  where  the  monopoly  of  the  fabrication 
of  spirituous  liquors  produces  an  enormous  revenue  to  .the  crown.  The  arrival 
of  the  members  of  this  sect,  who  each  brought  a  handsome  fortune  in  ready 
money,  was  an  excellent  acquisition  for  an  uncultivated  though  fertile  country, 
which  only  required  active  arms  to  metamorphose  it  in  a  short  time  into  a 
vast  garden.  It  comprises  at  present  about  fifty  villages  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Moloschna,  which  are  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Nothing 
is  more  agreeable  for  a  traveller  who  has  traversed  the  immense  and  mono¬ 
tonous  steppes  inhabited  by  Nogayz  Tartars  than  the  appearance  of  those 
charming  Mennonist  villages,  whose  white  houses  covered  with  tiles  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  gardens  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  acacia-trees,  not  to  be  seen 
amongst  the  steppes.  When  one  enters  the  dwellings  of  the  Mennonists,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  they  live  comfortably.  Extremely  simple  in  their  dress, 
the  Mennonists  display  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  in  the  interior  of  their  houses 
which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  villages.  ,  The  cleanliness  of  their 
habitations  is  extreme,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  even  by  the  Dutch.  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  Mennonist  named  John  Corneis,  who  resides  in  the  village  of 
Orloff,  and  whose  private  fortune  may  be  estimated  without  exaggeration  at  more 
than  2,000,000  roubles  of  assignation  (about  100,000/.  sterling).  It  was  at  his 
house  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  lodged  when  he  visited  those  countries,  and 
where„  he  was  superbly  feasted.  John  Corneis,  who,  though  very  devout,  is 
considered  as  extremely  sharp  in  money  matters,  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
emperor’s  visit  to  obtain  many  advantages.  The  German  colonists  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moloschna,  who  arc  almost  all  Lutherans,  have  not  been  so  highly 
favoured  as  the  Mennonists.  Having  arrived  without  any  capital,  and  possessing 
no  resource  but  that  generously  afforded  them  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  their 
present  condition  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Mennonists.  They  live 
comfortably,  however,  and  contribute  much  by  their  activity  to  the  rapid  colo¬ 
nization  of  the  vast  territory  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  hordes  of  roving 
Nogayz.  Those  barbarians  were  compelled  by  the  Russian  government  to  fix 
themselves  in  villages,  and  to  abandon  their  vagabond  life,  and  addict  themselves 
to  labour.  They  have  built  houses  after-the  model  of  the  German  colonists,  and 
have  learned  from  them  different  branches  of  industry.  The  cultivation  of  wheat 
is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture  in  the  steppes.  The  annual  amount 
of  wheat  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  is  estimated  at  300,000  chet- 
werts  (9,600,000  lbs.),  and  if  the  colonization  of  ’ the  steppes  proceeds  with  an 
equal  rapidity,  a  double  quantity  may  be  exported  in  ten  years  hence.  The  new 
port  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  called  Perdjausk,  which  has  existed  but  six  years,  is 
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already  a  handsome  town,  and  contains  2500  inhabitants :  its  situation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  colonies  on  the  Moloschna,  is  so  favourable  that  it  may  soon, 
rival  Taganrog.  The  population  is  composed  of  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Russians, 
who  have  established  themselves  there  to  deal  in  corn.  The  port  of  Perdjausk 
is  much  better  than  that  of  Taganrog,  where  ships  cannot  anchor  nearer  than  at 
a  distance  of  six  versts.  Merino  wool  is,  after  wheat,  the  next  most  important 
article  of-produce  in  the  steppes.  This  article,  however,  begins  to  diminish,  as 
the  price  of  wool  has  fallen  considerably  since  the  year  1831.  At  that  period 
fine  wool  sold  for  60  roubles  assignation  (2/.  10s.  sterling)  the  pois  (a  weight  of 
40  Russian  pounds).  At  present  the  price  has  fallen  to  1/.  5s.  British  for  the  same 
weight.  The  Mennonists,  who  possess  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  now  sell  their 
wool  at  an  inferior  price.  Many  fortunes  in  Southern  Russia  have  considerably 
suffered  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  which  has  been  experienced  during  the 
last  four  years.” 


'  STEPrrS  OF  NEW  RUSSrA.. 

M.  Kohl  supplies  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  procure  rela¬ 
tive  to  tbe  population,  colonization,  and  agriculture  of  the  Steppes  of  Southern 
Russia  ;  he  says — 

“For  the  population  of  this  country  the  Russian  government  lias  scraped  together 
fragments  from  half  the  nation^of  Europe,  besides  offering  an  asylum  to  the  Jews,  and 
forcing  gipsies  and  Tartars,  both  equally  averse  to  the  labours  of  the  field,  to  assist  in 
forming  the  agricultural  colonies.  Large  tracts  of  land  have  been  granted  to  the  German, 
Hungarian,  and  Bulgarian  colonists,  and  estates  have  been  given  to  the  Russian  and  Polish 
nobles  on  condition  of  bringing  them  into  cultivation.  In  some  places  sanctuaries  have 
been  created,  where  runaway  serfs  from  the  interior  of  Russia  or  Poland  may  settle  as 
freemen.  The  main  body  of  the  population  is,  however,  everywhere  Malorossian.”* 

.  “All- the  Jewesses  in  New-ltussia  and  in  Little  Russia,  as  far  as  Galicia,  wear  a  huge, 
stiff,  ami  very  unbecoming  cap,  of  which  the  foundation  is  ‘  usually  of  black  velvet,  over 
which  is  formed  a  complete  network  of  pearls,  and  this  ornament  they  call  mushha.  With 
rich  and  poor  the  mushha  is  always  nearly  the  same  in  form,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  quantity  of  pearls  attached  to  it.  A  girl  in  this  way  often  carries  half  her  fortune  on 
her  head,  for  these  caps  are  generally  worth  from  500  to  1000  roubles,  and  some  of  them 
are  even  valued  at  5000  or  6000.  . 

The  mushha  is  worn  alike  on  holidays  and  working  days,  in  the  kitchen  and  the  pro¬ 
menade,  and  the  head  is  often  resplendent  with  pearls,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  costume 
consists  of  mere  rags.  This  fashion  gives  rise  to  a  very  extensive  trade  in  pearls  at  Odessa, 
Taganrog,  and  other  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  Within  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
mushha  there  are  supposed  to  be  about  2,000,000  Jews.  Now,  supposing  that  among 
them  there  are  only  300,000  adult  women,  and  that  only  half  of  these  wear  mnshkas, — 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  none  but  the  very  poorest,  and  tbe  few-  that  affect  an  aristocratic 
tone,  are  ever  to  be  seen  without  the  distinguishing  ornament, — and  supposing  that,  on  an 
average,  each  is  only  worth  500  roubles.  .This  calculation  alone  will  give  an  amount  of 
76,000,000  roubles,  about  3,100,000/.  sterling  invested  in  the  Jewess’s  caps. 

“  The  military  colonies  of  South  Russia,  which  furnish  the  cavalry  with  both  men  and 
horses,  contain  about  60,000  men.  Their  villages  are  very  regularly  built,  all  on  the 

*  See  brief  account  of  the  races  in  Russia  hereafter,  which  we  find  necessary  to  introduce  in 
illustration  of  the  power  and  resources  of  Russia. 
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same  plan  j  the  streets  planted  with  rows  of  trees ;  the  houses  of  officers  and  soldiers  simplo 
but  extremely  clean,  containing1  nothing  more  than  what  is  strictly  necessary.  The  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  generals  and  superior  officers  arc  sometimes  oddly  contrasted  with  their  high- 
sounding  titles ;  hut  it  is  interesting  and  curious  to  see  hussars  and  cuirassiers  in  full 
'  uniform,  with  their  sabres  at  their  sides,  labouring  behind  the  plough,  or  driving  their 
wild  herds  over  the  grassy  steppes.” — Kohl’s  Russia. 

The  Agricultural  Military  Settlements  of  Russia,  established  in  181S. — The 
first  expense  of  these  colonies  was  enormous.  Two  large  tracts  of  country  were 
appropriated  to  them.  One  for  the  infantry,  on  a  plain  in  the  province  of  Novgo¬ 
rod,  in  Northern  Russia,  was  distributed  among  two  divisions  of  the  line,  under 
Prince  Schahofskoi.  The  second,  or  cavalry  settlement,  was  established  in  South 
Russia,  on  crown  lands,  where  five  divisions  of  cavalry  were  placed  under  General 
DeWitt,  and  divided  into  brigade,  regimental,  company,  and  individual  allot¬ 
ments.  Each  of  the  last  was  appropriated  to  a  military  agricultural  family,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  old  soldier  of  good  conduct,  as  the  head ;  a  comrade  of  middle 
.  period  of  service,  as  his  assistant}  and  a  recruit.  The  first  was  exempt  from 
heavy  duties ;  the  others  were  regularly  trained  and  exercised.  The  effective 
companies  for  immediate  service  were  composed  of  soldiers  of  the  middle  scries,  and 
the  reserve  of  the  two  others.  A  general  inspection  annually  takes  place  after 
harvest.  They  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  .  the  children  are  instructed  to  read 
and  write,  and  learn  some  kind  of  trade.  The  most  efficient  of  the  invalids 
constitute  a  police.  The  period  of  soldiers’  service  was  fixed  at  20  years ;  after 
which  they  may  enter  the  reserve  service  for  5  more,  and  retire  on  invalid 
pension ;  or  if  strong  and  healthy,  and  remains,  lie  may  receive  a  badge  and 
double  pay.  The  occupants  received,  in  the  first  instance,  a  complete  outfit  of 
agricultural  implements.  Villages,  with  neat  churches,  suitable  houses,  and 
liospitals,  were  built  for  them  in  central  situations.  Seed,  and  materials  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  were  provided  at  first.  Eventually,  each  settlement  was  held  to  provide 
-  for  its  own  subsistence,  and  to  have  a  considerable  store  of  provisions  ready  for 
any  emergency,  or  on  being  called  on  active  service.  These  settlements  were 
exempted  from  taxation/  The  officers,  according  to  their  rank,  were  charged  with 
the  government  of  the  settlements;  and  were  made  responsible  for  divisions, 
brigades,  or  regiments,  being  able  to  take  the  field,  mounted  and  accoutred, 
whenever  ordered  to  be  called  out.  All  the  duties  are  the  same  as  in  canton¬ 
ments.  Officers  of  the  day  are  regularly  appointed ;  and  punishments  for  offences 
are  the  same  as  in  the  regular  army.  Each  regiment  has  its  loan  fund.  The 
.cavalry  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  men  having  been  made  to  ride  from  boy¬ 
hood.  There  is  an  establishment  belonging  to  each  division  for  the  breeding  of 
horses ;  and  each  regiment  has  a  stud/of  not  less  than  30  stallions  and  300 
mares  :  as  much  as  200/.  sterling^RreHieen  paid  for  the  stallions.  The  effective 
duration  of  a  troop  horse  is  8  years.  ,  - 

“  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yelisabethgrod ,”  says  M.  Kohl,  “  there  are  several  German 
colonies  which  thrive  and  fatten  visibly  in  the  steppe,  and  yield  every  year  a  number  of 
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superfluous  young  people  who  find  employment  -in  the  neighbouring  towns  as  mechanics, 
innkeepers,  &c. 

The  brittle  limestone  which  lies  everywhere  beneath  the  mould  and  clay  of  the  steppe,  1 
forms  the  principal  building  material  from .  this  part  of  the  country  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  wood  being  excessively  scarce.  This  stone  is  so  soft  and  crumbly,  that  .it  can  be 
worked  like  wood  with  the  saw  and  hatchet.  The  towns  of  Odessa,  Nikolayeff,  and  the 
villages  of  the  German  colonists  are  built  of  this  stone.  It  looks  well  when  new,  but  its 
beauty  and  durability  lasts  hut  a  short  time,  for  the  stone,  in  reality,  is  so  soft,  that  one' 
can  bore  a  hole  into  it  with  a  stick,  and  so  porous  that  it  sucks  in  moisture  like  a  sponge, 
and  lets  in  wind  through  walls  three  feet  thick.  Of  course  all  edifices  constructed  with 
it  go  rapidly  to  decay,  and  the  steppe  villages  and  towns  are  covered  with  new  ruins. 

“  Sebastopol,  Nikolayeff,  and  the  suburbs  of  Odessa,  arc  full  of  such  ruins.  “ 

“  The  fertility  of  the  country  decreases  as  we  approach  the  Black  Sea  ;  for,  though  the 
soil  is  as  rich  and  deep  as  ever,  the  entire,  nakedness  of  the  ground  is  unfavourable  both  to 
the  garden  and  the  field,  and  lenders  it  only  fit  for  pasturage.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Odessa  and  the  other  large  towns,  indeed,  large  tracts  are  kept  under  the  plough,  but 
this  is  simply  owing  to  the  demand  created  by  those  towns  ;  the  real  granaries  of_Odessa 
are  in  Bessarabia,  I’odolia,  and  Little  Bussia. 

“Tliis  whole  region,  it  cannot  b,e  denied,  must  be  tedious  to  travellers  in  general,  but 
I  cannot  say,  for  my  own  part,  I  experienced  much  weariness.  The  mere  consciousness  of 
finding  myself  at  last  on  the  genuine  steppes,  those  immeasurable  grassy  fields,  where,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  «o  break  occurs  in  the  uniformity  of  the  verdant  ocean,  where  a  calf 
that  began  to  graze  at  the  Carpathian  mountains,  might  eat  its  way  to  the  wall  of  China, 
and  arrive  there  a  full-grown  ox.  This  mere  consciousness,  I  say,  occupied  my  imagination  ■ 
so  much  as  to  exclude  all  thought  of  ennui.  The  mighty  movements  of  nations  that  have  . 
taken  place  here  in  past  ages,  the  singular  lives  of  its  present  inhabitants,  their  vast  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses,  their  countless  flocks  of  fat-tailed  sheep,  the  apparent  boundlessness  of  the 
steppe, — nay,  the  very  rapidity  of  our  own  movement,  sufficed  to  keep  off  every  thing  like  a 
feeling  of  weariness,  although  the  extreme  uniformity  of  the  scene  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were 
on  a  treadmill,  and  were  never  really  stirring  front  the  spot. 

“  At  those  villages  which  belong  to  one  landlord,  we  were  always  sure  to  find  a  quantity 
of  fine  large  greyhounds.’  They  are  almost  the  only  dogs  used  for  the  chase  on  the  steppe. 

“  The.  rich  lords  of  the  steppe  also  keep  other  dogs,  and  sometimes  carry  on  hunting 
expeditions  on  a  laige  scale. 

“The  wolf-chase  on 'the  steppes  is  peculiar.  A  thicket,  in  which  wolves  are  supposed 
“to  lie.  concealed,  is  surrounded  by.  nets.  In  front  of  these  nets  the  hunters  station  them¬ 
selves  with  their  fowling-pieces,  and  behind  them  stand  the  peasants  with  spears  and  pitch- 
forks.  The  drivers  and  dogs  then  enter  the  thicket  to  scare  the  wolves  into  the  plain. 
Those  wolves  that  escape  the  tubes  of  thc'hunters,  entangle  themselves  in  the  nets,  where 
they  are  speared  or  pitchforked  by  the  peasants,  and  sometimes  taken  alive.  The  genuine 
Cossack  of  the  steppe,  however,  uses  neither  musket  nor  pitchfork,  but  mounted  on  his 
trusty  steed,  depends  only  on  his  well-plaited  tinf/ai/ta  or  whip,  with  which  he  rarely  fails  to 
cut  down  a  wolf  as  with  a  sabre.  , 

“  The.. roads  from  station  to  station  are  in  their  best  condition  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  In  the  beginning  of  the' Spring,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  steppe  is 
absolutely  pathless  and  impassable,  for  the:  whole  of  its  deep  rich  soil  is  changed  into  a 
tough  miry  paste.  Art  has  done  but  little  for  these  roads,  .except  digging  small  ditches, 
thirty-six  fathoms  from  each  other.  Besides  j;his,  on  the  great  roadspsim^ll  pyramids  have 
been  erected  at  certain  distances  to  mark  thc,'way  which  would  otherwise' be  lost  in  winter. 
So  imposing  a  breadth  is  given  to  these  rosds  on  account  of  the  great  herds  of  cattle  which 
pass  through  them  to  the  slaughterhouses  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  the  great 
Snlr/ans  (establishments  for  the/ boiling  of  tallow)  at  Odessa,  Kherson,  and  Taganrog. 
The  road  serves  at  the  same  tinje  as  a  pasture-ground,  the  cattle  eating  their  way  as  they 
go.  The  trading  caravans,  which  travel  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea,  also  camp  out  upon 
these  roads.  They  mostly  consist  of  from  30  to  40  waggons  drawn  by  oxen,  but  sometimes 
amount  to  300  or  400.  It  is  singular  that  in  rainy  weather  the  skins  of  the  oxen  become 
sore  when  drawing,  so  that  the  caravans  cannot  proceed  until  the  rain  is  over. 
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“  Throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  Russia  the  summer  is  the  principal  time  for  trade 
and  commercial  intercourse.  In  the  north  exactly  the  contrary  takes  place. 

“  VVe  visited  Adyamha,  a.military  colony  of  lancers  near  Nikolay  of?'.  The  men  lived 
like  genuine  Trogloditcs,  in  houses  dug  in  the  earth,  but  for  their  horses  a  very  handsome 
range  of  stables  had  been  erected.  An  imperial  stud  was  connected  with  the  colon}',  and 
in  the  stud  we  were  assured,  there  were  English  stallions  that  had  cost  as  much  as  20,000 
roubles.  These  horses  are  not  turned  out  into  the  steppe  like  the  others,  nor  were  we  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  stables  to  see  them.  Wood,  we  were  told,  cost  here  from  50  to  GO  roubles 
the  cubic  sash  (7  English  feet),  and  at  Odessa  it  is  often  80.  Firewood  is  often  brought 
to  Odessa  by  land-carriage,  a  distance  of  30  German  miles.” — Kohl's  Russia. 

Bessarabia. — The  most  south-westerly  province  of  Russia  in  Europe.  The 
area  of  Russian  Bessarabia  is  estimated  at  12,000  to  1G,000  English  square  miles, 
or  at  7,680,000  to  10,040,000  English  acres,  and  the  population  at  600,000. 
The  part  extending  towards  Galicia  is  hilly  and  wooded;  the  remaining  part 
is  nearly  all  a  level  country;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and,  wilh  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  marshes  and  level  places  covered  with  reeds,  extending  along  the  Da- 
.nube,  is  generally  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  "cultivation  is  rude ; 
yet  Malte  Brun  says,  “  The  lakes  or  stagnant  waters  arc  covered  with 
reeds,  and  in  the  plains  between  the  marshes,  the  ox,  buffalo,  and  bison,  wander 
among  pastures  where  the  herbage  rises  to  the  height  of  their  horns.  -  In  the  cul¬ 
tivated  land  millet  yields  100  and  barley  60  fold !  (10  fold  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.)  The  horse  and  the  sheep  exist  in  a  wild  state.” 

Wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  arc  grown. 

-By  theofficial  accounts  of  the  quantity  130,141  chetwerts  (sown  in  1S20,)  the 
produce  was  no  more  than  651,320  chetwerts,  or  about  5  to  1.  Hemp,  flax,  and 
tobacco,  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  both  for  exportation  alive,  as  well  as  for 
their  hides,  tallow,  &c. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  REGIOX  OF  TIIE  CAUCASUS. 

The  soil  and  vegetation  of  the  region  of  the  Caucasus  appears  to  be  generally 
rich  and  luxuriant.  Spencer  says,  “  However  high  the  ascent,  we-  see  luxuriant 
vegetation  mingling  even  with  the  snow  of  centuries.”  To  every  production,  whe¬ 
ther  corn,  trees,  shrubs,  fruits  or  flowers,  grasses  or  roots,  of  the  warmest  lati¬ 
tudes  of  the  temperate  zone  to  those  of  the  highest  Alps,  the  soil  and  climate  of 
"the  Caucasus  are  adapted.  The  ill-cultivated  arable  land  of  the  northern  lower 
districts,  and  the  meadows  are  all  of  the  most  fertile  character,  and  as  the  ascents 
increase,  the  mountain  sides  arc  covered  with  luxuriant  wood. 

The  table-lands  and  brows  of  the  southern  parts  are  luxuriantly  rich  and 
varied  in  their  productions.  The  low  boggy  and  marshy  borders  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  and  Black  Seas  are  covered  with  rank  and  generally  almost  impene¬ 
trable  vegetation.  The  forest  trees  are  oaks  of  different  kinds,  cedars,  beeches, 
cypress,  junipers,  boxwood,  spruce  firs,  hazels,  alders,  walnut,  &c.  Dates,  palms, 
jujubes,  quinces,  cherries,  olives,  wild  apricots,  apples,  pears,  vines,  pomegranates, 
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mulberries,  and  figs,  grow  wild  in  all  the  warmer  valleys ;  and  vines  twine  round 
the  trees,"  to  a  considerable  elevation  up  the  mountains. 

Rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  millet,  may  be  plentifully  raised,  even  as  high 
as  7500  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  southern  plains  and  valleys  produce  cotton,  rice, 
flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  with  every  variety  of  fruit,  cucumbers,  melons, 
&c.  Bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  jackals,  foxes,  wild-cats,  deer,  weasels,  polecats, 
ermines,  and  moles  abound.  Hares,  partridges,  .grouse,  and  various  kinds  of 
game  are  abundant.  Wild  cattle,  goats,  chamois  and  sheep  with  peculiarly  long 
wool  are  numerous.  The  bee  and  silkw'orm  also  thrive,  and  honey  once  formed 
a  valuable  branch  of  export  to  Turkey. 

Circassia  is  the  most  extensive  and  important  region  of  the  Caucasus,  of 
which  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  northern  slope,  for  a  length  of  about  480 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from  40  to  100  miles  :  area  about  34,000  miles.  On 
the  south  and  west  a  ridge  of  the  mountains  separates  Circassia  from  Mingrelia  . 
Georgia,  Imcritia,  and  Abchasia.  The  north  limit  is  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Kuban  and  Terek,  which  separates  Circassia  from  the  lowlands,  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  lands  of  the  Zaparog,  and  Don  Cossacks.  The  Russians  have  colonies 
in  the  Caucasian  steppe. 

The  Circassian  horses  are  highly  fanied,  and  equal  to  the  best  Arabian.  Live 
■  stock  are  remarkably  abundant.  Agriculture  is  in  a  rude  state,  though  the  coun¬ 
try  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  capable  of  yielding  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit. 
Lead  and  copper  are  found ;  and  saltpetre  is  very  abundant. 

Georgia,  the  next  great  division  of  the  Caucasus,  is  about  175  miles  long; 
its  average  breadth  from  100  to  110  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about 
18,000  square  miles,  or  11,520,000  aerps,  and  the  population  at  between 
300,000  and  400,000.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  and  rearing,  of 
cattle  are  the  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat,  .rice,  barley,  oats, 
maize,  millet,  lentils,  madder,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  generally,  cultivated  articles ; 
cotton  grows  in  a  wild  state,  and  is  also  cultivated.  Georgia  is  noted  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  fruits,  especially  its  melons  and  pomegranates;  and  many  kinds 
of  fine  fruits  grow  w’ild.  Vineyards  are  very  generally  extended,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wine  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  employment.  It  is  strong  and 
full  bodied,  with  more  bouquet  than  port  or"  madeira;  but  from  having' very 
little  care  bestowed  in  its  manufacture,  it. keeps  badly,  and  casks  and  bottles 
being  for  the  most  part  little  known,  it  is  kept  in  buffalo-skins,  smeared  inside 
with  naphtha,  which  gives  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  causes  it  to  become  acid. 

—  -  The  Georgians  have  the  reputation  of  being  great  drinkers  :  the  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  a  labourer  is  four  bottles,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Tiflis  drinks  daily  a  tonic 
of  between  5  and  G  bottles.  The  heavy  plough  used  requires  six  or  eight  buffaloes 
to  draw  it;  the  harrow'  is  a  felled  tree,  and  a  great  quantity  of  the  corn  is  wasted, 
owing  to  its  being  trodden  out  by  buffaloes.’  The  horses  and  horned  cattle  equal 
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(he  best  European  breeds  in  size  and  beauty,  and  the  long-tailed  sheep  afford 
excellent  wool.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful. 

The  houses  of  the  peasantry,  even  in  the  most  civilized  parts,  are  nothing 
more  than  slight  wooden  frames,  with  walls  made  of  bundles  of  osiers  covered  over 
with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  other  matter,  and  a  roof  of  rush — the  fire  is  in  the 
middle,  and  the  smoke  escapes  through  the  ceiling,  roof,  or  the  door.  In  the 
houses  even  of  the  nobility,  the  walls  are  sometimes  built  of  trunks  of  trees  ce¬ 
mented  with  mortar.  The  roads,  except  that  across  the  Caucasus  to  Tiflis,  are 
in  a  wretched  condition.  The  vehicles  in  use  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  all  com¬ 
modities,  except  straw  and  timber,  are  conveyed  upon  horses,  mules,  asses,  or 
camels.  The  inhabitants  never  ride  except  on  horseback.  The  Russians  have, 
however,  introduced  many  improvements  into  Georgia,  .as  well  as  into  the  country 
east  and  north-east  of  the  Caucasus  along  the  Caspian.  ~ 

AGRICULTURE  OF  SIBERIA. 

SmEniA,  exclusive  of  Kamtscliatka  (to  which  we  have  in  another  part 
briefly  alluded),  is  divided  into  three  extensive  governments ;  viz.,  Irkoutsk, 
comprising  an  area  of  1,250,000  square  miles,  or  800,000,000  acres  ;  estimated 
population,  only  210,000.  'Tomsk ,  area  225,000  square  miles,  or  143,900,000 
acres;  estimated  population,  only  215,000.  Tobolsk,  area  55,000  square  miles, 
or  35,200,000  acres;  estimated  population,  in  18.3S,  085,000.  Kamtscliatka  has 
an  area  of  250,000  square  miles,  or  100,000,000  acres.  The  whole  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  including  Siberia,  Kamtscliatka,  Astrakan,  and  the  Circassian  States, 
comprising  a  surface  of  1,878,000  square  miles,  or  15L  times  as  great  a  surface 
as  the  United  Kingdom,  lias  only  a  population  estimated,  at  the  most,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  3,823,000  inhabitants.  ,/  This  being  probably  hear  the  fact,  the  agricultural 
infertility  of  the  country  may  be  easily  admitted.  Tobolsk  is  by  some  authorities 
estimated  to  comprise  a  zj;iuch~  more  extensive  area  than  the  estimate  we  have 
given.  In  the  south-west  and  southern  parts  of  this  government  there  are  large  . 
districts  of  good  pasture-lands,  and  considerable  quantities  of  oats,  barley,  and 
buckwheat,  are.  raised.  There  are  also  many  extensive  forests  in  Tobolsk. 

Tomsk. — The  southern  parts  of  this  government  has  forests,  extensive  pas¬ 
tures,  and  the  same  productions  are  raised  as  in  Tobolsk. 

Irkoutsk. — There  are  many  parts  of  this  vast  region  capable  of  cultivation  ; 
and  it  affords  in  most  of  its  southern  districts  good  pasturage.  The  district  of 
Krasnojarsk,  is  the  most  productive  in  corn,  horned  cattle,  horses,  beef,  llour,  fish 
game,  &c.,  which  are  stated  to  be  remarkably  good jjnd  cheap  at  the  capital  of  the 
district.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  timber.  Hunting  wild  animals  for  their 
skins'  is,  however,  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  of 
Irkoutsk,  as  well  as  of  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  PRODUCE  OF  RUSSIAN  AGRICULTURE. 
Estimate  of  the  produce  of  Grain  in  the  whole  empire  of  Russia,  according  to 
Weydemeyer’s  General  Statistical  Tables,  published  in  the  year  182S. 
Average  quantity  sown,  more  than  60,000,000  chetwerts. 

Average  produce,  5  for  1  sown. 

Total  average  produce,  about  300,000,000  chetwerts,  or  about  210,000,000 
quarters. 

Estimate  of  the  Produce  of  Grain  in  Russia  in  Europe  (not  including  Poland, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  and  the  provinces  of  Bialystock  and  Bessarabia), 
according  to  Schnitziers  Statistics  of  Russia,  1829  and  1835. 

Average  quantity  sown,  50,000,000  chetwerts. 

Average  produce,  3£  for  1. 

Total  average  produce,  181,000,000  chetwerts,  or  about  126,500,000 
quarters. 

Total  average  consumption,  including  seed  and  the  supply  of  distilleries, 
141,000,000  chetwerts. 

Total  average  disposable  surplus,  40,000,000  chetwerts,  or<  about  28,000,000 
quarters. 


Ahsthact  of  the  Produce,  Consumption,  and  Surplus,  of  Grain  in  Eleven  Provinces  of 
Central  Russia,  from  which  St.  Petersburg  draws  Supplies  ;  founded  on  Estimates  given 
by  the  Russian  Corn-merchants. 


Names 

Governments 

Quantity 

c  a  ()  p  s. 

i|l 

I'2 

SURPLUS. 

Ordinary. 

Abundant. 

In  Ordinary  Ye,ir». 

In  Year*  of  • 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

Tn  ' 

From  To 

Kou'rrtk . 

Orel . 

Tambofl*. . . 

Simbirsk . 

SaratofT.. . 

Voroneic . 

Chetwerts . 

1  00  000 
1,7*0,000 
1 ,800,000 
2,200,000 
2,250.000 
,  1,270,000 
.  1,320,000 

.  1.000.000 

0,000,000 

0,300,000 

8,000,000 

7.800,000 

4.500,000 

5*ooo|ooo 
r  000,000 
8,000,000 

7,500,0fl( 

kViOOOM 
10,000,000 
10  1  ( 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
8  000,001 
7,300,000 
8,500,000 
10,500,000 

1  1 
1 1 ,300,000 
17,000,000 
13,500,000 

7l»00*000 

11,200,000 

9,500,000 

11,300,000 

13,800,000 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

12,700,000 

14,000  000 
8,200,000 
8  70  1  100 
12,800,000 
11,500,000 
13,000,000 
1 

4,000,000 

4  M  ) 
5,500,000 

4,000’000 

4,000,000 

!  i 

4,000,000 

1  5,000,000 
i  4,300,000 

2  1 

2,500,000 

3,300,000 

500,000 

700,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1 ,000,000 
3,700,000 

3,500,000 
2,900,000 
4,100,000 
4,500,000 
o  500  000 
1,600,000 
1,900,000 
3,000,000 
2,700,000 
3,500,000 
C, 200, 000 

6,000,000  8,000,000 
5,700,000  7,200,000 
6,800,000  8,200,000 
11,500,000  12,500,000 
9,000,000  10,100,000 
3,600,000  4,200,000 
3,800,000  4,700,000 
6,200,000  7,800,000 
4,900,000  6,900,000' 
6,300.000  8,000,000 
9,500,000  10,700,000 

CCwo1 

BD, 000,000 

02,720,000 

123,500,000 

90,950,000 

50,200,000 

20,000,000 
!  14,420,000' 

39,400,000 

73,300,000  $8,300,000 

51, 310,  OOOlGl  ,810,000 
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Average  Produce  of  the  Eleven  Provinces  comprised  in  the  foregoing  Table,  according 
to  the  Estimates  of  the  Russian  Corn-merchants,  and  the  estimates  given  in  Sclmitz- 
ler’s  Statistics  of  Russia. 


. 

-NAMES  OF 
GOVERNMENTS. 

|  Russian  Corn-merchants. 

Schnitzlir’s 

Average. 

Average  ofor-j 
ctinary  Yearn 

Average  of 
ordinary  j 
Years. 

combined. 

Tfimbuh*......' . 

On  llio  Volga,  &c. 

Simbirsk . 

Snratoff . 

viE..:: . 

uJietwiTts.. . . 

Quartern  . . . . 

11,000,000 

11,250,000 

1 

H, 875,000 

9’,85olo00 

0,750,000 

7,000,000 

7,700.000 

y.ooo.ooo 

5,525,000  ; 
8,200,000  | 
8,100,000  | 
9,080,000  | 
0,700,000 

The  division 
denominated 
“  Great  Rust-in,” 
contains  1C  Go¬ 
vernments,  and 

G5,800,000  . 

7,000,000  j 

lalooo’ooo 

1 0,500,000 

0,475,000 

0,775,000 

9,025,000 

n’850,000 

1 1 ,825,000 

39,350,000 

5,050,000 

5, 3(H), 000 

|  nVoo’.oo 

1  7,550,000 

1  9,250,000 

37,005,000 

o’ 100,000 

Peteisburg. 

131,000,000 

91,700,000 

73,920,000 

1  80,200,000 

50,1-10,000 

75,075,000 

EXTRACTS  PROM  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

“  St.  Petersburg,  September  2b,  1841. —  The  great  corn-growing  country  of  Russia 
is  situate  cast  of  longitude  38  deg.  2  min.,  and  south  of  latitude- 54  deg.  :  the  accounts 
from  which  districts  are  miserable,  and.  caused  by  a  continuance  of  dry  weather  to  such 
an  extent  as  not  only  to  decrease  materially  the  yield  of  the  crops  and  bum  up  the 
grass  on  the  pasture-lands,  thereby  rendering  it  necessary  to  adopt  grain  for  the  feeding  of 
the  cattle,  and  at  an  unusually  early  period  begin  upon  the  small  supplies  of  fodder  which, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  are  reserved  for  the  winter  and  spring  keep ;  but  the  drought. has  also 
parched  the  land  to  that  degree  that  no  sowing  can  take  place  before  the  spring,  which  is 
dangerous,  and  a  great  disadvantage  to  Russia,  from  the  soil  being  so  long  in  an  unfit  state 
to  receive  the  seed  after  the  melting  of  the  snow.” 

“  Riga,' November  18 — 30,  T841. — With  the  exception  of  barley  and  oats,  the  crops 
of  grain  this  year  have  averaged  very  indifferently,  and  in  so  far  as  the  question  hears  on 
the  exportation  of  grain  from  the  port  of  Riga,  I  must  remark  that  Livonia  seldom  fur¬ 
nishes  for  exportation  any  quantity  of  corn  worth  mentioning,  and  hover  wheat.  Thu  soil 
in  general  is  not  adapted  for  wheat.  Rye  is  the  article  chiefly  grown  and  -almost  entirely 
appropriated  for  the  numerous  distilleries,  and  the  consumption  of  the  province. 

'  “  The  barley  grown  is  also  chiefly  consumed  by  the  former,  especially  this  year,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  rye,  and  for  the  same  reason  barley  bread  is,  in  some  districts,’  becoming  a 
substitute  for  rye  bread.  Oats  as  well  as  barley  have,  in  point  of  abundance,  proved  good 
crops,  yet  as  there  are  no  old  stocks  left  they  will  not  more,  than  suffice  for  the  home  con¬ 
sumption,  until  the  next  harvest,  whilst  of  wheat  and  rye  there  is,  as  before  observed,  a 
scarcity.  _  ... 

“  Riga,  in  the  first  instance,  obtains  its  grain  from  the  neighbouring  province  of  Conr- 
land,  and  likewise  from  Lithuania;  but  in  case  of  a  demand  for  exportation,  principally  from 
the  provinces  of  Smolensk  and  White  Russia;  and  if  the  demand  is  very  encouraging,  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  may  be  expected  from  those  of  Orel  and  Jvalouga. 

“  The  harvest  in  Courland  and  Lithuania,  where  thfi'soil  is  more  especially  favourable 
for  the  growth  of  wheat,  has  only  turned  out  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the  spring  corn, 
whilst  the  wheat  and  rye  crops  have  not  yielded  even  a  middling  average ;  so  that  but  little 
rye,  and  no  wheat,  can  be  looked  for  from  these  two  provinces  for  next  year’s  exportation. 
The  millers  are  buying  up  the  latter  at  from  170  roubles  to  175  roubles  per  last,  .the  highest 
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notation  would  be  about  52,9.  10 d.  to  54  s.  4 d.  per  quarter  free  on  board.  Courland  wheat 
and  barley  are  considered  the  best.” 

“  St.  Petersburg,  December  11,  1841. — No  regular  official  returns  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  are  published  in  Russia.  rd  such  is  the  scarcity  of  statistical  records,  and  such  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  individual  opirvjn,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  found  an  estimate  on  any  satis¬ 
factory  basis.  Under  these  circumstances  we  can  only  have  recourse  to  the  Russian  *  Jour¬ 
nal’  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  upon  which  the  subjoined  return  is  grounded.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  official  publication  are  held  in 
no  great  repute  for  accuracy,  because  avowedly  derived  from  approximative  notions  fur¬ 
nished  by  local  authorities,,  whose  reports  arc  notoriously  compiled  from  the  loose  and  fre¬ 
quently  deceptive  declarations  of  the  growers. 

“  Neither  the  quantity  sown  nor  that  produced  is  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  It  is  simply  remarked  that  the  harvest,  though  not  absolutely  bad,  fell  consi¬ 
derably  short  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.” 


Retuhn  of  the  Quantity  of  Corn  raised  in  Russia  from  1 835  to  1 840  ;  viz.,  in  Europe 
the  whole  of  Russia  Proper,  which  does  not  include  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  nor  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  ;  in  Asia,  Siberia,  and  Georgia. 


Average  Prices  of  Courish  and  Polish  Wheat  of  127  lbs.  per  loop,  or  about  62  lbs.  per 
bushel,  at  Riga,  from  the  Hear  1831  to  1840  ;  the  average  both  of  the  Prices  and  of 
the  Exchanges  being  calculated  according  to  the  rates  cuiTcnt  at  ltiga,  on  the  1st  and 
15th  of  each  month. 


COURISII  WHEAT. 
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thicks  of  tolisii  wheat. 


Statement  showing  the  highest  and  lowst  Prices  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Earley,  and  Oats, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Odessa,  in  each  Year,  from  1822  to  1848, 


•  Half-year  ending  June  30,  1843. 
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.  Summary  of  the  Answers  to  Questions  relative  to  Corn,  received  from  her  Majesty’s  Consuls. 


ANSWERS. 

QUERY  1. 

QUERY  2." 

QUERY  3. 

QUERY  4. 

QUERY  fl. 

From  Her  Majesty's 

What  Quantity  of  Grata.,  of  each 
be  exported  t>*  England,  from 
try  or  District  in  which  ymi  re 
Trade  in  C*rn  in  England  % 
constantly  open,  at  a  modera 

-ill',  if’the 

What  would  be  the  Average  Prices  free  on  Board  ? 

Wbat  would 
ptnbably  be 
tbe  freight  per 

England  ? 

Would  the  ex¬ 
portation  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  other 

Whether  if  there  were  a 
regular  and  steady  de¬ 
mand  in  England  for 

tity  ot  corn  produced  in 
the  said  country  or  dis¬ 
trict  would,  without 
much  difficulty,  and  in 
a  short  space  of  time, 
be  materially  in¬ 
creased  t 

e  Duty  ? 

Per  Imperial  Quarter. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley.' 

Oat, 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Odessa . 

Warsaw . 

Stockholm . 

Dantzic . 

Komgsberg . 

Elsinore . 

Antwerp . 

Palermo . 

Total . 

Geeeralarersge.. 

192,500 

30.000 

300^000 

315,000 

65,000 

5,964 

M8.000& 

quan 

200,00011 

230,000 

'  ^.’ooo 

97,000 

^  n 

200,000 
tity  not 
17,400 
10,000 

30*000 

15,4G6} 

275,000 

245,000 

ed. 

,  60,000 

4  o[ooo 

20,024} 

225,000 

jed.' 

ed.  . 

9.  d.  S.  d 

30  0  to  35  0 

40  0  i 

35  S ;  S  ! 

38  O 

23  0  >  30  0 

15  0  to  IS  0 

20  0 

28  9 

15  0  22  0 

3  6  „  6  0 

Insurance,  &c. 
None  at  Odessa. 

ff  to  l}per cent! 

:  i  insurance.  J 
l  A  low  duty  by  > 

X  weight.  ) 

To  a  certain  extent. 

C  Yes,  if  foreign  capital 
(  were  employed. 

(Might  be  increased 
)  one-fourth  if  there 
')  were  a  great  de- 

ma“dYes. 

Probably  not. 

To  no  great  extent. 

No. 

|  Would  increase  in  3  or 

2,222,464 

912,259  |  852,5664 

809,7144 

.... 

i 

.... 

4,.  9K 

....  1  ..... 

40s.  6rf. 

24j.  0$rf. 

19,.  6J  d. 

14,.  1  id. 

*  In  the  answers  from  St.  Petersburg.  Liebs 
wrJch  might  be  shipped  to  England. 

1  The  probable  freight  of  wheat  only  per  qut. 
t  The  remunerating  price  of  wheat  at  Warns 
§  The  return  from  Hamburg  includes  those  fr 


that  could  be  exported  to  foreign  ci 


a  Lnbec,  Bremen,  Roatoc,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PRODUCTIONS  OF  RUSSIA  EXCI-USIVE  OF  CORN. 

The  tabular  statements  which  we  have  given  of  the  export  trade  of  Russia 
exhibits  the  articles  produced  for  interchange  with  other  countries :  of.  these, 
timber,  hemp,  Jlax,  tallow,  corn,  and  linseed,,  are  the  principal. 

Timber. — We  have  described  the  timber  trade  of  Russia  in  the  general  ac¬ 
count  which  we  have  given  of  that  important  branch  of  commerce  under  the  head 
of  the  States  of  Germany. 

Although  the  Baltic  provinces  are  still  covered  to  a  vast  extent  with  wood, 
there  is  but  little  remaining  fit  for  the  markets  of  England,  France,  or  Holland ; 
and  tlie  square  timber,  the  masts,  and  the  wood  sawn  afterwards  into  deals,  is 
brought  by  expensive  and  tedious  water  carriages,  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  from  a 
great  distance  in  the  interior,  and  from  the  provinces  which  we  have  described  as 
abounding  in  wood.'/  The  price  of  timber,  of  deals,  and  especially  of  masts,  must, 
therefore,  increase  instead  of  diminishing ;  and  the  timber  of  the  British  North 
American  and  of  other  British  possessions  will  continue  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  British  markets  with  that  of  any  foreign  country.  The  greatly  increased  cost 
of  Riga  masts  will  cause  them  to  be  supplanted,  for  the  use  of  the  British  navy,  by 
the  more  durable  masts  of  New  Zealand ;  and  various  East  Indian  and  African 
woods,  and  lately  mahogany,  now  used  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  and 
merchant  ships  a'nd  admitted  at  low  duties,  places  England  in  a  position  of 
perfect  independence  of  Russia,  for  timber  of  any  description.  At  the  same  time 
we  shall  continue  to  import  timber  from  Russia,  although  the  policy  of  that 
country  prohibits  the  legitimate,  use  of  our  manufactures.  One  of  the  glar¬ 
ing  examples  of  the  folly  and  blundering  commercial  legislation  of  Russia  was, 
at  one  time,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  timber. 

“  Notwithstanding,”  says  Mr.  Oddy,  “  such  apparently  inexhaustible  supplies  of  wood 
in  Russia,  and  the  regulations  which  even  before  existed  for  its  preservation,  yet  we  find  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1798,  from  the  mistaken  notions  of  the  proprietors  of  the  iron  mines  in 
Russia,  that  they  succeeded  in  procuring  a  prohibition,  to  the  exportation  of  timber  in  toto, 
which  they  afterwards  modified,  with  a  view  of  benefiting  themselves.  This  measure  was 
the  means  of  raising  the  price  of  iron,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  freight  the  English 
were  obliged  to  pay,  because  they  could  not  get  deals  as  usual  to  load  their  ships ;  this  operated 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Russians,  and  diminished  the  exportation  of  iron,  besides  depriving 
the  government  of  an  annual  revenue,  from  wood,  of  considerable  amount,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  forest  of  a  permanent  resource. 

“In  1740  deals  sold,  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  hundred,  for  7  roubles,  and  in  1790 
they  cost  from  16  to  18  roubles;  and  just  before  the  prohibition  took  place,  they 
were  selling  from  2£  to  roubles  per  dozen,  reduced  to  standard  measure,  that  is, 
12  feet  long,  1 1  inches  broad,  and  1£  inch  thick  (let  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  be  _ 
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what  it  might)  ;  but  the  effect  of  that  prohibition  immediately  put  a  stop  to  the  saw  mills 
working,  ,thc  cutting  of  timber  in  the  country,  and  the  bringing  of  any  supplies  of  wood 
down  the  rivers ;  the  consequence  was,  that,  for  ordinary  purposes,  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
price  rose  to  8,  .9,  nay  even  10  roubles  per  dozen,  and  scarcely  any  could  be  got  even  at  that 
-pricerns-no-pcrson  cliose-to  bring  supplies-downy-qn-ing^-to-the  export  trade  being  stopped, 
and  the  sale  uncertain.  This  produced  a  fresh  regulation  ;  perhaps  partly  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the'; iron  proprietors,  who  maintained  that  if  the  English  must  have  deals,  they 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  iron  they  took,  which  was  therefore  regulated, 
at  284  standard  dozen  of  white  wood  deals  for  every  100  tons  of  iron  exported.  By  an 
/ukase,  in  the  spring  of  1804,  half  that  quantity  of  red  wood  was  allowed  in  addition  to  the 
white  wood,  for  the  same  quantity  of  iron  ;  but  this  privilege  of  exporting  red  wood  deals 
was  only' granted  to  a  few  people,  and  therefore  the  proportion  was  perhaps  exceeded  ;  and 
those  who  exported  iron  only  did  not  themselves  exercise  the  privilege  of  exporting  the  deals, 
but  sold  it  to  others  interested  in  that  trade. 

“  The  cause  of  the  prohibition  of  wood,  originated  with  the  proprietors  of  mines, 
who  represented  that,  from  the  great  quantity  cxportqd,  they  could  not  work  their  foundries  ; 
notwithstanding  the  price  of  iron  had  risen,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  wood.  Al¬ 
though  this  was  in  Siberia,  from  whence  no  supplies  of  timber  can  come  to  any  shipping 
ports  ;  and  the  evil  complained  of  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mines,  arose  from  their  not  tak¬ 
ing  measures,  in  due  time,  to  preserve  a  constant  supply.  Nor  is  it  attended  to  more  now 
than  formerly  ;  young  trees  being  very  frequently  cut  down  for  making  roads,  laid  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  covered  with  sand.  The  prohibition  to  the  export  of  wood  had,  in  effect,  no  salu¬ 
tary  end.  rlho  manufacturing  of  pitch,  tar.  and  potashes,  was  still  carried  on  ;  and  the 
young  linden  is  yet  sacrificed  for  making  mats,  and  even  shoes,  fqr  the  poor  peasantry. 
Whole  balks  are  used  horizontally,  in  building  tlie  peasants'  bouses,  and  for  many  purposes ; 
and  entire  districts  are  in  devastation,  by  cutting  down  every  tiling- indiscriminately ;  so 
that  every  year,  as  the  distance  becomes  farther  and  farther,  they  have  to  obtain  supplies 
from  a  more  remote  quarter.  — 

“  The  indiscriminate  destruction  of  wood  may  easily  be  conceived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mines,  from  the  situation  many  furnaces  are  in,  by  being  obliged  occasionally  to  sus¬ 
pend' their  works.  In  the  government  of  Perm  alone,  it  is  supposed  that  betwixt  300,000 
and  400,000  tons  of  charcoal  is  consumed,  to  smelt  and  work  iron  and  copper;  what  an 
immense  quantity  of  timber  must  lie  eilt  to  produce  so  great  a  quantity  of  charcoal ;  parti¬ 
cularly  where  thcra-is  no  management  or  care  in  the  forests,  and  where  all  is  cut  down  as  it 
comes, .without  a  consideration  to  the  future !” 

»From  the  various'  accounts  which  wc  have  received,,  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  appears  to  be  still  in  full  progress,  and  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  timber 
and  masts  are  now  brought  from  the  interior,  in  many  cases  more  than  twice  the 
distances  that  both  were  when  Mr.  Oddy  wrote.  For- the  exports  of  timber, 
deals,  masts,  spars,  balks,  battens,  and  staves,  from  Russia.  (Sec  tabular  state¬ 
ments  under  the  beads  of  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  Archangel,  Onega,  and  also  tables 
of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia.)' 

“  Becl-rnot  Sugar. — According  to  the  ‘  Journal  de  St.  Petcrsbourg,'  the  number.of  the 
beet-root  refineries  in  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  was  174,  of  which  29 
were  in  tho  governnient  of  Toula.  And  in  the  ‘  Gazette  of  Commerce,’  published  at  the 
department  of  foreign  trade,  the  total  produce  is  rated  at  1 2d, 000  poods,  or  about  2009 
tons  English.  The  average  annual  import  of  colonial  sugar  during  the  years  1837,  ’38,  and 
’39,  is  stated  in  the  same  official  paper  at  l,67d,806  poods,  or  about  26,932  tons. 

“  Tobacco. — Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated,  chiefly  in  the  southern  provinces,  and 
particularly  in  the  Ukraine.  - 

-  “  The  leaves  of  ‘  Sarepta,’  a  Moravian  colony  on  the  Larpa,  near  its  ^confluence  with 

the  Wolga,  and  those  of  the  Ukraine,  are  esteemed  the  best. 

“  There  are  no  returns  of  the  quantity  raised,  but  the  following  official  statement  will 
show  the  quantity  manufactured,  imported,  and  exported,  in  1839. 
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“  In  1839  the  quantity  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  Russia,  including  the  remains  of 
1838,  was— 


Pipe  tobacco 

.  3,800,000 

Snuff 

.  .  2,200,000 

Cigars  . 

Rolls  . 

.  62,500,000 
.  .  800 

Total 

.  68,500,800=550,453 

Imported 

.  .  84,112=  27.036 

Exported 

50,647=  16,280 

“  1. Temp. — It  does  not  appear  that  any  sensible  increase  lias  taken  place  in 
of  hemp. 

“  The  following  is  a  table  of.  the  average  annual  exportation  from  Russia, 
periods,  from  1758 — 1837  : 


Years. 
1758— G2 
1763—77 
1800—14 
1814—24 
1828—32 
1833—37 


2,010,933 

2,159,737 

2,945,323 

2.656,919 

2,341,128 

2,874,189 


i  the  culture 
at  different 


“  The  surplus  produce  of  the  province  of  Vologda  and  the  surrounding  country  is  ex¬ 
ported  from  Archangel. 

“  The  best  quality  is  produced  in  the  governments  that  supply  the  port  of  Riga  ;  viz., 
Vitepsk,  Smolensk,  Mohileff,  and  Tcliernigoff.  \ 

“  The  greatest  quantity  is  raised  in  the  governments  of  Koursk,  Orel,  Knlanza,  and 
part  of  Tehernigoff ;  and  the  exportation  takes  place  through  St.  Petersburg,  Narva,  &c. 

“  The  subjoined  statement  will  show  that  the  exportation  from  St.  Petersburg  lias  de¬ 
creased  since  1798.  .  ...  . 


Exports.  Poods. 

Ten  years  before  the  war  with  England,  179S — 1807  .  .  .  2,094,143 

First  ton  years  after  the  peace,  1813 — 1822  .  .  .  .  .  1,848,051 

Second  ten  years  after  the  peace,  1823 — 1832  ....  1,761,9.11 

Ten  years  ending  with  1840  . .  1^961,750 

Exported  in  1841  .  .  .  .  1,446,410 


For  the  exports  of  flax,  oil,  seeds,  and  tallows,  see  the  tables  of  exports. 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  in  the  Trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia  (including  their  repeated  Voyages),  and 
separating  British  from  Foreign  Vessels,  in  each  tear  from  1831  to  1840. 


See  for  a  comparative  view  of  the  shipping  engaged  between  tlie  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia,  Table  hereafter  ;  showing  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  Trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  all  countries.  ' 


Statement  of  the  Total  Value  of  Merchandize  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Russia  by  Subjects  of  Great  Britain,  resident  in  Russia  for  purposes  of 
Trade,  during  each  Year  from  182G  to  1835. 


YEAR  S. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

TOTAL. 

182li 

,  1827 . 

1828 . 

1829  . 

1830 

Average  1820  to  1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 

1834 . 

1815 

Average  1831  to  1835  ...... 

£ 

2,049,228 

2,881,075 

2,151,910 

3,010,009 

2,747,248 

£ 

.1,983,950 

3,890,703 

2,8l  0,245 
3,009,933 
3,372,023 

£ 

4,033,178 

4^962^1  A5 
0,085,942 
6,119,271 

2,089,214 

3,140,571 

5,835,785 

3,058,539 

2,708,139 

2,882,159 

2,323,154 

2,942,585 

4,158,457 
3,508,787 
3,702,395 
3,578,293  " 
3,002,821 

7,210,996 

0,270,920 

0,644,554 

5,901,447 

0,005,406 

2,794,915 

3,014,150 

6,409,065 
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Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Russia- and  all  other  Countries,  in  each  Year  from  1831  to  1840. 


103*448  181*404  (  143*732  201, *402  . 

I3!,r.:w;|  133,223  200,800  219,345 


;  2f>fi.r>r,G  144,179  130,423  188,273  148,722  131,530  155,223  200,800  219,345 

l\  5,008,99?  4,355,548  4,547,100  4,002, 9GG  4,450,729  4,898,010  4,998,900  5,215,155  5,4118,400 

*  o  yon  ina  (2,1R1,H93  2,470,207  2,048,402  2,509,022  3,040,029  3,549,429  3,503,792  3,410,190 

>  £  880,429  750.059  818,487  839,270  804,917  1,008,010  881,831  880,280 


750.059  818,487  839,270  804,917  1,008,010  881,831 

1,110,885  1,453.030  1,591,381  1,043,204  2,314,141  2,298,307  2 

1,000,123  1,654,320  1,085,934  1,079,815  1,105,395  1,135,9*0  1 


.40g!()00  3.070.231  koTo’cHoi  2. 


1  2,880,400  2,406,000  3,070.23  !  2,079.010  2,6011,338 


312*938  413^34  408*370]  4y2,'?2f 


021,568  1,336,062  1,679  390  2,00-1 


>0  283,508  121,820  199,996  132,242  185,172  170,451  174,338  267,112  359,743 

1  2,144,903  2,576,680  2,460,679  2,630,767  3,030,532  1,824,082  2,606,604  V, 050, 713  2.625,853 

0  660,152  515,302  831,564  658  525  G97.334  696,104  680,345  710,524  614,047 

7  708,193  '  816,817  896  221  606,176  861,903  625,545  413, G47  1,103.073  1,334,873 

13  275,610  387,624  299,235  441,324  600,332  47G.394  412,195  635,058  799,991 

14  317,496  335,934  360,665  351,012  318, COD  330,017  343,854  340,444  357,214 

n  36.450,594  39,067, 3-*7  41,049,191  47,372,270  53,293,979  42,070,744  50,000,970  53.233,580  51,406,430 
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Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Russia,  in  each  Year  from  1831  to  1835  inclusive. 


Apparel,  ^slops,  and 


Cotton  manufac¬ 
tures,  entered  by 
the  yards . yards' 


Vi‘lb».jl3,yS9,C6C 
232,04k 


—  ditto  at  value 


—  saddlery  and  hnr- 
Liuen  manufactures, 


jewellery, 

Salt . .  .bushels! 

Silk  mtnufacturt-s.,.  £  * 
Soup  and  candles..  Ilia. 
Stationery  of  ul3  sorts  £ 

Sugar,  refined . cwt. 

Tin,  nnwrougbt ....  do. 
Tin  &  pewter  wares 
and  tin  plates . £ 


the  piece . niec 

~*ditlo  byjhe  yoru.yi 
—  hosiery  and  small 


All  other  articles....  do. 
Total  declared  value.  £\ 


110,450 

12,721 

1,130,787 


1,05G,0?0 

*3,i28 

9,240 


1 1 9,3 1 1 ,877 j  1 , 1 04,990  1 0,24 1 ,303  1 ,037,'j 


2,883,039 


1,200,910 

23,i47 


11,002)^.... 


109,298 

,  M82 

[1,305,027 

1,051 

2,038 
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Declaued  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Russia,  in  each  Year  from  1836  to  1840  inclusive. 


VOh.  II. 


RUSSIA. 


74  r, 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Russia. 
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TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Russia. 


The  total  declared  value  of  the  produce  and  manufactures,  in  1838,  which  £ 
we  take  as  a  fair  average  year,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 

to  all  Russia,  amounted  only  to  .  1,663,342 

Or  about  half  the  value  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Holland 
alone ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Germany.  Of  the  above  amount,  cotton- twist,  for  the  Russian 
manufactures,  amounted  in  value  to  .  .  .  .  .  1,236,584 

Leaving  a  balance  only  for  other  produce  and  manufactures  of  .  .  •.  426,758 

Viz. ;  woollen  manufactures 
Linen  ditto  . 

Wove  cottony,  &c. 

Ironmongery,  &c.  . 

All  other  articles 


94,4191 
965  I 
65,000  f 
51,000 J 


The  total  value  ofisxports  from 
to  75,767,188  silver  roubles 
And  to  all  other  Countries ' 


ussia,  during  the  year  1837,  amounted  . 
£1 1,996,471/.,  of  which  to  England  . 


426,758 

6,977,396 

5,019,075 


So  that  of  7-12ths  of  all  the 


'  Total 

exports  of  Russia  were  to  the 


.1 1,996,471 
United  Kingdom. 
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COMMERCIAL  'RELATIONS  OF  RUSSIA  AND  SWEDEN. 

Special  Tariff  of  Duties  on  Merchandizes  exported  from  Finland  to  Sweden. 


ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


Ground  bark  . 

Unground  ditto . 

Boats,  of  the  value  of  100  r.  d . speciel 

Berries . do. 

Down . lispund 

Fish,  fresh  (exempt  of  duty) 

- salted,  salmon . 

- - strommmgs,  and  other  sorts 

Feathers,  for  bedsr.t . lispund 

Pork,  salted  or  smoked . do. 

Glass,  window-panes,  bottles,  flasks, 
pots,  wine-glasses,  goblets,  for  the 

value  of  100  r.  d . specie 

Soot . 1 . do. 

Straw... . skepp. 

Hops . do. 

Iron,  nails,  and  ironplatcs,  for  the  value 

-  of  100  r.  d . specie 

Copper,  not  forged . . . skepp. 

Horses . hend| 

licasts,  horned  beasts,  large  and  small,  do. 

Other  sorts  ot  beasts . do. 

Cumin 


Meat,  salted... 
Oil,  of  birch-ti 
- of  peas... 


’  (kanmia).... 


land,  and  rigged  with  ropes,  sails,  and 
other  artieles  for  equipment  ;  for  the 

value  of  100  r.  d.  ...: . specie 

Fat,  of  sea-calves . . . barrel 

(Am) . 

\Butlcr . lispund 

| Stochings.  of  wool  or  linen . pair 

Carved  wood,  produce  of  the  industry  of 
the  peasants,  for  the  value  of_100 

r.  d . specie 

Tongues,  df  oxen,  of  sheep,  ot 


...ton 


Wootl,  for  burning,  until  it  shall  be 
otherwise  ordered,  and  in  observing 
the  stipulation  of  the  Art.  XV.  of  the 
Commercial  Convention. 

tBirchwood  (famn) . rope 

\Pinc  andfirwood . . . do. 

Tissues,  l;nen  nblwus,  for  the  value  of 

100  r.  <l\ . r, . specie 

'  Pocket-handkerchiefs . dozen 

i  Cloth,  of  oakum,  'dot  dycd..yard 

V— dyed . . .  ’ 

A  \ —  not  dyed . 

—  dyed . 

2bE  I  Sailcloth... . 

■"  I"-',*  of  wool... . 

. . dozen 


The  custom-house  duties  in  the  present  tariff,  will  'ho  paid  in  riltsdalers  of  Swedish 
specie,  or  by  equivalent  in  bank-notes^  of.  Sweden,  according  to  the  course  fixed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  year.  "  ..  :  ' 


Special  Tariff  of  Duties  on  Articles  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway  into  Finland, 


ARTICLES. 


Alum . 

Pulleys,  in  wood . 

Brushes,  of  all  sorts, 

100  roubles  silver . 

Cloth,  of  cotton,  printed  and  not  print¬ 
ed,  of  Swedish  fabrication,  for  the 

value  of  100‘roublcs  silver  . 

Wood,  oak,  not  carved,  for  the  value  of 

100  roubles  silver . . . 

Fish,  cod,  herrings,  cabilian,  salted 

ton  (trad) 


Lobsters,  oysters . barrel 

Salmon,  smoked  . piece 


Fruits,  of  the  garden,  strawberries,  po¬ 
tatoes,  pears,  jilufi  tt,  and  cherries,  ot 

every  kind  . */,  a  ton  (fjerding) 

Grains,  hayseeds  (exempt  from  duty). 

Colours,  red,  siilpliurcd . skeppund 

W/n'fe  chalk  .  do. 


Silver.  ARTICLE 


Silver. 


rbls. 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


cop. 

30 

10 


0 


0 


10 

10 

50 

25 


Sarrcttc  . skeppund 

Glass,  chandeliers  and  lamps,  for  the 

value  of  100  roubles  silver  . 

Geese,  smoked  . piece 

Small  shot  . skeppund 

Gloves  of  Canepin,  for  the  value  of  100 

roubles  silver . 

Hats,  of  wood,  of  roots,  and  of  wool,  for 

the  value  of  100  roubles  silver . 

Deer-horns,  grated  . lispund 

Iron  and  steel,  iron  m  bars,  for  the  value 

of  100  roubles  silver  . . . 

Tin-lined,  anchors,  grapnels,  cannons, 
/  plates,  nails,  iron  for  bolts,  bent  iron, 
iron  works,  for  the  value  of  100  rou- 


Iron,  blackened,  of  all  kinds,  of  Swedish 
fabrication,  for  the  value  of  100  rou¬ 
bles  silver ...; . 


rbls.  cop. 
0  .  is 

5  0 

0  10 

0  25 

5  0 

5  0 

0  6 


0  50 


( continued ) 


A  coarse  cloth  of  a  darkish 
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ARTICLES. 


Flesh-puts,  ovens,  anti  works  in  cast 
,  iron,  of  all  kinds,  for  the  value  of  100 

roubles  silver . 

Steel,  for  the  valuc-'of  100  roubles  silver 
Squares,  for  ovens,  varnished  or  not,  for 

the  value  of  100  roubles  silver . 

Pins,  for  the  value  of  1P1  roubles  silver 
Vases  of  earth  and  stone,  of  all  kinds, 
for  the  value  of  100  roubles  silver  ... 
Canes  of  wood,  for  the  value  of  100 

roubles  silver . . 

Copper,  not  worked  or  lorged,  for  the 

value  of  100  roubles  silver  . . 

Sealing-wax,  fine . lispund 

- for  impressions  .  (- 

-  Playthings,  in  wood,  for  the  value  of 

roubles  silver . . 

Bronze,  ordinary  and  fonte,  such 
fleshpots,  pounding-mortars,  candle¬ 
sticks,  little  ovens,  and  clocks,  of  alb 
sorts,  for  the  value  of  100  roubles 

silver  .  I 

Malt 

Brass,  not  worked,  in  plates 

Brassuure  :! . 

Flout 1  of  Burley . 

Merits . ;/. . . 

Fruit  of  the  Eglantine,  dried 

Cheese  . . 

Fetter-paver . . . ream  (ris)| 

.  - of  the  kind  called  shrfpappcr  do. ' 

-  ,,  .  conceptpapper  do/ 

— r.  ..  carduspapper  do. 

Blotting-paper  . r,  ream; 

Printing-paper  .  do. 

Packing-paper .  do. 

Paper  ol  the  kind  called  presspap- 

per  ...... . . . lispund 

Cardboard .  do. 

Tobacco-pipes  of  caith,  for  the  value  of 
100  roubles  silver 


rbls.  cop. 


ARTICLES. 


...lispund 


Earthenware,  of  Swedish  fabrication, 
for  the  value  of  100  roubles  silver... I 

Pens  . . 20  packets 

l  oader,  for  powdering . lispund 

Sirup,  of  Swedish  fabrication,  of  the 

value  of  100  roubles  silver  . J 

ugar,  in  loaves,  of  Swedish  fabrication,! 
:  fortlie  value  of  100  roubles  silver  I 
laftoucs,  from  Ocland,  for  the  value  of 

1  100  rnillilns  -  1 


-rbls.  cop; 


[Wooden  staves,  of  oak  and  beech,  and 
botioirr v  of  barrels,  of  the  same  wood, 
for  the  value  of  loo  roubles  silver  ... 

Starch,  v./iite. . . . . . . lispund; 

Snap,  liquid,  black  .  i  ton 

Tobacco  inluMr  lispund 

- 7  for  tv>r^mt'...  -  1 

— —  in  powder . 

Tiles,  not  varnished . loool 

)il,  whale,  and  other  resembling,  for 
the  value  of  100  roubles  silver  -  1 

\Atdcr-trces,  broken  . .  uu-icn 

Oilcloth,  tor  the  value  of  100  roubles! 

silver  . 

\Vitriol,  grv.i«  skeppund 


}  ird 


I1  Tissues  of  linen .cloths 

Nightcaps . / .  , 

- of  silk,  of  Swedish  fabrication  a 

sort  permitted,  the  half  of  the  duties! 
.  generally  fixed.  -.  0 

- of  a  sort  prohibited  by  the  general 

1  tariil,  for  the  value  of  100  roubles 

silver  .  . 1 

—  of  wool,  such  as  cloths,  flannel, I 
and  stulT,  oi  clear  wool,  for  the  value 

.  of  100  roubles  silver.... . 

Vinegar ,  for  the  value  of  100  roubles] 


Woulitebeer  and  porter,  of  Swedish  fa¬ 
brication,  for  the  value  of  100  roubles 
silver 


,  ,The  custom-house  dutie^.  in  the  present  tariff  will  bo  paid  in  roubles,  or  by  the  cquiva- 

JSh 7arFr  m°nCy  °f  ^  B“k  -°f  r‘W’  aCCOn,ine  t0  thc  ™  fixed  ■* 

List  of  Commercial  Articles  which  can  be  imported  from  Finland  to  Sweden,  without  a 
Certificate  of  Origin . 

Salmon. 

Vaccinium  vitis  idwa. 


Bark  of  all  kinds. 

Peas. 

Oil  of  Peas. 

Bread. 

Boats. 

Fish,  of  all  kinds,  (alive). 
Spokes  and  felloes,  for  wheels. 
Chickens  and  Pullets.  . 

Hops. 

Nuts.  „ 

Hay. 

Cumin. 

Beasts,  of  all  kinds. 


1  Bags,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

BasSt  of  birch-tree.) 

Cii'csc. 

Game  (fowl).  - 

Butter. 

'■£*«*  shoes  (°f  a  kind  of  work  called  bceksoin). 
Pitch. 

Materials  in  wood,  of  all  kinds.  O 

Vases  in  wood. 

Bure*  -of  wool,  brought  to  be  dyed. 

Burning  Wood. 


*  A  very  coarse  doth,  of  a  darkish  colour. 
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List  of  Articles  which  can  be  imported,  from  Sweden  and  Norway  to  Finland 
without  Certificates  of  Origin, 

proprietors  of  tlie  Finland  forges,  for  the  use  of 
these  forges.  • 

Cards,  stamped,  of  every  kind.  '  i . 

Capper,  worked  and  not  worked. 

Salmon,  smoked  or  salted. 

Tobacco-pipes  of  clay. 

Brass,  worked  and  not  worked. 

Bronze,  common  and  cast,  clocks,  cannons,  flesh- 
pots,  grinding  mortars,  &c. 

Flour,  of  wheat  and  rye. 

Tiles  and  bricks.  - 
Ousters. 

Ploughs,  and  irons  for  ploughs. ' 

Silver,  worked  and  stamped,  of  Sweden. 

Sieves^ for  sifting  com  or  earth. 

Hones,  stones  for  floors  and  stairs,  miilBtones, 
'squares,  tombstones,  fleshpots,  grinding  mor¬ 
tars,  stones  from  Oeland  and  Oottlande. 

Steel,  not  worked.  > 17 

Starch,  wliito. 

Sulphur. 

Materials  in  wood,  in  blocks,  or  not  worked,  for  fur¬ 
niture,  of  beech,  of  oak,  of  alder,  of  birch,  of 
nspen,  of  juniper,  of  elm,  of  ash. 

Alder,  split,  with  Swedisli  stamp. 

Staves  and  bottoms  of  casks  of  oak  and  beech. 

Pigeon  peas  and  others.  /' 

Vitriol. 


Alum,  white. 

Buoys  of  wood. 

Filings,  of  copper,  brass,  wood. 

Bark  of  oak-tree. 

Steelyards,  Swedish,  stamped. 

Fresh  flowers,  green  trees. 

Shingles  of  beech. 

Pulleys  for  the  use  of  ships. 

Bread  of  wheat  or  of  rye. 

Compasses. 

Beer-cashs,  of  oak  or  beech. 

Flints,  common. 

Amadou. 

Fruit  and  vegetables :  Plums,  potatoes,  dried  and 
fresh,  cherries,  epincs  nineties  ct  sue  d icclle,  ntbus 
chamihnorus,  mulberries  and  rob  of  mulberries, 
rubus  articus  .-and  the  sirup  of  this  berry,  pears, 
cucumbers,  lijrseradish,  asparaghs,  beans,  cab¬ 
bages,  while,  and  cauliflowers,  nuts,  and  nut-trees. 

Garden  seeds,  of  herbs  and  flowers. 

Lobsters.  '■>. 

Iron  in  bars,  iron  for  bolts,  iron  bent,  nails, 
cannons,  forged  plates,  anchors,  grapnels,  spades, 
shovels,  iron  wire,  coarse  work  in  blackened 
iron,  cast  work,  such  as  plates  (iron),  anvils, 

"fleshpots,  stoves,  grinding  mortars,  clocks,  &c., 
coiningMrom  Sweden.  Casting  iron,  and  iron 
ore,  imported  from  Sweden  1i'i 


3  Finland  by  the 


CHAPTER  XX^Hf 

RUSSIAN  MINES  AND  MINERALS. 

The  Ural  mountains  and  Siberia  are  the  principal  regions  of  Russian  minera¬ 
logy.  Old  Russia  and  Poland  have  also  mines  of  iron,  coal,  &c.  As  far  back  as 
■  1596,  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vassclievitsch  granted  an  English  company  the  privilege  of 
mining  and  smelting  iron  ore  near  Moscow,  on  condition  of  paying  the  Tzar  one 
farthing  per  pound,  and  of  teaching  the  Russians  the  art  of  making  iron.  The 
Siberian  iron  mines  were  first  worked  in  1703,  and  in  1726  about  25,000  tons  of 
bar  iron  were  made  in  the  government  of  Perm.  The  absurd  policy  of  Sweden 
in  keeping  up  the  price  of  iron,  and  the  backward  state  of  the  English  iron 
mines  at  that  period  enabled  the  Demidoffs,  Woronzows,  TverdechofFs,  Sho- 
jonvros,  and  other  great  proprietors,  to  realize  large  fortunes  from  their  iron 
mines,  before  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  Uralian,  Altaic,  and  Nertschinskew  mountains  yield  iron,  copper,  silver, 
&c.  In  the  year  1773,  there  were  100  smelting  furnaces  in  the  Uralian  moun¬ 
tains,  34  of  which  were  for.  copper,  the  remainder  for  iron.  About  80j000  tons  of 
iron  were  produced  annually  in  the  years  T 790  to  1794.  During  the  latter  year, 
the  proprietors  complained  of  great  distress,  and  received  aid  from  "government. 


RUSSIAN  MINERALS. 
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Copper  abounds  most  plentifully  in  the  governments  of  Qlonetz,  and  in  the 
Ural  and  Altaic  chains  above  60,000  tons  are  annually  stated  to  be  extracted 
from  these  mines. 


The  lead-mines  of  Kholivan  and  Nertschink  yield  about  12,000  tons  an¬ 
nually.  . 

The  salt-mines  of  Hetsk,  in  Orenburg,  yield  nearly  5000  tons  annually,  and 
these  and  the  salt  springs  of  Taurida,  and  the  salt  limans,  or  lagoons,  of  the 
Black,  Sea,  yield  annually  above  250,000  tons  of  salt.  Salt  is,  however,  imported 
into  the  Russian  Baltic  ports  from  England,  and  into  Poland  and  the  Ukraine 
from  the  Austrian  salt-mines  of  Wielicska. 


Mr.  Oddy  states -that  “  the  exportation  of  iron  from  Russia  after  the  year  1784,  but- 
particularly  since  1794,  has  been  upon  the  decline;  for  the  last  year,  the  export  to  Great 
Britain  was  not  a  third  part  of  any  of  the  previous  three  years.  In  the  year  1784  the 
whole  export  from  Archangel  and  the  Baltic  was  about  50,000  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain 
alone  toV,  above  40,000  ;  and  in  the  year  1781,  she  imported  50,000  tons  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  alone  ;  whilst  the  whole  exportation  from  thence  for  the  last  four  years,  was,  on  the 
average,  only  about  40,000  tons,  of  which  Great' Britain  has  taken  30,000,  and  in  1804, 
only  5848  tons.  '> 

“  Gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Russia.  The  first  mine' of  this  va¬ 
luable  metal  was  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Olonetz  in  1739,  and  one  for  silver  in  1704. 
Many  other  discoveries  have  been  made  of  gold  and  silver  mines  which  are  worked ;  but 
the  most  considerable  is  that  of  KJtrUvan,  which  had  been  worked  by  Demidoff,  the  rich 
Russian  iron-master,  from  its  discovery  till  1745,  when  the  crown  took  possession  of  it. 
The  whole  of  the  native  produce  of  Russia  has  been  estimated  at 

Gold  about .  42,675  pounds  weight. 

Silver  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  .  1,564,750  „  '  „ 

“  In  the  Uralian  mountains  alone,  there  were,  25.  years  ago,  60  smelting  houses,  which 
produced  about  6,200,000  pounds  weight.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  empire  has 
been  about  7,350,000  pounds  weight ;  but,  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  decreasing,  tho 
whole  cannot  be  reckoned  at  present  at  more  than  7,000,000 ;  which  is  chiefly  coined  for 
circulation. 

“  The  whole  quantity  of  iron  shipped  from  Russia  in  1793,  was  as  under  : 


PLACES. 

j  IRON. 

ARTICLES. 

IRON. 

St.  Petersburg . 

roubles. 

roubles. 

poods. 

2,503,757 

491,575 

37,917 

roubles. 

4,258,228 

901,464 

44,433 

Riga . 

Wiburg  . 

Reral  . 

122, 23G 
4,571 

Assorted  iron . 

Plate  iron,  and  cast 

4,875,538 

183,070 

Archangel  . 

Taganrog . 

Kherson . 7 . 

Theodosia  . 

Eupatorin  . 

183,070 

111,833 

13,254 

12,430 

Assorted  iron  is 
only  exported  from 

3,033,249 

5,204,125 

Otchakoff... . 

Yeaicale . . . 

*150 

145,517 

and  Archangel. 

Total  . I 

.  1 

5,204,125 

“The  exportation  -  of  iron  throughout  .  the  whole  empire,  in  1802,  amounted  to 
4,617,989  roubles.” — Oddy's  European  Trade,  ‘ 


About  54,000  miners,  &c.,  are  stated  to  be  now  annually  employed  in  the 
Ural  and  Siberian  iron-mines;  which,  together  with  the  iron-mines  of  Altai  and 
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Valdai,  are  said  to  yield  about  170,000  tons  of  iron  per  annum.  Iron  is  also 
found  in  the  Caucasus.  Wood  only  is  used  in  smelting  in  Russia. 

Antimony,  cobalt,  mercury,  zinc,  &c.,  abound  in  Siberia,  and  spelter  in  Fo- 
land.  We  have  alluded  briefly  to  the  mineral  productions  of  Poland.  An  official 
account  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  (for  April, 
1839,)  gives  a  most  glowing  account  of  the  mines  and  forges  of  that  kingdom, 
and  of  the  rock  salt-mines  of  Cochochink,  in  Plask.  There  were  smelted  in  1833 
about  3000  tons  of  iron.  In  1836,  about  5000  tons.  The  coal-mines  are  also  de¬ 
scribed  as  capable  of  being  profitably  worked,  but  the  quantity,  produced  annually, 
is  as  yet  comparatively  very  trifling. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  Polish  mines  for  1833  and 
1836,  and  the  estimated  produce  for  1840,  as  stated  in  that  report: 


ARTICLES.' 

1833 

1836 

1840 

Zinc 

Tole  and  zinc  .  j 
Iron  .  .  . 

78,620 

13,407 

28,000 

188,250 

48,750 

127,000 

j  250,000 

62, £,000 

Account  of  the  Produce  of  the  Russian  Mines  in  1830  and  1831. 


Amount  of  Gold  and  Platina  produced  during  the  last  Half  of  the  Year  1835. 


Gold  fr<K.  P| 
Alexey  \acovlef 
RantorgonyefTi  1 


Total  quantity  of  Gold,  131  pds.  02  zol.  12  Tract. 


pda.  lbs.  zol.  Tract. 
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Produce  of  Gold,  Platina,  and  Silver,  in  Russia,  during  the  Year  ending 
31st  December,  1835. 


Produce  of^Gold  and  Platina  from  the  Ural  Mines,  for  the  first  Six  Months 
of  1838.  _  - 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  Precious  Metals  produced  i 
Years  from  1823  to  183S. 


„  chemical  process . 

From  thf  Nerrcbin  Establishments  for  Silver: 

By  washing . 

„  chemical  process . 

Total  from  L'ltablisbmcnts  belonging  to  the  Crown 


VOh,  Ilf ; . 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Gold  and  Silver  received  at  the  Mint  of  St.  Petersburg 
during  the  16  Years  from  1823  to  1838. 


|  RUSSIAN  WEIGHT. 

I  BRITISH  WEIGHT. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

From  gold  washing  establishments.  crown  i 

pds.  11m.  doli. 

pds.  lbs.  scol.  doli.  j 

oz.  troy. 

oz.  troy. 

„  the  Altai  fstuhlishmcntfl . 

«»»  «> 

'8,005  37  fig  80 

9,453ill7 

„  private  individuals . 

739  7  4(1  41 

3BM74 

8,874i420 

Old  crown  coins,  changed  fur  utsw . 

79  Si 

1 1‘273,  8  10  85_" 

M  , 

008,432 

butioii . 

790  9  37'74 

3,24-1  5  '&  90 

414,873 

1,703,107 

Total . 

(17*28  1 1  U'2  35 

41.015  13  01  30 

3  532,308 

21,633,050 

Written  for  from  abroad, . 

517  37  l>5  38 

0,730  0  47  4(1 

*271  *0*24  i 

5,111,406 

T«t«lv . 

72ir,  12  91  73 

.50,751  14  15  70 

3,804,322 

20,044,462 

Monies  coi  Ld  at  the  Mint  of  St.  Petersburg  during  the  16  Years  1823  to  1838. 


1)E  S  CRI  l’T  'it  O  N. 

Roubles. 

£  Sterling. 

Gold  coins  . 

Silver  ditto . 1 

l’latinu . 

Total . : . I 

8.5,482,139 

48,704,823 

2,458,009 

'14,674,434 

8,127,470 

409,668 

.136,704,971 

23,211,572 

Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  Russia,  in  each  Year  from 
1824  to  1834. 


V} 

Y  E  A  R  S. 

Value  of  Gold  and  Silver, 

Imported. 

Exported. 

£ 

£ 

274,510 

209,669 

1825 . 

"  506,395 

70,865 

1826 . 

213,432 

159,598 

1827 . 

600,962 

157,985 

1828 . 

659,244 

113,916 

1,600,496  ' 

127,327 

1830 . ! 

2, 122, COO 

151,044  . 

1831 . 

1,965,819 

198,891 

1832 

1,887,081 

189,004  II 

1833 

2,278,512 

359,753 

1834  , 

873,953 

378,279 

-Total . 

12,989,889 

2,116,339 

GOLD  SANDS  OF  SIBERIA. 


Excess  of  Imports  over  Exports . • .  10,873,550 

Gold  extracted  from  the  Ural  Mines,  and  coined  in  the  above  years,  quantity,  117, 5G4  lbs. 

value . . .  7,143,49!! 

Platina  „  „  „  „  quantity,  28,125  lbs.,  value  393,737 

♦  Total  apparent  increase  of  circulation . .  .£18, 410,780 

Count  Krankin  informed  Baron  Humboldt  that  the  Ural  chain  of  mountains  yielded,  in 
1838,  298  poods  of  gold,  1  poodr=  1  Gr'Ji?n  kilogrames  =  69-^6  Cologne  marks. 

'Die  mines  of  Ural  yielded  the  following  quantities  of  gold :  viz. — 
pds.  liv.  zol. 


In  1839—  Mines  of  the  crown  .  .  .  .  .  .  142  25  82||j£ 

Mines  of  individuals .  170  22  39 

Total  1839  .  .  .  313  8  25\«\ 

In  1842 — Mines  of  the  crown  and  of  individuals  .  .  .  309  32  14 

1843 — Mines  of  the  crown . 137  27  70 

.  Mines  of  individuals  . .  175  43  20 

Total  1843..  .313  30  90 


In  1842  the  silver  mines  of  Kolyvano  andNertchinsk  yielded  32  poods  of  gold;  and 
in  1843  =  48  poods.  ^ 

Quantity  of  plantina  yielded  by  the  mines  during  the  year  1839  : 

pds.  liv.  zol;1 

Mines  of  tile  crown .  0  8  7(ij^-* 

Mines  of  individuals  , .  .  .  .  .  91  27  66' 

Total  1839  .  .  .  91  36  47^ 

In  1843 — Mines  of  tlic  crown  .  .  .  .  .  0^27  20 

Mines  of  individuals  .  .  .  .  .  .  127  29  35 

Total  1843  .  .  .  .  128  16  55, 

The  richest  platina  mines  are  those  of  MM.  Demidoff,  which  yielded  90  poods, 
25  liv.  95T  zol. 

Extracts  from  the  “Journal  Officiel  de  St.  Petcrsbourg”  of  the  28th — 16th 
of  December,  1841;  10th  March,  1844,  and  from  the  {{ Journal 'de  l'ln- 
tcrieur”  of  1842  and  1843. 

“  The  sands,  carried  along  by  the  waters,  exhibit  an  uninterrupted  presence  of  gold 
over  the  surface  of  many  square  versts  :  as  for  instance  in  the  basin-  of  the  river  Grande 
Birussa,  on  the  confines  of  the  districts  of  Yenisseisk  and  Irkoutsk,  and  in  the  basins  of  the 
Upper  Tongouska,  Ouderei,  and  Pito,  which  water  the  former  of  these  districts.  Though 
these  riches  may  be  spoken  of  with  satisfaction,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  them,  much  expcnsei 
being  necessary,  and  workmen  being  obstinate. 

“  The  washings  of  the  gold  sands  in  Siberia,  which  are  here  spoken  of,  have  been 
extended  by  individuals, ’following  the  example  practised  by  those  employed  by  the  crown. 
With  the  exception  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  imperial  mines  of  Kolyvano- Vosk- 
ressensk  and  Nertchiiisk,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Baikal,  the  search  for  :  gold  in  all 
the  remainder  of  the  vast  extent  of  Siberia  has  been  abandoned  by  the  crown,  under  certain 
eruditions,  to  individuals.  The  speculators  had  long  wandered  in  the  deserts  of  that  country, 
had  long  embarked  their  capital,  and  lost  their  health  there;  but  at  length  their  perseverance 
triumphed,  gold  was  discovered,  and  operations  commenced  in  1829.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  this"  precious  metal  discovered  in  each 
year  from  1329  to  1840  ; 
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poods. 

1 

liv. 

zolot. 

poods. 

liv. 

zolot. 

1829 

10 

n.12 

1837 

.  132 

39 

5 

1830  . 

.  .  10 

22 

39 

1838  . 

.  193 

6 

47 

1831 

.  10 

4 

212 

1839 

.  183 

8 

16 

1832  . 

.  .  21 

37 

40 12 

1840  . 

.  .  255 

27  ' 

26 

1833 

36 

18 

8122 

1841 

.  358 

33 

14 

1834  . 

.  .  65 

19 

ss** 

1842  . 

.  ..  631 

5 

21 

1835 

.  92 

19 

1012 

1843 

.  933 

2 

10 

1836  . 

.  .  105 

9 

41 

The  total  produce  of  gold  in  Siberia,  and  in  the  Ural,  Roly  van  o  and  Ncrtchinsk,  during 
the  year  184.'!,  (according  to  the  “Journal  of  the  Interior”  St.  Petersburg,  10th  March, 
1844,)  amounted  to  1294  poods,  or  about  334  poods  more  than  in  1842  :  in  which  year  the 
total  produce  amounted  to  about  970  poods,  or  about  42,530  lbs.  troy,  in  valuc=l, 980, 2031. 
sterling;  and  the  1294  poods  in  1843,  to  the  value  of  about  2,633,045/.  sterling,  exclusive 
of  tbe  amount  concealed,  which  is  estimated  at  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
on  account  of  the  seigniorage  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  exacted  by  the  crown. 

Russian  Coal  Mines. — In  a  report  published  in  the  “  Official  Journal  of 
the  Interior,”  it  is  stated  that  several  of  the  most  extensive  coal  fields  in  the 
world  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  interior  of  Russia,  between 
the  Dnieper,  and  the  Upper  Don,  at  Kaluga  ;  also  in  the  Crimea. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PENINSULA  OK  APCIIERON  ON  THE -CASPIAN. 

Sacred  Fires,  Wells  of  Naptha,  Lakes  of  Salt,  extracted  from  an  official 
Russian  Report. — The  environs  of  Baltou,  on  the  Caspian,  the  ancient  fortress 
and  capital  of  the  Ghebcrs,  and  the  rocks  of  the  Peninsula  of  Apcheron,  are 
remarkably  interesting. 

This  peninsula  is  formed  by  tbe  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Caucasus:  its 
heights  and  cliffs  are  composed  of  chalky  rocks,  upon  which  here  and  there  repose 
masses  of  a  sort  of  brown  freestone.  The  chalky  rock  must  have  been  of  a  recent 
formation,  as  there  arc  discovered,  among  the  petrifications,  species  of  the  same 
kinds  of. fish  in  gre.at  numbers,  which  still  exist  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 

“  About  1000  poods  of  prepared  saffron  are  annually  exported  from  this  country,  and 
the  profits  arc  about  360,000  roubles.  The  culture  of  madder  has  been  of  much  less  im¬ 
portance,  very  seldom  exceeding  annually  a  total  of  300  poods. 

“  Rut  notwithstanding  the  bare  look  of  this  peninsula,  covered  with  rocks,  it  has  been 
celebrated  for  many  centuries,  in  all  the  eastern  countries,  as  a  sacred  soil,  and  to  which  the 
disci  pled  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  worships  still  make  pilgrimages,  to  adore  the  sacred 
fires,  which  issue  from  the  earth. 

“  The  consecrated  sanctuary  of  worship,  called  Atesehga,  is  at  the  north  of  Rakou,  at  a 
distance  of  1 2  versts  from  the  town,  near  the  village  of  Bakahany.  One  sees  a  kind  of 
small  temple  in  the  middle  of  a  quadrangular  court,  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  sacred  fire, 
worshipped  for  so  many  centuries,  appeal's  without  interruption,  from  the  top  of  four  chim¬ 
neys,  built  at  the  four  corners  of  the  edifice :  through  these  tubes  it  comes  from  the  earth. 
A  certain  number  of  small  cells  are  placed  against  the  wall ;  in  each  is  a  small  altar,  upon 
which  burns  the  flame  given  out  by  small  tubes  from  the  earth.  Some  small  idols  of 
metal,  some  shells,  and  some  stones  placed  near  the  altar,  are  the  objects  of  veneration  of 
the  believers  ;  but  furniture  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  except  a  few  old  carpets.  Anachorets, 
holy  men  in  the  eyes  of  the  professors  of  their  religion,  inhabit  these  cells,  and  their  whole 
life  is  given  to  prayer  and  meditation.  They  impose  upon  themselves  every  privation,  and 
their  only  garment  i.  piece  of  cloth,  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  up  ;  solitude  is  their 
first  duty,  and  they  do  not  even  assemble  at  the  hours  of  repast,  except  at  the  sound  of  a 
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trumpet,  or  rather,  a  large  shell  used  instead  of  that  instrument ;  they  quit  their  cells  only 
to  offer  up  their  prayers  together. 

In  1836  the  number  of  these  anchorets  or  hermits  amounted  to  1 1  ;  when  one  of  them 
dies  they  have  great  care  in  placing  the  body  of  the  deceased  immersed  in  butter,  (which 
is  well  known  they  only  use  for  religious  ceremonies)  in  a  kind  of  shallow  well,  dug  in  the 
court,  and  to  put  therein  the  inflammable  gas  of  which  the  well  is  soon  filled,  the  body  is 
thus  consumed  in  a  very  few  instants,  and  the  remaining  ashes  dispersed  in  the  air. 

“  The  nature  of  this  gas  which  escapes  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  proto-carburated  hydrogen, 
and  it  is  effectively  of  this  compound,  at  least  as  concerns  that  of  llakou  ;  according  to  the 
analysis  of  our  learned  chemist,  Mr.  Hess,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg, 
this  gas  is  composed  of  75.4  of  carbon,  and  24.6  of  hydrogen,  and  is  mixed  with  a  little 
vapour  of  naphtha. 

“  Not  far  from  the  village  of  Bakahany  there  have  been  worked,  for  a  number  of  years, 
inexhaustible  naphtha  pits,  which  must  be  ranked  with  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  the 
peninsula.  The  soil  secretes  in  many  places  sources  of  black  and  white  naphtha,  several 
similar  sources  nrc  found  oii  the  sides  of  mountains  ;  others  bubble  out  not  far  from  the 
shore,  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  pits  of  Pakahany  are  the  most  important.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  the  soil  is  composed  of  a ‘^stratum  of  day  partly  impregnated 
with  naphtha,  under  which  is  successively  a  stratum  of'brown  freestone,  containing  petrifi- 
cations,  one  of  bitumen  schiste,  then  one  of  sand,  and  under  this  a  stratum  of  bituminous 
schistc,  laying  on  a  mass  of  white  clay,  which  forms  the  veins  of  naphtha.  * 

“  On  an  extent  of  land  of  2  versts  200  .sagenes  of  length,  and  of  a  breadth  of  1 
verst  or  1  verst  200  sagenes  ;  there  have  been  excavated  6  large  pits  and  76  lesser  ones, 
several  of  these  are  not  deeper  than  1  sage  no,  3  feet :  whilst  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  less  than  13  sagenes,  6  feet,  or  97  English  feet  deep.  These  latter  are  the  most  rich; 
one  single  pit  produces  sometimes  140  poods  of  black  naphtha  in  24  hours,  whereas  one 
can  scarcely  get  6  or  8  lbs.  of  naphtha  from  the  other  pits  which  do  not  reach  the  strata  of 
white  clay.  All  of  them  are  covered  with  timber  or  mason's  work,  and  have  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone. 

“  One  of  the  many  sources  now  worked,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  having  its  entrance 
through  the  sea.  Put  the  point  where  it  opens  is  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  the  depth  of 
water  does  not  exceed  14  foot.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  drum  of  woodwork,  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  it  produces  up  to  1  j-  khalvar  (224  poods)  per  24  hours.  This  source 
is  the  only  one  belonging  to  a  private  individual,  all  the  others  belong  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

“The  16  pits  of  white  naphtha,  at  1 4  verst  from  the  village  of  Sourakbany,  resemble 
those  already  described,  only  the  openings  of  the  pits  are  narrower,  having  but  1  foot  in 
diameter,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  cover  them  when  they  are  not  worked,  to  prevent  tho 
evaporation  of  the  naphtha. 

“  In  general  these  sources  are  a  great  deal  more  abundant  in  the  fine  season,  and  in 
dry  weather  :  in  winter,  at  the  time  of  the  rainy  season,  and  particularly  when  the  north 
winds  blow  with  violence,  they  furnish  less  naphtha. 

“  The  total  annual  produce  amounts  to  237,600  poods  of  black  naphtha,  and  864  poods 
of  white  naphtha. 

“  We  cannot  finish  this  article  without  mentioning  the  salt  lakes  of  the  peninsula  of  Ap- 
chcron,  which  are  of  great  importance  to  this  part  of  the  empire.  They  are  ten  in  number  : 
the  most  considerable  of  which,  that  of  Masyr,  is  34  versts  by  2  and  24  of  breadth, 
and  is  15  versts  from  Bakou,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains.  The  water,  particu¬ 
larly  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  south-easterly,  deposits  beds  of  salt  from  2  to  3  inches 
deep.  Up  to  7500  khalvars  of  salt  is  yearly  taken  out;  the  lake  of  Tsyk  furnishes  near 
1000  poods ;  as  for  the  others,  they  have  not  yet  hecn  explored,  so  that  the  annual  quantity 
of  salt  produced  in  the  peninsula  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  150,000  poods ;  but 
i*  U  certain,  that  if  necessary,  they  could  furnish  up  to  550,000  poods.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

CRACO  W. 

AGRICULTURE,  TRADE,  &C. 

Tiie  position  of  tliis  small  republic  renders  it  convenient  to  introduce  here  all 
that  we  can  say  of  it  in  this  work.  The  surface  of  Cracow  is  generally  undulated,  and 
its  high  parts  are  small  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians.  The  Vistula  hounds  it 
on  the  south,  along  which  it  receives  small  rivers  from  the  north ;  one  of  these 
streams  bounds  Cracow  on  the  west.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  temperate. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  produces  sufficient  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  for  home 
consumption.  In  1834  there  were,  in  the  republic,  upwards  of  50,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  100,000  hogs.  There  are  no  serfs,  and  the  land  is  becoming  more 
and  more  subdivided  among  small  proprietors.  The  country  contains  mines  of 
coal,  zinc,  alum,  marble,  and  some  iron ;  and  there  are  quarries  of  marble  and 
building  stone. 

The  mines  of  Jaworzno  furnished,  in  1831,  upwards  of<.128,GG0  korsecs  of 
coal,  1/94  quintals  of  alum,  and  8744  quintals  of  zinc.  The  manufactories  of 
Cracow,  with  the  exception  of  breweries  and  distilleries,  are  not  worthy  of  notice. 
In  1831  there  were  produced  1,G60,000  litres  of  beer,  529,000  litres  of  brandy, 
1914  quintals  of  tobacco,  920  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  12,800  reams  of  paper, 
13,032  yards  of  linen  cloth,  with  some  minor  articles. 

The  average  annual  exports  amount  to  1,340,000  florins  (33,5007.);  imports 
to  2,200,000  florins  (54,400/.).  Next  to  Cracow,  the  principal  towns  are  Chrza- 
now,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Jews ;  and  Krzezowie,  famous  for  its  mineral  baths. 
The  city  of  Cracow  contains  an  university,  a  college,  a  school  of  arts,  an  academy 
of  painting,  a  public  library,  &c. 

The  budget  voted  for  the  three  years,  from  1838  to  1841,  fixed  the  annual 
revenue  and  expenditure  at  1,812,224  florins  (45,300/.).  The  state  coins  its  own 
money.  Its  armed  force  consists  of  ’ 410  infantry  and  40  mounted  gendarmes. 
The  population  of  the  city  in  1837  "'as  37,027,  of  whom  11,453  were  Jew’s.  It 
is  divided  into  three  sections :  one  of  which  is  the  Jews’  quarter. 

Remarks  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
Free  State  of  Cracow’. 

“  The  first  commercial  treaty  between  the  present  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the  free  state 
of  Cracow  was  signed  in  1822,  and  remained  in  force  during  the  10  years  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding,  In  virtue  of  tliis  treaty,  almost  all  the  raw  produce  of  the  free  state  was  admitted 
into  Poland  free  of  duty,  and  most  of  its  manufactures,  on  payment  of  various  sums  (by 
weight)  fixed  by  the  tariff  published  at  the  same  time.  This  treaty  also  guaranteed  to  Cra¬ 
cow  a  bonus  of  300,000  Polish  florins  (about  700/.)  annually,  on  condition  of  granting  to 
the  government  of  Poland  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  salt  within  the  limits  of  the  free  state: 
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— all  imports  from  Poland  were  received  duty  free,  of  course,  the  same  as  from  all  other 
countries.  The  kind  of  customs  union  thus  established  had  been  most  anxiously  sought, 
after  by  Poland,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  surreptitious  introduction  of  salt,  for  which 
illicit  trade  the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  mines  of  Wielieczka  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Cracow 
great  facilities,  and  rendered  almost  nugatory  the  lucrative  monopoly  in  that  article  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  government  of  Poland  in  its  own  territory. 

“  But  besides  the  important  advantage  of  preventing  such  losses,  the  Russo-Polish 
government  also  derived  considerable  direct  benefits  from  the  exercise  of  the  salt  monopoly 
within  the  free  states)  and  from  the  duties  levied  on  the  imports  from  Cracow;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  these  sources  produced  a  sum  considerably  exceeding  the  bonus  annually  paid 
to  Cracow,  even  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  a  central  bureau  at  Cracow  charged 
with  the  despatch  of  all  business  connected  with  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries, 
— which  expenses  Poland  had  offered  to  bear  alone  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  and 
poorer  state,  but,  doubtlessly  also  for  the  advantage  of  her  own  political  relations.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  essential  advantages  which  this  treaty  ceded  to  Poland,  it  appears  to  have 
stimulated  business,  at  Cracow,  and  the  annual  exports  from  thence  to  Poland  arc  estimated 
at  about  1,000,000  Polish  florins,  or  about  2.5,000/.* 

“  Upon  the  expiration  of  this  treaty,  in  1832,  the  then  president  of  the  senate  of  Cracow 
endeavoured  to  obtain  more  favourable  terms, for  his  country;  but  after  nearly  two  years’ 
negotiations,  he  was  at  last  .obliged  to  yield  to  political  intrigues.  A  new  treaty,  signed  in 
June,  1834,  to  remain  in  force  for  8  years,  was  merely  a  transcript  of  the  former 
one,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause  for  the  surrender  of  all  persons  accused  of  smuggling,  to 
be  tried  and  punished  by  the  Russo-Polish  tribunals,  which  condition  has  always  been  felt 
by  all  persons  in  the  free  state  to  be  highly  derogatory  to  its  own  supposed  independent 
government. 

“  Scarcely  had  this  new  treaty  been  concluded,  when  an  augmentation  of  6£  per  cent 
on  the  amount  of  all  imports  levied  in  Poland  was  decreed  by  the  government  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  order  to  cover  the  extraordinary -expenses  caused  by  the  insurrection  of  1830-31; 
and  this  augmentation  was  most  unjustly  extended  to  the  duties  agreed  upon,  by  formal 
treaty,  with  another  state.  All  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Cracow  proved  vain  ;  and  in 
1840  a  fresh  injustice  was  arbitrarily  inflicted,  whereby  the  commerce  of  Cracow  with  this 
country  has  been  almost  annihilated,  although  Poland  still'  vigorously  maintains  the  exor¬ 
cise  of  the  salt  monopoly  in  the  free  state.  In  the  year  just  mentioned,  the  mode  of  levying 
the  internal  tolls  in  Poland  was  changed,  and,  instead  of  the  previous  mode  of  collection 
at  various  points,  an  additional  duty'  (by  weight)  was  laid  upon  all  merchandize  on  their 
passing  the  frontiers,  or  on  their  arrival  at  Warsaw.  Some  few  articles  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life  pay  only  a  trifling  toll  ;  but  almost  every  thing  else,  and  amongst  them 
all  the  most  important  articles  of  commerce  between  Poland  and  Cracow  are  taxed  at-the 
rate  of  3  florins  (about  Is.  6d.)  per  Polish  quintal,  or  about  89  lbs.  British — a  sum  which  in 
many  instances  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  prime  cost  of  the  articles  themselves.  Thus 
all  ores  (except  lead),  and  almost  all  other  mineral  products  (including  coal,  alum,  fuller’s 
earth,  pipeclay,  &c.  &c.),  which  in  virtue  of  the  existing  treaty  ought  to  be  admitted  free, 
now  pay  a  duty  of  Is.  G<7.  per  quintal.: — packing-paper,  and  other  coarse  papers,  which 
formerly  paid  only  1.5  groschen  (1-id.)  per  quintal,  now  pay  Is.  7 id.,  and  wrought  stone, 
and  carpenters’  and  cabinetmakers’  work — all  of  which  are  important  articles  in  tbs  list  of 
Cracow  exports — now  pay  4  florins  2  groschen  (upwards  of  2d.)  per  quintal,  instead  of  6d., 
with  which  they  were  formerly  charged. 

“  This  arbitrary  increase  of  the  duties  on  merchandize,  under  the  pretext  of  its  being 
an  equivalent  only  for  the  tolls  formerly  paid,  is  doubly  unjust  towards  Cracow,  because  al¬ 
most  all  the  goods  sent  from  that  state  to  Poland  come  down  the  Vistula  to  Warsaw,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  injure  the  chaussccs  of  the  country;  but  hitherto  the  merchants  of  Cra¬ 
cow  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  redress  of  these  grievances,  and  they  fear  that,  even 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  existing  treaty  (on  31st  of  May  next),  no  substantial  relief  will 
be  afforded  them,  because,  neither  the  immediate  sufferers,  nor  the  government  which  ought 

*  The  whole  public  revenue  of  the  free  state  is  under  50,000/.  The  population  is  stated 
at  120,433  souls. 
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to  protect  them,  can  make  their  cause  known  to  those  who  might  be  willing  as  well  as 
able  to  assist  them,  by  countenance,  in  obtaining  justice  from  the  too-powerful  opponent 
they  have  to  encounter.” —  Warsaic,  March  2,  1842. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


TAXATION  AX'D  REVENUE  OF  RUSSIA. 

Tiie  taxation  and  revenue  of  Russia,  as  far  as  published  accounts  enable  us 
to  judge,  are  exceedingly  obscure. 

The  revenue  Is  derived  chiefly  from  the  following  sources :  viz. — 

1.  A  capitation  tax,  charged  on  all  male  serfs  and  certain  classes  of  freemen. 

2.  The  ohrolc,  or  rent  paid- by  all  male  serfs  on  crown  estates. 

3.  A  tax  of  1|  per  cent  on  the  declared  capital  of  the  merchants. 

4  The  customs  duties. 

5.  The  excise  on  spirits  sold.  In  old  Russia  the  government  reserves  to  itself 
a  monopoly  of  distilleries,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  the  produce  of  the 
distilleries  is  under  an  excise  duty.  The  nobility  may  distil  all  the  spirits  re¬ 
quired  for  their  establishments,  free  of  duty. 

6.  The  salt-mines  and  brine-springs  monopolized  by  government,  which 
sells  their  produce  at  the  rate  of  a  rouble  or  more  per  pood. 

7.  The  revenue  from  crown  mines,  and  the  duties  exacted  from  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  private  mines. 

8.  The  seignorage  on  coin. 

9.  Stamps,  licences,  &c.,  and  the  tax  laid  on  the  sale  of  immovable  property. 

10.  Miscellaneous  items,  such  as  the  sums  paid  by  the  nobles  to  be  exempted 
from  furnishing  recruits  for  the  army;  the  rent  of  crown  property,  let  on  lease  ; 
the  profits  of  crown  manufactures,  &c. 

The  taxes,  arc  partly  farmed  and  partly  collected  by  government  officers. 
There  is  in  every  government  a  council  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
finances. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  minister,  M.  Kankrin,  the  public  debt 
amounted,  in  1837,  to  956,333,574  roubles. 

There  must  be  other  revenues  to  a  great  amount  paid  to  the  emperor  from 
domains,  and  also  provincial  revenues  and  expenditure  s  but  the  actual  imperial 
revenue,  taking  the  five  years  ending  1839,  has  been  given  as  follows — calculating 
the  silver  rouble  at  3s.  2d.  sterling : 
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Customs  .........  £5,430,833 

Revenue' on  spirituous  liquors  .  .  '.  .  .  .3,319,166 

Commutations  paid  in  lieu  of  excise  on  brandy  .  .  .  1,137,500 

Poll-tax*  on  peasants  .......  3,097,500 

Ditto  on  merchants  and  burghers  .  •  •  .  .  1,125,833 

Revenue  of  crown  lands  ......  1,443,753 

Salt,  and  gold  and  silver  mines .  1,020,833 

Stamps  and  passports  ......  1,432,083 

Post-office  .........  255,214 


Average  total  .....£  18,262,715 

The  expenditure  during  the  peace  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  the  income. 

The  revenue,  as  stated  above,  derived  from  salt,  and  from  gold  and  silver 
mines,  is  supposed  to  be  greatly  underrated.  See  Gold  and  Silver  Mines, 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  1843,  including  an  increase  of  4,250,000  ster¬ 
ling  by  the  new  contract  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  is  estimated  by  the  minister 
of  finance  at  500,000,000  roubles,  or  28,000,000/.  sterling. 


Statement  of  the  amount  of  Customs  Revenue  received  by  the  government  of  Russia  on 
Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  that  country,  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  Great 
Rritain,  in  each  Year  from  1826  to  1835, 
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Statement  of  the  National  Debt  of  Russia  at  the  commencement  of  the  Year 
18.39,  and  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  National  Loan  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Banks,  in  the  Year  1838. 

AMOUNT  OP  NATIONAL  DEBT  ON  1ST  JANUARY,  1839. 

'  1 .  TEHMINAULE  DEBTS. 

(a)  Foreign— Dutch  : — 

The  first  loan  of  78,600,000  guilders  =  at  Is.  10,7.,  £7,205,000,  of  which  the 
portion  of  Russia  was — 

Dutch  guilders  .  .  40,100,000  =  £3,675,833 

The  second  loan  „  „  .  .  .  37,091,000  =  3,400,008 


Total  .  .  77,191,000  =  £7,075,841 

*  Tile  poll-tax  is  rated  as  follows  : — Peasants,  each,  3s,  2d. ;  burghers,  3s.  6 d.  Merchants, 
1st  class,  a  per  centage,  equal  to  an  average  of  about  105/.  per  annum  ;  2d  class,  42/. ;  .‘3d  class, 
20/. 
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( b )  Home : — 

Silver  roubles  .  ...  1,851,856  60  cop.  =  £  308,643 

Bank  notes  ....  140,692,712  28  „  =  6,669,653 

Total 

2.  INTERMINABLE  DEBTS. 

6  per  cent  in  gold  roubles  .  14,220  .  . 

„  silver  „  .  .  6,921,452  93-^  cop 

„  bank  notes,  roubles  .  230,267,871  . 

5  per  cent  in  silver  „  .  105,046,720  .  . 

Total . £29,628,939 

Total  of  terminable  and  interminable,  debts — 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  935,146,592  60  cop.  =  £44,530,790 

INTERMINABLE  DEBTS  REDEEMED  BY  TIIS  COMMISSION  UP  TO  1839. 

Of  the  6  per  cent  gold  roubles  .  .  8,700=  £  1,493 

„  silver  „  .  .  2,974,700=  495,783 

„  bank  notes,  roubles  61,651,980=  2,935,808 

Of  the  5  per  cent  silver  „  18,059,280=  3,009,880 

Total . £6,442,964 

VARIATIONS  IN  BALANCES  DURING  TIIE  YEAR' 1838. 

RECEIPTS. 

TnE  commission  for  the  discharge  of  debts  assigned  for  the  payment  of  debt  in  1838 — 
Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  68,948,597  99  cop.  =  £3,283,266 

Deduct  again  on  the  estimated  i  2,368,857  95  =  112,803 

rates  of  exchanges 

Amount  actually  received,  1 

which  was  left  in  the  iin-  >  66,579,740  4  „  =  £3,170,463 

perial  national  treasury  J 

This  sum,  after  exchanging  portions  of  it  for  specie,  and  adding  the  balance  from  1837, 
and  various  other  sums,  consisted  of — 

Ducats  .  .  .  .  793  .  .  =  £  396 

Gold  roubles  .  .  .  1,959  20  cop.  =  338 

Silver  „  .  .  .  10,243,738  98£  „  =  1,707,290 

Jiank  notes,  roubles  .  .  45,144,478  22  „  =  2,149,737 

Total  ....  £3,857,761 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

From  these  amounts  the  commission  employed  in  1838 — 

In  the  discharge  of  terminable  debts,  foreign 

and  home,  silver  roubles  .  ...  120,960  =£  20,160 

Bank  notes,' roubles  .  .  .  .  18,559,205=  883,772 

Total . £903,932  _ 

On  interminable  6  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  debts,  as  well  as  perpetual  income  paid  to  the 
bearers,  and  transferred  to  the  redemption  capitals — 

Gold  roubles  ....  1,596  20  cop.  =  £  274 

Silver  . .  8,124,950  67£  „  =  1,354,158 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  17,428,700  73  „  =  829,938 


£6,978,296 

=  £  2,441 

,=  1,153,575 

.=  10,965,136 

=  17,507,787 


Total 


£2,184,370 
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Paid  off  of  various  debts,  in  ready  money,  capital  and  interest — 

Silver  roubles  ....  370,847  19^  cop.  =  £61,808 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  2,015,793  58  „  =  95,990 

Total . £157,798 

Deducted  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission — 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  400,000  =  £19,047 

After  all  these  disbursements  there  remained,  for  1839,  of  the  various  sums — 

Ducats  ....  7.93  .  .  =  £  396 

Gold  roubles  .  .  .  .  363  .  .  =  62 

Silver  „  .  1,354,056  48 J  cop.  =  225,676 

Bank  notes,  roubles .  .  .  6,652,361  47  „  =  316,779 

Total . £542,913 


CAPITAL  FOIt  REDEEMING  INTERMINABLE  DEBTS  OF  TIIE  6  TER  CENT,  AND  THE  FIRST 
AND  SECOND  5  TER  CENT  LOANS. 

Tliis  capital  for  1838,  consisted,  with  the  balances  from  former  years,  with  the  perpetual 
income  on  the  capital  redeemed,  and  with  the  sums  returned  from  various  places  on 
the  debt  of  the  war  department,  not  called  for  by  the  creditors — 

Gold  roubles.  .  ,  .  5,283,455  9  cop.  =  £  883,217 

Silver .  8,727,526  67£  „  =  1,454,588 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  21,519,757  49^  „  =  1,024,7 50 

_  Total . £3,362,555 

Of  these,  after  deducting  the  disbursements  and  exchanges  in  1838,  there  remained  in  cash 
for  1839- 

Gold  roubles  .  .  .  .  5,282,187  9  cop.  =  £  883,005 

Silver  „  7,961,577  58£  „  =  1,326,929 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  19,201,683  48|  „  =  914,365 

Total . £3,124,299 

Which  includes  the  following  amounts  transferred  to  a  separate  account: 

Gold  roubles  ....  1,188,305  20  cop.  =  £198,645 

Silver  .  1,073,206  8£  „  =  178,867 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  12,743,538  55  ,,  =  606,835 

Total . £984,347 

CAPITAL  FOR  REDEEMING  TIIE  THIRD  5  TER  CENT  LOAN. 

This  capital  was  formed  in  1838,  in  the  following  manner:— (a)  Balance  remaining  from 
1837;  (5)  one  per  cent  for  discharging  the  capital;  and  (c)  perpetual  income  from 
the  capital  redeemed ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to — 

Silver  roubles .  369,081  50  cop.  =£61,513 

Paid  from  this  for  capital  of  billets,  drawn  by  lot — 

Silver  roubles  ....  285,500  .  .  =  47,583 

Balance  to  1839  „  .  .  ...  83,581  50  cop.  =  13,930 

Total  . . £61,513 

CAPITAL  FOR  REDEEMING  THE  FOURTn  5  PER  CENT  LOAN. 

This  capital  was  formed  in  the  samo  manner  as  shown  in  the  third  5  per  cent  loan,  and 
amounted  in  all  to — 

Silver  roubles  ....  288,675  47  cop.  =  £48,113 
Paid  from  this  sum  for  capital  of  billets,  drawn  by  lot — 

Silver  roubles .  262,500  .  =  £43,750 

Balance  to  1839  . .  26,175  47  cop.  =  4,363 


Total 


£48,113 
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THE  SEPARATE  AND  DISTINCT  CAPITAL. 

This  capital  was  formed  -  from_thc  sums  which  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  1822  and  1823, 
and  from  bullion  received  on  the  loan  of  1822  in  London  ;  and  consists  of — 

Gold  roubles  .  .  .  2,621,614  48^  cop.  =  £  450,036 

Silver  „  ....  1,905,971  784  „  =  317,662 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  5,313,010  59  „  =  253,000 


Total . £1,020,698 


IMPERIAL  NATIONAL  NOTE  BANK. 

Tiie  total  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1838  was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
years,  and  remained  unaltered  on  the  1st  of  January  1839,  being — 

Bank  notes,  roubles  ....  595,776,310  =:  £28,370,300 

CAPITAL  OF  TIIE  BANK  ON  1ST  JANUARY,  1829. 

Available  capital  — 

National  gold  roubles  .  .  .  12,425  24  cop.  =  £  2,133 

„  silver  „  .  .  .  540,812  564  „  =  90,135 

„  bank  notes,  roubles  .  17,186,345  4lJ  „  =  818,397 
Provisionary  „  ,,  .  1,000,000  =  47,619 

Total . •"  £958,284 

Reserve  capital,  formed  from  the  residues  of  profits  since  1832 — 

Gold  roubles  ....  549  70  cop.  =  £  94 


Silver  „  .  . 

.  !  195,981  464  » 

=  32,664 

Bank  notes,  roubles 

.  8,303,872  55  „ 

=  395,423 

Total 

£428,181 

Total  capital — 

Gold  roubles 

12,974  94  cop. 

=  £  2,227 

Silver  „  .  ... 

.  .  736,794  24  „ 

=  122,799 

Bank  notes,  roubles 

.  26,490,217  904  „ 

=  1,261,439 

Total 

£1,386,465 

DEPOSITS. 

Amount  remaining  (in  circulation)  from  1837  : 

1 .  From  various  government  offices— 

Silver  roubles  .  .  .  2,162,953  21  cop.  =  £  360,492 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  258,619,255  784  „  =  12,315,202 


Total . £  12,675,694 

Of  this  the  following  sums  were  from  the  commercial  bank  : 

Silver  roubles  .  .  .  2,162,951  76  cop.  =  £360,492 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  184,275,006  49  ,,  =  8,775,000 


Total . £9,135,492 

2.  From  private  individuals — 

Silver  roubles  ...  11  75  cop.  =  £  II  2 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  136,712,144  1  „  =  6,510,102 


£6,510,104 


Total  . 
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Amount  received  during  1838  : 

1 .  From  various  government  offices — 

Silver  roubles  .  .  8S9,105  65  cop.  =£  148,184 

Bank  notes,  roubles  '  .  .  46,009,782  63  „  =2,190,942 

Total  .  .  .  .  .’  .  £2,339,126 

Of  this  the  following  sums  were  from  the  commercial  bank  : 

Silver  roubles  .  ...  889,100  .  =£148,183 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  14,500,000  .  =  690,476 

Total 

2.  From  private  individuals 

Bank  notes,  roubles 
Amount  returned  during  183S  : 

1.  To  government  offices — 

Silver  roubles 
Bank  notes,  roubles 

Total . £1,125,060 

Of  which  belonged  to  the  commercial  bank — 

Silver  roubles  .  .  .  .  207,496  80  cop.  =  £  34,582 

2.  To  private  individuals — 

Silver  roubles  ....  90  cop. 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  40,676,099  52^  ,,  =  £1,936,957 

Amount  of  interest  paid  on  deposits  returned  and  added  to  the  capitals  remaining  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year — 

Silver  roubles  .  .  .  .  98,529  95  cop.  =  £  16,421 

^  Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  18,060,355  52|  „  =  860,017 

Total . £876,438 


AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSITS  REMAINING  IN  CIRCULATION  ON  1ST  JANUARY,  1839. 

1.  Belonging  to  government  offices — 

Silver  roubles  .  .  .  .  2,941,681  71  cop.  =  £  490,280 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .321,029,975  20£  „  =15,287,141 

Total  ....  £15,777,421 

Of  which  belonged  to  the  commercial  bank — 

Silver  roubles  .  .  .  .  2,941,676  6  cop.  =  £490,279 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .207,067,381  31  „  =  9,860,351 

Total  ....  £10,350,630 

2.  Belonging  to  private  individuals — 

Silver  roubles  .  •  .  .  '  10  95  cop.  =  £  2 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  136,267,672  19£„  =  6,488,936 

Total  .  .  .  .  £6,488,938 


,  LOANS  ON  SECURITIES. 

Amount  of  outstanding  claim  on  1st  January,  1838  : 

On  government  offices — 

Silver  roubles  ....  2,618,037  96  cop;  =  £  436,339 

Bank  notes,  roubles .  .  ■.  .  286,056,792  79  „  =13,621,752 


£838,659 


35,411,671  64  cop.  =  £1,686,270 


207,498  25  cop.  =£  34,583 
.  22,900,018  42  „  =  1,090,477 
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On  private  individuals — 

Gold  roubles  ....  12,767  22  cop.  =  £  2,192 

Silver  „  259,530  27$  „  =  43.255 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  147,695,741  87  „  =  7,033jl31 

.Total  .  .  .  .  £21,136,669 

Amount  of  new  loans  advanced  and  old  renewed  in  1838 — 

Silver  roubles  .  .  .  1,133,569  =  £  188,928 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  73,866,706  =  3,517,462 


Total  ....  £  3,706,390 
AMOUNT  OF  LOANS  RETURNED  TO  THE  BANK,  AND  INTEREST,. IN  1838. 


Capital — 

Gold  roubles 

959 

63  cop.  =  £  165 

Silver  „ 

.  .  450,710 

96  „  =  57,118 

Bank  notes,  roubles 

.  31,393,882 

71  „  =  1,494,947 

Interest — 

Gold  roubles  .  . 

.  .  1,022 

72  cop.  —  £  175 

Silver  „ 

156,630 

30  „  =  26,105 

Bauk  notes,  roubles 

.  .  23,188,481 

621  „  =  1,104,213 

Total  . 

£  2,700,723 

Amount  of  interest  received  oi 

i  loans  for  terms  of  15, 

26,  or  37  years — 

Silver  roubles 

150=  £  25 

Bank  notes,  roubles 

.  .  385,627  =  18,363 

Total  . 

.  £  18,388 

AMOUNT  OF  LC 

>ANS  OUTSTANDING  ON 

1ST  JANUARY,  1839. 

To  government  offices — 

Silver  roubles 

.  3,301,646 

93  cop.  =  £  550,274 

Bank  notes,  roubles 

.  .  318,203,332 

68  „  =  15,152,539 

To  private  individuals — 

Gold  roubles 

11,807 

59  cop.  =  £  2,021 

Silver  „ 

.  .  258,779 

341,  =  43,130 

Bank  notes,  roubles 

.  158,022,025 

261  „  =  7,524,858 

Total  . 

£  23,272,828 

Net  profits  of  the  bank  it 

i  1838 — 

Gold  roubles 

549 

70  cop.  =  £  94 

Silver  „ 

.  .  58,100 

35  „  =  .  9,683 

Bank  notes,  roubles 

.  5,147,264 

8f„  =  245,108 

Total  .  .  .  £  254,885 

Amount  retained  as  a  reserve,  being  the  interest  due  on  loans  up  to  1839,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  not  fixed,  and  depends  upon  time — 

Gold  roubles  •  ...  59  4  cop.  =  £  10 

Silver  „  .  .  .  .  23,063  58  „  =  3,844 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  4,972,524  34  „  =  236,787 

Total  .  ...  £  240,641 

The  general  gross  balance  of  the  loan  bank,  in  all  its  operations,  in  1838,  comprises— 
Silver  roubles  .  .  .  7,568,416  5  cop.  =£  l,26i,'402 

Bauk  notes,  roubles  .  .  703,249,800  45  „  =  33,488,085 

£  34,749,487 


Total 
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IMPERIAL  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  BANK,  ESTABLISHED  IN  1818. 

•  Capital,  roubles  .  .  30,000,000  =  £  1,428,571 

Amount  of  deposits  in  the  bauk  and  its  branches,  during  1838,  with  the  balance  from 
1837: 

For  transfers — 


Silver  roubles 

1,377,156 

57  cop.  =  £  229,556 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  . 

92,381,344 

1  „  =  4,399,111 

Exchequer  bills  „ 

For  interest  converted — 

323,250 

0  „  =  15,393 

Gold  roubles 

735,030 

0  „  =  126,180 

Silver  „  . 

13,403J501 

7  „  =  2,233,917 

Bank  notes,  roubles  . 

321,13?*®3 

10  „  =  15,292,104 

Total 

Total  amount  of  capital  and  deposits — 

.  £  22,296,231 

Bank  notes,  roubles 

433,838,787 

11  cop.  =  £21,135,180 

Silver  specie  „  .  .  . 

15,515,687 

64  „  =  2,585,948 

Amount  of  transfer  deposits  returned  in 

Total 

1838  • 

£  23,721,128 

Silver  roubles 

.  1,187,060 

44  cop.  =  £  197,843 

Bank  notes,  roubles  . 

.  91,823,308 

70  „  =  4,372,538 

Exchequer  bills 

174,750 

.  =  8,321 

Total 

.  £4,578,702 

Amount  of  assignments  made  from  one  town  to  another,  in  1838 — 

Roubles .  55, 327,450  24  cop.  =  £2,634,640 

Amount  of  assignments  discounted  in  1838 — 

Roubles  ....  18,464,470  71  cop.  =  £  879,260 

Amount  of  deposits  bearing  interest  returned  in  1838 — 

Silver  roubles  .  .  .  2,187,694  1  cop.  =  £  364,616 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  .  83,267,519  33  „  =  3,965,119 

Bills  discounted  .  .  .  59,786,778  21  =  2,846,990 


Total . £7,176,725 

Amount  of  advances  on  securities  on  goods — 

Roubles  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,429,173  =  £  68,056 

On  bank  billets  and  obligations  of  the  commission  for  the  discharge  of  the  public  debts  and 
the  Polish  loans — 

Roubles  .  .  .  .  .  15,571,149  78  cop.  =  £741,483 

Renewed  loan  to  the  imperial  treasury  on  security  of  copper  money — 

Roubles .  .  22, 000,000  =  £1,047,619 

Discounted  billets  of  the  loan  bank — 

Roubles .  3,500,000  =  £  166,666 

Gross  amount  of  operations  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  in  1838 — 

Bank  notes,  roubles  .  .  1,185,092,637  43  cop.  =  £56,432,982 
Silver  specie  „  .  .  22,847,610  63  „  =  3,807,935 

Total  .  .  .  £60,240,917 

Net  profits  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  in  1838 — 

Roubles .  3,033,169  27  cop.  =  £  14,436 

Amount  of  reserve  capital  on  1st  January,  1839 — 

Roubles .  2,284,042  76  cop.  =  £108,764 
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Remarks  01*  the  Loan  Banks  instituted  in  favour  of  the  Crown  Peasants. 
Extracted  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Journal. 

“  Among  the  dispositions  made  by  the  administration  of.  the  land,  which,  belonging  to 
the  crown,  arc  distinguished  by  the  name  of  appanaged  land ,  for  the  purpose  of  securihg 
the  wellbeing  of  the  peasants  placed  under  its  direction.  The  establishment  of  several 
loan  hanks,  destined  exclusively  to  offer  to  this  class  the  succour  which  it  may  want  for  the 
interest  of  its  industry,  and  the  organization  of  a  fire  insurance  office,  ment  to  be  cited, 
on  account  of  the  results  obtained  in  a  very  short  period. 

“  Since  some  years,  the  loan  banks,  to  which  the  administration  had  assigned  a  capital 
of  300,000  roubles  paper  money,  were  in  activity,  among  the  appanaged  lands  situated 
in  the  governments  of  Saratoff,  Simbirsk,  Vladimir,  and  Viatka,  in  1841  :  the  .  capital 
already  mentioned,  having  augmented  by  74,142  r.  85-|  cop.  sil.  taken,  as  the  first  sum,  on 
the  capital  of  the  peasants.  Similar  establishments  were  organized  in  the  governments  of 
Kostroma,  Nijnei-Novgorod,  Vologda,  and  Archangel,  and  everywhere  the  transfers  of 
these  banks  have  become  so  active,  that  the  total  of  the  sums  confided  to  them  increased 
the  interests  of  several  years,  and  arc  constantly  in  circulation. 

On  account  of  a  wise  disposition  of  the  rules,  by  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  advance 
more  than  150  r.  silver  to  the  same  person  ;  the  terms  offer  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  in 
order  to  render  these  establishments  still  more  useful,  it  was  decreed,  in  1842,  that 
in  future  the  peasants  will  have  the  privilege  of  placing  their  disposable  capital  at  interest. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  some  time  would  be  necessary  before  these  facilities 
would  be  appreciated  by  the  peasants :  but  a  beginning  was  .made ;  and  in  four  villages 
several  peasants  deposited  in  the  bank  sums  which  amounted  together  to  1430  r.  silver. 

“As  to  the  fire  insurance,  it  has  taken  a  rapid  development.  At  the  end  of  1841,  the 
number  of  peasant  houses  insured  amounted  to  23,000 ;  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year  it  increased  to  40,450,  valued  at  1,436,000  r.  silver,  so  that  in  several  villages  more 
than  one-half  of  the  habitations  are  insured.  The  premiums  for  insuring  amounts  to 
18,000  r.  silver,  whereas  the  indemnities  paid  for  313  burnt  houses  amounted  to  only 
1 1,000  r.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  fires  become  less  numerous  in  proportion  as 
the  villages  are  better  disposed,  and  provided  with  implements  necessary  in  case  of  accident. 
In  the  villages  of  the  government  of  Archangel  especially,  where  there  are  counted  7736 
peasant  farms,  not  one  of  them  had  been  burnt  in  1842.” 

Extract  from  an  Ukase  for  issuing  Bank  Notes  in  Russia,  to  the  Amount  of 
30,000,000  silver  roubles. 

“  Nicholas,  by  the  grace  of  God  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  &c.  &c. 

“  Wishing  to  facilitate  the  transactions  at  the  several  banking  establishments  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  at  the  same  time  to  concentrate  and  render  more  intelligible  the  various  denomina¬ 
tions  of  paper  money  easily  transportable,  and  that  is  at  present  in  circulation  ;  and  judging 
it  advisable,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  create  such  a  new  description  of  the  like  money  as  may  bear 
accurate  and  complete  guarantee  for  its  respective  values;  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of 
the  council  of  the  empire,  we  have  ordained  as  follows  : 

“  I.  Within  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  this  manifesto,  the  deposit  hanks  at  the  Found¬ 
ling  Hospital  ( Hospice  dc.s  Enfans  Trouves')  and  the  Imperial  Loan  Bank,  shall  be  autho¬ 
rized  to  make,  under  security  of 'mortgages  upon  fixed  property,  advances  in  *  billets  de 
credit  ’  (bank  notes  of  the  value  of  50  silver  roubles  each).  These  notes  are  to  be  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  form.  The  minister  of  finance  will  submit  model  notes  to  the  directing  senate,  and  will 
also  forward  similar  models  to  all  the  ministers,  as  well  as  to  the  chief  departments  of  the 
empire,  and  to  the  finance  chambers.  These  model  notes  shall  be  exhibited  and  placarded 
in  all  the  commercial  exchanges. 

“  II.  The  value  of  these  notes  to  be  brought  into  circulation  shall  amount  to  30,000,000 
silver  roubles  ;  of  which  15,000,000  arc  allotted  to  the  treasury  of  the  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Moscow,  8,000,000  to  the  Deposit  Bank  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  7,000,000  to  the 
Loan  Bank. 

“  III.  The  payment  of  these  notes,  and  their  ready  conversion  into  bullion,  in  confor- 
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mity  with  Art.  V.  of  the  present  manifesto,  shall  be  guaranteed  by  all  the  banking  and 
credit  establishments  in  the  empire. 

“  LV.  They  shall  be  circulated  throughout  the  empire  on  the  same  terms  as  silver 
money. 

“  V.  The  exchange  of  these  notes  for  metallic  currency,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bearers, 
shall  take  place  either  at  the  bank  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  or  at  the  Loan  Bank,  without 
any  restriction  as  to  the  amount  presented,  or  distinction  as  to  the  establishment  from 
whence  the  notes  presented  have  issued.  Moreover,  to  ensure  a  punctual  performance  of 
such  obligations,  both  the  Deposit  Bank  and  the  Loan  Bank,  whenever  they  issue  these 
notes,  shall  place,  in  a  special  chest  for  this  purpose  provided,  an  amount  of  metallic  cur¬ 
rency,  equal  in  value  to  at  least  one-sixteenth  part  of  that  of  the  paper  money  issued. 

“  VI.  And  in  order  still  further  to  facilitate  the  payment  in  bullion  of  such  paper  money, 
all  the  district  treasuries  shall  be  obliged  to  exchange  these  notes  for  metallic  currency, 
up  to  the  value  of  100  silver  roubles. 

“  VII.  The  funds  of  exchange  and  the  amount  of  notes,  whether  in  circulation  or  not, 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  council  of  establishments  of  credit.  Besides  a  monthly 
revision  of  its  concerns,  which  each  bank  is  obliged  to  make,  there  shall  be  twice  in  the  year 
a  general  revision,  by  the  same  authorities,  of  such  accounts;  viz.,  at  the  Deposit  Bank  of 
St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Loan  Bank,  and  also  at  the  Moscow  Bank.  At  the  latter  by  three 
senators  nominated  by  the  minister  of  justice,  acting  in  concert  with  the  mar6clial  of  the 
nobility  of  the  government,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  accounts,  after  being  revised 
by  these  functionaries,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  beforenamed  council. 

“  VIII.  The  exchange  of  old  notes,  out  of  use,  for  new  ones,  shall  be  regulated 
according  to  established  custom.  '  ’  , 

“  IX.  These  ‘  billets  de  credit '  may  be  transmitted  by  post,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  notes  ( billets  de  la  caisse  de  depot),  i.  e.  by  paying  the  requisite  security  and  the  price 
of  postage. 

“X.  The  exportation  and  importation  of  these  ‘  billets  de  credit'  is  prohibited  by  the 
custom-house  regulations  now  in  force  with  respect  to  the  ‘  billets  de  la  caisse  de  d<pot' 

“  XI.  "Forgery  of  the  above  will  be  by  law  punished  in  the  same  manner,  and  attended 
with  the  like  penalties,  which  attach  to  the  counterfeiting  any  state  papers. — Done  at  Pe- 
terhoff,  1st  July,  1841.” 

An  increase  of  the  duties  on  stamps  was  promulgated  at  the  same  time. 

In  1842  the  contract  for  the  brandy  monopoly,  which  has  always  been  farmed,  • 
was  about  to  expire ;  and  there  being  a  great  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  finance  turned  the  circumstance  of  the  nearly  expired  contract  so  far*to 
account,  by  competition  for  it,  that  a  sum  has  been  agreed  to  for  its  renewal, 
which  will,  it  is  said,  yield  the  Russian  treasury  about  7  millions  sterling  annu¬ 
ally,  instead  of  millions  sterling. 

Banks. — During  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  Second  three  different  banks 
were  established  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
the  Aid  Bank  and  Bill  Discount  Office  were  instituted. 

1.  The  Loan  Bank  or  Lombard ,  or  Russian,  Mont  de  Piete,  was  established 
on  the  ground  that  the  profits  of  it  should  belong  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Foundling 
Hospital;  and,  according  to  an  ukase  of  the  empress  in  1772,  to  prevent  the 
usury  and  oppression  to  which  the  poor  were  exposed.  By  its  constitution  it  was 
to  lend  on  gold  and  silver,  three-fourths  of  the  value,  on  other  metals  half  the 
value,  and  on  jewels  as  much  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  allow,  an 
estimation  being  made  by  sworn  appraisers.  The  rate  of  interest  was  regulated 
and  established  in  1786  throughout  the  empire  at  5  per  cent.  One  year’s  in- 
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terest  being  taken  in  advance;  pledges  forfeited  to  be  publicly  sold,  and  what 
they  produced  more  than  what  the  capital  advanced,  the  interest  due,  and  the 
charges  amount  to,  to  be  returned  to  the  owners.  Money  might  also  be  depo¬ 
sited  in  this  bank  for  which  no  interest  was  to  be  received,  and  on  two  days’  no¬ 
tice  it  could  be  withdrawn.  If  monies  were  paid  into  the  bank,  and  a  declaration 
made  that  the  same  should  remain  a  year  or  longer,  and  that  three  months’  notice 
would  be  given  when  intended  to  be  taken  out,  then  the  lawful  interest  on  the 
capital  is  allowed,  payable  in  the  same  sort  of  money  as  that  which  was  put  into 
the  bank,  as  is  likewise  the  capital  when  withdrawn.  With  various  modifications 
this  great  pawning  depot  still  carries  on  its  operations. 

2.  The  Imperial  National  Note  Bank. — This  was  originally  called  The  Assig¬ 
nation  Bank ,  and  was  established  by  the  empress  in  1768  for  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  which  was  opened  in  1/70  ;  afterwards,  in  many  government  towns  bank- 
comptoirs  were  established,  where,  likewise,  on  paying  copper  money,  assigna¬ 
tions  were  issued  of  25,  50,  and  100  roubles,  paying  the  assignations,  when  pre¬ 
sented  again  with  copper  money. 

In  1786  this  bank  was  changed  into  a  Reichs  (imperial)  Assignation  bank  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  notes  issued  were  decreed  to  be  on  white,  red,  and  blue 
paper,  manufactured  for  the  purpose;  the  blue  for  5,  the  red  for  10,  and  the 
white  for  25,  50,  and  100  roubles  each.  The  colours  were  to  enable  the  great  body 
of  Russian  subjects  and  serfs  who  could  not  read,  to  know  the  value  of  the 
notes  by  the  special  colour  of  each.  When  this  bank  was  converted  into  an  im¬ 
perial  establishment,  the  former  old  assignations  were,  all  called  in  and  exchanged 
.  for  new  ones.  . 

-  The  Loan  Bunk,  for  the  nobility  and  the  towns,  was  established  by  Catherine 
the  Second  also,  in  1786.  Its  purpose  is  to  lend  to  the  nobility  on  landed  property, 
or  on  male  peasants  (serfs),  according  to  the  revision-register  of  1781,  taking  each 
head  at  40  roubles.  Its  intention  was  for  assisting  the  nobility  and  promoting 
payment  of  debts,  and  the  improvement  of  their  estates :  the  emission,  for  this 
purpose,  was  limited  to  22,000,000;  and  a  sum  of  11,000,000  was  appropriated 
for  lending  on  stone  and  brick  houses  in  towns,  and  grounds  adjacent ;  the  loans 
were  made  in  bank  assignats,  which  very  much  encouraged  their  circulation.  To 
this  bank  was  annexed  an  assurance  against  fire,  for  the  houses,  &c.,  on  which, 
it  made  advances,  and  on  other  property. 

The  Aid  Bank  was  established  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  by  an  ukase,  dated  the 
27tli  of  December,  1797,  commencing  its  operations  on  the  1st  of  March  follow¬ 
ing:  it  was  rather  novel  in  its  nature,  and  not  very  satisfactory  in  its  operations. 

Discount  Office. — A  discount  office,  for  the  advance  of  money  upon  bills  and 
Russian  products  ;  and  also  of  an  insurance  office  (exclusive  of  the  Imperial 
Assignation  Bank),  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  such  goods  upon  which  advances 
must  be  made,  were  established  by  an  ukase  of  18th  of  December,  1797- 
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College  of  Commerce. — On  this  principal,  the  Russian  government  have,  at 
St.  Petersburg  a  college  of  commerce,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  directors, 
with  a  president,  who  take  into  consideration,  and  under  their  direction,  every 
thing  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  empire ;  and  to  that  board  applications  were  at 
all  times  to  be  directed.  It  has  the  control  of  the  brackers,  brokers,  and  every 
department  connected  with  commerce;  in  matters  of  dispute,  it  acts,  likewise, 
in  a  judicial  capacity;  and  the  only  appeal  from  its  decision,  in  case  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  either  party,  is  to  the  senate,  where  200  roubles  must  be  depo¬ 
sited  :  a  certificate  being  produced  from  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  that  the 
deposit  is  made,  when  the  requisite  documents  are  given  from  the  college  of 
commerce,  and  proceedings  commence  in  the  superior  court. 

It  is  through  this  college,  that  the  English  have  the  privilege,  specially 
provided  for  by  treaty,  to  appeal  in  cases  of  dispute,  or  for  redress  from  the 
Russian  subject;  and  through  this  channel  only  it  is,  that  the  native  subject 
must  apply  for  redress  against  the  British  merchants;  amongst  whom,  if  any 
disputes  or  controversies  arise,  the  directors  of  the  college  of  commerce,  very 
wisely  order  it  for  arbitration  among  the  British  merchants,  who  arc  selected 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Brackers. — “  The  principal  articles  of  Russian  exportation,  must  be  examined  or 
bracked  by  competent  sworn  brackers.  For  this  purpose,  in  1790,  sixteen  Russian  and 
fourteen  foreign  brackers  for  hemp,  five  Russian  and  three  German  for  tallow  and  oil, 
four  Russian  and  three  German  for  herrings  (the  Russian  herring-brackers  also  brack  ca¬ 
viare  and  isinglass),  one  Russian  and  two  German  for  tobacco,  five  Russian  and  three 
German  for  yufts,  two  Russian  and  one  German  for  horsehair  and  hogs'  bristles,  one 
Russian  and  two  German  for  harcskins,  were  appointed. 

“  Such  are  the  excellent  regulations  relating  to  the  brackers,  that  if,  through  any  ne¬ 
glect  or  fraud,  an  inferior  quality  is  passed  which  ought  not  to  be,  the  bracker,  whose  name 
is  affixed  on  some  articles,  and  especially  appointed  for  others,  is  liable  to  a  very  severe 
punishment  as  soon  as  the  proof  is  produced,  so  that  a  precaution  like  the  one  mentioned 
prevents  the  possibility  of  an  inferior  article  being  substituted  for  the  real  one,  and' every 
merchant  is  sure  that  what  he  purchases  is  the  very  article  he  agrees  for. 

“  The  merchant,  in  his  purchases,  has  only  to,  settle  with  a  broker,  who  is  likewise 
approved  by  the  college  of  commerce,  and  who  makes  a  contract  betwixt  the  buyer  and 
seller.  The  goods  are  received  and  the  business  is  despatched. 

“  The  articles  subject  to  brack  are  * 

“  Hemp,  flax,  tallow',  hides,  yufts,  isinglass,  glue,  caviare,  harcskins,  bristles,  wax,  cow- 
hair,  horsehair,  linseed,  hempseed,  and  train-oil,  tobacco,  rhubarb,  masts,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  saltpetre,  castor  of  beaver,  &c.  &c. 

“  A  certain  rate  is  fixed  to  be  paid  to  the  bracker  by  the  purchaser  which  is  very  rea¬ 
sonable.” — Oddy's  European  Commerce. 

*  Some  articles  are  stamped  ;  for  instance,  the  casks  witli  tallow  and  oil ;  flax  with  a  leaden 
tally  annexed  by  a  string ;  hemp  in  the  inside  of  the  bales  by  a  wooden  tally,  with  the  bracker’s 
name  written  thereon. 
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MISCELL  A  NEOUS  STATERI  ENTS . 

New  Change  of  Currencies. — In  virtue  of  an 'Imperial  Ukase,  issued  under 
date,  1st  June,  1843,  the  old  bank  notes  shall,  from  the  1st  November  next,  be 
gradually  exchanged  against  new  notes  stipulated  in  silver  roubles,  at  the  rate  of 
3£  roubles  paper  for  1  silver  rouble;  and  for  the  redemption  in  specie  of  these 
new  silver  notes  at  any  time,  a  cash  fund  of  at  least  onc-sixth  part  of  the  amount 
of  new  silver  notes  circulating  will  be  assigned. 

Additional  Charges  on  Ships  at  Cronsladl. — The  following  tax  has  been  laid 
on  all  shipping,  both  foreign  and  Russian,  for  the  use  of  the  cook-house,  applying 
the  amount  to  the  profit  of  the  town  of  Cronstadt : 

“  Every  vessel  trading  to  this  port  is  to  be  charged  3  copecs  silver  per  last  each  voyage. 
Every  coaster,  with  one  mast,  2  roubles  silver ;  and  with  two  or  three  masts,  3  roubles  silver, 
for  one  summer.  r‘ 

“  Every  vodoyick,  or  decked  boat,  employed  in  carrying  iron  and  deals,  50  copecs  silver 
each  voyage. 

“  Every  cutter  employed  in  transporting  goods,  li  rouble  for  one  summer. 

“  Every  ship  proceeding  on  to  St.  Petersburg,  without  entering  this  harbour,  is  exempted 
from  paying. 

“  Taking  the  tonnage  of  last  year  as  a  criterion,  the  British  ships  (74,238  lasts)  would 
produce,  at  3  copecs,  2227  roubles  14  copecs  silver,  or  7794  roubles  99  copecs  copper,  equal 
to  3607.” — Cronstadt,  1 7 th  July,  1 841. 

THE  mUTISII  RUSSIAN  COMPANV. 

A  Russian  company  was  first'  projected  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Its  charter  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1566. 

It  had  its  rise  from  adventurers,  who  were  sent  in  three  vessels  to  discover  new  countries, 
and  to  find  out  a  north-east  passage  to  China  ;  these  falling  into  the  White  Sea,  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  port  of  Archangel,  were  well  received  by  the  Moscovites,  and  on  their  return  soli¬ 
cited  letters  patent  to  secure  the  commerce  of  Russia,  for  which  purpose  they  had  formed  an 
association. 

A  charter  was  first  granted  by  Mary,  in  1555,  in  which  the  association  was  declared  a 
‘  hod)/  politick,'  under  the  name  of  the  ‘  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England,  for 
the  Discovery  of  Lands,  Territories,  Islands,  8cc.,  unknown  or  unfrequented.’ 

This  charter  was  altered  and  confirmed  by  Elizabeth,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  guarded. 

This  company  existed  with  reputation  for  nearly  a  century,  till  the  time  of  the  civil  war 
in  England,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Czar,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  expelled  all 
the  English  from  his  dominions.  After  the  restoration,  the  company  re-established  part  of 
their  commerce  at  Archangel;  but  in  the  interim  the  Dutch  had  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
country.  It  then  continued,  and  still  exists,  as  a  regulated  company ;  that  is,  each  member 
trades  on  his  own  account,  only  paying  an  admission  fee ;  and  maintaining  certain  regula¬ 
tions  for  managing  the  trade  at  St.  Petersburg,  &c.  &c. 
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Table  of  Duties,  payable  to  the  Russian  Company,  on  Goods  imported  fi 
"■  the  Ports  of  St.  Petersburg,  Cronstadt,  Narva,  Onega,  and  Archangel. 

ARTICLE 


ARTICLES. 

Ashes, pot  and  pearl . . 

Aniseed  . 

Books  bound . 

Bristles  . 

Canthnridcs . 

Caviare 


Copper 

Cordage  . 

Corn ;  viz.,  wheat  . 

—  of  any  description . 

Castorcum  . 

Feathers  for  beds . 

Flax  . 

Glue  . . 

Hair,  cow  or  ox  . 

Hides,  dry  undressed  . 

—  red  or  Moscovy . 

Isinglass  . 

Junk  and  rope  . 

Linen  £ 

Mats  . 

Fitch  and  tar . 

Rhubirb 

Rope  and  junk  . 

Resin . 

Saltpetre . 

Seed  (excepting  aniseed)  . 

Goods  not  rated  m  this  tariff  a; 
ration  of  the  importer. 


...timber  of  40  skins 


Bearskins... 

Armines  01 
Calabar 
Foxskins  . 

Sables  . . . timber 

Wolfskins  . 

Uarcskms  . 1000 

Swanskins  . piece 

'I  allow  . ton 

Tongues . loo 

'low  . ton 

Wax,  bees’ . cwt. 

Wool  . do. 

Balks,  above  5  inches  square . 120 

—  under  ditto  . do. 

Battens  . do. 

Clap  boards  . do. 

Beils  do. 

Firewood  . .....fathom 

hir  timber  . load- 

Handspikes  . 120 

Lathwood . fathom 

Masts,  great . each 

—  middle  and  small  .  do. 

Oars  . 120 

Oak  boards  . x . do. 

Oak  plank  . £. . load 

Oak  timber . .’ . 7......  do. 

Filling  boards  . 120 

‘■'P  irs  do. 

.  Staves  . do. 

I  Wainscot  logs  . load 

c-cightli  per  cent,  according  to  the  value  on  the  < 
THOMAS  COFE,  Secretary. 


FOREIGN  AND  RUSSIAN  MERCHANTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

Manifesto  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  regard  to  Merchants. — “  Tiie  annals  of  our 
country  testify  how  highly  the  body  of  Russian  merchants,  while  enriching  the  empire  with 
the  fruits  of  commerce,  have  adorned  themselves  with  the  characteristic  virtues  of  good  citi¬ 
zens.  Since  our  accession,  we  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the  meritorious  examples 
their  conduct  has  afforded.  'We  have  observed  through  every  mercantile  class,  proofs  of 
noble  liberality,  of  patriotism,  and  of  particular  attachment  to  our  person  ;  we  have  derived 
the  most  heartfelt  joy  from  the  sentiments  with  which  they  have  shown  themselves  inspired ; 
and  upon  the  most  eminent  of  their  order  rewards  have  been  conferred  from  the  throne,  and 
distinctions  proportioned  to  their  deserts.  Rut 'these  distinctions,  however  honourable  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  do  not  suffice  for  the  exaltation  of  their  whole  order. 

“The  general  character  and  title  of  this  order  merit  from  us  some  general  mark  of 
respect;  some  general  advancement  iu  the  scale  of  public  estimation.  A  fresh  memorial  is 
required,  to  define  its  existence  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 

“  Steady  in  this  persuasion,  we  now  grant  and  confirm  for  ever  to  our  faithful  body  of 
merchants,  new  privileges  and  distinctions,  and  new  means  for  the  extension  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  their  commercial  undertakings,  on  the  principles  established  below  : 


I.  OF  MERCANTILE  PARTNERSHIPS  OR  COMPANIES. 

“  Art.  I. — It  is  our  wish  that  the  faithful  body  of  merchants  should  (principally  with  a 
view  of  increasing  their  consequence  in  foreign  trade)  hereafter  carry  on  business  under  the 
forms,  of  partnership.  No  person,  however,  is  compelled  thereto  by  law,  which  only  recom¬ 
mends  this  new  line  to  notice. 
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“  The  form  of  partnership  shall  by  law  be  twofold.  1st,  full  partnership;  2d,  a  partner* 
ship  in  trust.  There  is,  besides  these  two,  a  kind  of  partnership  by  shares,  composed  of 
several  persons  singly  contributing  certain  sums,  a  fixed  number  whereof  constitute  the  joint 
stock.  Rut  as  its  object  is  to  promote  important  schemes  of  public  establishments,  tliis  sort 
of  company  must  be  confined  to  the  sovereign,  not  directly  appertaining  to  the  mercantile 
world. 

“  Art.  2. — A  full  partnership  consists  of  two  or  more  partners  inscribed  in  like  guilds, 
agreeing  to  trade  in  common,  under  their  common  names.  This  is  denominated  a  mer¬ 
cantile  house,  under  their  names  or  firm  ;  the  partners  in  this  house  answer  for  all  its 
debts,  jointly  and  severally,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  fixed  and  moveable  property.  The 
mutual  conditions  between  the  partners,  their  engagements  with  others  under  their  common 
firm,  the  term  of  continuance  and  of  the  dissolution  of  their  partnership,  are  all  left  to  be  . 
settled  by  mutual  contract. 

“  The  contract  concluded  between  the  partners  in  the  commencement  of  their  concerns, 
if  not  incompatible  with  any  fundamental  principles  here  established,  or  with  the  civil  and 
commercial  rights  of  the  public,  shall  have  the  force  of  law. 

.  “  Art.  3. — A  partnership  in  trust,  consists  of  one  or  more  partners  of  the  same  guild, 
with  the  addition  of  one  or  more  subscribers,  who  intrust  the  former  with  certain  sums  out 
of  their  own  property,  to  be  employed  in  trade  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion.  This  is 
denominated  a  mercantile  house,  under  the  name  of  Partners  and  Co.  The  partners  in  this 
kind  of  house  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  laid  down  for  full  partnerships  by  Art.  2.  In 
regard  to  subscribers,  the  two  following  are  added  : 

“  a.  A  subscriber  who  gives  his  capital  in  trust,  answers,  in  case  of  failure,  only  for  the 
amount  of  his  subscription.  ,, 

“  b.  A  subscriber  can,  in  that  capacity,  make  no  engagement  for  the  trading  firm. 

“  Although  partners  ought  to  be  severally  inscribed  in  the  same  or  like  guilds,  yet  father 
and  son,  or  grandson  in  the  male  line,  and  two  brothers  with  one  another,  may  open  ajoint 
commercial  house,  provided  one  of  them,  the  eldest,  pays  the  tax  on  the  capital  to  the  guild. 
Other  children  and  relations  who  cannot  be  partners  in  the  same  house,  without  being  indi¬ 
vidually  inscribed  in  the  same  or  like  guild,  may  be  subscribers  to  the  house,  but  the  quality 
of  subscribers  does  not  determine  the  nature  of  their  possession  or  calling. 

“  A  partner  in  one  mercantile  house  cannot  become  a  partner  in  another ;  because,  by 
Art.  2,  a  partner  is  responsible  with  bis  whole  property,  for  the  debts  of  one  house. 

“  Art.  5. — A  mercantile  house,  of  either  description,  dates  its  civil  and  commercial  exist¬ 
ence  from  the  time  of  presenting  an  extract  of  its  copartnership  terms  to  'the*  magistracy 
and  dome,  and  of  notifying  its  establishment  to  its  commercial  friends,  by  printed  circulars. 
The  said  extract  must  specify — 

“  a.  The  nature  of  the  partnership,  whether  full,  or  on  trust. 

“  b.  The  Christian  name,  country,  family  name,  habitation  and  occupation,  of  only  the 
actual  partners. 

“  c.  The  signature  and  seal  of  the  partners  empowered  to  direct  and  conduct  the 
concerns. 

“  d.  The  amount  of  capital  brought  in  by  the  partners,  and  by  the  subscribers,  and  to 
name  the  latter  or  not  at  their  option. 

“  The  dome  reports  to  the  minister  of  commerce,  for  his  information,  every  new  part¬ 
nership,  with  all  the  particulars  stated  to  it.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  that  the  declaration  of 
capital  to  the  dome,  in  no  case  implies  an  obligation  to  pay  tax  on  that  amount.  A  trading 
house,  of  either  description,  enjoys  the  commercial  privileges  of  the  guild' to  which  its 
partners  belong. 

II.  OF  TIIE  ADMISSION  OF  THE  NOBILITY  TO  TRADE. 

“  Art.  G. — The  tenour  of  the  preceding  section  implies  of  itself  that  the  Russian  nobility 
are  admitted  to  share  in  mercantile  partnerships.  Such  is  expressly  our  wish,  and  such  it 
was,  when,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1802,  wo  granted  to  the  nobility  the  right  of  foreign 
trade. 

“  Our  motive  is  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  union  betwixt  the  two  orders  in  the  empire, 
and  to  afford  the  nobility,  not  serving  in  military  or  civil  posts,  an  opportunity  of  promoting 
the  public  good  through  the  channel  of  commercial  industry. 
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“  In  pursuance  of  this,  every  nobleman  is  now  authorized  (if  not  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  or  on  duty  in  his  government),  to  inscribe  himself  in  a  guild,  on  the  principle  of  the 
municipal  code,  in  the  following  manner : 

“  He  is  allowed  to  he  inscribed  in  the  first  or  second  guild,  but  excluded  from  the  third, 
as  avowedly  of  no  advantage. 

“  When  inscribed  in  a  guild,  he  pays  the  tax  on  capital,  and  is  liable  for  town  dues  and 
other  charges,  both  personal  and  real.  He  then  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  the  guild.  He 
is  authorized  either  to  open  a  mercantile  house  in  conformity  to  Articles  2  and  3,  or  to  join 
as  partners  in  any  such  house. 

“  Art.  7. — It  is  understood,  that  his  becoming  liable  for  dues  in  the  body  of  merchants, 
on  the  footing  of  a  merchant,  does  not  exempt  him  from  the  obligations  and  aues  of  the  body 
of  nobility.  He  is  personally  eligible  to  the  offices  of  the  town,  and  when  he  serves  in  them 
is  exempt  for  those  three  years  from  serving  in  the  government.  Serving  amongst  the  mer¬ 
chants  exempts  him  from  serving  in  the  capacity  of  a  nobleman  ;  but  serving  as  a  nobleman 
does  not'  exempt  him  from  serving  in  the  body  of  merchants.  It  is  further  understood  that, 
in  regard  to  mercantile  transactions  or  disputes,  he  is  amenable  to  the  higher  and  inferior 
courts  as  a  merchant,  excepting  in  cases  of  high  misdemeanor  or  capital  crimes,  in  which 
he  is  subject  to  trial  as  a  nobleman. 

“  In  his  mercantile  engagements  he  is  allowed  to  employ  bills,  conformably  to  the  first 
part  of  the  statutes  of  bankruptcy,  and  in  cases  of  failure,  to  settle  his  affairs  according  to 
the  regulations  there  laid  down.  But  in  engagements  and  differences  relating  merely  to  his 
estates,  he  is  again  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  second  part  of  the  statutes  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

III.  OF  FOREIGN  MERCHANTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

“  Art.  8. — The  civil  and  commercial  rights  of  foreign  merchants,  who,  in  times  of  peace 
and  war,  have  enjoyed  in  former  reigns,  and  continue  to  enjoy  in  ours,  particular  favours, 
are  from  henceforward  established  on  the  following  principles  : 

“  1st.  The  right  of  being  inscribed  in  a  guild  of  Russian  merchants  shall  be  confined 
to  real  Russian  merchants. 

“  2d.  No  foreigner  has  a'  right  to  be  inscribed  in  a  Russian  guild,  unless  he,  or  a  wife 
after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  should  be  thought  worthy  to  become  a  perpetual  subject  of 
the  Russian  empire.  * 

“  3d.  No  foreigner,  who  does  not  become  a  perpetual  subject,  can  enjoy  the  rights  and 
privileges  attached  to  the  guild  ;  still  less  can  he  claim  any  sort  of  exclusive  preference,  in 
point  of  civil  rank,  in  the  exercise  of  a  profession,  in  trade  or  in  shipping.  These  regulations 
are  from  henceforward  to  be  considered  as  general,  fundamental,  and  irrevocable. 

“  Art.  9. — From  the  special  attention  of  the  sovereign  to  the  privileges  of  foreign  mer¬ 
chants,  the  following  temporary  exceptions  are  admitted.  Foreigners  already  inscribed  in 
the  guilds  may  remain  upon  their  present  footing  for  six  months  from  this  date;  in  the  course 
of  which,  it  is  left  at  their  option  to  become  perpetual  subjects,  or  at  the  expiration  of  this 
term  to  take  the  rights  belonging  ito  foreign  merchants,  as  they  are  clearly  defined  below  in 
Article  13  and  the  following. 

“  Merchants  of  Armenian  extraction,  and  domiciliated  in  Russia,  to  whom,  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  exclusive  exceptions,  suitable  to  the  particular  circumstances,  were  granted, 
must  in  the  course  of  six  months  take  their  own  measures  in  conformity  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  manifesto,  eiijoying  in  other  respects  the  benefits  of  the  legal  forms  established  in  their 
behalf. 

“  We  should  wish  that  this  race,  so  devoted  to  the  Russian  throne,  might  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  the  municipal  code,  and  the  new  immunities,  which  so  essentially  augment  and. 
surpass  all  exclusive  privileges  hitherto  granted. 

“  To  those  foreigners  who  are  inscribed  in  the  guilds  of  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azof,  is  allowed  the  right  of  continuing  in  the  guild  till  rcvisal.  To  pre¬ 
vent  all  doubt,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  foreigners  at  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of 
Azof,  enjoying  the  rights  of  guilds,  only  in  the  governments  of  Cherson,  Ekaterinoslaf,  and 
Taurichesky,  do  not  carry  the  rights  of  the  guilds  further,  and  cannot  transfer  their  inscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  guilds  of  other  towns  on  the  borders  or  island,  except  those  only  on  the  said 
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coast,  neither  are  they  allowed  anywhere,  but  in  those  particular  governments,  the  rights  of 
foreign  guests. 

“  Art.  10. — The  commercial  rights  belonging  to  foreign  merchants  in  Russia  are  com-  - 
prehended  under  two  descriptions  :  That  of  guest,  or  that  of  itinerant  merchants.” 

“  Penalties  on  Foreign  Mechanics  Resident  in  Russia,  for  dealing  in  Articles  not  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  their  Craft. — By  virtue  of  an  ukase  of  the  imperial  senate  of  the  21st  of  June 
last,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  St.  Petersburg  court  of  exchequer,  as  to  what  fine 
should  be  levied  upon  foreign  tradesmen  (mechanics)  for  dealing  in  articles  not  appertaining 
to  their  craft,  the  minister  of  finance  represented  it  to  the  committee  of  ministers.  By  the 
resolution  of  the  committee,  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  pleased  to  command  that  foreign  me¬ 
chanics  convicted  of  dealing  in  articles  not  of  their  craft,  not  by  their  nature  belonging  to 
the  traffic  of  citizens,*  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty,  for  the  first  offence,  of  90  roubles  (at 
Hr/,  per  rouble,  =  41.  2s.  Gd.'),  and  for  the  next,  of  120  roubles  (equal  to  51.  10s.),  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  annual  tax  for  a  certificate  for  a  citizen  trading  inf  the  two  capitals. 

“  This  imperial  command  was  promulgated  by  an  ukase  of  the  senate,  the  21st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  this  year.” —  Translated  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Commercial  Gazette,  No.  116, 
Sept.  27,  1838. 

“  Documents  of  Russian  Vessels  sold  to  Foreigners  to  be  given  up  to  the  Custom-house. 
— In  the  5th  volume  of  the  Compilation  of  Russian  Laws,  in  the  Regulations  for  Custom¬ 
houses,  sec.  903,  it  is  decreed  that  custom-house  authorities  shall  not  allow  any  Russian  ves¬ 
sel,  sold  to  foreigners,  to  leave  any  port,  without  taking  from  the  buyer  all'  documents  be¬ 
longing  to  the  vessel.  It  has  happened  that  the  owner  of  a  Russian  vessel,  after  receiving 
passport  and  documents  of  clearance  for  the  ship  in  his  own  Dame,  has  sold  the  vessel  to  a— 
foreigner,  giving  up  all  the  documents,  and  that  consequently  the  custom-house  authorities 
could  not  even  know  of  the  sale,  much  less  act  according  to  the  above  law.  Such  a  sale 
may  also  remain  a  secret  from  the  Russian  consul ;  for,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  a  foreign 
port,  it-will  always  depend  upon  the  master  to  appear  at  the  Russian  consulate,  or,  as  he  may 
think  better,  at  the  consulate  of  that  nation  to  which  the  buyer  belongs.  As  this  may 
injure  the  interest  of  Russian  trade  and  navigation,  it  behoves  afl  public  officers  by  whom  the 
documents  for  such  sales  to  foreigners  shall  be  registered,  not  to  do  this  until  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  belonging  to  the  ship  are  given  up,  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  custom-house  of  the 
port  where  the  ship  is  sold,  according  to  the  11th  volume  of  the  Compilation  of  Laws,  in  the 
Regulations  concerning  Commerce,  sec.  550,  and  continuation  of  551.  The  minister  of 
finance  has  represented  this  to  the  senate,  which,  confirming  the  representation  of  an  ukase 
of  the  17th  of  September,  has  given  the  needful  orders  for  its  fulfilment.” — Translated 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  Commercial  Gazette,  Sept.  22,  1838. 

MERCHANT-SHIPS  RELONGING  TO  RUSSIA. 

We  have  no  special  account  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  empire,  but  if 
we  divide  the  vessels  cleared  outwards  by  the  average  number  of  voyages  in 
the  year,  the  number  of  vessels,  exclusive  of  coasters,  does  not  probably  exceed 
250  ships,  and  the  tonnage  about  45,000  tons,  and  when  the  two  following 
tables  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Russian  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number. 

*  Citizen  (meslitshavin)  is  a  class  of  tradesmen,  next  in  order  after  the  three  classes  of  mer¬ 
chants. 

f  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
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Statement  of  tlie  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Russian  Vessels,  exclusive  of 
Coasters,  which  cleared  Outwards  from  Ports  in  Russia,  in  each  Year  from 
JS2G  to  1835. 


kussian  snirriNG  cleared  outwards. 


•YEARS. 

To  Russian  Ports,  j 

To  Foreign  Ports,  j 

TOTAL. 

Ships. 

.  Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

182G 

71 

4,008 

517 

78,542 

568 

82,550 

1827 

161 

22,760 

618 

82,454 

779 

105,214 

1828 

107 

16,990 

481 

34,796 

588 

51,786 

.1829 . 

99 

12,806 

600 

57,860 

699 

70,666 

1830 . 

64 

8,398 

910 

138,382 

974- 

146,780 

Average,  1826  to  1830 . 

100 

12,992 

625 

78,407 

725 

91,399 

1831 . 1 

73 

9, SOS 

709 

116,426 

782 

126,2.34 

1832 

18  13 

1.35 

250 

35,108 

702 

620 

120,022 

102,150 

8.37 

1.32,586 

1.37,258 

1834 . 1 

261 

'  .34,116 

542 

8G,090 

803 

120,206 

1833 

259  | 

.38,904 

635 

102,812 

894 

141,716 

-Average,-!  831  to  1835 . | 

195  | 

25,486  | 

641  | 

1  106,114  | 

8.36 

1  1.31,600 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  with  Cargoes  and  in 
Ballast,  which  arrived  and  departed  from  the  Ports  of  Russia,  in  each 
of  the  Years  1825,  1830,  1835,  and  183G. 


'arrived. 

YEARS. 

■  AVith  Cargoes. 

In  Ballast. 

TOTAL.  . 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1825 . 

1961 

301,942 

1943 

.360,876 

3903 

662,818 

2.311 

341,612 

3583 

645,658 

986,270 

1835 . 

2469 

377,302 

1725 

299,152 

4194 

676,454 

1836 . 

2402 

409,160 

2188 

406,402 

4590 

815,562 

D  E  P  A  R  T  E  D. 

1825 . 

3939 

659,752 

107 

1 1,696 

4046 

'  1830 . 

6001 

1,015,112 

127 

r»  fwn 

6128 

1835 . 

3812 

613,398 

291 

410.3 

1836 . 

4395 

789,572 

291 

44,274 

4686 

866,846 

Statement  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  which  cleared  Outwards 
from  the  Ports  of  that  Country,  and  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  in  the 
Coasting  Trades  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  in  each  of  the  Years  1830  and 
183G. 


YEARS. 

Russian  Vessels  cleared 
Outwards  from  Ports  of 
that  Country. 

Number  of  Vessels  in 
Coasting  Trade  of  the 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Baltic.  j  Black  Sea. 

1830 . 

1836 . 

657 

942 

32,058 

163,643 

739  3350 

1125  4350 
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'MERCHANTS  AT  ODESSA. 


Tirr,  subjoined  account  of  the  number  of  merchants  belonging  to  Odessa  inscribed  in  the 
different  guilds,  affords  an  additional  illustration  of  the  progress  of  its  commerce  since  1808. 

1st  Guild.  2d  Guild.  .‘id  Guild.  total. 

In  1808.  .  .  .  .39  .30  135  204 

181.3,  •  ...  .  '.  53  13  190  256 

1823  .  '  .  .57  11  213  281 

1828  ...  64  34  302  382 

1838  ...  67  54  644  765 


A  Tribunal  of  Commerce  was  established  at  Odessa  in  1824,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  all  disputes  connected  with  trade.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  decisions,  except  to  the 


“  There  arc  12  sworn  brokers,  approved  and  licensed  by  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  who 
have  deputies  appointed  by  themselves.  They  register  all  transactions,  and  receive  a  half 
per  cent  from  each  party  as  commission.  There  is  a  discount  or  loan  bank,  established  in 
1828,  and  marine  and  fire  insurance  societies.  Most  articles  of  provision  are  cheap  ;  and 
fish,  which  costs  next  to  nothing,  is  excellent.  Fuel,  however,  is  scarce  and  dear.” 

DUTIES  PAYAULE  UY  VESSELS  IN  TIIE  PORT  OE  ODESSA. 

“  Tonnage  Daly. — Every  vessel  pays,  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  a  tonnage  duty  of 
50  paper  copccs  per  ton,  on  entering  and  on  leaving  the  port. 

'•  Every  foreign  vessel  arriving  laden  from  foreign  ports,  pays  moreover  for  the  benefit 
of  the  city  50  copccs  on  each  last,  or  120  poods  weight  of  her  cargo. 

“  Anchorage  Money. — Foreign  vessels  pay  50  copccs  per  ton,  Russian  vessels  25 
copccs  per  ton,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city. 

“Light  Money. —  Every  vessel  pays  25  paper  roubles  for  the  support  of  the  lighthouse. 

“  Quarantine. — Every  vessel  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  is  furnished  by  the  quarantine 
officers,  with  a  quarantine  flag,  for  which  5  roubles  must  be  paid,  and  a  set  of  printed  regu¬ 
lations,  the  price  of  which  is  one  rouble. 

“  Chalk  Buildings  in  the  South  of  Russia. — In  many  districts  of  Southern  Russia,  where 
the  materials  usually  employed  in  building,  such  as  freestone,  timber,  and  bricks,  are  difficult 
to.be  obtained,  the  price  of  these  materials  is  very  high,  compared  with  that  of  agricultural 
produce  ;  and  as  the  population  of  these  districts  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  the  result  would 
appear  to  produce  great  inconvenience,  at  least  tortile  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

“  Fortunately,  however,  immense  beds  of  chalk  are  situated  in  these  districts,  and  in 
many  places,  especially  in  the  government  of  Kharkoff,  the  peasants  have  employed  it  for 
their  cottages  ;  and  on  the  borders  of  Aidar  and  Krasnaia,  buildings,  barns,  stables,  &c., 
have  been  long  built  of  blocks  of  chalk.  These  erections  last  much  longer  than  would  have 
been  supposed;  chalk  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  they  are  warm  in  winter,  damp  cannot 
penetrate  through  the  walls,  and  they_a.ro, solid  enough  to  support  even  heavier  roofs  than 
are  usually  used  for  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry. 

“  Experience  having  shown  that-  this  kind  of  building  might  be  conveniently  adopted, 
even  for  houses  of  considerable  size,  the  government  caused  4  bo-,  rding-schools  and  6  stables 
to  he  erected  in  the  military  settlements  in  the  district  of  Kha.  koff.  Very  little  expense  was 
necessary,  as  one  man  furnished  with  an  iron  lever  could  easily  detach  three  cubic  sagenes 
of  chalk  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  in  one  day;  and  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  days  to  dry,  the  blocks  are  easily  hewed  into  shape;  and  as  they  can  be  made  of  a 
large  size,  the  building  of  the  walls  advances  rapidly.  The  abovementioned  erections  have 
their  foundations,  projecting  angles,  and  the  coatings  of  the  doors  and  windows  made  of 
freestone.  The  peasants  generally  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  blocks  of  chalk  with 
clay,  while  in  the  government  buildings,  lime  slacked  with  water  was  used, 

“  Several  churches  in  the  villages  of  those  districts  have  resisted  the  action  of  time  and 
the  effect  of  the  air  for  more  than  forty  years,  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  decay  be¬ 
coming  npparent. 

“  This  method  of  building  is  likewise  being  introduced  into  the  district  of  Voronegc, 
which  aho  possesses  large  quarries  of  chalk.” — Translated  from  St.  Petersburg  Gazette. 
1843. 
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RACES  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  different  races  which  inhabit  Russia,  are  much  divided  in  their  associa¬ 
tions  and  sympathies.  These  races  are  classed  by  Balbi,  Cannabich  and  Gal- 
letti,  as  follows 1.  The  Slavonian,  which  comprehend  a  majority  of  the  whole 
population ;  while  at  the  same  time  this  race  is  divided  into  branches  which  have 
no  sympathy  for  each  other;  viz..  Great  Russians,  liuski,  or  the  Ancient  Mos- 
covites:  the  little  Russians,  or  Malorossimts ;  the  llusniaks,  the  Poles,  the  Lithu¬ 
anians,  the  Servians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Cossacks.  2.  The  Finns,  who  call 
themselves  in  their  own  language  Suomalainen,  or  sivamp-dweilers.  The  Lap¬ 
landers,  who,  as  well  as  the  Esthonians  and  Lieflanders  are  considered  akin  to 
the  Fbms.  The  Samoiedcs  and  Kamtschaldalcs  of  the  arctic  region  ;  the  Tcher- 
messians,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wolga,  near  .Nijnci-Novgorod  ;  the  Morduanians 
on  the  Wolga  and  Okka,  and  also  in  Nijnei-Novgorod;  and  the  Zyrjanians  and 
Permians  of  Vologda,  are  also  considered  akin  to  the  Finnish  races.  3.  The 
Letles  and  the  Kourish  race  of  Courland  are  classed  under  the  Slavonian  race, 
by  Galletti  and  by  Balbi.  But  there  appears  no  affinity  whatever  between  the 
Lettes  and  Moscovites.  (See  account  of  them  and  the  people  of  Copland  and 
Esthonia,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work.)  4.  The  Tartar  or  Tatar  raee, 
which  Balbi  calls,  as  more  properly,  the  Turkish  race  ( Souclte  Turque).  This 
race  includes  the  Nogay  Tartars,  the  Tartars  of  Knsan  and  Astrakan,  the 
Turkomans  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Baskires ,  Tchuwasks,  the  Mclckerisks,  Teptiers, 
&c.  5.  The  Mongolian ,  to  which  belong,  according  to  Cannabich  and  Balbi,  the 

Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  the  Kalmoucks  of  Taurida,  Kherson,  Astrakan,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  Caucasus.  G.  The.  Zigains  or  Gipsies  of  Bessarabia.  7- 
The  Scmelic  race,  or  Jews  of  Poland  and  other  parts.  8.  The  Circassians,  or  the 
Tcherhesses,  Abassians,  Lcsghiens,  &c.,  of  the  European  Caucasian  region.  9.  The 
Armenians  of  the  Caucasus,  and  who  are  also  found  in  various  parts  of  Southern 
Russia.  10.  The  Georgians,  ]].,  The  Greco-Lalin  race,  which  includes  the 
Moldavians  and  Walachians  in  Bessarabia,  and  the  Greeks,  Italians,  and  French, 
who  have  resorted  to  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  Russian  dominions. 
12.  The  German  race,  inhabiting  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
the  colonies  of  Southern  Russia.  Exclusive  of  the  foregoing  races,  there  are 
several  thousands  of  Swedish  race  in  Finland,  and  a  few  Danes  and  English 
settled  in  the  commercial  towns  of  the  empire,  and  also  a  few  thousands  of  Arabs 
and  some  Persians  who  inhabit  the  Southern  Caucasus.  All  the  foregoing  races, 
except  the  Great  Russians,  who  are  estimated  at  28,000,000  of  the  whole,  and 
the  German  colonists,  and  other  people  who  have  voluntarily  resorted  to  Russia, 
consider  themselves  as  conquered  nations.  The  following  extract  is  translated 
from  Kohl — we  doubt,  however,  the  correctness  of  what  ho  says  respecting  the 
Cossacks: 

“  The  natives  of  Little  Russia  are  called  Malorossiani ;  those  of  Great  Russia  call 
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themselves  Itushi,  or  Russian  par  excellence.  These  arc  the  two  principal  sections  inter 
.which  the  Russian  nation  is  usually  divided  ;  but  when  the  emperor  is  called  the  cnqieror 
of  all  the  Russias,  Russia  includes  likewise  White  Russia,  comprising  a  great  part  of 
Lithuania,  on  the  Upper  Dwina  and  the  sources  of  the  Niemen  ;  Red  Russia,  of  which  a 
large  portion  at  present  does  homage'  to  the  Austrian  sceptre  ;  and  Black  Russia,  the 
exact  locality  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  define.  The  Itushi,  or  Great  Russians,  inhabit  the 
central  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  ancient  Moscovy,  where  they  have  extended  them¬ 
selves  over  the  lands  inhabited  by  the  Finns  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
among  the  Tartars  and  Mongolians,  over  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Pacific.  In  numbers  they 
are  supposed  to  be  about  28,000,000,  and  constitute,  therefore,  by  far  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  60,000,000  of  human  beings  ruled  by  the  Russian  emperor.  They  are  to  all 
intents  the  ruling  nice  in  Russia,  they  occupy  the  most  important  offices,  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  official  language  of  the  state.  '  The  Malorossiani  inhabit  the  southern  part 
of  European  Russia,  particularly  the  provinces  watered  by  the  Dnieper  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  The  Malorossiani  are  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  people,  and  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  country  reaching  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Lower  Volga. 
Tlte  Cossacks  on  the  Euxinc  and  the  Aral,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Ural,  the  Don  and  the 
Volga,  are  all  descended  from  military  colonies  originating  among  the  Malorossiani.  The 
whole  race  comprises  about  12,000,000  of  souls.  The  natives  of  Great  and  those  of  Little 
Russia  differ  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  two  parts  of  the  same  nation  to  do.  They  differ 
from  each  other  morally  and  physically,  and  in  many  points  there  exists  a  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  between  their  characters  and  habits. 

“  The  serfs  in  Little  Russia  are  much  more  obsequious  than  the  serfs  of  Great  Russia. 
Serfdom,  in  fact,  is  an  institution  of  much  more  ancient  date  in  Great  Russia  than  in  Little 
Russia,  where  it  is  said  never  to  have  existed  till  after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by 
the  Muscovites.  The  serf  in  Great  Russia  calls  his  lord  “  father,”  treats  him  with  a 
respectful  familiarity,  and  stands  to  him  in  something  like  a  patriarchal  relation.  He  is 
generally  well-informed  of  the  family  affairs  of  his  lord,  takes  a  lively  interest  in  them,  and 
will  not  hesitate  to  volunteer  good  advice  when  he  thinks  it  called  for.  In  Little  Russia, 
on  the  contrary,  the  serf  neither  loves'  his  lord  nor  troubles  himself  alxiut  his  concerns.  The 
most  romantic  attachment  is  often  shown  in  Great  Russia  by  the  serfs  to  their  lords  ;  in 
Little  Russia,  the  murder  of  a  lord  by  his  serf  is  by  no  means  an  unheard  of  occurrence. 
Nevertheless,  the  serf  of  Little  Russia  is  much  more  humble  and  submissive  in  his  outward 
deportment,  endeavouring,  apparently,  by  an  obsequious  demeanour,  to  atone  for  the  total 
absence  of  real  affection.  On  those  points,  there  is  much  resemblance  between  the  serfs  of... 
Little  Russia  and  those  of  Poland.” — Kohl's  Itvssia. 

The  space  of  Country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Zaparog  cossacks,  was  along 
that  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  (Boristhenes),  where  that  river  is  obstructed 
by  rocks,  called  in  Russian,  parog ,  or  cataracts.  Za  is  the  word  for  “  beyond;”  so 
that  the  two  joined  together  form  the  phrase  ‘‘beyond  the  cataracts,”  which 
has  since  become  the  denomination  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Dnieper. 

The  country  occupied  by  this  people  extended  to  the  river  Bug  (Ilypanis, 
or  Bogus),  and  had  no  fixed  limits ;  they  have  therefore  received  four  different 
classifications ;  viz.,  the  Tartars  of  Oczakoff  in  the  west,  the  Polish  Cossacks  in 
the  north,  the  Little  Russians  in  the  east,  and  the  Crimean  Tartars  in  the  south. 

Originally,  women  were  rigidly  excluded  from  their  republic ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  their  number  increased.  Unmindful  about  their  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  not  having  any  domestic  cares  to  trouble  them,  Ukrania,  and  other  ad- 
jacent provinces,  were  constantly  exposed  to  their  brigandage:  cattle,  corn,  and 
all  the  productions  of  these  provinces  generally  became  their  prey.  Frequently 
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they  would  set  fire  to  villages,  in  order  to  drive  the  women  out  of  the  recesses 
of  their  habitations,  and  satiate  their  brutal  passions  by  force.  All  the  male 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  who  fell  into  their  hands,  were  brought  up  to 
their  roving  and  desperate  habits,  and  young  idle  peasants  frequently  joined 
them.  Criminals,  outcasts,  and  adventurers  from  every  part  came  and  asso¬ 
ciated  themselves  with  this  commonwealth  of  freebooters. 

“  Whenever  a  foreigner  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  his  own  name,  his  former  habits,  and  his  religion,  and  to  adopt  the 
usages  and  customs  of  the  Zaparogs. 

“  A  long  novitiate  was  to  he  submitted  to,  preparatory  to  being  received,  in  order  that 
the  requisite  qualities  of  firmness  and  courage  might  he  fully  acquired. 

“  They  lived- under  temporary  tents,  made  of  light  matting,  which  were  easily 
carried.  They  attached  a  high  value  to  the  breed  of  horses. 

“  The  number  of  .these  Cossacks  was  never  fixed ;  30,000  or  40,000  of  them  were  ex¬ 
clusively  devoted  to  arms,  and  frequently  took  service  under  foreign  states.  Those  who 
were  rich  in  cattle  of  various  kinds,  and  had  become  tired  of  the  excursive  life,  remained 
on  the  lands  thoy  had  acquired,  and  cultivated  them  through  the  aid  of  young  Ukraine 
peasants,  who  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  received  as  members  of  the  Zaparog 
republic. 

“  Besides  these,  there  were  forty  bourgades,  each  consisting  of  one  thousand  hirinni, 
or  subterraneous  habitations,  large  enough  to  contain  only  one  individual,  where  the 
active  members  of  the  republic  repaired  for  rest  after  the  fatigues  of  a  marauding  cam¬ 
paign.  The  only  article  of  furniture  used  in'  the  hirinni  was  a  bearskin,  stretched  on  the 
ground,  which  served  the  purposes  of  a  sofa  and  bed.  In  the  centre  of  the  thousand 
ldrinni  was  a  larger  one  for  the  leader  of  the  bourgadc,  who  was  himself  subordinate  to 
the  chief  of  the  republic  called  the  hetman.  Every  member  was  required,  on  his  ad¬ 
mission,  to  select  a -brother- at-arms,  and  to  take  oath  that  ho  would  defend  him  against 
every  peril.  They  were  obedient  and  devoted  to  the  chief  they  had  chosen  ;  and  in  their 
manner  of  living  they  were  sober,  vigilant,  and  hospitable  :  the  last  was  considered  a 
sacred  duty.  They  had  no  written  laws ;  usage  was  their  oidy  code,  and  common  sense 
its  only  guidance.  But  he  who  deviated  from  the  established  custom  was  punished  with 
extreme  severity.  Murder  was  punished  by  a  horrid  death :  the  murderer  was  buried 
alive  alongside  of  his  victim.  Ilobbery,  committed  within  the  limits  of  the  republic,  was 
punished  by  a  kind  of  pillory  and  the  knout.  The  hetman  was  chosen  from  among  the 
most  valorous  Cossacks,  and  elected  by  the  majority.  Ilis  attributes  were  those  of  a 
sovereign  and  military  leader.  In  the  execution  of  his  authority  he  exercised  an  absolute 
authority,  but  only  in  unison  with  established  usages.  After  returning  from  their  preda¬ 
tory  excursions,  the  Cossacks  were  bound  to  take  the  whole  of  their  booty  to  the  hetman, 
who  divided  it  equally  among  them,  and  even  those  who  had  not  aided  in  its  capture. 
Those  who  were  convicted  of  concealing  any  part,  were  punished  like  other  thieves,  by 
exposition  in  the  pillory.  The  hetman  was  entitled  to  a  tithe  of  all  that  was  taken.  They 
professed  the  Greek  religion,  and  had  a  few  priests  among  them,  who,  as  in  Russia,  were 
called  papa. 

“  They  were  remarkably  active,  and  well  skilled  in  horsemanship.  Their  days  of 
rest  after  an  excursion,  were  spent  in  horse-racing,  hunting,  wrestling,  &c.  Their  festivals 
were  generally  closed  by  inebriation. 

“  As  they  only  served  as  auxiliary  troops  in  the  wars  between  the  neighbouring  powers, 
they  always  sided  with  the  party  which  appealed  the  strongest,  and  was  most  disposed  to 
allow  full  scope  to  their  marauding  propensities.  Sometimes  the  allies  of  the  Poles,  the 
Russians,  and  occasionally  the  Turks,  they  always  managed,  at  the  close  of  each  war,  to 
carry  immense  riches  back  to  their  own  camp.  This  republic  was  a  perfect  scourge  to  all 
its  neighbours.  They  never  fought  in  a  line  ;  and  it  was  their  practice  to  fall  upon  their 
enemy  unawares.  Their  superior  skill  in  managing  their  horses  and  using  their  arms,  gave 
them  great  advantage.  Their  long  lances,  which  were  little  known  among  other  troops, 
made  them  formidable  pursuers  in  a  flight. 
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“  These  ferocious  marauders  formerly  rendered  some  important  services  to  the  czars  of 
Russia,  and  formed  a  useful  barrier  at  the  time  the  southern  provinces  were  little  better 
than  deserts.  But  so  soon  as  it  was  determined  to  people  the  latter,  the  Zaparog  Cos¬ 
sacks  could  no  longer  maintain  their  independence.  Unwilling  to  submit  to  the  terms  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  in  the  year  1768,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  numerous  Russian  army,  well 
provided  with  artillery.  They  defended  themselves  with  desperate  bravery  and  persever¬ 
ance  ;  but,  finally  obliged  to  yield  to  numbers,  many  surrendered,  and  others  fled  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  even  so  far  as  Asia  Minor.  The 
extent  of  country  formerly  occupied  by  them,  has  since  been  called  Ekaterinoslaf ;  a  name 
which,  from  its  meaning — glory  to  Catherine,  was  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  reign  under  which  its  conquest  was  achieved. 

“  Several  years  after  their  dispersion,  while  Prince  Potemkin  was  conducting  the  siege  of 
OczacofF,  he  was  informed  that  Sider  Bialy,  their  late  hetman,  was  residing  on  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Dnieper,  and  living  on  fish  caught  by  his  own  labour,  determined  never  to 
quit  the  scenes  of  his  former  greatness.  The  prince  sent  for  him,  and  he  appeared  soon 
after,  almost  covered  with  his  white  beard,  from  which  he  derived  his  surname  of  Bialy. 
This  Nestor  of  the  Cossacks  was  a  cunning  old  man,  who  resolved  to  do  his  best  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  his  tribe.  Finding  the  prince  disposed  to  listen  to  him,  he  ingratiated 
himself  into  his  good  graces,  and  before  the  close  of  the  campaign  so  far  succeeded,  that  a 
regular  corps  of  militia  was  formed  from  among  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Zaparog 
Cossacks ;  to  which,  however,  the  name  of  Czarno-Morski  (Black  Sea)  Cossacks  was  given  • 
in  lieu  of  their  former  one.  Many  of  them  were  admitted  among  the  troops  of  the  line,  and 
some  corps  of  light  cavaliy  were  formed  of  the  most  able  horsemen.  These  regiments  are 
armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Zaparog  Cossacks  ;  but  they  are  'better  disciplined,  and 
wear  a  uniform  similarly  to  tho  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  In  the  year  1800  there  were  about 
10,000  of  these  Cossacks  in  the  service  of  the  czar. 

“  Those  who  had  not  emigrated,  and  were  not  admitted  into  the  Russian  sendee,  were 
allowed  to  settle  in  the  space  of  country  which  extends  from  the  Kuban  to  the  frontiers  of 
tho  Caucasus. 

“  Some,  however,  preferred  spending  their  days  on  the  lands  to  which  they  were 
used,  and  have  exchanged  their  former  roving  habits  for  more  sedentary  and  peaceful  occu¬ 
pations. 

“  Joined  by  colonists  from  other  parts  of  the  empire,  their  country,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  little  better  than  a  wilderness,  soon  improved,  and  it  is  now  flourishing  under  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  industrious  population,  who  are  fast  spreading  over  it  the  blessings  of  civi¬ 
lization. 

“  Such  were  the  existence  and  dispersion  of  the  tribe  of  brigands,  who  had  acquired  a 
great  celebrity  in  the  annals  of  Ukrania.” — Journal  of  a  French  Traveller . 

RUSSIAN  ARJIY. 

A  series  of  retreat  and  discomfitures,  in  1812,  taught  the  Russians  a  lesson  which  they 
have  turned  to  gigantic  military  account.  The  Russian  is  a  soldier  by  compulsion,  and 
his  feudal  chief  cannot  use  a  greater  threat,  than  of  having  him  sent  to  the  army.  He  how¬ 
ever  becomes  attached  to  the  profession.  The  peasants  and  serfs  are  taken  as  conscripts, 
and  their  term  of  servitude  is  22  years.  When  they  leave  their  home  their  minds  are 

made  up  never  to  sec  it  ngain,  and  few  ever  have  the  opportunity ;  custom  gradually  re¬ 

conciles  him  4o  his  situation,  and  he  becomes  loyal  to  his  colours  with  the  same  degree  of 
attachment  he  previously  entertained  for  his  hut.  The  colours  henceforward  become  his 
home.  lie  seldom  asks  for  permission  or  furlough,  and  while  in  Russia  or  in  Russian  grounds 
never  deserts.  When  his  time  of  servitude  has  expired  he  rarely  returns  home.  The 
term  of  servitude  used  to  be  25  years,  but  in  1827  it  was  reduced  for  the  guards 

to  20  years ;  for  the  line  to  22  years ;  with  double  pay  should  they  serve  after  that 

period.  This  long  absence  from  home  has  made  him  a  stranger  ana  unfitted  him  for 
domestic  avocations.  lie  therefore  is  contented  to  he  draughted  into  some  garrison  regi¬ 
ment  where  lie  ends  his  days.  The  common  soldier  seldom  rises  beyond  the  ranks,  hut  the 
moment  he  enters  the  army  lie  becomes  free,  and  is  relieved  from  all  allegiance  as  a  serf. 
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There  arc  special  seminaries  for  rearing'  officers  in  St..  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Orem- 
burg,  &c.;  the  number  of  cadets  are  generally  8000,  and  their  system  of  education  and 
organization  is  admirable ;  promotion  generally  in  time  of  peace  is  by  seniority,  except  by 
removal  to  or  from  the  guards ;  the  officer  in  the  latter  ranking  two  grades  higher  than 
those  of  the  line.  Of  all  European  soldiers  the  Russians  pay  is  the  lowest,  consequently 
peculations  and  various  malpractices,  during  the  recent  wars,  took  place.  In  time  of  war, 
and  when  from  home,  they  are  paid  in  silver  roubles,  which  is  better  than  three  times  their 
usual  pay. 

The  military  colonies,  which  we  have  already  described,  form  a  peculiar  feature  in 
their  system.  The  emperor  by  these  means  created  an  armed  middle  class,  making  himself 
more  independent  of  the  nobility.  The  nobles  have  always  opposed  these  establishments, 
and  of  late  years  not  unsuccessfully,  taking  advantage  of  some  disturbances  at  Novogorod, 
they  got  their  further  prosecution  postponed  until  1837,  when  the  emperor  not  only 
extended  and  reorganized  them,  but  created  others  in  the  Caucasus.  We  however  doubt 
the  permanence  of  these  colonics.  Agricultural  and  military  habits  can  never,  we  believe, 
assimilate  on  a  durable  basis  ;  one  of  the  two  must  in  time  supplant  the  other. 

In  1833  he  remodelled  the  army  on  a  basis  laid  by  his  father.  The  recruiting  is  placed 
upon  a  more  regular  footing,  the  pay  lias  been  increased  and  measures  adopted  in  order  that 
the  regiments  shall  always  have  their  full  numbers  complete. 

There  now  exists  an  active  army  of  operation,  consisting  of  6  corps  of  infantry.  Each 
corps  is  divided  into  3  divisions  of  2  brigades.  A  brigade  consists  of  2  regiments,  each 
containing  6  battalions ;  these  again  are  divided  into  4  companies,  each  with  a  captain, 

1  first,  3  second  lieutenants,  13  non-commissioned  officers,  and  230  men  ;  thus  a  battalion 
contains  1000  men.  Of  the  G  battalions  composing  the  regiment  only  4  take  the  field,  two 
remaining  in  reserve  in  the  depot.  A  regiment  is,  therefore,  4000  men,  a  brigade  8000,  a 
division  1 6,000,  and  an  army  corps  48,000.  To  each  army  corps  is  attached  a  division  of 
artillery  consisting  of  3  brigades  each,  possessing  3  batteries  of  8  guns.  To  be  added  to  these 
is  a  reserve  battery,  3  sapper  and  pioneer  battalions,  besides  train  and  working  companies, 
together  with  6000  men,  of  whom  5000  are  combatants,  besides  a  division  of  light;  cavalry 
of  2  brigades,  a  brigade  of  hussars  and  lancers,  each  of  2  regiments,  which  consist  of  9  squa¬ 
drons  each,  of  160  horses  which  in  war  time,  in  consequence  of  the  depot  squadrons,  is  in¬ 
creased  to  180  ;  only  8  of  these  9  squadrons  take  the  field,  the  9th  remains  m  reserve  in 
depot.  A  regiment  of  8  squadrons,  therefore,  is  1280,  a  brigade  2560,  and  a  division  5120 
horses,  to  which  belong  2  battalions  of  horse  artillery.  An  army  corps  represents  60,000 
men  with  120  pieces  of  cannon,  allowing  for  sick  and  those  detached  as  non-combatants, 
we  may  calculate  in  the  field  of  battle  50,000  fighting  men.  The  whole  active  army,  there¬ 
fore,  of  operation  fit  for  the  field  of  battle  will  lie  300,000,  with  720  pieces  of  artillery  per¬ 
fectly  equipped.  This  portion  of  the  military  force  of  the  empire  may  be  assumed  as  ready 
for  any  operation  at  a  moihent’s  notice. 

To  tliis  active  army  belong  further — 1st,  the  guards,  consisting  of  43,000  infantry, 
11,600  cavalry,  and  120  pieces  of  artillery  ;  2d,  a  grenadier  corps  of  the  same  strength  as 
an  army  corps.  ' 

Two  reserve  corps  of  cavalry,  each' corps  consisting  of  a  cuirassier  and  Uhlan  division 
each  of  2  brigades,  these  consist  again  of  2  regiments  of  which  the  cuirassiers  have  6  and 
the  Uhlans  8  full  squadrons,  also  each  regiment  a  reserve  squadron.  To  these  are  attached 

2  brigades  of  horse  artillery ;  4th,  a  dragoon  corps  of  2  brigades  of  2  regiments,  each  con¬ 
taining  8  dragoon  and  2  Uhlan  squadrons  with  artillery  and  reserves  as  before,  as  well  as  2 
squadrons  of  pioneers.  These  3  cavalry  corps  have,  therefore,  in  reality  a  force  of  30,000 
horses,  and,  therefore,  the  active  army  of  operation  consists  of  about  500,000  fighting  men, 
with  75,000  horses,  and  1000  pieces  of  artillery  complete. 

In  the  above  number  the  irregular  cavalry  is  not  taken  into  account,  this  we  may  cal¬ 
culate  at  50,000  horse,  the  Caucasian  army  of  80,000  men  are  likewise  excluded,  as  well  as 
a  separate  army  corps  in  Siberia  and  neighbouring  districts. 

This  active  army  of  operatives  is  regularly  recruited  from  the  reserve  battalions,  who 
receive  and  exercise  the  raw  recruits,  and  form  an  internal  army  of  200,000,  the  garrisons 
and  invalided  detachment  and  marine  regiments  arc  not  included  in  this  statement. 
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GENERAL  RETURN  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  FORCES. 

Infantry,  including  guard  and  corps  in  agricultural  settlements  .  450,000 

Garrison  battalions  ........  50,000 

Invalid  ditto  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  50,000 

Artillery,-  including  garrison  companies  .  .  r  .  .  40,000 

Engineers  and  artificers  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  .  .  18,000 

Cavalry,  including  guard  and  corps  in  agricultural  settlements  .  95,000 

Train . 10,000 

Cossacks  and  irregulars  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  90,000 

Total .  803,000 


L.-  RUSSIANNAVV. 

Towards  the  navy  the  present  emperor  has  devoted  particular  attention.  In  less  than 
15  years  he  has  remodelled  and  created  two  large  fleets,  one  in  the  Baltic,  the  other  in  tho 
Black  Sea,  and  immense  labour  and  expense  has  been  incurred  to  form  and  fortify  good 
harbours.  In  1836  the  fleet  at  Cronstadt  consisted  of  27. sail  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  4 
sloops  of  24  to  28  guns,  6  brigs  of  18  guns,  and  10  floating  batteries,  besides  gun-boats 
and  other  smallcraft.  It  now  consists  of  30  sail  of  the  line,  besides  those  laid  up,  20 
frigates,  4  of  which  are  of  GO  guns  each,  and  about  40  sloops,  brigs,  and  gun-boats,  as 
well  as  several  powerful  armed  steamers,  chiefly  built  in  England.  In  the  Black  Sea  there 
are  likewise  17  ships  of  the  line,  among  which  are  2  of  120  guns;  10  frigates,  5  of 
which  arc  of  60  guns  each  ;  12  gun-brigs  of  10  to  20  guns  each  ;  besides  18  cutters,  lug¬ 
gers,  and  armed  yachts,  mounting  together  158  guns,  and  6  armed1  steamers.  Each  sail  of 
the  line  has  a  complement  of  1 100  men. 

The  Baltic  fleet  has  a  complement  at  present  of  35,000  men,  and  costs  the  govern¬ 
ment  upwards  of  28,000,000  of  silver  roubles.  The  Black  Sea  fleet  has  a  complement 
of  24,000  men,  and  is  sustained  at  an  expense  of  between  16,000,000  and  17,000,000 
roubles.  Russia  has  also  a  great  naval  force  on  the  Caspian. 

However  formidable  the  Russian  navy  may  be  as  regards  numerical  strength  and  the 
apparent  efficiency  of  its  equipment,  there  is  still  wanting  a  most  essential  qualification  ere 
they  could  cope,  with  the  least  chance  of  success,  with  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  is  the 
“  morale,”  in  which  they  are,  as  compared  with  our  seamen,  and  particularly  officers,  de¬ 
plorably  inferior.  The  acquisition  of  Finmark,  and  Nordland  would  give  great  additional 
naval  power  to  Russia,  the  harbours  of  Finland  never  being  closed  by  ice. 
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Translation  of  Ukases  changing  the  Money  System,  Banks,  and  further  alter¬ 
ing  the  Constitutional  and  Administrative  Laws  of  Poland. 

Ukascqf  the  Zd — 15th — September,  1841. — Nicholas  I.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  King  of  Poland,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  order  to  place  definitively  tho  mone¬ 
tary  system  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  upon  the  same  system  with  that  of  the  empire,  we, 
upon  the  representation  of  the  Administrative  Council,  have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

I.  The  Russian  pound  shall  be  the  unit  of  weight  for  money  in  the  kingdom.  Fortins 
purpose  the  Mint  of  Warsaw  shall  use  in  weighing  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  Russian 
weight  called  “  pood,”  which  contains  40  pounds  ;  each  pound  96  zolotniks,  and  each  zolot¬ 
nik  96  dols.  In  the  assaying  of  gold  and  silver,  the  Mint  shall  use  the  standard  pound, 
which,  according  to  the  scale  in  use  in  the  empire,  is  divided  into  96  zolotniks,  and  the 
zolotnik  into  £,  f ,  J,  and  £  of  a  zolotnik. 
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II.  The  unit  of  all  money  circulating  in  the  kingdom  shall  be  the  silver  rouble. 

III.  The  Mint  of  Warsaw  shall  strike  pieces  in  gold,  to  be  called  ‘half-imperials,’  each 
of  the  value  of  5  roubles ;  and  pieces  in  silver  of  I  rouble,  of  a  half  rouble,  and  of  25,  20, 
10,  and  5  copecs — all  with  the  die  that  has  been  approved  by  us. 

IV.  A  pound  of  gold  ought  to  produce  68  -fe  pieces  of  half-imperials,  equivalent  to 
341-J  silver  roubles  ;  and  a  pound  of  standard  gold,  of  88  zolotniks,  will  produce  62  J# 
pieces  of  half-imperials,  equivalent  to  312$  silver  roubles.  According  to  this  scale,  each 
half-imperial  will  contain  1  zolotnik  and  39  del  of  pure  gold,  and  will  weigh  in  gross  1  zo¬ 
lotnik  and  51-^j  dol. 

V.  An  allowance  in  the  weight,  either  above  or  below  the  standard  of  the  gold  coins, 
is  permitted  in  the  following  proportions :  upon  one  piece,  1  dol  ;  and  upon  every  pound 
gross  weight  of  coins,  12  dols  of  the  normal  pound  (or  pound  adopted  as  the  unit  of 
weight). 

VI.  A  pound  of  pure  silver  ought  to  furnish  22##  pieces  of  roubles ;  and  a  pound  of 
standard  silver,  of  83#  zolotniks,  will  furnish  19-{j-{-  pieces  of  roubles.  Consequently  100 
roubles  will  contain  4  pounds,  37  zolotniks,  and  84  dol  of  pure  silver,  and  will  weigh  in 
gross  5  pounds  and  6  zolotniks.  The  gross  weight  of  each  of  the  different  larger  descrip¬ 
tions  of  coined  pieces,  and  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  contained  in  each  will  be  as  fol- 


Piece  of  one  rouble 

4 

82f? 

4 

Piece  of  half  a  rouble 

.  .  2 

4 1  -fc 

2 

Piece  of  25  copecs 

1 

204# 

1 

Piece  of  20  copecs  . 

.  .  0 

0 

Piece  of  10  copecs 

0 

46-Ws 

0 

Piece  of  5  copecs 

.  .  0 

23^V 

0 

VII.  An  allowance  in  the  weight,  either  more  or  less,  of  each  of  the  various  large  silver 
coins,  is  permitted  in  the  following  proportions :  upon  the  rouble  pieces,  4  dols  ;  upon  the 
half-rouble  pieces,  3  dols  ;  upon  the  pieces  of  25  and  of  20  copecs,  2  dols  ;  upon  the  pieces 
of  10  and  of  5  copecs,  1#  dol  ;  upon  100  pieces  of  each  of  the  abovementioned  coins, 
weighed  at  once,  the  allowance  in  weight  is  l-£  zolotnik  ;  upon  1000  roubles,  it  is  7  zolot¬ 
niks  of  the  normal  pound. 

VIII.  The  gold  coins  shall  be  received  and  shall  be  issued  by  all  the  public  departments, 
at  3  per  cent  above  the  nominal  value  of  such  coins  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  imperial  at  the  value 
of  10  roubles  30  copecs,  the  half-imperial  at  5  roubles  15  copecs. 

IX.  Foreign  coins  of  a  high  standard,  at  present  used  in  the  country  in  payments 
between  private  individuals,  may  be  received  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  treasury;  but  after 
having  been  received  in  the  public  departments,  they  shall  bo  sent  to  the  Mint  to  be  re¬ 
coined  with  the  die  of  the  kingdom. 

X.  The  purchase  in  foreign  countries  of  gold  and  silver  in  bars  for  the  use  of  the 
Mint  at  Warsaw,  shall  be  regulated  as  to  price  by. the  state  of  commerce,  care  being  taken 
that  the  expense  of  coinage  be  covered. 

The  purchase  of.  other  metals,  not  brought  from  abroad  in  bars,  shall  be  made  at  the 
prices  fixed  from  time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances,  by  the  administrative  council. 

XI.  The  purchase  of  copper  shall  be  made  by  contract. 

XII.  The  ukase  dated  19  November — 1  December — 1815,  in  so  much  as  it  is  affected 
or  modified  by  the  present  ukase,  and  also  the  ukase  of  the  1st  of  May,  1834,  shall  cease 
to  be  obligatory. 

XIII.  The  execution  of  the  present  ukase,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Journal  of 
Laws,  and  shall  come  into  force  from  the  20  December,  1841 — 1  January,  1842, — is  in¬ 
trusted  to  our  administrative  council,  and  more  especially  to  the  commission  of  the  treasury 
and  finance. 


Given  at  Warsaw,  this  3d — 15th — September,  1841.  .  (.Signed)  NICHOLAS. 

By  command  of  the  Emperor  and  King :  the  Minister-Secretary  of  State. 

—  (Signed)  Turicdll. 
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Ukase  of  the  3d— \bth — September,  1841. — Nicholas  I.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  King  of  Poland,  &e.  &c.  &c. 

In  reference  to  the  clauses  of  the  4th  Article  of  our  ukase  of  the  21st  January — 2d 
February,  of  the  current  year,  by  which  we  have  decreed  that  the  notes  of  the  Rank  of 
Poland  shall  be  changed  into  notes  representing  silver  roubles,  We,  at  the  request  of  our 
Administrative  Council  of  the  Kingdom,  have  decreed  and  do  decree,  as  follows: 

I.  The  Rank  of  Poland  will  cause  to  be  prepared,  and,  as  soon  as  they  shall  be 
ready,  will  issue  bank  notes  representing  silver  roubles  of  the  value  of  one  rouble,  of  3,  of  10, 
of  50,  and  of  100 roubles  each;  withdrawing  at  the  same  time  an  equivalent  number  of 
the  florin  notes  now  in  circulation,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  permitted  by  the  23d  Article  of  our  ukase  of  1 7th~29th — January,  1828. 

IL  The  nominal  value  of  each  of  the  beforementioned  notes  shall  be  printed,  in 
figures  and  in  words,  on  one  side  of  the  note,  in  the  Russian  and  Polish  languages  ;  and  on 
the  other  side  the  same  value  shall  be  printed,  in  figures  and  in  words,  in  German,  French, 
and  English. 

III.  The  said  notes  shall  all  be  marked  alike  with  the  stamp  of  the  empire:  this  stamp 
is  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  inscription  “  Rank  of  Poland,”  and  shall  be 
affixed,  as  heretofore,  under  the  strict  control  of  the  commission  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
national  debt. 

IV.  Upon  each  note  shall  bo  inscribed  in  Russian  and  in  Polish  “  the  Rank  of  Poland 
will  pay  to  the  bearer  (here  insert  the  quantity  of)  silver  roubles  in  hard  cash  at  the  rate 
of  22||-  roubles  to  the  Russian  pound  of  pure  silver.” 

V.  The  colour  of  the  paper,  the  water  marks,  the  typographical  ornaments,  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  said  notes,  as  well  as  all  matters  of  detail  relative  tortile  printing,  the  issuing, 
and  the  exchange  against  coined  specie,  shall  be  decided,  at  the  request  of  the  commission 
of  the  treasury  and  finance,  by  our  administrative  council  of  the  kingdom.  The  models  of 
t-ach  description  of  note,  previous  to  their  being  definitively  put  in  circulation,  shall  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  administrative  council. 

VI.  All  ordinances  which  have  been  decreed  by  our  previous  ukases,  relative  to  the 
bank  notes  at  present  in  circulation,  shall  remain  in  force  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  affected 
by  the  present  ukase. 

VII.  The  execution  of  the  present  ukase,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Journal  of 
Laws  is  intrusted  to  the  director-general  presiding  over  the  commission  of  the  treasury 
and  finance. 

Given  at  Warsaw,  this  3d — 15th — September,  1841.  (Signed)  NICHOLAS. 

Ry  command  of  the  Emperor  and  King:  the  Minister-Secretary  of  State. 

(Signed)  Tukkull. 

Ukase  of  the  Gth — 18th— September,  1841,  abolishing  the  Council  of  State  of 
Poland. 

Nicholas  I.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  King  of  Poland,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  To  our  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Having  judged  fitting,  in  1832,  to  establish  in  our  imperial  council  a  special  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  belong  the  most 
important  affairs  concerning  the  kingdom,  We  consider  the  further  existence  of  a  distinct 
council  of  state  in  the  kingdom  as  being  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  actual  position  of 
the  country ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  fix  at  the  same  time  the  superior  court  of  justice  on  a 
more  solid  basis,  we  have  decided  to  suppress  the  council  of  state  of  the  kingdom,'  and ‘the 
superior  court ;  and  in  place  thereof,  to  create  in  Warsaw,  for  the  entire  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land,  two  departments  of  the  directing  senate,  which  shall  be  called  the  9th  and  10th  de¬ 
partments,  and  to  institute  a  general  assembly  of  the  Warsaw  departments  of  the  directing 
senate.  , 

.  In  consequence  of  which,  by  our  ukases  to  the  directing  senate,  issued  this  day,  we  have 
ordained,  and  do  ordain  by  these  presents  : — 

Section  1.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Warsaw  departments  of  the  directing  senate 
shall  take  cognizance  of  all  the  matters  which,  up  to  this  day,  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  council  of  state  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  budget  of  receipts  and  expen¬ 
diture.  This  budget  and  the  reports  of  the  directors-in-chief  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
administration,  of  which  the  revision  was  confided  to  the  administrative  council,  shall  hence¬ 
forth  be  submitted  directly  for  our  sanction,  by  the  department  of  the  imperial  council  for 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

,  The  order  of  the  sittings  of  the  general  assembly,  its  relations  with  the  other  authorities, 
and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs,  shall  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  The  heraldic  chamber  of  the  kingdom,  which  retains  its  present  internal  organization, 
is  attached,  as  a  special  institution,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Warsaw  departments  of 
the  directing  senate,  and  it  shall  maintain,  with  those  departments,  the  same  relations  which 
it  held  with  the  council  of  state  of  the  kingdom. 

3.  Tlie  9th  department  of  the  directing  senate  shall  have  the  powers  of  the  superior 
court.  Therefore,  all  the  matters  which  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court,  shall 
henceforth  be  decided,  in  the  last  instance  by  the  department,  according  to  the  laws  and  re¬ 
gulations  prescribed  for  the  superior  court. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  judgments  pronounced  by  this  department  shall  not  bo 
subject  to  any  revision,  and  that  no  appeal,  relief,  nor  complaint,  can  be  received  against  its 
judgments. 

4.  The  10th  department  of  the  directing  senate  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  criminal 

matters.  Its  functions  and  the  extent  of  its  powers  shall  be  regulated  in  the  new  penal 
code.  But  all  the  regulations  at  present  existing  on  this  subject  shall,  in  the  mean  time, 
remain  in  force.  — 

5.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Warsaw  departments  of  the  directing  senate  is  under 
the  presidency  of  our  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  composed  of  5  senators,  named  by 
us,  from  tho  members  of- the  three  first  classes. 

6.  All  the  members  of  the  administrative  council,  and  the  military  governor  of  Warsaw, 
shall  have  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Warsaw  departments  of  the 
directing  senate. 

7.  The  Warsaw  departments  of  the  directing  seuato  shall  be  composed  of  senators,  and, 
for  this  time  only,  of  the  other  persons  summoned  by  us  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office. 
Their  distribution  in  the  departments  shall  be  made  each  year,  'according  to  our  decision, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 

8.  The  Warsaw  departments’ of  the  directing  senate  may  be  divided  into  2  or  more  sec¬ 
tions,  if  necessary.  The  organization  of  the  sections,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding,  shall  be 
the  same  sis  those  of  the  departments. 

9.  We  will  name  each  year,  on  the  recommendation  of  our  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  a 
president  for  each  Warsaw  department  of  the  directing  senate,  and  for  each  section  of  the 
departments. 

JO.  In  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  from  illness  or  from  other  causes, 
the  functions  of  president  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Warsaw  departments  of  the  direct¬ 
ing  senate,  shall  be  filled  by  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  departments  or  of  the  sections,  or  by 
the  president  of  the  heraldic  chamber,  who  shall  be  named  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  The  senators  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Warsaw  departments  of  the  directing 
senate,  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  accorded  to  the  other  senators  of 
our  empire.  The  persons  discharging  the  functions  of  senator  shall  have  a  deliberative 
voice  in  the  decision  of  matters,  equally  with  the  senators  of  the  Warsaw  departments  of 
the  directing  senate. 

12.  At  the  expiration  of  each  year  there  shall  bo  presented  to  the  minister  of  justice,  ns 
attorney-general,  statistical  summaries  respecting  the  administration  of  justice  of  the  king¬ 
dom  j  and  also  an  account  of  the  service  of  the  functionaries  composing  the  establishment 
of  the  Warsaw  departments  of  the  directing  senate,  and  of  their  general  assembly,  i 

In  confiding  to  you  the  execution  of  our  present  ukase,  and  its  publication  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Laws,  our  pleasure  is,  that  the  drafts  of  tho  ukases  necessary  for  the  complete 
development  of  these  principal  bases,  shall  be  prepared  mid  submitted  for  our  sanction. 

Done  at  Warsaw,  the  Gth — 18th — September,  1841.  (Signed)  NICHOLAS. 

(True  translation.)  ./I'lie  Minister- Secretary  of  State.  (Signed)  Turkull. 
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ABO  AND  THE  ISLANDS  OF  ALAND. 

Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  lies  near  the  end  of  the  promontory  between 
the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  It  formerly  had  an  university :  it  has  now  a 
gymnasium,  banks,  some  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade.  It  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1827,  at  which  time  its  population  amounted  to  about 
14,000.  Ship-building  and  the  saw-mills  have  long  given  employment  to  the 
people.  They  have  employed  their  ships  in  foreign  trade,  especially  with 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ports,  carrying  timber  and  deals  from  Finland, 
and  proceeding  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  south  of  Europe,  have  often 
remained  away  three  or  four  years,  returning  to  the  Baltic  usually  with  a  cargo 
of  salt.  Ths  harbour  of  Abo  is  shallow  at  the  town,  but  deep  for  large  vessels 
three  miles  below. 

Aland  Islands  are  a  numerous  cluster  of  islets,  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  nearer  the  Swedish  coasts  than  the  coast  of  Finland. 
They  were  seized  upon  by  Russia  in  1809,  and  having  excellent  harbours  com¬ 
pletely  command  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Swedish  coast.  The  largest  island, 
Aland,  has  an  area  of  about  250  miles,  and  about  9000  inhabitants,  and  its  safe 
and  deep  harbour,  on  the  west  side,  is  capable  of  containing  a  fleet  which 
could  blockade  the  Swedish  shores.  Several  harbours  in  these  islands  have 
been  fortified  by  the  Russians,  who  have  a  large  flotilla  called  the  Skaerenflott, 
stationed  at  the  most  commanding  ports  of  Aland. 

These  islands  have  still  forests  of  beech  and  firs,  and  produce  potatoes,  and 
various  kitchen  vegetables.  Small  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared :  of  the  former 
about  14,000,  and  about  the  same  number  of  the  latter.  A  good  deal  of  cheese 
is  made  from  the  cow’s  milk,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  made  into  coarse 
wearing-apparel.  Horses  and  goats  are  also  bred.  The  Alanders  are  daring 
seamen  and  expert  fishermen.  The  herring  and  seal  fisheries  are  extensively 
followed.  The  exports  of  these  islands  are  dry  and  pickled  fish,  butter,  cheese, 
hides  and  skins,  salt  beef,  and  firewood  (the  latter  to  Sweden).  The  people  are  of 
Swedish  origin,  and  speak  the  Swedish  language. 

Statement  of  the  Places  in  Russia  whence  the  principal  Articles  of  Merchandize  exported 
from  Archangel,  are  chiefly  brought ;  specifying  their  Distance  from  that  Port,  and  the 
Modes  and  Expense  of  Conveyance. 


PLACES  WHENCE  CHIEFLY  BROUGHT. 


ARTICLES 

EXPORTED. 

VSTJUGA. 

|  VOLOGDA. 

|  VIATKA. 

By  Snow 
Road. 

400  mile*. 

By  Water. 
470  mile*. 

500  uiilei. 

By  Water. 
881  miles. 

Br«os.'r 

7(10  mile*. 

By  Water. 
840  milefl. 

Linttoed,  and  corn  of  all  kinds, 

imperial  quarter 

Flax,  hemp,  and  tow . ...ton 

Tallow,  iron,  and  heavy  goods,,  do. 
Mat*,  hide*,  bulky  hut  light 

£  s .  tt. 

n  \7  o 

it  10  0 

S  10  0 

|  £  s.  d. 

0  17  0 

|  £  s.  rf. 

4  U  0 

£  s.d. 

4U 
|  4  it  6 

£  ».  d. 
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Statement  of  the  Charge  for  conveying  Goods  imported  into  Archangel,  from  that  Port 
to  the  principal  Inland  Towns  which  trade  therewith. 


Statement  of  the  various  Charges  upon  the  Shipment  of  the  principal  Articles 
of  Merchandize  exported  from  Archangel,  distinguishing  the  Charges  paid  by 
the  exporting  Merchant  from  those  stated  by  him  to  his  Correspondents,  in 
the  Year  1831. 

Paid  by  Merchants.  Charged  by  Merchants. 
£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Linseed  .  .  imperial  quarter  0  2  3-93  0  5  5-27 

Wheat  ....  „  0  1  5-03  0  3  5-77 

Rye  ...  „  0  1  2-33  0  3  0-19 

Oats  ...  „  0  0  10-39  0  2  2-11 

Barley  .  .  „  0  0  10-39  0  2  2-11 

Flax  .  .  .  ton  3  0  2-95  7  1  1-03 

„  tow  .  .  „  1  9  9-10  3  18  7-12 

Hemp  ...  „  2  1  4-94  4  13  8-23 

Tallow  .  „  3  8  1-54  6  1  10-86 

Potash  ...  „  2  7  1-02  4  15  11-25 

Tar  .  .  .  barrel  0  0  4-53 

_  Pitch  ...  „  0  0  2-26 

Mats  .  .  .  1000  1  1  4-11 

Deals,  each  33  cubic  feet  dozen  0  0  9-03 

Bristles  ...  cwt.  0  12  11-57  2  16  6-21 

Hides,  dried  .  „  011  7-28  0  17  2-28 

THE  EXCHANGE  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  Exchange,  or  Bourse  {Russian  Birsha),  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  a  large 
building  erected  between  the  years  1804  and  1816.  Here  all  merchants  meet: 
and  the  English  and-  Germans,  who  are,  generally  speahing,  those  who  ma¬ 
nage  the  foreign  maritime  trade  of  the  empire,  are  conspicuous  among  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  numerous  other  merchants  who  appear  there  in  frocks  and  caftans.  It 
is  said  that  no  Russian  either  at  St.  Petersburg  or  elsewhere  engages  in  maritime 
trade.  He  has  no  patience  for  distant  profit,  and  seldom  engages  in  any  but 
immediate  dealings  of  little  risk.  M.  Kohl  says  that  “  the  hall  of  this  exchange 
is  so  large  that  the  music  of  all  the  regiments  of  guards. might  conveniently  find 
an  echo  there ;  but  it  is  only  made  for  whispers.  When,  however,  by  a  nod  or 
whispering  assent,  the  broker  downs  with  his  pencil  a  large  order  for .  tallow, 
sentence  of  death  goes  forth  against  hundreds  of  oxen  grazing  in  their  uncon¬ 
scious  innocence  in  their  far-J'atherland.  What  writing  and  talking — what  hal- 
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looing  to  herdsmen — what  toil  and  trouble — what  a  waste  of  breath  and  sweat  of 
brow — what  scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter  will  have  resulted  from  a  simple  nod, 
before  the  doomed  fat  can  have  found  its  way  to  the .  Neva,  and  from  the  Neva 
through  the  East,  West,  and  North  Seas  to  London;  till,  at  last  in  Dublin  or 
Glasgow,  or  heaven  knows  where  else,  the  order  is  given  to  John  to  bring  in 
the  candles,  and  the  product  of  this  thousandfold  turmoil  wastes  away  in  the  all 
dissolving  element ! 

“  When  a  few  heads  are  seen  close  together  speaking  piano,  pianissimo,  and 
a  nod  is  given  for  600  lasts  of  line  Tula  wheat,  200  stone  of  flax,  200  lasts  of  the 
best  linseed,  how  many  burdens  the  order  has  imposed  upon  many  a  peasant 
family ;  how  the  argument  of  the  stick  has  driven  them  on  account  of  that 
order  to  the  fields  ;  how  many  of  the  hardy  little  race  of  Baku  horses  have  sunk 
under  hard  work  and  harder  blows !  When  another  ned  orders  some  thousand 
dozens  of  deals,  some  hundreds  of  masts  and  spars,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
thought  of  the  myriads  of  woodpigeons  or  owls,  which  the  reckless  com¬ 
mission  has  driven  forth  nestlcss  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  of  the  chorus  of 
hamadryads  groaning  under  the  strokes  of  the  pitiless  axe  of  the  peasants  of 
Vologda  or  Viatka.  In  a  year  and  a  half  the  trees,  which  the  merchant’s  word  of 
power  has  taken  from  their  native  soil,  will  appear  on  the  Neva,  and  after  they 
cross  the  seas  to  England,  a  flag  daring  the  breeze  will  wave  from  these  lofty 
masts,  which  will  traverse  seas  far  or  near,  return  in  safety  or  be  rent  by  rocks, 
or  slowly  decompose  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.” 

RUSSIAN  PEDLKRS. 

The  Russian  and  the  German  are  at  the  opposite  extremes  in  their  moral 
and  physical  habits  and  character.  Neither  men  nor  things  are  allowed  to 
rest  in  the  disposition  and  pursuits  of  the  former.  An  active  spirit. of  trading 
speculation  stimulates  the  Russian  serf  and  dealer  onward,  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  to  find  a  market  for  the  articles  in  which  he  deals.  In  no  country  are 
there  so  great  a  number  of  wandering  traders,  pedlers,  and  artisans,  as  in 
Russia.  Some  attribute  this  spirit  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  which,  by 
requiring  constant  exercise,  prevents  languor,  and  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Russian  territories,  where  in  distant  parts  the  sellers  must  go  to  the  buyers,  in 
order  to  sell  their  wares,  or  they  would  not  be  bought  at  all.  The  dexterity  and 
aptitude  of  the  Moscovites  enable  them  to  turn  all  circumstances  to  account;  and 
they  arc  never  found  at  a  loss,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  considered  impossible 
by  a  German  to  succeed:  although  the  quiet  plodding  industry  of  the  latter  is 
far  more  secure,  and  more  certain  in  the  end,  than  the  restless  adventurous  intre¬ 
pidity  of  the  former.  1 1 

The  Russians  call  their  pedlerp,  great  and  small,  Rasnoshts/iiks.  For  this 
species  of  noinadc  trading  tin  Moscovites  are  eminently  gifted,  and  they 
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accommodate  themselves  to  every  place  and  circumstance,  so  adroitly  and 
keenly,  that  it  is  said  Peter  the  Great  warned  the  Jews  not  to  enter  his  domi¬ 
nions,  as  they  would  find  that  the  Muscovites  were  able  to  overmatch  them  in 
all  the  varieties  of  bargain-making. 

The  Moscovites,  or  natives  of  Great  Russia,  are  alone  the  pcdlers  of  the 
empire,  except  in  Poland,  where  the  Jews  maintain  equal  ground  with  the  Mos¬ 
covites. 

If  India  has  been  conquered  by  British  merchants,  Siberia  may  be  said  to 
have  been  subdued  by  the  Russian  pedlers.  These  adventurers  advanced,  gra¬ 
dually,  into  the  vast  regions  of  Northern  Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
the  fabrics  of  Western  Europe  for  the  skins  of  the  sable  and  other  wild  animals, 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  spirit,  as  the  fur  traders  of  Canada  explored  the 
north-west,  and  west,  regions  of  America.  The  Russian  merchant  pedlers  even  as¬ 
sisted  by  force  of  arms,  to  bring  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Tzar.  The  Russian  Rasnoshishik  is  found,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  but  in  all  the  frontier  countries  from  Walachia  to  Persia,  Bokhara,  and  China. 

Moscow  is  the  great  sun,  or  centre,  from  whence  the  pedlers  and  most  of  the 
Russian  adventurers,  radiate  to  every  other  part  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  south  ' 
and  east.  The  manufacturers,  moreover,  have  for  their  venders,  actually,  hordes  of 
Rasnoshtshilcs.  The  latter  pays  for  part  of  his  wares  in  money,  and  obtains  also, 
according  to  his  character  for  punctuality,  what  he  requires  on  credit.  He  starts 
from  Moscow  with  his  telega,  loaded  with  goods,  and  drawn  by  one  horse,  for 
the  most  distant  parts  by  land,  or  he  departs  by  the  Wolga,  or  its  branches.  He 
carries  his  saint  about  with  him,  and  proceeds  on  with  cheerfulness,  and  with  no 
care  to  harass  him.  They  frequently  travel  in  caravans,  traversing  the  distant 
parts  with  their  carts  or  telegas,  decked  with  the  pictures  of  saints,  and  the  flowers 
and  plants  of  the  steppes.  Where  camels  are  the  beasts  of  burden,  they  use 
camels :  horses  where  horses  are  employed ;  and  boats  when  they  traffic  up  or 
down  the  rivers.  Neither  the  cold  of  Siberia,—  nor  the  sultry  heat  of  Persia, — 
nor  the  heights  of  the  Caucasus,  or  of  the  Uralian  chain, — the  swamps  of  Finland, 
or  the  vast  breadth  of  the  steppes,  or  of  the  Euxine  or  the  Caspian,  or  the 
vast  distance  between  Moscow  and  the  walls  of  China,  or  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  have  ever  been  known  to  stagger  the  resolution  of  the  Moscovite  Ras- 
voshtshihs. 

RUSSIAN  TRADING  ROYS. 

The  aptitude  for  trafficking  which  characterizes  the  Moscovite,  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  address  which  prevails  for  selling  or  buying  among  the  very  children. 
This  spirit  seems  born  with  the  Moscovite.  A  boy  of  seven  years  at  Moscow, 
dressed  like  a  regular  shopkeeper  in  his  blue  frock  and  caftan,  will  persuade 
a  customer  to  enter  His  shop,  and  buy  holy  candles,  with  all  the  address  and 
bowing  of  an  accomplished  boutiquier.  He  will  tell  the  capital  invested  in  the 
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stock,  and  calculate  the  yearly  profits.  Such  hoys  will  manage  skilfully  the 
affairs  of  the  money-table  of  their  fathers  who  may  be  money  changers,  or  they 
attend  their  own  little  shops  filled  with  fruits,  or  flowers,  or  pictures,  &c. 

RUSSIAN  MARKETS  AND  BAZAARS. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  every  large  Russian  town  there  are  huge 
structures,  or  ranges  of  buildings  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  products 
and  merchandize,  which  are  deposited,  or  arranged,  for  wholesale  and  retail.  The 
following  brief  account  we  have  collected  and  condensed  from  several  authorities, 
among  which  Kohl,  and  some  manuscripts  are  our  best  authorities : 

Gostinnoye  Dvorui,  or  great  bazaars,  are  large  buildings  consisting  of 
a  ground  and  upper  floor.  The  latter  is  generally  appropriated  for  wholesale 
trade,  the  former  is  divided  into  numerous  small  shops,  in  which  various  descrip¬ 
tions  of  goods  are  retailed.  The  shopkeepers  do  not  live  in  these  bazaars,  except 
during  the  hours  of  business,  after  which  each  locks  up  his  shop,  or  stall,  and 
leaves  it,  and  commits  the  whole  bazaar,  during  the  night,  to  the  care  of  the 
watchmen  and  their  dogs. 

At  these  markets  or  bazaars,  shopkeepers  and  wholesale  dealers,  not  only 
assemble  under  one  roof,  but  the  persons  who  thus  congregate,  consist  of  nume¬ 
rous  fractions;  those  who  deal  in  similar  articles  being  found  in  their  respective 
localities. 

M.  Kohl  says,  “  This  holding  of  like  to  like  .seems  almost  innate  with  the  Russians  ; 
for  those  articles,  which  on  account  of  their  bulky  nature  are  excluded  from  the  gostinnoi 
dvor,  such  as  iron,  ware,  firewood,  furniture,  &c.,  have  each  of  them  separate  markets  of 
their  own,  which  are  known  by  the  generic  term  of  radi.  It  is  the  same  with  the  ruinoks, 
or  provision  markets,  of  which  there  arc  distinct  ones  for  meat,  for  fish,  for  hay,  for  eggs, 

“  The  gostinnoi  dvor  will  he  found,  for  the  most  part,  to  occupy  a  very  central  position 
in  a  Russian  city,  while  the  secondary  markets  are  removed  towards  the  outskirts.  The 
gostinnoi, dvor,  it  must  however  be  home  in  mind,  offers  for  sale  only  articles  of  domestic, 
or. of  Asiatic  production.  The  fabrics  of  Western  Europe  seldom  find  a  place  there,  hut 
are  usually  retailed  in  shops,  situated  in  the  most  frequented  streets.  In  the  great  provincial 
cities,  the  private  shops  are  completely  .  eclipsed  by  the  gostinnoi  dvor  ;  but  not  so  in  the 
comparatively  Europeanized  St.  Petersburg,  though  even  there  the  goods  displayed  in  the 
principal  market  far  exceed,  both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  those  that  will  be  found  in  all 
the  private  shops  put  together.” 

The  colossal  bazaar  of  St.  Petersburg  has  one  front  on  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt, 
and  another  in  the  Bolkaha'ia  Sadovaia,  or  Great  Garden  street,  along  which 
and  some  of  the  adjoining  streets  it  extends  in  ramifications  of  shops  and  booths, 
imparting  to  that  section  of  the  city  the  appearance  of  a  perpetual  fair.  The 
better  descriptions  of  Russian  goods  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  gostinnoi  dvor; 
those  of  an  inferior  value  in  the  adjoining  markets,  of  the  Apraxin  Ruiuok  and  the 
Tshukin  dvor,  which  are  situated  a  little  farther  on  the  Bolhdhaia  Sadovaia. 
This  last  street  has  along  both  sides  shops  and  booths,  up  to  the  place  called 
-  the  Sennaia  Ploshtshodj  or  principle  provision-market. 
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Along  the  prospekt,  shops  and  booths  present  themselves,  in  constant  suc¬ 
cession.  Such  as  the  silver-shops,  the  fruit  shops  and  stalls,  the  iron-vaults,  the 
carriage  bazaars,  the  depot  for  wood  and  coals,  the  furniture  rooms,  &c.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Nevsky  monastery  there  is  the  SimnaiaPIoshtshod ,  or  winter  market, 
with,  at  that  season,  its  innumerable  sledges  and  waggons.  Near  this  there  is 
the  horse  and  cattle  market.  There  are  smaller  markets  also  in  other  quarters, 
such  as  the  Krugloi  rttinok,  or  round  market. 

All  the  alleys  that  intersect  the  gostiimoi  (Ivor  are  during  the  day  thronged  by 
sledges  and  droshkies,  in  which  the  cook,  stewards,  or  other  servants,  of  the  rich 
and  noble,  come  to  fnako  daily  purchases'  for  their  houses.  Any  city,  with  its 
population  of  500,000  inhabitants,  would  naturally  consume  a  vast  quantity  and 
variety  of  articles ;  but  St.  Petersburg  consumes  even  more  in  quantity  than  the 
same  population  do  in  most  other  continental  capitals. 

M.  Kohl  observes,  “  There  is  no  other  European  capital  where  the  inhabitants  are 
content  to  make  use  of  goods  of  such  inferior  quality,  or  where  consequently  they  have  fre¬ 
quent  occasion  to.  buy  new  articles,  or  to  have  the  old  ones  repaired.  Then  there  is  no  other 
capital  where  the  people  are  so  capricious  and  so  fond  of  change.  The  wealthy  Russians 
"are  here  one  day  and  gone  the  next ;  now  travelling  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  now  re¬ 
pairing  to  the  country,  to  re-establish  their  finances  by  a  temporary  retirement,  and  then 
reappearing  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  to  put  their  hundreds  of  thousands  into  circulation. 
A  Russian  seldom  buys  any  thing,  till  just  when  he  wants  to  use  it,  and  as  ho  cannot  then 
wait,  he  must  have  it  ready  to  his  hand.  Boots,  saddlery,  wearing-apparel,  confectionary, 
and  other  articles,  which  with  us  are  generally  ordered  beforehand  from  a  tradesman,  arc 
here  bought  ready  for  immediate  use.  Each  article  has  its  separate  row  of  shops,  and  the 
multitude  of  these  rows  is  so  great,  that  a  stranger  may  often  be  heard  to  inquire,  ‘  My 
little  father,  where  is  the  row  of  fur  booths  ?’  ‘  My  little  mother,  where  is  the  cap  row  ?’ 
‘  Pray  show  me  the  stocking  row  Y  ‘  My  little  father,  tell  me  the  way  to  the  petticoat  row  ?’ 
These  gostiimoi  dvor  merchants  are  almost  invariably  flaxen  haired,  brown  bearded,  shrewd 
fellows,  in  blue  caftans  arid  blue  cloth  caps,  the  costumes  uniformly  worn  by  merchants 
throughout  Russia.  They  are  constantly  extolling  their  wares  in  the  most  exaggerated 
terms  to  those  passing  by. 

“No  light  or  fire  is  allowed  in  the  building,  unless  it  be  the  sacred  lamps  which  are 
kept  burning  before  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  too  holy  to 
occasion  any  danger.  The  merchants  are,  in  consequence,  often  exposed  to  intense  cold, 
but  this  they  endure  with  .admirable  fortitude  and  cheerfulness.” 

Without  including  the  peasants  who  bring  provisions  for  sale,  there  are  pro¬ 
bably  not  much  less  than  10,000  shopkeepers,  merchants,  hucksters,  and  dealers 
of  different  kinds,  who  assemble  daily  in  the  gostiimoi  dvor  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  its  appendant  buildings. 

With  the  exception  of  furs,  many  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  there  are 
in  the  gostinnoi  dvor,  properly  so  called,  few  except  the  iron  and  wax  shops, 
where  the  goods  are  purely  Russian.  Most  of  the  articles  consist  of  bad  imita¬ 
tions  of  foreign  fabrics. 

M.  Kohl  says,  “As  the  goods,  so  are  the  customers.  Both  are  Europeanized,  for  there 
is  little  in  the  Frenchified  soubrettes,  the  lackeys  in  livery,  the  employes  in  uniform,  and 
the  foreign  teachers,  to  remind  one  of  Russian  nationality  ;  but  a  little  farther  on,  when  you 
enter  the  gates  of  the  Apraxin  ruinok  and  the  Tshukin  dvor,  you  come  to  bazaars  where 
sellers,  buyers,  and  wares  arc  all  equally  and  entirely  Russian  ;  and  here,  in  the  very  centre 
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of  tlie  palaces  and  plate  glass  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  this  capital  of  princes  and  magnates) 
there  unfolds  itself  to  your  view  a  motley,  dirty  populace,  precisely  similar  to  what  may  he 
supposed  to  have  thronged  the  fairs  of  Novgorod  in  the  middle  ages,  or  may  still  he  seen 
in  the  bazaars  of  any  of  the  provincial  cities  of  Russia. 

“  The  population  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  constantly  chang¬ 
ing.  The  stationary  portion  is  far  the  least  numerous;  the  majority  look  upon  the  city  only 
as  a  temporary  residence.  The  nobles  are  ever  coming  and  going;  foreigners  hope  to  en¬ 
rich  themselves,  that  they  may  return  to  their  native  countries  ;  the  garrison  and  all 
attached  to  it  must  always  he  prepared  to  change  their  quarters ;  the  civil  servants  of  the 
government  seldom  remain  long  at  one  post,  hut  are  liable  at  a  few  days’  notice  to  he 
ordered  off  to  the  most  remote  provinces ;  and  the  lower  classes,  such  as  servants,  mecha¬ 
nics,  and  labourers,  arc  for  the  most  part  serfs,  who  Iiave  received  only  a  temporary  leave 
of  absence,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  are  expected  to  return  to  the  estates  to  which 
they  belong.  Even  the  isroshtshiks  in  the  streets  are  a  nomadic  race,  plying  for  custom 
this  year  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  next  in  Moscow,  and  the  succeeding  one  in  Odessa,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  Astrakan.  St.  Petersburg,  in  fact,  like  most  Russian  cities,  is  a  place  of  rendezvous, 
where  men  congregate  for  a  time ;  hut  not  like  our  German  cities,  a  home  in  which  fami¬ 
lies  attach  themselves,  like  ivy  to  the  stone  walls,  and  vegetate  away  for  centuries.  The 
mass  of  the  population  of  St.  Petersburg  undergoes  a  complete  change  in  less  than  ten 
years  ;  and  to  this  constant  fluctuation  I'  attribute  the  vast  extent  of  the  rag-fair,  and  the 
astonishing  quantity  of  old  furniture  and  old  clothes  which  are  sold  at  a  low  price,  by  those 
who  take_ their  departure,  and  disposed  of  again,  at  a  handsome  profit  to  the  newly- 
arrived. 

“  Thousands  enter  the  city  daily,  without  knowing  whether,  on  the  morrow,  they  shall 
become  cooks  or  carpenters,  masons  nr  musicians,  or  whether,  on  stripping  off  their  village 
dress,  they  shall  assume  the  livery  of  a  lackey,  or  the  caftan  of  a  merchant.  For  all 
their  wants  the  Apraxin  ruinok  and  the  Tshukin  dvor  are  prepared  :  nay,  should  a 
Samoyedc  from  Siberia,  or  a  Huron  from  America,  come  naked  into  these  ruinoks,  he  may 
leave  them  again  in  a  few  minutes,  provided  with  every  imaginable  article  necessary  to 
equip  him  as  a  civilized  Russian. 

“  These  two  markets  occupy  a  piece  of  ground  about  1 500  feet  square,  containing 
therefore  a  surface  of  rather  more  than  2,000,000  of  square  feet.  The  whole  is  so  closely 
covered  with  stalls  and  booths,  that  nothing  hut  narrow  lanes  are  left  between  ;  and  sup¬ 
posing  eacli  booth,  including  the  portion  of  lane  in  front  of  it,  to  occupy  500  square  feet, 
which  is  certainly  making  a  very  liberal  allowance,  it  would  follow,  that  there  must  ho 
within  the  two  bazaars  nearly  5000  booths,  tents,  and  stalls.  These  form  a  city  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  top  of  the  booths  frequently  project,  and  meet  those  that  are  opposite  to 
them,  making  the  little  lanes  between  as  dark  ns  the  alleys  of  the  Jews’  quarters  in  some 
of  our  old  German  towns,  or  like  the  streets  of  many  oriental  cities  of  the  present  day. 
Through  narrow  gates  you  pass  from  the  busy  Garden-street  into  this  gloomy  throng, 
where  a  well-dressed  human  being  might  be  looked  for  in  vain ;  where  all  are  ‘  black 
■people'  all  bearded,  furred,  and  thoroughly  un-Europeau. 

“  Here  also,  in  the  true  Russian  spirit,  like  has  paired  with  like  :  in  one  corner,  fox 
instance,  all  the  dealers  in  sacred  images  have  congregated.  The  little  brass  crosses,  and 
the  virgins,  the  St.  Johns,  the  St.  Georges,  and  other  amulets,  may  he  seen  piled  up  in 
boxes,  like  gingerbread  nuts  at  a  fair.  On  the  wall  of  the  booths  are  hung  up  pictures  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  radiant  with  mock  gold  and  silver.  For  village  churches,  for  private 
chapels,  and  for  devout  merchanfr?3f-thc-old-faithr-ther<rare_pictureS_oTseveral  ells  square;- 
before  which  a  whole  household  may  prostrate  themselves  with  ease. 

“  In  another  part  of  the  market  will  ho  found  a  whole  quarter  of  fruit  shops,  in  which 
an  incredible  quantity  of  dried  fruit  is  offered  for  sale.  Each  of  these  shops  is  as  oddly 
decorated  as  its  fellows. 

“  Whole  rows  of  shops,  full  of  pretty  bridal  ornaments — gay  metal  wedding-crowns, 
such  as  it  is  customary  during  the  ceremony  to  place  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  and  artificial  wreaths  and  flowers,  of  a  very  neat  fabric,  and  all  of  very  reasonable 
prices, — a  whole  garland  of  roses,  for  instance,  tastefully  interwoven  with  silver  wire,  at 
SO  eopecs,  or  about  8 \<l. 
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“  Whole  groups  of  shops  are  filled  -with  perfumes,  incense,  and  various  articles  for 
fumigation.  Others  with  honey  from  Kasan  and  Tulo,  laid  out  in  wooden  vessels. 

“  The  pastrycooks  also  have  their  quarter  in  this  market,  where  they  vend  the  oily 
Jishpirngas,  of  which  the  bearded  Russians  are  so  passionately  fond. 

“  Perhaps  for  a  stranger,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  world  of  markets  is  that  of 
Tshukin  dvor,  where  the  birds  are  sold.  Two  Jong  rows  of  booths  are  full  of  living  speci¬ 
mens  of  ornithology  ;  pigeons,  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  larks,  bulfinches,  siskins,  and 
hundreds  of  other  singular  birds  are  there  collected,  and  form  the  most  picturesque  and 
variegated  menageries  that  can  be  imagined. 

“  It  is  astonishing  what  a  quantity  of  these  birds  arc  yearly  consumed  at  the  luxurious 
tables  of  St.  Petersburg.  In  winter  the  cold  keeps  the  meat  fresh,  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitates  its  conveyance  to  market.  The  partridges  come  mostly  from  Saratoff,  the  swans 
from  Finland  ;  Livonia  and  Esthonia  supply  hcathcocks  and  grouse,  and  the  wide  steppes 
must  furnish  the  geese  which  flutter  over  their  endless  plains,  where  the  Cossack  hunts  them 
on  horseback,  and  kills  thcm  with  his  formidable  whip.  .All  these  birds,  as  soon  as  the 
life-blood  has  flown  arc  converted  into  stone  by  the  frost,  and  packed  up  in  huge  chests, 
are  sent  to  the  capital  for  sale.  Whole  sledge-loads  of  snow-white  hares  find  their  way  to 
the  market.  The  little  animals  are  usually  frozen  in  a  running  position,  with  their  ears 
pointed,  and 'their  legs  stretched  out  before  and  behind,  and  when  placed  on  the  ground, 
look,  at  the  first  glance,  as  if  they  were  in  the  act  of  escaping  from  the  hunter.  Bear’s  flesh 
is  also  sometimes  offered  for  sale  in  this  market,  and  here  and  there  may  be  seen  a  frozen 
reindeer  lying  in  the  snow  by  the  side  of  a  booth,  its  hairy  snout  stretched  forth  upon  the 
ground,  its  knees  doubled  tip  under  its  body,  and  its  antlers  rising  majestically  into  the  air. 
It  looks  as  if  on  our  approaching  it,  it  would  spring  up  and  dash  away  once  more  in  search  of 
its  native  forests.  The  mighty  elk  is  likewise  no  rare  guest  in  this  market,  where  it  patiently 
presents  its  antlers  as  a  perch  for  the  pigeons  that  are  fluttering  about,  till,  little  by  little, 
the  axe  and  the  saw  have  left  no  fragment  of  the  stately  animal,  hut  every  part  of  it  lias 
gone  its  way  into  the  kitchens  of  the  wealthy. 

“  Similar  markets  for  birds  and'gamc  will  be  found  in  every  largo  Russian  city.  Indeed 
the  habits  and  fashions  of  the  Russian  markets  arc  completely  national.  Those  of  Moscow 
vary  but  little  from  those  of  Tobolsk ;  and  Jrklmtsk,  Odessa,  and  Archangel  have  shown 
themselves  equally  servile  in  their  imitation  of  the  metropolitan  bazaars.” 

The  sledges  which  bring  various  commodities  to  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg, 
are  used  as  stalls  to  sell  them.  The  matting  is  thrown  aside,  and  the  poultry  and 
frozen  carcasses  are  arranged  so  as  to  attract  buyers.  The  geese  are  cut  up,  and 
the  heads,  necks,  legs,  and  carcasses  sold  separately,  by  the  dozen  or  half-dozen, 
strung  on  small  cords.  Those  who  cannot  a  fiord  to  dine  on  the  breast  of  a  goose, 
purchase  a  string  of  frozen  heads,  or  a  few  dozen  of  webbed  feet  to  boil  down  into 
soup.  The  frozen  oxen,  calves,  and  goats  stand  around  in  rows.  Sucking  pigs 
are  a  favourite  delicacy  with  the  Russians.  Hundreds  of  these,  in  their  frozen 
state,  are  seen  ranged  about  the  sledges,  mingled  with  large  frozen  hogs. 

The  hones  and  meat  being  all  rendered  equally  hard  by  the  frost,  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  sawn  up  into  a  number  of  slices,  of  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  and  by 
this  operation  a  quantity  of  animal  sawdust  is  scattered  on  the  snow,  and  after¬ 
wards  gathered  up  by  poor  children, -who  haunt  the  market  for  that  purpose.  Fish, 
which  is  offered  for  sale,  is  sawn  and  sold  in  the  same  frozen  condition. 

The  Simna'ia  Ploshtshod,  at  the  end  of  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  is  the  market 
where  live  cattle  and  horses  are  sold,  and  where  sledges  and  country  waggons 
are  constantly  exposed  for  sale  to  the  peasants. 


There  are  rows  of  toy-shops,  and  book-shops  for  Russian  literature  (the  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  booksellers  have  their  shops  on  the  Prospekt). 

The  cloth  shops  and  booths  seem  interminable.  / 

“  Every  thing,  says  31.  Kohl,  “  with  the  Russians  is  long.  Long  are  the  lines  of 
houses  in  their  streets;  oh!  how  long  are  their  regiments  of  verst-posts  (A?)glicc  mile¬ 
stones)!  their  buildings  arc  long  and  drawn  out  ;  and  long,  very  long,  are  their  caravans 
of  waggons  on  the  road,  breadth,  depth,  and  elevation,  indeed,  are  wanting.  Therefore 
it  is  that  every  thing  among  them  is  without  substance  or  durability ;  nothing  is  close, 
compact,  solid,  or  exalted  ;  every  thing  is  long,  flat,  smooth  ;  the  whole  errantly  is  stiff  and 
sharp-comered,  and  has  the  air  of  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  drill-sergeant.” 

Wax  candles  are  exhibited  for  sale  in  great  quantities  and  of  all  forms  and 
sizes  from  the  thickness  of  a  taper  to  that  of  a  twelve-pounder.  The  demand  for 
wax  lights  increases  as  the  Greco-Russian  church  extends-  over  the  vast  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  Tzar.  The  nations  which  have,  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great, 
embraced  that  faith  from  conviction,  interest,  or  compulsion,  require,  as  well  as 
the  old  Moscovites,  a  perpetual  supply  to  lighten  up  their  ceremonies.  The  recent 
transfer  of  the  whole  Lithuanian  Church  to  the  Greco-llussian  establishment,  and 
the  multitude  of  proselytes  from  various  creeds,  who  are,  from  motives  of  inte¬ 
rest,  conscience,  or  promotion,  or  by  compulsion,  baptized'in  the  Grcco-Russian 
church,  and  the  new  churches  which  have  been  built,  and  are  always  building, 
in  all  tlic  old  provinces  .and  in  the  steppes  in  Siberia,  all  create  fresh  and  large 
demands  for  wax  lights  of  the  true  consecrated  ecclesiastical  form.  The  wax 
used  is  brought  generally  in  a  pure  state  to  Moscow  in  cakes  of  two  poods  or 
about  seventy-two  pounds  weight.  It  is  bleached  there.  As  it  has  been  observed 
that  at  St.  Petersburg  there  are  no  wax  bleachers,  because  the  Finnish  sun  being 
itself  too  well  bleached,  it  can  have  no  effect  in  bleaching  any  thing  else.  The 
wax  candles,  tapers,  and  torches  are  often  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  and  often  with  small  pieces  of  coloured  glass  let  into  them,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  precious  stones. 

Besides  these  markets  and  bazaars  there  is  the  great  hav-market  (Senna'ia 
Ploshtshod),  and  several  other  places  where  various  articles  are  sold.  The  demand 
for  hay,  &c.,  to  feed  the  30,000  to  40,000  horsciTof  St.  Petersburg  is  alone  very 
great.  In  summer  the  hay  is  b/ought  down  or  up  in  fleets  of  large  boats.  There 
are  nearly  300  spirit,  wine,  and  beer  shops  and  cellars  in  this  city,  and  sobriety 
is  not  by  any  means  considered  a  prevailing  virtue.  The  revenue  which  the 
government  derives  from  the  monopoly  of  distilled  spirits,  and  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  Olkaplshihs,  or  the  farmers  of  the  spirit  contract  who  have  invariably 
become  wealthy,  have  greatly,  by  their  baneful  trade,  encouraged  drunkenness, 
and  ruined  hundreds  and  thousands  in  Russia.  The  effect  of  drunkenness  in  the 
army  is  said  to  have  been  most  pernicious,  and  the  Russian  spirit  called  votshi, 
distilled  from  grain,  potatoes,  &c.,  is  perhaps  the  most  fiery  and  abominable  of  all 
liquors. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  countless  booths  and  drinking-places  of  St.  Petersburg, 
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spirits  to  the  value  of  9,000,000  paper  roubles  is  consumed  annually  in  St. 
Petersburg,  exclusive  of  beer  and  wine ;  an  enormous  quantity,  when  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  taken  into  the  account.  M.  Kohl  says  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  per  individual,  including  women  and  children,  is  equal  per  annum,  to  two 
and  three  quarters  pailfuls  of  spirits. 

In  Moscow,  there  are  bazaars,  markets,  and  stalls  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
The  centre  of  all  its  chief  commerce  is  in  Kitai-Gorod,  where  stands  the 
great  Gostiniioi  dvor  (bazaar)  and  the  Ryiidi  (street  of  shops).  The  gosliunoi 
dvor  of  Moscow  is,  next  to  that  of  the  fair  of  Nijnei-Novgorod,  the  largest  in 
the  empire.  It  is  a  vast  colossal  structure  of  three  stories,  with  three  rows  of 
columns  and  three  ranges  of  shops,  one  above  the  other,  connected  together  by 
numerous  passages  and  stairs.  On  the  ground  range  are  the  greatest  number 
of  people;  on  the  two  upper,  the  wholesale  trade  is  chiefly  transacted.  The 
business  carried  on  through  the  whole  is  like  that  of  a  continual  fair.  The  Black 
S?a  sends  to  Moscow  all  kinds  of  Levant  produce.  The  Baltic  sends  to  this  mart 
the  produce  of  Western  Europe,  and  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Siberia 
sends  the  produce  of  China  and  Tartary.  Moscow  is  consequently  the  centre  of 
the  whole  interior  traffic  of  Russia. 

There  are  about  30  booksellers’  shops  in  Moscow,  some  of  whom  keep  a  stock 
in  hand  of  about  100,000  to  200,000  volumes.  Those  of  GlasimoflT  and  Shireino/F 
are  the  principal  ones.  In  1806  there  were  only  3  booksellers  of  any  consequence 
in  the  city;  in  1808,  4;  and  in  1810,  G:  After  1812  the  number  increased 
rapidly.  Before  that  year,  the  annual  number  of  spelling-books  sold  at  Moscow 
averaged  only  10,000;  the  number  increased  soon  after  to  30,000,  and  in  1837 
200,000  civil  and  ecclesiastical  were  sold.  The  Viedomosti,  the  celebrated  news¬ 
paper  of  Moscow,  which  has  been  published  since  1761,  had  2000  subscribers  in 
1812;  the  subscribers  increased  soon  after  to  6000,  and  since  then  to  12,000. 
The  taste  for  reading  is  greatly  on  the  increase  among  the  trading  and  lower 
classes.  Karamsin’s  History  of  Russia  is  a  book  generally  read  by  them. 

The  shops  of  the  wax-light  venders  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  Moscow. 
The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  use  at  least  three  times  as  many  lights  to  illuminate 
their  saints  as  the  people  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  bees  of  the  Ukraine  and  of  Lesser 
Russia  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  wax  consumed  at  Moscow.  The  markets 
for  secondhand  wares  are  numerous  and  extensive  in  Russia.  This  is  owing  chiefly 
to  sudden  changes,  both  in  fortune  and  in  the  place  of  residence.  In  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  the  trade  in  rags  and  rubbish  is  carried  on  in  an  enclosed  place,  the 
Tshuhin  dvor.  In  Moscow  this  business  is  established  along  the  wall  of  Kitai- 
Gorod.  Tn  the  middle  of  the  street  opposite  the  rags,  there  are  tables  laden  with 
various  eatables  at  each,  where  the  long-haired  Moscovitcs  roar  out  the  names  of 
their  viands,  and  call  out  to  come  and  eat  and  pay.  The  booths  along  the  wall 
are  hung  or  packed  with  old  clothes  that  have  been  worn  by  every  class  of  so- 
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ciety:  old  gold  and  silver  thread,  which  once  formed  the  rich  epaulets  of  the 
Russian  officers:  old  books,  and  all  manner  of  secondhand  articles.  There  are 
in  the  same  quarter  wax-chandlers  Ind  picture-dealers. 

Remarks  upon  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Russian  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  ’ 
Moscow,  translated  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Official  Gazette,  July  1843. 

“  This  exhibition  opened  on  the  11th  of  June,  1843,  being  the  third  which  has  taken  ' 
place  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Moscow;  and  its  results  may  be  viewed  as  very  favourable 
to  national  industry. 

“  Although  Peter  th8  Great  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  Russian  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  cloths,  woollens,  and  linens,  neither  of  these  branches  of  industry  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  fairly  developed  themselves  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  19th 
century.  At  the  latter  .period  several  establishments  were  formed  in  the  government  of 
Moscow  and  Vladimir.  (The  war  of  1812  had,  however,  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the' 
stability  of  these  establishments,  and  the  greatest  want  of  articles,  both  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  was  then  severely  felt  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

“  Since  that  time,  however,  native  industry  has  progressed  rapidly  under  the  protection, 
and  guided  by  the  salutary  regulations,  of  the  government. 

“The  first  national  exhibition  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1829,  nearly  300  esta¬ 
blishments  forwarding  to  it  specimens  of  their  various  fabrics./’.  At  the  second  held  at 
Moscow,  in  1831,  the  number  exhibited  had  much  increased; and  in  1835,  on  the  third  exhi¬ 
bition  which  was  also  held  at  Moscow,  the  number  transmitting  samples  of  their  industry 
reached  550.  At.  the  recent  exposition  there  were  upwards  of  800  establishments  (in¬ 
cluding  60  situated  in  Poland)  which  sent  specimens  of  their  productions. 

“  The  various  objects  exhibited  were  placed  in  22  large  apartments,  and  offered  a  very 
rich  and  varied  exhibition.  The  first  room  contained  productions  of  rural  ceonomj-,  raw 
materials  for  manufacture — viz.,  flax,  hemp,  and  wool ;  amongst  the  latter  were  some  ad¬ 
mirable  samples  of  wool,  both  from  the  Baltic  and  southern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
These  articles,  from  their  great  importance  . to  Russian  commerce,  merited  the  first  place  iu 
this  exhibition  ;  the  value  of  their  exports  amounting  annually  to  nearly  85,000,000  paper 
rbls.  Great  improvement  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  as  regards  the  production  of  linen 
yarns ;  the  influence  of  climate  may  be  cited  as  tending  much  to  favour  their  superiority 
ovor  those  of  western  Europe :  and  the  articles  transmitted  from  the  imperial  spinning 
factory  at  Alexandrovsky,  arc  considered  to  have  shown  a  very  rapid  advance  in  quality 
At  various  private  establishments  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  not  viewed  as 
being  so  satisfactory.  Several  specimens  of  silk  sent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  here  met  with. 

“  In  the  same  apartment  were  shown  some  specimens  of  tin,  the  produce  of  a  mine 
which  has  only  been  worked  since  1842.  Various  kinds  of  cotton  threads  were  also  ex¬ 
hibited  in  this  division  of  the  exposition ;  they  are  said  to  be  of  good  and  improving  quality, 
considering  the  short  time  tliif  branch  of  trade  has  been  in  operation  in  Russia. 

“  The  two  following,  rooms  contained  specimens  of  woollen  cloths,  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions,  varying  in  price  from  1  to  7  silver  roubles  per  arshine.  This  manufacture  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  made  great  progress,  and  amongst  the  samples  most  worthy  of  notice, 
were  those  sent  from  the  factory  belonging  to  Prince  Troubetsko'i ;  the  value  of  •  these 
samples  was  3  roubles  1 5  copecs,  silver,  per  arshine,  and  viewed  as  being  fit  for  clothing  for 
the  upper  classes  of  society. 

“  In  the  succeeding  four  apartments  were  placed  various  kinds  of  cotton  manufactures  ; 
these  are  much  improved  of  late,  and  especially  cloths  of  an  inferior  description. 

“  Another  division  was  appropriated  to  the  display  of  silk  goods,  tissues  of  gold 
and  silver  laces,  and  jewelry ;  amongst  the  latter  were  some  plated  articles  gilt  by  the 
new  galvauic  process,  recently  established  at  the  school  of  design  at  St.  Petersburg.  Some 
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superb  shawls,  especially  one  of  a  blue  colour,  valued  at  3000  silver  roubles,  may  be  no¬ 
ticed  as  belonging'  to  this  section.  Here  also  were  exhibited  sailcloth,  ropes,  cables,  tanned 
leather,  and  other  articles  highly  affecting  national  industry. 

“  Various  specimens  of  works  in  bronze,  cutlery,  and  blacksmiths’  wares;  also  articles  in 
glass  and  porcelain,  the  produce  of  the  imperial  establishments,  were  placed  in  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  apartments. 

“  In  the  last  rooms  of  the  exhibition,  were  shown  various  kinds  of  machines,  and  models 
of  new  machinery,  both  from  the  government  institutions,  especially  from  that  at  St. 
Petersburg,  (Institut  Tedmologique  de  St.  Petersbourg,)  and  also  from  various  private  esta¬ 
blishments. 

“  Some  good  specimens  of  firearms,  forwarded  by  various  artisans,  established  at  Moscow, 
Toula,  llcval,  and  Warsaw,  were  well  worthy  of  remark,  and  various  descriptions  of  paper 
plain  and  coloured,  now  produced  at  much  reduced  prices,  owing  to  great  improvement  in 
this  manufacture,  deserve  notice.” 

The  following  extract  of  a  private  letter  from  Moscow,  dated  August  8,  1843, 
gives  a  different  colouring  to  the  exhibition  to  that  of  the  official  account : 

“  Generally  the  exhibition  was  a  wretched  display  of  the  state  of  manufactures  in  the  em¬ 
pire, — and - is  not  over  proud  of  it.  Polish  mauulacturcs  showed  the  great  development ; 

and  cotton  manufactures  have  increased,  but  without  any  improvement  as  to  quality.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  peasantry  now  wearing  more  generally 
cotton  in  preference  to  linen  stuffs.  At  the  same  time  it  should  he  observed  that  these  ar¬ 
ticles  do  not  at  all  affect  English  manufactures,  which  are  entirely  of  a  superior  kind  and  in 
use  among  the  wealthier  classes,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  prevent  a  decrease  in  the 
import  of  twist,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  increasing  consumption  of  ‘  the  cotton  stuffs 
would  bo '  checked  by  the  rapid  -  extension  of  spinning-mills  and  their  production  in  this 
country.  The  latter  increased  from  7(5,-000  poods  to  130,000.  Last  year  280,000  poods 
were  spun,  and  this  year1  it  is  fully  expected  that  350,000  poods  will  be  the  amount. 

“  More  capital  is  also  being  invested  in  machinery,  now  that  it  is  admitted  from  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  several  of  the  first  manufacturers  are  ordering  machinery  through  the  Sheffield 
and  Bolton  agents  who  have  visited  Moscow  this  summer,  at  a  saving  of  4  to  7  of  what 
Cockrell’s  machinery  had  cost  them. 

“  The  Russian  spinners  at  the  exposition  could  not  compete  with  the  British 
looms  but  for  the  duty,  in  the  proportion  of  1G  to  28  on  the  invoice — and  even  as  it  is  the 
Russian  factories  work  for  little  besides  the  consumption  of  the  peasantry.  With  ampler 
means  the  classes  above  the  Novgieks  (labourers),  adhere  to  foreign  stuffs ;  and  although 
you  may  hear  complaints  of  a  lessened  demand  for  the  latter,  we  must  attribute  this  dimi¬ 
nution  to  circumstances  in  the  trade,  and  not  to  an  established  advance  in  the  native 
manufactures.” 


M AN U I'ACTUKKS  AND  ARTISANS  OF  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  severe  prohibitive  system  of  Russia,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  Russian 
serfs  when  directed  or  taught  by  foreign  artisans,  who  are  greatly  favoured  by  the 
Russian  government,  have  induced  the  great  landholders  to  embark  part  of 
their  money,  and  the  labour  of  their  serfs  in  manufactories,  which  they  have 
generally  established  on  their  own  lands  ;  and  a  great  many  articles  are  in  con¬ 
sequence,  manufactured  in  the  villages  which  belong  to  the  aristocracy.  Some 
of  the  peasants,  exclusively  of  working  in  the  manufactories  of  their  lord,  carry 
on  spinning,  weaving ,  <$r.,  on  their  own  account,  and  have  in  this  way  often 
acquired  considerable  property.  The  family  of  Sheremetieff  possesses  several 
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villages  of  iron  forges.  The  greater  part  of  iron,  wood,  and  earthen  wares,  &c., 
sent  to  the  fairs,  arc  from  the  fabrics  of  the  Demidoffs,  Jakowsleffs,  lvarpzoffs 
&c.  These  fabrics  are,  however,  described  by  most  persons  below  mediocrity  in 
quality,  although  showy  in  appearance.  The  best  articles  are  those  in  imitation 
of  oriental  workmanship. 

Kohl  says,  “  The  mighty  influential  manufacturing  aristocrats  are  in  many  cases  the 
great  obstacles  to  the  improvement,  of  the  manufactures,  by  means  of  smaller  but  more 
skilful  producers,  who  are  now  quite  shut  out  from  competition  by  the  privileged  monopo¬ 
lists.  In  this  respect  the  Russian  aristocracy  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  as  the  English  aristocracy  to  the  agricultural.  In  Russia,  where  there  is  a 
superfluity  of  produce,  but  a  want  of  manufactures,  the  aristocracy  manufacturing  for 
themselves,  have  demanded  a  high  tax  on  the  foreign  article,  and  partly  because  their 
social  position  gives  them  a  natural  preponderance,  partly  because  for  the  advancement  of 
some  peculiar  branch  of  industry  they  unite  to  obtain  monopolies  from  their  government,  a 
bar  is  placed  to  the  invention  and  acquisition  of  other  classes,  who  moreover  must  pay  much 
dearer  for  the  necessary  manufactures  on  that  very  account.” 

Amongst  the.  manufactures  of  St.  Petersburg  are  the  cotton- spinning,  dyeing, 
and  printing  works,  glass  of  all  kinds,  especially  large  mirrors,  iron  and  cannon 
foundries,  manufactures  of  firearms,  &c. ;  the  imperial  tapestry  establishment, 
much  on  the  plan  of  the  Gobelins  at- Paris  ;  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  hard¬ 
wares,  establishments  for  polishing  precious  stones,  paper  fabrics,  &c.,  most  of 
which  belong  either  to  foreigners  or  the  crown.  They  are  conducted  by  foreigners, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  models  for  those  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

The  Spalernoi  tapestry  mamtfactory,  or  the  Russian  Gobelin,  is  the  oldest  in 
St.  Petersburg.  It  was  established  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  artisans  and  work¬ 
men  were  then  all  Italian  and  French.  Within  the  last  fifty  years  all  except  the 
director  and  designer  have  been  Russians.  The  great  foundling  hospital  supplies 
annually  to  this  workshop  a  certain  number  of  boys,  who  are  taught  weaving  and 
drawing,  and  are  gradually  promoted  to  be  sub-masters  and  masters. . 

Common  carpets  are  made  within  it  for  general  sale;  but  the  fine  carpets  and 
tapestry  are  made  only  for  the  use  of  the  court,  and  for  presents  made  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  to  Asiatic  and  European  princes.  There  arc  about  25  master  and  sub-master 
artisans,  about  50  journeymen  artisans,  and  about  55  apprentices,  employed  in 
this  establishment. 

The  Russians,  and  especially  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  are  as  passionately  expensive  in  having  their  houses  adorned  with  mirrors  as 
the  Parisians.  'A  great  demand  for  glass  for  mirrors,  and  for  the  very  large  win¬ 
dows  of  the  houses,  arises  in  consequence.  The  mirrors  and  window'-glass  are 
chiefly  made  at  the  imperial  manufactory,  where  glass  of  all  kinds  is  also  blown 
and  cut.  The  glass-cutting  section  is  of  great  extent,  and  there  are  em¬ 
ployed  within  it  about  300  workmen.  It  is  said  that  sealingwax  is  nowhere  out 
of  England  made  so  well  as  in  Russia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Peterhof 
paper  manufactory,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander,  who  brought  paper- 
makers  and  the  necessary  machinery  from  England  for  the  purpose  in  1815. 
About  72,000  reams  of  paper  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  fine  paper,  are  annually  made 
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in  this  manufactory.  The  coarse  paper  is  chiefly  made  in  the  interior  of  Russia. 
The  workmen  are  all  dressed  in  white,  and  are  about  800  in  number.  They  are 
originally  supplied  by  the  foundling  hospital.  English  machinery  only,  and  that 
of  the  best  kind,  is  used. 

Under  the  same  roof  as  the  paper  manufactory,  is  the  imperial  establishment 
for  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  precious  stones.  The  produce  of  the  Ural  and 
Altai  mountains,  in  these  costly  articles,  is  brought  here  to  be  cut  and  polished  in 
order  to  be  set  in  the  countless  orders  of  the  nobles,  in  rings,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  lavished  on  the  ladies  as  marks  of  imperial  favour  by  the  emperor  and 
empress.  The  magnificent  vases  of  Siberian  malachite  are  the  most  superb  ob¬ 
jects  made  in  this  department. 

Some  splendid  specimens  of  vases  arc  also  made  at  the  imperial  porcelain  ma¬ 
nufactory  situated  near  Alexandroosk,  where  there  is  also  an  ironfoundry.  The 
'  latter  is  elegantly  constructed,  but  the  articles  made  are  inferior  to  those  of  an 
establishment  belonging,  to  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Bearth,  to  whom  the 
government  is  often  obliged  from  necessity  to  intrust  its  most  important  works. 

Mr.  Hearth's  establishment  is  behind  the  new  admiralty,  where,  he  has  also  a 
sugar-refinery  and  steam-machine  for  cutting  timber,  kc.  For  the  convenience 
of  transporting  raw  and  manufactured  articles,  and  the  accommodation  of  10  iron 
steamboats,  which  belong  to  Mr.  13 earth,  and  employed  by  him  between  Cron- 
stadt  and  St.  Petersburg,  he  has  constructed  a  port  or  dock  on  his  sole  account. 
Several  steam-engines  are  employed  in  cutting  the  timber;  and  in  order  that 
planks  may  be  furnished  to  meet  the  demands  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  canal 
in  which  the  logs  float  is  heated  in  winter  by  steam,  through  pipes,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  water  from  freezing.  The  engines  arc  consequently  at  work  all  the 
year  round  sawing  trees,  which  probably  required  centuries  to  grow  in  the  forests 
of  Modwina  and  Viatka. 

The  sugar-refinery  is  jiot  shown  to  any  one,  on  the  ground  that  the  immense 
demand  for  Mr.  Bearth’s  refined  sugar  is  the  result  of  a  secret  which  enables  him 
to  substitute  some  other  refining, ingredient  than  bullocks’  blood.  The  scruples  of 
the  Russians  having  been  carried  to  so  extravagant  a  length,  that  they  abandoned 
the  use  of  , refined  sugar,  during  their  Lents  and  fasts,  on  the  score  of  its  con- 
^  taining,  as  they  supposed,  some  portion  of  the  blood  used  in  the  process  of 
refilling. 

Sugar  refined  by  Mr.  Bearth  is  therefore  alone  used  during  the  long  and  short 
fasts  of  the  Greco-Russian  church.  Mr.  Bearth  lias,  indeed,  managed  to  secure 
a  monopoly;  but  what  would  the  pious  Russians  say,  if  it  were  discovered  that 
the  substitute  used  was  nolr  animal, — that  is  animal  charcoal,  or  hone  charcoal, 
which  has  long  been  used  so  efficaciously  in  refining  sugar,  especially  in  France, 
that  the  notorious  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  has  been  accused  of  shipping  whole 
cargoes  of  bones  from  Algiers  to  Marseilles,  in  order  to  be  sold  there  for  the  use 
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of  the  sugar-refineries,  and  that  those  bones  were  the  contents  of  the  vast  Maho- 
niedan  catacombs  which  he  removed  in  the  course  of  extending  the  roads  and 
military  works  of  Algiers. 

'  The  principal  cotton-spinning  mill  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  erected  by  Baron 
Sticglilz.  It  has  an  English  steam-engine  of  110  horse  power,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Russia,  except  those  in  the  steam-ships.  The  director  of  this  esta¬ 
blishment  is  an  Englishman. 

There  is  a  large  cotton  manufactory,  chiefly  for  printing,  on'  the  Viborg, 
conducted  by  a  German;  and  about  1000  workpeople  are  employed  in  adding 
gaudy  colours  to  common  Manchester  cottons  specially  imported  for  that  purpose. 

Within  the  last  12  years,  the  making  of  mathematical  and  other  instruments 
has  been  introduced  chiefly  by  Germans,  who  have  now  several  workshops  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Platina  is  found,  though  expensive,  a  superior  metal  for  fine  in¬ 
struments. 

There  are  numerous  establishments  for  the  manufacturing  of  household  and 
camp  furniture.  The  largest  and  most  perfect  belongs  to  the  Swabian  family, 
who  commenced  on  a  very  humble  scale.  Their  portable  fuj:/iiture — especially 
their  tenl  furniture,  is  considered  well  made,  and  so  contrived  that  a  tent  with  two 
chairs,  table,  bed,  &c.,  and  in  short  all  that  is  necessary  for  sitting,  dining,  or  sleeping, 
are  packed  up  in  a  box  about  5  feet  in  length,  ten  inches  broad,  and  about  5  in¬ 
ches  deep.  These  arc  admirably  adapted  for  the  Russians,  who  have  often,  and 
abruptly,  to  leave  the  luxuries  of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  dreary  steppes  of  the  south, 
or  for  the  deserts  of  Siberia. 

In  all  the  upholsterers’  shops,  except  the  one  alluded  to,  there  are  piles-  of 
coffins  ready  for  all  ages,  sexes,  ranks,  and  religions.  Brown,  purple,  and  light- 
coloured  ones  for  the  Greco-Russians;  black  with  gold  ornaments  for  protcslanls ; 
rose-coloured  ones  decked  with  white  laces  for  young  girls;  bright  blue  for  boys. 

Among  the  other  fabrics  of  St.  Petersburg  are  saddles,  harness,  carriages  of 
various  kinds,  boats,  &c. 

Srnusr.  Flkists. — The  small  river  boat  or  wherry  of  the  Neva,  has  a  low  prow 
and  high  stern.  Of  all  vessels,  the  long  burdensome  crafts,  which  are  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Slni.se,  are  the  most  rude  in  their  construction.  They  arrive  in 
fleets  in  summer,  by  the  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes,  from  the  Wolga,  Kama,  Akka, 
Dwina,  tkc. 

Timbers,  planks,  masts,  Sec.,  are  roughly  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  fastened 
together  with  tree  nails.  The  skipper  or  owner’s  cabin  is  constructed  with  boards 
roughly  pegged  or  nailed  together,  and  embellished  with  pictures  of  saints,  &c. 

The  slruscs  arrive  in  large  fleets,  or  as  the  Russians  call  them,  caravans ; 
each  having  its  appointed  time  for  leaving  the  places  in  the  interior  from  which 
they  depart.  Per  example,  the  “  Iron  caravan,”  the  “  Salt  caravan,”  &c.  The 
greater  part  are  broken  up  at  St,  Petersburg.  Not  more  than  600  or  700  probably 
return  back  laden. 
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RUSSIAN  SALT  DUTIES,  AND  SALT  MONOPOLY. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  taxes  in  Russia  is  caused  by  the  high  duty  on 
salt,  and  by  the  imperial  salt  monopoly.  This  tax,  which  is  also  grievously  ex¬ 
perienced  in  France  and  some  other  countries,  is  borne  with  patience  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  serf,  although  the  article  is  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  and  the  mono¬ 
poly,  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  a  price  that  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  its 
natural  value,  as  the  Rritish  duty  on  tobacco  does  to  the  original  price  of  that 
plant.  But  salt  is  an  article  of  vital  necessity,  which  should  be  procured  at  the 
cheapest  cost :  tobacco  a  pernicious  stimulant,  which  should  bear  the  highest 
revenue  duty  possible;  limited  only  so  far  as  that  such  duty  would  not  hold  out 
a  premium  for  extensive  contraband. 

Salt  is  absolutely  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  or  of  the  Danube,  or  along  the  Prussian  frontiers. 
(See  Table  2  of  the  Tariff.)  Its  importation  is  only  allowed  at  the  port  of  Arch¬ 
angel,  on  paying  a  duty  of  2l.  2s.  the  ton, — at  St.  Petersburg  on  paying  a  duty  of 
4/.  Is,  8 d.  the  ton, — and  at  the  othcr.Ballic  ports  of  3/.  per  ton.  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  Russia  is  supplied  from  the  salt-mines,  and  especially  from  the  long,  narrow, 
and  shallow  lagoons,  or  limans,  which  are  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Pruth.  The  water  of  these  at  the  mouths  of  the  large  rivers, is 
too'frcsh  to  yield  much  salt,  and  the  exhalations  from  the  limans  are  causes  of 
great  insalubrity  in  their  neighbourhood:  whole  villages  have  fallen  sick  dur¬ 
ing  one  night  on  the  wind  changing  and  blowing  from  over  the  limans.  Those 
which  yield  the  most  salt  arc  in  Bessarabia,  especially  that  called  the  Dusle-Iiman, 
As  its  waters  dry  up  M'ith  the  summer  heat,  the  salt  is  found  in  crystals,  and  the 
liman  is  then  surrounded  by  the  officer  of  the  crown.  Agents  arrive  at  the  same  time” 
from  the  nobility  of  Bessarabia,  Podolia,  and  New  Russia,  and  from  the  German 
colonists,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the  crown,  the  privilege  of  collecting  the  salt 
when  it  is  supposed  to  be  ripe,  as  it  is  termed :  that  is,  when  the  waters  of  the 
liman  have  evaporated  to  the  usual  extent.  The  liman  is  then  parcelled  out  to  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  salt  near  the  border  is  then  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  deep. 
It  thickens  gradually  to  about  a  foot  deep  in  the  middle.  The  best  part  is  rcr 
served  for  the'  numerous  depots  of  the  crown. 

The  immediate  purchasers  carry  away  their  salt  at  once.  The  crown  deposits 
it  in  stacks  containing  about  1/5  tons  each.  The  labour  of  men  and  horses,  in 
collecting  the  salt  of  the  liman,  is  very  great,  and  the  wages  paid,  high  for  Russia, 
being  40s.  to  44.s.  per  month.  The  employes  who  guard  the  limans  are  chiefly 
Cossacks  armed  with  pikes  and  sabres.  No  vessel  or  boat  is  allowed  to  land  on 
the  salt  coast,  nor  is  any  thing  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  sea,  not  even  the 
wood  that  drifts  along.  { See  quantities  of  salt  yielded,  prices  sold,  &e.,  in  Extracts 
from  Ilagcmeistcr’s  Report  quoted.) 
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LIVE  STOCK  OF  THE  STEPPES. 

The  Tshabavm  is  tlic  Russian  shepherd,  and  the  Tabuntshik  the  horse  herd: 
a n  Otlara  is  a  floch  of  sheep,  and  a  Taboon  is  a  herd  of  horses:  a  Tshereduilc  is 
the  cattle  herd,  and  Tshereda  a  herd  of  oxen  and  cows.  The  chief  proprietors 
of  the  steppes  arc  the  families  of  Woronzoff,  OrloflT,  Potocki,  Skarshinsky,  Ra- 
sumoflsky,  and  a  great  part  of  their  wealth  is  derived  from  their  herds  of  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  sheep.  A  Taboon  consists  often  of  about  1000  horses.  The 
Tabuntshik  is  liable  to  his  master  for  all  that  may  be  either  stolen  or  killed  by  the 
wolves.  lie  has  usually  three  assistants.  lie  is  paid  5  roubles  per  annum  for 
each  horse,  out  of  which  he  lias  to  pay  his  assistants  and  the  value  of  the  horses 
lost.  These  horses  arc  nearly  wild.  Some  of  the  landowners  possess  from  8  to 
10  taboons,  the  origin  of  each  taboon  has  been  1  or  2  stallions  and  some  20 
marcs.  The  great  fairs  of  the  South  for  the  sale  of  horses  are  those  of  Balta  and 
Bcrdcchelf.  The  contractors  for  the  army,  or  their  .agents,  however,  proceed  to 
the  steppes  and  inspect  the  taboons,  where  they  buy  the  horses  which  they 
select.  When  two  taboons  meet,  the  stallions  and  even  the  marcs  fight  furiously. 
They  will  also  attack  the  wolves  and  often  kill  them.  r' 

Sheep. — There  arc  proprietors  in  the  steppes  who  possess  each  100,000  sheep* 
The  Walachian  is  the  prevalent  race,  but  the  Merino  breed  is  fast  increasing  in 
numbers.  The  Walachian  and  Kalmuk  are  fat  tailed.  To  every  100  sheep 
there  are  3  or  4  goafs,  without  which  as  leaders,  the  sheep  would  never  face  the 
cold  winds  which  scour  the  steppes. 

Honied  Cattle. — A  Tshereda,  or  herd  of  horned  cattle,  consists  of  from  100 
to  800  heads.  With  the  exception  of  the  cows  introduced  by  the  German  colo¬ 
nics,  those  of  the  steppes  yield  little  milk.  They  arc  reared  chiefly  for  their  tal¬ 
low  and  skins,  and  partially  for  their  flesh.  When  we  consider  that  at  least 
250,000,000  lbs.  of  tallow,  or  that  of  at  least  100,000,000  cattle,  are  annually  ex¬ 
ported  from  Russia,  and  that  the  quantity  consumed  at  home  must  also  be  very 
great,  the  number  of  horned  cattle  slaughtered  annually  must  be  enormous. 
They  arc  driven  in  herds  to  the  Salgans,  or  places  of  slaughter,  which  are  esta¬ 
blished  in  various  parts  of  the  steppes,  and  where  there  are  enormous  boilers 
for  melting  the  tallow,  as  well  as  places  for  scalding  the  hides  ;  a  great  number  of 
swine  arc  fattened"  on  tlieHuucsiines,  and  the  flesh  that  is  not  fat  is  thrown 
away;  all  that  is  fat  is  melted  indiscriminately. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FOREIGN  COAL  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  Russia  is  not  for  ordinary  fuel,  but  for  the  fur¬ 
naces  of  steam-engines  in  factories  and  in  steam-ships.  ;  ' 
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The  following  quantities  have  been  imported  into  Cronstadt  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  during  the  10  years,  1831  to  1840  inclusive:  viz. — 


YEARS.  YEARS. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF  SILVER  AND  PAPER  ROUI1LES. 

The  variations  of  the  paper  money  in  Russia  have  caused  great  perplexity  in 
calculating  the  sterling  value  of  commodities.  In  the  foregoing  tables  when  the 
silver  rouble  is  not  expressed,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  calculations  previously  to 
1805,  and  in  some  cases  after  that  period,  the  values  arc  in  paper  roubles. 
Generally  we  have  reduced  the  values  to  sterling  money  according  to  the  average 
value  of  the  paper  rouble  for  the  year.  But  even  this  calculation  has  been  liable 
to  error,  from  the  sudden  rise  or  depression  of  the  paper  money :  often  2  to  4 
per  cent  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

“  We  hope  the  ukase,  or  manifesto  of  the  emperor,  dated  1st  June,  184.3,  will 
go  far  to  place  the  currency  of  Russia  on  an  equitable  basis. 

When  the  bank  paper  was  first  issued,  in  1769,.  the  notes  were  often  at  a 

premium ;  they  however  fell  soon  after  1  to  2  per  cent  lower  than  silver.  In 

1790  the  paper  money  was  18  per  cent  less  value  than  gold,  and  41  per  cent  in 
1793,  and  49  per  cent  in  1795-G.  Soon  after  58  percent  was  allowed  for  payments 
in  silver  instead  of  paper  roubles.  In  1803  the  paper  money  rose  to  nearly  a 
par  with  silver,  but  it  fell  soon  after  to  the  following  rates:  viz. — 

Twenty  shillings  sterling  in  1803  =  7  roubles  1804  =  8r.;  180.5  and  180(3 
=  r. ;  1807  =  8j{  r.  ;  1808=  10r.  ;•  1809=  1 1  r. ;  1810=  10  r.‘;  1 8 1 1  =  1 7 r. ; 
18J2  =  1.5  r.  ;  1813=  1G  r.  ;  1814  =  184  r. ;  181.5  =  22  r.  ;  1816  =  24  r.  ;  1817 

=  20 r. ;  1818=19;}  r.  ;  1819  =  22;}  r.  ;  ‘  1820=  23  r. ;  1821  =  24  r.  ;  1822  and 

1823  =  25}-  r.  ;  1824  =  24ir.;  1825  =  23r.;  182G  =  24Ar.;  1827  ==23i  r. ;  1828 
=  23  r. ;  1829,  1830,  and  1831  =  2‘Ji-  r. ;  1832  =  23  r.  ;  1834  to  1837  =  22^  r. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

NATURAE  RESOURCES  OK  SWEDEN'  AND  NORWAY. 

The  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  comprise  a  large  peninsula,  united 
to  the  continent  by  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  from  the 
While  Sea.  . 

The  aspect  of  the  sea-coast  of  Sweden  is  generally  low,  and  greatly  broken  up  by 
bays,  harbours,  lakes,  and  torrents.  Of  the  numerous  rivers,  the  Tornea  and  the 
Angcrman  arc- the  principal.  In  the  north-western  parts  horde  ring. on  Norway, 
the  country  is  rugged,  hilly,  and  even  mountainous.  The  soil,  where  the  surface 
is  not  occupied  by  rocks,  is  chiefly  light  and  sandy.  Rich  alluvial  tracks  occur,, 
and  mosses  and  marshes  arc  extensive.  The  .soil  and  climate  .are  ungenial  to  agri¬ 
culture;  some  fertile  tracks  are  met  with,  south  of  G1  deg.  north,  which  produce 
rye,  barley,  a  little  wheat,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  beet-root,  and  various  vege¬ 
tables  ;  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  some  hops, and  some  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears, plums, 
currants,  and  gooseberries.  To  the  north  of  G1  deg.  a  rugged,  mossy,  and  dreary 
country  generally  prevails  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  The  forests  of  Sweden  produce 
excellent  timber  of  the  fir  tribes  and  good  tough  ash.  Beeches  grow  as  far  north 
as  5G  deg.  30  min. ;  beyond  which,  as  far  as  nearly  to  latitude  70  deg.  north,  firs 
and  lurches  arc  the  common  forcst-trccs.  South  of  G3  deg.  ash-trees  thrive,  and 
lindens,  walnuts,  maple,  oak,  clin,  &c\,  all  grow  south  of  latitude  G1  deg.  In  the 
southern  parts  there  is  great  scarcity'of  wood  and  fuel;  and  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  many  districts  arc  said  to  remain  in  bed,  for  warmth,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  cold  days  of  winter,  merely  from  want  of  fuel.  In  the  northern  and 
wooded,  though  coldest  parts  of  Sweden,  people  arc  found  lodged  comparatively 
in  comfort,  and  in  affluent  circumstances.  The  horses  are  lively,  strong,  and 
although  not  generally  large,  much  esteemed.  The  pastures  arc  good  in  sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  arc  bred  with  care ;  the  former  arc 
small  in  size.  The  reindeer,  particularly  in  the  north,  are  useful  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Bees  thrive,  although  ihe  climate  is  so  very  cold.  Various  medicinal  plants 
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are  abundant.  The  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes,  swarm  with  fish.  The  lobsters  and 
oysters  arc  remarkably  fine.  Game  is  plentiful  and  excellent. 

The  forests,  though  for  a  long  time  recklessly  destroyed,  yield  timber  for  ex¬ 
portation,  and  the  streams  afford  numerous  sites  for  saw-mills,  and  the  means  of 
conveying  the  timber  and  deals  to  shipping  ports.  Great  care  is  now  taken  to 
preserve  the  woods  from  wanton  destruction;  and  planting  of  oak,  pine,' and 
spruce  firs,  has  for  some  time  been  rather  extensively  attended  to. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Sweden  are,  however,  the  most  important ;  especially 
the  iron-mines,  which  produce  the  best  iron  and  steel  in  great  abundance ;  gold 
and  silver,  copper,  lead,  alum,  coal,  saltpetre,  porphyry,  marble,  alabaster,  slate, 
asbeslus,  loadstones,  talc,  Amethysts,  &c.,  are  also  found  in  this  kingdom. 

The  principal  seaports  are  Stockholm,  Nykoping,  Nordkiiping,  Kalmar, 
Carlscrona,  Malmoc,-lIelsinburg,  Ilalmstadt,  Gottenburg,  Gcfle,  Iludikswald, 
Ilernosand,  Umca,  Pitea,  Lulea,  and  Tornea;  along  the  coasts  there  arc  several 
islands;  the  largest  arc  Oeland,  Gothland,  and  Wisby. 

Official  Returns  of  the  Superficies,  Population,  &c.,  of  Sweden. 


of  DiviMionB 


Hast  Gothland.. . 

Snmlaml  . 

DJckingen . 

West  Gothland  . . 

Holland . 

St'linncti,  or 

Gothland  iriand  . 
Oulaud  island  . . . 
Sweden  Proper 
Upland  and  Si 
dernmnnland  . 
WVstmaniilund  . 
Siidormnunliind  . 


Linkiopiric  .. 

(  Kalmar . 

<  Jonkiopjnjr  .. 

(_Kjotu>berg 

Blckinj:<ll.... 

I  r  **kiirabnrp _ 

1  Elhhnrn . 

C (fottcnhiirg  . . 
ahnntndt  ... 

1  Mnlnim- . 


Dalecarlia . 

Nohrland. 
Geidridf.  and  lid- 

Jamtland . 

West  Bothnia  and] 
Sweditih  Lapland! 


|  Gvfluborg . 

Jnmptlaml . 

(  North  Bothnia  . 
I  West  Bothnia  . . 
West  Norland  • 


'c  '  r 


jt  iiHMtmustadt  |5d  t !  Id 
Wisby  !'j37  iiuilti 

^Stockholm  ...  5i»  ‘21  H 

'  Upsal . 5!l  5*2  17 

Westerns  ....  51)  -|0 
N)ku*piny;  ...  58  55  irt 

jCnrlitiidt  ....  5!)  ‘2(1.13 

jO.i-fle . Jno  4»ji7 

A'Ntersiind  ..‘ti‘2  0  It 

lllmioaumi  .  .  (J*2  38  17 


und  the 

inlands, 


IIKMGION. 

Lutherans,  with  a  few  Moravians  and  .lows. 
Catholics  111  tile  island  ol  Ml.  Itarthiiloincw  .. 

Archbishop  (lipsala)  . 

Uislmps . 

Cloi'fijnion . 


Number. 

’  40,(100 
1 

2..M7 
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Popux.ation  of  Sweden  at  different  Periods;  and  the  Number  of  Marriages, 
&c.,  in  1S2G. 


Population  in 
each  of  the  years. 

r]"51 . 

1S05 . 

1810 . 

ISIS . 

1820  . 

L182G  . | 

1,785,727 

2,414,140 

2,309,990 

2,465,000 

2,584,090 

2,751,582 

Increase  per  cent,  ] 

1751-1825... 

54 

Marriages  (1S2G) . 

Dissolution  of  marriages . 1 

21,722 

1 7,585 

Dirtlis . 

Deaths . 

Married  women . 

Widows  . 

f  illegitimate . 

Children  ■! 

of  married  women. 


,  m  lies 
1  females. 

'  lemales. 


S4.S41 

G2.930 

335,042 

9,835 

4,082 

3,214 

235,820 

240,804 


Population  of  Sweden  in  1826,  according  to  Rank,  Occupation,  and  Condition, 


K  ANK. 

STOCKHOLM. 

I  OTHER  TOWNS. 

COUNTRY. 

Male*.  |  Fcmates. 

Male.. 

Females.  | 

Male.. 

Females. 

Nobility  ...I . 

lm-orpnrated  tradeis . 

Aencuitural  peasants . 

All  other . 

!  1 

§ 

1! 

viriO 

_  OVIO 

22’ 148 
<(00,003 

i  1  40,air> 

80,122 

100, Ill's 

UiMna 

], 2(13,207 

OCCUPATION. 

Iron  work*  nml  manufactures . 

Artists  ami  artificers . 

Poor  uml  prisonuis . . . 

Total . 

ii 

Vo 

> 

flH 

s 

12, KUO 

■1:11s 

28,r,7s 

7070 

'  f, 7,030 

40, -M3 

CONDI  T  1  O  N. 

Wealthy . 

Middling . 

Very  poor . 

Total  number  of  families... 

|$ 

i! 

I3.2H1  1 

37,1a  1 

•I.Ti.WO 

CHAPTER  II. 

AGRICULTURE  OF  SWEDEN. 

It  lias  been  estimated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  population  of  Sweden  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture.  This  statement  must  be  taken  in  a  very  modified  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  for  though  nearly  that  number  may  be  occupied  in  agriculture,  the  same 
individuals  are,  the  most  of  them,  also  for  a  greater  part  of  their  time  engaged  in 
other  pursuits :  such  as  wood  cutting,  fishing,  common  domestic  fabrics,  &c. 

The  whole,  surface  of  Sweden  is  computed  at  171,015  English  square  miles,  or 
100,449,600  acres,  or  nearly  one-half  more  thart  the  whole  surface  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  Of  the  whole  area  of  Sweden  about  one-half  lies  north  of  63  deg. 
north  latitude,  beyond  which  little  grain,  except  barley,  will  ripen.  >  Of  the  whole 
surface  3490  square  miles,  or  2,233,600  acres,  or  about  1  in  50  is  arable,  and 
about  twice  that  extent  is  under  meadows  and  pastures.  All  the  vast  remaining 
regions  arc  occupied  by  woods,  bare  rocks,  marshes,  bogs,  and  lakes. 
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Industry  has  done  much  in  a  country  wliere’thc  climate  and  the  soil  are  both 
so  unfavourable  to  agriculture;  and  if  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  is  small,  the 
population  is  also  so  limited  that  there  are  two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  arable  land 
for  each  individual  inhabitant.  This  extent  under  cultivation,  with  the  animal 
food,  butter  and  cheese  of  the  meadows  and  pastures,  and  the  support  derived 
from  the  fisheries,  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  import  much  corn,  except 
after  the  bad  harvests,  which  are  often  occasioned  by  fronts.  Potatoes  and  barley 
•  are  generally  raised.  Some  hemp  and  a  good  deal  of  excellent  flax,  are  raised, 
and  used  in  making  domestic  linens.  A  little  tobacco  is  grown ;  and  on  the  low 
grounds  bordering  the  Lake  Wener,  and  on  other  places  where  alluvial  or  tole¬ 
rably  fertile  spots  of  soil  are  found,  agriculture  is  in  a  creditable  state. 

v-  Statement  of  the  Average  Quantity  of  Grain  and  other  Produce  raised  in 
s  "Sweden,  according  to  Official  Returns  for  the  Five  Years  from  18,33  to 
1837,  both  inclusive. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Quantity  annually 

Quantity  annually 
produced,  the 
Seed  being  du- 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Hirliy  | 

Harley  anil  oats,  mixed . 1 

Potatoes 

Swedish  barrels. 

1  37,470 

i  400,548 

401,071  j 

444,434  | 

1  102,350 

1  65,801 

1  014,300  | 

Swedisli  barrels. 
244,709 
2,278,3GG 
1,900,712 
1,S32,04G 

299,’  1 09 

4,1 1.'), 442 

Note. — Two  Swedish  barrels,  or  tunnar,  may  he  considered  in  round  numbers  to  bo  equal  to  an 
imperial  quarter,  as  100  English  quarters  are  equal  to  108  GS-lUOths  Swedish  barrels,  or  tunnar. 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Grain  imported  into  Sweden,  with  the  Average  Annual 
Prices  of  Rye  in  that  country  in  each  Year,  from  1778  to  1831. 
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The  cultivated  surface  of  Sweden  is  divided  into  G5,219 i  estates,  or  hem- 
mans  of  land,  and  although  these  originally  belonged  to  single  proprietors,  they 
arc  now  generally  subdivided  among  about  150,000  individuals:  exclusive  of  the 
hemmans  belonging  to  the  church,  colleges,  towns,  hospitals,  the  crown,  the 
army,  sailors,  &c.  The  value  of  all  the  hemmans  was  estimated  in  183G  at 
39G,193,3GG  r.d.  Highest  annual  value  of  the  liemman,  9034  r.d.  Lowest 
annual  value,  ISO/  r.d.  Average  annual  value,  41SG  r.d. 

Statement  showing  the  Changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  Proprietorship  of 
Land  in  Sweden,  between  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  and  the  31st  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1837  5  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Estates  sold  by  the  Nobility  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Classes  and  the  Peasantry,  together  with  the  Account  of  Mortgages  un¬ 
redeemed  at  the  end  of  1837,  on  Estates  belonging  to  each  of  those  three 
Classes. 

The  Nobility  diminished  its  Freehold  Property  by -Sales. 

From  1st  Jan.,  1822,  to  31st  Dec.,  1836  .  banco  8,478,788  at  12  banco  =  £706,565 

„  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.,  1837  .  .  .  „  1,436,532  „  =  119,711 

banco  9,915,320  £826,276 

The  Middle  Class  increased  its  Freehold  Property  by  Purchases. 

From  1st  Jan.,  1822,  to  31st  Dec.,  1836  .  banco  4,403,148  at  12  banco  =  £366,929 

„  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.,  1837  .  .  „  1,071,456  „  =  89,288 


banco  5,474,604  £456,217 

The  Peasantry  increased  its  Freehold  Property  by  Purchases. 

From  1st  Jan.,  1822,  to  31st  Dec.,  1836  . .  banco  4,075,640  at  12  banco  =  £339,636 

„  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.,  1837  .  .  „  365,076  „  =  30,423 


banco  4,440,716  '  £370,059 

Account  of  Mortgages. 

The  Nobility. 

Mortgages  unredeemed  at  the  end  of  1836  .  bco.  36,155,507  at  1 2  beo.  =  £3,012,959  0 
Contracted  in  1837  .  .  .  .  „  410,553  „  =  34,212  15 


banco  36,566,060  £3,047,171  15 

The  Middle  Class. 

Mortgages  unredeemed  at  the  end  of  1836  .  bco.  31,092,040  at  12  bco.  =  £2,591,003  0 
Contracted  in  1837  . „  1,911,033  „  =  159,252  15 


banco  33,003,073  £2,750,255  15 

The  Peasantry. 

Mortgages  unredeemed  at  the  end  of  1836  .  bco.  31,705,997  at  12  bco.=£2,642,165  0  0 
Contracted  in  1837  -  .  .  .  „  2,236,363  „  =  186,363  11  8 


banco  33,942,360  £2,829,528  11  8 

Lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  nobles,  and  since  1810  held  by  either 
nobles  or  commoners,  are  exempted  from  the  land-tax,  and  also  from  liability  to 
supply  soldiers  for  the  army.  There  is,  however,  an  assessment  of  5  per  cent 
laid  on  the  net  annual  rent  or  income  of  all  estates.-  Thomson,  in  his  travels, 
says  :  “  In  some  extensive  districts  there  are  not  more  on  an  average  than  14 
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acres  of  arable  land  to  a  farm  ;  and  in  the  district  of  Carlstadt,  where  farms  are 
largest,  and  agriculture  most  advanced,  the  average  extent  of  arable  land  in  each 
farm  may  be  taken  at  about  28  acres  per  farm.” 

The  peasants,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  soil  they  cultivate,  have  been 
reckoned  at  147,974 ;  those  who  live  on  land  not  their  own,  at  1,688,717;  hus¬ 
bandry  labourers,  holding  houses  and  lands  under  proprietors,  at  470,091 ;  and 
servants  living  in  the  houses  of,  and  with  their  employers,  at  277,466. 

The  government  has  established  model  farms,  some  of  which  are  directed  by 
British  agriculturists.  One  of  these,  near  Linkfiping,  comprises  about  1500 
acres:  500  of  which  arc  under  the  plough,  (he  remainder  under  grass  and  pasture. 

Generally  speaking,  greater  labour  is  required  in  Swedish  agriculture  than  in 
that  of  warmer  climates  and  more  fertile  soils.  Wages  to  farm  labourers  vary 
from  9(7.  to  Is.  per  day. 

PuffendoriF,  in  1666,  described — 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  as  “full  of  great  forests  and  innumerable  lakes,  and  the  sca- 
coast  surrounded  with  many  rock's.  But  deeper  in  the  country  there  are  many  fertile  tracts 
of  ground,  the  forests  furnish  fuel  :  the  lakes,  with  great  store  offish,  also  contribute  much 
to  the  easy  transportation  of  the  native  commodities  from  one  place  to  the  other.  The 
country  produces  corn  sufficient  for  its  inhabitants,  neither  is  there  any  want  of  cattle  or 
horses.” 

Extract  from  a  statement  dated  Stockholm,  March,  1842. 

“  The  culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar  is  at  present  confined  in  this  country  to  a  very 
small  quantity  in  Scania  for  two  refineries;  the  one  at  Landscrona,  the  other  at  Malanio,  in 
which  some  trials  have  been  recently  made,  blit  merely  as  experiments.  It  is  unlikely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  culture  of  beet-root  for  sugar  will  ever  be  carried  into  extent  in  a  country  in 
which  raw  sugar  is  imported  at  so  low  a  duty  as  21  Swedish  skillings  banco,  or  about  one 
penny  English  the  Swedish  pound  (skalpund). 

“Tobacco  is  grown  in  different  parts  of  Sweden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns, 
and  even  as  far  north  as  Stockholm,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  quantity  is  not  very 
considerable,  but  it  has  increased  of  late  years. 

‘•The  quantity  of  hemp  grown  in  Sweden  is  quite  trilling,  but  a  good  deal  of  flax  is 
raised  of  good  quality. 

“No  official  returns  are  taken  of  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  hemp,  or  flax  raised  in  Sweden.” 

The  peasants’  dwelling-houses,  barns,  &c.,  arc  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and 
covered  over  the  roof  with  turf  and  straw.  The  houses  of  the  upper  classes  and 
those  in  the  towns  are  generally  covered  with  tiles.  Slates  are  scarcely  ever  used- 

Mr.  Coxe  says,  “Iliad  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  customs,  manners,  and 
food  of  the  peasants.  On  entering  a  cottage  I  usually  found  all  the  family  employed  in 
carding  flax,  spinning  thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse  linen  or  cloth.  The  peasants  are  ex¬ 
cellent  contrivers,  and  apply  the  coarsest  materials  to  some  useful  purpose.  They  twist  ropes 
of  horsehair,  bark  of  trees,  and  use  eel-skins  for  bridle  reins.'  Their  food  principally  con¬ 
sists  of  salted  flesh  and  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard  bread.  At  Michaelmas  they  usually  kill 
their  cattle,  and  salt  them  for  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring.  Twice  a  year  they  bake  bread 
in  large  round  cakes  which  arc  slung  on  files  of  sticks,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
cottages.  This  bread  is  so  hard  as  to  be  occasionally  broken  with  a  hatchet,  but  is  not  un¬ 
pleasant.  The  peasants  use  beer  for  common  drink,  and  arc  much  addicted  to  malt  liquors 
and  spirits.  In  the  districts  towards  the  west  coasts,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea  and 
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coffee  are  not  unusually  found  in  the  peasant’s  cottages,  which  are  procured  in  great  plenty 
and  at  a  cheap  rate  from  Gottcnhurg.  '  ... 

“  The  peasants  are  well  clad  in  strong  cloth  of  their  own  weaving.  Their  cottages, 
though  built  of  wood  and  only  one  story,  are  comfortable  and  commodious.” 

This  account  may  be  generally  true,  but  we  have  been  informed  by  the  most 
undoubted  Swedislx  authorities,  that  in  the  southern  and  all  the  unwooded  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  peasants  suffer  greatly  from  want  of  fuel  during  winter,  and 
are  in  most  other  respects  poor,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  north  and 
forest  districts. 


CHAPTER  III. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  SWEDEN  AND  TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGN  STATES* 


Tiie  Swedish  monarch)',  comprising  Sweden  and  Norway,  includes  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  any  other  European  sovereignty,  except  Russia. 

In  1808  Sweden  lost  Finland,  which  was  conquered  by  Russia;  but  in  1814, 
this  loss  was  repaired  by  the  acquisition  of.  Norway. 

The  three  general  divisions  of  Sweden,  viz.  Gothland,  Sweden  Proper,  and 
Norrland,  are  now  divided  into  25  liins,  or  governments  ;  and  Norway,  formerly 
divided  into  the  4  dioceses  or  governments,  of  Aggerhuus,  Christiansand,  Bergen, 
and  Drontheim,  is  now  formed  into  17  bailiwicks  or  divisions.f 

Sweden  and  Norway  have  different  Constitutions,  though  under  the  same 
king.  The  monarchical- power  is  hereditary ;  females  are  excluded.  The  king 
appoints  to  all  employments,  and  grants  pardons.  He  cannot  make  new  laws, 
interpret  old  ones,  raise  taxes,  or  declare  war,  without  the  consent  of  the  States, 
which  he  alone  has  the  power  of  convoking.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  gua¬ 
ranteed.  The  senate,  or  court  of  peers,  is  composed  of  22  members,  and  12 
councils  of  the  crown,  form  a  council  of  state. 

The  legislative  body,  styled  the  Diet,  or  States- general,  consists  of  four 
orders:  1st,  nobles,  in  which  order  each  noble  family  has  its  representative; 

*  Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus- the  deposed  king,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden,  March  29,  1792. 
lie  remained  four  years  and  a  half  under  the  guardianship  of  his'  uncle,  Charles,  duke  of  Snder- 
mamiland,  then  Regent,  and  ascended  the  throne  November  I,  1790.  In  1899  he  was  deposed: 
his  heirs  excluded  from  the  throne  by  an  act  of  the  Diet,  and  his  uncle,  the  late  regent,  assumed 
the  government  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.  On  the  1 8th  of  August,  1810,  Kitig  Charles 
proposed  Marshal  Rcrnadotte  for  his  successor,  who  was  elected  August  21,  by  the  estates,  on 
condition  that  he  should  embrace  the  Lutheran  religion  ;  which  having  done,  he  was,  by  an  act  of 
November  5,  1810,  adopted  by  the  king,  assumed  the  name  of  Charles  John,  and, took  the  oath  as 
Crown  Prince  and  heir  to  the  throne.  In  1818,  ort  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.,  the  Crown  Prince 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV. 

f  See  Royal  Antanack  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (Svcrigcs  och  Norriges  Calender,  1829  and 
1830).  M.  Ilagelston  thus  distributes  the  bailiwicks  among  the  three  geographical  regions  : — 10 
to  Sonderficlds,  6  to  Nordculields,  and  2  to  Norrlanden. 
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2dly,  clergy  represented  by  the  bishops,  and  also  by  pastors  chosen  in  each 
chapter ;  3dly,  burgesses  who  are  chosen  by  the  principal  towns  ;  and  4thly, 
peasantry  chosen  by  themselves  in  their  assemblies.  Each  deputy  must  be  of 
one  of  these  orders,  profess  the  Protestant  religion  arid  be  25  years  of  age.  Each 
order  deliberates. and  votes  separately.  The  States,  which  assemble  every  five 
years,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  have  the  right  of  legislation  and  taxation, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  finances  ;  but  the  king  has  an  unconditional  veto. 

Council  of  Slate. — This  council  is  composed  of  the  minister  of  justice,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  colonics,  six  counsellors  of  state,  avid  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  which,  with  the  chancellor  of  justice,  secretaries  at  war,  of  the  interior,  of 
the  finances  and  commerce,  of  public  worship,  and  the  heads  of  the- army  and 
marine,  form  the  ministry. 

SWEDISH  TREATIES  WITH  FOREIGN  STATES. 

Sweden  has  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  Great  Britain ;  with  Russia,  giving 
special  privileges  to  Finnish  vessels,  and  of  perfect  reciprocity  in  regard  to  all 
other  Russian  vessels  ;  with  Prussia,  Denmark,  llanse  Towns,  United  States  of 
America,  Turkey,  Belgium,  Greece,  States  of  the  Church,  Sardinia,  &c. 

BRITISH  TREATIES  WITH  SWEDEN. 

Several  treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have  been  negotiated  between 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  and  the  latter  has  also  signed  a  treaty  similar  to  those 
which  Great  Britain  has  with  France,  and  most  of  the  States  of  Europe  and 
America  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  following  declarations, 
and  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  arc  those  which  regulate  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Declarations  of  Sweden,  for  the  Abolition  of  certain  Dues  affecting  British 
Commerce  in  the  Ports  of  Sweden. 

No.  1. — (Translation.) 

The  undersigned,  Minister  of  State  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  having  received  the  Declaration  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  this  date,  eontaming  the  assurance  of  a  perfect  reciprocity, 
declares  hy  these  presents,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  to  that  effect  with  which  he  is  invested, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  King,  his  most  gracious  Sovereign  : 

That  English  merchant-ships  arriving  in  the  ports  or  waters  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  shall  in  future  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  national  vessels,  with  respect  to 
pilot,  lighthouse,  and  tonnage  dues,  and,  in  general,  with  respect  to  all  those  duties  which 
are  included  in  the  denomination  of  port  dues  payable  to  the  Crown,  (Skepps-uniyidder)  of 
whatever  description  they  may  he. 

That  English  merchant-ships  shall  be  equally  assimilated  to  national  vessels,  with 
respect  to  salvage  dues,  without  aiiy  restriction  or  difference. 

And  that,  as  Swedish  commerce  is  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  reciprocal  advantages 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  the  aboveinontioucd  arrangements  in  favour  of  English  com- 
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niercc,  shall  be  put  in  force,  in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  without  delay,  and 
with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has  signed  the  present  Declaration,  and  has  af¬ 
fixed  thereto  the  seal  of  his  arms. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  the  24th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824. 

(L.S.)  LAURENT  COUNT  D’ENGESTROM. 

No.  2. —  (Translation.) 

The  undersigned,  Minister  of  State  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  having  received  the  Declaration  of  Sir  Renjamin  Bloomfield,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  this  date,  containing  the  assurance  of  a  perfect  reciprocity, 
declares  by  these  presents,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  to  that  effect  with  which  he  is  invested, 

.  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  King,  his  most  gracious  Sovereign  :  .  . 

That  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  of  its  Colonies,  which,  according  to  the  existing  regulations,  may  be  imported  into 
Sweden  on  board  of  Swedish  vessels,  may  he  imported  into  Sweden  in  English  ships  direct 
from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  without  being  subject,  on  their  entry,  to  other  or  higher 
duties  to  the  Crown,  than  if  imported  on  board  a  Swedish  vessel. 

That  all  articles,  the  exportation  whereof  is  not  prohibited,  maybe  exported  from  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  on  board  of  English  vessels,  to  any  place  whatever,  with¬ 
out  being  subject.,  on  their  export,  to  other  or  higher  duties  to  the  Crown,  than  if  exported 
on  hoard  a  Swedish  vessel. 

But  that,  as  Swedish  merchant-vessels  do  not  enjoy  the  liberty  of  visiting  the  ports  of 
the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  England,  it  is  understood  that  the  privileges  above 
specified  are  not  applicable  to  goods  imported  into  the  ports  of  Sweden,  in  vessels  belonging 
to  the  said  colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  or  in  vessels  strictly  English,  coming  direct  from 
the  English  colonies. 

And  finally,  that  the  abovementioned  stipulations,  founded  upon  the  promise  of  an 
exact,  reciprocity  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  in  favour  of  Swedish  commerce,  shall  be  put 
in  force  in  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  from  the  1st  of  June  of  the  present  year, 
1824. 

In  witness  whereof,  the 'undersigned  has  signed  the  present  declaration,  and  has  af¬ 
fixed  thereto  the  seal  of  his  arms. 

Done  at  Stockholm,  the  24th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1824. 

(L.  S.)  LAURENT  COUNT  D’ENGESTROM. 

The  same  reciprocal  stipulations  were  carried  into  effect  in  respect  to  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  vessels  and  their  cargoes  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
orders  in  council,  dated  the  25th  of  May  and  the  23d  of  June,  1824. 

No.  3. — (Translation.) 

The  king’s  government,  having  been  officially  informed,  that,  iri  pursuance  of  an  order 
in. council  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  passed  the  23d  of  June,  Norwegian  merchant-vessels, 
have  been  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  reciprocity  with  national  vessels,  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  the  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State,  executing  the  functions  of 
chancellor  of  the  court  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  has  the  honour  to 
declare,  oflieially,  to  General  Bloomfield,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  <>f  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  reply  to  his  note  of  yesterday’s  date  : 

'Unit  English  merchant-vessels,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  or  de¬ 
parting  from  the  said  ports,  together  with  their  cargoes,  shall  continue  ns  heretofore,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  advantages  granted  to  privileged  nations,  so  that  they  shall  not  he  subjected  to  any 
higher  or  other  duties  whatever,  of  import  or  export,  harbour,  light,  pilotage,  &c.,  than 
those  payable  by  national  vessels. 

That  the  place  of  departure  or  of  destination  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  place  of  the 
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growth  or  manufacture  of  the  goods  (provided  their  importation  be  generally  permitted) 
shall  not  occasion  any  restriction  of  the  abovenientioned  stipulation  in  Norway. 

And  that  the  equality  existing  between  national  vessels  and  English  merchant-vessels, 
shall  extend  to  Norway,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  duties  payable  to  the  crown,  but 
also  to  those  denominated  economical,  payable  to  towns  and  communities. 

The  undersigned  takes  the  opportunity  of  repeating  to  General  Bloomfield  the  as¬ 
surance  already  given  to  him,  that  no  mew  charge  whatever  lias  been  imposed  upon  English 
commerce  in  the  ports  of  Norway,  and  that  the  present,  which  have  existed  many  years,  will 
not  interfere  with  or  restrict  the  advantages  above  mentioned. 

In  requesting  General  Bloomfield  to  convey  the  contents  of  this  note  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  government,  the  undersigned,  &c. 

General  Bloomfield,  $c.  D.  DE  SC1IULZENIIEIM. 

Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

Signed  at  London,  March  18,  1826. 

Aut.  I.  The  several  stipulations  contained  in  the  declarations  exchanged  between  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  and 
sixteenth  day  of  July,  1824,  shall  continue  in  force  between  The  High  Contracting  Parties, 
respectively,  for  the  term  of  the  present  Convention,  and  shall  bu  equally. binding  upon 
the  said  parties,  their  officers  and  subjects,  except  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  hereinafter 
varied,  n.s  if  the  same  had  been  inserted  word  for  word  in  this  Convention. 

II.  British  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  or  higher 
slap-duties  or  charges  than  are  or  shall  be  levied  on  national  vessels  entering  or  departing 
from  such  ports  respectively. 

III.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  whether  the  production  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  may  be  legally  imported  from  any  of 
the  ports  of  the  said  kingdoms  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
British  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  permitted  to  be  so  imported  directly  in  Swedish 
or  Norwegian  vessels  ;  and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  whether  the  production  of 
any  of  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  may  be 
legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  British  vessels,  shall,  in  like 
manner  be  permitted  to  be  exported  from  the  said  ports  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian  vessels. 
An  exact  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  in  the  ports  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  so  that  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  whether  the  production  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any 
other  country,  which  may  be  legally  imported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  into 
the  ports  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner, 
be  permitted  to  be  so  imported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  British  vessels  ; 
and  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  whether  the  production  of  any  of  the  dominions  ot 
his  Swedish  Majesty,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  may  be  legally  exported  from  the 
ports  of  Sweden  or  Norway  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian  vessels,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  exported  from  the  said  ports  in  British  vessels. 

IV.  All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which  can  legally  be  imported  into  the  ports  of 
either  country  directly  from  the  other,  shall,  upon  such  importation,  be  admitted  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  one  or  the  other  country  ;  and  all 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  which  can  be  legally  exported  from  the  ports  of  either 
country,  shall,  upon  such  exportation  be  liable  to  the  same  duties, 'and  be  entitled  to  the 
same  bounties,  drawbacks,  and  allowances,  whether  exported  in  vessels  of  the  one  or  the  other 

V.  No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  government 
of  either  country,  or  by  any  company,  corporation,  or  agent  acting  in  its  behalf  or  under 
its  authority,  in  the  purchase  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  cither 
country,  imported  into  the  other,  on  account  of,  or  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  in  which  such  article  was  imported  ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  High 
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Contracting1  Parties,  that  no  distinction  or  difference  whatever  shall  be  made  in  this 
respect. 

VI.  From  and  after  the  date  of  the  present  Convention,  British  ships  shall  be  allowed  to 
proceed  direct  from  any  port  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  to  any  colony  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  not  in  Europe,  and  to  import  into  such  colony 
any  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the 
British  dominions,  not  being  such  goods  as  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  such  colony, 
or  as  are  admitted  only  from  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way  ;  and  such  British  ships,  and  such  goods  so  imported  in  them,  shall  be  liable,  in  such 
colony  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  no  higher  or  other  charges -than 
would  he  there  payable  on  Swedish  or  Norwegian  ships  importing  the  like  sorts  of  goods, 
or  payable  on  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country, 
allowed  to  bo  imported  into  the  said  colony  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian  ships.  And  from 
and  after  the  same  date,  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  direct 
from  any  ports  of  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  any 
colony  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (other  than  those  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  East  India  Company),  and  to  import  into  such  colony  any  goods,  tlurgrowth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  or  of  any  of  their  domi¬ 
nions,  not  being  such  goods  as  are  prohibited  to  he  imported  into  such  colony,  or  as  are 
admitted  only  from  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  such  Swedish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  vessels,  and  such  goods  so  imported  in  them,  shall  he  liable,  in  such  colony  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (other  than  those  in  the  possession  of  the 
East  India  Company)  to  no  other  or  higher  charges  than  would  /be  there  payable  on 
British  vessels  importing  the  like  sorts  of  goods,  or  payable  on  the  like  goods,  the  growth, 
produce,  dr  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country,  allowed  to  be  imported  into  the  said 
colony  in  British  ships. 

VII.  From  and  after  the  date  of  the  present  Convention,  British  ships  shall  be  allowed 
to  export  from  any  colony  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  not  in  Europe, 
any  goods  not  prohibited  to  be  exported  from  such  colony  ;  and  such  British  ships,  and 
such  goods  so  exported  in  them,  shall  be  liable  in  such  colony,  to  no  other  or  higher 
charges  than  would  be  payable  by,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  drawbacks  as  would 
be  there  allowable  on,  Swedish  or  Norwegian  ships  exporting  such  goods.  And  the  like 
liberty  and  privileges  of  exportation  shall  be  reciprocally  granted  in  the  British  colonies 
(other  than  those  in  the  possession  of  the  East  India  Company)  to  Swedish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  ships,  and  to  goods  exported  in  them. 

VIII.  In  respect  to  the  commerce  to  be  earned  on  in  vessels  of  Sweden  or  Norway 
with  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  or  now  held  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
virtue  of  their  charter,  his  Britannic  Majesty  consents  to  grant  the  same  facilities  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  in  all  respects,  to  the  subjects  of  his  Swedish  Majesty,  as  arc  or  may  be  enjoyed, 
under  any  treaty  or  act  of  parliament,  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  na¬ 
tion  ;  subject  to  the  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions  which  are  or  may  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  ships  and  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  country  enjoying  the  like  facilities  and 
privileges  of  trading  with  the  said  dominions. 

IN.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  that  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or 
.manufacture  of  their  respective  dominions,  shall  be  subject  to  no  higher  duties,  upon  their 
admission  from  the  one  country  into  the  other,  than  are  paid  by  the  like  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country;  and  that  no  prohibition  or  restraint 
shall  be  imposed  upon  the  importation  into  the  one  country  from  the  other,  or  upon  the 
exportation  from  the  one  country  tc  the  other,  of  any  such  articles,  the  growth,  the  pro¬ 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  either  of  the  said  states,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other 
nations  ;  and,  generally,  that  in  all  matters  and  regulations  of  trade  and  navigation,  each  of 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  will  treat  the  other  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nation.  /■ 

X.  In  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  facilities  which  the  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  will  enjoy,  under  the  present  Con¬ 
vention,  and  the  act  of  parliament  of  the  5th  July,  1825,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  consents  that,  from  and  after  this  date,  vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  shall  be  allowed  to  import  into  Sweden  any  merchandize  or 
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goods  of  European  origin,  which  arc  likewise  permitted  to  he  imported  into  Sweden  from 
any  port  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  articles  :  Salt,  hemp,  flax,  oil  of  all 
kinds,  grain  of  all  kinds,  wine,  tohacco,  salt  or  dried  fish,  wool,  and  stuffs  of  all  kinds ; 
which,  as  before,  shall  he  imported  into  Sweden  only  in  vessels  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  or 
in  vessels  of  the  countries  of  which  such  articles  are  the  produce. 

The  said,  excepted  articles  shall,  however,  he  allowed  to  he  imported  into  Sweden  in 
vessels  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  proceeding  direct  from  some 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  provided  such  articles  shall  have  been  previously  landed  and 
warehoused  in  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  after  having  been  imported  thither,  from  the 
country  of  their  origin. 

These  stipulations  in  favour  of  British  commerce  shall  remain  in  force  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  Convention,  and  as  far  as  the  act  of  parliament  of  the  5th  July, 1825, 
shall  continue  to  grant  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  Sweden  equivalent  facilities  of 
the  same  nature. 

XI.  Ilis  Majesty  the  King  of  -the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  mutually  agree  that  no  higher  or  other 
duties  shall  be  levied,  in  any  of  their  dominions,  upon  any  personal  property  of  their 
respective  subjects,  on  the  removal  of  the  same  from  the  dominions  of  their  said  Majesties, 
reciprocally,  either  upon  the  inheritance  of  Such  property,  or  otherwise,  than  arc  or  shall  he 
payable  in  each  state,  upon  the  like  property,  when  removed  by  a  subject  of  sucli  state, 
respectively. 

XII.  The  present  Convention  shall  ho  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
hereof;  and  further,  until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  cither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same ;  each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other,  at  the 
end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years  ;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  twelve  months  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  party  from 
the  other,  this  Convention,  and  all  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  de¬ 
termine. 

XIII.  The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London  within  six  weeks  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  eighteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

(L.S.)  GEORGE  CANNING. 

(L.S.)  WILLIAM  IIUSiaSSON. 

(L.S.)  STIERNELD. 


Additional  Article. 

As  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  Swedish  or  Norwegian  vessel  trading  to  the  pos¬ 
sessions  held  by  the  British  East  India  Company  in  the  East  Indies,  under  the  eighth 
Article  of  the  Convention  of  this  date,  may  find  it  expedient  to  dispose  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  her  cargo,  on  her  homeward-bound  voyage,  in  other  ports  than  those  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  any  sucli  vessel  may  proceed,  with  such  cargo,  to  any 
foreign  place  or  port  whatsoever,  not  being  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company* 
charter,  and  excepting  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  its 
dependencies. 

The  present  Additional  Article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  ns  if  it  wore 
inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  Convention  signed  this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have 
affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  eighteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty -six. 


(L.S.) 

(L.S.) 

(L.S.) 


GEORGE  CANNING. 
WILLIAM  HUSKISSON. 
STIERNELD. 


SWEDEN. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION  AND  CUSTOMS  TARIFFS,  &C-,  OF  SWEDEN. 

From  an  early  period,  the  national  councils  of  Sweden  have  attempted  to 
encourage  domestic  manufactures  by  prohibitions  and  severe  restrictions ;  and 
they  have  persevered  in  this  fallacious  legislation,  with  little  deviation  and  with¬ 
out  success,  up  to  the  present  day;  for  the  manufacturing  population  are  generally 
poor,  and  manufactures  have  not  thriven.  Much  of  what  we  have  stated  relative 
to  Russia,  may  be  applied  to  the  tariff  of  Sweden  :  yet  no  country  could  have 
been  more  unnaturally  oppressed  by  restriction,  than  one  like  Sweden  ; — cold, 
generally  barren,  and  having  little  else  to  export  than  the  produce  of  her  mines, 
woods,  and  fisheries.  .  Her  prohibitive  system  has  been  remarkably  oppressive 
to  the  peasantry  and  labouring  classes. 

In  addition  to  prohibitions  and  high  import,  export,  and  transit  duties,  con¬ 
voy  duties,  of  5,  10,  and  15  per  cent,  are  charged  on  the  amount  of  all  other 
duties,  or  valuations  of  duties  ;  Town  dues  of  2|  per  cent  by  privileged,  and  40 
per  cent  by  non-privileged  vessels,  are  charged  ;  and  tonnage  duties  of  12  skellings 
per  cent  on  Swedish,  and  3G  on  h on-privileged  vessels.' 

Sails,  cordage,  gunpowder,  refined  sugar,  iron,  steel,  the  greater  number  of 
articles  of  cottons,  woollens,  earthenware,  &c.,  are  prohibited. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  a  poll-tax  of  about  Is.  3d.  sterling  for  each  inha¬ 
bitant,  from  duties  on  imports  and  exports  (the  former  though  oppressive,  yet 
comparatively  unproductive),  mines,  excise  on  spirits,  monopolies,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  royal  demesnes ; — the  whole  revenue  being  less  than  one  million 
and  one-fourtli  sterling.  -  . 

The.  Swedes,  or  their  government,  do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  their  true 
course  would  have  been  to  purchase,  in  the  cheapest  markets,  all  manufactured 
goods,  and  those  articles  which  they  have  not  cheap  at  home,  in  exchange  for  their 
iron,  deals,  timber,  lobsters,  fish,  and  fish-oils.  For  them  to  attempt  forcing  ' 
either  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  an  uncongenial  climate,  or  to  raise  up  manu¬ 
factures  by  the  aid  of  prohibitions  of,  and  high  duties  on,  foreign  commodities,  _ 
is  to  persevere  in  a  course  the  most  pernicious  to  their  real  interests.  The 
tariff  now  in  force,  promulgated  the  23d  of  October,  1841,  will  be  found  as' 
restrictive  as,  and  more  complex  than,  that  of  Russia.  Norway,  by  a  recent  law 
of  the  Storthing,  has  also  imposed  enormous  duties  on  foreign  manufactures. 

SWEDISH  TARIFF  OF  DUTIES  OF  CUSTOMS  ON  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  rates  as  well  as  the  official  values  are  in  Swedish  bank  money,  in  the 
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reduction  of  which  into  sterling,  an  average  exchange  of  12  r.d.  banco  to  the 
pound  has  been  taken. 

Besides  the  duties  stated  in  the  tariff,  there  are  the  following  imposts  levied 
on  foreign  trade:  viz. — Convoy  Duty,  Town  Dues,  Tonnage  Dues. 

The  Convoy  Duty  is  paid  only  on  imports,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  duties  of  customs. 

The  Town  Dues  are  charged  at  a  per  centage  on  the  official  value  stated  in 
the  tariff,  and  for  Stockholm  consist  of  2£  per  cent  on  imports,  with  an  increase 
thereon  of  40  per  cent  by  unfree  ships — namely,  such  as  are  not  by  treaty  on  the 
same  footing  as  Swedes.  And  of  per  cent  on  exports  with  an  increase  thereon 
of  50  per  cent  by  unfree  ships. 

The  Tonnage  Dues  arc  levied  as  follows,  inwards  as  well  as  outwards  :  viz. — 
at  12  sh.  banco  per  last  on  Swedish  ships  equal  to  2 -fed.  sterling  per  English  ton; 
and  at  36  sh.  banco  per  last  on  foreign  ships  equal  to  G-^d.  sterling  per  English 
ton,  unless  the  latter  are  placed  by  treaty  on  the  same  footing  as  Swedes. 

MONEY,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  current  rixdalcr  consists  of  48  shillings;  the  shilling  12  rundstyoks. 
Banco  money  is  also  counted  in  rixdalcrs  and  is  of  higher  value  than  tiiE 
former :  often  50  per  cent. 

The  skeppund  victuallic,  or  commercial  weight,  is  divided  into  lispunds  and 
lbs. : — 1  skep.  lb.  =  20  lis  lb. ;  1  lis  lb.  =  20  lbs.  The  skeppund  metal  weight  is 
divided  in  the  same  manner, .but  is  equal  only  to  320  lbs.  commercial  weight. 

Of  the  commercial  weight,  100  lbs.  are  equal  to  93y(/ifl  lbs.  avoirdupois  English. 
The  ell  consists  of  2  feet;  1000  feet  Swedish  equal  to  975  feet  English;  the 
oxhufond,  or  hogshead,  contains  learns,  or  awmes,  equal  to  90  kans;  the  am 
contains  00  kans  ;  the  barrel  48  kans ;  100  kans  are  equal  to  G9Tg;j  gallons  ;  the 
common  barrel  in  corn  measure  contains  32  kappars  equal  to  4110s0Tfl  bushels  Win¬ 
chester  measure.  The  barrel  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  is  reckoned  at  36  kap¬ 
pars  ;  the  barrel  of  malt  at  38  kappars ;  and  of  salt  and  lime  at  34  kappars.  100. 
lasts  Swedish  arc  equal  to  239J  tons  English. 

The  following  Tariff  has  been  arranged  according  to  the  relative  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  Swedish  rates  and  monies  with  the  English  rates  and  monies. 
But  in  calculating  the  duties  two  important  facts  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
first  is,  that  the  official  values  are  nearly  all  far  greater  than,  often  more  than 
double,  the  real  values.  Consequently  the  real  per  centage  duties  are  in  the 
same  proportion  greater  than  the  official  rates.  The  second  is,  that  when  the 
values  or  duties  are  rated  either  by  the  weight,  package,  or  measure,  the  duties  are 
also  unequally  levied ;  ordinary  and  coarse  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
wool,  which  would  be  generally  used  by  the  peasantry  and  labouring  classes, 
pay,  in  consequence,  a  much  higher  per  centage  than  the  finer  woven  goods 
which  are  used  by  the  more  wealthy. 
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The  reduction  into  Sterling  calculated  at  the  rate  of  12  r.d.  banco  for  the  £  sterlings 


In  Swedirh  Money. 


Acorns,  ground  or  iingtound  . . 

Agate,  mi  wrought . . 

—  wrought . . . . 

Alabaster.  uuwrought .. 

- wrought . 

Alcohol. — See  Spirits. 

Ale.— See  liter. 

Almonds . ■ 


— —  wrought . <1 

Ambergris . 1 

Angelica . 

Anchovies.— Sec  Tub. 

Animals,  live,  horses . cn 

- ditto,  cattle,  homed . <1 

- ditto,  other  quadrupeds . d 

- ditto,  sheep  and  rams  from 

Germany,  ami  countries  bordor- 


thc  Atlantic .. 


—  other  live  animals  imported  by 
special  permission  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  breed,  pay  only  4  of 
the  above  sluted  duty. 

Anl.mil . -H'- 

Antimony,  crudutn . u.i. 

Apothecaries  articles,  not  other¬ 
wise  specified  ;  viz.,  simple  me¬ 
dicines  . . 

—  dittr*.  compound  (except  for 
apothecaries) . do- 

Argol,  raw  .  . iispundi 

- cleant'd . 


table  substances ;  , 

_ .  pm.  welded  or  unrefined  ..hspund 

— —  »iiito,  rehned  aud  culcitud  . .  1 

Asnfirtnla  . v.v: . 

Avjgnon-berrioi—  See  Colour*. 

Jlacon  and  pork  . 1< 

Ilalsam  copuiva  . **• 


_ _  I’tTUVian  and  Tolu.... 

— —  other  native  balsam  . . 
llarllls. — See  Soda. 


Uaronictei'i  and  thermometers  .. 


334  per  cent 
33$  per  cent 


10  per  cent  j 
0  2,*! 


(continued] 
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Tariff  of  the  Minimum  Quantity  allowed  to  be  entered  on  the  Credit-Depot  and  in  Bond, 
with  Transit  Duty  chargeable  on  the  latter. 


ARTICLES. 


TRANSIT  BUTV. 


or  not  calcined  . . 


Apothecaries' 

Ashe*.  pot.  ra 

Bone,  ivory.  unwrnught  . 

Brandy,  Cognac.  Genera  rum . , 

Candida,  tallow . 

— - —  ditto,  wlme  and  spermaceti  . . 

Caraway-seed  . 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  lignea . 

Colours,  white  lead . . 

■ —  ■  cochineal . 

Cotton  wool . 

Currants . 

Fenuel-Hccd . 

Fish,  salted— herrings,  in  bnrrcls  .. 


Oil.  nitre,  m  barrels . 

—  ditto,  m  bottles . 

— —  hetnpseed . 

Oranges,  buds,  and  peel .. . . 

Pepper,  all  sorts . 

•  Pipe-bowls  of  Turkey  clay  .. 


..lispund 

..Iispund 


. barrel 

. .  . . .  j  ^Vi!bdj 


d,  crushed,  lump,  and  Haranna  terres... 


Tar.. 

Tea . 

Tobacco,  leaf... 

— —  canaster  . . 

TW,  hemp,  and  flax,  . 

—  in  bottles.  Burgundy,  and  Champagne  •• 

- ditto,  other  sorts . . . . . 

Wood,  mahogany,  unwrought,  sawn  or  hewn. 


200  Bib. 

25  Iispund* 


50  barrels 
4000  tispunds 

2oO  barrels 
15  skpnds. 

inn  li»puiyis 

10  skpnds. 


2000  do. 


cubic  foot  1000  flat  feet 


Information  relating  to  what  is' further  to  be  observed  in  the  Execution  of  the 
Tariff. 

1 .  All  goods,  with  the  exception  of  those  marked  prohibited,  may  be  imported  from 
or  exported  to  foreign  ports  at  the  rate  of  duty  fixed  in  the  tariff. 

2.  The  official  value  on  which  the  import  and  export  duties  of  customs,  as  well  as  the 
transit  and  bonding  duty  arc  to  be  levied,  is  in  Swedish  banco. 

In  clearing,  the  duty  what  is  under  half  a  skilling  is  left  out,  and  what  is  above  the 
half  is  reckoned  as  a  whole, skilling. 

3.  The  weight  stated  in  the  tariff  is  that  by  which  provisions  are  weighed  (vidua lie 
vifft ),  except  any  other  be  specified. 

VOL.  II.  5  i* 
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4.  To  all  vessels  built  in  Sweden  or  naturalized,  according  to  the  established  form, 
and  proved  to  belong  to  our  faithful  subjects.  We  grant  entire  franchise  ( hclfrichrt ),  both 
inwards  and  outwards,  and  the  duty  stipulated  by  the  tariff  is  the  rate  payable  on  all  goods 
imported  and  exported  by  such  vessels  without  regard  to  the  goods  they  bring  being  taken 
from  the  place  of  their  production  or  through  other  channels,  and  with  the  advantage  in 
other  respects  of  the  reduction  of  duty  graciously  granted  in  the  trade  with  certain  places. 

5.  On  all  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  40  per  cent  increase  on  the  duty  is 
charged,  and  goods  exported  by  such  vessels  pay  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  on  the  duty,  if 
not'  otherwise  provided  for  by  special  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 

6.  The  tonnage  duties  payable  to  us  and  the  crown  every  time  inwards  and  outwards, 
consist  of  12  skillings  banco  per  last  (equal  to  2  fed.  sterling  per  ton  English),  on  Swedish 
vessels,  and  36  skillings  banco  (equal  to  6-fed.  sterling  per  ton  English),  on  foreign 
vessels,  reckoned  after  the  Swedish  measurement  bill,  except  as  regards  the  latter,  when 
otherwise  provided  for  by  special  treaties.  But  national  vessels,  or  foreign  vessels  enjoying 
the  same  privilege,  whicli  make  more  than  one  voyage  to  foreign  ports  and  back  to  the  same 
custom-house  district,  within  a  calendar  year,  pay  only  the  inward  tonnage  duties  once  after 
completion  of  their  first  voyage,  on  returning  to  a  port  within  said  district. 

7.  Of  goods  imported  which  agreeably  to  the  tariff  pay  duty  after  a  certain  per  ccnt- 
ageon  the  value,  or  which  are  chargeable  with  different  rates  according  to  the  different  va¬ 
luations,  the  proprietor  is  required  to  give  the  invoice  cost,  with  the  addition  of  insurance 
freight  and  all  charges  incurred  thereon  to  the  arrival  at  the  port  of  discharge ;  and  of  goods 
exported  the  wholesale  price  at  the  port  of  shipment.  The  proprietor  must  annex,  as 
vouchers  to  his  entry  of  such  imported  goods,  the  invoice  and  bill  offloading,  as  well  as  the 
account  of  insurance,  if  any  be  taken.  In  want  of  invoice  the  order  in  the  31st  paragraph 
of  the  navigation  law  is  to  be  follcpwcd,  and  on  the  placart  seal  being  used  for  such  goods 
there  must  he  marked  thereon  flic  custom-house  valuation  according  to  which  duty  has  been 
paid.  2d.  The  administrator  of  the  custom-office  or  custom-house  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  to  himself  all  goods  entered  according  to  value,  and  provided  they  answer  to  the 
description,  at  the  declared  valuation  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent.  If  lie  should  not  do 
so,  and  if  there  should  not  he  reason  to  increase  the  declared  value  by  more  than  10  per 
cent,  it  shall  he  in  the  option  of  any  other  person,  whoever  may  first  present  himself,  to 
avail  himself'  of  this  right  of  taking  the  goods  with  the  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  the  value, 
and  on  condition  of  the  amount  being  immediately  deposited  with  the  cashier  of  the  customs 
at  the  disposal  of  the  proprietor  of  the  goods,  for  which  purpose  notice,  of  entry  of  such 
goods  shall  he  posted  tip  on  the  custom-house  door.  If  after  three  working  days,  the  day 
of  entry  included,  no  person  should  have  offered  to  take  the  goods,  or  if  the  proprietor  on 
making  his  entry  produced  proof  of  his  having  made  oath  before  a  court  of-law  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  declared  value  on  the  grounds  stated  on  the  preceding  1st  paragraph,  he,  the 
proprietor,  is  then  at  liberty  to  take  the  goods,  and  the  duty  will  be  charged  according  to 
his  statement ;  but  if  any  other  person  take  them,  or  that  tho  value  is  increased  as  before 
stated,  the  duty  will  then  bo  reckoned  on  the  higher  valuation. 

8.  Tho  respective  manufacturing  and  handicraft  societies  shall  he  allowed  to  appoint 
one  or  more  persons  in  cikIi  staple  town,  whoso  business  it  will  be  to  see  that  the  goods 
coming  under  the  description  as  they  make,  are  entered  according  to  their  right  denomina¬ 
tion,  as  also  to  attend  at  the  affixing  of  the  plucart  seal,  but  the  absence  of  the  persons  so 
appointed,  shall  not  prevent  tho  commencement  and  progress  of  the  affixing  of  the  stamps. 

9.  Foreign  goods,  on  proof  of  the  import  duty  having  been  paid,  may  be  exported  free 
of  duty. 

10.  AH  goods  imported  as  well  as  exported,  which  may  have  been  omitted  in  the 
tariff,  shall  in  every  case  be  subject  to  payment  of  duty,  according  to  the  rate,  we,  on  the 
report  made  to  us  from  the  department  of  the  customs,  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  fix, 
keeping  in  view  the  rate  paid  by  goods  of  similar'  species  and  quality. 

1 1.  On  occasion  of  dispute  as  to  the  admission  of  nny  article  of  entry,’ ;  or  of  its  right 
quality  or  denomination,  it  shall  bo  left  to  the  direction  of  the  customs,  after  having  first  taken 
tho  opinion  of  well-informed  traders  or  manufacturers  to  decide  thereon,  tho  owner  of  the 
goods,  hut  not  the  seizer,  or  any  other  person  having' the  right  to  appeal  to  us  against  sucll 
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decision  of  tlie  directors  of  the  customs.  When  goods  about  which  there  may  have  been 
dispute  have  been  correctly  and  specifically  entered  for  payment  of  duty,  they  shall  not  be 
subject  to  confiscation,  even  if  afterwards  they  should  be  considered  as  prohibited  for  im¬ 
portation,  and  the  owner  shall  have  the  right  of  re-exporting  them  under  suitable  control. 

12.  All  goods,  imports  as  well  as  exports,  whether  paying  duty  by  weight,  measure, 
or  tale,  or  a  per  centage  on  the  value,  must  be  entered  and  noted  in  the  custom-house 
journals,  specifying  their  denomination,  sort,  and  quality,  the  number  Swedish  measure  or 
weight,  as  also  the  value  thereof.  Of  what  is  in  other  respects  to  be  observed  as  to  the 
entry  of  goods  for  payment  of  duty  the  navigation  ordinance  furnishes  due  information. 

13.  Such  goods  of  which  the  Swedish  measure  or  weight  cannot  he  ascertained  on  board 

of  the  vessel,  must  be  sent  to  the  custom-house,  or  the  town  weighing  or  measuring  house, 
in  order  to  be  weighed  or  measured  there.  On  entry  being  made  at  the  custom-house,  the 
owner  of  the  goods  will  receive  an  account  of  duty,  on  payment  of  which  the  owner  may 
have  free  disposal  of  his  goods  in  the  manner  or  on  condition  in  other  respects  as  stated  in 
the  navigation  ordinance  and  bonding  regulation.  _ 

14.  For  the  facility  of  commerce  by  granting  delay  in  payment  of  duties  oil  certain 
goods  specified  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  the  tariff,  credit  depots,  for  a  quantity  not  less  than 
therein  stated,  arc  allowed  until  otherwise  ordered  at  the  following  places :  Stockholm, 
Gothenburg,  Gcfle,  Carlscrona,  Carlshemn,  Mahno,  Ntir  Hoping,  Calmar,  Wisby,  llelsing- 
borg,  Westervik,  Ystod,  and  Uddeyalja,  under  the  following  conditions  : 

That  the  goods  shall  be  deposited  under  the  joint  lock  and  key  of  the  custom-house 
and  tlfeir  proprietor. 

That  the  proprietor  of  the  goods  may  take  out  of  the  credit  depot  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  at  a  time,  not  however  less  than  the  half  of  the  least  quantity  allowed  to  be  thus 
bonded,  on  payment  of  the  whole  duty  taken  out  for  homo  consumption,  or  the  bonding 
duty  if  re-exported  and  proof  be  furnished  thereof. 

That  the  credit  depot  cannot  be  extended  beyond  1  year  reckoned  from  the  day  of 
entry  of  the  goods  at  the  custom-house,  within  which  period  they  must  be  re-exported,  or 
the  whole  duty  paid  up  at  the  rate  in  force  when  the  entry  of  the  goods  was  made,  or  other¬ 
wise  the  goods  will  be  sold  by  auction  for  the  account  of  the  importer,  and  after  deduction 
of  import  duty  and  auction  charges  the  residue  of  the  auction  amount  will  be  paid  to  the 
owner.  s 

_  That  when  goods  paying  duty  according  to  value  arc  received  into  the  erodit'depot, 
the  value  of  them  must  be  previously  fixed,  and  the  duty  will  be  reckoned  thereon  on  taking 
them  out,  without  regard  to  any  alterations  which  may  in  the  mean  while  have  occurred  in 
'  the  prices  of  such  goods. 

That  the  goods  may  be  passed  from  the  credit  depot  of  one  town  to  that  of  another, 
but  the  time  of  credit  wdl  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  first  entry  of  the  goods. 

That  goods  may  be  passed  to  the  credit  from  the  bonding  depot  free  of  charge,  reckon¬ 
ing  the  time  of  credit  from  the  entry  at  the  credit  depot. 

That  goods  entered  on  the  credit  depot  may  be  passed  to  the  general  bonding  depot  on 
due  notification  thereof  being  previously  made  to  the  board  of  customs,  and  on  payment  of 
transit  duty  as  well  as  a  recognition  inwards.  And — 

That  by  the  establishment  of  a  credit  depot  it  is  not  intended  any  alteration  in  the  bond¬ 
ing  privilege  already  enjoyed  by  some  towns,  and  which  may  hereafter  bo  extended  toothers. 

15.  On  payment  of  duty  on  carriages  used  by  travellers  arriving  in  this  country 
(from  convoy  duty  and  town  dues  they  are  free),  the  chamber  of  customs  shall  give  a  cer¬ 
tificate  stating  not  only  the  amount  paid  in  duty,  but  also  a  short  description  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  by  which  it  may  be  again  recognised,  in  addition  to  which  the  custom-house  seal 
must  be  affixed  on  the  carriage.  In  case  the  seme  person  who  paid  duty  on  the  carriage 
should,  within  the  space  of  one  year,  take  the  carriage  out  of  the  country,  either  from  the 

-place  at  which  he  entered,  or  from  any  other  where  i;. branch  of  the  custom-house  may  ho 
established,  ho  shall  then  receive  back  the  amount  of  duty  paid,  on  returning  the  certificate, 
provided  that  there  be  no  objection  made  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  custom-house  seal  is 
preserved.  Swedish  travellers  returning  into  the  kingdom  with  the  carriage  which  they 
can  prove  to  be  the  same  they  took  out,  are  exempted  from  duly  thereon. 
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16.  The  I3th  barrel  of  each  last  of  salted  meat,  and  fish  which  may  be  required  for 
repacking,  is  frcc'of  duty  and  town  dues. 

17.  All  "-bite  sugar,  coming  from  any  port  in  Europe  not  entered  as  crushed  lumps 
or  Havanna  Torres,  shall  be  subject  to  the  survey  of  unexceptionable  persons  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  custom-house  inspector.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  real  quality 
of  the  goods  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  board  of  customs,  and  samples  of  the 
sugar  be  laid  before  them. 

18.  On  exportation  of  the  following  goods,  made  in  this  country,  from  any  staple 
town  where  manufactories  of  such  articles  exist,  there  shall  be  granted  a  bounty  from  the 
funds  of  the  customs  ;  viz., 

On  sugar  in  loaves,  candied  or  in  cakes,  thclb.  2  sk.  Ilrst.  (12s.  2d. per cwt.  English.) 

Tobacco  in  pound  papers  ( cardits )  or  cut,  as  also  pressed  and  rolled. 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  the  lb.  3  sk.  (Is.  3d.  per  lb.  English.) 

.Sailcloth  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  of  at  least  50  ells  in  kiagth — the  piece  32  sk.  (13  jri.) 

Packing  cloth  of  hemp' or  flax,  and  of  at  least  50  ells  in  length— the  pices  24  sk. 

( 1  ()d.  sterling),  whereby  is  to  be  observed, 

1st.  That  in  respect  to  sugar  and  tobacco,  at  least  100  pounds  of  the  same  goods, 
and  of  hemp  and  flax  manufactures  of  at  least  10  pieces  must  be  entered  for  exportation-, 
and  sent  oil'  in  one  shipment.  •  ' 

2d.  Thatongiying  in  the  entry  a  certificate  from  the  magistrates  shalPbc  produced  that 
the  manufacturer  or  cxpoiter  has  made  oath  before  the  magistrates  that  the  goods  are  of 
Swedish  manufacture,  and  that 'as  relates  to  manufactured  tobacco,  sail  and  packing  cloth, 
that  they  are  made  from  foreign  raw  materials  wlricli  certificate  must  he  annexed  to  the 
custom-house  journal  of  the  place  from  whence  the  exportation  takes  place. 

;  3d.  That  the  goods  have  duly  stamped  on  them  the  placart  seal. 

4th.  That  an  attest  be  forthcoming-  from  the  Swedish  consul,  or  vice-consul,  at  the 
jim  \  of  discharge,  or  if  no  such  officer  should  be  appointed  there,  from  some  ivthcr  public 
authority,  that  the  goods  have  been  there  discharged,  in  order  to  he  entitled  to  raid  restitu¬ 
tion  if  duty. 

In  regard  to  attests  of  stick  goods  shipped  from  Stockholm  to  Finland,  the  sjiecial 
orders  .thereon  are  to  be  observed. 

19.  Cobalt,  crude  or  ground,  must  on  exportation  be  put  in  parcels  provided  with 
the  stamp  of  the  jilaee  from  whence  taken,  on  pain  of  jienalty  of  one-fourth  of  the  value 
and  prohibition  of  the  export  thereof. 

20.  Vessels  built  in  the  kingdom  and  sold  and  fitted  out  for  foreign  account  shall 
be  allowed  to  entire  franchise  (/ U’/J'rklict )  on  the  goods  exported  by  them  for  the  first 
voyage. 

21.  Shipmasters,  whether  native  or  foreign,  who  for  urgent  reasons,  or  to  rcccivo 
orders  as  to  their  further  destination,  enter  a  Swedish  port,,  where  there  is  a  cus¬ 
tom-house,  may  there  without  jiayment  of  tonnage  duty,  take  in  refreshments  -  or  make 
necessary  rejiairs,  under  duo  observance  of  what  the  navigation  law  prescribes,  and  after 
having  given  in  a  written  declaration,  as  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  goods  destined 
for  other  jiorts  of  this  country  or  to  foreign  ports,  may  discharge  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
thereof,  and  take  in  provisions  or  complete  their  cargoes  without  paying  duty  or  other 
charges  for  more  than  what  may  he  discharged  or  taken  in — but  the  tonnage  dues  for  the 
vessel  must  be  paid  in  full,  so  soon  as  loading,  whether  much  or  little  may  have  taken 
place,  :is  also  when  more  than  a  fourth  jiart  of  the  cargo  is  unladen,  of  which  the  custom¬ 
house  officer  may  ho  able  to  judge  from  the  ship's  pajiers  showing  her  draught. 

A  vessel,  Swedish  or  foreign,  having  taken  a  part -of  her  cargo  at  a  Swedish  port,  is 
allowed  to  complete  the  same  in  any  other  Swedish  jiort  where  there  is  a  custom-house,  the 
duties  of  customs  being  paid  at  each  separate  jiort  on  what  might  there  he  taken  in,  hut  the 
tonnage  dues  are  to  be  paid  in  full  only  at  the  first  jilacc  of  loading,  the  receipt  for  which 
must  bo  endorsed  on  the  passport.  _  . 

22.  Masters  of  merchant-vessels’-  are  required,  as  directed  by  the  navigation  ordinance, 
to  state  exactly  in  their  manifest  the  stock  of  provisions,  their  quantity  and  nature.,  under 
the  jienalty  imposed  hv  said  act  for  iion-j>erlbrmauce,’.and  what  may  thereof  he  required  for 
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the  subsistence  of  the  crew  whilst  on  board  shall  be  exempted  from  duty  and  all  other  ex¬ 
penses  at  the  port  of  discharge. 

As  provisions  under  said  conditions  may  be  stipulated  the  following  quantities  of  wine, 
brandy,  coffee,  and  rice:  viz.— 

For  vessels  coming  from  the  Baltic,  or  proceeding  to  any  port  in  the  provinces  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Gothenburg,  and  Bohus,  from  ports  of  the  North  Sea,  Holland,  England,  or  French 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  3  kans  of  wine,  2  kans  of  brandy,  2  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  3  lbs.  of 
rice,  for  every  person  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  and  for  vessels  coming  from  places  out 
of  the  Baltic,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  navigating  to  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Bohus — 5  kans  of  wine,  4  kans  of  brandy,  4  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  6  lbs.  of  rice,  for  each  per¬ 
son  as  above.  ~  ' 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  wine  and  brandy  must  not  be  exchanged  the  one 
against  the  other,  in  a  manner  that  lie  who  has  less  of  one,  may  think  himself  entitled  to 
hilve  more  of  the  other, — and  that,  for  the  suiplus  there  may  be  of  the  abovenatned  pro¬ 
visions  beyond  what  the  captain  may  be  allowed  to  have  at  the  port  of  discharge,  duty  shall 
be  paid  on  such  articles  as  are  allowed  for  importation.  In  regard  to  those  prohibited,  the 
existing  ordinances  in  regard  to  such  goods  will  be  enforced.  What  inay  remain  of  the 
produce  of  the  country,  which  according  to  the  custom-house  passport  the  vessel  took  out 
as  piv;'visiii"s  for  the  voyage,  shall  be  readmitted  free  of  duty. 

The  rest  of  the  stock  of  provisions  not  consumed  on  board  the  vessel  whilst  in  a  Swedish 
port,  and  not  being  entered  for  importation,  may  be  re-exported  in  such  vessel., 

23.  The  necessary  stock  of  provisions  for  ibips’  crows,  whether  the  vessel  puts  into  a 
Swedish  port  for  them,  or  fetches  them  in  the  ship’s  boat  shall  be  exempted  from  duty,  and 
all  charges  connected  therewith.  Swedish  ships  may  also  take  for  ships’  use  free  of  duty, 
what  may  be  considered  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  indispensably  needful,  reckoning  1 
fatho;  a  of  wood,  1  barrel  of  tar,  4  barrel  of  pitch,  2  oars  and  4  handspikes  for  every  20 
lasts  of  tl: ship’s  burden  and  thereunder. 

Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  supply  themselves  with  such  necessaries  not  even 
for  ships’  use  without  paying  duty  accruing  thereon. 

24.  In  order  tiiat  masters  of  Swedish  gravel  vessels  and  their  crews,  whether  of  vessels 
large  or  small,  may  enjoy  the  premium  or "bounty,  which  as  an  encouragement  was  stipulated 
for  them  by  proclamation  of  1743,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  whether  they  have  goods  or 
not,  which  tlicv  are  allowed  to  take  in  as  their  sea  stock,  the  captain  nud  crew  shall  receive 
from  the  board  of  customs  at  the  port  of  discharge,  out  of  the  duty  levied  on  the  cargo, 
their  said  premium  or  bounty. 

From  the  Baltic. — The  captain  I  f  r.d.  the  mate  28  sic.,  and  each  of  the  crew  21  sk. 

From  the  North  Sea,  ports  in  the  channel,  Holland,  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. — The  captain  7  r.d.  9  sk.,  the  mate  3  r.d.  28  sk.,  and  etch  of  the  crew  2  r.d, 
42  sk. 

From  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant. — The  captain  9  r.d.,  the  mate  4  r.d.  and  24  sk., 
and  each  of  the  crew  3  r.d.  and  28  sk.,  all  in  Swedish  bank  money  ;  but  vessels  arriving  in 
ballast,  or  only  with  grain  and  wool  from  Pomerania  and  Wismar,  as  also  clinch-built  ves¬ 
sels,  nnd  all  foreign  vessels,  are  excluded  from  enjoyment  of  said  bounty.  Captains  coming 
from  tbe  Mediterranean,  but  with  part  of  their  eargoes  from  tile  Western  Ocean  are  en¬ 
titled  to  Mediterranean  bounty  when  the  duty  on  the  goods  brought  from  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  in  Swedish  whole-free  (say  cravel  built)  vessels  amounts  to  om- fourth  of  the  duty  on 
the  goods  brought  from  the  other  ports.  Otherwise  only  tho  lesser  bounty  will  be  granted. 

25.  On  goods  which  during  conveyance  to  their  destination  have  by  accident  received 
damage,  no  reduction  of  duty  is  to  be  admitted,  if  tbc  owner  wishes  to  have  himself  the 

(  disposal  of  ihc  goods.  Should,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  owner  consider  the  damaged  goods 
not  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  the  duty  thereon,  he  must  bring  legal  proof  of  the  damage  of 
the  goods  before  tbe  custom-house  authorities,  who  are  thereon  to  take  steps  to  sell  tbe  goods 
by  public  auction,  in  which  case  tbe  duty  on  such  goods  as  have  in  tbe  tariff  an  official  value 
fixed  on  them  shall  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  price  obtained  by  auction,  compared 
with  said  official  value,  and  on  other  goods  paying  duty  ad  valorem,  the  per  ccntago  will 
bo  charged  on  the  auction  price. 
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The  difference  between  the  produce  of  the  auction  and  the  amount  of  duty  payable 
thereon,  shall  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  owner.  If  the  owner  should  neglect  to  do'what 
is  above  required  of  him,  he  will  remain  answerable  for  the  full  amount  of  duty,  unless  hd 
should  think  fit,  after  previous  written  notice  to  the  custom-house,  to  give  up  his  right  to 
the  damaged  goods,  which  will  then  be  sold  by  auction,  under  the  orders  of  the  custom¬ 
house  directors  for  the  account  of  the  crown.  In  respect  to  duty  payable  on  goods  saved 
from  shipwrecks,  the  separate  ordinances  thereon  now  in  force,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
issued,  arc  to  serve  as  a  guide. 

26.  The  separate  impost,  hitherto  charged  under  the  denomination  of  convoy  duty, 

and  levied  according  to  existing  regulations  respecting  the  same,  or  such  as  may  hereafter 
be  made  known,  will,  from  the  commencement  of  next  year,  go  under  the  name  of  “  Im¬ 
post  to  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Fund.”  " 

27.  Dues  and  charges  on  certain  articles  under  the  name  of  Stadcrnas  Tolag  (town 
dues),  arc  levied  by  the  agent  appointed  by  the  town,  according  to  special  instructions,  and 
at  a  per  centage  granted  to  each  town  on  the  official  value  of  the  principal  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  stated  in  the  tariff,  and  on  the  value  of'  others  ascertained  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  7th.  All  goods  free  from  import  and  export  duties  are  also  free  from  town  dues  inwards 
as  well  as  outwards,  as  are  likewise  the  articles  specially  stated  as  free  whether  paying  duty 
or  not. 

28.  The  exceptions  from  the  general  regulations  in  respect  to  payment  of  duties  of 
customs  or  tonnage  and  port  charges,  which  in  special  cases,  according  to  privileges  granted 
in  favour  of  certain  towns,  places,  works,  or  establishments,  have  hitherto  .xisted  and  shall 
be  continued  till  further  orders  thereon. 

29.  In  regard  to  the  commercial  relations  between  Sweden  and  Norway  the  ordinance 
of  the  25  th  May,  1825,  remains  in  force. 

30.  Swedish  vessels  navigating  to  distant  countries,  will  continue,  till  further  orders 
thereon,  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  following  reduction  in  duties  of  customs  and  convoy 
impost;  viz.,  Of  15  per  cent  on  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  countries  situated  on  the 
continent  of  America  north  of  the  25th  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  of  any  of  the  foreign 
colonics  in  the  West  Indies,  if  imported  direct  from  thence  in  Swedish  ships,  and  of  the 
like  reduction  on  Swedish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  direct  to  foreign  colonics  in 
the  West  Ipdies.  Of  25  per  cent  on  Swedish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  in 
Swedish  ships  direct  to  the  island  of  St.  Barthelemy,  to  places  on  the  east  coast  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  America  south  of  the  25th  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  like  reduction  on  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  those  countries  imported 
direct  into  Sweden  in  Swedish  vessels. 

Of  33^  per  cent  on  Swedish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  in  Swedish  ships 
direct  to  places  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  alsb  to  ports  on  the  other 
side  of  Cape  Horn, — and  on  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  those  ports  and  places  im¬ 
ported  from  thence  direct  in  Swedish  ships. 

31.  The  several  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  regarding 
commercial  relations,  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  charging  of  imposts  on  vessels  and  goods 
during  the  time  of  such  treaties  and  conventions  remaining  in  force. 

According  to  which  all  whom  it  may  concern  have  to  regulate  themselves.  In  fur¬ 
ther  confirmation  of  which,  we  have  signed  this  in  our  own  handwriting,  and  caused  our 
royal  seal  to  be  thereto  affixed. —  Stockholm,  30 th  June,  1835. 

(  Signed)  CARL  JOHAN. 
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The  following  Table,  drawn  up  by  tlie  British  Consul  General  at  Christiana, 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  per  centage  on  the  real  value,  instead  of  the  false  official 
value  of  the  principal  British  articles  which  would  find  a  market  under  a  less 
restrictive  system,  will  be  found  more  useful  to  the  English  merchant  than  the 
General  Tariff. 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton  goods  bnvtng  1cm  than  70  threads  in 

wnrp  (inch) . 

— — •  plain  having  7o  threads  and  upwards  in 

inch  of  warp . 

Fustians,  jean*,  *mti».  moleskins,  and  velvet _ 

Quilts  amt  quiltings . 


njlf-silk  goods,  silk  mixed  either  with  .  .  . 

wool,  or  other  materials,  and  only  having  thel 
least  particle  of  silk  m  them,  come  under  this! 

denomination . 

Silks,  figured  and  satin . 

Woolleu  goods,  baize,  casimere,  white  . . 

——  yellow  aud  red,  under  24  inches  in  width 

—  all  other  col 

—  drab  and  Hu-.-,  ~ 

clnth  and  cords  . . 

launcl  of  combed  cr  corded  wool,  coloured  or  | 
broader  than  20  inches .  1 

—  I  ne.v,  duflil,  pilot's  cloths,  Ac. 


Lasting*  ard  camlet*. . . 


Leather,  corduroys,  n 


Whitt;  lead . 

Caat-tron  gates,  railings,  kettles,  and  all  ot 
cast-iron  goods,  except  implements  of  war. . . 

Wroughtiron  anchors  . . 

JCedgcs.  hummers,  rudder  irons,  knees.  &c . 

Sheet. iron. each  sheet  not  to  exceed  20 lbs . 

Wire  iron  in  sheets,  . . 

Saw-blades  . 

Guns,  all  sorts  and  parts  thereof  .■ . 


Spring. except  watch  .... 
Umbrellas  and  parasols  . 


Shoemakers’  work 
Looking  glasses.. . 


20  to  40 


REMARKS. 


hut  prohibited  by  this  duty. 

Ul  common  quiltings,  which 
are  those  most  in  demand 
aro  consequently  excluded 
by  this  duty.  - 

Most  of  the  Hmldorsfield  and 
some  of  the  Yorkshire  goods 
are  excluded  by  this  duty. 


Common  blankets  can 
bought  in  England  a 

|Thf*  duty  prohibits  com 


Prohibited.  Au  article  much 


“  To  show  how  futile  exorbitant  duties  are  on  a  coast  like  Sweden  as  a  protection  to 
native  industry,  and  the  slight  chance  of  being  able  to  compete  with  the  British  manu- 
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facturcs,  I  will  merely  observe  that  no  sooner  were  the  present  high,duties  imposed  on 
British  woollens,  with  a  view  of  protecting-  the  Nork oping  manufacturer,  than  an  appa¬ 
rently  extensive  factory  was  established  in  the  Categat,  on  the  Swedish  coast,  but  oidy 
sufficient  hands  were  employed  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a  manufactory,  the  real  object 
was  to  smuggle  British  woollens,  and  by  putting  a  Swedish  stilmp  on,  pass  them  as  home 
productions.  This  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  and  remunerated  the  proprietor  so 
handsomely,  that  he  realized  a  large  fortune  and  retired  before  detection  took  place ;  the 
fact,  however,  is  notorious.” — June. .1,  1843. 

The  following  calculations  and  statements  as  affecting  British  trade  have  been 
drawn  up  by  the  British  Consul-general  at  Stockholm. 


List  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  which  arc  totally  prohibited  by  the  Swedish 
Tariff  in  1842: 


].  Cloth  of  o  fine  quality,  ladies*,  and  cord*. 

2.  Cloth  of  n  couise  quality,  except  duflil  or  pilot'*  cloth, 
a.  Casitnoru  of  all  colour*,  excepting  plain  white,  yellow, 

4.  Cotton  good*,  plain,  having  less  than  70  threads  in  the 
inch  of  warp. 

fi.  Flannel  of  carded  wool,  coloured,  or  broader  than  25J 
English  inches. 

0.  Linen,  when  84  square  English  feet,  weighs  English 
7.  Iron,  under  3-8th*  of  an  Inch  thick,  or  exceeding  1  cwt. 


R.  Nails  of  all  kinds. 

I).  Saltpetre  and  gunpowder. 

0.  Silk«,  plain,  checked,  or  striped. 

1.  Shawls,  half-silk,  value  under  Hh.  Rtf.  sterling. 

2.  — —  of  cotton,  under  40$  inches  English  measure. 


4.  Spirits,  Rritisli,  such  as  gin,  whiskey,  &c. 

5.  Printed  porcelain. 

fi  Steel,  except  cast  and  rough. 


In  the  following  statement  of  ad  valortm  duties  on  goods,  &c.  imported  from  Creat/Rritain  to  Sweden,  the  prices 
I  have  used,  where  they  do  not  agree  with  the  price  current  in  England,  are  taken  from  the  bills  of  lading,  nnd  they 
include  the  whole  duties  they  are  subject  to,  exclusive  of  wharfage,  warehousing  and  other  local  expenses,  which 
aie,  however,  small.  In  general,  thu  manufacturers  have  established  prices  higher  (sometimes  double)  what  they 
really  can  bo  purchased  at  in  England,  evidently  to  make  the  duties,  ad  vatorem ,  appear  moderate. 

Statement  showing  the  ad  valorem  Duties  on  Goods,  &c.,  from  Great  Britain  to 
Sweden,  3842. 


MANUFACTURES,  PRODUCE,  *•,, 


including! 

Custnn>-I 


MANUFACTURES,  PRODUCE,  &c. 


(charged.! 


Carpet*,  according  to  quality  .. 


chain  cables  and  anchors. 

- machinery  and  agricultural 

implements . 

7.  —  springs,  (watch  &c.) . 

8.  - all  other  kinds,  not  prohibited 

[).  Lead.  p»g  or  sheet.. . . 


Leather,  according  to  kind . - 

Linen,  according  to  quality . - 

Mustard,  seed  or  ground . - 

Paints,  according  to  the  kind  ...  • 
Paper,  fine,  accordmg  to  quality. . 
— —  coarse,  according  to  quality  . 

Porter,  ale,  and  beer . 

Porcelain,  white  or  coloured . 

Portfolios... . 

Quilts  and  quilting.. 


.  Silks,  of  a  kind  ntA  prohibited  . , 


.  Woollen  and  cot  too  stuffs... 

W>.  Umbrellas . . . . 

Carriages... . 
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THE  GOTHA  CANAL. 

The  inlets,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Sweden  have  always  afforded  great  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  the  produce  of  her  forests  and  mines.  A  canal  to  avoid 
the  long  and  tortuous  navigation  of  the  Sound  and  the  Sound  dues,  was  projected 
at  an  early  period  by  Sweden.  The  Maeler,  a  deep  inlet,  enters  Sweden  at  Stock¬ 
holm  from  the  Baltic,  and  branches  north  to  Upsala,  and  west  70  miles  amongst  a 
multitude  of  islands,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  Hielmar.  The  Arhoga  canal, 
opened  during  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  is  navigable  between  the  Maeler 
and  that  lake ;  and  it  was  then  considered  that  it  might  be  continued  from  the 
Hielmar  to  the  Wcttern  lake,  but  the  project  was  found  impracticable ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  Maeler  and  the  lake  Sodree  Barker,  near  the  confines  of  Dalc- 
carlia,  and  the  mining  districts  was  opened  at  the  same  period  by  means  of  the 
Stroemsholm  canal  and  the-  lake  Freda,  and  rivers. 

'  The  Gotha  river,  which  runs  from  the  lake  Wenern  (the  largest  in  Europe, 
except  the  Ladoga)  into  the. sea  at  Gothenburg,  though  in  many  parts  deep  and 
navigable,  was  interrupted  by  falls  and  islands.  These  were  finally  surmounted 
after  extraordinary  difficulties  (the  whole  of  the  gigantic  works  having  all  been 
once  swept'ofl’  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  water)  by  the  execution  of  the  Troll- 
hoetta  canal  in  1800.  It  is  3  miles  long,  and  has  8  sluices  to  ascend  and  descend 
112  feet..  At  one  place  it  was  cut  feet  deep  through  the  rocks.  The  whole 
expense  was  about  80,000/. 

The  lake  Wenern  was  afterwards  joined  by  a  canal  to  the  lake  Wcttern,  and 
finally  the  canalization  of  the  whole  distance  to  Soderkoping  and  the  Baltic  was 
completed  in  1832. 


Regulations  for  Ships  passing  through  the  Gotha  Canal. 

Section  1.,  Ships  and  eargoev  from  all  countries,  and  coining  from,  or  going  to, 
whatsoever  place  or  places,  are  permitted  without  obstruction  to  pass  through  the  canal, 
unless  the  nation  or  nations,  to  which  the  ships  or  cargoes  belong,  are  known  to  he  in  open 
hostility  with  Sweden ;  and  the  canal  transit  dues,  both  on  vessels  and  cargoes,  shall  be  equal 
for  ali  nations. 

2.  The  canal  dues  on  all  shipping  arc  to  be  paid  according  to  their  tonnage,  making 
no  difference  whether  laden  or  empty. 

3.  The  canal  dues  on  vessels  arc  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  12  skcllings  Swedish  banco 
per  last,  equivalent  to  10  skcllings  Swedish  banco  per  commercial  last  of  2  English  tons.  In 
this  charge  is  not  included  pilotage  on  the  lakes,  nor  payment  for  the  trailing  by  oxen  or 
horses  on  the  Gotha  canal,  which  charges  are  to  he  specially  fixed  by  the  directors.  ■. 

4.  In  calculating  the  tonnage  of  vessels  pasting  through  the  canal,  and  also  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  merchandize,  it  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  first  named,  that  such  vessels  as 
are  provided  with  Swedish  measure -bills,  will  pay  the  dues  according  to  the  burden  stated 
in  said  bills;  but  such  as  are  without  will  bo  charged  pursuant  to  a  table  reduced,  conformable 
to' usual  practice,  from  foreign  lasts,  tons,  &c.,  to  Swedish  lasts  ;  and  further,  as  relates  to 
goods,  that  the  weights  and  measures  stated  in  the  tariff  or  pounds,  slnppounds,  barrels,  &c., 
are  meant  Swedish  pounds  and  shippounds  commercial  or  victuals  weight  (excepting  non, 
and  other  metals,  by  which  are  meant  Swedish  staple  weights)  and  Swedish  barrels, 
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containing  32  knpps  solid  measure;  and. farther,  that  the  foreign  pounds,  shippounds,  bar-  . 
rcls,  lasts,  lire.,  as  may  he  inserted  in  the  hills  of  lading  and  ship's  papers,  are  to  he  reduced 
to  Swedish  weights  and  measures,  in  conformity  with  a  fixed  table  to  be  made  out  for  that 
purj  lose. 

5.  With" respect  to  tare,  or  the  weight  of  the  case  or  outer  covering,  no  charge  will  be 
made.  The  canal  dues  are  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  tariff,  only  on  the  quantity  in  weight 
or  measure  as  inserted  in  the  . bill  of  lading  and  ship’s  papers,  whether  specified  in  gross  or 
net.  A  barrel  of  grain,  salt,  &c.,  shipped  in  bulk,  or  barrels  or  hags,  are  charged  alike  ; 
pipeclay,  coals,  and,  in  hulk,  or  packed  in  casks,  the  same,  as  also  wines  and  other  liquids, 
whether  in  larger  or  smaller  casks,  and  only  in  such  cases,  when  the  last-named  are  in  bot¬ 
tles,  then  the  additional  duty  must  be  paid  for  the  bottles,  according  to  the  tariff,  the  same  as 
if  they  were  shipped  empty  for  tnemselvcs. 

6.  If  any  vessel,  entered  at  the  inward  custom-houses  of  Gothenburg  or  Sodcrkopiiig, 
only  to  pass  through  the  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  should  discharge  any  part  of  her  cargo 
without  the  most  pressing  necessity,  cither  in  the  river  Gotha  Elf,  any  of  the  lakes,  or  on 
the  canal,  such  vessel  to  he  forfeited,  and  the  master  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  for 
the  unlawful  importation  of  goods,  and  further  to  be  fined,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
the  sum  of  100  rixdalcrs  to  dOO  rixdalers  banco;  The  same  law  will  be  put  into  execution 
against  all  vessels  receiving  other  cargoes  or  more  goods  on  board  during  the  passage  to  and 
from  one  or  other  of  the  ports  of  Gothenburg  and  Sodcrkopiiig.  Ships’  husbands,  or  owners 
of  goods,  convicted  of  knowing,  abetting,  and  aiding,  in  the  illegal  loading  or  unloading  of 
goods  as  aforesaid,  will  he  subjected  to  the  same  penalties.  The  value  of  the  confiscated 
vessel,  which  shall  he  determined  by  sale  by  public  auction,  will  Irresponsible  for  the  full 
payment  of  all  the  dues,  which  the  vessel  and  cargo  would  have  been  subjected  to,  according 
to  the  tariff,  for  the  whole  passage  from  soil  to  sea ;  and  the  surplus  of  the  proceeds  then  re¬ 
maining  to  bo  divided,  two-fifths  in  equal  shares  to  the  informer,  and  those  who  prove  tho 
illegal  fact,  and  three-fifths  to  the  canal  pension  fund  and.  the  board-of  customs,  also  in 
equal  shares. 

IIis  Majesty's  Proclamation  relating  to  certain  Exemptions  and  Privileges 
granted  to  Vessels  passing  through  the  Gotha  Canal,  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Northern  Sea.  Given  at  the  Palace  of  Stockholm,  the  7th  of  November,  1832. 

We,  Charles  John,  by  tho  grace  of  God,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Goths  and 
Vandals,  make  known  : 

That  the  Gotha  canal  being  now  completed,  and  an  interior  navigation  thereby  opened 
between  the  Baltic  and  tho  Northern  Sea,  we  have  thought  proper,  with  regard  to  the  said 
navigation  from  sea  to  sea,  to  ordain  and  enjoin  as  follows  : 

1.  All  Vessels  which,  without  landing  any  part  of  their  cargoes,  or  taking  on  board  any  . 
goods  during  their  course,  pass  through  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  from  sea  to  sea,  are 
exempt,  themselves  and  cargoes,  not  only  from  such  charges  as,  under  the  different  names  of 
toll,  staple  dues,  recognition,  &c.,  are  otherwise  payable  to  the  crown,  but  also  from  wharf¬ 
age  ( tol(tr) )  and  other  dues  payable  to  the  towns  of  Gothenburg  nndjSoderknping,  and  further 
during  the  passage,  being  only  at  their  entrance  and  exit,  subjected  to  pilotage,  according  to 
the  respective  tariff,  and  to  such  transits  canal  dues,  as  upon  examination  of  the  scheme  to 
be  humbly  presented  to  us,  wo  shall  think  proper  to  fix  ;  which  dues  shall  be  paid  to  tho 
Gotha  and  Trollhatte  canal  association,  and  the  funds  assigned  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  partly  on  the  lake  of  Wcnorn,  and  partly  between  the  said  lake  and  the  Northern 
Sea,  as  also  to  such  charges,  as  in  one  place  or  other  are  fixed  as  a  compensation  for  tho 
mooring,  towing,  hauling,  &c.,  of  the  vessels. 

2.  Such  merchant-ships  as  cannot,  on  account,  of  their  bulk,  pass  through  the  sluices  of 
the  Gotha  canal,  and  the -still  narrower  canal  of  Trolllmtte,  may,  either  at  Gothenburg  or 
Mem,  where  the  custom-house  guard  for  Soderkoping  will  he  stationed,1  discharge  their 
cargoes  into  other  vessels,  which  latter,  both  for  themselves  and  cargoes,  shall  be  equally 
free  from  the  abovementionod  duties  to  the  crown,,  as  well  as  to  the  towns  and  further 
through  the  whole  country. 

3.  If  no  such  vessels  can  immediately  be  obtained,  to  receive  the  cargoes  as  aforesaid, 
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the  goods  may, -without  prejudice  to  the  said  privilege,  be  laid  up  at  Gothenburg  or  Mein, 
until  proper  vessels  can  be  procured  l’or  conveying  them  through  the  whole  line  of -the 
canal. 

4.  The  same  liberty  of  passing  through  the  canal,  which  has  been  granted  to  slops  and 
goods  coming  from  and  going  to  foreign  ports,  shall  also  obtain  with  regard  to  such  vessels 
and  cargoes,  as,  coming  from  Swedish  towns  and  harbours  situated  on  the  llaltic  or  North¬ 
ern  Sea,  are  bound  to  inland  or  foreign  ports  situated  on  the  other  side  ;  thus  the  said 
vessels,  without  landing  their  cargoes,  or  discharging  the  goods  into  other  vessels,  may 
pursue  their  voyages  without  obstruction  through  the  whole  line  of  the  canal,  enjoying  the 
same  privileges  and  release  of  duties  as  those  which  pass  between  foreign  places. 

The  directing  board  of  the  Gotha  canal  has  promulgated  the  following  in¬ 
structions  for  the  information  and  observance  of  traders  : 

Until  new  regulations  shall  have  been  made,  relating  to  the  navigation  on  the  Gotha 
canal,  and  the  protection  to  be  granted  to.it,  for  which  plans  have  been  most  humbly  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  majesty,  traders  are  to  conform  to  the  regulations  now  in  force,  of  which 
copies  are  kept  ready  for  the  information  of  the  seafaring,  at  the  stations  where  the  canal 
dues  arc  received. 

Whenever  a  vessel  is  entered  for  passing  through  the  canal,  the  master  must  give  in,  at 
Gothenburg,  if  he  comes  from  the  Northern  Sea,  and  at  Sodei'koping,  (or  rather  .Mem,)  if 
he  comes  from  the  Baltic,  a  complete  summary  or  manifest  of  the  whole  cargo,  stating  the 
number  of  his  bills  of  lading,  which  ho  is  also  hound  to  produce. 

At  the  same  place  of  entrance,  the  canal  dues  are  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  passage  in  such 
Swedish  money  as  is  received  in  the  collection  of  the  public  taxes.  If  any  ships  husband, 
or  owner  of  goods,  instead  of  providing  the  master  with  money,  should  choose  to  intrust 
this  liquidation  to  the  collectors  of  canal  dues  at  those  places,  the  said  collectors  are.  not 
permitted  to  calculate  above  2  per  cent  commission  on  the  amount,  of  the  dues,  besides 
postage;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  by  their  instructions,  forbidden  to  undertake  any 
such  affair,  unless  the  necessary  amount  be  remitted  either  previously  or  with  the  master  of 
the  ships. 

Whenever  cargoes  arrive  at  Mem  from  the  Baltic  in  vessels  which,  on  account  of  their 
bulk,  cannot  pass  through  the  canal,  storehouses  shall  be  kept  ready  for  laying  up  the 
goods,  against  a  moderate  charge,  as  far  as  the  room  will  allow. 

The  dimensions  of  the  sluices  of  the  Gotha  canal  allow  vessels  to  pass,  the?  breadth  of 
which  is  not  above  2-1  feet,  the  draught  not  exceeding  !)4  to  .Oj1  feet,  except  between  Soder- 
koping  and  Mem,  which  part,  on  account  of  some  uncompleted  work  on  the  brinks  of  the 
canal,  will  not,  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  next,  season,  be  passable  for  vessels,  the 
draught  of  whigh  exceeds  8  j-  feet.  But  the  canal  of  Trollhatte,  with  its  present  dimen¬ 
sions  of  its  8  sluices,  docs  not  allow  any  vessels  to  pass  the  breadth  of  which  exceeds  214 
to  22  feet,  and  the  draught  of  to  7  feet.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  presume 
that  this  obstacle  will  be  in  future  removed,  his  majesty  having  most  graciously  proposed  to 
the  association  of  the  canal  of  Trollhatte,  to  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  this  canal  to  an 
equality'  with  those  of  the  Gotha  canal,  by  which  vessels  of  a  greater  bulk  may' pass  through 
the  whole  lino  of  the  Swedish  canal.  This  work,  however,  will  probably  require  a  time  of 
5  to  6  years. 

For  the  trailing  of  the  vessels  on  the  Gotha  canal,  there  will  be  provided,  at  fixed  sta¬ 
tions,  a  sufficient  number  of  horses  or  oxen,  against  a  separate  payment  of  2  sk.  banco,  per 
horse,  and  3  sk.  banco  per  pair  of  oxen,  lor  every  1  (),()(’()  yards  ( ahum- )  canal  length,  which 
for  the  whole  line  of  the  Gotha  canal  amounts  to  (i  r.d,  41  sk.  banco,  for  every  horse,  or 
10  r.d.  18  sk.  banco  for  every  pair  of  oxen,  the  number  of  cattle  depending  on  the  bulk  of 
the  vessels  and  the  resistance  of  the  wind. 

With  regard  to  pilots  for  conducting  vessels  on  all  the  lakes  of  this  line  of  navigation 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Northern  8en,  a  complete  regulation  of  piloting,  both  on  the 
said  lakes  and  on  the  Gotha  Elf  has  been  most  graciously  ordained  by  his  majesty  ;  hut 
until  that  regulation  can  be  etVected,  vessels  will  bo  conducted,  against  a  moderate  payment, 
by  persons  well  knowing  those  passages,  and  acting  only  in  quality  of  private  pilots. 
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The  whole  length  of  the  line  of  the  Swedish  canal  between  the  Northern  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  may  be  calculated  as  follows  : 

Swedish  miles. 

From  Gothenburg  to  the  lake  of  Wen  cm,  through  the  river  Gotha  Elf  and  the]  , 

canal  of  Trollhattc . f42 

Across  the  lake  of  Wcncrn  ..........  11 

Through  the  Gotha  canal .  3£ 

Through  the  lakes  of  Wikcn,  Bottcnsjon,.  and  Wcttern  .  .  .  .  .  5|-  A 

From  tlie  lake  of  Wcttern  to  the  Baltic,  and  through  the  lakes  of  Boren,  Boxen,  1  , ,  r 

aud  Asplangen . i  ~  ° 


Total  river  and  lakes  .  .  .  29 

„  canal  line  ....  9£ 

Together,  Swedish  miles  38£ 

In  order  to  forward  the  navigation  on  the  canal  line  with  regard  to  a  more  exact  calcu¬ 
lation  of  time,  the  Direction  intends  to  provide,  on  all  the  lakes,  steam-vessels  for  towing  the 
ships.  One  such  vessel  with  2  engines,  each  of  30  horse  strength,  is  already  going  on 
the  undermost  o  miles  (Swedish)  of  the  river  Gotha  Elf ;  and  another,  having  also  2  engines, 
each  of  20  horse  strength,  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to  be  used  on  the 
lake  of  Wenern. 

'flu;  towage  has  not  been  yet  generally  regulated,  but  that  on  the  lake  of  Wenern  is 
jtaid  at  the  rate  of  2  skellings  Swedish  banco  for  every  shippound. —  Stockholm,  April  30, 
1833.  (Signed)  Tile  Direction  of  giiE  Gotha  Canal. 


Takiff  of  Tolls  on  the  Gotha  Canal. 


ARTICLES. 


- unworkeil  mid  nl: 

Ammunition,  hiicIi  hh 


—  raw  or  wood  ashes . 

—  sea  wrack  ashen . 

con . barrels  on  sk.  v, 

tics,  tbc  contents  unknown  or  not  spe. 


—  white,  of  birch-tr 


Hone*  of  animals  .. 


[Cabbages  (free  from  duty). 


jCImiu  ol  all  suits,  drlf.  fee. 
;(;mnalutr  (or  vermilion)  .. 


jCIny.  brepioof,  or  pipeclay  . 


(conliuuat) 
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List  of  Stuffs  and  other  Textures,  with  the  Toll-duties  payable  on  the  same. 


ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES, 


Armcfitna^,  silk  ntnfT . 

Dnizi*.  double  and  bayetle  . . 


Jlnnatta-.  mlk.. 


Bnlknitn  (crarntt  hncn)  .. 
Bornltiisin,  bonibiiaet  . 


k.  HitMMati  hemp  cloth  .. 


CiinVHKB  or  K'lilr.Ioth  . 

- ditto,  old . . 

C>i8iHnt or coHiant  .... 


Doneitken,  double . 

-Drilling . 

Mamiel . 

McniHh  linen,  from  ICumtia... 
- ditto  from  Holland . 

(Jnldpell . . 

— Haircloth  . 

Helmngia  nailcloth,  orsackcloi 
cloth,  hempen . 


illuniespun  woollen  stuff  or  wadmal . ....  di 

Jaconet . « . di 

)  Lawn,  cotton . d 

(Linen,  platilles  royales . di 

- Silesia.  Ilremen,  Logludi,  West- 

j  pbalta.  Holland . d 

| - I'omerania  (except  Stctnn,  Melving, 

I  Holdnvet).. . . d 

j - hemp  or  crash . . 


—  Oanabrnck.  r-onr^e  - . 


jStocking*. cotton,  for  men  aud  women  ...pair 


- fur  children  or  hulf  .. 


j'i  iok  or  ticken.  fiue  .... 

Tow  cloth . 

•  Velure  (tripp)  woollen . . , 


CHAPTER  V, 

MANUFACTURES  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  woods  and  mines  of  this  kingdom  have  at  all  times  constituted  her  chief 
sources  of  maintenance  and  wealth.  Tar  and  pitch  was  formerly  supplied  in  al¬ 
most  sufficient  abundance  for  all  Europe.  The  loss  of  the  pine  forests  of  l1  inland, 
deprived  Sweden  of  the  principal  source  of  these  two  articles.  For  a  long  period 
the  peasantry  have  been  accustomed  to  manufacture  coarse  linens  and  woollens, 
as  well  as  hardware.  Various  manufactures  were  unnaturally  forced  into  exist¬ 
ence  before  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  such  as  iron  works,  copper  and  brass 
works,  glass  works,  manufactories  of  earthenware,  starch,  pins,  silk,  &c.  In  1772 
the  number  of  factories,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  peasants’  houses,  were  886, 
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besides  building-yards,  fish  curing,  and  mining.  In  1S24  the  number  increased 
to  1177,  hut  they  are  still  considered  in  a  sickly  condition.  The  following 
statements  are  official,  and  arc  far  more  specious  in  their  form  than  they  are  in 
their  rcai  value  to  the,  state  or  people. 


Number  of  Manufactories,  Workmen  employed,  and  Quantity  and  Value  produced  in 
Sweden,  during  the  Years  LS32,  and  1837. 


‘DESCRIPTION- 

Number  of 

Workmen. 

PRODUCTS. 

QUANT1T1  ES. 

VALUE. 

)K,3 

>337 

1832 

,837 

,832 

1K37 

,832 

,837 

Candle  worses  ... 

Breweries-, . 

Vinegar  wort*.. . 

Hope  ditto., . 

Earthen  ware  ditto 

i 

. 

:::::::::::::::::: 

|| 

72,048 

104,833 

Cotton  spinoeric* 
Silk  ditto  . 

Y 

5 

Pounds . 

198,30? 

woo 

Oil  miills . 

Watches  nndclocks 
Machinery . 

■i 

£ 

“1 

200 

nkepptiml* . 

},  »r: 

'smoo 

Paper  worts  .... 

90 

V  573,022 

u 

1,.I|..,0.,2 

Sonp  works . 

21 

u 

2M 

K7:‘ 

,u"“  I 

}  1,810,403 

2,530,190 

'1  iiIisirco  ditto.... 
Morocco  leather 

7U 

HI 

-  701 

7S8 

I'ounds . . 

3,818 

10,414 

00,077 

113,230 

di,t0 . 

4 

5 

10 

l'oimds; . .  .. : 

“o’n" 

Tanneries . 

579 

J  r.ltl  lUh 

Dychnuses . . 

Woven  goods : 

207 

207 

79fi  | 

887  1 

•V.f5 

440,307 

L 

423,170 

ribbons . . . 

— —  of  cotton,  li¬ 
nen,  and  hemp : 
Printed  cloths  ... 

82  { 

Handkerchiefs.. .. 

4„.M., 

40',20S 

}  w 

CanvaBS . ••• 

U 

3IS 

r 

Ilamlkerclnefs..  .. 

34«-747 

\ 

114,310 

227, 'sOO 

Other. . 

Other  woven 

n 

42 

0,8 

8SS{ 

liftto-.:::: :::::::: 

GaSjVui; 

* 

}  282,310 

303,723 

Woollen  cloths.... 

I  os 

>09 

2'S32 

3.27S 

Ditto . 

ro*,-. 

1  3,018/W7 

3,383,080 

. . 

6 

6 

r 

Handkevchicfs..  •  • 

’  20,434 

Silks . 

20 

19 

012 

S,o{ 

{;{£;; . 

1  1  y 

1  471,  C13 

470,809 

Glass  worts . 

Miscellaneous  .... 

7W 

1,7« 

S30 

discs.. 

Miscellaneous... .. 

,4f7 

302,550 

372,591 

003,808 

Total . 

>043 

20.0 

12,482 

13,948 

Total . 

Total  sterling . 

;;;; 

10,159,3901  12,731,805 
£  84fi,010!£  1,000,900 
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Account  of  the  Number  of  Factories,  Looms,  and  Workmen,  in  each  Department  of 
Manufacturing1  Industry  in  Sweden,  in  1838  and  1839,  and  of  the  Value  of  the 


Account  of  Cotton  Goods  made  in  Sweden,  during  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1810; 
distinguishing  those  manufactured  in  regular  Factories  from  those  made  by  the 
Peasantry  in  the  Government  of  Elfsborg. _  _  — 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  .MANUFACTURES  OF  SWEDEN. 

“  The  quantity  of  porter  brewed  at  Gothenburg  has  been  continually  increasing  since 
1832. 

“  The  value  of  earthenware  manufactured  in  1832,  at  Roxstraud,  was  93,098  r.d. ;  at 
Guftasberg,  (>2,044  r.d. 

“  In  1838,  Stockholm  produced  316,000  lbs.  of  cotton  thread  ;  Stromonn,  2.50,000  lbs.; 
and  Raas  (district  of  Elfsborg),  124,320  lbs. 


VOL.  II. 
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“  Machinery  to  the  value  of  .55,000  r.d.  was  manufactured  by  one  house  at  Nykoping  in 
183S  ;  at  Norkoping  by  two  houses,  to  the  value  of  32,609  r.d. 

“  At  Klippau,  in  1838,  40,837  roafnsof  paper  were  manufactured,  valued  at  168,739  r.d.; 
at  Gruksbo,  near  Fahlun,  11,038  reams,  valued  at  64,424  r.d. ;  and  at  a  new  manufactory 
at  Xorkoping,  15,474  reams,  valued  at  52,469  r.d. 

“  The  quantities  of  paper  manufactured  in  1837  and  1838,  were  as  follow: 

18:17.  1S38. 

r  AViiting  paper .  .....  reams  92,178  ...  91;856 

|  Printing  „ . „  61,732  ...  45,889 

"Wliitc  -{  Letter  6,915  ...  6,657 

I  Royal  and  medium  .  .  .  -  .  „  471  ...  562 

l  Vellum . 499  ...  624 

....  .  f  Sugar  .  .  .  .  .  ,,  1,032  ...  1,456 

Paper  for  wrapping  j  kill(]s . ,  6,952  ...  7,214 

Brown  and  waste  paper  ......,,  42,421  ...  52,124 

Pasteboard  12,216  ...  11,578 

^  Nispunds  8,140  ...  5,715 

All  other  kinds  .  . . i sheets  1,915,992  ...  3,115,996 

Tims  showing  a  small  decrease  in  1838. 

“  In  the  same  year,  the  sugar  refineries  of  Stockholm,  to  the  number  of  17,  produced 
4,860,920  lbs.  of  sugar  and  molasses,  valued  at  1 ,293,349  r.d. ;  and  those  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Gothenburg,  3,37(5,023  lbs.  3234  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  9294  lbs.  of  molasses  were 
produced  at  a  beet-root  sugar  manufactory  at  Landskrona. 

“  The  total  quantities  of  sugar  manufactured,  in  the  years  1837  and  1838  were  as 


follow : 

18:17.  1838. 

(White . lbs.  4,324,528  ...  4,251,509 

Refined'  Double  refined  ......  1,199,242  ...  1,254,838 

i Common  and  brown  .  .  .  .  .  „  569,888  ...  600,209 

Candy . „  60,168  ...  46,990 

Sugar  in  cakes . 624,490  ...  610,852 


“In  the  year  1838,  notwithstanding  the  bounty  on  refining,  only  15,894  lbs.  of  sugar 
were  exported  from  Sweden.  In  1837  the  exports  amounted  to  37,607  lbs. 

“  The  manufacture  of  soap  and  tobacco  lms  been  continually  increasing  since  1832. 

“  The  manufacture  of  leather,  which  fell  off  in  1836,  increased  again  in  1837  and  1838. 
Two  tan-houses  at  Stockholm  alone  delivered  for  consumption  228, 106  lbs.  of  shoe  leather 
and  2250  prepared  hides. 

“  The  manufacture  of  morocco  leather  in  1838,  was  only  half  that  of  1837. 

“  There  are  many  tan-houses  in  Sweden  which  are  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
committee  for  trade,  the  number  of  which,  in  1832,  was  263. 

“  Of  thread  90,000  lbs.,  valued  at  30,000  r.d.,  were  prepared  at  one  single  dye-house  at 
Gothenburg. 

“  Ribbons  to  the  value  of  24,167  r.d.  were  produced  by  one  house,  being  half  the  total 
produce,  which  was  less  than  in  1837. 

“  There  was  an  increase  in  1838  in  the  manufacture  of  printed  linen,  compared  with 
1837,  especially  in  handkerchiefs.  The  manufactory  in  the  government  of  Gothenburg  pro¬ 
duced  printed  iinens  to  a  value  of  20,890  r.d.,  and  one  at  Stockholm,  10,041  r.d. 

“  The  manufacture  of  sailcloth  was  a  little  increased  in  1838.  Two-thirds  of  the 
whole  came  from  the  government  establishment  at  Gothenburg.  The  exports  of  it  exceeded 
35,321  ells. 

“  The  manufacture  of  tissues  other  than  the  above  was  greater  in  1838  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  especially  in  the  government  of  Elfsborg,  where  one  house  produced 
177,954  ells  of  fine  cambric  muslin,  and  260,208  ells  of  demi-fine  ditto,  and  other  tissues. 
At  Stockholm,  24  manufactories  delivered  for  consumption  478,260  ells  of  cotton  and  flax 
tissues,  and  9975  handkerchiefs. 

“  Of  15,921  ells  of  damask  linen  and  diaper,  manufactured  in  1838,  9282  ells  came 
from  Gillie. 
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“  The  manufactures  of  cloth  in  1 838  were  as  follow  : 

Cloth,  fine . 300,207  ells. 

„  demi-finc . 221,8-16  „ 

„  common  .  ...  104,675  „ 

“  The  above  were  manufactured  at  the  following  places  : 

Ells.  Value. 

Norkoping . 441,093  ...  2,942,294  r.d. 

Stockholm . ' .  60,984 


Nykoping'  .....  31,605  ...  128,798  „ 

Alingtocs .  16,737  ...  75,919  „ 

JIalmstadt .  35,340  ...  50,786  „ 

Ostrogothic,  government  of  .  .  .  14,425  ...  72,687  „ 

Elfsborg,  government  of  .  .  .  11,247  ...  30,021  „ 

“At  Norkoping,  in  1838,  there  were  70  cloth  manufactories,  emploviug  356  machines 
and  2160  workmen.  At  Nykoping  there  were  only  4. 

“  At  Ilalmstiult  nothing  is  manufactured  but  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  like  swanskin. 

“  There  are  only  4  manufactories  in  Ostrogothic. 

“  The  tissues  of  wool  other  than  cloth,  manufactured  in  Sweden,  consist  chiefly  of  cUunine 
and  flannel.  In  1838  the  produce  was  42,721  ells,  valued  at  20,405  r.d. 

“  In  the  same  year,  Sweden  exported  7640  ells  of  cloth  and  other  stuffs. 

“  All  the  manufactories  of  silk  tissues  arc  at  Stockholm.  The  produce  of  the  two  most 
important  were,  in  1838,  one  28,622  ells  of  miscellaneous  tissues,  and  15,312  handkerchiefs  ; 
the  other  24,368  ells  of  tissues,  and  9807  handkerchiefs. 

“  The  value  of  glasswares  manufactured  in  1838,  at  Bronio,  was  59,835  r.d. ;  at  Rey- 
mira,  in  Ostrogoth,  4 1,706  r.d. ;  and  at  .lohannisliolm,  in  the  Kopparberg,  40,996  r.d. 

“  The  above  returns  refer  only  to  the  produce  of  manufactories,  &c.,  and  not  to  that  of 
the  peasants  in  their  own  cabins. 

“  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  woven  goods  in  pieces  sent,  in  1837 


and  1838,  from  the  places  of  production  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 

1837. 

Ells.  Ells.  Ells.  Ells. 

'o  ( Cotton  .  .  .  4,015,503')  (3,831,2581 

,,,,,  8  J  Flax  and  hemp  .  985,9161  r  oqo  919,698  „OQ 

Llfsborg  .  |  Wool  .  1  .  .  <)0();2i()  5,932,248  876;131  f5,628,3oO 

l Other  descriptions  30,619J  L  1,2637 

llelsingie  and  Gftlle. — Cloth,  common  .  .  .  892,000  ...  1,034,000 

West  Norland. — Ditto,  fine  ....  457,000  ...  412,000 

Calniar.— Linen  cloth  .  300,000 

IJaland. — Tissues  of  wool  and  flax  .  .  .  254,000  ...  120,000 

Clnistianstadt. — Ditto  of  flax,  ticking,  &c.  .  .  30,000  ...  20,000 

Gothenburg. — Cloth  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  25,000  ...  39,000 

Jonkoping. — Tissues  of  flax  .  ...  25,000  ...  15,000 

Kronoberg. — Ditto  of  all  kinds  ....  18,000  ...  15,000 

Suderinania. — Ditto  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax .  ...  14,400 

Ostrogoth. — Ditto  of  wool  and  flax  .  .  ...  13,000 

Linkoping. — Ditto  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  15,000  ...  8,400 

Nikoping. — Ditto  of  wool  and  flax  ,.  .  .  14,000 

Skaraburg. — Ditto  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  10,800  ...  8,400 

Gottlaml.— Ditto  of  wool  .  .  .  .  .  5,000  ...  5,000 


Kopparberg,  Malmoc,  Westerns,  Westrobotlmia, 
Jembland,  and  Nordbothnia 


12,500 


Total  ....  8,003,048  ells.  7,345,050  ells. 

“  These  figures,  however,  arc  only  approximatife. 

“  In  the  government  of  Elfsborg,  in  the  year  1838,  63,705  pairs  of  cards  for  wool- 
carding  were  made  in  the  cabins,  and  of  this  number  48,000  in  the  single  parish  of  Gall- 
stad.  Those  otherwise  made  amounted  to  only  22,800  pairs. 
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“  Hatchcls,  or  comlis  for  weaving,  have  l)oen  established  in  several  places. 

“  Shoes  to  the  value  of  3000  r.d.  were,  in  1838,  exported  from  the  bailiwick  of  A I  ho, 
in  the  government  of  Kronoberg  to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

“  Landralta  and  JIaryda  provide  Gothenburg,  &c.  with  turnery.” 

Thf.  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Number  of  the  Working  Population 
enrolled  in  Sweden  in  the  Years  182S  and  1838. 

. 

I  1828  |  1838 

DESCRIPTION 


Companions  and  apprentices.... 

Total . 


“  The  contribution  paid  in  1838  by  the  workmen  was  estimated  at 

Workmen  of  the  cities  ....  103,709  rix-dollars. 

Other  workmen  .  .  .  .  .  .  27,502  „ 

■“  Cloth  and  Tissues  of  Wool. — The  quantity  manufactured  in  1839,  in  114  manu¬ 
factories,  employing  605  machines  and  3642  workmen,  amounted  to  672,116  ells  of  cloth, 
and  57,887  ells  of  other  woollen  stuffs,  as  well  as  1037  felts,  of  a  total'  value  of 
4,045,989  r.d.,  being  182,550  r.d.  more  than  in  1838;  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  (properly 
so  called)  manufactured  was  39,388  ells  more  in  1839  than  in  1838.  This  increase  has 
been  eh  icily  in  coarse  cloths. 

“  The  quantity  manufactured  at  Stockholm  in  1839,  amounted  to  98,745  ells  of  cloth 
and  other  woollen  stuffs,  valued  at  509,490  r.d.,  exceeding  the  produce  of  1838  by 
9880  ells. 

“  Iu  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  are  cloth  manufactories,  the  produce 
amounted  in  1839  to  127,272  ells  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  tissues.  Nykoping  produced 
29,334  ells  ;  Wcxio,  30,183  ells;  and  Ilalmstadt,  44,451  ells,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  consisted  of  swanskin. 

“  Liii'  U  Cloth  and  Tissues  of  Cotton  and  Flax. — The  quantity  produced  in  1839  in 
the  manufactories,  of  which  there  are  4*1,  amounted  to  1,218,246  ells  of  tissue,  properly  so 
called  ;  consisting  principally  of  cotton  cloths  and  calicoes,  and  78,107  handkerchiefs,  of  a 
total  value  of  465,580  r.d.;  being  an  increase  over  1838,  in  quantity,  of  112,363  ells,  and 
15,823  handkerchiefs  ;  and  in  value,  of  38,999  r.d. 

“  Colton  Yarn. — The  manufactories,  the  number  of  which  is  9,  produced  in  1839 
1,138,797  lbs.  of  cotton  yarn,  being  168,787  lbs.  more  than  in  1838.  The  greatest 
quantity  was  produced  by  the  firm  of  Bolmstedt  and  Bergman,  at  Stockholm,  being 
361,000  lbs. 

“  Sail  and  'Tent.  Cloth. — The  manufactories,  to  the  number  of  10,  produced  in  1839 
434,738  ells,  consisting  chiefly  of  sailcloth,  of  a  vniue  of  250,912  r.d.  The  produce  of 
1838  amounted  to  270  ells  less.  In  a  manufactory  situated  at  Carlshamm,  where  the  pro¬ 
duce  amounted  to  19,468  ells,  cotton  is  chiefly  employed  as  the  raw  material,  instead  of 
hemp.  • 

“  It  may  he  observed,  that  very  little  sailcloth  was  exported,  while  the  importation  was 
prohibited  irom  all  foreign  countries,  excepting  l'inland.  Since  this  prohibition  has  been 
taken  oil’,  a  great  increase  has  taken  place. 

“  Si  lit  Manufactures. — The  number  of  manufactories  amounted  in  1839,  as  in  1838, 
to  16,  and  the  quantities  manufactured  to  137,001  ells  of  silks  of  all  kinds,  and  106,627 
handkerchiefs,  veils,  and  caps,  valued  at  494,431  r.d.  ;  being  3990  ells  of  tissues,  and  8195 
handkerchiefs,  &c.,  valued  at  26,926  r.d.  more  than  1838.  There  were  only  650  ells  of 
velvet  and  162  ells  of  plush  manufactured  in  1839. 
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“  Ribbon  Manufactures. — The  produce  of  these  manufactories,  the  number  of  -which 
was  11,  was  of  a  value  of  40,194  r.d.,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  silk  ribbons. 

“ Printed  Calicoes. — The  produce  of  the  9  manufactories  in  1839  amounted  to  37,636 
ells  of  chintz,  and  144,770  lbs.  of  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  and  "owns;  exceeding  that  of 
1838  by  8262  ells  of  calico,  and '67,562  handkerchiefs,  &c.  The  total  value  is  estimated 
at  76,094  r.d,,  or  34,91 .5  r.d.  more  than  in  1 838. 

“  Dyestuffs. — In  the  317  manufactories,  the  value  of  tissues  and  thread  dyed  in  1839 
amounted  to  437,524  r.d.,  exceeding  the  produce  of  1838  by  36,75.5  r.d.  The  chief  seats 
of  the  trade  are  at  the  cities  of  Norkoping,  Horns,  and  Stockholm,  and  the  firm  of  Hobs 
and  Bruscrvitz,  in  the  provinces  of  Gothenburg  and  Bobus. 

“  Sugar  Hr  fineries. — The  number  of  these  amounted  in  1S39  to  25.  The  produce 
amounted  to  7,303,421  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  3,150,188  lbs.  of  molasses,  of  a  total  value  of 
2,625,763  r.d.  The. quantity  of  sugar  refined  was  539,023  lbs.  more  than  in  1838  ;  that 
of  molasses  much  the  same. 

“  The  quantity  of  raw  sugar  imported  in  1839  amounted  to  13,61 1,870  lbs.,  being 
496,046  lbs.  more  than  in  1838. 

“Although  a  considerable  rcpavment  of  the  customs  duties  is  made  on  the  export  of 
refined  sugar  from  the  kingdom,  the  quantity  exported  in  1839  amounted  to  only  3495 
Ihs.  I;*  1831  it  amounted  to  about  600,000  lbs.,  since  when  it  has  been  continually  de¬ 
creasing. 

“  Tobacco  Manufactories. — The  number  of  those  amounted  to  81  in  1839,  and  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  of  all  kinds  manufactured  to  3,490,574  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  1,003,036 
r.d.,  being  less  than  in  1838  in  quantity,  by  104,366  lbs.,  and  in  value  by  15,492  r.d. 

“  The  quantity  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  and  exported,  on  which  there 
is  a  repayment  of  the  customs  duties,  amounted  in  1832  to  about  200,000  lbs.  ;  since  when 
it  has  been  continually  diminishing,  and  amounted  in  1839  to  65,308  lbs.,  being  32,243  lbs. 
less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

“  Tanneries . — The  number  of  these  establishments  amounted  to  258  in  1839.  The 
produce  consisted  of  772,645  lbs.  of  prepared  and  sole  leather,  and  105,441  hides,  valued 
at  529,728  r.d.  ;  and  was  less  than  in  1838  by  175,341  lbs.  of  prepared  and  sole  leather, 
and  13,443  hides,  of  a  total  value  of  148,348  r.d.  The  above  statement,  however,  does 
not  show  the  total  produce,  its  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  by 
many  manufacturers  who  arc  not  compelled  to  make  returns  of  the  quantity  or  value  of 
their  produce. 

•  “ Morocco  Leather  Manufactories. — The  produce  of  these,  to  the  number  of  5, 
amounted  in  1839  to  only  5752  hides,  being  3316  less  than  in  1838.  This  trade  has  been 
latterly  continually  decreasing. 

“  Glass  Manufactories. — The  produce  of  these  g-lass  manufactories,  the  number  of 
which  was  13,  amounted  in  1839  to  3618  cases  of  stamped  and  window  glass,  valued  at 
162,526  r.d. ;  and  glass  of  various  kinds,  valued  at  192,074  r.d.,  making  a  total  value  ‘of 
354,600  r.d.,  which  is  11,627  r.d.  less  than  in  1838.  The  chief  manufactory  is  at  Bromo, 
in  the  province  of  Skaraborg,  where  the  produce  in  1839  amounted  to  738  cases  of  stamped 
glass,  valued  at  54,053  r.d. 

“ Paper  Mam  factories. — The  number  of  these  establishments  amounted  to  87  in  1839, 
and  the  produce  to  228,358  reams  of  paper  of  all  kinds;  196,534  sheets  of  paper  tarred 
for  roofs,  & c.,  668  rolls  of  paper  hangings,  6373  lispmuls  of  sheathing  and  pasteboard,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  paper  lor  the  new  bank  notes;  making  a  total  value  of  803,494  r.d. 
The  quantity  of  paper,  properly  so  called,  manufactured,  exceeded  the  produce  of  1838  by 
10,398  reams,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  writing,  printing,  &c.,  paper  ;  while  in  royal  paper, 
vellum,  and  pasteboard,  there  was  a  small  decrease.  The  total  value  was  46,616  r.d.  more 
than  in  1838. 

“  Oil  Manufactories. — The  produce  of  the  48  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  amounted 
in  1839  to  99,752  cans  of  linseed  and  rapesccd  oil,  and  2069  skeppunds  of  tortcaux,  of  a 
total  value  of  138,905  r.d.  The  produce  of  1838  was  897  cans  more,  and  14  skeppunds  of 
tortcaux  less. 

“ Pottery. — This  trade  is  only  followed  in  Rorstrand,  Stockholm,  and  Gustaefsbcrg,  in 
the  province  of  Stockholm.  The  exports  of  the  first  in  1839  were  valued  at  96,169  r.d. 
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and  of  the  two  others,  80,123  r.d.,  being,  for  both  together,  176,292  r.d.,  or  21,150  r.d. 
wore  than  in  1 838. 

“  Soup  Manufactories. — These,  to  the  number  of  17,  produced  in  1839  18,243  barrels 
of  soft  soap,  valued  at  114,054  r.d.,  being  1522  barrels  in  quantity,  and  13,791  r.d.  in 
value,  less  than  in  1838. 

“  Mach  inert/. — The  value  of  the  machinery  manufactured  at  the  various  establish¬ 
ments,  to  the  number  of  19,  in  1839  amounted  to  120,342  r.d.,  or  22,043  r.d.  more 
than  in  1838.  Besides  the  manufactory  at  Motala,  which  is  not,  like  the  others,  subject 
to  the  tribunal  of  manufactures,  or  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board,  the  total 
value  of  mechanical  instruments  constructed  in  the  year  1839,  amounted  to  187,307  r.d. 

“ Breweries . — Porter. — This  article  is  manufactured  only  at  a  single  brewery,  near 
Gothenburg,  the  produce  of  which,  in  1839,  amounted  to  1300  casks  of  porter,  514,500 
bottles,  and  282,000  half-bottles  of  porter  and  ale,  of  a  total  value  of  173,437  r.d. 
The  quantity  brewed  was  greater  than  in  1838;  but  the  declared  value  was  less  by 
9042  r.d. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  WORKPEOPLE  IN  SWEDISH  FACTORIES. 

“  There  are  only  two  legislative  enactments,  relating  to  persons  employed  in  Swedish 
factories.  The  one  requires  that  the  term  for  which  a  workman  may  be  engaged,  shall  be 
settled  by  an  agreement  entered  into  and  signed  before  a  magistrate,  by  the  master  and 
the  workman  :  and  the  second  declares,  that  a  master,  who  ma_V  take. a  workman  from 
another  master,  must  himself  become  answerable  for  any  sums  which  “that  workman  may 
he  indebted  to  his  former  employer. 

“  No  circumstances  have  hitherto  occurred  to  render  other  legislative  regulations 
necessary*  touching  the  relations  between  masters  and  workmen.  , 

“  With  regard  to  the  usual  duration  of  the  term  for  which  persons  are  engaged  to 
work  in  the  factories — hoys  are  frequently  indented  from  two  to  five  years,  and  females 
are  engaged  either  by  the  day  or  by  the  week  ;  hut  men  are  usually  engaged  for  a  fixed 
period,  in  the  manner  above  described,  subject  however,  generally  to  the  stipulation,  that 
a  fortnight’s  or  a  month’s  warning  may  be  given  by  either  the  master  or  the  man,  if 
either  party  may  wish  the  engagement  to  cease  at  any  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of 

“At  Norkoping,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  .Swedish  cloth  manufactories,  the  work 
begins  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  is  continued  till  7  in  the  evening,  with  intervals  of 
rest.,  from  8  to  9  o’clock,  from  12  to  1  o’clock,  and  from  half-past  4  to  5  o’clock..  At 
Stockholm,  the  workpeople  are  engaged  during  14  hours  in  the  factory,  having  nearly  the 
same  intervals  of  rest.  .Much  work  is  done  at  both  places  by  the  piece  ;  but  for  the  work¬ 
men  who  have  fixed  wages  by  the  day,  the  work  is  rated  by  the  hour,  and  a  deduction  is 
made  from  the  day’s  sum  due,  for  every  hour  of  absence  from  work. 

“  In  summer,  extra  labour  is  executed  from  4  to  6  o’clock,  and  from  7  to  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  paid  for  separately  by  the  hour. 

“  The  children  are  regularly  kept  to  Sunday  schools,  or  are  instructed  by  their 
parents,  so  that  ignorance  of  reading,  writing,  and  religion,  are  rare  exceptions. 

“  Wages  are  universally  paid  in  money,  and  not  in  kind,  and  with  few  exceptions, 
weekly.  At  Norkoping  many  manufacturers  pay  their  workmen  every  Friday  evening, 
in  order  that  the  wages  may  he  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  provisions  on  the  subsequent 
Saturday,  which  is  market  day,  and  not  be  mis-spent  on  the  Sunday. 

“  At  some  factories  wages  are  paid  every  Monday  for  the  passed  week.  In  the  cot¬ 
ton  mills,  established  at  Stockholm,  they  are  paid  only  once  a  fortnight — that  is,  every 
second  Saturday. 

“  A  workman  in  Swedish  factories  may  earn,  on  the  average,  from  8s.  to  12s.  sterling 
a  week  ;  a  female  from  3s.  to  4s.,  and  children,  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  2s. 
sterling,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  about  3s.  Workmen  of  particular  skill,  of 
course,  obtain  higher  wages. 
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“  The  workmen  generally  find  themselves  in  food,  clothing,  and  lodgings.  But  in  some 
instances,  as  at  M.  Bohnstell’s  cotton  mills,  at  Stockholm,  it  has  been  found  advantageous 
to  give  the  persons  employed,  the  option  to  receive  their  meals  from  the  factory,  for  which 
they  are  charged  at  a  low  fixed  rate. 

“  Tlie  lower  classes  in  Sweden  usually  live  on  rye  cakes,  or  rye  bread,  milk,  codec,  of 
which  they  make  frequent  use,  potatoes,  saltfish,  and  occasionally  salt  meat,  or  bacon  ;  hut 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  touch  fresh  meat;  and  the  workpeople,  in  the  factories,  who  find  their 
own  food,  may  be  considered  to  live  in  this  manner. 

“  But  at  M.  Bohnstcll’s  mill,  where  the  workpeople  are  supplied  with  dinner  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  they  live  better.  They  bring  with  them  in  the  morning  rye  bread,  or  rye  cake,  and 
this,  with  a  large  cup  of  codec,  with  sugar  and  milk,  which  they  receive  from  the  establish¬ 
ment,  constitutes  their  breakfast. 

“  The  dinner  consists  during  9  days :  twice  of  8  ounces  of  fresh  meat,  salt  and  potatoes, 
1  pint  of  soup,  and  1  pint  of  porridge  with  a  little  milk.  Twice  of  6  ounces  of  bacon,  ti 
pints  of  pcasoup,  salt  and  pepper.  Twice  of  IT  salt  herring,  8  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  1-t 
pint  of  pcasoup.  And  3  times  of  fresh  meat  and  bacon.  Every  day  at  dinner  they  receive 
a  cake  of  rye.  The  women  have  about  a  pint,  and  the  men  a  pint  and  a  half  of  small  beer. 

“  The  workpeople  are  not  supplied  with  supper,  hut  provide  themselves  with  that 
meal.  Many  go  home  to  supper  after  their  work  is  finished. 

“  Some  masters  have  built  houses  for  their  workpeople,  and  allow  them  fuel,  making 
however  a  proportionate  deduction  in  their  wages,  unless,  as  at  some  factories,  free  lodgings 
be  given  as  a  premium  for  regular  habits,  and  long  continued  exertions  in  the  service  of  the 
same  master. 

“  The  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  factories  in  the  whole  of  Sweden  does  not, 
however,  exceed  15,000.  No  inconveniences  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
No  combinations  have  occurred  amongst  the  workmen,  nor  have  complaints  of  ill  treatment 
or  insufficient  wages  ever  been  beard  of. 

“  The  corporation  of  manufacturers  of  Stockholm  and  Norkopmg,  maimain  their  dis¬ 
abled  and  aged  workmen,  by  regular  contributions  independent  ot  the  respective  parishes  to 
which  they  may  belong. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  have  the  honour  to  annex  a  copy,  together  with  a  translation  of  the 
rules  adopted  by  tbe  owners  of  tbe  principal  cotton  mills  at  Stockholm,  in  which  there  are 
employed  175  women  and  girls,  from  10  years  of  age  upwards,  and  .'50  men  and  hoys.  No 
persons  can  be  employed  in  the  factory,  unless  they  accede  to  these  regulations.  The  cot¬ 
ton  factory  at  Carlslumm,  which  was  lately  destroyed  by  fil  e,  was  also  under  the  same  rules.” 
— Stockholm,  20th  September.  1841. 

Rules  for  Work  at  the  Cotton-spinning  and  Weaving  Factory  at  Stockholm. 

“  The  proprietors  of  this  factory,  which  gives  employment  to  a  great  number  of  girls  of 
from  10  to  15  years  of  ago,  hereby  announce  the  regulations  which  arc  to  be  followed  with 
respect  to  labour  in  the  establishment.  It  is  their  object,  by  unceasing  care,  by  moderate 
demands  on  the  capabilities  of  the  young  workpeople,  and  by  constant  attention  to  their 
morals  and  dispositions,  to  direct  their  minds  to  industry  and  propriety  of  behaviour,  by 
which  means,  they,  on  leaving  the  factory,  may  lay  claim  to  be  preferred  for  employment, 
in  such  social  occupations  as  suit  their  riper  years,  before  those  who  had  spent  their  time  in 
idleness,  and  often  under  no  kind  of  guidance. 

“  The  conditions  for  being  received  and  retained  in  the  factory  arc  : — good  morals,  in¬ 
dustry,  obedience,  and  cleanliness.  Those  are  preferred  for  employment,  who  can  produce 
testimonials  of  having  obtained  some  instruction,  or  that  they  continue  to  visit  some  Sunday 
school.  Oil  reception,  the  girls’  names  and  ages,  together  with  the  occupation  and  residence 
of  their  parents,  are  entered  on  the  muster-roll  of  the  factory. 

“  When  in  the  factory,  the  girls  are  treated  kindly  bv  the  foreman  and  inspectors,  hut 
with  proper  strictness,  though  never  with  unsuitable  severity.  No  other  punishments  than 
fines  are  allowed.  .Should  any  girl  be  convicted  of  a  really  serious  offence,  her  parents  are 
informed  thereof,  and  she  is  dismissed  the  factory. 

“  The  employment  of  the  girls  in  the  factory  is  of  such  a  nature  as  never  to  press  on 
their  strength  or  health,  and  principally  consists  in  order  and  attention,  and  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  cleverness  in  attending  to  the  machines. 
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“  Work  commences  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  ten  minutes  before  that  hour 
the  bell  begins  ringing  and  the  gates  are  opened.  At  six  precisely  the  bell  stops,  when  the 
gates  are  shut ;  after  which  time  no  one  is  admitted  till  after  the  breakfast  hour  at  nine 
o’clock. 

“  After  the  dinner  hour  the  bell  rings  at  five  minutes  before  two,  and  stops  at  two 
precisely,  after  which  time  no  one  is  admitted  till  after  the  supper  hour  at  half-past  five. 

“  For  absence  from  work  pay  is  stopped  as  follows  : 

“  For  the  time  from  morning  till  breakfast  one-third  part  of  a  day’s  wages. 

“  For  (lie  lime  from  breakfast  to  dinner  half-a-day’s  wages. 

“  For  tlio  time  from  dinner  to  supper  one-third  part  of  a  day’s  wages. 

“  For  the  time  from  supper  to  the  close  of  work  at  eight  o’clock',  one-third  part  of  a 
day’s  wages. 

“  Should  any  one,  without  having  obtained  permission,  or  without  a  certificate  of 
hindrance  from  sickness,  be  absent  from  her  work  one  whole  day  or  more,  a  sum  will  be 
ducted  from  her  pay  equal  to  1  i  day’s  wages  for  every  day’s  work  so  neglected. 

“  Wages  are  at  least  1  r  d.  banco  per  week,  and  are  increased  to  double  or  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  docility  and  consequent  skill  of  the  workpeople,'  and  are  reckoned  at  12 
hours’  work  per  day,  Saturday's  excepted,  when  work  ends  at  six  o’clock. 

“  Wages  are  paid  for  two  weeks  together  on  every  other  Saturday. 

“  No  one  may  leave  the  factory  except  during  the  dinner  hour,  breakfast  and  supper 
must  be  brought  with  them  by  the  girls  and  be  eaten  in  the  room  of  meeting,  where  pro¬ 
per  drawers  and  cupboards  arc  provided  for  this  purpose,  each  marked  with  a  girl’s  name. 

“  If  any  of  the  workpeople  fall  sick,  medical  attendance  and  medicines  are  jirovidcd  for 
them,  and  separate  maintenance  is  granted  where  circumstances  call  for  it. 

“  31  is  takes  and  faults  resulting  from  carelessness  or  disobedience  are  punished  by  fines, 
which  are  deducted  on  each  pay  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  girls  are  deposited  in  the 
reward  box  to  be  kept  till  the  close  of  the  working  year,  and  are  exacted  in  the  following 
manner. 

“  She  who  treats  the  orders  of  the  foreman  or  inspectors  with  impudence  or  obstinacy 
will  be  fined  4  skillings  banco. 

“  Those  who  use  indecent  expressions  or  quarrel  among  each  other  will  be  fined  2 
skillings  banco. 

“  She  who  takes  meat,  drink,  or  bundles  into  the  working  room,  will  be  fined  2  skillings 
banco. 

“  She  who  presents  herself  at  work  with  unclean  hands  or  face,  or  with  uncombed  hair, 
will  he  fined  2  skillings  banco. 

“  She  who  neglects  to  keep  the  machine  at  which  she  is  at  work  clean,  and  "free  from 
dust  and  waste  cotton,  and  to  keep  the  floor  around  swept,  will  be  fined  2  skillings  banco. 

“  She  who  leaves  her  machine,  without  first  stopping  it,  will  be  fined  2  skillings 
banco.  j 

“  They*~w.ho  maliciously,  or  through  wantonness,  meddle  with  the  wheels,  straps,  or 
screws,  which  they  are  forbidden  to  touch,  will  be  fined  4  skillings  banco. 

“  She  who  hides  cotton  or  yarn  in  her  clothes  or  pockets,  will  be  fined  4  skillings 
banco. 

“  The  above  fines  can  bo  levied  only  by  the  foreman  or  the  inspectors,  for  no  girl  is 
permitted  to  accuse  another,  nor  can  any  money  be  stopped  for  fines,  until  a  girl  has  been 
employed  one  month  in  the  factory. 

“  The  amouut’of  fines  deposited  in  the  savings  box,  during  the  course  of  the  working 
year,  will  be  applied  in  rewarding  such  as  may  deserve  it,  as  follows  : 

“The  greatest  reward  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  not  paid  any  fine  during 
the  working  year,  and  who  present  certificates  of  a  careful  attendance  at  the  Sunday 
school. 

“  A  less  reward  to  such  as  have  been  seldom  fined,  and  then  for  minor  offences  ; 
and — 

“  The  least  reward  to  those  who  have  been  often  fined  at  the  beginning,  but  have  shown 
improvement  during  the  course  of  the  working  year. 
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“  Every  girl  who  has  worked  at  the  factory  for  five  years,  and  each  year  received  some 
of  the  abovementioned  rewards,  will  receive  besides  from  10  to  25  r.d.  banco,  as  a  reward 
of  industry'. 

“  Before  admission  into  the  factory,  each  applicant  will  receive  a  copy  of  these  regula¬ 
tions,  in  order  that  she  may  show  the  same  to  her  parents  or  guardians,  so  that  ignorance 
of  the  rules  of  the  factory  may  never  afterwards  be  pleaded.” 

Persons  employed  in  the  Stockholm  Cotton  Factory. 

“  Number. — Employed  200,  of  which  30  are  men  and  boys,  and  1 70  women  and  female 
children. 

“  / Vages. — The  lowest,  1  banco  r.  =  20c/. ;  highest,  3  banco  r.  =  2s.  Gc/.  per  week. 

“  Age. — No  children  received  under  10  years  of  age,  and  there  arc  now  very  few  under 
13  ;  in  order  that  labour  may  not  be  too  severe  on  the  children  that  are  under  15,  double 
the  number  required  to  keep  the  machinery  at  work  are  hired,  that  a  relief  may  take  place 
every  4  hours  in  the  works  where  children  are  employed. 

“  Working  Time. — They  begin  work  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  leave  oil’  at  8  in  the 
evening.,  summer  and  winter. 

“  Breakfast.— h\  the  morning  they  bring  bread  (rye)  with  them,  and  at  8  arc  served, 
a  Largo  cup  of  coffee  (including  milk  and  sugar)  for  which  they  are  charged  1  skilling 
banco  —  half  a  penny.  They  arc  not  allowed  to  leave  the  factory  duiing  the  whole  day 
but  breakfast  and  dine  in  three  divisions.  Twenty  minutes  being  allowed  for  breakfast, 
and  half-an-hour  for  dinner  which  begins  at  noon. 

“  Dinner  consists  of  during  9  consecutive  days : — Twice,  8  ounces  fresh  meat  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  1  pint  of  soup,  and  1  pint  of  porridge  and  milk.  Twice,  6  ounces  of  bacon,  3  pints 
of  pea-soup.  Twice,  li  herring,  8  ounces  of  potatoes,  l£-  pint  of  soup,  and  three  times, 
fresh  meat  with  bacon,  and  of  bread  and  beer.  Every  day  a  cake  of  rye  bread,  value 
|ds.  of  a  halfpenny ;  the  females  have  a  pint,  and  the  men  |  of  a  gallon  of  small  beer. 

“Admission. — No  person  can  be  employed  in  this  factory  unless  they  consent  to  the 
above  regulations  which  were  established  about  G  months  ago,  because  the  parents  of  the 
children,  who  receive  their  wages  gave  them  only  a  little  bread  and  water,  which  was  found 
to  be  insufficient  and  injurious  to  their  health,  and  since  these  regulations  have  been  put  in 
practice,  the  health  of  the  children  has  manifestly  improved,  and  this  method  has  been 
found  in  every  way  beneficial.  The  large  cotton  factory  at  Carlshamn  lately  destroyed  by 
fire,  had  the  same  regulations  where  they  were  found  also  to  bo  beneficial.” — Stockholm, 
24/A  of  August,  1841. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN. 

Tiie  fisheries,  the  mines,  and  the  forests  of  this  kingdom  were  the  early  sources 
of  Swedish  trade.  In  1GS0,  Puffendorff,  who  was  then  one  of  the  councillors  of 
state  to.  the  king  of  Sweden,  says,  “  Sweden  produces  more  copper  and  iron  than 
any  other  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  the  mines  are  fitted  by  nature  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  being  surrounded  by  woods  and  rivers.  There  is  a  silver  mine  in  Wcst- 
manland.  Finland  brings  forth  pitch  and  tar  and  deal ;  and  Wcrmanland  good 
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store  of  masts.  The  native  commodities  of  Sweden  are  copper,  iron,  tar,  pitch, 
masts,  deah,  boards,  & c.  In  lieu  of  which  Sweden  receives  from  abroad,  wine, 
brand tf,  salt,  spices,  doth,  silks,  and  woollen  stuffs,  fine  linen,  Preach  manufactures 
of  all  sorts,  furs,  paper,  and  such  like :  all  which  in  some  years  surpasses  in  value 
the  commodities  exported  hence.  To  recompense  this,  navigation  and  commerce 
has  been  encouraged  of  late  years  among  the  natives,  and  several  sorts  of  manu¬ 
factures  are  made,  whereof  those  made  of  copper,  iron,  and  brass,  would  question¬ 
less  turn  to  the  best  account,  if  these  artists  were  duly  encouraged  to  settle  in 
this  kingdom.”  Oddy,  in  his  work  on  European  Commerce,  describes  the  pro¬ 
ducts  and  trade  of  Sweden  previously  to  the  year  1805  as  follows: 

“  The  produce  of  Sweden  generally,  for  exportation,  consists  of  iron,  wood,  tar,  pitch, 
and  a  little  copper.  Its  produce  in  other  articles  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  its  own  consump¬ 
tion.  The  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  Sweden  is  its  mine-,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
variety,  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  hut  the  iron  is  of  all  others  by  far  the  greatest. 

“  The  progress  made  in  the  establishment  of  iron-foundries  in  Russia  (which  country 
used  to  have  her  iron  from 'Sweden)  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  mines  of  Russia  are  fast 
rivalling  those  of  Sweden.  We  find  by  a  manuscript  register  taken  of  all  the  mines  by  the 
government,  ir  1748,  that,  in  the  latter  kingdom,  there  were  no  less  than  496  foundries, 
with  0.19  large  hammers,  971  smaller  ones,  for  making  bar  iron,  and  other  manufactures  of 
iron  which  produced,  m  that  year,  .504,415  skeppunds,  or  40,588  toiVs  English.  The  pre¬ 
sent  produce  of  all  the  Swedish  iron-mines  is  about  400,000  skeppunds,  or  about  53, .'330 
English  tons;  and  this  increase,  notwithstanding  tile  great  quantity  made  in  Russia,  may 
be  attributed  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  Swedish,  which  is  esteemed  all  over  the  world; 
as  well  as  to  their  making  dilfcreut  sized  bars,  square  and  fiat,  which  arc  more  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  the  general  uses  for  which  they  are  required,  than  that  which  is  shipped  from 
Russia.  Great  Britain  takes  about  half,  or  rather  more,  of  the  whole  quantity  which  Sweden 
exports. 

“  The  Swedish  government  . established  an  office,  in  1740,  to  promote  the  production  of 
iron,  by  lending  money  on  the  ore,  even  at  so  low  a  rate  :is  4  per  cent.  A  correct  register 
was  then  made  of  the  mines,  which  is  still  continued.  The  latest,  statement  of  them  is  a 
manuscript  account,  which  the  author  saw  m  the  end  of  the  year  1804.  I  heir  laundries 

produces,  which  is  likewise  correctly. copied  into  the  manuscript;  likewise  the  name  of  the 
place  where  the  establishment  is  situated  ;  the  names  of  the  proprietors  of  the  work  ;  the 
commissioner  or  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  iron  ;  the  assortment  each  makes,  and  to  what 
country  it  is  generally  shipped;  the  quantity  annually  made  by  each  work;  the  quantity 
which  each  work  delivers  to  the  government  (which  is  about  1  per  cent  on  the  quantity  of 
the  iron  produced)  ;  the  estimation  of  the  quality  of  the  iron  of  each  work,  which  is  variable; 
the  place  and  province  in  which  the  works  are  situated  ;  the  place  from  whence  the  iron  is 
generally  shipped ;  and  how  many  hammers  each  work  has ;  all  which  arc  regularly  ami 
alphabetically  described  and  arranged. 

“  Each  furnace,  upon  the  average,  makes  but  about  80  tons  of  iron  in  the  year,  with 
1  large  hammer,  and  2  smaller  ones.  There  are  some  small  works,  or  little  forges  and 
smithies,  however,  which  make  only’ from  10  to  30  tons  the  year;  others  from  100  to  500 
tons.  But  the  -mine  of  Dannemvra,  which  was  established  in  1527,  produces  from 
13,000  to  20,000  tons  annually,  it  has  the  richest  ore,  audits  iron  is  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  preferred  amongst  the  steel  manufacturers  in  England. 

“  Of  the  next  importance  to  Sweden,  after  the  iron,  are  the  copper  mines,  which  have 
undergone  a  variety  of  changes  in  their  produce,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  principal  one  of 
Eahlun  ;  the  richness  of  the  ore,  in  that  mine,  has  considerably  fallen  off;  in  1650  its  pro¬ 
duce  was  20,321  skeppunds,  or  near  3000  tons;  in  1690  it  fell  to  10,000  skeppunds  ;  in 
1751  it  was  only  4938  skeppunds  ;  but  since  that  period  it  has  improved  a  little,  and  its  an- 
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nual  produce  at  present  is  betwixt  6000  and  7000  skeppunds.  Otevidborg,  a  copper-mine, 
has  lately  been  reopened,  and  others  worked,  so  that  the  whole  aggregate  quantity  of  cop¬ 
per  produced  in  Sweden,  at  the  present  time,  is  estimated  at  about  10,000  skeppunds,  or 
near  about  1400  tons. 

“  In  the  year  1738,  a  gold-mine  was  discovered  at  iEdelfors,  in  Smoland ;  but  its  an¬ 
nual  produce  not  exceeding  from  500  to  600  ducats,  it  has  of  late  years  been  entirely  aban¬ 
doned. 

“  The  silver-mine  of  Salberg,  in  Westmanland,  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  richest  of 
all,  having  continued  upwards  of  300  years.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  reported  to 
have  produced  nearly  24,000  marks  per  annum,  or,  according  to  others,  about  18,000, 
when  silver  was  three  times  the  value  that  it  is  now  ;  but  in  latter  years  the  quantity  is  con¬ 
siderably'  diminished;  so  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  the  produce  amounted 
only  to  from  1600  to  1800  marks.  The  lead-mines  averaged,  in  the  year  17.51,  44-J  skep¬ 
punds;  aiid  from  1763  to  1770,  only'  9.  In  consequence  of  the  great  falling  off  of  the 
produce,  the  lead-mine  in  Finland  was  at  last  entirely  abandoned,  and  lead  is  now  one  of 
the  imports  from  England  into  Sweden. 

“  The  next  article  of  the  produce  of  Sweden,  for  reputation,  is  tar,  from  whence  all  Eu¬ 
rope  was  formerly  supplied  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  spirit  of 
monopoly'  in  Sweden,  arising  from  the  idea  then  entertained,  that  it  could  not  be  had  else¬ 
where,  this  branch  of  their  trade  might  have  been  preserved  exclusively  to  them  to  this  day, 
instead  of  Russia  participating  in  it,  and  Groat  Britain  being  driven  to  her  colonies,  to  ma¬ 
nufacture  and  procure  it  from  thence  in  such  quantities  as  oven  to  supply  other  nations  at  a 
cheaper  rate  ;  but  the  Swedish  tar  is  certainly  of  a  superior  quality  to  any  other. 

“  The  tar  exported  from  Swollen  is  principally  produced  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gidf  of. 
Bothnia  ;  the  west  side  produces  some.  There  arc  only~4  principal  places  in  the  gidf  from 
whence  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  the  staj >le  ports  for  exportation,  and  those  which 
chiefly  collect  and  send  off  the  tar  arc,  Wasa,  which  produces  about  10,000  barrels,  besides 
pitch  and  deals ;  Jaeohstaat,  20,000 ;  Gamin  Carlobv,  30,000  ;  Brahestadt,  from  8000  to 
10,000;  Ulcaborg,  from  50,000  to  60,000  ;  Sweden,  producing  for  her  own  consumption 
and  exportation,  from  100,000  to  130,000  barrels  of  tar,  besides  pitch. 

“  The  tar  from  Calmar  and  Wcstervik  is  in  very  small  quantities,  and  inferior  to  the  tar 
of  the  Finnish  ports.  Archangel  is  the  only  Russian  port  from  which  tar  is  exported  to 
England.  Swedish  tar  and  crown  pitch  is  higher  in  price  than  any  other  ;  as  the  pitch 
which  is  sent  from  Russia  and  America  to  England  is  inferior  to  the  Swedish. 

“  A  considerable  quantity  of  timber  is  now  shipped  from  Sweden,  chiefly  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  the  prohibition  to  the  exportation  of  that  article,  from  Russia,  threw  .a  share  of  this 
branch  to  Sweden  as  well  as  to  Denmark.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  produces  the  most  consi¬ 
derable  quantity;  but  the  ports  therein  not  being  staple  towns,  the  principal  exportation,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  by  the  ports  of  Stockholm,  Gottcnbnrg,  Gefle,  and  A  ho. 

“  In  general,  the  produce  of  a  country'  which  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  food  is  first 
described;  but  the  natural  situation  of  Sweden  reverses  that  system,  and  therefore  we  have 
rather  described  the  means  which  enable  them  to  purchase  food  (their  mines).  The  climate 
of  Sweden  is  unfavourable  for  the  production  of  grain  :  il  is  very  common,  that  in  1 0  years 
(here  are  only  2,  ami  at  the  most  hut  3  ripe  crops.  In  the  same  period  there  are  lint  4 
or  5  crops  middling,  and  the  remainder  wholly  bad.  Sweden  reaps  only  two-thirds  of 
what  is  necessary  for  the  inland  consumption.  The  deficiency  is  imported  from  the  Baltic 
ports.  The  corn  brandy,  of  w  hich  the  Swedes  are  very  fond,  consumes  a  large  quantity  of 
grain.  It  is  said,  that  in  years  of  scarcity  the  Swedish  poor  in  some  provinces  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  distant  from  the  sea-coast,  make  a  composition  of  hark,  or  roots,  with  . . -so  meal,  to 

preserve  existence  by  this  miserable  food  ;  yet  Sweden  annually  imports  grain  from  the 
ports  of  the  Baltic  :  a  stipulation  existed  betwixt  Russia  and  Sweden,-  that  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity’  of  grain  should  always  be  allowed  to  be  expo- ted  from  Riga.  Swedi.-li  Pomerania 
principally  produces  wheat  ;  but  as  rye  is  the  grain  chiefly  used  for  food  in  Sweden,  she 
goes  to  other  ports,  whilst  Swedish  Pomerania  exports  her  produce  to  foreigners. 
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Corn  imported  and  exported  into  and  from  Sweden  in  1802. 

Imported.  Exported. 

Peas  .  .  tons  or  barrels  10,G12£  Peas  ....  barrels  14 

Wheat .  .  .  „  17.741J;  Oats . „  10 

Wheat  flour  .  .  lispunds  1,831  Wheat  .  .  .  .  „  85J 

Oats  .  .  .  .  barrels  G,502£  Barley  ....  „  677 

Barley  ...  „  71,805  Rye  ....  „  17,940 

Malt  ....  „  57,718! 

Rye.  ...  ,.  1 75, 737 J 

Rye  meal  .  .  .  lispunds  244,582 

“  The  Swedish  herring-fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Marstrand  Skiiiren  (the  shoals  of 
Marstrand),  where  herrings  were  caught  not  only  by  the  Swedes,  but  also  by  the  Dutch  and 
Scotch,  till  the  year  1 679,  when  the  fishery  ceased ;  but  it  was  renewed  in  the  year  1 753, 
and  at  present  is  carried  on  with  such  success,  that  300,000  barrels  of  herrings,  and  20,000 
barrels  of  their  oil,  are  frequently  produced  in  the  season,  but  the  fish  arc  not  all  cured.  (See 
decline  of  this  fishery  hereafter.) 

In  the  year  1803,  the  custom  paid  in  Sweden  was  only  on  1764  acunis,  or  barrels,  of 
train-oil ;  2637  barrels  of  smoked  or  red  herrings,  and  203,209  barrels  of  salted  herrings. 

“  Though  there  are  a  few  manufactories  of  paper,  soap,  glass,  sugar  refineries,  Ac.  &c., 
in  Sweden,  yet  none  of  them  are  carried  to  great  perfection  ;  so  that  the  imports  of  Sweden 
consist  m  those  manufactured  goods  which  nations,  whose  capital  is  more  abundant,  and 
the  arts  further  advanced,  produce,  and  its  exports  consist  of  its  natural  produce,  chiefly 
iron,  timber,  copper,  tar,  and  pitch.”  '  '■ 

SIllI’I’JNG  OF  SWEDEN. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  number  of  merchant-vessels  belonging  to  Sweden 
amounted  to  956,  total  burden  6.3,534  tons,  and  navigated  by  9929  men.  Of 
these  ships,  526  were  out  or  on  the  passage,  and  430  at  home,  at  the  close  of  the 
year:  1 1 S,  new  built,  arc  included  in  that  statement.  Stockholm  possessed  234 
ships  of  20,0S5  tons;.  Calmar  43 ;  G’oltcnburg  168;  Gcfle  54;  Helsingfors  25; 
Norkoping  22;  AVcstcrvik  24;  YVisby  55  ;  Carlscrona  .33;  Carlsliam  40;  Malmo 
31  ;  Uddevalla  24  ;  Abo  16,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  shipping  of  the  whole  kingdom  consisted  of  974  vessels, 
total  burden  62, 751  tons,  and  manned  by  9689  seamen;  new-built  vessels  105; 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  493  were  at  sea,  and  481  at  home. 

In  the  year  1S02,  Sweden  possessed  946  ships,  their  total  burden  62,294 
tons,  including  127  new-built  vessels, — the  whole  manned  by  10,185  men. 
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Commerce  of  Sweden  in  1781,  reduced  to  Sterling  Money  (from  Oddy). 


Denmark  and  Norway*. 

Dantzic . 

England . 

Holland . 

KonigHlnirg  and  I'm 


Portugal  . . 

Rufidia  and  Cimrland  .. 

'Hamburg.  Holstein,  Arc 

West  Indies . 

East  Indies . 


Exported.  Imported. 


10.810 

1.027.0G9 


“  The  balance  in  favour  of  Sweden  was  370,000/.  besides  which,  she  is  estimated  to 
gain  something  considerable  by  the  freight  of  ships,  so  that  the  whole,  at  that  time,  might 
amount  to  about  400,000/.  sterling. 

“The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of  the  trade  each  five  years,  from  1700  to 
1785,  betwixt  Great  Britain  anil  Sweden;  and  from  1791,  each  year,  to  the  present 
period,  distinguishing  England  and  Scotland.” 


Account  exhibiting  the  Official  Value  of  the  Exports  from,  and  Imports  into;  Sweden,  and 
the  Amount  of  Customs  Revenue  for  the  Ten  Years  ending  with  1840. 


Quantities  of  Merchandize  imported  into  Sweden  from  each  Country,  and  the 
Total  Value  of  caeli  Article  imported,  during  the  Year  1830. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Merchandize  exported  from  .Sweden  to  each  Country, 
and  the  Total  Value  of  each  Article  exported,  during  the  Year  1 830. 


VOL.  It. 
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Of  the  above  total  value  of  the  exports,  those  to  -Jsonvay,  chiefly  oak  staves  and  tobacco, 
amounted  In  1830  to  the  value  of  34,t5i5/.  ;  in  1831  to  39,493f.;  in  1832  to  38>OiO/. ;  in 
1833  to  oo,212/.;  in  1834  to  -10,591/. 
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Statement  of  tlie  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  at  the  respective  Ports  of  Sweden,  in  each 
Year  from  1830  to  1833. 


Quantities  and  Value  of  various  Articles  imported  into  Sweden,  durum-  each  Year  fr 
1834  to  1838  inclusive. 


Statements  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  various  Articles  exported  from  Sweden, 
during'  each  Year  from  1834  to  1838  inclusive. 


C  II  A  P  T  E  11  VII. 

TliADK  Ol'  Till',  PltlNCIPAI.  SKA  POUTS  OF  S\\  Kill  IN. 

Stockholm  is  built  upon  several  islands  anil  two  peninsulas,  betwixt  the 
Maelcr  Lake  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  properly  here  forms  the  harbour  in  a  bay. 
Th'c  largest  ships  can  come  alongside  the  quays,  which  are  commodious,  and 
lined  with  warehouses  and  other  structures  for  the  accommodation  of  trade. 

The  entrance  into  the  harbour  from  the  Baltic  is  rendered  intricate  for  ship¬ 
ping,  by  the  rows  of  rocks  and  the  numerous  rocky  islands  of  the  Upland  Shal¬ 
lows  ;  between  these  are  four  passages,  two  of  which  are  for  large  ships. 
Pilots  arc  indispensable;  and  ships  sailing  to  Stockholm  are  compelled  to  take 
the  first  pilot  .on  board  six  leagues  and  a  half  from  Daleriin.  Here  again  they 
receive  a  second  pilot,  who  conducts  the  ship  to  Stockholm,  which  is  eleven 
leagues  and  a  half  distant  from  Dalerbn.  The  buildings,  parks,  and  environs  of 
Stockholm  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  its  streets  exhibit  great  activity. 

Stockholm  being  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  the  first  staple  town  in 
Sweden,  has  the  most  extensive  trade  to  foreign  parts  and  with  the  interior.  In 
the  inland  trade  it  has  the  most  convenient  intercourse  by  the  numerous  lakes 
which  are  connected  by  canids.  Exclusive  of  these  advantages,  and  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  trade  of  Sweden,  its  importance  is  increased  by 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  thc  central  point  of  all  the  different  commercial  esta¬ 
blishments,  such  as  the  College  of  Trade,  the  Commercial  College,  Bank,  &c.  &c. 

Population  in  1840,  83,SS5.  It  has  long  been  stationary,  and  the  deaths 
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exceed  the  births  ;  the  country  annually  supplies  the  town  with  about  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  decrease  caused  by  the  deaths.  The  proportion  of  legitimate  births 
is  less  than  2i  to  1.  Formerly  there  was  scarcely  an  inn  in  this  capital,  now 
there  arc  some  tolerably  good,  and  numerous  eating-houses. 

Its  manufactures  are  woollen  cloths,  stuffs,  as  camlets,  shalloons,  &c.,  ribbons 
stockings,  and  silk  handkerchiefs ;  some  silk  and  cotton  goods  ;  leather  and 
sailcloth;  tobacco  manufactures,  and  sugar  refineries:  several  iron-foundries, 
a  can n on -foundry,  some  manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware,  a  glass-house, 
looking-glass  manufactory:  some  few  and  valuable  articles  in  steel  are  also  made 
here,  clocks  and  watches,  mathematical  and  optical  instruments,  &c.  &e.  There 
is  also  a  steam  engine  manufactory,  conducted  by  a  Scotchman  from  Glasgow. 

In  the  shipyards  a  number  of  ships  arc  annually  built  of  oak  and  fir  for  the 
foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade. 


LvroilTS  aiul  Exports  of  Stockholm  at  different  Periods.* 


MiuiciiANniZE  exported  from  Stockholm  to  all  Parts,  in  1803  and  1804. 


*  The  number  of  ships  sailed  from  Stockholm  in  1803  was  584. 
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Statement  of  the  principal  Articles  imported  into  Stockholm,  during  the  Year  1840. 


ARTICLES. 


Colour*,  cochineal.. 


[Great  Britain  .. 

J  Denmark . 

| Hanse  Towns... 

Portugal . 

Rant  Indies . 


Apothccaiics’  at  tides  .. 


Books,  lithographic  works,  print*,  & 


Bronze  aud  plated  w 
Buttons  . . 


N?A.  U.  States 
fi  Great  Britain  .. 


*  y  j  Hanse  T  owns.. . 
f i Groat  Britain... 


House  Towns  .. 


Hanse  Towns . 

[Netherlands . 

Spain  and  Portugal, 


(Great  Britain  .. 


Great  Britain  •  • 
Hanse  Towns  •• 
Netherlands,.,. 
Portugal  ...... 


203,825 

183,035 


Great  Britain  .... .. 


N.A  U.  States... 


Iron,  sheets,  tinned . 

Chain  cables  and  anchors 


{ 

{ 

f 
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ARTICLES. 


Woven  goods  of  half  silk  .. 


Oroat  Britain  .. 
Denmark . 

Hanse  Towns  .. 
Netherlands.... 
Sp„„  _ 


Itaiihe  Towns  .. 
lOreat  Britain  .. 


—  ditto  of  flax . 

Yarn,  cotton,  white,  No.  2ft,  and  above 
- red,  dyed,  Turkey . 

—  woollen,  combed . . 

Zinc,  unwrougbt . 

All  other  articles,  which  are  too 


Great  Britain  .. 


Hanse  Towns.., 


tries  above  named  . . 


c  included  in  this  table,  and  imported  from  the  coun- , 


Statement  of  the  Total  Value  of  the  Imports. 


ItuBri.l 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Haiise  Towns  , 
Netheilauds 

Spain  , 


From  Portugal  into  Stockholm  in  IS40  .... 
Italy  „  .  „ 

Turkey 

Ka*»t  Indies  ,,  „ 

N.  A.  1).  States  ,, 

Bruzilu  ,,  ,, 

Total  in  British  sterling..  . 


Retuhn  of  tho  Trade  in  British  Vessels  at  the  Port  of  Stockholm,  during  the  Year 
ending  31st  December,  18-40. 
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'Statement  of  Articles  exported  from  Stockholm,  and  the  Countries  to  which  they  were 
shipped,  during  the  Year  1840. 


*  The  number  of  smelting  furnaces  in  Sweden  is  stated  to  be,  groat  and  small,  tinder 
350.  'I  he  annual  produce  is  variously  estimated  at  from  85,000  to  95,000  tons  of  pig 
iron,  which  when  converted  to  malleable  iron  is  calculated  to  yield  from  60,000  to 
66,000  tons.  The  working  of  the  mines  and  smelting  of  the  iron  is  in  Sweden  subjected 
to  the  most  pernicious  restrictions.  The  iron-masters  arc  compelled  to  make  annual 
returns  of  the  products  of  their  mines  and  furnaces,  and  of  the  quantity  which  exceeds  the 
privileged  quantity  licensed,  the  overplus  is  liable  to  he  confiscated. 

The  college  or  court  of  mini's  grant  those  licences,  and  there  is  a  minor  court  of  mines 
with  inspecting  officer#  in  each  mining  district.  The  iron  sent  to  a  port  for  transport  or 
export  must  he  carried  to  the  public  weigh-housc,  where  the  agent  of  the  college  enters  all 
the  iron  which  is  weighed,  and  transmits  a  quarterly  account  of  the  same  to  the  college. 
An  iron-master  cannot,  therefore,  send  more  iron  to  market  than  the  quantity  which  he 
is  licensed  to  produce.  This  is,  to  a  small  extent  evaded,  by  selling  iron  to  bo  consumed 
in  the  interior.  Each  furnace  and  forge  pays  a  certain  annual  tax  fixed  by  the  college  of 
mines.  No  licence  is  granted  to  any  one  who  has  not  a  forest  sufficient  to  supply  the 
’  necessary  charcoal. 

Copper  and  lead  mines,  §e. — The  average  quantity  of  copper  produced  annually  at 
from  800  to  900  tons;  lead  40  to  50  tons  j  silver  about  3000  lbs.  Manganese  300  to  350 
tons;  alum  1750  tons;  cobalt  45,000 IBs. 
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Return  of  the  Foreign  Trade  at  the  principal  Ports  within  the  Consulate  of  Stockholm 
in  1840. 


During  the  year  1841  there  arrived  at  Stockholm  405  vessels,  of  .51,408  tons,  3512 
men;  value  of  cargoes,  „£81 1,915  ;  and  there  departed  491,  of  61,009  tons,  with  4258 
men  ;  value  of  cargoes,  £558,219.  Of  these  arrivals  11  were  British  ;  viz.,  4  vessels  had 
coal  and  coal  tar,  1  vessel  coals,  2  vessels  coals  and  cotton  yarn,  1  vessel  clay  and  stone,  and 
3  vessels  in  ballast.  Of  those  departed  5  vessels  had  iron  and  bones,  2  vessels  iron,  bones 
and  cobalt,  2  vessels  iron,  tar,  pitch,  and  deals,  1  vessel  tar,  &c.,  1  vessel  in  ballast. 
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The  importation,  chiefly  in  manufactured  floods,  from  Great  Britain  lias  increased  by 
5738/.  during  tile  year  1840,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  but  it  is  believed  that 
a  much  greater  quantity  has  been  smuggled  into  Sweden. 

The  exportation  to  Great  Britain  lias  decreased  by  16,952/.  in  the  year  1840,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease  has  been  attributed  to  the  low  prices  of 
iron  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  commerce  of  Sweden  with  foreign  nations  continues  to  bo  carried  on  chiefly  in 
Norwegian  vessels.  In  the  ports  to  the  northward  of  Stockholm,  not  one  vessel  of  any 
other  nation  has  been  employed  in  carrying  timber  to  foreign  countries,  although  there- lias 
been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation. 

'I  be -speculation  which  excites  most  interest  at  Stockholm  at  present,  is  that  of  sending 
out  furniture  and  even  ready-made  houses  to  the  British  colonies  in  Australia,  in  the 
anticipation  that  the  British  government  will  extensively  encourage  emigration.  Cargoes 
of  that  description  for  several  largo  vessels  arc  now  in  preparation,  Sweden  having  great, 
advantages  in  preparing  these  articles  of  good  materials  and  at  a  comparatively  moderate 
expense.  These  wooden  houses  can  be  delivered  at  Australia  at  from  30/.  to  90/.  sterling 
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ench,  by  which  the  merchant  will  gain  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  Those  of  90/.  (one  of 
which  I  have  seen)  contain  one  sitting-rooin,  21  feet  by  10  ;  three  bedrooms,  a  kitchen, 
pantry,  and  hall,  all  on  one  floor  (of  wood)  having  glass  windows  in  the  English  style. 
The  area  occupied  by  this  house  will  be  about  70  square  yards ;  it  is  very  comfortably  and 
substantially  fitted  with  deal  floors  and  every  convenience  for  fire  and  cooking  included. 
A  ship  can  carry  out  about  60  of  these  houses,  so  that  her  cargo,  exclusive  of  other  furni¬ 
ture,  would  be  in  value  about  3500/.  sterling. 

The  returns  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country  cannot  be  depended  on,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  greater  part  (in  value)  given  in  as  Swedish  manufactures,  is  in  reality 
smuggled.  The  great  cotton  manufactory  of  Stockholm  actually  imports  from  England 
the  greater  part  of  the  fine  cotton  twist  sold  there. 

The  quantity  of  iron  exported  to  foreign  countries  from  Slockholm,  during  1841,  is 
about  304,701  skeppunds  =  40,289  tons  ;  value  at  1/.  10s.  per  skeppund  456,256/.  10s. 
To  the  north  of  Stockholm,  80,000  skeppunds  —  10,915  tons,  value  120,000/.,  making  the 
whole  quantity  51,204  tons,  and  value  576,256/.  10s. 

The  quantity  of  wood  exported  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  royal  navy  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  last  year,  the  projects  for  reducing  and 
increasing,  having  been  severally  rejected  by  the  Diet. 

For  the  merchant  navy  a  number  of  ships  and  brigs  have  been  built  at  the  ports  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  4  at  Stockholm,  and  3  at  Cahnar;  but  they  are  generally  sold  soon  after 
launching,  and  therefore  the  tonnage  ha3  only  increased  15,000  tons,  nearly  half  the 
amount  of  tomiage  launched,  while  10  vessels  are  at  present  on  the  stocks,  making  3000 
tons  more.  Two  post-office  steamers  have  been  built,  one  of  which  is  of  iron,  but  they  are 
small  vessels,  with  only  60  horse  power. — Stockholm,  31s<  Dec.  1841. 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Iron  and  other  Metals  exported  from  Stockholm,  during 
the  Years  1839  and  1840. 
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Comparative  Table  showing  the  Duties  levied  upon  a  Swedish  and  Foreign  Vessel,  unfa¬ 
voured,  of  200  Tons,  at  Stockholm. 


Table  of  Port  Dues  at  Stockholm. 


DESCRIPTION. 


DESCRIPTION. 


DUTIES  PAYABLE  TO  THE 
CROWN. 

Every  vessel  in  ballast  or  laden,  pays  < 


skillings  banco  per  lust.—  Vide  Table] 
Vessels  not  privileged  pay  treble  of  thuj 

oi  laue  or  unlade, 
licit  is  pai 
y  pilotage 


count  of  st 


as  other  duties  due  tc 


mein  pay  for  this  duty 

and  including  7  r.d.  21  sk.  (15  fr.) 
per  last ;  viz., 

Vessels  tinder  4  unto  and  including  5  lasts 


This  duty  augment*  by  one.ha’f  of  the 
sum  being  added  to  the  whole,  for  Slock* 
holm  and  Gothenburg. 


Vessels  in  ballast,  a 


DUTIES  PAYABLE  TO  THE  TOWN. 

.  Anchorage  Duty.  . 

'  las',  on  arriving  and  on  departing... 
Noii-privileged  vessels  pay,  per  lust,  on 

.  entering . . .  1 

And  on  departing . 

Tonnage  Duty, 

[Called  also  wharfage  duty,  port  duty.ai 
signal  duty,  is  paid  by  the  prii 
leged  lighter  or  praatn-,*,*{U  . . 1 


per  last,  on  departing . 

the  privileged  vessels,  with  side> 

plunks,  per  Inst,  on  departing . 

every  lion-privileged  vessel,  per  last. 

ou  departing . 

Cuddy  Duty. 

Privileged  vessels  pay  on  departing,  pet 


-privileged  ditto,  per  last . 

Duty  for  Discharging  of  Ballast  by  means] 

This  duty  is  paid  atxnrdiug  to  where  tl 
vessel  is  situated  in  the  river.  At 
point  called  Pierre  llouge,  outsit., 
of  the  suburb  of  Klippa,  it  is  divided 
into  three  stations,  all  vessels  pay  “ 
the  1st  station,  per  last. . . . 
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Gothenburg  is  situated  in  the  Cattegatc,  nearly  opposite  to  Skaw,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gotha,  and  in  57  deg.  42  min,  N.  latitude.  Population  formerly 
said  to  have  exceeded  95,000,  It  decreased  to  less  than  25,000.  Since  1830,  the 
population  has  so  far  increased  as  to  be  now  estimated  at  "nearly  30,000.  It  is 
the  second  trading  town  in  Sweden. 

In  winter,  vessels  must  take  pilots  on  hoard. 

Large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to  the  city  of  Gothenburg,  but  are  obliged  to 
remain  at  a  small  distance  from  thence  in  the  roads,  whence  the  goods  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  warehouses,  by  means  of  canals.  In  this  town  arc  manufactories 
of  cloth,  and  other  woollen  articles,  particularly  of  the  coarser  kind.  Three  or 
four  cotton  mills,  linen  and  canvass  fabrics,  &c. 

There  is  an  Exchange,  East  India  house,  docks  for  ship  building,  &c. 

As  far  back  as  1798,  there  arrived  652  foreign  and  68S  Swedish  ships,  & c. 

The  following  goods  were  exported  from  Gothenburg  to  foreign  places  in 
the  year  1804. 


77,303  shippounds,  iron. 

7,401  „  fine  forged  work. 

2,813  „  steel. 

28, 1 1 4  dozen  boards  or  deals. 

79,512  barrels  salt,  herrings. 

28,589  lispounds  mountain  moss. 
1,266  barrels  smoked  herrings. 


556  barrels  of  cod. 

12,378  ells  Swedish  linen. 

10,662  „  sail  duck. 

2,679  barrels  tar. 

730  ,,  pitch. 

Window  glass  for  13,263  rix-dollars. 


There  were  imported  into  Gothenburg,  in  the  year  1804,  55,5031  tons,  or 
barrels  of  salt,  being  29,000  less  than  in  1803.  148,494  tons,  or  barrels  of 

grain,'*  or  54,200  less  than  in  1803. 

Of  East  India  articles  in  that  year  there  were  exported  only  to  the  value  of 
4964  rix-dollars  :  of  fish  oil  scarcely  any.  To  inland  parts  there  were  exported 
26,304  barrels  of  herrings. 


Exportation  of  the  principal  Articles  from  Gothenburg  in  the  following  Years. 
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Statement  of  tlie  Total  Amount  of  Tonnage,  Pilotage,  and  other  Charge?,  of  a  Public 
Nature,  to  which  a  National  and  a  Foreign  Vessel  of  1500  Tons  burden  is  subject, 
upon  entering  and  clearing  from  the  Port  of  Gothenburg. 


CHARGE. 


j  Swedish  or  Englifli,  and  Foreign  Vessels  not 

|  oth"r  privilged  Vessels.  privileged. 


.Swedish  |  KritMi  Swedish  Ttritish 

Money.  Money.  Money.  M-ney. 


Inwards.. 


Quantities  and  Value  of  Iron  and  Deals  (the  principal  Articles  of  Merchandize)  exported 
from  the  Port  of  Gothenburg,  in  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831. 
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Quantities  and  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Merchandize  imported  into  Gothenburg, 
in  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  with  1831. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

NORWAY. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  OF  NORWAY. 

Norway  1ms  nearly  the  same  natural  advantages  as  Sweden  ;  the  forests  per¬ 
haps  yield,  from  the  country  being  much  more  mountainous,  more  durable  tim¬ 
ber  ;  the  soil  is  richer,  but  less  of  it,  in  proportion  to  the  surface,  is  arable ; 
the  climate,  from  being  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  is  much  milder,  and  the  har¬ 
bours  are  hut  little  obstructed  with  ice. 

The  breeding  of  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  reindeer,  and  cultivating  small 
spots,  yielding  tolerable  crops,  are,  with  the  timber-trees,  minerals,  fisheries,  sea¬ 
ports,  and  a  favourable  position  for  commerce,  the  natural  resources  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  Norway  affords  to  its  inhabitants. 

Norway  is  remarkably  picturesque  and  romantic  in  scenery ;  perhaps  no 
country  is  more  diversified  with  rocks,  dark  green  forests,  torrents,  waterfalls, 
lakes,  fiords,  or  lochs,  cliffs,  bays,  and  islands;  nor  anywhere  arc  wild-fowl  and 
good  fishing  more  abundant.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  beavers,  and  otters, 
arc  also  met  with  in  the  forests. 

The  seaports,  or  at  least  harbours,  arc  almost  innumerable.  The  principal 
are  Bergen,  Trondheim,  Christiana,  Ilammerfest,  and  Ward  ’Ochins. 

Agriculture  and  pasturage,  especially  the  latter,  arc  followed  by  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to.  he  more  than  one  acre  in 
twenty  under  cultivation  or  pasturage;  rocks,  woods,  mountains,  heaths,  and 
morasses,  occupying  the  remainder.  The  lands  are  generally  cultivated  by  the 
proprietors,  or  udalmcn,  who  hold  their  lands  under  no  feudal  tenure  whatever, 
and  are  subject  to  neither  suits,  service,  fines,  escheats,  nor  forfeitures.  The 
eldest  son  does  not  succeed:  all  the  children  are  odekbaani,  and  succeed  as  such 
to  a  certain  interest  in  it,  by  the  odekbaani-ret.  If  the  Udalman  "sells  his  land, 
the  next  of  kin,  one  after  another,  may  redeem  it,  by  paying,  within  five  years, 
the  money  which  it  was  sold  for. 

Farms  generally,  according  to  Mr.  Laing,  comprise  three  divisions ;  the 
enclosed  or  infield,  for  the  grain,  potato,  and  best  grasses;  the  pasturage 
mark,  or  outfield,  and  the  detached  sealer  pasture-land,  which  appertains  to  the 
farms;  but  which  is  sometimes  thirty  or  to  forty  miles  distant;  on  the  latter 
chalets  are  erected  much  in  the  Swiss  manner,  and  the  cattle  arc  pastured 
on  the  sealer  for  three  or  four  months  in  summer.  A  farm  of  average 
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size  comprises  about  290  acres,  exclusive  of  the  sealer.  About  14S  acres 
of  which  are  enclosed  as  infield,  and  one-third  may  be  said  to  yield  corn 
and  potatoes,  the  remainder  being  under  grass.  The  outfield  is  usually  but' 
in  part  cleared  of  wood,  fenced  ofif,  and  ploughed  only  in  plots.  The  housemen 
or  cotters,  paying  from  three  to  four  specie  dollars  each  of  rent,  and  working  for 
about  eight  skillings  (threepence)  a  day  and  their  food,  have  their  houses  and 
spots  of  land  in  the  outfield.  On  such  a  farm,  there  are  about  twenty  cows, 
seven  horses,  and  twenty  to  forty  sheep  and  goats.  The  cattle  are  well  shel¬ 
tered  in  winter,  the  cow-houscs  are  floored  with  wood,  and  even  lighted  by  glass 
windows :  the  cows  were  attended  to  by  women.  The  rent  value  was  stated  at 
200  specie  dollars  a  year ;  the  taxes  comprising  tithe,  poor-rate,  and  other 
direct  assessments,  but  exclusive  of  the  excise,  amounted  to  about  thirty-six  rix 
specie  dollars.  The  value  of  ordinary  estates  varies  from  2500  to  4500  specie 
dollars,  or  5G5/.  to  10G5/.  sterling.  The  dwelling-houses  of  all  classes  are  gene¬ 
rally  built  of  wood,  comfortable,  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 

There  are  in  most  of  the  inhabited  districts  public  granaries,  in  which  the 
fanners  may  deposit  their  surplus  corn.  In  case  of  need  they  are  also  supplied 
with  a  loan  of  grain.  Those  who  deposit  grain  receive  12£  per  cent  of  increase 
over  the  quantity  of  corn  deposited  for  a  twelvemonth,  on  the  corn  being  re¬ 
delivered.  Those  who  borrow  arc  made  to  replace  the  quantities  lent,  with  the 
25  per  cent  in  addition  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Quantities  of  Seed-corn  used,  Produce  of  Coni,  and  the  Number  of  Stock  of  various  kinds, 
in  each  Country  or  District  of  Norway. 
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In  some  parts  of  Norway,  the  inner  rind  of  the  fir-tree  is  kiln-dried  and 
ground,  mixed  with  meal,  and  made  into  bread. 

The  horned  cattle  of  Norway  are  small.  The  cows  yield  rich  milk,  which  con¬ 
stitutes,  with  its  butter  and  cheese,  much  of  the  food  of  the  people. 

Goats  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  said  to  be  more  numerous 
than  sheep.  Hogs  are  not  generally  reared.  The  horses  are  .of  an  inferior 
breed,  but  hardy. 

Government. — The  constitution  of  Norway  combines  the  principles  of 
monarchy  and  democracy.  Nobility  was  abolished  in  1821,  and  the  legislative 
body  or  Diet,  called  the  Storthing,  consists  of  two  houses  :  the  Laj/thing  and 
Odehthing,  or  upper  and  lower  houses. 

The  Council  of  State  forms  the  ministry  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  are  not  members.  A  Minister  of  State  and  two  Counsellors  of 
State,  who  change  alternately  every  year,  reside  at  the  Royal  Court  at  Stock¬ 
holm  :  the  others  compose  the  Regency  at  Christiana.  Although  the  King  of 
Sweden  is  King  of  Norway,  the  latter  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  former. 

The  Council  of  State  at  Stockholm  consists  of  a  Minister  of  State,  two  Coun¬ 
sellors  of  State,  and  a  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Council  of  State  at  Christiana  consists  of  the  Governor-general  of  the 
kingdom  :  the  head  of  the  departments  of  Finance,  Commerce,  and  Customs  ; 
tlie  head  of  the  department  of  Religion-;  the  head  of  the  departments  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Army  :  the  head  of  the  department  of  Justice  and  Police  ;  and  the 
head  of  the  department  de  la  Revision. 


Population  of  each  County  or  District  of  Norway,  in  the  Years  182.5  and  183.5. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION  AND  CUSTOMS  TARI'F  OF  NORWAY. 

The  fiscal  and  commercial  legislation  of  Norway  has  been  maintained  on  fal¬ 
lacious  principles  which  owe  their  origin,  in  a  great  part,  to  the  special  privileges 
formerly  granted  to  traders  in  the  towns  of  Bergen  and  Trondheim,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  league.  Those  privileges  were  afterwards 
obtained  by  traders  in  Christiania  and  some  other  towns  ;  and  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers  all  over  Norway  are  obliged  to  be  licensed  burgesses  of  Bergen,  or 
of  other  privileged  towns.  These  monopolists  pay  a  tax  to  these  towns,  by  which 
means  each  trader,  or  shopkeeper,  secures  within  the  circle*attached  to  his  shop, 
or  trading-place,  the  sole  right  of  buying  or  selling. 

Another  cause  of  unsound  commercial  and  fiscal  legislation,  arose  not  so 
much  for  protection  to  home-made  manufactures,  for  these,  except  the  coarse 
articles  worn  in  the  farmers’ houses,  but  from  the  fallacious  idea  that  the  best 
way  to  raise  the  revenue  and  relieve  the  landowner  was  to  levy  high  duties  on 
all  goods  imported  into  the  country,  and  upon  timber,  and  sonie  other  articles 
when  exported. 

The  rates  of  duty  in  the  several  tariffs  passed  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Storthing;  which  both  in  the  Lay  thing  and  Odelslhing  consists  chiefly  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil,  have  always  been  disproportionately  high. 

The  members  of  the  Storthing  are  not,  however,  more  in  error  than  the 
members  of  other  legislative  assemblages  ;  for  they  quote  in  defence  of  their  tariff 
those  of  England,  France,  and  America.  The  tariff  lately  passed  by  the  Storthing 
of  1S-12,  will  remain  in  force  for  two  years  from  the  1st  of  January,  lSi.J, 
By  this  tariff  the  following  articles  of  British  manufactures  have  been  all 
subjected  to  greatly  increased,  and  on  many  to  prohibited  duties  :  viz. — 

Bobinets,  lenocs,  gauzes,  &c.,  calicoes  unbleached,  to  above  25  per  cent ; 
cotton  braces  to  above  75  per  cent;  braziers’  and  coppersmiths’  wares  of  all 
descriptions  to  150  per  cent;  hardware,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  wares  of  all 
descriptions  from  20  to  100  per  cent.;  iron  wares,  of  all  kinds  unpolished  to 
from  100  to  125  per  cent ;  iron  wares  of  every  description  polished  or  cast  150  to 
300  per  cent ;  pewter  and  Britannia  metal  wares  of  all  descriptions  to  various 
and  much  higher  duties  than  formerly ;  woollen  manufactures  of  all  descriptions 
to  above  25  per  cent;  writing-paper  to  above  50  per  cent;  paper-hangings  to 
above  GO  per  cent;  buttons,  horn  and  bone,  to  above  100  per  cent;  needles  to 
above  25  per  cent;  teas  black  and  green  to  above  45  per  cent;  all  articles  manu¬ 
factured,  to  various  higher  duties  than  those  of  any  previous  tariff;  china  wares, 
various  Jiighcr  duties ;  rum  and  spirits  of  all  kinds  to  above  25  per  cent. 
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Among  those,  which  chiefly  affect  British  manufactures,  on  which  the  duties 
have  been  so  much  enhanced  as  to  amount  in  most  cases  to  a  prohibition,  with  a 
table  of  the  old  and  new  duty,  showing  the  relative  increase,  are  the  following. 


n  Great  Britain,  compared  with  the  Duties  in  Nor 


The  foregoing  is  a  list  o(  British  manufactures  most  saleable  in  Norway,  showing  the 
relative  proportion  which  the  present  duties  bear  to  the  cost  price  of  the  article  in  England. 
The  light  dues  have  at  the  same  tunc  been  increased  1 .3  percent,  and  the  tonnage  dues 
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ARTICLES. 


ARTICLES. 


Agaricu* . 

Almond.*,  and  almond. paste  or  flour  .. 
Aloes,  amber,  usafuctidn,  (inwrought  . . 

— —  wrought . 

Ambergris . 


Basket-work,  of  twigs,  not  tutted  or 


d,  or  corned.. 

Bellows,  lackered  • 

—  unlackered  . 

Birds,  alive : 

- geese  and  turkeys 

- ducks  and  fowls . . 


— —  fresh  and  salted . 

— —  smoked  or  otherwise  prepared . 

Blacking  hi  cakes,  jars,  cases,  or  other. 

wise,  including  package . 

Blankets,  of  hair,  or  mixed  with  other 
materials . 

—  of  wool . 

Blinds,  painted .  . . 

Bluodstouc . 

Bohinut*.  laces.  linen.  &u.,  wove  or  knitted 

of  thread,  silk,  or  cotton . 

Bones,  ol  animals . 

Bone,  coal  (ivory  Idaek) . 

Bonemeal,  or  powder . . . . 

Bone  (whale)  split  . 

Books,  printed,  hound,  or  unbound . 

• - pocket,  of  leather . 

Bouillon  cake* 

Box,  work-boxes,  Indies  etuis,  &c . . . . . 

Braces,  of  nil  sorts  . .  i 

Brandy,  of  corn,  and  all  othfr  sorts  what¬ 
ever,  p,urc  or  mixed,  without  reference 

to  strength  . . 

Brass,  bronred,  gilt,  vnrm»hed  or  plated 

- other  work,  as  plated  coppersmiths* 

work,  manufactures,  combined  with 
zinc  or  tiu,  pay  duty  as  if  brass  alone. 
Brass  or  hrasswork  unwrmtght,  or  old 

aud  only  (it  for  resmelting  . . 

— —  plates  and  wire  (not  plated) . < 

— —  plated  or  gilt,  as  plated  copper  plates. 

——netting  . . 

— —  manufactures : 

—  bells,  bearers,  and  other  parts  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  door  plates,  kettles  aud  pans, 
cocks,  binges,  mortars,  Jews'  harps, 


swivels  for  furniture,  nails,  cast  whole 

ns  weli  ns  with  iron  hsndlts  Ac . II 

Brass  polished,  as  thimbles  and  sewing 

Bunders,  candlesticks,  trays,  knobs 
with  screw,  hooks  with  screw,  rings 

Bread,  of  wheat,  or  mixed  with  other  gram. 


—  work.— See  Hrasswork. 


ceptmg  fine  pencils  or  paint  brusln 
- pencils  or  paint  brushes,  set 

Huttons  of  burn,  bone,  cocus.  or  wood 
- iron  or  steel,  all  k.nds  . 


Canes,  rushes,  bamboos  . 


s.  pla>ing,  prohibited. 


Curnngo*  und  wheelwrights'  work  : 

Ving  cart  of  four  wheels  .. . 

. . of  two  wheels  . 

other  carnages  four-wheeled, 
carriage  or  landau . 


e.  horned,  large  and  small,  alive  .. 


—  mars  for  floors . 

not  otherwise  enumerated  .. 
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TARIFF  FOR  TONNAGE  DUES. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Rate  per 
Commerce  ; 

Rnte  per 

DESCRM’TION.  Commerce 

W  ht*n  a  vessel  arrives  from  *r  departs  to 

A.  Places  nut  of  Europe,  or  m  m«- 

lerrancsn  within  tbe  straits  of  Gibral- 

„  . . . »pj- 

C.  Places  in  Sweden,  a*  f,tr  ns  relates  to 

Norwegian  or  Swedish  vessels 

1st.  To  and  Irom  harbours  lying  between 
the  Naze  and  the  Rus.-mu  frontier*  in 

D.  Places  not  included  under  letter  A., 
excepting  ports  in  Sweden,  when  Nor¬ 
wegian  nr  Swedish  vessels  go  or  come 
tbercfrotn . 

0  35 

Finmark . .  0  11 

2d.  To  and  from  other  Norwegian  ports  .  0  12 

TARIFF  FOR  LIGHT  DUES. 


Hate  per 

DESCRIPTION.  Commerce  j 

Last. 

Rate  per 

DESCRIPTION.  Commerce 

A.  Id  genernl  of  all  vestm]*  proceeding 

between  Norway  and  all  foreign  p.  rts.spd,  0  16 

B.  Excepting  Norwegian  and  Swedish 

Teasel*  that  go  between  Sweden  and 

1st.  Norwegian  harlumrs,  lying  between 

2nd.  To  and  from  other  Norwegian  purls .  0  0 

List  of  Articles  of  Importation  which  may  be  warehoused  on  credit  under  the  King’s 
Lock,  with  the  Quantity  in  which  each  may  be  entered  and  transferred. 


DESCRIPTION. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Allspice . 

Ansoeed . 

Almond* . , 

Ii  randy  of  Corn 

Beef.  “alted.. . . 
Beamncul . 


Cheese . do.  600 

Cork,  wrought . do.  200 

Corn  of  all  Minis  . baircts  AO 

Coal . l....do.  «o 

C  itton . Ilm.  1200 

— —  ditto,  dyed  and  twisted  do.  100 

Cncito . do.  200 

Cotton  shirting*.  unbleached  do.  J00 

Curntut* . do.  300 

Dow. . .  100 

Dyewood.  in  logs . do.  0000 


Grindstones,  1  foot. 


Linen  thread  ..... 
Oil,  olite.  in  cask, 
spermaceti... 


Skins  &  hide*,  furs,  n*  i 
beaver,  ermine,  i 


Rapcseed . barrel 

.Itopemakcra’  work,  skenptinds 

IHh.hu. . lbs. 

| S^iu*  and  hides : 


berian  and  Russian 

aves,  for  barrel*  . ih 

Sugar,  of  every  description. .th 


arn.  tindyed  . . do. 

.Woollen  poods: 

| - -  Iceland  and  Feroo 


DECREE  FOR  LEVYING  TIIE  CUSTOMS  DUTY  IN  NORWAY. 

I.  From  the  1st  January,  1843,  to  the  1st  January,  1845. 

The  following  duties  on  goods  and  vessels  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  : — Import 
duties,  bonding  duties,  export  duties,  tonnage  dues,  light  dues,  duties  on  foroig  vessels 
that  have  become  Norwegian  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  period  shall  be  taken  off: — 

1 .  Those  dues  which  have  hitherto  been  paid  "to  the  treasury  by '  all  vessels  coming 
from  abroad,  and  not  subject  to  quarantine  for  then1  clean  bill  of  health  (Suudhead’s  pass), 


vor,,  ii. 


in  conformity  with  tlie  regulations  of  the  26tli  June,  1813,  and  law  of  the  26th  October, 
1815,  and  the  regulations  of  the  16th  July,  1816. 

2.  The  following  special  dues  on  vessels  hitherto  paid  to  the  treasury  :  viz. — 

Ring  Money  in  Bergen,  in  conformity  with  a  royal  resolution  of  9th  April,  1697. 

Ring  Money  in  Drontheim,  Christiansund,  and  Moulde,  in  conformity  with  the  royal 
resolutions  of  17th  May,  1772,  loth  February,  1792,  and  the  16th  May,  1806. 

Custom-house  harbour  dues  in  Bergen,  in  conformity  with  the  royal  resolution  of  the 
1 7th  April,  1810.  ^ 

Ballast  money  in  Drammcn,  in  conformity  with  the  royal  resolutions  of  the  13th  April, 
1740,  and  5th  June,  1809. 

And  the  surveying  duty  on  goods  imported  into  Tromso,  in  conformity  with  the  royal 
resolution  of  the  4  ill  January  1804. 

II.  The  import  duties  are  calculated  according  to  the  tariff  to  be  paid  on  all  foreign 
goods  entered  for  consumption,  without  reference  to  whether  imported  for  public  or  for 
private  account.  The  following  only  are  exempt : 

All  goods  on  which  an  exemption  from  duty  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  specially  ob¬ 
tained,  either  with  reference  to  raw  materials  or  other  articles  for  use  in  the  erection  of 
manufactories,  &c. 

Ships’  inventories,  such  as  anchors,  chains,  sails,  cordage,  &c.,  which  Norwegian  vessels 
may  be  furnished  with  abroad,  so  far  as  the  said  inventory  is  used  by  the  same  vessel  in 
which  it  is  brought  from  abroad.  Similar  articles  of  inventory  taken  out  in  bond  and  ex¬ 
ported,  but  used  by  the  same  vessel,  before  her  return  to  the  country,  will  likewise  be 
exempt  from  duty. 

Ships’  provisions  and  other  necessaries  which  vessels  may  bring  from  abroad,  and  which 
remain  on  hoard  the  vessel,  but  not  more  than  the  custom-house  inspectors  may  deem  need¬ 
ful  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  number  of  crew,  and  length  of  voyage  and  time 
the  vessel  may  be  detained  at  the  port  of  discharge. 

Wearing  apparel  belonging  to  travellers,  in  as  far  as  the  quantity  and  nature  may  not 
be  more,  or  other,  than  the  custom-house  officers  consider  necessary  for  their  use. 

Mechanics’  tools,  travelling  equipages,  either  for  driving  or  riding,  instruments,  furni¬ 
ture,  bedding,  and  bedclothes,  and  other  household  goods  and  chattels,  when  these  are 
clearly  proved  to  have  been  used  abroad  by  any  person  who  now  intends  to  settle  in  the 
country  and  to  apply  them  to  his  own,  and  the  same  use  again. 

Bottles  and  glass  (with  the  exception  of  common  bottles),  casks,  jars,  bags,  mats,  &c., 
which  contain  goods,  and  which  are  clearly  and  solely  used  for  the  package  or  emballage. 

III.  With  the  exception  of  those  instances  in  which  the  taiiff  specially  provides  that 
the  import  dues  shall  be  levied  on  the  goods  and  their  emballage  without  any  deduction  or 
allowance  for  the  latter,  in  that  case  the  importer  is  to  have  the  liberty  to  separate  his 
goods  from  the  packages  ;  without  such  a  separation  no  allowance  can  be  made  for  cm- 
ballagc  or  package  excepting.  When  any  fixed  allowance  is  specially  provided  for  in  the 
shape  of  tare,  by  the  tariff;  likewise  when  no  tare  for  the  goods  or  emballage  is  fixed  by  the 
tariff,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  amount  it  really  is,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  can¬ 
not  be  unpacked,  the  customary  tare  allowed  in  trade  may  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

When  the  custom-house  officers  find  a  number  of  bales  in  which  the  packages  appear 
to  bn  the  same  nature  and  quality.  They  may  take  away  any  package  as  a  guide  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  tare  on  the  whole. 

For  casks  with  fluids  which  pay  duty  according  to  weight,  when  there  is  an  ullage 
double  tare  may  be  allowed  if  it  is  half,  and  1  i  allowance  for  tare,  if  only  a  quarter  ullage. 

.For  accidental  dampness,  or  moisture  which  the  goods  may  have  absorbed,  no  allowance 
will  be  made. 

When  the  custom-house  deem  it  necessary  to  unpack  the  goods  for  inspection, 
the  net  weight  is  to  bo  taken  and  no  allowance  is  then  made  for  tare.  : 

IV.  A  binding  duty  of  1  per  cent  monthly  is  to  be  paid  on  goods  which  are  landed  in 
the  custom-house  warehouses,  when  they  lay  for  1  calendar  month  or  more  from  the  day 
they  were  lauded  in  the  warehouse,  on  the  amount  of  the  import  duties  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  goods  and  the  amount  of  the  duty,  but  only  3  quarters  of  a  shilling  monthly 
for  every  cubic  foot  of  goods  which  are  exempt  from  duty,  or  on  packages,  of  which  the 
contents  are  not  declared. 
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For  a  less  period  no  bonding  dues  are  to  be  paid. 

In  calculating  the  dues,  a  period  of  15  days  or  less  above  the  1st  month,  are  not  to  be 
paid  for,  but  16  days  or  above  will  be  considered  as  1  month.  Therefore,  if  the  goods 
remain  for  1  month  and  15  days,  the  duty  is  only  calculated  for  1  month,  but  if  for  1  month 
and  16  days,  then  for  2  months  and  so  on. 

If  the  goods  remain  above  3  months,  the  dues  arc  doubled  for  the  remaining  term. 

V.  The  duties  on  exportation  of  home  produce,  as  well  as  such  Swedish  produce,  as  in 
conformity  with  existing  regulations,  and  with  the  reciprocal  trade,  between  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  are  admitted  into  the  country,  duties  are  to  be  levied  according  to  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  tariff  B.  without  reference  to  whether  that  exportation  takes  place  for  private, 
or  for  public  account. 

Ships’  provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  ships  which  are  taken  out  by  them  are 
exempt  from  the  export .  duty,  but  not  in  greater  quantities  than  the  custom-house 
officers  may  deem  requisite,  taking  into  consideration  always  the  length  of  voyage,  num¬ 
ber  of  crew,  See. 

VI.  Goods  found  at  sea,  or  picked  up  along  the  coast  in  the  Polar  Regions,  and  from 
thence  imported  in  Norwegian  bottoms,  are  to  be  considered,  either  on  importation,  or  ex¬ 
portation,  as  internal  produce. 

VII.  The  tonnage  and  light  dues  arc  to  be  levied  according  to  the  annexed  tariff  C.  and 
D.,  on  vessels  either  entering  or  leaving  the  country  with  goods,  the  following  regulations 
are  to  be  observed. 

The  dues  are  to  be  levied  when  the  vessel  enters  for  unloading,  or  on  loading  and 
clearing  outwards,  so  that  they  have  to  pay,  both  on  entering  and  clearing,  either  for 
loading  or  unloading. 

In  case  of  vessels  loading  or  unloading,  one  quarter  the  amount  of  the  vessel’s  ton¬ 
nage  or  more,  they  are  to  pay  the  full  tonnage  dues,  according  to  full  register  tonnage ; 
if  less,  only  such  an  amount  of  tonnage  dues  are  to  be  paid,  as  the  vessel  may  have  un¬ 
loaded  or  taken  goods  on  board. 

If  the  amount  of  goods  landed  or  taken  on  board  do  not  exceed  a  ton,  no  tonnage  or 
light  dues  are  to  be  levied.  Vessels  which,  on  the  same  voyage,  load  or  unload  in 
more  than  one  Norwegian  port,  pay  the  duties  at  each  custom-house  according  to' the 
number  of  tons  they  have  loaded  or  unloaded,  provided  the  total  amount  loaded  or  un¬ 
loaded  does  not  amount  to  one  quarter  of  the  ship’s  tonnage  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dues 
on  the  whole  register  tonnage  is  to  be  paid  at  that  custom-house  where  the  goods  loaded 
or  unloaded,  including  any  that  may  have  been  previously  landed  nr  taken  on  board, 
amount  to  one  quarter  or  more  of  the  ship’s  tonnage,  deducting  at  the  same  time  any 
proportion  of  these  dues  that  may  have  been  levied,  during  the  same  voyage,  at  any  of 
the  other  custom-houses. 

When  a  vessel  clearing  outwards  on  the  same  voyage,  takeg^part  of  the  goods  she 
had  previously  landed,  or  that  had  hcen  laid  up  on  transit,  themues  are  only  to  he  levied 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  goods  that  have  remained  in  the  country. 

The  proportion  of  room  in  vessels  clearing  outwards,  fdled  either  with  ice  or  com¬ 
mon  stone,  or  on  entering  inwards,  with  hay  or  straw,  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  dues, 
or  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  ship’s  tonnage. 

Vessels  proceeding  on  the  fishery,  or  to  the  banks,  at  sea,  or  to  uninhabited  dis- 
ti  icts  in  the  polar  regions,  are  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  dues,  as  proceeding 
on  a  coasting  voyage. 

VIII.  The  above  dues,  as  specified  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  annexed  tariff,  are  fixed 
for  Norwegian  vessels,  and  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  dth  of  August,  1827,  for 
Swedish  vessels,  and  for  all  goods  imported  or  exported  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian  bottoms. 

With  respect  to  the  ships  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  goods  that  may  be  imported 
or  exported  in  them,  the  special  orders  communicated  to  the  several  custom-houses,  point¬ 
ing  out  those  nations  which  are  entitled,  with  regard  to  the  customs,  to  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  national  vessels,  as  well  as  those  which  are  to  pay  higher  duties,  and  ships’  dues, 
are  in  such  cases  to  be  followed. 

IX.  Such  vessels  as  are  not  built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  obtained  by  Norwegian 

subjects,  and  employed  by  them  as  Norwegian  vessels,  are  once  for  all  to  pay  a  duty  of 
8  skillings  for  every  commercial  last.  \ 
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From  these  dues  are  exempt  steamboats,  as  well  as  those  vessels  which  may  once  have 
paid  that  due  ;  although  they  may  have  in  the  mean  time  again  become  foreign  property. 

X.  With  respect  to  the  dues  to  be  levied  as  above,  in  East  and  West  Finmarken,  as 
well  as  in  the  trade  between  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  special  rescripts  now  in  force  are 
still  to  ho  followed. 

XI.  Import  duty,  bonding  duty,  and  naturalization  dues,  of  foreign  ships,  when 
once  paid,  cannot  be  reclaimed  or  returned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  duty,  tonnage 
and  light  dues,  may  bo  reclaimed  and  received  back,  when  the  intended  voyage  has  not 
been  completed  and  the  goods  are  again  landed  in  the  kingdom. 

We  hereby  command  that  the  foregoing  tariff  and  laws  of  the  storthing  shall  be  put 
in  force  from  the  Stockholm  Palace,  the  23d  of  September,  1843. 

(Signed)  CARL  JOHN. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OK  NORWAY. 

The  navigation  and  trade  of  Norway  is  described  by  historians  as  having 
greatly  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  its  towns  joined  the  Hanseatic 
league.  According  to  Rymcr’s  “  Foedra,”  the  first  treaty  of  Amity  and  Trade 
made  by  England  with  a  foreign  power,  was  in  1217,  with  H again  King  of  Norway, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  “that  both  countries  be  free  for  merchants  and  others 
on  both  sides;”  and  we  find  in  Dumont’s  “Collection,”  that,  by  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  between  Henry  III.  of  England  and  Magnus  King  of 
Norway,  agreed  to  in  1269,  it  was  provided  “that  the  merchants  of  either 
kingdom  might  freely  resort  to  each  kingdom,  to  buy  and  sell  their  merchan¬ 
dize,  but  not  to  carry  away  their  goods  till  they  were  paid  for :  that  those  who 
should  happen  to  be  shipwrecked  might  freely  save  and  carry  away  all  that 
belonged  to  them  out  of  such  wreck,  and  should  be  assisted  therein  by  the 
magistrates  and  officers  of  the  respective  kingdoms.”  We  have  few  wiser  pro¬ 
visions  in  any  modern  treaty. 

In  1280  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  order  to  force  the  continuance  of  their  privi¬ 
leges  in  the  ports  of  Norway,  blockaded  them  :  on  which  the  Norwegians,  who 
were  accustomed  to  exchange  their  dry  fish  for  the  corn  and  ale  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  compelled  their  king  to  re-establish,  through  the  mediation  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  is  stated  that  there 
was  about  this  period  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  between  England  and 
Norway. 

The  trade  of  Norway  has  always  consisted  chiefly  in  the  interchange  of  the 
wood  of  her  forests  and  the  produce  of  her  copper  and  iron  mines  and  of  her 
fisheries,  for  the  articles  required  by  her  from  foreign  countries.  An  account 
of  her  exports  of  timber,  fish,  iron,  and  copper,  will  be  found  detailed  hereafter. 
Of  her  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  with  England,  we  have  no 
tabular  accounts  to  be  depended  upon  except  for  recent  years. 
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Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Goods  imported  into  Norway  for  the  Seven  Years,  ending 
the  31st  of  December,  1841. 


(continued) 
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Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Goods  exported  from  Norway,  for  the  Seven  Years  ending’ 
the  31st  December,  1841. 


( continued ) 
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SHIPPING  OF  NORWAY. 


The  Norwegian  mercantile  navy,  in  1838,  consisted  of  2427  vessels,  great  and  small, 
of  a  total  burden  of  212,242  tons,  and  navigated  by  12,935  men  and  boys.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

TRADE  OF  THE  NORWEGIAN  SEAPORTS. 

Christiania,  now  the  capital  of  Norway,  is  a  deep  seaport ;  there  being 
six  to  seven  fathoms  depth  of  water  close  to  the  quay.  Population  said  to  be 
at  the  present  time  about  24,000.  It  has  some  trifling  fabrics  of  woollens,  glass, 
hardwares,  soap,  leather,  cordage,  tobacco,  &c.  The  deals  of  this  port  have  al¬ 
ways  been  celebrated.  As  far  back  as  1702,  when  its  population  amounted  only  to 
about  10,000,  the  number  of  ships  arrived  was  521  ;  departures,  chiefly  with 
deals,  518. 
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The  following  tables  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  present  stale  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  aiid  Trade  of  Christiania,  and  the  dependant  outports,  for  the  year  1812. 


•  The  one  British  vessel  arrived  Id  ballast,  ami  departed  with  wood*  value  203/.  Of  the  arrivals,  the  majority,  as 
respects  Norwegians,  the  vessels  were  iu  ballast;  some  were  loaded  with  salt,  cools,  wine,  and  spirits :  others  im¬ 
ported  more  or  less  of  colonial  produce  and  manufactures.  The  Danes  and  Swedes  imported  corn  and  provisions. 

Of  the  departures,  the  Norwegian  were  almost,  without  exception,  loaded  with  wood.  The  Danes  and  Swedes 

returned  in  ballast,  or  t»»nk  hmne  deals,  iron,  or  fish.  Of  the  vessels  uuder  other  flags,  r  ‘  »•  •  • . * 

departed  with  wood.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the  other  ports  iu  tl"'  - '  *  “ 

western  coast,  the  exports  counts',  in  part/*f  lisli,  train  oil,  and  lobsters. 
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Bergen  was  at  an  early  period  amongst  tlie  first  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  league; 
in  the  years  1/67  and  1768,  both  inclusive,  its  exports  were  2,758,9  M  rix-dollars  ; 
it  increased  to  .3,939,385  rix-dollars  in  17S7  and  1788.  In  1 792  this  port  owned 
113  ships;  its  exportation  consisted  then,  as  it  docs  still,  of  fish,  wood,  and  some 
oil.  Its  imports  were  then  a  few  luxuries,  and  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
harbour  is  safe  and  deep  close  to  the  town,  but  a  pilot  is  necessary  for  vessels 
entering  or  departing,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks.  Besides  a  college 
and  other  schools,  it  has  a  good  naval  academy.  It  has  a  few  manufactories  of 
tobacco  and  earthenware,  several  ropeworks  and  distilleries,  ship-building  yards, 
and  the  works  of  smiths  and  other  ordinary  handicrafts.  The  fisheries  are  its 
principal  resource,  ail®  fleets  of  small  vessels  sail  and  return  periodically  to  and 
from  the  northern  coasts,  for  fish,  skins,  feathers,  &c.  Hamburg  is  one  of  the 
principal  foreign  ports  with  which  the  vessels  of  Bergen  trade,  and  from  whence 
the  merchants,  several  of  whom  are  said  to  be  wealth)',  import  woven  and 
other  manufactured  goods,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  &c. 

A  division  of  the  treasury,  and  the  bank  of  Norway  are  established  at  Bergen. 

Duonthejm  is  the  next  place  in  importance  to  Bergen.  As  far  back  as 
175S  its  exports  amounted  to  2GG,557  rix-dollars,  and  its  .imports  2G  I,G97  rix- 
dollars.  The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  in  1792  were  149,  and  1.37  sailed. 
In  1793,  39  vessels  belonged  to  this  port.  Its  exports  have  always  been  prin¬ 
cipally  wood  and  some  fish.  The  trade  of  this  port  is  carried  on  much  in  the 
same  articles  and  in  the  same  way  as  at  Bergen. 

The  following  tables  will  serve,  as  far  as  the  returns  we  possess  enable  us,  to 
show  the  present  state  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Bergen  and  its  outports. 
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Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  within  the  Consulate  of  Bergen,  during  the  Year 
ending  31st  December,  1842. 


The  British  trade  in  1841  tvas  carried  on  with  45  vessels  of  3182  tons  with  354 
men,  exclusive  of  the  port  of  Dronthcim,  from  whence  no  return  of  the  British 
trade  has  been  forwarded  by  the  vice-consul ;  and  the  trade  to  and  from  Great 
Britain  in  Norwegian  and  foreign  bottoms  with  58  vessels  of  10,200  tons,  with 
400  men.  The  failure  of  the  lobster  fishery,  during  the  season,  has  occasioned  a 
decrease  of  the  trade  as  to  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  1810,  when  the  number  of  British  vessels  entered,  amounted 
to  G2  of  4/63  tons  burden,  with  511  men.  Of  the  4  British  vessels,  2  arrived 
with  coals,  1  with  assorted  goods,  and  1  in  ballast,  1  sailed  with  lobsters,  1  with 
deals,  1  with  an  assorted  cargo,  and  1  in  ballast. 

The  British  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  the  above  ports,  during  the  year 
J842,  by  64  vessels  of  5334  tons,  with  475  men,  and  the  trade  to  and  from 
Great  Britain  in  Norwegian  and  foreign  bottoms,  by  50  vessels  of  7163  tons, 
with  382  men. 
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Of  the  British  ships  which  arrived  in  1842,  49  were  in  ballast,  3  imported 
iron  and  iron  rails,  7  coals,  ]  coals  and  iron,  and  3  manufactured  goods.  Of  the 
departures,  7  were  in  ballast,  G  were  loaded  with  herrings,  2  with  stockfish,  39 
with  lobsters,  and  2  with  wood. 

Hammerfest,  or  Altkn  Hammerfest. — This  is  the  principal  port  of  Fin- 
mark.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  waters  along  the  coast  of  Finmark  are  so  mild  in 
temperature,  that  the  fishery  is  carried  on  in  boats  during  winter,  although  the 
sun  disappears  for  so  long  a  period  in  the  latitudes  of  this  country.  The  follow¬ 
ing.  notice  of  the  trade  and  resources  of  Hammerfest  and  Finmark,  we  have 
condensed  from  the  consular  returns  : 

“  The  British  trade  has  been  gradually  increasing:  in  1 835  there  were  only  9  vessels, 
of  1636  tons;  in  1836  they  increased  to  12,  forming  a  tonnage  of  1748  tons;  this  year 
the  number  has  increased  to  19,  and  the  tonnage  lias  nearly  doubled.  It  is  susceptible  of 
still  further  advantageous  increase.  The  Russian  trade  lias  declined  for  these  last  two 
years  ;  but  solely  owing  to  the  failure  of  crops  in  Russia,  and  to  the  late  pecuniary  crisis, 
which  extended  its  influence  even  to  the  traders  in  the  White  Sea,  by  the  chock  it  gave  to 
credit.  The  vessels  which  departed  to  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  from  Hammerfest  were  9  in 
number,  forming  a  tonnage  of  480  tons,  employing  80  men ;  their  catch  can  be  estimated  at 
about  3000/.  There  are  two  similar  expeditions  from  Tromsoe,  and  two  from  Wardou  ; 
the  particulars,  however,  have  not  been  received.  A  portion  of  the  Russian  vessels  which 
visit  Wardou  and  Wadsoe  are  merely  large  boats,  from  10  to  15  tons  burden. 

“  About  6000  tons  of  British  shipping  arrived  in  Finmark  in  184 1,  exclusive  of  the 
vessels  winch  put  into  ports  on  their  way  to  and  from  Archangel. 

“  In ‘1842  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  British  shipping  has  taken  place,  but  as  the 
vessels  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  transport  of  coal,  it  is  problematical  whether  this  can 
be  maintained,  as  the  duty  which  has  in  future  to  be  paid  oil  export,  is  likely  to  lessen  the 
consumption. 

“  The  consumption  and  consequent  sale  of  British  manulactiircs,  which  are  almost,  ex¬ 
clusively  imported  from  Hamburg,  by  Norwegian,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  vessels,  have 
declined  considerably,  owing  to  the  almost  prohibitory  duty  which,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
levied  on  every  article  of  that  description. 

“‘About  20,000/.  worth  of  cake  copper  has  been  exported  from  Finmark,  for  British 
account. 

“  Four  vessels  were  despatched  to  Spitsbergen  for  walruses,  which  made  each  an  aver¬ 
age  catch. 

“  The  staple  articles  of  export  have  been,  about  3800  tons  of  dried  stockfish,  12,000 
tons  of  salted  fish,  7000  barrels  of  oil,  besides  reindeer-skins,  buck-skins,  walrus-hides, 
teeth,  feathers,  and  fox  and  otter  skins,  & c. 

“  The  salmon-fishery  in  the  district  has,  during  the  present  season,  been  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  can  he  remembered  for  the  last  twenty  years:  about  100  tons  of  fish,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  have  been  taken  during  the  season. 

“  For  several  years  salmon  formed  an  article  of  export,  but  of  late  years  the  catch  has 
not  exceeded  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  The  decrease  in  this  valuable  article  has 
been  attributed  to  the  swarms  of  sharks  that  have  of  late  years  retained  possession  of  the 
banks  lying  off  the  coast.  This  fact  was  only  accidentally  discovered  last  year,  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  two  small  vessels  being  fitted  out  as  an  experiment  to  try  the  hank  fishery 
for  cod,  which  had  not, previously  been  attempted  ;  where,  instead  of  finding  the  object 
they  were  in  search  of,  these  voracious  animals  were  met  with.  This  year  eight  vessels 
have  been  fitted  out  from  Hammerfest,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  shark-fishing;  and  no 
less  than  20,000  of  these  animals  had  been  taken,  without  any  apparent  diminution  in  their 
numbers.  The  shark  oil  produced  was  about  1000  barrels. 

“  The  produce  of  the  fisheries  for  the  last  five  years,  of  cod,  seth,  and  halibut,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  official  returns,  is  about  500,000  tons,  and  20,000  barrels  of  oil,  independent  of 
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•what  is  caught  by  the  Russians.  A  portion  of  this  fish  is  prepared  for  the  Spanish  and 
Mediterranean  markets,  but  the  greater  proportion  is  still  for  the  Russian  market. 

“  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Fintnark  depends  mainly  on  the  fisheries  ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  source  of  wealth  which  never  fails  :  for  centuries  back,  not- a  single  example  can  be 
given  of  a  total  failure. 

“  This  country  is  in  a  prosperous  state — the  revenue  exceeds  the  expenditure  by  near 
two  millions  of  dollars.  The  exchange  on  foreign  countries  has  been  gradually  improving, 
until  it  has  reached  par,  at  which  it  steadily  remains,  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

“  The  British  cottons  and  woollen  goods  imported  into  this  country,  are  best  adapted 
for  consumption  in  a  country  like  Norway,  and  pay  a  duty  of  from  .'10  to  upwards  of  100  per 
cent  on  the  cost  price.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
has  fallen  off  considerably,  while  those  of  Russia  have  proportion  ably  increased,  particularly 
in  Finmark,  where  Russia  linens,  ravcnduck,  and  various  other  articles  are  admitted  duty 
free.  Were  cottons  and  woollens  admitted,  even  at  a  moderate,  instead  of  the  prohibited 
duty,  the  trade  would  soon  recover  itself,  and  ultimately  supersede  the  now  almost  general 
use  of  Russian  linens. 

“  The  chief  proportion  of  British  goods  now  brought  to  the  country,  still  go  by  the 
way  of  Hamburg,  and  are  imported  either  in  native,  Hamburg,  or  Bremen  vessels.” 

The  Russian  trade  from  the  White  Sea,  and  especially  along  the  coasts  of 
Finmark,  are  both  described  as  of  considerable  importance.  The  vessels  which 
leave  Finmark  annually  for  Spitzbergcn,  go  in  quest  of'the  walruses,  seals,  and 
wild  fowl,  which  frequent  that  dreary  coast. 

Navigation  of  Ilammerfest  and  Outports  in  1842. 


The  exports  consisted  chiefly  of  eider-down,  dried  stockfish,  elipfish,  saltfish,  feathers, 
reindeer-horns,  fox-skins,  otter-skins,  reindeer-skins,  goat-skins,  copper  ore,  train-oil,  wal¬ 
rus-hides  and  teeth,  and  wool. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE  KINGDOMS  OF  SWEDEN  AND 
NORWAY. 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  and  Norway  was  for  a  long 
period  of  considerable  value.  But  the  pernicious  customs  duties  on  timber  in 
Great  Britain,  and  on  manufactured  goods,  especially  in  Sweden,  have  seriously 
restricted  an  international  trade  which  would  have  naturally  increased,  from  the 
peculiar  wants  of  each  country.  The  timber,  minerals,  and  other  products  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  arc  such  as  would  at  all  times  find  a  remunerating  sale  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  moderate  duties:  while  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  Sweden 
and  Norway  are  the  least  prepared  for  a  system  of  commercial  restrictions  which 
allow  the  people  only  to  use  at  double  prices,  and  in  diminished  quantities,  all  tjio 
most  necessary  kinds  of  manufactured  articles.  In  order  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Sweden,  the  former  and  present  state 
of  that  trade  will  appear  from  the  following  tables : 


Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Great  Britain  to  and  from  Sweden,  during  the  following 
Years  : 


Years. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Year.  Imported. 

Exported. 

£ 

£ 

X 

£ 

1701 . 

. 100,509 . 

.  70.S0G 

1745 . 250,707 . 

. 30,310 

1705 . 

. 205,850 . 

.  4(5*747 

17  )0  187,022 

. 10,102 

1710 . 

.  27,020 

1755 . . 200,049 . 

19,234 

1715 . 

. 105,031 . 

1700 . 193.340 . 

. 13,(557 

1720 . 

191,152 

. 111.555 

170)  a  14,4  52 

. 49,003 

. . 101,884 . 

19,321 

1770 . 1  1G . 

. . . 58,570 

1730 . 

. 191,022 . 

1771  1 0 1  (.03 

10,308 

1735 . 

. 213,850 . 

17^2  103219 

. 5G,083 

1740 . 

. 180,839 . 

1785 . 2O.V05 . 

.  Go, 307 

ENGL  A  N  D. 

Years.  Imported.  Exported. 

£  £ 

1701 . 2211,080 .  09,809.. 

1792  . 289.020 .  13,078.. 

1793  270,101  710)1 

1794  . 248.031 .  97,939.. 

1795  . 259,120 . 121,031.. 

1790 . 307,720 . 112-388 

1797  . ....100.G12...; . 143,994.. 

1798  . 220.910 .  44,230-. 

1799  . 305,525 .  39,910-- 

1600  275  597  78, 3M 

1801  . 202,202 . 109,419.. 

1802  . 278,410 . 107,830.. 

1803  . 241,472 .  97,595.. 

1804  .  .  . 


!  O  T  I.  A  N  D. 

Imported.  Exported. 

£  £ 

....44,084 .  4,S44 

,...49,003 .  5,201 

...37.293 .  3.373 

19  752  2,  134 
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Table  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  with  Sweden  during  the  three  most 
remarkable  Years,  when  the  Northern  Confederacy  existed,- 'when  Copenhagen  was 
attacked,  and  when  Peace  was  restored. 


Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  and  Navigation  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

ARRIVED  FROM  SWEDEN.  I  DEPARTED  FOR  SWEDEN. 


It  will  be  remarked  that  of  all  the  countries  with  which  the  ships  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  trade,  the  proportion  to  the  number  of  foreign  ships  is  smaller  with  Norway  and  Swe¬ 
den,  than  to  any  other  country.  The  Norwegians  are  hardy  and  active  seamen  ;  they  con¬ 
struct  their  own  ships  cheaply,  and  the  fact  that  British  ships  are  not  able  to  obtain  out¬ 
ward  freights  to  Norway,  and  that  the  duty  on  the  deals  of  that  country  has  been,  -jrntil 
1841-2,  so  much  higher  than  on  the  deals  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  will  all  account  for  the 
great  number  of  British  ships  which  are  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  two  latter  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  very  small  number  engaged  in  the  Norwegian  trade. 
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FonEiGN  anil  Colonial.  Merchandize  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Sweden, 
during  the  following  Years  : 


Of  the  above  articles,  those  which  may  be  in  any  way  considered  the  products  of  Sweden, 
are  limited  to  bark,  iron,  some  of  the  flax  and  hempsced,  a  small  portion  of  the  tallow,  tar, 
timber,  and  deals.  The  other  articles  are  accidental  transhipments  of  goods,  the  produce 
of  other  foreign  countries  than  Sweden. 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Sweden. 


Of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  above  table,  there  are  very  few  either  in  quantity  or 
value,  which  arc  of  British  colonial  origin.  ,  A  portion  of  the  indigo,  most  of  the  pepper 
and  the  rum,  comprehend  nearly,  if  not  all  the  articles,  which  were  produced  in  British 
colonies.  The  other  articles  were  of  foreign  growth,  and  shipped  from  the  British  ware¬ 
houses,  after  having  been  first  imported  into  England.  This  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years  back,  in  regard  to  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  origin  which  have  been  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  parts  ;  especially  since  the  period  when  the  sugar  and 
coffee  imported  from  British  possessions  have  been  insufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  geographical  position  and  the  greater  depth  of  water  of 
several  British  ports,  afford  far  greater  advantages  than  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  or  even 
Rotterdam,  as  commercial  entrepots  for  the  deposit  of  the  merchandize  of  other  countries, 
in  order  to  be  either  consumed  at  home,  or  to  be  transhipped  to  other  markets.  But  the 
facilities  of  the  customs  regulations  and  management  are  superior  at  Hamburg,  Rotterdam, 
and  Amsterdam. 


/ 
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Britisii  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Sweden. 


The  above  tabic  shows  how  very  insignificant  the  value  is  of  the  export  trade  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Sweden  :  as  far  as  a  market'  for  British  manufactures  is  in  question, 
Sweden  might  be  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  the  world.  Cotton  twist,  an  article  which  is  a 
inere  remove  from  a  raw  material,  constitutes  for  the  above  year  about  6-10ths  of  the  value 
of  the  total  exports  ;  while  the  value  of  cotton  manufactures  exported,  has  dwindled  to 
less  than  2000/. 
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Bhitisii  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Sweden. 


The  above  table  shows  the  same  result  as  the  preceding  table.  The  average  annual 
value  of  total  exports  to  Sweden  was  only  111,450/.  The  average  annual  export  of 
cotton  twist  was  09,900/. ;  coal,  a  raw  material,  about  5000/. ;  machinery  and  millinery, 
2500/.;  tin  unwrought,  and  other  petty  wrought  goods,  2500/.;  total  _  about  73,000/., 
being_only  08, 450/.  for  completely  nianulaetured  goods  of  all  kinds.  Chili,  a  country  little 
heard  of,  consumes  annually  nearly  two  millions  value  of  British  manufactures. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Sweden,  and  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Sweden,  in  the  Years  1841  and  1S42. 


articles. 


IMPORTED. 


K  X  PORT  E  D. 


Bark  for  tanning,  &c... 

Bristles . 

Butter . 

Cassia  lignea  . 


Copper,  unwrouglit  . 

Corn  ;  viz.,  wheat . 

- barley . 

- wheat  meal  and  flour... 

logwood . 

Eursj  viz.,  bear,  beaver,  mar 


Indigo . 

Iron  111  bars . 

Alace  and  Nutmegs . 

Pcpn  r 

Pimento . 

Saltiietrc  ana  cubic  nitre . 

Seeds;  viz.,  flaxseed  and  linseed... 

Skins;  viz.,  deer,  undressed . 

-  goat  . 

Spirits;  viz.,  rum . 

- brandy  and  geneva . 

Sugar,  unrefined . 

Pillow 


iz.,  battens  anddeuls...gl.  hundred: 

rood . fathom: 

i,  yards,  and  bowsprits . liumbei 


- fir,  oak,  and  unenumerated . do. 

I  m  is  t 

Tobacco  and  muff. . lbs. 

Wine  of  all  sorts . gallons 

Wool,  cotton . lbs. 

- sheep  s . do. 

Wafers . do. 

Wood  and  timber;  viz.,  entered  previ¬ 
ously  to  tuili  OctoDer,  184Z. 

- ..battens  and  deals . gt  bundled- 

- lathwood . fathoms 

- masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits . number 

- timber,  fir,  oak,  and  unenumerated, 

subsequently  to  loth  October,  1842.1oads 

- deals,  battens,  and  planks  . do. 

'Tot  sawn  or  split  . do. 

- lathwood . fathoms! 


7,134-1 
14  3 

1,203  }■ 


20,230 

207 

].4.r>r, 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  exported  to  Sweden  in  the  Years  1841  and  1842. 


ARTICLES. 

1841 

|  1842 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

£ 

£ 

Apparel,  slops,  and  haberdashery  .. 

. £ 

718 

. do. 

| 

...barrels 

22 

50 

34 

Books,  printed . 

. cwt. 

21 

351 

12 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures . 

. do. 

1,985 

230 

. do. 

8 

34 

6 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders . 

20,941. 

7,882 

37,995 

Cordage . : . 

. cwt. 

24 

1 

Cotton  manufactures;  viz., . . 

. yards 

125,657 

4,305 

215,774 

- hosiery,  lace,  and  snmllwares  .. 

. £ 

1,289 

- twist  and  yarn . rr. . 

lbs 

],9fl4,5GO 

127,488 

1,913,083 

Earthenware  ot  all  sorts . 

22,000 

391 

27,700 

Fish,  herrings . 

...barrels 

300 

300 

- ditto  at  value . 

£ 

259  /•, 

Hardwares  and  cutlery  . 

. cwt. 

554 

3,720 

686 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrouirlit... tonal 

182 

3,035 

244 

15 

306  j 

81 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwroiight  . 

. lbs. 

2,442 

321 

940 

- saddlery  and  harness  . 

. £ 

54 

25 

278 

1,039 

95 

- thread,  tapes,  and  smallwares.. 

L 

29 

100 

- yarn . 

. lbs. 

3,203 

258 

2,383 

Machinery  and  milhvork . 

£ 

4,707 

.  ' 

6,515 

Painters’  colours  . 

. do. 

904 

1,220 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jeweller}',  &c. ... 

. do.j 

273 

. 

98 

Salt . 

...bushels, 

24,320 

237 

34,000 

.  417 

Silk  manufactures . 

. £\ 

552 

Soup  and  candles . 

Ills 

3 

4,912 

Stationery,  of  all  sorts  . 

. X, 

259 

353 

Tin,  unwroiight  . 

. cwt. 

180 

765 

772 

£ 

729 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn . 

lbs 

1,904 

118 

4,424 

442 

- manufactures, entered  by  the  piece. ..lies. 

15,219 

25,146 

.14,022 

21,802 

- ditto,  by  the  yard  . 

. yards. 

12,030 

1,103 

18,430 

2,050 

- hosiery  and  smallwares  . 

£ 

311 

548 

All  other  articles . ; . 

9,084 

10,344 

Total  declared  value... 

. do«j 

197,813 

.  -1 

199,313 

The  above  table  shows  a  further  increase  in  the  value  of  cotton  twist  and  other  partially 
manufactured  articles.  The  average  of  the  whole  exports  for  the  two  years,  198, .563/.  ; 
the  average  value  of  cotton  twist  was  125,843/. ;  coal,  tin,  machinery,  and  mill  work, 
21,200/.  Total  146,013/. ;  leaving  only  52,520 /.  for  all  other  articles. 

The  above  only  shows  the  trade  direct  from  the  British  custom-houses  to  Sweden.  The 
smuggling  trade  js  through  various  channels  carried  on  to  a  well-known  extent,  sufficient 
for  the  ample  wants  of  the  people ;  and  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  facilities  for 
smuggling,  along  the  lengthy  coasts  of  so  thinly-settled  a  country  are  preferable  to  paying 
even  a  duty  of  15  per  cent !  Hut  advocates  of  the  smuggling  trade,  however,  forget  its  de¬ 
moralizing  effects. 
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Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  imported  into  the  United  Kingdoi 
during  the  following  Years  : 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  exported  from  the. United  Kingd 
during  the  following  Years  : 


British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Norway. 


ARTICLES. 

[  1831 

1832 

1833 

34 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838  |  1839 

1810 

rite”' 

De- 

& 

£ 

De- 

rlared 

Quon- 

De¬ 

clared 

rile”' 

gss: 

rit'ie”: 

|DC"d 

ll,tfd 

De- 

ri'lTe": 

"'’I 

Apparel,  slops,  and  haber¬ 
dashery  . £ 

2  051 

£  2^0 

f  9 

fo75 

2J39 

28S0 

.. 

i,ni9 

, 

- 

zV 

Beer  and  ale . ....tuna 

Books,  printed . cwt. 

*£ 

m 

I2” 

4M 

~23 

"  *; 

5 

"2i 

-22 

**1.3 

Butter  and  cheese . di> 

> 

IB 

40 

u 

w 

*; 

61 

» 

.14 

51 

307 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders. tons 
Cordage . ....cwt 

3,774 

4.454 

L272 

3,622 

3,573 

_ 3,602 

1,697 

7,!S5 

10,378 

3,493 

14,630 

5.194 

10,702 

3'“' 

13,7.57 

tered  by  the  yard.  /.  .yards 

434,744 

13,704 

146,573 

481,474 

13,157 

567r531 

691,320 

17,916 

569,2.0 

18,331 

512,443 

14,045 

428,703 

11,895 

428, 99*2 

11620 

490,049 

10,998 

—  twist  and  yam . lbs 

13033 

,v,m 

„V,„, 

•Vs” 

tnV7nn 

1M-2 

rt 

31*5*301 

Il'tr 

1,395 

Fish,  herrings . barrels 

Glass,  entered  by  wt...cwt 

rl 

3,402 

222,530 

1,34, 

..  " 

3,5-22 

479.352 

3,394 

709,292 

"S 

010,293 

101 

■:Z 

550.370 

4,01: 

5‘ ’’lO! 

3’m 

Hardware  and  cutlery. -cwt. 

521 

2,GIS 

234 

1.247 

803 

3,097 

934 

3,640 

4,090 

771 

3,693 

050 

3,458 

813 

3,234 

'*864 

3,028 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought 

•• 

'* 

Jjead  and  shot!*. . ..do 

Leather,  wrought  and  un-  I 

» 

369 

» 

Mo 

*54 

Ai“i 

* 

3  HUS' 

4’J« 

2ot 

AS1, 

—  saddlery  and  harness.. .£ 

i,4M 

„37r 

9,083 

"  i 

5,049 

"I" 

1,276 

“2 

1,637 

.’:752 

4,-75 

340 

n 

13,193 

704 

tered  by  the  yard . . .  .yard*' 
—  thread,  tapes,  and  small* 

13.6701 

8.1S5 

357 

j  «•*» 

574: 

.0,366 

491 

30,035 

11..538 

002' 

50.620 

1,7,13 

60,042 

40,3-19 

2.460 

. . ~jC| 

.Machinery'  andmillwork...£! 
Painters*  colours . do-i 

Oil1 

•• 

|  “S 

-i 

•W 

> 

2 

“820 

" 

730 

1I-!" 

> 

M49 

3.225 

31™ 

lery  and  watches  _ doJ 

Salt . bushels 

Silk  manufactures . £ 

*150 

lr*i42 

230 

0  22 

!  i » 

2,900 

,4*7*057 

*1*828 

5*3,745 

-1 

12*0,"  20 

D 

142,46°! 

2,313 

,4*3*070 

*2,380 

1*2*8,972 

2,038 

Soap  and  canities . Ibs.l 

Stationery,  of  all  sorts . £i 

Sugar,  refined  . cwt. 

Z 

8"3P 

1  005 

j  2,040 
|  1,S6'2 

« 

:s 

Ms 

“'C 

€ 

l|S8Sj 

113,745 

2,080 

.in 

00,400 

*092* 

IT 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs'. lbs. 

412 

425 

577 

1 

479 

668 

707 

** 

567 1 

.. 

623 

513 

** 

53.1 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn.do 
—  manufactures,  entered 

143 

"  21 

•'iso 

"  44 

SI 

5l' 

"  so 

"  24 

'*460 

"  « 

"392 

**  58 

**561 

**  78; 

C0‘2 

by  the  piece . pieces 

—  do.  entered  by  the  yd.  .yds. 

—  hosiery  and  smaltwares.^ 

4.774 

3,304 

1S'po 

8,5U 

0,U0 

4, m 

11,060 

iM? 

6,447 

“3J 

7011 

“'442 

5,473 

2,994 

7^235 

#d 

3.3S21 

4,785 

8,142 

463 

All  other  articles . do. 

6A43 

5,348 

3,937 

,  4,803 

8^05 

1  “ 

5,9Jit 

S,»3l 

10,607 

12,4^3 

*.*. 

5,8*20 

Total  declared  »alue.... 

|  5S,58o|  .. 

34,328 

1  ”,038 

..  1  81,948 

j_j; _ 

|  79,278 

79,469 

I  72,113 

i  77.48.5 

81,584 

..  1  78,016 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize,  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Norway,  and  exported  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  Norway,  in  the  Years  1841  and  1842. 


IMPORTED. 

E  X  P  0  R  TE  D. 

ARTICLES. 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1812 

Bark  for  tanning  or  dyeing . 

cwt 

9,731 

15,774 

Butter . 

Cassia  lignea . 

Cochineal . 

lbs 

do 

30 

11 

2'8G5 

2,753 

89G 

Coffee . 

. (](). 

130,574 

184,320 

Copper,  umvrought  . 

Dye  woods;  viz..  Logwood . 

bms 

1,589 

38 

40 

Ginger  . 

. dbl 

2,507 

MGO 

14,112 

Iron  in  bars . 

440 

417 

lbs 

2,523 

8,G07  - 

Pimento . 

do 

3,312 

3,732 

Rice  . . . 

1)3 

80 

Saltpetre  and  cubic  nitre . 

. do. 

. 

1,197 

980 

Seeds;  viz.,  Flaxseed  and  linseed  .. 

...bushels 

222 

Skins;  viz.,  deer,  undressed . 

..number 

40 

- goat,  undressed  . 

. do. 

G,158 

fl,9Sl 

■ - kid,  undressed . 

. do. 

419 

Smalts . 

. lbs. 

101,283 

171,249 

Spirits;  viz.,  Ruin . 

...gallons 

3,173 

831 

- brandy . 

. do. 

86 

148 

Sugar,  unrefined  . 

Tar  . 

. cwt. 

. lasts 

37 

19 

817 

1,99G 

Tea . 

lbs 

8,322 

18,835 

Timber;  viz., 

- battens  and  batten  ends . gt.  hundreds 

6,300 

III 

- deals  and  deal  ends . . 

. do. 

_ 4,613— 

— ep=-e — 

- latbwood . 

..  fathoms 

fig 

- inasts,  yards,  and  bowsprits.... 

..number 

7,781 

- timber,  fir, oak,  and  uiienumeratcd...do. 

2G.475 

bs  1  a 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured . 

lbs 

342,238 

620,306 

Wood,  timlicr.  Ac.,  entered  previously  to 

10th  October,  1842: 

- battens  and  batten  ends... great  hundreds 

3  333 

- deals  and  deal  ends . . 

2,787 

- latbwood . 

..futhoms 

5 

- masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits ... 

..number 

3,359 

- timber,  fir,  oak,  and  unenuincrated. 

and  timber  entered  subsequently  to 

10th  October,  1842 . 

25,749 

- deals,  battens,  boards,  and  plank, 

| 

sawn  or  split.... . 

. do. 

9,091 

- Ditto,  ditto . . gt 

hundreds 

154 

. do. 

1,416 

I 

- latbwood . 

..fathoms 

3 

( 

Wool,  cotton . 

. lbs. 

52,039 

123,984 

Wine^'f  all  "sorts . 

. do. 

14,159 

501 

...gallons 

1G 

;  1,25! 

Zaffres . 

. lbs. 

1 1 G.  135 

1  134,502  1 

The  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize  stated  in  the  above  and  preceding  tabic,  as  ex¬ 
ported  to  Norway,  has  been  nearly  all  of  foreign  and  not  of  British  colonial  origin  ;  with 
the  exception  of  rum,  pimento,  and  part  of  the  indigo.  ° 
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Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufactures  exported  to  Norway,  in  the  Years  1841  and  1842. 


EXPORTED. 


ARTICLES. 

1841 

1842 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Declared 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Apparel,  slops,  and  haberdashery  .... 

. £ 

3,297 

3,369 

786 

Arms  and  ammunition . 

c 

1,096 

.barrels 

213 

613 

171 

491 

Books  printed . 

44 

16 

Brass  and  copper  manufactures . 

. do. 

73 

439 

31 

155 

Butter  and  cheese . 

. do. 

32 

106 

16 

69 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders . 

Cotton  manufactures)  viz., 

tons 

15,894 

5,064 

18,800 

5,829 

- entered  by  the  yard . 

1,159,360 

21,619 

1,614,491 

26,231 

- hosiery,  lace,  and  smallwares  ... 

. £ 

2,599 

1,667 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn  . 

. lbs. 

608,164 

30,529 

6‘,2,776 

30,964 

550,236 

4,379 

660,076 

5,761 

Glass;  viz., 

- entered  by  weight  . . . 

108 

257 

62 

156 

£ 

95 

16 

Hardwares  and  cutlery . . . 

. cwt. 

1,080 

4,303 

1,471 

6,955 

Hats,  heaver  and  fell . 

..dozens 

5 

22 

Iron  nnd  steel,  wrought  and  un wrought... tons 

489 

5,998 

456 

5.773 

. do. 

56 

1,219 

937 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought . 

. lbs. 

15,903 

10,235 

630 

Saddlery  nnd  harness  . 

£ 

22 

34 

Linen  manufactures)  viz., 

...yards 

129,618 

6,672  1 

121,241 

5,362 

- thread,  tapes,  nnd  smallwares  . 

£ 

1,086 

1,498 

. lbs. 

40 

5,041 

Machinery  and  nullwork . 

£ 

846 

4,195 

Painters’  colours  . 

£ 

882 

1,373 

Flate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches... £ 

30 

Salt . 

.bushels 

75,590 

853 

159,477 

2,963 

£ 

254 

302 

Soap  and  candles . 

. lbs. 

189,639 

3,887 

102,785 

1,932 

Stationery  of  all  sorts . 

£ 

183 

81 

Sugar,  refined  . 

8,12 

1,460 

612 

933 

Tin,  unwrought . 

. do. 

16 

65 

12 

Tin  and  pewter  wares,  and  tinplates 

£ 

528 

599 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn . 

Woollen  manufactures;  viz., 

. lbs. 

955 

'  103 

2,144 

208 

- entered  bv  the  piece . 

..pieces 

3,731 

.10,013 

6,407 

16,272 

- entered  bv  the  yard . 

...yards 

7,817 

657 

13,082 

935 

- hosiery  and  smallwares  . 

. £ 

1.260 

1,179 

All  other  articles . 

. do. 

6,803 

6,717 

Total . 

£ 

.  |  117,938 

.  i 

134,704 

Remarks  on  the  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  tables  of  imports  and  exports,  and  the  British  and!  Swedish  tariffs  of 
customs  duties,  are  sufficient  to  show  the  state  of  navigation  and  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden.  ~ 
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TIMBER  TRADE  OF  NORWAY. 

The  British  timber  duties  previous  to  the  Tariff  of  1842  hare  been  much 
heavier  on  the  deals  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  owing  to  the  deals  being  shorter, 
than  on  the  longer  deals  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  recent  changes  in  those 
duties  have  been  far  more  favourable  than  before  to  the  deals  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  calculations. 


Comparative  Scale  of  Old  and  New  Duties  on  Foreign  Deals;  showing  the  advantage 
derived  by  the  Norwegians,  under  the  present  amended  rates. 


The  bulk  of  the  shipments  from  Norway  consists  of  ' 12  feet  long,  3  inches 
thick,  by  9  inches  wide  deals,  on  which  dimension  the  greatest  advantage  is  reaped. 

N.  I3. — From  and  after  the  10th  October,  1843,  the  rate  of  duty  on  foreign 
deals  has  undergone  a  further  reduction,  from  1/.  18s.  to  1/.  12s.  per  load  of  50 
cubic  feet,  or  nearly  one  sixth  of  a  further  diminution  of  duty. 

In  order  to  give  as  impartial  a  view  as  we  can  of  the  trade  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  extracts  are  giveri  from 
Swedish  official  accounts,  drawn  up  by  the  Counsellor  of  State,  N.  Vogt,  and  from  a 
statement  drawn  up  by  M.  Thorn,  chief  magistrate  of  Drammen,  in  Norway. 


Official  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Wood  of  all  kinds  exported  from  Sweden, 


during  the  following  Years: 


Lasts. 

1815  to  1819,  average  exportation  161,000 
1820  to  1824,  .  .  .  .171,000 

1825  to  1829  ....  191,000 

1830  195,000 

1831  172,000 

1832  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  181,000 

1833  209,000 


.  '  Lasts. 

1834  208,000 

1835  226,000 

1836  234,000 

1837  232,000 

1838  242,000 

1839  .  .  .  .  .  272,000 

1840  266,000 
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Expouts  of  Timber  from  Norway.  In  the  year  1797  the  exportation  from 
all  Norway  was, 

Destination.  Cargoes.  Lasts,  j  Destination.  Cargoes.  Lasts. 

Batavian  republic  .  .156  .  .  14,662  [  Spain  .  .  .  .  1  .  .  72 

Different  places  .  .  15  .  .  720  (  Portugal  .  .  .  .  2  .  .  109 

Calais  and  Dunkirk  .  .  16  .  .  777  I  Great  Britain  .  .  63  .  .  2,673 

Trench  seaports  .  .  55  3,080  -  - 

Marseilles  .  '.  .  2  .  .  )248  I  Total  .  .  310  22,341 

In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  to  export  timber  from  Russia,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1798,  the  exportation  in  1799  from  Norway,  was, 


Destination.  Cargoes.  Lasts.  I  Destination.  Cargoes.  Lasts. 


Naples  . '  . 

1  . 

84 

England 

.  589  . 

.  46,553 

Spain  .  .  . 

France  .  .  .  . 

11  . 

608 

Scotland  . 

.  .203  . 

.  9,104 

71  . 

.  3,551 

Ireland 

.  172  . 

.  16,565 

Batavian  republic  . 

20  . 

.  2,176 

— 

— 

Ditto  .  . 

2  . 

127 

Total  . 

.  1169 

86,574 

Embden,  and  other  ports 

100  . 

.  7,717 

Of  this  quantity  w 

■c  find 

no  less  1 

than  964  cargoes, 

being  72,222  lasts,  or 

about  144,500  tons,  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  all  in  British 
vessels.  '• 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  N.  Vogt,  Counsellor  of  State  for  the  department 
of  Finance,  Trade,  and  Customs,  at  Christiania,  to  Charles  Tottic,  his  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  Majesty’s  Consul-general,  London ;  dated  Christiania,  l:ith  Sep¬ 
tember,  IS  13. 

“  I  hope  very  shortly  to  have  readv  a  statement  showing  the  duty  upon  goods  imported 
into  Norway  from  England,  calculated  so  as  to  show  the  per  centage  duty  upon  the  value 
of  such  goods  ;  and  also  showing  the  import  duty  in  England,  upon  goods  of  Norwegian 
production,  calculated  on  a  similar  principle.  I  expect  that  it  will  thereby  be  shown  that 
it  is  our  produce  which  is  unreasonably  taxed  in  England,  and  not  English  produce  in  Nor¬ 
way;  but  wljlt&cr  the  one  or  the  other  be  the  result,  it  is  at  least  in  the  power  of  every 
country  to  lc\*.axcs  according  to  its  own  necessities,  so  long  as  it  does  not  tax  the  same 
description  of  goods  differently,  when  imported  from  different  countries.  This  lias  not 
been  dine  here,  neither  will  it  be  ;  for  example,  the  import  duty  upon  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  is  the  same,  whether  these  goods  come  from  England  or  any  other  country.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  our  commerce  lias  assumed  a  peculiar  feature,  so  that  English  goods 
are  imported  into  Norway,  for  the  most  part,  from  Hamburg  and  Altona;  and  why?  Be¬ 
cause  England  lias  taxed  the  produce  of  Norway  (such  as  wood)  so  heavily,  that  the  im¬ 
portation  from  Norway  must  be  diminished. 

“  When  one  talks  in  England  of  the  trilling  importations  into  Norway  of  English  goods, 
and  means  thereby  only  that  which  is  imported  direct,  lie  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  greater 
part  is  imported  from  Hamburg  and  Altona,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  English  manufacture.  (?) 

“  Our  exportation  of  wood  has  been  as  follows,  in  the  undermentioned  years  : 
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“  It  will  be  observed  from  the  above,  that  our  shipment  of  wood  to  England  has  de¬ 
creased  about  one-half  in  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  whilst  the  exportation 
has,  on  the  whole,  increased  about  48  per  cent. 

“  That,  nevertheless,  Norway  takes  more  goods  now,  from  England,  than  before,  the 
following  sketch  of  our  importation  will  show  : 

“  Of  cotton  manufactured  goods,  including  unbleached  cotton  linen,  were  imported— 
in  the  year  1819,  149,000  lbs. ;  in  1835,  273,000  lbs. ;  of  which  75,000  lbs.  direct  from 
England,  and  188,000  lbs.  from  Hamburg  and  Altona;  in  the  year  1841,  674,000  lbs., 
of  which  296,000  lbs.  direct  from  England,  and  349,000  lbs.  from  Hamburg  and  Altona  ; 
in  the  year  1842,  880,000  lbs.  of  which  374,000  lbs.  direct  from  England,  and  471,000 
lbs.  from  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

“  The  import  duty,  until  the  1st  July,  1839,  upon  cotton  manufactured  goods,  includ¬ 
ing  unbleached  cotton  linen,  was  40  specie  skillings  per  lb.,  =  1  mark  Hambro  banco.  In 
the  3  years  from  1st  July,  1839.  until  1st  July,  1842,  and  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  1842, 
the  duty  was,  upon  cotton  manufactured  goods,  exclusive  of  unbleached  cotton  liueitf,  40 
specie  skillings,  and  upon  unbleached  cotton  linen,  16  specie  skillings,  =  6}  skillings,  ’Tlam- 
bro  banco,  per  lb. 

“From  1st  January,  1843,  the  duty  upon  cotton  manufactured  goods,  excepting  un¬ 
bleached  cotton  linen,  is  40  skillings  specie  per  lb.,  and  upon  unbleached  cotton  linen,  20 
skillings  specie  per  lb.,  =  8  skillings  Hambro  banco. 

“  The  importation  of  woollen  goods  was,  in  the  year  1819,  108,000  lbs.,  and  in  1835, 
264,000  lbs.;  of  which  73,000  lbs.  from  England,  and  182,000  lbs.  from  Hamburg  and 
Altona;  in  the  year  1841,  353,000 lbs.,  of  which  93,000 lbs.  from  England,  and  246,000  lbs. 
from  Hamburg  and  Altona;  in  the  year  1842,  394,000  lbs.,  of  which  108,000  lbs.  from 
England,  and  270,000  lbs.  from  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

“  The  duty  upon  woollen  goods,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1842,  was  20  specie  skillings 
per  lb.,  and  it  is  now  25  skillings,  which  is  equal  to  10  skillings  Hambro  banco. 

“  The  lists  showing  the  importation  of  the  present  year  (1843)  will,  in  due  time,  exhibit 
the  quantities  imported,  as  well  of  cotton  and  woollen  articles,  as  of  other  descriptions  of 
merchandize.  That  the  moderate  increase  of  4  skillings  per  lb.  upon  cotton  linen,  un¬ 
bleached,  and  5  skillings  per  lb.  upon  woollen  goods,  can  operate  any  real  diminution  in  the 
importation,  is  not  to  be  expected.  If,  upon  the  goods  above  stated,  an  increase  in  duty  has 
been  levied  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  reduction 
in  the  import  duty  upon  other  goods  from  the  same  period,  which  also  come  principally,  or 
even  solely,  from  England.  Thus  the  duty  upon  undyed  and  unbleached  acott.on  thread,  is 
reduced  from  10  to  6  skillings  per  lb.;  on  coloured  cotton  thread,  from  lo  to  12  skillings 
per  lb.  ;  coloured  linens  and  uncoloured,  unbleached  linen  goods,  have  experienced  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2  skillings  per  lb. ;  and  certain  descriptions  of  stone  articles,  which  are  imported  in 
large  quantities,  of  2  skillings  per  lb. ;  and  likewise  the  duty  upon  coals  is  reduced  from  5 
to  2  skillingi  per  barrel.  It  was  undoubtedly  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  government,  in  a  recent  report  to  his  Majesty,  represented  that  our  present  tariff  is 
distinguished  from  those  valid  in  all  other  countries,  by  low  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking.” 

Mr.  Thorn  says  in  remarking  on  the  high  British  duties  on  timber,  and  the 
decrease  of  the  exportation  of  the  same  from  Norway  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

“  It  is  not,  however,  the  numerical  proportion  of  lasts  that  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  just 
criterion  of  the  decline  of  our  trade  with  Great  Britain,  hut  it  is  in  particular  the  intrinsic 
value  and  the  kind  of  wood  now  exported  to  your  country  which  must  be  considered.  In 
former  times  our  most  valuable  timber  and  almost  all  our  deals  went  exclusively  to  Great 
Britain.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  deals  shipped  from  Christiania,  and 
merely  a  trifle  from  Dram  and  Schicn,  all  our  produce  of  this  description  now  goes  to 
France  and  the  other  countries,  while  our  exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  chiefly 
confined  to  firewood,  rough  timber  for  the  use  of  miners,  spars,  &e.,  on  which  the  duties  in 
England  are  cither  pretty  moderate,  or  subject  to  drawback.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
value  of  these  articles  is  but  trifling,  although  they  require  a  large  amount  of  tonnage  to 
carry  them. 
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“  It  is,  however,  not  so  much  the  heavy  rate  in  itself,  as  the  present  scale  of  the  duty 
on  deals  in  England,  which  operates  so  unfavourably  upon  our  trade.* 

“Norway  deals’  seldom  exceed  eight  or  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and  above  nine  inches 
they  were  never  exported.  The  natural  impediments  offered  by  our  rivers  do  not  gene¬ 
rally  allow  logs  of  greater  length  to  be  floated  down  than  of  twelve  feet,  the  most  common 
dimension. 

“  Since  the  establishment  of  a  regular  communication  once  a  week  by  Hull  steamers 
between  that  port  and  Christiansand,  considerable  quantities  of  colonial  produce  and  of 
British  manufactures  are  imported  that  way  into  this  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
direct  trade  with  England  through  that  channel  will  increase,  and  supersede  in  some  degree 
the  indirect  and  costly  traffic  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Altona. 

“  I  do  not  indeed  know  any  countries  in  the  world  so  well  adapted  for  a  commercial 
intercourse  mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties  as  England  and  Norway.  \Ve  are  in 
want  of  the  products  of  British  industry,  and  many  of  the  commodities  which  enter  into 
her  vast  commerce.  The  distance  between  both  countries  is  only,  by  steam-ships,  two  or 
three  days’  sail,  and  a  common  voyage  in  sailing  vessels  is  generally  made  within  the 
short  space  of  a  week.  Notwithstanding  these  prominent  advantages,  England  has  been 
the  first  to  throw  us  out  of  her  market,  thereby  compelling  us,  much  against  our  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  look  out  for  a  connexion  with  France,  who  would  admit  the  produce  of  our  soil  on 
more  favourable  conditions.  France  received  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of  our 
wood  for  her  dockyards,  .and  other  purposes  of  building ;  but  as  we  could  make  use  only 
of  very  few  articles  the  produce  of  her  soil  and  industry,  it  became  necessary  to  employ 
the  agency  of  Hamburg  for  transacting  our  banking  and  insuraiVee  business,  and  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  rest  of  our  wants. 

“  Thus  we  have  by  degrees  been  thrown  upon  the  continental  markets  for  our  supplies, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  articles  of  British  and  Irish  manufacture  to  the  use  of  which  we  have 
been  nccustomed,  we  are  obliged,  by  a  spontaneous  act  of  your  own  legislature,  to  use  the 
linens,  cottons,  woollens,  and  the  hardware  of  countries  belonging  to  the  ‘  German 
League,’  and  even  the  coffee  and  sugar  we  annually  consume,  and  in  a  great  measure  the 
returns  received  by  the  Ilanse  Towns  for  German  manufactures,  consigned  to  the  South 
American  or  West  Indian  markets. 

“The  port  of  Dram,  before  1807,  exported  frequently  upwards  of  100  cargoes  of 
wood  to  Ireland,  now  it  rarely  exports  three ,  and  this  still  depends  upon  the  casualty  of 
any  of  the  few  copper-mines  in  that  country  requiring  a  cargo  or  two  of  timber  for 
debenture. 

“  The  immediate  consequence  has  been  that  Irish  linen,  which  formerly  was  used  in 
Norway  in  preference  to  any  other,  is  now  not  imported  at  all.” 

Employment  of  British  Capital  in  Norway. — “  The  only  enterprises  in  Norway 
carried  on  exclusively  witli  British  capital,  are  the  copper  works  at  Alton  Talvig,  in  the 
province  of  I'inmarken,  owned  by  British  shareholders,  and  superintended  by  the  British 
consul  ;  and  the  saw-mills  at  Berregard,  near  Frcderickstadt,  on  the  river  Glommon,  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Henry  Pelly,  Bart.,  deputy-master  of  the  Trinity  House.  British 
capital  to  some  extent,  though  much  less  so  than  formerly,  finds  still  some  employment  in 
the  deal  trade,  by  way  of  advances  made  by  the  London  merchants.” 

*  This  unfair  scale  lias  been  equitably  altered  in  the  New  Tariff:  but  wc  admit  that  the  duty 
on  all  foreign  timber  is  still  excessive. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. — NORWEGIAN  MINERALS. 


The  quantity  of  refined  copper  which  all  the  mines  of  Norway  produced  in 
the  year  1791,  "'as 

At  Iloraas . 

2168  skippunds. 

I.okken  .  .  .  .  . 

190 

Quikne  . 

no 

Selboo . 

352 

Fredericksgave  . 

350 

Total  .  .  . 

3170 

And  in  1792 

2986 

In  all  the  mines,  excepting  Fredericksgave, 

the  produce  of  which  is  not 

given  up  for  that  year. 

Produce  from  the  different  Foundries. 

9,000  skippunds  iron 

.  at  £1  15  0 

23,000  ditto  in  bars  .... 

.  .  2  10  0 

-  2,400  ditto  copper 

.  16  5  0 

2,200  per  cent,  cobalt 

.  .  7  10  0 

1,000  ditto  zaffer  .... 

.  4  10  0 

20,000  ditto  silver  .... 

.  .  2  10  0 

Total  value  of  the  above 

.  .  £  182,250 

.  £1,315,275 

Produce  of  com  .  .  ... 

General  produce  of  all  the  taxes  of  the  country  .  .  .  £  550,000 
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SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 


Swedish  Taxes.— In  1840,  revenue  to  be  equal  to  expenditure  until  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  following  diet:,  viz. — 10,742,880  rix-dollars  =  £895,215  sterling. 

Land  tax  and  perpetual  Revenues .  4,566,380 

Customs,  taxes,  &e.,  voted  every  diet  ....  6,176,500 

10,742,880  rix-dollars.  , 

Value  of  rix-dollar  about  20 d. ;  value  of  rix  gold  dollar  about  131d. ;  all  divided  into 
48  schillings. 

As  the  land  and  perpetual  tax  is  merely  an  ancient  right  which  the  crown 
has  to  the  soil,  Sweden  is  the  lightest  taxed  country  in  Europe. 

Extract  — There  arc  no  taxes  at  present  levied  in  Sweden  which  can  be  considered 
as  excise,  unless  the  following  may  be  such  :  viz. — 

1st.  The  sale  excise  (sain  cxcisen),  which  is  paid  for  the  privilege  of  selling,  in  the  towns, 
bread,  meat,  and  beer,  amounting  annually  to  11,285  rix-dollars;  from  which  tax  those 
towns  are  exonerated  where  the  sale  of  these  articles  is  permitted  to  every  one. 

2d  The  brandy  distillery  tax,  which  is  paid  according  to  the  space  of  the  still,  but 
r.  it  according  to  the  quantity  distilled,  and 

3d.  The  retail-sale-tax  upon  brandy. 

These  two  taxes  are  estimated  in  the  budget  as  yielding  together  750,000  rix-dollars 
banco,  but  have  in  latter  years  not  reached  this  amount,  and  in  1839,  left  a  deficit  of 
246,000  rix-dollars. — Stockholm,  18 th  of  April,  1842.  '' 

Live  Stock  in  Sweden  in  1837- — Morses,  385,000-;  horned  cattle, 
1,657,976  ;  sheep,  1,412,689;  dogs,  513,692. 

The  live  stock  is  'generally  inferior,  except  horses.  .  The  best  horned  cattle 
are  those  of  Dalecarlia.  Some  Laplanders  possess  as  many,  it  is  said,  as  1000 
reindeer. 

Fisheries  op  Sweden. — The  herring  fishery  of  the  western  coast  of  Swe¬ 
den  flourished,  chiefly  from  their  commencement  on  a  large  scale  in  1740  to  1798. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  this  fishery  has  been  unimportant. 
The  stroemling  fishery  of  Ocland  is  carried  on  along  the  Eastern  Coast  and 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  salmon  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  several  rivers,  chiefly 
those  of  Geflc,  Hcrnosand,  Norkoping,  and  Khlasley.  The  lobster  fishery  is  to 
some  extent  followed  at  Gothenburg  for  the  London  market.  Generally  speaking 
the  herring,  stroemling,  and  salmon  fisheries  of  .Sweden  supply  little  more  than 
sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

Whale-fishery. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  this  fishery  by 
forming  a  company  at  Stockholm,  but  there  does  not  appear  the  least  chaiice  of 
its  succeeding. 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND  FINMARK  IN  NORWAY. 

List  of  articles  of  Russian  produce  admitted  duty  free  into  Finmark,  and 
statement  of  the  exclusive  privileges  possessed  by  the  Russians  trading  to  that  . 
province.  ~'sv 

Articles  admitted  Duly  Free. — Ravcnduck,  or  coarse  linens,  sailcloth,  sailtwine,  tar, 
pitch,  hemp,  flax,  rye,  ryemcal,  barley,  oats,  cordage,  fishing-tackle  of  all  kinds. 
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It  may  be  argued,  that  these  goods  may  bo  imported  by  any  other  nation,  duty  free ; 
this  is  true,  but  no  one  can  compete  with  the  Russians  from  Archangel  or  the  White  Sea. 

The  following  privileges  are  exclusive,  and  secured  to  them  by  the  .1th  and  Gth 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  with  Sweden: 

Akt.  V.  Russian  vessels  coming  from  the  White  Sea  to  ports  in  the  province  of 
Finmarkcn  in  Norway,  shall  be  allowed  as  before  to  sell  their  goods  on  hoard,  in  towns, 
for  the  space  of  four  weeks,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants,  hut  likewise  to  the  Norwegian 
vessels  ;  and  in  every  other  harbour,  to  Norwegian  vessels  for  fourteen  days.  . 

Dry  and  stilted  fish  imported  into  Archangel  in  Norwegian  vessels  can  he  sold  on  board, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  custom-house,  after  the  cargo  has  been  regularly  entered, 
and  the  vessel 'has  undergone  the  usual  visitation.  In  the  declaration  the  weight  of  the 
fish  may  be  given  in  supposition,  and  without  any  hill  of  hiding.  The  sale  must  take  place 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  a  custom-house  oilieer,  who  has  to  keep  an  ac¬ 
curate  account  of  the  quantity  sold  ;  on  the  whole  being  sold,  the  account  is  to  he  verified 
at  the  custom-house  and  the  duty  paid. 

VI.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  Utsieck  and  Euare,  in  Russian  Lapland,  shall 
be  allowed  to  trade  in  barter  with  Russian  vessels,  arriving  from  the  White  Sea  to  that  part 
of  the  coast  of  Warangerfiord,  formerly  included  in  the  joint  or  common  territory,  as  like¬ 
wise  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasirg  river,  against  corn,  ryemcal,  grits,  peas,  hemp,  sailcloth, 
cordage,  tar,  tallow,  candles,  and  salt,  without  payment  of  duty.  The  above  privileges  are 
indisputable,  being  secured  by  treaty. 

They  further  proceed  from  one  port  to  another  on  payment  if  1  of  the.  usual  rate  of 
pilotage.  British  vessels  must  pay  the  fall  rate. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  advantages  which  the  Russians  possess,  by  virtue  of 
tbc  stipulations,  in  tlie  above  treaty,  which  secures  to  them  the  privilege  of  trading  direct 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  with  all  Norwegian  vessels  visiting  l'inmark,  it  will  be  merely 
necessary  to  state,  that  every  other  foreigner  is  excluded,  and  only  permitted  to 
trade  direct  with  the  privileged  merchant,  being  subject  to  a  severe  penalty,  in  the  event  of 
bis  trading  as  the  Russians  do,  direct  with  the  fishermen  and  merchant  vessels  that  visit; 
Finmark  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  the  Russians. 

Some  idea  can  he  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  intercourse,  from  the  fact  that  no  less 
titan  between  400  to  500  Russian  vessels  congregate  it'  the  harbours  of  l'inmark  during 
this  period,  when  a  very  lively  and  lucrative  intercourse  is  carried  on. 

Steam  Navigation  on  the  Coast  op  Norway. — Steamboats  arc  regu¬ 
larly  established  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  the  finance  department  of 
Norway  have  taken  means  to  secure  the  regular  transmission  of  the  mails  by 
steam-vessels.  A  steamboat  traverses  the  coasts  of  Norway  occasionally  during 
summer  as  far  as  the  North  Cape. 


Prices  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Bergen,  exclusive  of  Duties  and 
Shipping  Charges,  during  the  Year  1843. 


ARTICh  15  S. 

Norwegian 

Weight 

Measures. 

English 

Weight 

Measures. 

Trices  in  the 
Currency  ol‘ 
Norway. 

Prices  in  Ster¬ 
ling  Money  at 
4  Sp.  .Is. 

GO  Sic.  per  £ 

-AT  BERGEN.  j 

Fisli,  drieil  or  stockfish . 

100  lbs. 

cwt 

- salted  or  dried,  or  klijitisli . 

do. 

do.  | 

3  r, 

■ - herrings,  spring  . 

a  o 

13  4 

- ditto,  summer . 

do. 

.31  1 

Oil,  pale . . ' 

15  0 

1  G<>  8 

• - brown  . ! . 

Skins,  buck . : . . 

do! 

100  lbs.  | 

ewt! 

10  0 

no  o 

- go  it 

1  10  pieces  j 

3  0 

w  5 

- calf. . 

i  do. 

2  0 

VOL.  II.  G  D 
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SECTION.  XIV. 

SPAIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION,  PHYSICAL  ASPECT,  AND'-NATGIIAL  RESOURCES 
OP  SPAIN. 

Tiif.  situation  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  tliat 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  European  nation.  Extending  north  no 
farther  than  the  latitude  of  4.3  deg.  34  min.,  and  south  to  3G  deg.  4  min.  Its 
climate,  tempered  in  winter  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  is 
preferable  to  that  of  Greece,  Italy,  or  France.  Yet  it  has  been  ravaged  by  the 
plague  once  in  about  every  sixteen  years ;  and  not  long  since  by  the  Asiatic 
cholera.  The  climate  of  the  central  plateau,  and  even  of  Madrid,  is  often  uncer¬ 
tain  and  very  cold.  Separated  from  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  traversed  by 
'  lofty  mountains,  and  difficult  ravines  and  passes,  it  is  naturally  defended  by  for¬ 
midable  obstacles  to  invasion,  and  the  most  discouraging  internal  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  hostile  army.  The  extreme  length  of  this  kingdom  is  about  G48 
miles  :  its  breadth  about  553  miles. 

The  sen-coast,  of  Spain,  although  less  pierced  with  seaports  than  the  shores  of 
France,  affords  however  great  commercial  facilities.  The  harbours,  however, 
particularly  those  on  the  pucipitous  iron  coast  of  Biscay,  are  generally  intricate ; 
and  those  on  the  western  coast,  and  within  the  Mediterranean,  from  having  sand¬ 
bars  at  the  entrance,  are  mostly  difficult  of  access.  So  are  many  of  the  active 
commercial  seaports  of  France  and  England. 

The  rivers  of  Spain  are  numerous,  watering  the  country  in  all  directions;  but 
they  arc  generally  rapid,  and  their  navigation  interrupted  by  rocks  and  cataracts. 
The  navigation  of  the  seaports,  and  the  rivers,  admits  of  great  improvement  by 
means  of  piers  and  canalization.  In  both  less  has  been  done  than  ,in  any  other 
country,  save  Portugal.  The  progress  of  canalization  lias  been  astonishingly 
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slow.  Several  canals  have  been  commenced,  and  none,  it  may  be  said,  finished 
— that  began  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Ebro,  would,  if  completed,  be  of  immense  commercial  usefulness. 

The  surface  of  Spain  exhibits,  generally,  mountains,  usually  verdant,  but 
with  arid  rocky  exceptions  ;  rich  and  broad  valleys ;  rapid  rivers,  deep  ravines 
and  precipices ;  elevated  fable-lands,  extensive  swamps  and  marshes ;  vast  pas¬ 
tures;  few  enclosures  ;  occasionally  luxuriant  forests;  and  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  country  is  greatly  defaced  by  the  extensive  destruction  of  timber  trees. 
Some  of  the  elevated  table-lands  are  calcareous  and  steril.  A  great  portion 
of  the  country  is  occupied  by  sheep  pastures. 

The  most  fertile  parts  arc  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Morcna,  Alcarria,  Gua- 
dalaxara,  Toledo,  the  vega  of  Malaga,  the  country  behind  Cadiz,  the  valley  of  the 
Guadalquivcr,  various  parts  along  the  Ebro,  and  the  valleys  of  Biscay  and  Navarra. 
In  Andalusia  and  many  other  parts,  irrigation  is  necessary  to  production.  The 
soil,  however,  yields  almost  every  known  production  ;  and  there  are  vineyards  in 
nearly  all  the  provinces.  Wheat,  maize,  rice,  olives,  hemp,  flax,- cotton,  sugar, 
coffee,  indigo  and  madder,  arc  all  raised,  even  with  the  most  slovenly  culti¬ 
vation.  The  orange,  the  lime,  the  mulberry,  the  cork-tree,  and  many  varieties 
of  fruit  and  timber  trees,  all  thrive  in  great  perfection.  Tl»e  bees  yield  abund¬ 
ance. of  wax  and  honey;  the  sheep  produce  the  finest  wool,  and  the  worm  the 
best  quality  of  silk.  (Sec  Agriculture  of  Spain  hereafter.) 

The  mineral  riches  of  Spain  are  very  great  ;  by  many  considered  superior  to 
those  of  any. country  in  Europe.  In  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver  they  are  so.  They 
also  yield  salt,  coal,  iron,  cobalt,  loadstone,  sulphur,  arsenic,  copperas,  anti¬ 
mony,  &c.  in  great  plenty.  (See  Mines  of  Spain  hereafter.) 

Spain  has  but  a  few  small  islands  along  her  coast;  hut  possesses  those  of 
Minorca,  Majorca,  and  Ivica,  or  the  Balearic  isles,  the  great  and  fertile  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  the  west,  and'the  Philippines  in  the  East  Indies. 

Seaports. — The  principal  seaports  arc,  in  Biscay,  Fontaralha;  dry  at  iow 
water,  butsusccptible  of  being  made  as  good  a  harbour  as  Whitehaven  ;  Passages, 
a  deep,  and,  within,  a  very  commodious  and  safe  harbour,  but  its  narrow  en¬ 
trance,  which  is  a  there  fissure  in  the  precipitous  cliff,  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
from  the  sea,  and  the  generally  heavy  swell  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  renders  the  ap¬ 
proach  dangerous;  St.  Sebastian,  an  intricate  and  small  harbour;  Billion,  the 
commerce  of  which  was  formerly  active,  and  still  considerable,  particularly  in 
exporting  wool  and  corn,  is  also  an  intricate  port,  on  account  of  the  sandbar, 
and  can  only  be  entered. at  or  near  high  water — within  it  is  drop  and  safe;  San¬ 
tander,  an  excellent  and  easily  entered  port,  with  rather  a  flourishing  trade; 
Gijon,  the  entrance  of  which  is  narrow  and  dangerous,  within  it  is  deep  and  ca¬ 
pacious  ;  Ribadeo,  for  small  vessels. 

On  the  Atlantic  are  the  ports  of  Ferrol,  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  but  all  ves- 
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sels  may  be  said  to  be  prohibited  entering  it,  except  ships  of  war ;  Corunna,  a 
capacious  deep  port,  but  with  an  intricate  entrance  ;  Nova  Santiago,  a  small  har¬ 
bour;  Pontevcdra,  for  small  vessels ;  Vigo  and  Guardia. 

On  the  south-east  coast  are  Avamonte,  a  safe  port,  but  intricate ;  Moguer,  a 
small  harbour ;  St.  Lucar,  -at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver, — the  entrance  to 
which  is  dangerous,  but  it  is  much  frequented  as  being  tbe  harbour  of  Seville  and 
Cordova ;  Cadiz,  tbe  principal  port  for  commerce  in  tbe  kingdom,  yet  intricate, 
like  Liverpool,  from  having  sandbanks  off  its  entrance;  Tariffa,  for  small  vessels, 
is  an  active  fishing  port.  Within  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  Spain  has  a  good  port 
sheltered  by  a  mole  at  Algeciras. 

On  tbe  Mediterranean  coast  the  seaports  are,  Marbclla,  a. small  port;  Ma¬ 
laga,  a  bar  harbour,  but  commodious  and  safe,  with  an  active  trade  in  wine  and 
raisins;  Almcira,  a  safe  capacious  port,  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay  ;  Almanacar, 
a  small  safe  port;  Cartbagena,  one  of  the  best  ports  on  tbe  Mediterranean;  A II- 
cant,  an  active  commercial  port,  but  rather  a  roadstead  than  a  harbour ;  Valentia, 
an  intricate  but  much  frequented  port;  Pcnsccola,  Castilian,  Gaudia,  Denia, 
small  fishing-harbours,  and,  except  tbe  first,  little  frequented  by  foreigners ;  Tar¬ 
ragona,  a  good  port;  Barcelona,  an  important  commercial,  deep,  but  not  well 
sheltered  port ;  Mataro,  a  deep,  commodious  harbour;  and  Rosas,  a  small  safe 
harbour?- 

In  the  Balearic  isles,  Spain  has  the  port  of  Palma,  a  tolerable  harbour  in 
Majorca;  Port  Mahon,  in  Mini Wca,  a  deep  port,  but  of  dangerous  access ;  and 
Ivica,  a  commodious  port.  ' 

In  the  West  Indies,  Spain  lmt  the  port  of  Ilavannah,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world  :  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Ciudad  del  Principa, both  excellent  harbours;  St. 
Juan  dc  Porto  ltico,  and  several  other  good  harbours,  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico ;  besides  those  in  tbe  Canary  and  Philippine  Isles. 

It  must  appear,  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  that  Spain  has  all  the  natural  ele¬ 
ments  of  power :  and  it  will  appear,  by  comparing  the  brief  view  which  we  have 
given,  in  a  former  section  of  this  work,  of  the  natural  resources  of  Holland,  that 
the  latter  has,  in  proportion  to  even  her  present  wealth,  commerce,  and  naval 
power,  the  most  limited  natwd  advantages  of  any  country  in  Europe.  It  will 
also  appear  that  Holland^  owing  to  a  wiser  government,  and  sounder  commercial 
legislation,  is  in  credit,  naval  and  aggressive  strength,  a  more  powerful  kingdom 
than  Spain.  The  labouring  population  of  Spain  are,  will)  tbe  exception  of  con - 
trabandislas  and  others,  whom  a  vicious  system  has  demoralised,  an  industrious 
and  well-disposed  people. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

POPULATION  AND  STATISTICS  OF  SPAIN. 

WE_find  in  the  old  historians,  that  during  the  time  of  the  Visigoths  and 
Moors,  in  1380,  the  population  was  estimated  as  follows: 

11,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  the  states  of  Castile. 

7,700,000  in  the  states  of  Arragon. 

„  3,000,000  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenade. 

Total,  21,700,000 — or  2000  inhabitants  per  square  league. 

The  various  returns  on  record,  give  the  following  results  : 

In  1G IS— i), 000,000,  according  to  Ccvallos. 

„  —7,500,000,  „  Ustaricz.  ~ 

1700 — 8,000,000,  at  the  death  of  Charles  II. 

1723 — 7,625,000,  from  official  icccnscmcnt. 

1 720—5,423,000,  according  to  the  quit-rent  returns,  ordered  by  Philip  V., 
but  exclusive  of  privileged  orders. 

17G9 — 9,301,728,  under  Charles  II.,  from  a  quit-rent  return,  comprehending 
all  the  classes  of  the  population,  with  the  Canary 
islands,  and  the  presidencies  of  Africa. 

17/0—9,307,000,  ditto. 

1788 — 10,143,000;  10,409,879,  with  the  Canary  islands. 

1803 — 10,351,000,  without,  from  the  general  reecnsemcnt. 

1821—11,248,000,  ditto. 

1820—13,712,000,  ditto. 

1834 — 14,GG0,000,  by  estimate. 

“  If  we  adopt,”  observes  -M.  Moreau  do  Jonnes,  in  his  work  on  Spain,  “with  con¬ 
fidence,  the  corrections  made  by  Ustaricz  of  the  population,  as  stated  by  Ccvallos,  and  if 
we  throw  Out  the  vague  estimate  of  8,000,000,  attributed  to  the  first  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  find  that  for  2 1G  years  the  population  of  Spain  has  constantly 
Increased — hut  by  n  singularly  slow  progression,  the  results  of  which  arc  so  meager,  that, 
during,  more  than  100  years,  from  1618  to  1723,  the  number  of  inhabitants  only  in¬ 
creased  from  7,500,000  to  8,000,000.  It  is  only  during  the  last  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years  that  the  population  has  rapidly  augmented.” 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  population  of  towns  and  villages  have 
greatly  decreased;  a  certain  sign  of  decline,  in  the  same  ratio,  of  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  lie  states  that, 

“The  three-fourths  of  the  villages  only  exist  in  mime. 

“  The  largo  and  secondary  towns  have  submitted  to  similar  effects. 

“  Segovia  in  1525,  contained  5000  families,  at  present  no  more  than  2000. 

“  Toledo  had  200,000  inhabitants,  at  present  110  more  than  25,000. 

“  Malaga  has  decreased  from  80,000  to  50,000  ;  and  of  the  villages  formerly  in  its 
vicinity  IG  only  remain. 
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“  In  the  Bishopric  of  Salamanca,  there  were  formerly  127  towns  ;  of  these  13  only  exist, 
and  the  cornfields  once  so  productive  have  all  been  long  transferred  into  sheep  pastures. 

“  In  the  17th  century,  the  population  of  Seville  was  equal  at  least  to  300,000  ;  130,000 
of  which  were  employed  in  manufactures.  Its  present  population  is  96,000.  Merida,  in  the 
room  of  40,000,  has  now  5000  inhabitants.  Mcdina-del-Campo,  has  only  6000  in  place  of 
30,000;  and  Yalentia,  according  to  the  authority  of  Escolano,  had  in  1600,  100,000 
houses,  and  between  500,000  and  600,000  inhabitants. — Its  present  population  amounts  to 
130,000. 

“  Before  the  conquest  in  1487,  Granada  had  70,000  houses,  and  400,000  inhabitants; 
60,000  of  whom  were  armed.  It  was  defended  by  ramparts  flanked  by  1030  towers  and 
two  vast  fortresses,  each  of  which  could  receive  in  garrison  40,000  men.  The  kingdom  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  was  only  30  leagues  in  breadth  by  70  in  length,  but  it  contained  32 
large  cities  and  97  towns,  and  3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  whole  population  at  present 
docs  not  exceed  83,000. 

“  The  city  of  Cordova  under  the  Moors,  occupied  nearly  8  leagues  of  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivcr,  and  contained  600  grand  mosques,  3837  small  mosques  or  chapels,  4300 
miuauts  or  towers,  900  public  baths,  28  superbs,  80,455  shops,  213,070  dwelling-houses, 
60,300  hotels  or  palaces.'’ 

The  foregoing  account  may  he  exaggerated.  According  to  it,  Cordova  was 
much  larger  than  London  is  at  present.  All  accounts  however  agree  as  to  the 
magnificence  and  splendour  of  Cordova,  and  the  extraordinarily  rapid  decline  in 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  Spain,  after  the  expulsion  o/'thc  Moors  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Netherlands.  The  last  official  census  states  that  1511  towns  and 
villages  were  then  totally  uninhabited  and  abandoned. 

Gkogkai’Iiicai.  Position,  Area,  Population,  8cc.,  of  Spain. 
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Statement  of  the  Population  of  Towns  and  Country  in  1826,  from  a  Cadastral  Return. 


PROVINCES. 

Inhabitants  in  the 

Total 

Population. 

Proportion  of 
the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  tile 
Towns  to  the 
Total  Popu- 

Towns. 

Country. 

Andalusia  . 

COS, 000 

935,000 

2=5 

170,000 

279,000 

458,000 

2-5 

Ralcaric  Isles . 

98,000 

152,000 

250,000 

1-.3 

Mil  mi 

800,000 

808,000 

1,108,01)0 

2-7 

2.55,000 

79.3,200  . 

1,048,000 

1-4 

New  Castile . 

301,000 

1,314,000 

1,015.000 

1-4 

Catalonia . 

90(1,000 

1,125,000 

1-5 

Ara  iron . 

123,000 

047,000 

770,000 

Riscav,  Gmpuscoa . 

45,000 

.300,000 

345,000 

1-7 

Navarre . 

34,000 

272,000 

Rstrcmadura . 

070,000 

1-8 

1,077,000 

1-11 

Old  C  istile  . 

1,000,000 

•  1-15 

114,000 

1,687,000 

1,801,000 

1-1  r> 

Asturias . . . 

22,000 

.398,000 

420,000 

1-19 

Total . 

2,532,000 

11,010,000 

1.3,562,000 

1-5 

Ecclesiastics . 

150,000 

Total  Population:.... 

13,712,000 

inhabitants. 

Division  of  the  Population  according.,  to  the  different  Social  Conditions 
in  1803. 


Clergy  of  cathedrals  and  of  parishes.. 
Officers  of  the  Imposition  and  of  the 
Monks .  . 

Nobles'. 

Civil  and  military  employments . 

Advocates,  notaries,  students . 

Administration,  army  and  navy . 

Domestics . 

Merchants . 

Manufacturers . 

Artisans . . 

Lalxiurcrs 

Journeymen . 

Total  population 


.  80,540 

crusade . 8,059 

! . 38yl29 


Inhabitants. 

|  203, 29S 

1,440,1100 

343,047 

199,506 

590,000 


119,250 

812,907 

2,721,291 

2,893,713 


10,208,000 


—  12 
—  100 


The  foregoing  returns  and  statements  \vc  consider  as  little  more  than  very 
doubtful  estimates.  Mr.  Mac  Culloch  allows  369,126  inhabitants  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Madrid,  and  only  276,952  to  Toledo.  The  whole  population  of  Spain 
be  states  at  12,168,774,  which  we  consider  as  probably  nearer  the  truth  than 
that  of  nearly  14,000,000,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  tables,  and  by  M.  Moreau 
de  Jonnes.  We  can,  however,  give  only  such  tables  or  estimates  as  exist, — 
and  therefore  do  not  vouch  for  their  correctness. 
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The  Cadastral  Returns  of  the  population  for  182G  give  the  following 
results : 


Agricultural  Population. 


Nobility,  including! 
men,  women,  am' 
children . 

Citizens  and  far 
rners,  &c . 

Hoads  of  Families 
Magistrate*  and  ad 


Citizens  and  house- 


|  Agricultural  proprie-| 
j  1,4 10,000  Farmers . 


1, 500,000  Labourers.... 

Proprietors  of  flocJcjt| 

5.8R3  Shepherds..... 


Retail  ditto . 

Manufacturers  i 


Vagabonds  (1-70). 
Smugglers  (1—100) 


Summary  Recapitulation  of  the  Area  and  Population  of.  Spain  and  of  the 
Spanish  Colonics,  in  1827-^ 


KINGDOM  AND  COLONIES. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Inhabitants 

Square  Mile. 

Spain  in  Europe  (1827) . 

176,027 

13,953,959 

70 

Philippine  islands . 

2,62  j, 000 

Canary  islands . 

7,4  M 

210,000 

Cuba 

l  4<*  -nn 

f  704,487  ) 

I’orto-Rieo . 

l  284,067  j  | 

Presidencies  ot  Africa . 

3f» 

4,000  ! 

111 

Total . 

17,082,403 

■ 

CHAPTER  III. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SPAIN. 

The  Kingdom  of  Spain  consists  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Asturias  and 
Leon,  Aragon,  Navarra ,  Gallicia,  *  the  countships  of  Castile  and  Barcelona , 
and  the  Moorish  kingdoms  of  Cordova,  Granada,  and  Valentin. ,  In  the  fifteenth 
century  all  were  united  by  maHagc,  conquest,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  transmitted  the  whole,  undivided,  to  tlieir 
#  Gallicia  liud  only  »  separate  king  for  a  temporary  period. 
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heir,  Charles  V.,  in  whose  reign  Spain  first  lost  her  freedom.  Aragon  and  Cas¬ 
tile  were  not,  however,  united  under  the  same  laws  ;  each  retained  its  particular 
legislation,  a  great  misfortune  to  both.  The  ancient  Cortes  were,  politically 
speaking,  annihilated  by  him,  on  their  refusing  the  exorbitant  supplies  demanded 
to  carry  on  his  wars.  He  excluded  the  nobles  and  prelates  of  Castile  from  the 
Cortes,  and  admitted  only  Procuradorcs,  or  deputies  from  eighteen  cities  of  that 
kingdom,  to  form  a  chamber ;  to  be  made  subservient  use  of  by  him  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  monarchs.  During,  however,  the  dynasty  of  her  Austrian  kings,  the 
several  administrative  divisions  of  Spain, — viz.,  the  crowns  of  Aragon,  and 
Castile,  the  Viceroyalty  of  Navarra,  and  the  Scnaria  of  Biscay,  retained  the 
form,  at  least,  of  their  respective  Fucros,  or  constitutions.  Philip  11.(1592) 
abolished  the  office  of  Supreme  Judge  ( Justiza )  of  Aragon,  in  constitutional 
authority  pre-eminent  to  the  monarch. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  Philip  V., 
abolished  the  Fucros  and  Cortes,  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valentia,  by  a  royal 
ordinance,  or  decree,  which  assumed,  that,  the  supreme  authority  lodged  wholly 
in  the  King;  and  further,  that  they,  by  siding  with  his  competitor,  the  Arch- 
Duke  of  Austria,  placed  themselves  in  the  condition  of  conquered  rebels,  who 
forfeited  their  former  privileges.  The  administrative  laws  and  customs  Of  Castile 
were  to  be,  consequently,  extended  over  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  Valentia.  The 
provinces  of  Biscay,  however,  during  all  the  assumptions  of  the  crown,  main¬ 
tained  most  of  their  privileges. 

The  government  of  Spain  'can  scarcely  be  considered,  ever  since  the  para- 
lyzation  of  her  liberties  under  Charles  V.,  and  Ihc  establishment  of  absolute 
power  under  Philip  V.,  less  despotic  than  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  Curies 
were  only  assembled  at  very  long  intervals,  not  for  free  deliberative  purposes, 
but  for  mere  form.  The  Council  of  State  and  the  Council  of  Castile,  dug 
under  the  direction  of,  and  the  members  appointed  by,  the  king,  formed  no  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  absolute  will  of  the  monarch.*  The  gold  of  South  America  pur¬ 
chased  luxurious  case  at  home;  the  first  offices  in  the  state  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  industry  and  enterprise  languished  ;  commerce  was  destroyed 
by  barbarous  restrictions;  the  population  decreased  from  idleness,  and  from  the 
superstition  and  pride  of  the  Grandees  and  even.  Hidalgos; 1-  who  preferred  their 
junior  sons  being  ecclesiastics  or  even  monks,  and  imprisoning  their  daughters^ 
in  convents,  rather  than  having  cither  the  one  or  the  other  engaged  in  indus- 

*  That  terrible  political  engine,  the  Inquisition,  und< the  mash  of  religion,  rendered  the 
executive  government  of  Spain  omnipotent  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  respect  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  rural  population,  they  always,  in  their  ignorance,  enjoyed  at  least  passive  security. 

f  The  hidalgos  form  a  species  of  squi  rent  city,  and  claim  noble  alliance. 

i  Late  authorities  elate  that  there  is  now  a  general  detestation  of  monks ;  and,  fora  lorn., 
lime,  a  decided  repugnance,  o.l  the  part  of  parents,  to  immuring  their  daughters  in  convents, 
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trious,  rational,  anrl  natural  occupations;  agriculture  was  neglected;*  the  national 
power  sunk  ;  Spain  lost  her  rank  among  nations,  and  was  finally"  subdued  by 
Napoleon.  The  old  dynasty  was  afterwards,  by  the  assistance  of  England,  re¬ 
established ;  but  the  South  American  Colonics  revolted,  and,  in  1S20,  an  abor¬ 
tive  effort  was  attempted  to  restore  the  Cortes,  with  all  the  privileges  of  that 
once  powerful  assembly.  With  the  aid  of  France,  Ferdinand  was  enabled  not 
only  to  put  down  the  popular  movement,  but  to  re-establish  a  sway  fully  as  ab¬ 
solute  as  was  exercised  by  the  most  despotic  of  his  predecessors. 

The  constitutional  party,  from  1820  to  1823,  were  carried  forward,  in  their 
views  of  government,  to  an  impracticable  extreme.  The  elements  of  a  durable 
constitution,  such  as  they  conceived,  neither  did  nor  does  exist  in  any  country,  far 
less  in  Spain.'  The  adoption  of  universal  suffrage ;  only  one  legislative  (repre¬ 
sentative)  house,  from  which  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  the  wealthy  and  influential 
bodies  were  to  be  excluded;  and  rendering- the  veto  of  the  monarch  temporary, 
formed  certainly  a  most  visionary  impracticable  conception  in  a  country  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  arc  illiterate,  superstitious,  and  accustomed  to  reverence 
and  obey  their  clergy,  and  to  respect  and  depend  on  the  higher  ranks. 

CONSTITUTION  A  I,  OOVEIINMF.NT. 

On  the  death  of  l'erdinand  VII.  the  liberal  party  attained  the  ascendancy 
so  far,  under  the  Queen  Regent,  as  to  restore  the  Cortes,  with  power  limited, 
and  not  initiative, .but  not  yet  sufficiently  defined. 

By  the  Royal  Decree,  published  on  the  13th  of  April,  1S3-1 : — 

“  The  Gone'.*,!  Cortes  are  to  he  composed  of  two  Kstomcntns,  or  estates  ;  viz.,  the 
Proeercs,  or  Beers,  and  tin;  Proeura.lnres,  or  Deputies,  of  the  kingdom. 

“The  Proeercs  is  to  consist  of  the  archbishops  ami  bishops  of  Spain,  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  the  titulos  of  Castile,  of  men  illustrious  by  the  employment  they  have  held  as  mi¬ 
nisters,  ambassadors,  generals,  judges,  {fee.,  or  by"  their  previous  services  to  their  country; 
of  landed  proprietors  and  great  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  have  >n  annual  income 
of  70,000  reals,  mid  who  have  been  previously  deputies  of  the  kingdom;  of  public  teachers 
and  professors,  and  cultivators  of  science  and  literature,  who  have  acquired  celebrity,  and 
possess  an  annual  income  of  70,000  reals,  whether  derivable  from  private  property,  or  a 
salary  paid  by  the  state.  The  Proeercs  are  not  limited  in  number. 


*  In  the  Cortes  of  1812,  there 
members. 

'1  In:  degradation,  and,  in  fact,  enslav 


grandees  and  cedes' 


among  the  most  patriotic 


'the  degradation,  and,  in  fact,  enslavement  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  began  when  Philip  the 
Second  established  tin  Jiscnrinl  Attcudnnee,  at  Madrid,  as  the  metropolis,  in  the  most  inconvenient 
barren  portion  of  the  kingdom,  iiy  the  forms  of  the  court,  the  nobility  of  Spain  have,  ever  since, 
been  chained  to  Madrid,  while  their  estates  have  been  pinning  waste,  their  means  diminishing, 
their  minds  debased,  anil  enslaved  to  the  court,  ami  the  whole  country  declining  in  its  agriculture 
and  general  industry.  'I  lie  object  ol  the  court  has  always  been  to  maintain  a  broad  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  nobility  and  .'lie  people.  It  was  the  conviction  of  the  degrading  subjection  which  re¬ 
tained  them  at  Madrid,  Ur  from  their  estates,  and  in  comparative  poverty,  that,  induced  so  many  of 
the  nobility  to  join  the  liberals  of  1822.  The  corporations  of  the  Great  Orders  of  Knighthood, 
winch  have  long  enjoyed  vast  possessions  and  great  privileges,  consisted,  usually,  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility,  'i  lie  grandees,  who  live  on  i.Vir  estates,  rank  high  in  mind,  character,  and 


“  The  Estate  Procuradores  is  to  be  composed  of  persons  n><ely  chosen,  according-  to 
the  Jaw  of  elections. 

“  To  l)o  eligible,  a  deputy  must  be  a  native  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  son  of  Spanish 
parents;  thirty  years  old ;  have  an  annual  income  of  12,000  reals,  and  must  he  horn  in 
the  province  for" which  he  is  named,  or  must  liave  resided  in  it  at  least  two  years  previously 
to  his  election  ;  he  must  also  possess  within  the  province,  either  in  town  or  country,  pro¬ 
perty,  which  shall  produce  half  the  income  necessary  to  a  deputy.  Mo  proprietors,  whose 
estates  are  encumbered  with  mortgage,  arc  eligible. 

“  The  right  of  convoking,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  Cortes,  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  sovereign. 

“  The  Cortes  shall  not  have  the  right  of  deliberating  on  any  subject  which  shall  not  be 
expressly  submitted  to  their  examination  in  virtue  of  a  royal  decree.”* 

This  constitutional  form  of  government  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  was  replaced 
by  that  of  1837,  which  is  considered  as  now  in  force. 

CONSTITUTION  Of  THE  SPANISH  MONAUCIIV  I’KOCLAIMKD  IN  .M.AOI.UI)  ON  THU 
1GTII  OF  .1 U N K,  183/. 

'  Doxna  Isaiikiaa  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  in  her  royal  name,  and  during  her  minority,  the  queen  dowager  her  mother. 
Donna  Maria  Christina  de  bourbon,  regent  of  the  empire,  to  all  those  to  whom  these 
presents  may  come,  be  it  known,  that  the  Cortes-general  have  decreed  and  approved, 
and  that  AVo  in  due  form  have  accepted  the  same  as  follows  : — It.  being-  the  will  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  revise,  in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  the  political  constitution  promulgated  in  Cadiz 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1812,  the  Cortes-general  assembled  for-  this  purpose,  decree  and 
approve  the  following  constitution  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 

Aar.  1.  Spaniards  are — Ut.  All  persons  horn  in  the  Spanish  dominions.— 2d.  The 
children  of  Spaniards  though  horn  out  of  Spain. — .'Id.  Strangers  who  have  obtained  letters 
of  naturalization. — dth.  Those  persons  who,  without  letters  of  naturalization,  obtain  a.  right 
of  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain.  The  right  of  Spanish  citizenship  are 
forfeited  by  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country,  ;">d  by  accepting  employment,  under  any 
other  government,  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  of  Spain. 

II.  All  Spaniards  may  print  and  publish  their  thoughts  freely,  without,  a  previous  cen¬ 
sorship,  hut  subject  to  the  laws.  The  determination  of  ollonees  by  the  press  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  juries  empannelled  for  that  purpose. 

III.  Every  Spaniard  has  the  right  of  petitioning,  in  writing,  to  the  Cortes  and  King,  as 
the  laws  proscribe. 

IV.  The  same  code  of  laws  .shall  govern  in  til!  parts  of  the  monarchy,  and  in  (Item  shall 
he  recognised  by  all  .Spaniards  hut  one  right  in  common  trials  of  a  civil  or  criminal  nature. 

V.  All  Spaniards  are  eligible  to  public  oliices,  according  to  merit  and  capacity. 

VI.  Every  Spaniard  is  obliged  to  defend  the  country  with  arms  in  his  hands,  whenever 
lie  may  he  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  law,  and  to  contribute  according  to  his  abilities  to 
the  expenses  of  the  state. 

VII.  Mo  Spaniard  can  be  detained,  imprisoned,  or  taken  from  his  family,  nor  his  house 
entered,  excepting  in  those  cases  and  according  to  the  forms  determined  by  the  laws. 

VIII.  If  tlui  security  of  the  statu  require,  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  temporary 
suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
articles  tire  to  he  determined  by  the  law. 

IX.  Mo  Spaniard  can  he  prosecuted  or  sentenced,  except  by  a  judge  or  competent  tri¬ 
bunal,  in  conformity  with  laws  enacted,  anterior  to  the  commission  of  the  oll'enee,  and  in 
the  manner  laid  by  them. 

*  This  proviso  destroy.'  d  the  very  spirit  of  legislation,  and  has  already  produced  its  evils  and 
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X.  Tho  confiscation  of  pr"]vrtv  is  aKdishesl.  ami  no  Spaniard  is  to  bo  deprived  of  his 
property.  evoept  in  ass  justified  by  public  utility,  .uni  with  a  previous  indemnification  of 

XL  Tli-  tuition  is  obliges!  to  maintain  the  .public  worship  and  minister  of  the  catholic 
r\h_p,on  pr\i‘Vv-vd  bv  the  Spaniards. 

of  Til  It  .  ORTKS. 

XII.  The  power  of  enacting  laws  resides  in  the  Cortes,  in  eonjunetion  with  tl»e 

Kin-. 

XIII.  The  fortes  is  oomp'-ed  of  two  code-i'lativ  e  bodies,  opial  in  {silvers  —  the 
Smite  and  Congress  of  Deputies. 


XIV.  Tho  number  of  senators  shall  lv  espial  to  throe-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  deputies. 

XV.  I  he  'vtutors  me  np[vintcsl  bv  tbs'  kinir,  from  a  triple  list,  proposed  bv  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  s. u  h  province  who  ehvt  tho  deputies. 

XVI.  To  each  province  Ivlou^*  the  ri— lit  ot  proposing  a  number  of  senators,  propor- 

XVII.  To  lv  a  senator,  it  i*  i.e«vs..iiy  to  lv  a  Spaniard.  to  tv  forte  year*  of  a-v,  and 
t  V  lv  |s>..e..,sl  of  tho  income  and  other  ipuditioatioii.  defined  in  the  ebvtoral  law. 

■W  ill.  All  Spuiiard*  p'SMs-ol  of  these  ipialiticatiens  rn.iv  lv  pro|»"vd,  tor  the  office 
of  Senator,  in  anv  of  the  provinces  of  the  monii  -hi. 

XIX.  Kaoli  time  tint  then1  i-  a  evuer d  election  of  dejuities,  whether  in  oo  i*e.pteinv  of 
th.  ir  term  of  otlioe  bavin-  expired,  or  of  a  seniority .  to  lv  renewed,  til  ve .  i:>  >ri—  out  Ivin— 


the  throne,  arv  senator*  of 


XXI.  Kaeh  pnwitnv  shall  app'dit  imo  deputy.  at  least,  for  every  dt'.t 
{•  pulstion. 

XXII.  The  deputies  arv  ekvud  by  the  direct  lux-tip's!.  and  may  lv 

.'Alii.  T.1  lv  adspnty  it  is  invo—ary  to  lv  a  Spaniatvl.  in  the  Mvnl.tr 
completed  the  twentv  -tilth  \<ar.  audio  pi-ws,  all  the  ipialilieatiou.  |ur*onl 

XXIV.  Kierv  S|iai  lard  pi— o*sin-  those  tpiahtieation*.  may  bo  named  a 
ei  the  province*. 

\XV.  The  deputies  shall  lv  app'iutcd  for  three  year*. 


th)  Mud*  of  tho 

rv-ehvtol  indo- 

r  State,  to  have 
o  1  by  tbe  chv- 


ot  Tin:  mutiv;  vm>  t  utt-Tits  or  rm:  ooRTr». 

XXVI.  Tbe  forte-  are  to  a*.,  mble  *aeh  y ear.  It  is  the  n-ht  of  the  him:  bm-onvoko 

XXVII.  If  tho  kill-  should  omit  to  convoke  the  f  otto-  on  the  1*.  ot  December  in  any  one 

c-mln-ion  of  the  term  of  the  eon-rvs,  h-Ulm-  office  happs  ain-  to  occur  in  that  y  ear.  a 
uer  vl  ehs  ti.ui  for  the  nomination  ,,f  deputies  i-  to  commence  on  the  first  Nmid.iy  of  the 


\\VIII  t>n  the  demise  of  tho  frown,  or  on  tho  kin-  Ivin-  ineapseitated  to  -mini, 

\\IX.  Kaeh  of  the  e"-le_i  d.itu  o  I.  sin  s  i- to  f-tin  rules  lor  its  ow  n  internal  rvtrul.i- 
;i.  oid  to  -erntimro  the  U-ulitv  of  the  election,  and  the  ijualitieatixms  of  the  individuals 
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XXX.  The  congress  of  the  deputies  is  to  name  its  president,  vice-presideut.  and 
secretaries. 

XXXI.  In  each  legislature  the  king  shall  app'int.  from  amongst  the  tnetvvlvr*  of  the 
senate,  the  president  and  vice-president  of  that  Lsly.  the  latter  appointing  it#  own 
ssvretarie*. 

X  X  X 1 1.  The  king  shall  open  ami  conclude  the  fittings  of  the  Cortes  in  person  or  hy  hi# 
ministers. 

XXXlll.  One  of  the  legislative  kdies  cannot  be  convoked  for  business  without  the 
other  being  assembled  at  the  same  time,  except  in  the  ease  in  which  the  senate  sit »  in 
judgment  on  the  king's  ministers. 

XXXIV.  The  legislative  bodies  are  uot  to  deliberate  iu  conjunction,  or  in  tho  presence 
of  the  king. 

X X XV.  The  sessions  of  the  senate  ami  of  tho  congress  shall  be  public,  ami  only  in 
ea.es  requiring  reserve  e-an  private  sitting  K-  held. 

XXXVI.  Tho  king  and  each  of  tho  e\>- legislative  bodies  poissess  the  right  of  origiu- 


XXXVII,  Laws  relating  to  taxes  and  publi 
ngtess  of  deputies  ;  .ami  it"  altered  in  the  senate 


■  credit  shall  bo  presented  timt  t«'  tho 
outran-  to  the  fonn  in  which  tliov  luve 
the  roval  sanction  in  the  form  dv  unite!  v 


vii  .approved  by  the  eongn»,  they  are  to  receive  the  royal  sanction  in  tic 
vid.sl  on  hv  the  deputies. 

XXXVill.  The  revelations  of  each  of  the  legislative  kslios.  .arc  to  ! 
v  abve lute  plurality  of  votes  ;  |>.,t  iu  the  enactment  of  the  laws,  the  pi 
an  half  the  number  of  each  of  these  hsites  i<  m-eosvarv. 

XXXIX.  If  one  of  the  o'-legi.!  ttive  Indies  .h-mld  rvjivt  .any  project 
them,  or  if  Tin-  king  should  nfus-  it  his  'auction,  such  project  of  law 


XL  Besides  the  U-gi'l.ative  powers  which  the  Corto 
king,  the  following  faculties  bed  mg  to  them:  — l»f.  To 
•  litre  successor  to  the  throne,  from  the  regenev  or  ie>, 
eli.crve  the  constitution  ami  the  laws.  uMlv.  To  resolve 
or  of  right  with  rvs|vot  to  the  order  of  «uvves«iot>  to 


•op junction  with  the 
the  king,  the  imme- 


.led  judged  by  the  senators. 

XLl.  The  senators  and  tlcputics  ai 
presw-d  ami  vote's  given  hv  them,  in  tlte  t 
XLI1.  Seuat.  rs  and  ileputies  are  no 
session,  without  the  |vrmis.ieu  of  the  1 
t  ikon  iu  tlte  act  of  committing  tlagran 
th.  v  are  prosecuted  or  arrested  whd.t  ti 
intormation  to  their  respective  ist-legi'l ati 
X  1.1  II.  IVputies  ami  senators  who 

l  gher  ofrne’ot'the  same  kirn!,  commissi, 


irresponsible  ami  inviolable  ror  opinit 
li.xrgv*  of  their  duties, 
o  Is-  arrested  or  |  rvevsletl  against  iliu 
dative  hod,  to  which  tlu-v  uiov  Ivlong, 


.  and  is  not  suhj.-ct  to  rv-simn 


XI,\  The  jsvwer  of  executing  the 
all  nutters  winch  conduce  to  the  i 
the  s.eurvtv  of  the  slat,  'bread,  ill 


XLVI.  The  king 
Xl.VIl.  Be.,,!.' 
is'  the  foil -wing  ■ 


SPAIN. 


I  ONSlir'  TIOX 


SPAIN 
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LXI.  Ml  r-'iiniiiiiiil.'  or  ilijjxvutinn*  i-.m>l  In  tho  -ovotvioti,  *ha!l  tv  '■.otnxl  hv  the  tv- 
Havti'o  mii'htcr-  i  ami  no  public  functionary  i>  to  execute  such  on!cr>  it"  nos  thin  -i^uuil. 

LXll.  Tito  mini-tor'!  wav  he  «enator»  or  ihputic-.  ami  take  |  Art  i:i  (ho  iti-cn— ion-  of 
tho  two  looi-lati'C  N.*lio»;  hut  thov  an*  permittee!  So  \otc  in  that  Unix  onlv  to  which  thov 
U-Ivtisr. 

or  Till  JlI'tCtM. 


I.XIII.  To  tho  trihunah 
am!  criminal  oaov.  ami  with 


holon  -  tho  paw  or  to  apply  tho  law  in  oi\i! 
otlu-r  function'!  thin  tho-o  of  amt 


LX1V.  The  law- 
t  \  t  tl 
1  ll  t  l 

I  \\  I 

1AVI.  N,,,,.,-,. 


I.XVII.  J 

i..\  am. 


^  I. XIX.  In  .  ml.  p-Miimv 

I. XX.  I  'r  the  h.t.rm!  - 

coal  In  th,  i, , habitant-.  to 

I . X  X  I .  The  law  -hall  .1 


l.XXII.  Kaohx, 

I.XXI1I.  .No  u 

I.WIV.  A  -on: 
am!  f  r  m.-.m;  mom 

l.X.W  1 1  I  . 


i.xxvi  ti,o  r 

. .  |,, 

I.WV1I.  In  on 

h-i"-.-  !'  tl,.  -  fnv 


M  o 


.VtlT.  1.  Tho  I  in-  -hall  ilofmo  .ho  timo 
•men  ,1a-  '  f  olVouco.  an-  to  I,,  o-.ahl.-h,  I. 
II  The  i  r-nmc  No.. ml  tho  -ca-  -hall  U 
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The  Council  of  Ministers,  viz. — Tho  Minister  of  State  and  the  Interior.  Minuter  for 
Foreign  Atl'nirs,  Minuter  of  Justice,  Minuter  of  War,  Minister  of  Marine,  and  Minister  of 
Finances. 

The  Royal  Council  of  S/utin  anil  the  l/tilies. — Consisting  of  the  President,  who  is  Cap. 
tain-general  of  the  Army,  and  seven  Ihesidents  of  Sections ;  vii..  Foreign  Attains  Peace 
and  Justice,  War.  Interior,  Finances,  the  Indies,  and  the  Marine. 

The  municipal  administrations  of  all  the  towns  were  formerly  free  and  elective,  as  they 
have  continued  to  bo  in  lli<cay  and  Navarre.  The  heads  of  families  elected  the  alcalde,  or 
mayor,  and  the  rogidores,  or  aldermen.  The  alcalde,  as  president,  and  the  rc-gidores,  form 
the  town  council,  or  ayuntamiento.  The  members  were  renewed  or  re-elected,  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  custom.  The  alcalde  was  officially  a  political  .as  well  as  a  judicial 
fumtionary.  lie  received  all  orders  from  the  government,  and  with  the  rogidores  asM's-ed 
the  po.pte  in  their  »h.uv  of  public  contributions,  or  taxes,  regulated  the  jvolicc,  insja'ctesl  the 
institutions,  controlled  the  o\|ionditutv.  aiid  administcrvsl  the  communal  revenues  and  pro- 
jsertv.  The  crow n  afterwards  seized  the  right  of  appointing  the  alcalde  and  regidores;  and 
tiuallv  soid  those  offices,  which  often,  hv  purchase,  became  hercslitarv. 

i  he  villages  and  rural  districts  and  communes  have  nearlv  all  their  aneietvt  privileges, 
as  the  office  of  alcalde  not  being  an  object  of  much  power  or  pun,  remains  elective.*  From 
this  circumstance,  the  Spanish  |'ea.«ant  is.  as  is  well  known,  a  being  much  stijvrior  in  spirit, 
character,  and  np|varaucc  to  the  common  inhabitants  of  tho  town,.  When  the  pMsai.t  is. 
by  the  lure  of  gain,  tempted  to  Uv"ino  a  contrabandist,  ho  soon  forget,  his  virtues.  The 
tenner  have  known  little  of  desp>ti,m.  Their eura,  or  priest.  Is  a  sort  of  father  and  advi.er 
in  stvi.vl.  spiritual,  and  domestic  matters  among  them;  and  their  alcalde  is  one  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  their  own  choice. 

lilSCVV  AND  NAVAlUtA. 

Till:  provinces  of  l?i«oav  and  Navarra,  never  yielded  to  th*'  crown  their  old  laws,  cus¬ 
toms.  and  lucres.  The  French  system  of  centralisation,  which  lta«  been  -s'  hmg  emit,  ink d 
for  in  Madrid.  lia<  pattiallv  dcsln«vcsl  the  liln-rtie,  of  these  prv.vinces. 

lhseav.  or  propcrlv  speaking,  Vi-  av.v,  is  (he  general  name  for  the  three  .Risque  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Provineia*  Y.i»cong.ida*  ;  ami  woiipio*  the  north  of  >juin.  trom  the  Atlantie,  along 
tho  shores  of  the  Ikiv.  to  Nav  arra  and  tho  Pv  rctiov-.  i  lore  the  Va-eiicncc,  or  Collie  dial.vt 
is  still  spsketi.  Tlie  lvnd  is  better  cullivutcvh  the  rvvid-  far  better,  the  inns  mere  omilort- 
ahle  than  el-s'whcrv'  in  Spain,  the  country  is  studded  with  cottages  and  hamlets,  and  abounds 
with  water-mills. 

In  1.17-  a  new  charter,  roeapitiilaling  all  the  fueros  e  id  laws  of  the  country,  vvas 
granted  to  the  -euori  i  of  lu-eav  bv  ‘lie  Sei  or  lVm  dc.an  Nunes  de  l..vrvi,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  and  -wore  (o  tittrtv-soven  article-,  regulating  the  administrati-m  o|  justice, 
and  living  the  relation  Ivtwceu  the  ,ctior  and  the  po|  le.  1'h.vrlej  V.  oonfoircd  a  general 
code  lor  the  Itas.pie  Provinces, 

K.vcrv  pueblo,  village,  or  township,  in  Ili-eav  had  a  v.ito,  and  *smt  ap'dcradi's,  or  depu¬ 
ties,  to  the  jontas  geneniles,  or  legislature,  which  assembled  every  two  tears-  or  oltenor. 
round  the  toe  of  Guernica.  near  the  village  of  the  same  name. 

The  eortvgidor,  svndies,  and  p  niiam  itt  mom!>ors  take  their  places  on  a  Umch  under 
the  tree  ;  the  secretaries  verities!  the  writs  of  each  of  the  rvpse-oittative»  ;  and  then,  alt.  r  a 
short  prayer  they  adjourn  to  a  large  hall  in  a  neighbouring  convent,  in  which  ate  the  1  r- 
traits  of  the  lord,  of  Hiscav,  till  its  annexation  to  the  clown  of  Castile.  In  til''  -aert-tv  of 
the  adjoining  elmrvli  are  the  archives.  The  juntas  ,it  with  o|vn  ih*'r*,  and  no  one  i,  re- 
fuss-sl  admittance.  The  dc.-orum  of  tin  „>  assemblies,  ehieltv  of  nisties,  is  admit  able.  I'l  vy 
enact  i.iws  for  the  order  and  welfare  of  the  eountrv  ;  deliberate  on  all  messages  from  the 
king  ,  decide  on  the  reply  to  l«e  rotitmov!  ;  examiu..  the  account*,  vote  the  supplies,  and  elect 
the  officers  of  the  state— uanielv,  the  two  deputies,  the  rvgidorv*.  and  the  syndics,  who  ate 
generally  from  among  the  cliiot  jKs'pIe  of  the  txmntrv.  Tho  eorrogidor  is  appointed  by 

•  I'hc  eilirens  of  Madrid  are  admitted  bv  all  to  be  a  wretchevl  people  irt  pliv  »ical  vial  in  ial 
character  ,  while  the  mliabi'anls  of  the  provinces  are,  c-  neralb,  liaiik.  obliging,  and  hospitable. 
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the  King;  nml  hi'  ami  tlio  tum  eleputir*  ami  *vmlie*  **an.litute  the  p.  tmauenr  Reputation,  i.r 
the  a»lmini*tmti'o  ami  exex'uti'o  power,  whirl*  rr-hle*  at  liiiluo,  nml  ,i  tmliesal  eourt 

of  apjva!  from  tin-  hval  magi. irate*.  Kaeh  pinh! ■>  or  \ ill.tgo  him  it*  own  nle.ihio  or  ma- 
gi'tr.'te-,  appointe*!  hv  the  ay  nntamirntis  or  mimieipnl  eouueil  of  the  place.  whi.  h  .nlmini- 
jters  the  rv'euue*  ot  the  commune,  aiul  cntplnx*  thei  i  for  local  purpo*e*.  lay  ing  .ilti -rwarel* 
the  aevounts  InTerv  the  oorregiiior  or  hi*  lieutenant,  on  hi*  annual  '"it  lonml  the  eountr\. 
The  general  aoeount*  of  the  eountry  ate  nunle  out  hv  the  permanent  Reputation,  wlneli 
lay.*  them  before  tin*  neat  general  junta  examination. 

The  *upreme  tribunal  i*  that  of  the  .luei  Miner  ile  Yirvava,  "ho  i*  app.  ietiR  h\  (In¬ 
king,  ami  "  ln\  with  hi.*  oiRorv*  or  a"i't.int..  boh).  a  uietinet  court  in  the  e!.umeller\  of 
YnllaRnliR,  both  for  eriiniual  ami  eix  il  matter*.  The  muiic.  el  the  three  Ka-iiue  lYo'iuov* 
cannot  Iv  trim l  tx-fore  any  other  court. 

Hv  their  fuero*  the  peonlc  are  limit. il  to  pay  no  other  taxe*  to  the  -ox.  reign  hut  tln-.e 
they  (etui  to  their  former  Uih  ;  x ir. .  a  .mail  houv-tax,  a  »lut x  on  inn  wrought  in  tho  pro- 
xinee,  tithe**.  u|n,u  et  rtain  l.iml*.*  nml  a  ttih'ito  ft-  m  the  town*.  No  :  taxi-..  -itch  a* 
e\ri*o.  ciL'tom*.  stamps  lioenre-,  »\c..  exi.t  in  Hi  ea».  /■  or. -yu  <;..**/s  yov  no  i/nty  c«  in- 

there  i*  no 'hue  of  eu-'toui-hou-,  .  h,  the  Ibopa-  IVorime*  ati.nho  Viem  h  fn  ut-.ct*; 

law,  allowed  to  U-  gurri.-omR  in  the  lountix,  anil  the  |  imimc*  fuiiu-h  i.o  intuit,  to  tin- 
royal  army.  Hi*oux  ha*  aiw  :n  .  .applied  tho  Spani-h  uaxx  w  it  1 1  n-im.  rou*  i .  ■hintei -r».  w  ln> 
were  reckoned  among  the  K-t  ~i  nine  u  of  Spain.  In  ,'oe.e<|Uei  i  e  i  f  all  thi.,  there  ate  u  ' 
royal  eitlie-e**  of  ailmini.tration  in  lti»eax,  exeept  tliat  of  the  courier*  or  mail.. 

In  lSL’0  there  "il*  ap]'**iute*l  a  laptain-gvnetnl  or  military  ehief,  iv-ulmg  at  Si,n  Se¬ 
bastian.  Hi*  jurisdiction  in  military  matter*  i>  onoiih  retl  to  e-vtcml  nur  all  the  lla-ipa- 
lYoxiinv*. 

The  go'emment  of  Mailtiil  ha*  al.o  em]eavonn'<l  to  exteml  it*  ixtit  1  .•  -r i t x  o\e-r  all  tlu- 
affair*  ot  the.e  pro' iuev*.  ami  to  nhi iilge  their  am  ient  pri'i’cgi..  Tin  .o  nit,  n  j  t.  at  irn- 
tneliiation  formed  a  Innling  eau-e  of  their  .aRlnrrtnv  to  the  ean.e  of  Pon  I'.ulo*.  The 
lhi,.,.te-s  in  fuel,  Mie'e-d  the'  "ere  lighting  for  then-  I  K-.ti, .. 

The  *.-e, -reign  Ix-ar*  the'tltloof  Sen-  r.  or  I,.  r,|  ,  f  Hi-.av;  am!  -  he  i  ox  .,1  ,1,  .patch,-* 
forwarded  to  the  ,tate*.  ate  .uh!re~.4  'To  n,x  x.r,  mR-l.-'aid  mix  l.u.'al  S  m-rio  ,-f 


tiiii*piu-i*vt  ami  Ala' a  a 
junta,  ami  im  nnm  tin- 
lini-pii.-emi  i.  ih\i,!e<l  i" 
"hie),  -emi.  a  j  r  ,lrt 
one  of  w  Inch  h.l.l.  tl:.-  ex, 
RehUtat,  or.  all  g,-,.,  ,al  at 
title  of  eorngi.I.T.  "In*  pn 
betwe-e-n  the  eroi'n  ami  the  I 
The  ale.th!  i  t 

Ap-al*.  mav  1*  ,  >  tl 

Ah-.'a.  at  the  puhhr  e\p.  n.e 
A  la'. e  ha*.  ty  \  tt 

apmlerail...  i  ileput'  l  t>i  tlie 


tpevilnll.i.  ami  o 
junta,  which  tin 
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•  The  clergy  of  lh*eay  luio  .null  inceni,  .  .  the  n.liol  .il.e  A',  lot  of  /..„.,r,o.n  i  la . . 
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xp'slor-ad-'t.  general,  for  three  wan.  Ho  i<  military  rhicf,  *U|w>riivr  justice,  executes  nil  (In' 
tx-giilatiom  of  tho  junta,  communicates  \>ith  tl*e  crow n,  and  pra-sides  without  tuning  a 
xotx\  o»or  tho  junta. 

Kvvrv  community,  or  lierm.md.xil.  elects  in  ro'|-ooti\o  alcalde,  for  unc  \ oar,  Alanv.  by 
it-  ohartor.  grants!  l>v  A  loom,  in  ldo'J.’  i-.uuiot  bo  taxexl  hy  tho  crown  ;  thev,  hoxxexer, 
nro  liable  to  tho  tiuo  of  a  bout  1-txV.  |s-r  animni. 

Navarra.  loss  privileged  than  the  Ra»,pu'  proximv*,  still  retains  her  separate  .vlmiui- 
•tration.  ami  fuor»«.  Tho  Corti-s,  or  legislative  assemble.  consists  of  it  Iiruos  (states') — six., 
tho  noble*,  clergy,  and  univetsidados  (  It)  or  muuici|vuline*- 

Tho  Cortes  diet  from  tho  three  estates  a  |veruvnieul  deputation.  to  protect  the 
p'neral  interests,  maintain  the  ob'ervanee  of  tits'  laws,  lav  on,  nr  rvmov e  taxi's,  \c. 

Tile  xiieroy,  who,  on  taking  olVioe.  o ears  to  maintain  the  privilege*  of  Navarra,  ami 
convokes  the  t  'ort,*.  hv  cuitom.  anmiallv.  hut  for  several  years  jvast  not  so  fretpionllv. 

The  Ceusijn  Heal  t  Roval  Supremo  Court )  sits  at  I’anipoluun  ;  its  judges  are  ap]>oint"d 
he  the  kmg. 

The  aleahivs  orvluinri***  are  ap)*'intod  hv  the  av  untamiontos  ;  and  tho  natives  are' tn»< 
sullied  to  apjwar  before  am  trihimal  out  of  Navarra. 

Navarra  does  not  pav  the  Imniensome  pnv.n  ial  taxi's  of  Spain,  hut  i<  subject  to  thv' 
rvntas  gem-rales. —  vir  .  customs,  stamps,  royal  mouoi'dic*  of  pm|»>wiler,  salt,  tnUiexs,.  do., 
ami  also  an  annual  .amount,  or  lino,  in  lion  of  the  provincial  taxes.  from  those  tho 
Itasipio  provitues  are  tree,  Tho  laws  of  Navarra  ate  matrix  similar  to  those  of 
Arapui. 

J  t  ■  I  *  1 C  t  A  1 1 1  AM*  IAWS  Ot  SI'AIS. 

Snjirmir  or  L'  .  '/ol  (u.'ir.'i.  rir.  —  1.  The  Ro\a!  Chaiicvrv  of  Viilhdolid.  which  hears 
,al-o  appeal,  iu  civil  and  eiiiuiu.d  matters,  for  fu-.nl  judgment  from  Ivis-ax.  2.  The  Ixovat 
I  h.iiinrv  Ol  Cirvtuda.  b.  The  Koval  Council  of  C  astile  ;  I.  Navarra.  *it<  at  I’aiupeluna. 
o.  The  Koval  Audience*  of  Cialliela,  'it  at  Santiago  ;  ti.  Asturias,  at  Ovievlo;  7.  K' t le¬ 
nt  ad  ura.  at  Caevifs;  S.  Aragon,  at  Sanigo-sa  ;  ‘I.  Valencia,  at  Valencia;  Id.  Catalonia, 
at  Uarxeloua  ;  II.  Majorca,  at  Palma;  and  I'J.  The  Canaries,  at  l.:.*  Palmas. 

There  are  utulcr  these  judicial  iliv i>t,<tcs  l(id  oot  rvgidnrias,  or  *ei»t*  of  eorrvgidorias 
( magistrates  or  judge*  i  ;  of  w  hich  1-ii  ap|<erta*us  to  Castile  and  o!>  to  Atagvuu  Tho 
ah-oldis.  majors  .no  subordinate  to  t lie  cnrrvgidorcs  ;  tho  rvgidoros  ato  aldermou,  or  uivm- 
U  r«  of  tho  numicipal  isnnicils.  Ateuhh-s  ordimsrios.  are  tho  inaxors  of  >mall  towns  ami 
villages,  Tho  algv.txil  is  a  constable.  baihtV,  or  Imissior.  Tho  iriguirtl  may  or  is  again  a 
high  ntlievr,  neat  lx  i  ort, -'ponding  with  high  -hcnlf  in  ting  land,  ami  at  the  roval 
audience.  ofton  a  nobleman. 

Tho  laws  and  osl">  ot  Spain  consist  cliiellx  of  — 

1st.  t  ho  Fnoro  ,lu*go,  chiolly  an  abridgmout  of  the  Tlmodosian  evsle,  origitullx  pro- 

vvhicli  ha'.  Irom  tuuo  to  timo,'  lu  ll  mldoil  numerous  other  laws. 

The  Lev  dc  las  si, go  Part,,!.,-,  is  m-wtlv  form. si  of  Homan.  Ciotliic.  and  canon 

laws. 

oil,  Orvlotiamiouta  Kcnl.  i-  the  lav,  or  vsste  of  lYrdinand  and  Isabella  for  Ca-t,te. 

■tlh.  I  hr-  finis'  Ke.il.  or  the  C,sle  of  Aragon,  iv  a  cvtiipomtdnf  Run  ill  ami  Ciothio 

nth  Tl  e  Vi',i-.mii|  K,  eopilacion.  or  m.sicrn  cstc,  vihieli  onjovs  ahnost  Mipremo  nutlio- 

ritv  .  coil-i-ts  ol  the  ov:i-i.  .Hal  roval  edicts. 

'  Tito  whole  vs, Ho  . flaws,' torn  a  vast  incongruous  b.sly ,  admitting  of  every  possible 

The  Homan  law  i,  not  allow, si  to  Is-  authority  in  Spain  ;  and  the  old  laws  of  Castile, 
except  to  the  Justinian  Paudeet',  a-  incompatible  with  liberty. 

*  i‘hmioi  *  tho  Charter  ol  Ah'tun,  the  J  tint  %  o!  Ahna  |(V'i,'ui,wi  «/<■/  tie 

otlhe  nobles,  AVi*m  hombrft  tjjrntn  ),  tiuvl  lit**  der^v.  Kvvu  the  lain*  li*vi  scats 
ut  t t»v  Junta.  The  Hi«hop  v  I  ( 'al.ilturtu  prcsidcvl. 
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Nearly  all  authority  sgTvv  in  stating,  tlmt  the  administration  of  justice  is  tedious  and 
corrupt.  The  mere  forms  of  the  court*  lesoiuble  tho-o  of  tho  F.ugh-h  i'\clnspn-r  ami  dun¬ 
ce  rv ;  luit  the  laws  are  so  wntradiotorv  ami  voluminous.  as  to  allow  tin-  tallest  -cope  to  tho 
chicanery  of  the  AVeriAunu,  the  functionary  who  acts  tho  part  of  solicitor,  notary,  regis¬ 
trar,  amt  attorney,  ami  forms  the  onl\  ou-vluun  l.otw  «s*u  the  client  ami  the  adv  mate  ami 
judge,  tu  civil  raws,  plaint  ill's  ami  vlolendalits  are  usually  ruined  by  the  delay.  In  po¬ 
litical  eases,  tho  prosecutions  again  are  summary. 

Tim  judges  the  bar,  tuid  IvJonbnnos,  are  alt;  however,  averse  to  reform  : — the  courts 
of  (irvimda.  V  alladolid.  Kuvole.ua,  and  Santiago,  are  said  to  lie  so  corrupt,  that  tlwir 
divisions  are  in  most  eases  referred  to  tho  supremo  ,>>mt  at  Madrid.  All  the  courts  an* 
quite  i(ute|H*ndent  of  government.  which  should,  as  in  Knglam).  )v  eon-ideivd  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  |s**'jde.  The  number  of  capita)  crimes,  as  states)  bv  1  >r.  la  are  ami  other 
autlKuities,  ap]H*ar  incredible. 

It  is  complained  of  th.it  there  is  a  dangerous  prv|*ondcmnoc  of  laws  cm  in  tho  Unr/rs, 

thoso  m*t  habituated  to  public  speaking.—  See  I-a  Ik'rvio,  Dr.  Faun*.  Cook's  Spain,  inglis, 
J. meet  idles.  \c. 


CI1APTKH  IV. 

Spanish  utr.vms  of  rovMFnrK  \\r>  vtt  unt;u.v 

Several.  treaties  of  peace,  commerce,  ami  navigation  have  heoti  ratified  be¬ 
tween  Kngland  and  Spam.  They  are  all  sull,  tic  jure,  m  force,  hut  </e  /m-fo,  are 
almost  completely  unohserved  hy  the  -Spanish  authorities. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce,  between  (treat  llritain  ami 
Sjvnin,  signed  at  Madrid,  Kith  c.Md)  May,  1GG7,  consists  of  .">0  articles,  ami 
contains  several  which  stipulate  for  the  security  of  the  trade,  persons,  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  respective  subjects  of  both  countries.  It  confirms,  also  hy  article 
AJw,  the  cedillas  of  privileges  granted  Ivy  the  King  of  Spain  on  the  li»th  of 
March  ami  k’Gth  of  June,  lGlo.to  the  Knglisli  residing  at  Cadiz,  Sevilla.  Malaga, 
and  St.  Luear. 

The  treaty  of  the  Sth  i  l''tlD  o'  July,  lt»7<h  signed  at  Madrid,  cont’rins  all 
the  clauses  in  full  of  the  treaty  of  )Gf>7,  and  contains  further  clauses  and  stipu¬ 
lations  tor  commercial  society.  The  two  treaties  signed  at  L’treeht,  on  the 
1.1th  of  July,  and  IHh  of  December,  1711,  between  Croat  Britain,  renew  also 
the  former  treaties  and  eedulas.  To  these  treaties,  there  is  a  ihu-hmitory  article 
appended,  signed  hy  Queen  Anne. 

The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  ami  Spain,  signed  at  Madrid,  1  ltli  «  f  De¬ 
cember,  1  7  1 3,  confirms  in  full  all  the  foregoing  treaties  and  eedulas.  excepting 
the  3d,  5th.  and  sth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  declaration  signed  hy  Queen  Anne. 

The  treaty  lietwccn  Crvat  Britain,  Spain,  ami  Franco,  signed  at  Seville,  ‘Jth 


SPAIN. 


u.m; 

nf  November.  1 7-‘.>,  contains,  with  its  separate  details,  n  further  confirmation  of 
ail  the  foregoing  treaties.  See,,  ami  some  additional  privileges. 

'IT, e  treaty,  signed  at  .Madrid,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1 ' 50,  stipulated  for 
ciptal  duties  to  he  paid  hy  Spanish,  and  he  British  subjects  jtt  Spain. 

By  the  dctinilive  treaty  of  peace,  between  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Spain, 
signed  at  Pans,  loth  of  February,  17*>.!>  all  preiious  treaties  are  continued. 

The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  ami  Spain,  signed  at  Versailles,  -id  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  17"h  confirms  the  foregoing  treaties,  and  defines  the  privilege  extended 
to  British  subjects  of  cutting  logwood  in  Honduras. 

The  treaty  between  (treat  Britain,  signed  at  London,  the  Uth  of  July,  I7st>. 
defines  further  the  British  privileges  ami  limits  in  Honduras,  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  .Mostputo  Shore  by  F.ngl.md.  The  convention  between  (treat  Britain  and 
Spain,  signed  at  the  Feeurial,  the  -db  of  October,  17110,  provides  for  the  settle* 
incut  of  tiie  boundaries  between  the  British  and  Spanish  dominions  in  America. 
This  convention  may  be  considered  obsolete  since  t lie  independence  of  the 
I’liited  States  of  North  America. 

By  an  additional  article  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  signul  at  London,  14th  of 
January.  Imi'.i,  it  is  provided  that  mutual  facilities  he  granted  to  the  commerce 
of  both  countries.  The  additional  articles  to  the  treaty,  signed  av  Madrid,  5th 
of  Julv,  l  si  i,  stipulate  that  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
shall  be  admitted  upon  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  existed  previously  to 
the  vear  l  7 11( *,  ami  rates  and  eonlirms  all  treaties  which  nt  that  period  subsisted 
between  the  two  nations. 

The-o  numer.ius  treaties  are,  J  •  ?«»,-.  as  fully  in  fmee  as  any  nf  those  which 
wo  eo  isuler  are  to  1  e  nmst  solemnly  ami  rigidly  observed,  and  as  they  arc  far  too 
long  to  insert  at  full  length,  we  have  extracted  from  lliem  all  the  arttcL's,  dc* 
derations,  and  cedillas,  winch  proii.d  for  the  commerce  and  navigation  bctwv’n 
ti.e  British  and  Spanish  dominions;  vi;... 


of  Peace  and  Friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Signed  at 
Madrid,  loth  t'J.bl)  of  May.  I  (HI  7  •  * 


,v,71  Lid  . 
\  1 
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*gTs.-cd  and  concluded,  that  table*  and  lists  shall  be  put  up  at  the  doors  of  the  custom* 
hou-.es  ami  registries  of  all  the  cities,  villages,  and  towns  ot,  or  app-rtaining  to,  otto  or  tho 
other  king,  where  such  rights  and  evci.-es  or  custom*  are  usually  |«ai.l ;  tn  which,  how 
much.  And  of  vvh.at  quality,  such  rights,  custom*,  subsidies,  and  payments,  either  to  the 
king*  or  anv  tho  afore-aid  officer*  are  allowed,  shall  lv  put  down  in  writing,  declaring  as 
well  the  N|<ecic*  of  what  is  imported,  a*  w hat  is  turned  out.  And  if  any  officer,  ot  any 
other  in  lm  name.  upm  any  pretence  wkitsoevcr,  in  puhlic  or  secret,  directly  or  indirectly, 
shall  a>k  or  revise  ot  any  merchant  or  other  p-rsou  raspoe'isely,  any  sum  of  money  or 
other  t hi ni«.  hv  the  name  of  right,  due,  -tiputd,  allowance,  or  rs-compen**'  ( though  it  be  by 
the  w:\vot  voluntary  doiiatisek  more  or  otherwise  than  aforesaid,  the  said  officer  or  his 
deputy  ls-iug  in  such  mantter  guilty,  and  convicted  1st* fore  a  comp-tout  judge  in  the  country 
'‘■here  the  crime  is  committed,  dull  bo  put  in  pri*on  for  three  month*,  and  shall  pay  thrice 
the  value  of  the  thing  so  received,  of  w  Inch  the  half  dull  Is?  for  the  king  of  the  country 
when,  the  crime  i*  committed,  and  the  other  half  for  the  denunciator,  for  the  whi-h  he  may 
sue  hi*  right  In-fore  any  oom|vtoiit  judge  of  the  cs'nntrv  where  it  shall  happen. 

V  1 1.  'Hut  it  dull  bo  lawful  fur  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  to  bring  out. 
and  carry  in’o  ripaiu.  and  all  or  auv  lands  and  dominion*  of  the  King  of  Spain  (where 
heretofore  they  Live  u*od  trade  and  vs'mnu'reeV.  and  trade  there  ssith  all  kind*  of  mer- 
ekutdiiv,  chubs,  manufactures  and  tiling,  of  tho  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture*,  go.*!*,  fruits,  a.ol  kinds  of  the  i-lamU,  towns,  and  plantations  to  him  appertain¬ 
ing,  and  what  shall  have  Ivon  L, right  hy  Kngli-h  factors  on  this  ride,  or  farther  on  tho 
oilier  side  of  the  Cape  of  liurna  A'sjieruwfd.  without  being  enforced  to  declare  to  whom, 
or  for  what  pries-  they  sell  their  -aid  merchandise  ami  provisions',  or  being  molested  for  tho 
error*  of  tho  masters  of  the  ships,  or  others,  in  the  entry  of  the  go>ul<,  and  at  their  pleasure 
to  return  again  out  of  tho  dominion*  of  the  King  of  Spain,  ssith  all,  or  anv  good*,  estates, 
and  morvliamlire,  to  any  of  the  territories,  islands,  dominion*,  and  countries  of  the  King  of 
luigland,  or  to  uns  other  place,  piling  tho  rights  and  tributes  mentionesl  in  the  antoos-slent 
chapters;  and  the  r.  -t  ot  all  their  lading  which  i*  not  brought  to  laud,  thev  may  detain, 
keep  and  carry  awav  in  thei.-  -aid  >lii[i  or  ship*.  vessel  or  vessel*,  again,  without  paving  anv 
right  or  imp'-ition  whatsoe'er  for  it.  as  if  therewith  tlu-v  had  never  been  within  anv  buy  or 
p>rt  of  the  Catholic  King.  And  all  the  estates,  merclutidite.  ship.*,  or  other  vessel*, 

with  any  things  introdmvd  into  the  dominion*  or  places  of  the  crown  of  Grout  Uritaiu  as 
prijc*.  and  judged  for  such  in  tho  -aid  dominion*  and  places,  shall  l»e  taken  for  good*  and 
tnervh indue  of  Great  Britain,  comprehended  so  In  the  intention  of  this  article. 

VI II.  That  the  subjects  and  s.— el<  of  the  mat  Serene  King  of  Great  Britain  iuav 
bring  and  carry  to  alt  and  singular  the  dominion*  of  the  King  of  Spain,  anv  fruit*  and  com¬ 
modities  of  the  Hast  Indies,  it  appearing  by  testimony  of  the  IX'pulies  ot  the  blast  India 
t '.unpins  in  I.omlon.  that  thev  arc  ot’.  or  Itavo  com.-  from  the  hlngli-h  cotmuc*ts,  jnauta- 
tiou*  nr  factories,  with  like  privilege,  and  aeeortling  tu  what  i*  allowed  to  the  subject. <  of 
tliu  I  uited  Province*  hv  the  Hovul  Ch/m/im  of  (im/nmind,i,  bearing  date  the  -’Till  of 
June  and  the  Hd  of  July.  ltltvlj.  and  publish.*!  on  the  dlHh  of  Juno  and  1th  of  July  the  same 
sear.  And  for  what  may  concern  both  the  Indie*,  and  anv  other  parts  w  liatsoev  or.  the 
en.wn  of  Spain  doth  grant  to  the  Kiug  of  Great  Britain  and  lii*  subjects,  all  that  is  granted 
to  the  l  nit.d  States  of  the  lows'  Countries  and  their  subjects  in  their  Treats-  of  Munster, 
It.  I*,  punt  tor  p.int,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  if  the  same  s.erv  herein  pirti.-'il.srls' 
insert**!,  the  -aim-  rule*  being  to  U-  ols**-rs.*l  w hereunto  the  -nbeets  of  the  said  l  nited 
State*  ars-  obliged.  and  mutual  offices  of  friend-hip  to  be  p-rtortued  from  one  side  to  the 

IX.  That  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  trading.  Inlying,  and  selling  in 
anv  of  the  kingdom.,  government*,  i-lattds,  p-rt*.  or  territories  of  the  said  King  of  Spiiri, 
shall  It  tie.  u-c,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  imtuimitie*  which  the  said  kiug  Lull 
grant. *1  and  continued  to  the  Kngli-li  merchant.*  that  reside  in  Andalusia,  hv  his  royal 
(  Vi htl'U  or  orders,  dated  the  ilhli  day  of  M.irvh,  the  -’tith  day  of  June,  and  the  !)th  day  of 
Novcmlvr.  I  <'(->.  Ill*  Catholic  Majesty  bv  th.-se  presents  rs-confirming  the  same  as  a  part 
of  this  treaty  between  the  two  erown*.  And  to  the  end  that  it  bo  manifest  to  ail,  it  i« 
is-ii-euti'd.  tliat  the  ‘aid  schedule  t as  to  the  whole  sulsstanee  thercofl  bt-  jaissed  Mid  trails- 
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fonvd  to  the  bo*lv  of  the  present  articles  in  tin*  name  and  favour  of  ill  and  singular  the 
subjects  of  the  King  ot’lirvat  Britain,  residing  and  trading  in  any  places  u  hatsoevcr  within 
his  Catholic  Majesty's  dominions. 

X.  That  the  sliijss,  or  any  other  vosss'U  that  shall  belong  to  the  King  of  Croat 
Britain,  or  his  subj.x-ts  navigating  intv*  the  Kinsj  of  Sjuiu's  dominion-,  or  any  of  his 
jNirts  shall  tiot  be  visited  by  the  judges  of  contrnkvnd,  or  bv  any  other  otlioor  or  [vr-on. 
bv  his  own.  **r  by  any  other  authority  ;  nor  shall  any  soldiers,  armed  men.  or  other 
otlicvrs  or  pcrwms,  l*e  put  on  board  unv  of  the  said  shins  or  *  esse Is  ;  nor  shall  the  oflioers 
of  the  ea*toni-houM“  of  the  one  or  the  other  |*arty,  search  in  ttnv  vessels  or  ships  Ivclonging 
to  the  jveoj.de  of  the  one  or  the  other,  which  shall  enter  into  t'lieir  regions.  dnmiuioti-,  or 
respective  jx>rts,  until  their  said  shijvs  or  vessels  are  unladen,  or  until  they  have  carried  on 
shore  all  the  lading  and  merchandize  which  they  deelarv'  thev  resolve  to  disembark  in  she 
said  jvort  ;  nor  shall  the  captain,  master,  or  any  other  of  the  eo«i|*any  of  the  said  -hip#  l*e 
imprisoned,  or  they  or  (hear  lvowts  detained  oi>  -borv  :  but  in  the  interim,  olHect--  of  the 
custom-house  may  be  put  on  U*ard  the  said  vessels  or  shijvs,  »o  thev  exceed  not  the  num¬ 
ber  of  three  for  each  »ni|*,  to  see  that  no  gvsxls  or  merchandise  be  landevl  os.it  of  the  -aid 
shijis  or  vessels,  without  |*ayiug  such  dutios  as  by  these  articles  cither  jvartv  i>  i  htlgvxt  to 
j*av  ;  which  -slid  officers  are  to  lx>  without  any  clmrgo  to  the  ship  or  ship-.  , or 
vessel:,  their  commanders,  mariners,  ewiiijvanv,  merchants,  factors,  or  proprietors.  And 
when  it  Ituppciis  that  the  master  or  owner  of  any  ship  sliall  declare  the  whole  Ivlmo  of 
his  said  'hip  is  to  l*c  discharged  in  any  |vort.  the  ontrv  of  the  -Aid  lading;  -hall  be  made  in 
the  custom-house  after  the  u-uol  manner ;  and  if.  alter  t lie  entry  made,  any  other  g»x Is 
be  found  in  the  said  -hip  or  shijvs,  more  than  wliat  are  oontaimxf  in  the  said  ontrv,  my  At 
irorktry  days  shall  he  alloiced  them  oh  which  I  Art/  utuy  icorA  t  ichieh  shall  In  rrekoued 
fra> a  the  tint/  /Arv  hetjn n  to  unhide)  to  tAe  end  that  the  caneealeil  yt s - is  /«<ty  hr  enlend, 
and  the  confiscation  of  them  prerentrd  :  mid  m  ease  that  in  tAe  time  limited.  tAe  entr-j  or 
manifestation  of  them  shall  mt  Alice  hern  made,  then  sttcA  fuirtieular  i/muls  only,  u-Ateh 
shall  he  found,  as  ofoirsiiid.  though  the  unladiny  be  not  jinishetl.  shall  In-  confiscatixl. 
ami  not  tiny  other ;  nor  shall  other  trouble  In'  yic <•«,  or  foimsAment  infiti  tiii  on  the  mer¬ 
chant  or,  owner  of  the  ship;  and  when  the  ships  or  vessels  arc  rx  laden,  they  units  hare 
frerthon  to  yo  out  attain.' 

XI.  that  the  -hip  or  shijvs  n|>|*ertairiuig  to  the  one  or  the  other  line,  or  to  their 
rosjxx-tive  jvcoplc  and  subjects,  that  -liall  enter  into  any  jvort',  lands,  or  dominions  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  shall  di-charge  any  |*nrt  of  their  gvxxls  ami  merclvandizc?  in  aitv 
[x>rt  or  haven,  being  consigned  with  the  rest  .to  other  places  within  or  without  the  -aid 
dominions  shall  not  he  ofdiyid  to  my  is  ter  or  /nip  the  rights  of  am/  it  A,  r  yoxuls  or  mrr- 
cAnndtze,  than  of' that  ichieh  thru  shall  unlade  in  the  said  jmrt  or  Aurr/i,  nor  U:  con¬ 
strained  to  give  bond  for  the  go-xl-  they  shall  carry  to  other  places  nor  any  other  -evuritv 
it  it  lx-  not  in  ease  of  felony,  debt,  t reason,  or  other  capital  crime. 

XII.  Whereas  the  otic  moiety  of  the  custom  of  all  foreign  go«xl»  and  merchandizes 
imjximx]  into  Kngland,  is  allowed  atnl  rvlnnuxl  Uicl  to  the  importer,  if  the  said  good-  to 
exported  out  of  the  said  kingdom  within  twelve  mouths . aider  the  first  landing.  ujsm  oatii 
made  that  they  are  the  same  pxxls  which  [>aid  custom  inwarvl-.  and  that  if  thev  lx-  not 
rexhijijicd  within  the  -aid  twelve  months,  yet  they  ttiav  at  all  times  be  evjxvrtvx]  without 
levying;  any  custom  or  duty  outwards  :  it  i-  therefore  at; rood,  tiut  if  ,inv  the  subjects  ef  the 
Kiuc  of  lireat  Britain  shall  herv-alter  land  any  gvxxl-  or  meryhandiie.  of  what  growth  nr 
nature  soever  thev  be.,  in  any  of  the  port-  of  hi»  Catholic  Majesty,  and  hn run/  entered 
them,  and  fund  the  custom  ichieh  Ay  this  treaty  out /ht  to  he  fund,  and  shall  at h  rivarxis 
desire  to  transport  them,  or  any  /tart  of  them,  to  any  other  plus-  whatwwer,  for  a  Utter 
market,  it  shall  and  may  he  hncful  for  him  or  them  so  to  do  f  reely,  without  fuii/m,;  or 
briny  drmandetl  any  other  custom  or  duty  at  all  for  the  same,  he  or  thev  makiui;  oath, 
if  rvsjuirvxl  thervuuto,  that  they  arc  the  same  psxl-  ior  w  Inch  custom  was"  [uid  at  their 
Lending;  :  and  in  case  that  the  subjects,  jxx'jde.  and  inhabitants  of  the  dominions  of  either 
[art  shall  unlade,  or  have  in  any  city,  town,  or  village  respectively,  any  pxxls,  u.ervhau- 

•  All  the  stipulations  jirinnrd  in  italics  have,  with  mam  others,  beat  completely  violated  bv 
Sjvain  since  IbU,  and  esjvsxially  during  late  years. 
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di*e*.  fruit*.  or  e-tato-,  and  have  jviitl  the  custom*  due.  neconline  to  w  hat  hath  been  de¬ 
clared.  and  after  that.  n  *t  Kin.;  ah!.*  to  put  them  oil*.  -hull  rvdve  t->  remit  thorn  to  <01110 
other  eitv.  town,  or  v  iliac**  "f  1 1***  -aid  d- >miui- m-,  thev  m.iv  not  otilv  do  it  without 
difficulty  or  iiiroli;ii«  iir,  and  without  [living  other  ti^ht*  than  what  won*  due  at  their 
entry,  hut  lihew i-e  the  eu.t.»m  or  rrcht-  -hall  m»t  In*  paid  acuiu  in  any  other  part  of  the 
slid  dominion*.  hnn^in^  certificate-  from  the  otheer-  of  the  eu-tom-hou-e.  that  thov  wen* 
paid  l*of**rt'  in  the  tine  form.  And  the  chief  farmer*  and  commi—ioncr*  i'f  the  Ivin vT  4>l 
Spain*'*  rent-*  in  all  place*.  or  -ome  other  officer  or  otVnvrs  to  In'  app'intid  for  that  pur¬ 
ple,  ••hall  at  all  time*  jvnuit  and  -niTer  the  tsnn-p'rtation  of  nil  -ueh  ^xkI-  and  nier- 
chaudixe-  from  place  to  place,  an«l  *^i\e  Mirth  ient  certificate  to  the  owner*  thircof,  or  their 
a— i^i-,  of  their  bavin:;  paid  their  eu-toei  at  th*  ir  tir-t  landing,  whereby  thev  mnv  he 
carri**d  to  and  landed  at  anv  other  port  or  place  of  the  <.11*1  jut  i-divtion,  free  from  all 
Julio-  or  impediment-  whut-*v\cr,  a*  a  fore- a  id.  -avini;  alwav-  the  ri-ht  of  anv  third 

XIII.  That  it  drill  Ik*  lawful  for  the  -hip-  Kdoimint;  f  >  the  -ubnvt-  of  the  one  or  the 
Other  hin£.  to  anchor  in  th**  r** td-  or  h u\ -  »  t  »ither.  without  U-in^  eon-lrAi*.«*d  to  enter 
into  p>rt  ;  and  in  i.k  thev  mav  K*  me*  --itut*  1  to  outer  thereinto,  either  hv  di-tre-<  ot 
weather,  far  of  enenfe-.  pirate-,  **r  anv  other  rut  i  !•  nr .  in  e.i-e  the  -aid  diip-  he  not 

clear  pro  >f,  -hull  nor  b‘tpi.--!  it  diall  K*  lawful  l>u  th*1  -aid  -uhpvt-  n»  return 

to  -ca  fr.  elv  w  hen  tltev  pici-e  with  timer  -hip-  mid  ^"’d-,  -*»  a-  tlie\  do  n*  t  l  r<  uk  hulk,  or 
c  pwr  am  tiling  to  **ale  ;  and  that  when  thev  ea-t  anchor,  cr)  riiUr  tie-  put-  at<  rc-rtid. 
thev  Iv  not  u»oh--t»d  or  v*-ited  ;  and  it  -hall  -utlice.  that  in  tin-  e:i-e  thev  -how  their 
pA.*up»rt-*»r  -eapupr-,  wliieh  Kdie.;  -ecu  hv  the  rv-pvtive  officers  of  either  hinj;,  the  -aid 
j*hi|H  -lull  return  Ireeiv  to  -e.i  without  ni*»h*-t.ition. 

XIV.  And  if  anv  -hip  or  -htp*  1  'mi^iu^  to  the  -uhj.vt-  and  merchant-  of  the  one  or 

tin*  other,  entering  into  havs  or  in  the  op  n  -ea,  -lin’d  N*  encountered  hv  the  -hip*  of  the 
-aid  hiiiip*.  «»r  of  privateer*  their  subject*;  the  -aid  -Inp-.  to  prevent  all  di-ordor?  -I*-1!  not 
come  withi  1  c:iiinou--h  >t,  hut  -hall  -end  their  hm^-U>at  or  pinnace  to  the  nietchant--hip, 
and  only  two  or  three  men  on  board,  to  *hnm  the  ma-ter  or  owner  diall  -how  hi-  pa— port- 
and  -*\i  del ter-,  ucvonlim;  to  the  firm  which  -hall  K*  iu-erted  at  the  end  of  tin*  treatv, 
whereh,  not  onlv  the  -hip’-  lading,  hut  the  place  to  wliieh  -he  talon^n.  and  a-  well  the 
ma-ter  and  owner’-  name,  a-  the  name  of  tlu*  -hip  mav  app  ar  ;  hv  wliieh  mean-  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  tlie  -hip.  and  In—  ma-ter  or  owner  will  1*’  -ulficietitlv  known,  a-  ill— »  the  n>mini^litie< 
-he  earn*'-,  whether  they  !>e  i-ontrahaml  or  n«>t  ;  t»<  the  wlueh  pa--p'rt-  and  -ea-lettt*r- 
01. -ire  faith  and  credit  -lull  l*o  «iv*  11.  -o  mueh  the  rat  hi  r.  tor  that  a-  well  on  the  part  ot  the 
Kin^  of  Knel.md.  a- of  the  Ktn^  of  Spain,  -onie  enu*iter-i  ^n-  -hill  U.»  ('l*  It  -lull 

Ik*  found  neer— arv  )  nn hereby  their  authenticity  mav  the  U*tter  app  ur.  and  that  thev  mas 

XV.  If  "anv  prohibited  men  handi/*'  or  tw*otl-  -lull  he  exp'rtul  from  the  kingdom-.  *!"- 

minion-,  anti  t»  rntorie*  ot  either  of  the  -aid  knur-,  hv  the  re-^vtive  pi-'ph*  or  -nhj*-vt<  nt 
the  one  or  the  other,  in  -ueh  ea-e  tU*  ppdlihited  -T-d-  oi.lv  ■'»** 

Hritam,  the  projvr  rohi.  wo*»h  *.j*  fullei -’-e  irt h  of  ihe  -  mi  km^l.en  ;  or  -hall  carry  out  ot 
the  ie-pivtiir  Uim.rd'in-  «*r  do.iuni.m-  of  the  -  ud  Kin;  ■>(*  Spain  any  pdd  or  -ilvtr, 

to  take  place. 

X\  1.  That  it  -hall  he  l.ir.tul  f  »r  the  peop!*'  a-;,l  of  U>th  kiu-^-  to  have  arce** 

to  tlm  re-|M*etiv e  pTt-of  the  om*  or  tlie  *>tli.  r.  and  then*  remain,  amt  depart  JiiT*i»>  "ith  the 
fame  fn**iIom.  tu»t  onlv  with  their  -hip-  and  other  ve^eh  for  trade  and  commerce,  hut  al-o 
with  their  other  -hip-  titled  f»r  war.  armed  and  di-poul  to  rv-i-t  and  enir-iiS*  the  enemy, 
ami  urnum;  hv  -tns-  **f  weatlmr  t*»  n*pair  their  -hip-  or  furnidi  thenwlve*  with 
jinn i-i<m-  ;  *0  that  enterim;  willin^lv,  tliey  Iv  not  -o  iiuinrnms,  th.it  they  pive 
jii-t  o*va.-ioii  for  -u-pi*"wu  .  to  which  end  thev  are  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  ei^ht,  nor 
continue  in  their  liaveuv  imr  abmit  their  pirt*,  longer  time  tlmu  they  shall  have 
ju-t  eau-e,  f»r  the  repair  of  their  diip-,  to  take  in  prmUion?,  or  other  necc*i*arx*  things. 
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much  less  bo  the  occasion  of  iutemiptim;  tin-  free  commerce.  ami  in  of  otlnr 

ship*,  of  nation.*  in  amity  « it  It  either  kino  ;  ami  when  an  unu-iial  tmmU-r  ..f  men-.  f-w  ,.r 
bv  accident  skill  come  into  any  |x>rt,  it  shall  not  In'  lawful  for  them  n*  come  into  the  I 
|x>rts  or  Isascu*,  not  basiuy:  tir>t  ohtaimxl  permission  of  tin*  him.;  unto  whom  tin-  -.ml  poit*  • 
do  belont;.  or  the  psseruor.*  of  tin'  -aid  if  they  lv  m't  fotvctl  thereinto  In  'try"  of 

weather,  or  other  nevos-ity,  to  nsoid  the  iLtnovr  of  the  sea  ;  and  in  -noli  e.i-e  they  -hall 
|uv-ontIy  itcijuaint  tlie  ipncmor  or  ehief-nunrt'trate  of  the  plaee  with  the  eau-e  of  thetr 
coinin';  ;  nor  -hall  they  remain  theie  any  longer  time  than  the  -aid  »mrmor  or  m.i;;- 
Irate  -hall  think  eoii'enieut,  or  do  any  net  of  ho-tility  in  such  |x'rt.«.  that  may  prose  of 
prejudice  to  tin?  one  or  the  oilier  of  the  “aid  kiuip. 

'XVII.  That  neither  the  -aid  Kino  of  Great  llritaiu.  nor  the  Kim;  of  Spain,  by  any 
mandate  General,  nor  |>artieular.  nor  for  anv  eau-e  sslut-oyscr.  -kill  embark  or  ii<  :.iu>. 
hinder  or  take  for  his  re.-jx-ctise -ers  ice.  any  mervliant,  master  of  -hip,  pilot  or  mariner, 
tlieir  ships,  tncreliandi-e,  elotlis,  or  other  oyxxl*  bcloui^ni;  unto  the  one  or  the  other,  in 
their  |*)rt«  or  waters  if  it  lie  not  that  either  of  the  -aid  kinip,  or  the  jvrson*  to  whom  the 
ships  bolono,  he  first  adserti-ed  thereof,  and  ilo  arrri-e  thereunto  ;  presided  that  this  shall 
not  be  essustniesl  to  hinder  or  interrupt  the  onlinars  eour-e  of  justice  ami  lass  in  either  country. 

XVII  I-  That  the  metvhaut*  and  -ubj.vts  of  the  one  and  the  other  kin;;.  their  t'.n  toris  - 
and  *ersant*.  a«  al-o  their  ships  ma-ter-  or  mariners  mas.  a-  ssell  irein^  a-  lomim;.  upon 
sea  ami  other  water*,  as  in  the  lessen-  and  |>orf-  of  th.-  one  and  the  other  rs-jxatis.ls. 
carry  and  use  all  kind  of  arm-,  dcf.n-ise  and  .■tVeu-ise.  without  I, -in-  ..M:-d  re  i.;i-nr 
tlicm,  a*  also  u|x>n  land  to  carry  and  tt-*-  them  lor  tin  ir  deli  :.co,  according  re  the  iii-rem 
of  the  place. 

XIX.  That  the  captains  officers.  and  mariners  of  the  -hips  helon^int;  to  the  p-ople 
and  subjects  of  either  parts,  mas-  not  commence  an  action,  nor  hinder  or  brino  trouble 
ujxsn  their  own  -hips,  their  captains,  officer*.  i>r  mariner-,  in  the  re-jx-ctisc  kingsloui-.  do¬ 
minions,  lands,  countries,  or  place*  of  the  other,  for  their  wap--  or  -alarii-.  or  under  am 
other  pretence.  Nor  luus  they  put  thcmsclsc*.  or  lx‘  ns  eised.  hr  sshat  pretest  or  col.  ur 
-never,  into  the  -ersiee  or  prnti  slioii  of  the  Kiiitr  of  Kurland,  or  Kim;  of  Spain,  or  tin  ir 
anus;  hut  if  anv  controvcr-s  li>p|xn  Ixtsson  m.  reliant-  and  ma-ter-  of  -hip-,  or  l-'two-n 
uia.-ter*  and  mariners,  the  cnm|x>-iu<;  then-of  -hall  1  e  h  ft  to  the  eon-nl  of  the  nation,  Imr 
alter  such  manner  a*  lie  who  -hall  ict  -iilnnit  to  the  arbitrement,  mas  appeal  to  the  i  tdi- 
narv  justice  of  the  plaee  where  he  is  -ul>jia-t. 

XX.  Declares  soid  tlie  ristrictiou*  iin|>o-vd  on  Km;li»lt  trade  to  the  /.air  t\ unitrin. 

XXL  The  subjects  and  inhabitant-  of  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of  the  mo-t  -erene 

Kilim,  of  Great  Ihitain  and  Spain  re-ps  tis els .  -hall  with  all  -ecurils  and  hlxits  -ail  to 
mid  traffic  in  all  the  kiuplom*.  e-tate-,  or  iMuutries,  which  are  or  shall  be  in  peace.  amits, 
or  neutrality,  with  one  or  the  other. 

XXII.  And  they  -hall  not  lie  disturlxsl  or  dispiictcd  in  that  lilx-rts  1  > v  the  -hip*  or 
subjects  of  the  said  kin^s  rc*pcctitcly,  hv  reason  of  the  h.»tilitie*  sshieh  are  or  mas  lx1 
hervalter  Ix'tssoon  either  of  the  -aiil  kin;;*.  and  the  atore-aid  kinqslom-.  countries,  and  states, 
or  any  of  them,  which  -hall  lx-  in  friend-hip  or  neutrality  with  the  other. 

XXIII.  Ami  in  ea»e  that  ssithin  the  -aid  -hip-  re.|>ectiscls  lx'  found.  In  the  alxne-aid 
■wans,  any  mervliandi/c  hereunder  mentioned.  Ixdiiir  of  contraband  and  prohibited,  they 
shall  lx'  taken  out  ami  eonti-eatixl,  Ix’lorv  the  admiialtv  or  •  tlmr  eom|>eteut  judos-.;  hut  for 
this  reason  the  ship,  and  the  other  free  and  allowed  comimxlitirs  sshieh  -hall  lx-  found 
therein,  shall  in  iiowi-elx-  either  seized  or  eonli-enti  d. 

XXI\  .  Moreoser,  for  Ix'tter  presention  ot  the  ditlrrenes**  sshieh  mii;ht  arise  tonchin;; 
tlm  meaning  of  f,u hidden  merchandize  and  of  contraband  ;  it  i-  declared  an  I  s;n  cd.  t hat 
under  this  name  shall  lx-  eompreliendixl  all  lireartn«,  as  ordnance.  mn>ket>.  moitar-pu  ee-. 
petard*.  IxiiiiIh.  p-anadix-s,  tire-crnncvls,  lirehall*.  inu-ket-n  st..  Kami.  In  r-.  oimpowdcr, 
match,  saltjX'tre,  and  bullets  ;  likewise  under  the  name  of  forbidden  mere hindi/c  are  uu- 
derstsxxl  all  other  arm*,  ns  pike*,  sssonl*.  jxit»,  helmets,  hacks  and  hrea-t-.  hallx  id'  j.isc- 
lins,  and  such  like  armour;  under  this  name  is  likewise  forbidden  the  tr.iu-|».rtatioii  of 
soldier*,  horse*,  their  harnesses,  ea-es  of  pistol,.  Ind-tei-,  Ix'lt..  and  other  furniture,  fomie.l 
■and  comp  >-s>d  for  the  me  of  war. 

XX\  .  Likewise,  to  present  all  ininuer  of  dispute  and  contention,  it  i.  n^nx-l,  that 
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under  the  name  of  forbidden  merchandize  ami  of  contraband,  shall  not  be  comprehended 
wheat,  rye,  Uirley.  or  other  trains,  or  pulse,  salt.  wine,  oil,  and  generally  whatever  be¬ 
longs  to  the  sustaining  and  nourishing  of  life,  but  they  shall  remain  five,  as  likewise  all 
other  merchandize*  not  comprvhemlcd  in  tlie  preceding  article  ;  and  the  transpvrtation  of 
them  shall  he  free  and  p-rniittcd,  although  it  be  to  the  towns  and  places  of  enemies,  unless 
sueh  towns  and  places  lie  besieged  and  hlocketl  up,  or  surrounded. 

XXVI.  It  i*  al-o  agrees!,  tliat  whatsoever  shall  be  found  laden  by  the  subjects  or  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  kingdom?  ".ml  dominions  of  either  of  the  said  Kings  of  England  and  Spain, 
aboard  the  ships  of  the  enemies  of  ;ho  other,  though  it  be  not  forbidden  merchandize,  shall 
Is*  eoiitiscatcd.  with  all  things  else  which  shall  be  found  within  the  said  ships,  without  ex¬ 
ception  or  re-sT\e. 

XXVII.  That  the  consul  which  hereafter  shall  reside  in  anv  of  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  for  the  help  ami  proteetinn  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
shall  la.*  named  by  the  King  of  lirvat  Britain-; -and  he  *o  namssl  shall  hare  and  exervisc 
the  same  power  and  nuthoiitv  in  the  execution  of  his  charge,  as  anv  other  consul  hath  for¬ 
merly  had  in  the  dominions  of  the  «aid  King  of  Spain;  and  in  like  manner  the  Spanish 
consul  residing  in  '■'nglatid.  -hall  enjov  as  much  authority  as  the  consuls  of  anv  other  na¬ 
tion  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  that  kingdom. 

XXVI 11.  And  that  the  laws  of  e 'mtnerco  that  are  obtained  he  prace  mav  not  remain 
unfruitful,  as  would  fall  out  if  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  when  tliei  g->  to, 
come  from,  or  remain  in,  the  dominions  or  lonl-hips  of  the  King  of  Spain,  by  reason  of 
tln-ir  commerce  or  other  hu-incss,  should  lie  mole-ted  for  case  of  conscience;  therefore  that 
the  commerce  lie  -eeure.  and  without  danger,  as  well  upm  land  as  at  sea,  the  said  King  of 
Spain  -hall  provide,  that  the  subjects  of  the  -aid  King  of  Grvat  Britain  shrill  not  be  ng- 
grirml  rontrary  to  thr  Aries  of  eommrrce,  and  that  none  of  them  shall  be  molester I  or 
ili.rtiirberl  for  their  rnnsrienee,  so  long  as  thov  give  no  public  scandal  or  offence  ;  and  the 
said  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  likewise  provide,  for  the  same  reasons,  that  the  subjects  of 
the  King  of  Spain  sliall  not  bo  molested  or  disturbed  for  their  conscience  against  the  laws 
of  commerce,  <•>  long  as  they  give  no  public  scandal  or  offence'. 

XXIX.  That  the  people  and  subjt'ets  re-pcctixely  of  one  kingdom,  in  the  dominions, 
territories,  regions,  or  colonies  of  the  other,  -hall  not  be  compelled  to  sell  their  merchan¬ 
dize  for  linv-s-motal  coin,  or  exchange'  them  for  other  coin  or  tnings,  against  their  will  ;  or 
having  sold  them,  to  reevne  the  pax  meat  in  other  species  than  wliat  they  Ivnrgaincxl  for, 
notwithstanding  anv  law  or  other  custom  contrary  to  this  article. 

XXX.  That  the  merchants  of  Uvtli  nations,  and  their  factors,  servants,  and  families, 
commis-ioners,  or  others  l>y  them  en>|>loved,  a<  also  mas  ten  of  ships,  pilots,  and  mariners, 
mav  remain  freelv  and  seeurx'lv  in  tile  said  dominions,  kingiloms,  and  territories  of  either 
of  the  -aid  king-,  and  also  in  their  ports  and  rivers  ;  and  the  people  and  subjects  of  the  one 
king  may  luxe,  and  with  all  freedom  and  -vvurity  enjoy,  in  all  the  lands  and  dominions 
whatsoever  of  the  other,  their  prop'r  houses  to  live  in,  their  warehouses  anil  magazines  for 
their  goods  and  merchandize,  which  they  shall  jvossz-ss  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall 
have  taken,  hired,  and  agrvssl  for  them,  without  anv  impalimcut. 

XXXI.  The  inhabitants  and  subject*  of  the  said  confederate  kings,  in  all  the  lands  anil 
places  under  the  oliedieuce  of  the  one  or  the  other,  shall  vise  ami  employ  those  advocates, 
proctors,  -crivetiers,  agents,  and  solicitors,  whom  they  think  tit,  the  which  shall  be  left  to 
their  choice,  and  consented  to  by  the  orvlinarv  judges,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  occasion; 
and  they  -hall  not  U>  eon-trained  to  -how  their  (took*  and  papers  of  account  to  anv  [verson, 
if  it  lie  not  to  give  evidence  for  the  avoiding  lawsuits  ami  controversies  ;  neither  shall  they 
Is-  embarked,  detained,  or  taken  out  of  their  hands,  upm  anr  pretence  whatsoever.  And 
it  shall  ho  [vertnittmi  to  the  pei'ple  ami  subjects  of  either  king,  in  the  respective  places 
where  they  -hall  reside,  to  kew'p  their  Ivnoks  of  account,  traffic,  and  correspondence,  in  what 
language  they  please,  in  English,  Sjiani'h,  Dutch,  or  anv  other,  the  winch  shall  not  be 
molo*ted,  or  subject  to  any  inquisition.  Ami  whatsoever  else  hath  been  granted  by  cither 
party,  concerning  this  particular,  to  any  other  nation,  shall  be  understood  likewise  to  be 
granted  here. 

XXXII.  That  in  ca«e  the  estate  of  any  person  or  persons  shall  be  sequestered  or  seized 
on  by  any  court  of  justice  or  tribunal  whatsoever,  within  the  kingdoms  and  dominions  of 
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either  party,  end  any  estate  or  debt  happen  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  delinquents  belong¬ 
ing  bona  Jtde  to  the  people  and  subjects  of  the  other,  the  .-.lid  estate  or  debt*  -lull  not  lie 
confiscated  by  attv  ot  the  said  tribunals,  but  shall  be  restored  to  the  true  owners  in  sjavie, 
if  they  yet  remain,  and  if  not,  the  value  of  them  ( according  to  the  contract  and  agrev  n.ent 
which  was  made  between  tite  parties)  slus.ll  be  restored  within  three  mouths  alter  the  rani 

sequestration. 

XXXIII.  Tliat  the  psods  aud  estates  of  the  people  and  subjects  of  the  "t.i.  king,  that 
shall  die  in  the  countries,  lands,  atnl  dominions  of  the  other,  -hall  be  pro-cried  for  the  law¬ 
ful  heirs  and  successors  of  the  deceased  ;  the  right  of  any  third  (H'fsou  always  re-,  rnd. 

XXXIV.  Tliat  the  puds  and  estates  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  lirv.it  Britain,  that 
shall  die  without  making  a  will  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  S|iain.  shall  Ik-  put  into 
inventory,  with  their  papers,  writings,  and  bi»>k-  of  account,  hv  tli»  consul  or  other  public 
minister  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  dop'-ited  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  nnioii.nit', 
that  shall  be  named  by  the  said  consul  or  public  mini-tcr.  to  lie  kept  for  the  pm|  rioters  and 
creditors;  and  neither  the  cruzado,  nor  any  other  judicatory  what»nc>er.  shall  mlorrmddle 
therein;  which  also  in  the  like  cose  shall  be  observed  in  Lngluml.  towards  the  siibjcit-  of 
the  King  of  S|iaiu. 

XXXV.  That  a  decent  and  convenient  burial-place  shall  Ik'  granted  ami  ap[>oiiitcd  to 
burv  the  bodies  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  shall  die  within  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  King  of  Ssiuiiti. 

XXXVI.  If  it  shall  happen  hereafter  that  anv  difference  fall  out  {, which  (bd  forbid  l 
between  the  King  of  Great  Hritaiu  and  the  King  of  Spain,  wbctvby  the  mutual  commerce 
and  pxvd  cortvsiHiiulenee  may  be  endangered.  the  rv-pective  subject*  and  people  of  each 
party  shall  have  notice  thereof  given  them  in  time,  that  is  to  say.  the  space  of -i\  month*, 
to  transport  their  merchandize  and  effect*,  without  giving  them  in  that  time  any  molt -t;:- 
tion  or  trouble,  or  retaining  or  embarking  their  psals  or  |h-isoiis. 

XXXVII.  All  piods  and  rights  concealed  or  embarked,  moveable*,  immovable*,  rents, 
deeds,  debts,  credits,  aud  the  like,  which  have  uot,  with  a  formal  notice  of  the  cau-c,  nml 
by  a  legal  condemnation,  according  to  the  ordinary  justice.  bcin  brought  into  ti  e  rovnl 
exchequer  attire  time  of  eoneluding  this  treaty,  shall  remain  at  the  full  arid  free  diqio-nl  of 
tire  proprietors,  their  heirs,  or  of  those  who  shall  have  their  right,  with  all  the  fruits,  rent-, 
and  emolument.*  thereof,  and  neither  those  who  have  roiiceahd  the  said  pud*.  nor  their 
heirs,  shall  be  molested  for  thi*  cause  by  the  exchequers  rcqrcctivclv  ;  hut  the  proprietors, 
their  heirs,  or  those  who  shall  have  their  right,  shall  have  for  the  said  pvds  and  rights 
their  action  at  law,  as  for  their  own  projier  push  nnd  estate. 

XXXVIII.  It  is  agreed  and  concluded,  that  the  jieoplc  and  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  King  of  Sjuiin,  shall  hare  ami  enjoy  in  the  respective  lands, 
sens,  ftorts,  havens,  roads ,  and  territories  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  in  all  places  what¬ 
soever,  the  same  privileges,  seeitritits,  liberties,  and  immunities,  whether  they  concern 
their  persons  or  trade,  with  all  the  beneficial  clauses  and  circumstances  which  hare  been 
granted,  or  shall  be  hereafter  grantrii  by  cither  of  the  said  kings,  to  the  must  Christian 
King,  the  Stairs  -general  of  the  I'nitrd  Provinces,  the  House  Towns,  or  any  other  king¬ 
dom  or  state  whatsoever,  in  as  full,  ample,  and  benrjicittl  manner,  as  if  the  same  were 
particularly  mentioned  and  inserted  in  this  treaty. 

XXXIX.  Incase  any  difference  or  dispute  shall  happen  on  either  side  concerning  these 
Articles  of  Trade  aud  Commerce,  by  either  the  officers  of  the  admiralty  or  other  person 
whatsoever,  in  the  one  or  the  other  kinplom,  the  complaint  being  presentee,  hv  the  jiartv 
concerned  to  their  majesties,  or  to  any  of  their  council,  their  said  majesties  shall  cause  the 
damages  forthwith  to  bo  repaired,  and  all  thing*,  as  thev  are'  above  agreed,  to  lie  duly  exe¬ 
cuted ;  and  in  case  that  in  progress  of  time  any  fraud*  or  inconvenience*  lie  di-covmd  in 
the  navigation  and  commerce  between  Isoth  king  loins,  against  which  sufficient  prevention 
hath  not  been  made  in  these  articles,  other  provisions  mav  Ire  hereafter  mutually  agreed  on, 
as  shall  he  judged  convenient,  the  present  treaty  remaining  still  in  Auvo  and  vipnir. 

XL.  It  Lx  likewise  accorded  and  concluded, that  the  most  serene  and  renowned  Kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  shall  sincerely  and  faithfully  observe  and  keep,  and  procure 
to  be  observed  and  keftt,  by  their  subjrcts  and  inhabitants  respectively,  all  and  singular 
the  capitulations  in  this  present  treaty  agrttd  and  concluded,  neither  shall  they  directly 
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or  iiifl‘1-' eth/  inimi’tr  thr  same.  or  consrnt  that  the  same  shall  hr  infrine/esi  hi/  any  of 
th-nr  :  ah ji  i  fs  or  inhabitant*.  Ami  tiny  shall  ratify  anti  confirm  all  ami  siiujnlar  thr 
< 'oner litmus  In  t  'arr  nccnribil  hi/  letters  jnilrnt  reciprocally,  in  sufficient,  full,  ami  '{fee- 
Inal  tarui,  ami  the  same  so  t'nrntrtl  ami  matic,  shall  intrrehanyrahly  ihltrer,  or  cause  tn 
he  </;  hrernl  fh-thtnlh/  ami  really,  irithm  lour  months  after  the  itate  if  these  presents; 
ami  th , !/  shall  t.’on.  as  soon  as  cnnreui.  ally  may  he.  cause  this  present  Treaty  if  Trace 
ami  Anntif  t  >  be  pnhhsln ,{  m  all  plans,  ami  tn  thr  manner  nceisstoinrd. 

Koum  of  Lett.  r-  \\ high  ought  to  lie  given  by  the  Towns  anil  Seaports,  to  the 
S'.  ip*  ami  Vessel*  setting  sail  from  thence,  referred  to  in  Article  XIV. 

To  all  unto  whom  these  j ire^-n t s  shall  eomo.  We,  the  Governor*.  Consuls,  or  Cltief 
M.vgi-trnto.  .  r  Commissioner'  of  the  Customs,  of  the  eitv.  town.  or  province  of  N..  do 
tc.tlfv  aid  mail'  known,  tliat  N.N.,  master  of  the  ship  N\,  loath  kfnte  us,  under  solemn 
•  a  ll.  .Ic.  land,  that  the  'hip  X..  of  toils  (mote  or  If"),  of  which  ho  is  at  present 

M  1-t,  r.  i!  t!i  h  hm.;  to  the  inhabitants  of  .V  ,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Most  Servile  Kim;  of 
tin  it  BwMoi.  And  We.  de-inn:;  that  the  Mild  Master  nun  In-  assisted  in  his  voyage  and 
1  i-iio  do  entreat  all  person'  in  general  and  particular,  vvlio  shall  meet  him,  and  those  of 
ali  pine.'  wk  ■:.■  the  -aid  Ma-ter  -lull  come  with  the  'aid  -hip  and  her  mervliandize,  that 
llio  ...mid  admit  him  fnvoumhlv .  treat  liiiu  kindly,  ami  receive  the  said  -hip  into  their 
p  >;[-,  l.ivs,  havens,  rivet',  and  dominions,  permitting  her  quietly  to  sal’,  pass,  frvspient, 
ami  negotiate  then-,  or  in  anv  other  plaiv-.  as  shall  seem  go,*l  to  the 'aid  Ma'ter,  paying 
.'■ill  the  toll  and  en-tonis  wliieh  of  ri;lit  shall  he  due.  Whieh  we  will  aehno.  leslp-  grate¬ 
fully  upon  the  like  mca-ion-.  In  witness  whereof.  We  have  signed  these  presents,  and 
sc  lied  them  with  the  -a!  of  our  town. 

C’nuri.A  of  Privileges  granted  hv  his  Majesty  to  the  Knglidi,  wliieh  reside  in 
t'evilla.  hati  Luear,  Cadiz,  and  Malaga,  referred  to  in  the  *Jth  Article  of  the 

Treaty  of  UKi7. 

I’orasuuieli  as  oil  the  put  of  von  Ui.hanl  Anthony,  coti'ul  of  the  Knplish  nation,  by 
vo  i,  and  in  tin-  name  of  the  va--al-  of  the  Kin;  of  t treat  Britain,  information  hath  been 
* ' i t c 1 1  to  ae,  that  hv  mean-  of  the  pure,  whieh  between  this  and  that  kingdom  is  settled, 
th  .se  winch  do  reside  and  cominerev  in  AvnlaliLsia-  principilly  in  the  city  of  Sevilla,  ban 
Luear,  Cadiz,  and  Malaga,  humbly  entreat  me  tliat  1  would  k  pleased  to  confirm  to  you 
the  privileges,  exemptions  ami  liberties  which  ap|HTtain  to  you,  as  well  by  the  articles  of 
the  »aid  peace,  as  by  the  confirmations  of  them,  and  oilier  favours  ami  imlultos,  which  die 
kin;  m\  lonl  auil  father  (now  in  glory )  ;ranted  you.  and  all  other*  whatsoever,  that  have 
ken  panted  hv  mv  crowns  of  those  mi  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  of  Portugal,  command- 
in;  tii.it  they  lie  observed  and  accomplished  in  all.  and  throu;h  all,  without  any  limitation, 
ami  that  tliev  tnav  k  of  more  force,  to  grant  them  anew,  with  the  qualities,  nnipliticntions, 
condition-,  ajnl  lU'vlarati ■  m -,  wliieh  m.av  k  most  convenient  for  you,  itnpising  nmiishnienU 
Upm  whom  -hail  mn'radii-t  th.  m,  and  not  observe  them  ;  and  that  it  may  k‘  known, wliat 
thov  are.  that  there  k  ;iie:>  conies  „f  d.eiii,  of  what  favour  1  have  granted  them,  having 
a  due  regard  to  the  aforesaid.  I'ud  he.iu*'  that  for  the  invasions  which  I  have  of  wars, 
you  have  olVored  to  a"i't  me  w  i’.h  ‘Jot  X)  ducats  of  silver,  paying  l(KK)  down,  and  tile 
iaber  1.100  remaining.  tn  the  month  of  April,  of  tills  present  year,  for  wliieh  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Moreno,  with  the  intervention  of  Don  Antonia  do  CainiMi-ltcduiidn  y  Kio,  knight  ot 
the  Order  of  St.  .lames,  of  my  Privy  Council,  and  of  my  Ku-lnspicr,  its- your  name  and  by 
virtue  of  your  pvwcr.  passesl  a  writing  or  obligation  in  form,  kfore  John  Cot  tea  de  la  Cruz, 
mv  imtarv.  I  have  thought  tit,  ami  by  the-e  presents,  of  in  v  nw  n  , .roper  motive,  certain  know- 
1,  .Hid  rival  and  a' .solute  power,  which  in  this  part  I  will  use.  ainldou-e  as  king  ami  natural 
I  ...I,  not  acknowledging  any  sup-rior  in  tompiniU,  l  confirm  and  approve  the  said  privi- 
|.  .  ..f  eveu’ut'iou*,  arid  liberties,  which  apprtaiu  to  you.  as  well  by  the  articles  of  the 

sat  I  | va, is  hv  the  confirmations  of  them,  am!  the  rest  of  the  favours,  iudulto*,  which 
the  kin;  mv  lord  and  father  granted  you.  and  any  others  whatsoever,  which  have  ken 
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granted  bv  rav  crowns  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  to  the  <nid  vassals  in  nil.  and  through  all, 
as  tlvervin.  ami  in  even  tiling.  and  in  part  thereof  i<  specified.  contained,  and  declared,  that 
they  mav  lv  tinn,  stable,  ami  valid  to  vivi,  atul  be  observed  to  \ou,  kept  ami  fultilled, 
because  that  mv  intention  ami  deliberate  will  i<.  tint  all  those  of  the  said  nation  may  enjoy, 
and  do  enjoy  tfictn  without  any  limitation,  with  n  adition.  that  during  the  time  they  sliall 
reside  in  Andalusia,  the  said  Kiiglidt  mav  not  lv  put  upon  any  otliee.  or  in  any  publie 
p-ot,  nor  made  guardians,  trustees.  nor  colloetors,  although  they  tuay  lv  ot  the  duties 
of  Aleatalas,  and  Millones,  or  other  duties  uhieli  relate  to  my  royal  treasury  ;  nor  sball 
they  demand  from  you  loans,  or  donatives,  nor  oblige  you  to  farm  any  tents,  nor  take 
vour  horses  or  slaves. 

And  to  do  you  further  favour  in  conformity  of  what  is  capitulates!  in  the  '.aid  jience,  I 
will  ami  permit  that  you  may,  ami  do  trade  and  commerce  freely.  and  sell  your  merchan¬ 
dizes  and  poods,  ami  buy  tbo-o  of  my  kingdom*,  and  carry  them  thence,  observing  what 
is  nrdainesl  hv  the  laws  and  decrees  that  treat  thereof,  paying  into  my  roy  vl  treasury  the 
sluties  that  ought  to  lv  paid,  prohibiting  as  I  do  prsihibit.  and  commaiisl  tlv.o  ..icy  do  not 
take  from  you  hv  fotav  any  merchandize*,  as  wheat  or  barlev,  although  it  be  for  dc. patch  of 
my  armada*.  fleets,  or  gulle-m*.  neither  for  the  A"entistas  imr  Kstampt  -m-  ;  and  the  «aid 
privileges  shall  Its'  as  to  wheat  and  harlev,  according  to  the  tax  ;  ami  as  to  otlwr  things  and 
merchandizes  as  you  shall  covenant  ami  agrsv  for.  without  taking  them  from  you  till  they 
have  |«id  you  for  them,  and  that  thev  shall  not,  upon  the  account  aforcsaitl.  give  you  any 
manner  of  trouble  and  vexation. 

And  lieeausc  that  many  of  veur  trade  in  bringing  to  the  ports  of  Amlalt.'ia,  city  of 
Sex  ilia,  and  other  |>arts  a  great  ipiantitv  of  baeallao  ami  other  kind*  of  ti-.lv.  dry  and 
s.vlted.  which  living  the  nuv*t  necv**arv  provisions  that  can  1  e,  and  create,  um  a  gn  at  deal 
of  cost  and  tnvuble,  I  will  and  command  that  voti  enjov  the  custom  of  (hr  city  of  Senlla , 
in  which  it  is  onirml  that  those  ichiek  nrrirr  with  tun/  ti'h,  tin/  anil  saltul,  thrrr  mat / 
not  hr  impasnl  any  ratr.  hut  that  thry  sell  at  the  finer  thn/  trill,  tn/hnut  that  it  he 
accessary  that  they  manifest  it  inorr  than  ta  (hr  ministers  ithirh  nearer  my  royal  rife - 
tints  ;  u/ul  that  if  thr  ships  tn  which  they  lirini;  (he  sttttl  luieal/iia  he  f} ri at,  (hut  they 
cm  not  route  up  thr  nrrr,  anil  shall  imhuiil  them  in  harks,  the  jnih/r  at  the  aihniralty 
or  any  other  may  net  fiut  in  the  said  harks  am/  guards  at  thr  east  of'  thr  incur  rs  of’  them. 
In  like  ‘ort  I  command  that  in  case  it  appears  that  the  «aid  fidi  is  rotten,  ami  eannot  tv 
'j  ent,  it  lv  htirnt  or  east  into  the  *oa.  without  that  hv  reason  thereof  there  max  he  made 
any  pnvess  agaiii't  the  owners,  vir  [vrsoiix  that  sohl'it,  or  lv  iniprisouvsl  or  informed 

And  because  that  the  ndtnini'fmtor  of  the  Ahnararif'a ;yos,  and  divers  other  duties, 
which  are  rceovercsl  on  gooiLs  and  merchandizes,  have  Ivon  u.»evl  upon  infomatiou  given, 
to  seize  the  person  they  susjvet,  which  to  men  of  trade  ivcu>iims  much  di'cn'dit,  costs, 
ami  vexations  :  my  will  is,  and  I  command,  that  urnm  the  said  informations  they  only 
pnvcod  against  the  merehamlizes,  ami  not  against  the  jvrsous,  [vrniitting  them,  as  I  do 
permit  them,  that  they  may  make  and  do  make  their  del'enees  against  the  said  vexations. 

And  whereas,  according  to  one  article  of  the  said  jvaev,  which  treats  in  matter  of 
religion,  notwithstanding  that  in  some  lawsuit  it  bath  been  eudeaxourvd  that  they 
d-vlare  whether  they  lv  Roman  Catholic*.  or  not,  excusing,  giving  credit  to  the  oatlt 
which  thry  make,  as  briny  parties,  or  as  witnesses.  I  command  thin  fare,  that  in  thasr 
matters  thry  shall  not  mnhllr  with  the  natters  a)  thr  said  knajd  an  :  but  that  the  said 
condition  lv  fully  observed,  without  making  them  any  such  ipie*tion*.  and  to  the  oath 
yon  shall  tender  them  in  court,  the  same  faith  and  rtwlit  shall  Is-  given,  a*  if  they  were 
natural  Spaniards,  without  that  upon  this  account  they  are  mulcted  or  tioubled,  or  rc- 

And  by  reason  that  for  justification  of  some  can-os  the  judges  and  justices  pretend 
that  the  merchants  should  exhibit  their  Ixvk*  „f  trnile,  and  thereupon  they 'receive  vexation 

and  trouble,  I  eommaml  and  will,  that  the  bmikx  of  . . .  of  the  .ai-l  nation  lv  not 

taken  front  them,  but  that  they  produce  them  in  their  own  li.ni.e-.  to  take  out  the  article 
w Ivioli  shall  lv  nppointid,  without  demanding  others;  nor  mav  la-  taken  from  them  any 
o'her  pajvrs,  ui>on  punishment  of  him  that  shall  contravene  herein,  to  be  chastised  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  . 
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And  because  likewise  the  merchants  enter  their  goovls  in  the  custom-house  of  the  city 
of  SeriU a,  of  all  the  duties,  which,  because  they  an*  ntauy,  are  made  upon  one  sheet 
of  pa|>cr,  and  firmed  and  signed  l'v  all  the  officers,  and  remain  in  possession  of  lire  ware¬ 
housekeeper  of  the  custom-house,  that  by  v  irtuo  tlicreiif  be  may  deliver  such  goods  as  go  in 
Kales,  packs,  trunks,  and  chests;  and  after  they  hare  taken  them  out,  and  put  them  in  their 
houses,  and  waiehouses,  die  head-waiter  of  the  custom-house,  and  the  officers  of  the  half 
per  cent  shall  not  search  your  houses,  nor  goods,  causing  you  trouble  and  vo.aation,  asking 
of  you  the  despatches,  it  Voitig  manifest  that  you  cannot  have  them,  ha viug  left  them  in 
the  power  of  the  said  head-waiter.  I  prohibit  therefore  and  command,  that  the  houses 
of  the  .Mil./  merchants  shall  not  be  risihd,  nor  be  asked  of  them  the  dispatches  of  their 
ffiH-xls,  which  doth  not  remain  in  their  custiuly  ;  so  that  this  is  to  be  wuierstooii,  and  is 
nnderstooil  of  the  houses  which  are  within  the  walls  of  the  said  city.  And  that  it  mav  be 
known,  those  who  are  ot  the  said  nation,  let  copies  be  given  of  the  said  privileges  and 
exemptions  which  concern  you,  and  were  granted  von  *;  well  by  the  articles  of  the  said 
peace,  as  in  any  other  manner  "  liatsocver ;  and  for  tin*  execution  and  accomplishing  of  all 
the  aforesaid;-  1  command  those  of  my  priv\  council,  and  the  rest  of  mv  counsellors,  juntas, 
and  tribunals  of  my  court,  and  the  president  and  justices  of  mv  courts,  as  also  the  judges 
and  justices  of  the  peace  belonging  to  my  house,  court,  and  chancery,  and  the  regent,  and 
judges  of  mv  court  de  grad  os,  in  the  city  of  Sevilla,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  court 
thereof,  and  all  mayors,  governors,  magistrates,  and  other  inferior  officers,  as  well  of  the 
sr.id  cities  of  Sevilla,  Cadis,  and  Malaga,  and  San  l.uear  de  Uarramedn,  as  of  all  other  cities, 
towns,  and  places,  of  these  my  kingdoms,  and  dominions,  and  judges,  and  justices  thereof, 
of  whatever  quality  and  condition  tluy  may  be.  to  wbom  principally  or  accidentally  it  shall 
concern  in  any  manner  wliatsoever,  the  accomplishing  of  all  that  is  contained  in  this  my 
letter;  that  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  been  required  lierevvith,  or  with  a  copy  thereof, 
signed  by  a  public  notary  tto  which  shall  be  given  ns  much  credit  as  to  the  original),  each 
one  for  that  part  which  shall  concern  him,  observe  and  accomplish,  cause  to  be  observed 
and  accomplished,  in  all,  and  through  all,  as  is  contained  therein,  without  that  in  the 
whole,  or  in  part,  there  bo  put  any  inqicdiment,  or  other  doubt  or  difficulty  that  shall 
op|to»e  or  contravene  its  tenour  and  form,  nor  consent,  or  allow  that  it  bo  interpreted, 
limited,  or  sm-jv-nded  in  whole  or  in  part,  contrary  to  the  cvdula*,  provisions,  or  other  orders 
for  observance  thereof,  in  tlut  part  which  slio.ll  relate  to  each  of  you,  and  that  they  provide 
and  give  the  necessary  orvlers  for  the  greater  security  of  the  favour,  vvhieli  by  this  my 
letter  I  gnuit  you ;  and  that  at  ull  times  this  favour  may  be  certain  and  secure  to  you,  that 
vou  mav  have  a  judge*  conservator  for  Andalusia,  principally  for  the  said  cities  of  Sevilla, 
^lalaga,  t'ndiz,  and  San  Lucar  de  Ilarranieda,  to  whom  1  shall  give  sufficient  commission 
for  the  preservation  and  accomplishing  of  the  said  privileges,  lilverties,  and  exeniplious 
(which  may  oblige  and  compel  all  and  every  person  whatsoever,  of  whatsoever  condition  or 
quality  soever  they  be)  as  shall  concern  tfie  said  nation,  as  well  in  tlio-e  in  wliieli  they 
shall  l-o  defendants,  as  in  those  in  which  they  shall  be*  plaintiffs,  although  the  jverson  which 
shall  sue  them,  and  of  whom  they  shall  lv  sued,  may  have  any  other  special  judges  what¬ 
soever,  as  well  hv  covenant  or  contract  which  tlvey  mav  have  made,  as  bv  the  pre-emi¬ 
nences  or  immunities  which -liter  may  have,  became  tlint  of  tlie  said  causes  only  the  said 
judge  conservator  may  take  cognizance,  And  no  other  judge  or  tribunal  w  hatsoever,  although 
it  be  for  any  excess  or  notorious  crimes,  or  in  any  oilier  manner  and  form  whatsoever;  and 
of  that  which  shall  lie  so  determined  by  him,  they  may  ap|<eal  to  my  council  and  not  to 
auv  other  tribunal  ;  and  because  that  my  will  is,  that  eaeli  judge  conservator  in  his  time 
mav  have  jurisdiction  and  sj>eeial  commission  to  protect  ami  defend  you  in  all  that  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  mv  letter,  ami  that  all  of  it  may  bo  observed  and  accomplished  in  the  form 
that  it  is  ofieted  to  you,  I  liave  thought  fit  to  give  charge,  ns  hv  these  presents  I  give 
them  charge  of  the  protection  and  defence  thereof,  and  eommnnd  them,  that  they  see  this 
mv  letter,  and  the  qualities,  and  conditions,  and  pre-eminences,  and  amplifications,  con¬ 
tained  therein,  and  came  all  of  it  to  be  observed  and  accomplished,  in  tile  form  accordingly, 
and  in  the  manner  that  is  contained  therein,  and  declared,  without  consenting  or  allow ijig 
that  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  may  put,  or  do  put  any  doubt  or  difficulty  therein  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  said  judge  conservator,  ami  not  before  any  other  special  judge,  the  first  motion 
sliall  pass,  and  be  followed  in  all  causes  and  lawsuits  for  what  relates  thereunto,  and  cause- 
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the  same  to  bo  executed,  and  a  cha>ti«ricut  of  the  disobedient  ;  for  such  is  my  will,  and 
that  tho  cognizance  and  detennination  of  all  that-  i<  contained  in  this  «]>ocial  letter,  shall 
concern  them,  and  doth  concern  them,  that  thev  proceed  against  those  that  shall  bo  guilt  v, 
executing  on  them  such  penalties  as  the  law  requires.  reserving,  as  I  do  reserve  to  mv 
council,  the  appeals,  which  by  their  acts  and  sentences  they  shall  interpose,  and  not 
for  anv  otlier  tribunal,  without  that  anv  of  the  rest  of  my  councils,  tribunals, 
courts,  or  chanceries,  or  anv  other  judges  or  justices  of  these  my  kingdoms  ami 
dominions  of  whatsoever  quality  they  bo,  may  intermeddle,  or  do  intermeddle  therein, 
neither  in  the  practice  nor  exercise  of  the  special  jurisdiction,  which  by  this  my 
cedilla  I  grant  them,  be  it  bv  wav  of  eveess,  appeal.  or  anv  other  recourse  wh.alsoe\er  :  to 
whom  and  to  each  of  them  1  inhibit,  and  bold  for  inhibited  their  eosmi ranee,  and  declare 
them  for  judges  incompetent  thereof,  for  the  whole,  and  In  each  thin",  and  part  thereof, 
granting-  them  as  full  and  complete  power,  and  most  ample  commi— ion  as  in  law  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  is  noce-sarv.  with  their  incidences,  de|HUideneies,  aunevities,  and  connexitios  ; 
and  that  after  them  the  said  English  nation  of  the  said  city  of  Sevilla,  may  name  in  the 
said  eommis-ion  one  of  the  judges  of  the  said  court,  whom  the  said  nation  shall  think  tit  : 
and  I  command  the  president,  and  those  of  mv  privy  council,  that  presenting  Ix-fore  them 
his  name  in  ease  the  said  commission  lie  vacant  he  promotion  or  vacation,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  thev  shall  bo  despatched  bv  him  that  shall  be  named,  in  the  form  accordingly,  and 
as  hy  this  my  letter  is  ordained  :  and  for  the  letter  performance  hereof  for  time  to  come,  I 
grant  them  power,  licence,  and  authority,  that  they  mav  substitute,  and  do  substitute  this 
commission  tor  matters,  and  lawsuits,  which  shall  other  in  tiie  said  cities  of  Cadiz,  and  Malaga, 
and  San  Luearde  Ihirrameda.  in  the  person  which  hy  you  shall  lie  proposed  to  them,  that  thev 
mav  examine  matters  and  bring  them  to  conclusion,  and  remit  them  the  lawsuits  and 
causes  you  shall  have,  to  determine  them  in  the  form  they  shall  think  lit,  and  »ee  coinenienf,  ' 
for  the  security  of  what  is  contained  in  this  mv  letter;  and  1  cncharge  the  Most  Serene 
Prince,  Don  Ikdthasar  Carlos,  mv  very  dear  and  belated  son,  and  command  the  infantes, 
prelates,  dukes,  marquesses,  counts,  barms,  knights,  esquires,  governors  of  castles,  fo;  -m-os, 
and  plains,  and  those  of  mv  council,  president,  and  judges  of  my  courts,  officers  of  mv 
hou*o,  and  court,  and  chancery,  and  all  mayors,  governors,  deputy-got  emors,  justices  of 
the  |H'ace,  and  other  whatsoever  justices  and  judges  of  mv  kingdoms  and  dominions,  that 
thev  observe  to  you  and  accomplish,  and  cause  to  !>e  observed  and  accomplished  this  mv 
letter  and  favour,  which  I  do  grant  vou.  and  against  the  teimur  and  form  thereof,  not  to  go, 
nor  act  now,  nor  at  anv  time,  nor  bv  anv  manner,  poqictnallv  for  ever,  nor  consent,  or  allow 
that  thev  bo  limited  to  you,  or  suspended  in  whole,  or  in  part,  all  its  contents,  whatsoever 
laws,  or  orders  of  these  mv  kingdom*,  and  dominion*,  ordinances,  stvle.  use,  and  custom  of 
the  *aid  cities  of  Sevilla.  Cadiz,  Malaga  and  San  I.ucar,  and  all  others,  which  they  hare,  or 
mav  have,  to  tho  contrary  notwithstanding,  for  as  much  as  doth  concern  these  presents, 
accounting  it  to  1h?  here  inserted  and  inooqximted,  as  if  it  had  been  word  for  word  ;  and  of 
this  mv  letter  Geronimo  de  Canencia,  my  chief  treasurer  ami  accountant,  and  mv  secretary 
de  la  Media  Anata,  is  to  take  cognizance,  to  whose  charge  is  committed  the  account  of  tho 
said  duty  ;  and  I  declare,  that  of  this  favour,  you  ha\e  paid  the  duty  of  Media  Anata, 
which  imports  3o,000, 1  oo  manned  is  in  silver,  which  you  are  to  pay  every  fifteen  years  per- 
|>otualIy  ;  and  that  being  complied  with,  you  shall  not  have  the  power  to  use  this  favour 
without  that  it  first  apjvars  that  you  have  satisfied  this  duty,  and  also  that  you  pav  the 
judge  conservator  vou  shall  name  the  salary  which  he  shall  enjoy  by  the  said  occupation, 
which  i*  to  be  manifested  bv  certificates  from  the  office  of  this  duty. 

Given  in  Zaragoza,  the  1  Dili  day  of  March,  in  the  year  Kilo. 

Skconu  Cedivi,.*,  amplifying  and  confirming  the  Privileges  granted  to  the 
English  Nation. 

THE  KING. 

To  Doctor  Don  Francisco  de  Mndrano,  Judge  of  my  Court  of  Degrees  oi  the  City  of 
Sevilla.  Know  ve,  that  bv  one  of  my  letters  and  decrees  of  the  19th  of  March,  of  this 
prove ut  year,  l  did  grant  to  Richard  Anthony,  Cousul  of  the  English  nation,  and  to  the  «ub- 
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jects  of  tlii?  Kingdom  of  Knglmid.  which  reside  and  trade  in  Andalusia,  prijici|villy  in  this 
city,  and  in  that  of  t  adiz,  and  in  that  of  Son  Lucar  do  liarroniedn,  tin?  priv  ilogv*,  exemp¬ 
tions  and  licences.  which  ap|KTtain  to  them,  a.'  well  by  the  articles  ot  the  peace.  a.-  by  the 
continuation,  and  other  favours  and  indnltos,  which  the  bin;;  my  lord  and  lather  (now  in 
glory)  granted  them,  and  with  the  other  qualities,  conditions,  pre-eminences.  and  ampli¬ 
fication-  in  the  -aid  decree  declared,  for  having  offered  to  sene  me  with  -.*>00  ducats  of 
silver,  according  as  more  largely  thereby  doth  appear,  to -which  1  n-ter  myself;  and  one 
of  the  conditions  which  l  did  grant  them  was,  that  I  would  name  and  allow  them  a 
judsjo  con.-onator  for  Andalusia,  prineipallv  for  the  saiil  two  cities,  and  San  Lucar  de 
Barrmueda.  to  whom  should  be  given  sufficient  commission  for  the  ob.-er\ anee  and  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  said  privileges,  liU-rfies,  and  exemptions,  who  should  take  cognizance 
of  all  causes,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  should  bo  brought  against  them,  in  which  they 
were  made  defendants,  that  before  him  should  come  all  lawsuit*,  and  causes  whatsoever, 
which  should  concern  the  said  Knglish,  or  any  other  [x'rsotis  whatsoever,  of  whatsiwcr 
iiualitv  they  may  Ih\  ;ls  well  those  in  which  they  shall  lie  defendants,  vs  in  those  in  which 
they  shall  bo  plaintiff-,  although  the  persons  that  shall  sue  them  may  have  special  judges,  as 
well  by  agreement  or  contract,  which  they  may  have  made,  by  the  pre-eminence  or  im¬ 
munity  which  they  may  have,  because  of  the  said  causes,  only  shall  take  speeinl  cognizance 
the  said  judge  conservator,  and  no  other  judge,  or  tribunal,  although  it  may. lie  by  way  ot 
excess,  or  in  any  other  manner  or  form  w  hat-oev  er,  ami  that  for  the  causes  and  suits  that 
shall  offer  in  the  said  citie-  of  Cadiz  ami  Malaga,  and  San  Lucar,  may  lx1  substituted  their 
commission  in  the  persons  which  by  the  said  nation  -hall  be  proposed,  that  he  may  bring 
things  to  a  conclusion,  and  that  they  lx1  remitted  to  him  to  determine;  and  ot  that  which 
the  saiil  judge  shall  so  determine,  they  may  apjx-al  to  my  council,  and  not  to  any  other 
tribunal,  and  that  the  time  von  shall  act  in  the  -aid  court,  you  -hall  be  esteemed  as  such, 
a-  d  in  vour  ab-enoc.  ami  after  von,  he  whom  the  -aid  nation,  in  the  said  city  ot  Sevilla 
shall  appoint ;  and  lxvau*o  that  my  will  is,  that  all  this  lx'  observed  and  accomplished  in 
the  form  as  is  expressed,  I  have  thought  tit  to  give  charge  to  you.  and  b_v  thi-  pre-ent  to 
give  you  charge  of  the  protection  and  siefen— .•  hereof,  anil  command  von  that  you  sex'  the 
*aid  decree  and  the  condition-,  pre-eminences,  and  amplitieatioiis  there. ti  contained,  and  all 
of  it  lx'  observed  anil  accomplished  in  form,  accordingly,  and  after  the  manner  that  in  the 
said  decree,  am!  in  this  mv  cedilla  is  declared,  without  consenting  or  allowing  that  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  may  put  or  he  put  any  doubt  or  difficulty;  and  Ix-fore  vott,  and  not  Ix-toro 
anv  other  judge,  at  the  first  instance  shall  lx’  brought  and  loUowed,  all  causes  and  law¬ 
suits  which  thereupon,  or  any  other  thing  or  part  thvrv’ol.  shall  lx’  m  ule,  and  eau-e  cog¬ 
nizance  to  lx'  taken  of  all  eau-cs  civil  and  criminal,  in  which  they  shall  lx'  pnv-ccutod  or 
against  them  shall  be  attempted  ;  and  before  von  shall  be  brought  whatsoever  lawsuit*  and 
causes  which  shall  concern  the  said  Knglish,  between  whatsoever  ivcrsons  of  whatsoever 
quality  they  may  be,  and  the  execution  and  chastisement  of  those  that  shall  disobey;  ’x'- 
cau-e  that  mv  will  is,  that  the  cognizance  and  determination  of  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
saiil  provision,  and  in  this  mv  cedilla  of  amplification,  sjx'eially  shall  and  do  concern  you, 
procoxxling  fully  against  those  that  shall  bo  guiltv,  executing  upon  them  the  punishments 
you  shall  timl  by  justice  due  to  them,  without  that  of  the  tribunals,  courts  of  chancery,  or 
anv  other  judges  or  justices  of  my  kingdoms  and  dominions  of  Castile,  ot  whatsoever 
quality  they  may  lx-,  may  intermeddle  or  do  intermeddle  herein,  neither  in  the  use  nor 
exercise  of  the  -(H-cial  jurisdiction  in  the  -aid  first  instance,  which  by  this  my  eetltila  I  grant 
you,  lx-  it  by  wav  of  exee-s,  ap|x'iil,  or  any  other  recourse  or  manner;  to  whom,  and  to  each 
of  you,  I  inhibit,  and  hold  for  inhibited  their  cognizance,  declaring  you  for  judges  in- 
eom|x-tent  thereof,  as  for  the  whole,  and  every  thing,  and  part  thereof;  and  1  grant  you  the 
most  full  and  complete  |x>wer,  and  nio-t  ample  commission,  as  by  law  is  required  ami  neces¬ 
sary,  with  their  incidences,  dejx'iuleiieies,  anuevitie*.  and  connexities  ;  and  that  after  you.  the 
said  Knglish  nation  of  the  said  city  of  Sevilla,  mnv  have  jxiwer  to  name  in  the  said  com¬ 
mission  one  of  the  judges  of  this  court,  whom  the  said  nation  shall  think  fit  ;  mid  1  com¬ 
mand  those  of  mv  privy  council,  that  presenting  before  them  his  name,  .lie  said  commis¬ 
sion  being  vacant  by  promotion  or  otherwise,  him  who  shall  be  named  .hall  have  his  de¬ 
spatches  in  due  form,  according  as  in  this  my  eedula  is  ordained  :  and  that  it  may  the  bettor 
lx?  accomplished  all  that  is  contained  in  the  said  decree,  and  iu  this  iiiy  eedula,  I  grant  you 
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licence,  power,  and  authority.  tli.it  von  mav  sulistitutc.  ami  do  -uh-titutc  tlu>  rommis-ion  for 
matters  and  lawsuits  that  shall  other  in  the  said  citio-  of  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  San  I. near.  in 
tho  person  that  b\  the  said  nation  »hall  be  proposed  to  vou,  that  he  mav  eonelude  matters, 
vou  rctnittiiiir  to  liim  the  termination  thereof  in  the  fonu  von  shall  think  fit.  'tieh  as  may 
l>e  for  the  seeuritv  of  the  said  decree,  and  that  all  mav  be  observed  in  the  firm,  which  by 
it  is  ordained  and  commanded,  any  laws  and  prapnaticax  of  my  said  kingdoms  ami  do¬ 
minions.  ordounam-es,  style,  use  and  custom,  or  any  thin"  whatsoever,  to  the  contrary  not- 
witlistandhis; :  all  which,  nnil  for  as  much  as  relates  to  these  presents.  1  di-jK-nso  with, 
abrogate,  attd  derogate,  make  valid  and  nnmil,  count  for  nothin"  and  of  no  value  and  fores', 
and  that  these  presents  remain  in  full  force  and  vigour  for  the  future.  Done  in  Zaragoza, 
the  Jlith  of. June,  in  the  year  1  (j  to. —  1,  Thk  Kino. 

Don  Philip,  bv  the  "race  of  Cod.  Kin"  of  Castile,  of  l,eon.  of  ,\rn"on,  \e. 

Forasmuch  as  by  mv  letter  ami  decree  of  tin  l!)th  of  March  of  this  present  vear,  I  did 
tyrant  ti)  vou.  tin*  subf-cts  of  the  Kill"  of  Croat  liritaiu,  wlio  tvsivle  in  Andalusia,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  and  approbation  of  tho  privileges,  eedu  as,  and  franchises  which  were  "ranted 
vou  bv  the  crowns  of  Ca-tile  ami  Portugal,  and  ecmmamicd  that  thev  should  !x'  kept,  and 
observed  to  vou  the  said  articles  of  peace,  made  between  mv  crowns  and  that  of  Kii"laml, 
and  that  by  mv  other  cevlula  of  the  Plitli  of  June  of  the  same  vear.  von  mav  name  a  jud"o 
conservator,  that  shall  take  oojjnizanro  of  ail  vour  causes,  civil  ami  criminal,  as  well  in  tho-e 
in  which  VOU  shall  lie  plaintitfs,  as  in  in  which  vou  -hall  be  defendants,  w ith  other 

conditions,  amplification-.  and  pre-eminences,  in  tile  -aid  decree  and  cedilla  contained,  ro¬ 
te  mu"  mv»elf  to  the  tenour  thereof. 

And  now-  on  your  juvrt.  relation  haviii"  K-oii  made  to  me,  that  haviii"  pre-ented  the 
last  cedilla  in  the  assemble  of  the.  court  of  decrees  of  the  cite  of  Scv  ilia,  a  copy  thereof 
was  ordered  to  lx*  "iven  to  Don  Juan  do  Villalva.  mv  li-eal  of  the  -aid  eomt,  who  kept  it 
in  his  jmsjession  from  the  tifteenth  of  Jnlv,  without  haviii"  answered  it  till  mm.  which 
hath  hindered  ami  denrived  vou  of  the  lxmilit  and  performance  of  the  said  decree  ami 
cedilla,  to  vour  "rent  prejudice  and  detriment,  although  hv  what  i-  nrdaimd  therehv.  tho 
jiul"c  conservator  oii"ht  to  take  cognizance  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  Ixun" 
plaititillk  and  defendants,  with  any  (xt-oii  whatsoever  you  -hall  trade  with,  vour  intent 
liein"  iinly  to  enjoy  the  said  privilet^'S  and  jiui"e  coe-crv ator,  when  there  should  lx'  any 
lawsuits  between  th<>«e  ot  your  nation,  w bother  vou  lie  plaintill's  or  defendant-,  ami  whe¬ 
ther  the  causes  lx>  civil,  or  whether  they  lx'  criminal,  and  when  the  suits  -hall  U-  with 
Spaniards,  or  with  other  jx-rsons  of  different  nations,  the  conservator  is  to  take  eo"ni/ance 
so  lar  only  of  the  causes  in  which  you  shall  be  civilly  or  criminally  prosecuted  as  defend¬ 
ants,  and  not  in  which  you  shall  lx>  plaintill's,  humbly  entreatin"  me,  that  whereas  in  this 
particular  you  have  waved  and  desisted  from  the  said  privilege  Ix-foro  Alonso  de  Alarcon, 
that  I  would  lx-  pleases]  to  declare  it  with  the  conditions,  amplifications,  and  pio-mii- 
nonees,  as  may  lx*  most  convenient  for  vou.  and  shall  be  most  nms-arv  lor  the  "mater 
force  of  what  Ls  insisted.  of  vvliat  my  pleasure  shall  be  :  and  Ixvan-e  that  for  the 
servin'  of  tho  wars,  you  have  otfcrvd  to  a—i-t  me  with  IdOO  ducats  in  silver. 
jvnvJiIo  at  certain  prefix'd  days.  1  have  thought  fit.  and  hy  those  presents  I  will  and  de- 
el:./.,  that  when  the  suits  shall  lx-  between  those  of  your  nation,  whether  von  he  plaintiffs 
or  defendants,  or  the  causes  slinll  lx'  civil  or  criminal,  vou  -hall  enjoy  the  said  privilege  and 
its  conditions  :  and  when  the  said  suits  shall  he  with  Spaniards,  or. with  other  poisons  of 
divers  nations,  that  tile  judjje  conservator  shall  take  cognizance,  and  do  take  cognizance 
only  of  the  causes  in  which  you  -hall  be  civilly  or  criminally  defendants,  and  not  when 
you  shall  be  plaintiffs. 

..  And  because  tliat  the  duties  of  excise  of  millones  which  an*  imposul  on  haeallao  dry 
and  fresh,  pilchards.  herrin"s,  and  salmon,  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  fre-h  and  -alt.d,  it  w.-is 
onlorcd  that  it  should  lx' recovered  of  those  which  consume  it;  and  by  reason  the  tanneis 
of  these  duties,  and  jud"os  which  take  cognizance  of  these  cnii»e«,  do  o, va-i. n i  von  threat 
grievances,  and  obli"0  you  to  pay  two  hundred  maravedi-  for  each  ipiint.il  of  haccahio, 
ami  -eeordinply  on  other  sorts  as  are  permitted,  and  ii|x>n  the  arrival  of  tl  e -hip-  at  the 
ports  of  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  San  Luear,  they  oblige  vou  to  declare  the  cpuuuii  •  of  ti-li  vou 
lniiiLT,  cliargL"  you  by  the  groat  for  the  whole,  obliging  you  to  the  [laymeni  thereof,'  as 
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money  due  to  me,  and  oblige  you  to  tlie  payment  thereof  in  four  months  of  what  it  amounts 
ti>.  which  i-  unjust,  because  that  tlm-c  who  huv  these  hinds  art'  clergymen.  friars,  monks, 
anti  other  persons  which  hate  privilege-  ami  habits,  mayors,  aldermen,  and  common -eon  n- 
oilmen:  for  which  ame  the  tanners  of  the-e  duties  will  not  recover  them  of  «ueh,  but  recover 
them  of  you  tor  the  whole,  tvilhout  console; ing  the  ipiautitv  they  steal  from  von.  that  which 
is  rotten,  anti  wlial  von  sjH'tni  in  your  own  families  ;  and  if  you  insist  on  the  recovery  thereof 
of  such  persons,  they  trent  you  ill  and  do  not  pry  you  :  ther-fore  i  mill  and  command,  that 
this  duty  hr  rrnnend  of  (hr  hnyrrs  and  mnsnincrs ,  and  (hat  the  farmers  put  a  person 
far  their  account,  that  may  rerorrr  thr  saute,  as  is  dour  in  thr  rrrrnues  at  .Uracala  and 
Almn.ntrtfizyo,  with  this  condition,  that  ton  be  obliged,  as  1  oblige  you,  that  you  shall 
register  all  tho_sa;il  kinl*  of  ti-h  afore-aid.  as  you  are  obliged  to  do.  according  to  tlte 
general  despatches,  without  that  this  may  he  in  any  manner  avoided. 

Anti  Uvauso  from  the  visits  which  the  fanners  of  duties  make  you.  thee  results  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  I  will  nnd  .command,  that  in  the  cities  of  Malaga.  Sail  hut  nr,  ami  Cadis, 
lie  oh-erted  to  ton,  ami  hr/it  the  prtrdtyr,  that  they  may  not  e.ruminr  thr  i.  rrrhai.dizrs 
, tchifh  are  in  yuur  hnusts.  arcnrdiny  tit  trhat  is  anient I  anti  commantltd  hy  thr  -  ,id  dr- 
errr  a f  the  \'Mh  of  March  of  this  present  year,  heiny  the,  stlnie  which  is  yniuttd  to 
those  who  reside  in  the  city  of  ."willa  :  and  likewise  I  command  that  the  said  search  may 
m>t  U*  nestle  by  any  fanner,  if  in  the  cn*t»m-hnii'c  ton  hate  paid  all  the  duties  and  that 
this  lit'  olwntsl  to  von  ami  accomplished  in\i..i,  lily. 

Ami  Iteeau'e  tha'  all  *hi)ts  that  mine  to  these  aiv  said  kingdoms'.  front  those  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  the  mini-tc-  of  the  contrabands,  ami  of  the  Almovarifaigo 
upon  searching  them,  as  ihcv  enter  the  ports,  eause  great  ve\;ttiou*  and.  tnuihlc  to  the 
masters  of  tlu-m.  and  shut  up  the  holt's  ami  hateln-  of  the  -aid  ships,  defirriny  thr  risitiny 
threir  eiijht  or  / ifteen  dai/i.  pottim/  irniters  alumni  at  thr  east  Of  thr  master's,  who 
trill  hare  to  maintain  them,  and  matte  them  pn  \rntx.  I  tsnnataml  the  said  ministers,  a* 
well  of  the  contraband,  as  tho*e  of  Almo\:irila.igti,  and  t  , cry  of  (hem,  that  within  three 
days  they  shall  and  do  make  the  •aid  visit,  without  nutting  waiters  aboard  them,  or  taking 
any  duties  bv  reason  thereof,  ami  if  they  shall  put  them,  it  shall  lie  at  the  n>-t  at  the  chief 
Alinovarifiugo  ami  the  admiralty,  -ime  you  owe  notliing  ;  ami  when  there  «liall  eome  into 
the  said  |sirts  of  Malaga,  t  adu.  and  San  I.uear.  anv  ship  with  provisions,  or  nicrehaiulixes, 
neither  at  the  time  of  the  visit.  ;ewl  of  the  unloading.  mT  at  any  other,  as  aforesaid,  1  order 
that  the  indite.-  ami  otVteers  of  I  he  contraband,  nor  admiralty,  icr  any  others,  may  not  put 
nr  da  pat  in  thi  in  trailers  at  thr  east  of  the  math  rs  or  otent  rs,  nor  do  yire  you  any 
traidih,  either  the  one  or  the  odor  npan  that  arenunt,  a  ‘earth  /a;  to  trhat  is  ordered  in 
the  fourth  art  trie  of  the  institution  ,  (  thr  and  aileoi  a/ty,  hy  trlttrh  it  is  r  rprrssi  ti  relating 
thereunto,  fir  thr  satisfaction  if  the  iraihrt  and  other  njfirrrs,  in  the  eighth  at  tide  of  the 
peace,  in  irhieh  it  is  nn/,  rid,  that  the  rassals  of  the  one  king  in  the  territory  of  the  other, 
shall  hr  treated  as  the  nntieei  themselves.  in  ichuse  shij's  nrrrr  are  put  waiters  at  thr  cost 
of  the  innsti  rs  or  owners  thereof. 

And  because  al-o  that  the  officers  of  the  eoiitmkiml  in  the  said  (torts,  as'.oon  a!  the 
shi|»s  east  anchor,  demand  of  the  masters  th.  ir  manifest,  and  if  they  d>>  not  liud  it  in  the 
mervliamlite*  that  eouic  consigned  to  you.  tliev  give  you  trouble,  although  you  hate  the 
bills  of  lading  that  the  nins'er-  hate  signed  lor  them,  to  deliver  them  according  to  their  con¬ 
signment.  in  whieh  ton  receive  a  great  deal  of  damage,  because  that  the  lie-t  instrument 
you  cun  hate  is  the.  (nils  of  lading,  lieenu'C  that  bv  them,  you  may  oblige  them  hv  jit-tice 
to  deliver  von  your  goods,  ami  if  the  masters,  hy  neglect  or  malice,  do  not  write  them  in 
the  -rid  manifest,  it  is  not  jii't  that  they  execute  the  punishment  u|mn  the  owners  of  the 
go-s!-,  i„  t  iij»>n  the  m.i-teis  and  ships,  and  in  so  doing  the  manifest  shall  be  always  jus. 
tillable.  Wherefore  it  is  mv  will,  ami  t  declare,  that  the  masters  do  comply*  with  evhi- 
biting  their  manifest,  within  three  days  after  their  arrival  in  the  said  (torts,  and  1  command, 
that  hv  reason  hereof,  the  owner  of  tin*  goods,  showing  the  bill  of  lulling,  you  may  not  give 
him  any*  trouble  or  molestation  whatsoever. 

Ami  Ittvaii-e  likewise  the  judges  for  rt|xtrtntion,  ami  other  nflieers,  cause  you  much 
trouble  ami  vexation  if  they  lind  in  the  ship  any  money,  and  it  being  necessary  that  the 
mu-ters  have  s  <imi  according  tv)  the  tonnage,  to  Imy  sails,  cables,  anchors,  and  other  nees's. 
«ary  »t‘>rvs.  1  give  licence  and  permission,  that  hating  first  nude  a  rvgi-ter  as  is  usual. 
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cvorv  ?hip  mav  leave  three  pices**  of  ci'lit  for  every  ton,  for  the  *aid  purpose.  ami  not  lor 
auiv  other,  without  thcn*forv  that  upon  that  account  they  be  nut  to  any  trouble. 

And  because  thjit  nl*n  they  of  tho  evei'O  otliiv  of  the  'aid  city  ot  So-,  ilia,  ,vca-ion  you 
tnsubli',  venation.  and  lawsuit.*,  svyinir,  that  there  is  an  ordrr  that  you  'hall  tuatnfe-t  tho 
butter,  loathor,  ami  othvr  merehandixv*  ami  prosi-don*.  ntt  I  that  you  d>  olaro  tl.o  pii,.-  you 
soil  thorn,  at.  and  to  what  pot-sou*,  hy  wliit-h  mean.*  it  i-  two.  years  -imv.  that  you  base  not 
hnmoht  any  butter  to  the  said  eity,  and  tho  order  doth  not  rolato  to  the  sttnnpT.  tlntt- 
hrintr  the**1  t^wls  and  provisions  l»v  *0:1,  but  only  ssith  tl.o  retailer-  that  jwi  to  hot  thom  in 
tho  pins  aud  brinsr  thom  to  tho  *ni,l  eitv  togaiti  hv  thom,  I  ds'el.uv.  that  you  base  m<  obli¬ 
gation  to  make  tho  said  manifest  am!  decl,i\tion.  uor  ran  they  bo  obligs-d  thereby  to  m:\ko 
thom,  uor  to  make  a  pnwss  agnin»t  sou.  aud  if  tiny  do,  1  command  that  they  be 
remitteil  to  the  judge  coti*onator  to  dotonnim-  tlioiu. 

And  Ivs-au-e  that  mans*  titm*«  you  has e  taken  lenses  of  the  Imo-e*  in  whieii  you  lise 
ami  koop  vour  mervlinudin*s,  and  while  von  :tro  in  thom,  ivr-rn,  of  g-rvat  authoiiry  take 
thom  from  you  Mors*  vour  lease  i*  espirssl,  Iuy.iu*o  they  bo  l.ir">  and  stand  wh.-rs*  trade  i*. 
ami  ohlitre  you  to  reunuo  the  tf""d*.  whereby  thov  an-  du;u,ns!  and  stolon  Ironi  mu,  I 
will  and  command,  that  during  tlio  tir-.o  of  vour  loa-o.  dm  said  lions,-,  mat  m>t  U-  r.ikou 
from  von  hv  «nv  jvr-mn.  although  he  may  Iv  a  (mitre.  am!  base  a  partioular  priwlcoe. 

And  that  all  tills  mav  N'  ovrtuin  ami  -svurs*.  I  Mniiuid  the  i,  iron:,  ami  judtrv-  of  mv 
court  of  desm-e*  of  the  eitv  of  So*  ilia,  and  the  Hm-s  of  the  .-Mir*-  thereof.  :,„d  my 
governor  of  the  said  city  nml  his  deputy.  and  tin-  other  i mitre*  and  jtisti.-os  thereof,  ansi  of 
other*  ss hatsevsor  citir*.  silla-re*,  ami  places  ol  mv  kintr-l'-nis  :onl  doiiiiun-ns  of  my  cross  u 
of  Csv*til«\  t*  whom  prim-ipaliv  or  aooi, lent. ills  shall  issm-oru  s*h:\t  i*  hen-  contained.  that 
all  raiiscs  which  shall  !»e  ds'p'inlintr.  in  ssluo'i  sou  stiaii  tie  d>  toml.uits,  U  imr  ,,f  t|lt> 
ipialiti"*  in  this  my  letter  samtaimal.  that  they  mav  provide  ami  t'i"'  onlor.  that  thov  mas 
he  remitted  presently  to  ibe  judto-  c-in-ers alor.  a-  1  have  named  you.  in  the  post nro  tin  v 
shall  Iv.  though  thov  mav  have  Itoon  K'otin  lv!'->rv  or  after  mv  -aid  done.-  of  tin-  l*<:li  of 
March,  of  this  pre-out  year,  together  with  the  -aid  doorsv-  ami  i  odulas  i  notw  itli-tamlin-j 
it  havitij;  liven  ordered  hv  mv  'aid  o-uirt  of  detrroes.  to  iris,-  a  ™pi  thereof  to  my  said 


and  I  command,  that  they  do  m>t  iutertiieshllc.  nor  may  i 
corn  inti  "  hat  i*  ootitained  in  the  -aid  decree.  and  evdul.is, 
thov  ohserse  ami  fulhl,  muT oau-o  to  ho  oh-erved  ami  fuiti! 
thrsmirh  all,  a-  therein  i<  contained,  and  that  each  of  you. 
cent  him.  do  oaii-e  them  to  Iv  put  in  true  and  due  rso 
rvsjvct*  it  mav  he  comphnl  with,  without  that  it  Is-  mao-- 
me  hotvtipin.  what-m-ver  law-  ami  pritr'nat  ioi-  of  tho-e 
ordinances,  -ts  le*.  u-e.  and  eii'toui.  sshioh  they  l.-aseor  m 
withstanding;  with  wliieh,  fora-mmli  a-  tolafe*  t*  these  pro 
ilernirnte.  make  void  and  null,  and  t^ive  tor  no  value  and  o 


>t  iutertueshlle.  tier  mas  into.  -  .idle  in  anv  tliino  ,-,ui- 

e  to  he  oh-erved  ami  fuitill-d.  and  eveeuti-d  in  all,  and 
ted,  and  that  each  of  sou.  in  that  pail  which  shall  con- 
put  in  true  ami  due  ewution  oftootuallv.  *<>  a-  in  nil 
without  that  it  Is-  iiwv-urv  to  huso  further  r>v«iir-e  to 
sud  priir'iiatio of  tho-e  mv  kingdom*  and  dominion*. 


of.  these  present*  remainii 
tor,  the  clerks  of  ms  rov 
,t  so,,  base  paid  the  duty' 
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clause  thereof,  -hall  in  no  manner  be  d«  cimd  >>r  understood  to  bo  taken  ttwav  or  abrogated  bv 
this  pre-cut  imi!'  ;  Imt  lint  the  same  >iini  1  remain  perj'ctuallv  in  their  ancient  forve, 
stability,  ami  vigour,  >o  far  forth  a-  they  are  not  contrary  or  repugnant  to  tliis  present 
convention  ami  articles,  or  to  anv  tiling  tlterein  contained. 

II.  That  there  In'  a  universal  jv.io>,  true  ami  sincere  amitv,  in  America,  as  ill  the 
ntlter  parts  of  the  world.  Ivtaeen  the  most  serene  kings  of  (.ireat  liritain  ami  Spain,  tlteir 
lieirs  ami  suee'-sior-.  ami  between  tile  kingdoms,  states  plantations,  colonies,  forts,  cities, 
islands,  ami  dominions,  without  anv  distinction  of  place  belonging  unto  eitiier  of  them, 
and  K'ttttou  tlie  [ntiplc  and  inhabitants  tinder  their  t\.-j>celi»e  oLdiem-e.  which  slitdl 
endure  from  this  day  for  eier,  and  l>e  oLorvtd  inviolably,  as  well  bv  land  as  bv  sea  and 
fresh  «atc.s,  so  as  to  promote  each  the  welfare  ami  advantage  of  tlie  other,  ami  favour 
and  :is«i«t  one  another  with  mutual  lore;  ami  that  evert  where,  as  well  in  rinx-c  remote 
countries  as  in  these  which  are  nearer,  the  faithful  etiiccs  of  g.sd  neighbourhood  ami 
friendship  in.iv  Is-  exercised  ami  increased  between  them. 

X.  It  is  also  agresd,  that  in  ca-e  the  .subjects  and  inhabitants  of  either  of  the  con- 
federatcs  uitii  their  -hipping  (whether  public  and  of  war,  or  private  and  of  merchants')  be 
forced  at  anv  time  through  stress  ot  weather,  pursuit  of  pirate-  and  enemies,  or  other  in- 
eoiiM'iiiem-o  whatsoever,  for  the  seeking  of  shelter  and  harbour,  to  retreat  and  enter  into 
anv  of  the  rivers,  necks,  bats,  hatetis,  road-.  shore.",  and  j'-irts  belonging  to  tlie  other  in 
America,  they  shall .  L-  received  and  treated  time  with  all  luimnnitv  and  kindness,  ami 
enjoy  all  friendly  protection  and  help,  and  it  shall  l-e  lawful  for  them  to  refresh  ami  pio- 
tide  themselves  at  reasonable  aid  tin-  u-ual  tales,  with  victual-  and  all  tilings  needful, 
either  for  the  sustenance  of  their  poisons,  or  reparation  of  their  -hips,  and  convenience  of 
their  voyage  ;  and  they  .-hall  in  no  manlier  Is-  detained  or  hindered  from  returning  out  of 
tlie  said  port-  or  road',  but  shall  remove  and  depart,  when  ami  whither  they  please,  with¬ 
out  any  let  or  impediment. 

XL  Likeni-e,  if  anv  -hips  belonging  to  cither  confederate,  their  people  and  subnets, 
shall,  within  the  eva-;-  er  dominion.- of  the  other,  -tick  ujw-n  the  sands,  or  be  wrecked 
(which  lod  forbid),  or  suffer  any  damage,  the  |H-rsons'  shipwrecked  and  cast  on  tlie  shore 
shall  in  no  sort  In-  kept  pri'-mer-,  but,  on  the  contrary.  a!i  friendly  assistance  and  relief 
shall  be  administered  to  tiieir  di-tre-s.  and  letters  of  safceomluct  given  them  for  their  five 
and  uni.  t  pn»sage  tlu-mv,  and  the  return  of  every  one  to  Ins  ov.ii  country. 

XII.  lint  when  it  -hall  hap|<cn.  that  the  shins  of  either  (as  is  above  mentioned ) 
through  danger  of  the  -e.t.  e>r  otiier  urgent  cause,  be  driven  into  the  |Hirt-  ami  havens  of 
the  other,  if  they  Ik-  three  or  lour  together,  and  may  give  just  ground  of  suspicion,  they 
shall  iinimsliately  upon  their  arrival  nciptaint  the  governor  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place  with  tlie  cause  of  their  coming,  and  shall  *tav  no  longer  than  the  said  governor  or 
chief  magistrate  will  permit,  and  shall  be  re<pii*ito  for  tlie  lurni-hing  themselves  with 
victuals,  and  reparation  of  their  ships  ;  and  they  >liall  alwavs  take  care  not  to  enrrv  out  of 
their  ship-  any  goods  or  packs,  exposing  ttiem  to  -ale,  neither  shall  they  receive  anv 
merchandize  on  lxurel,  nor  do  any  thing  contrary  to  thi-  treaty. 

XIV.  No  private  injury  shall  in  any  sort  weaken  this  treaty,  nor  L-get  hatred  or 
dissensions  between  the  fore-aid  nations,  but  everyone  shall  answer  for  his  ow  n  proper 
fact,  and  be  prosecuted  thereupon;  neither  shall  one  man  satisfy  for  the  oli'eiiee  of 
another  hv  rvpri-ab,  or  other  such  like  ediou-  prvccding»,  unh-ss  ju-tice  lie  denied  or 
unrvn-ouahlv  delaved,  in  which  ca-V  it  -liall  Ik-  lawful  for  that  king,  whose  subject  hath 
sutTcred  the  lo-s  and  injury,  to  take  any  eour-e  aeeoreliug  to  the  rules  and  method  cf  the 
law  of  nations,  until  reparation  be  made  to  the  sufferer. 

Tkeaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship  between  (Ireat  Britain  and  Spain.  Signed  at 
Utrecht,  _d  (1  itlit  July,  lfl-L* 

(Translation  from  the  Latin.) 

lixtrtn-ts. — VIII.  That  there- be  a  free  use  of  navigation  and  commerce  between  tiic  sub- 
•  Hem-wed  by.  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  17*0. 
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joets  of  oaeh  kingdom.  n«  it  was  heretofore,  in  time  of  peace,  and  Ixt'ore  the  declaration  of 
this  late  war.  ill  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  (<if  glorious  memory'),  Catholic  Kino  of 
Spain  according  to  the  treaties  of  friciiti^hijv,  confederation,  and  commerce,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  made  between  K'th  nations,  according  to  ancient  customs,  letters  patent,  cedillas,  and 
other  particular  acts  ;  and  nUo  according  to  the  treaty  or  treaties  of  commerce  which  are 
now,  or  will  forthwith  bo  mode  at  Madrid.  And  whereas,  among  other  conditions  ,,f  the 
general  jx'uce.  it  is  bv  ivnmum  consent  established  as  a  chief  and  lund  miontal  rule,  that  the 
exercise  of  navigation  ami  commerce  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  should  remain  in  the  same 
state  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  aforesaid  king  Charles  the  Second ;  that  therefore  this  nile 
mav  hereafter  he  ob-erved  with  inviolable  faith,  and  in  a  manner  no\or  to  lx-  broken,  and 
thereby  all  causes  of  di-trust  and  suspicion  concerning  that  matter  may  K*  presented  and 
renm* ed.  it  is  e-peci.dlv  agreed  and  eoneluded,  that  no  licence,  nor  any  (x'rmi—ion  at  all, 
shall  at  any  time  lx*  given.  either  to  the  French.  or  to  any  nation  whatever.  in  am  name,  or 
nndcr  any  pretence,  dinxtly  or  indirectly.  to  sail,  to  traliio  in.  or  introduce  lu^'tox  gyxxb. 
merehandirex,  or  any  things  whatsiX'vcr,  into  the  dominions  subject  to  the  crown  nt  Spain  in 
America,  except  what  may  lx*  agreed  In  the  ttvaty  or  treaties  of  commerce  nkne-aid  i  and 
the  rights  and  pri* ilexes  granted  m  a  certain  convention,  commonly  called  el  A"icnlo  do 
Negros,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  the  lL’tli  Article;  except  al-o  wh.itxx'vcr  the  said 
Catholic  Kill*,',  or  his  heirs  or -ucce-sors,  shall  promi-c  by  any  contract  or  contracts  for  the 
introduction  of  negroes  into  the  Spam-h  West  Indies,  to  l>c  made  after  that  the  eomention 
or  the  As-iento  do  Negros  alxnemeutioiH'd  shall  lx*  determined*. 

IX.  It  is  further  agrxxxl  and  cmclndi-d  ivs  a  general  rule,  that  all  and  singular  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  each  kingdom  shall  in  all  countries  and  places  on  bull  side-  ha*e  ami  <njotj  at  ha  st 
the  >it me  pricdeijcs,  hherths,  and  immunities,  ns  tn  nil  duties,  impositions,  nr  customs 
irhatsucir,  relatimj  to  pi  rsnns,  ijoods,  and  merehiiiuiizi  s,  ships,  frehjht,  senna n.  itarii/n- 
tinit,  nmi  commerce  ;  and  shall  hare  the  hhe  faenur  in  all  t'linys.  as  the  sn/jeets  of 
Jinnee,  or  any  otiur  Joreitjn  nation,  the  most  fa  roll  red,  hare,  pi  assess,  and  i  nj'Jt.  or  at 
ant/  tune  herrat'ter  mail  hare,  possess,  or  enjoy, 

X.  The  Catholic  King  JlV,  hereby,  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  succ,  -sore,  yield  to  tin* 
crown  of  Croat  Britain  the  full  and  entire  propriety  of  the  Town  and  Ca-tle  of  llilunhnr. 
together  with  the  |x>rt,  fortifications,  and  forts  thereunto  1  ebrnging:  ami  he  gives  up  the 
said  propriety  to  lx*  held  and  enjoyed  alwolntely  witli  all  maimer  of  right  torcyer.  without 
any  exception  or  impediment  whatsoever.  Hut  that  abuses  and  Irauds  max  lx*  avoid'd  by 
importing  any  kind-  of  g.xxU.  the  Catholic  King  wil,-  and  takes  it  to  lx*  miderstixxl.  that 
the  alxnenamed  propriety  lx*  yielded  to  Great  llritaiti  w  it  bout  any  territorial-  jiiri-dlorion. 
and  without  any  open  coinmimieation  by  land  yvlth  the  country  round  about.  Vet  whenas 
the  communication  by  sea  with  the  roast  of  Spain  may  not  at  all  times  lx-  safe  or  open,  and 
thereby  it  may  happen  that  the  garrison,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  may  lx- brought 
to  great  straits  ;  ami  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Catholic  King,  only  that  fraudulent  importa¬ 
tions  of  pxxis  should,  ns  is  above -aid,  lx-  hindered  by  nn  inland  communication,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  provided  that  in  -neb  eases  it  may  be  lawful  to  purchase,  for  ready  money,  in  the 
neighbouring  territories  of  Spain,  prmi-ions.  and  other  things  necessary-  for  the  me  of  the 
gnrri-on,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  -hips  which  lie  in  the  harbour.  Hut  if  anv  gixxls  ho 
found  imjx'rted  by  Gibraltar,  either  by  wav  of  barter  for  purchasing  provisions,  or  under 
any  other  pretence,  the  same  shall  lx*  fonti-cated.  and  complaint  lx**ng  made  thervsif,  those 
persons  who  have  acted  contrary  to  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  shall  lx*  severely  punished.  And 
her  Britannic  Majesty,  at  the  re>juo>t  of  the  Catholic  King,  does  consent  and  agree,  that  no 
leave  «iiall  lx*  given  under  any  jiretenee  w  hat-ix'ver,  either  to  Jews  or  M<x>rs,  to  reside  or 
have  their  dwellings  in  the  said  town  of  Gibraltar;  ami  that  no  refuge  or  shelter  shall  l  e 
allow ixl  to  any  Mtxiri'h  'hips  of  war  in  the  harixmr  of  the  said  tow  n,  whereby  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  Spain  and  Ceuta  may  be  obstructed,  or  the  masts  of  Spain  lx*  infe-ted 
by  the  exclusions  of  the  Moors.  Hut  whereas  treaties  of  friendship,  and  a  liberty  and 
intercourse  of  commerce  are  between  the  Hiiti'h  anil  certniu  territories  situate  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  it  is  always  to  be  understood,  that  the  British  subjects  cannot  refuse  the  Mixirs 
and  their  ships  entry  into  the  ]xirt  of  Gibraltar,  purely  ujxm  the  account  of  merchandizin'?. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  does  further  promise,  that  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  shall  be  indulged  to  the  Homan  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  town. 
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Ami  in  case  it  shall  hereafter  «cem  meet  to  tiie  crown  of  Great  Hritain  to  grant,  pell,  or  bv 
nnv  means  to  alienate  therefrom  the  propriety  i>f  the  -aid  town  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  atid  eoncltnleil.  that-  the  preference  of  having  tlio  same  shall  always  be  given  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  l>efore  any  others. 

XV.  Their  royal  majesties  on  both  parts  renew  ami  cont'nn  all  treaties  of  pcare,  friend¬ 
ship.  eonfetlemtion.  anil  commerce,  maile  heretofore,  and  concluded  between  the  crowns 
of  Great  Hritain  nnd  Spain,  and  the  -aid  treaties  are  hereby  renewed  and  confirmed  in  as 
full  and  ample  manner,  as  if  they  were  now  particularly  here  inserted  :  that  is  to  say,  as 
far  as  they  are  not  found  to  lie  contrary  to  the  treaties  of  js'.aee  ami  commerce  which  wen’ 
the  !  i - 1  made  and  domed.  [.l«r/  < specially  by  t/iin  treaty  those  aurct  tin  ills,  treaties ,  nnd 
conventions,  ore  ant  firm'd  nnd  streui/thened.  which  n/ntr  ns  toll  to  the  exercise  of 
etwtintrce  and  nnri'/ntinn  in  Unripe,  nnd  listtrhere,  ns  to  the  intrndnetinn  of  neyrtns 
into  the  Spanish  ll  ist  IntHes,  and  irhieh  t  ither  are  already  utndr,  nr  icill  forthtnth  he 
nintie  hetiricn  hath  nntinns  at  Madrid.^  And  whereas  it  is  in-i-ted  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
that  certain  rights  of  fishing  nt  the  island  of  Newfoundland  Ivhmg  to  the  ( iuipnscoans,  or 
Other  subjects  of  the  Catholic  King,  her  Britannic  Majesty  eon-ents  and  agrees,  that  all 
such  privileges  as  the  Guipuseoans  and  other  [  eople  of  Spain  are  able  to  make  claim  to  by 
right,  shall  be  allowed  and  preserved  to  them. 

Tiikaty  of  Navigation  ami  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
Signed  at  Cueelit,  CStli  November  tilth  December),  171d.* 

(Translation  from  the  Katin.)  ' 

Aut.  1.  The  treaty  of  peace,  commerce,  and  alliance,  concluded  at  Madrid,  lietweon 
the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  l  jd  day  of  Mar,  lh‘i7,  is  ratified  and  eon- 
firmed  by  tin-  .re.itv,  and  for  the  greater  strengthening  and"  eonlirmation  of  the  same,  it 
lias  heen  thought  proper  to  in-ert  it  word  for  word  in  this  place,  together  with  the  rural 
ccdnlns,  or  ordinations  anneved  to  it,  as  follows  : 

’/’heir  rot/ol  majesties  do  mutually  promise,  that  they  irili  faithfully  perform  nnd 
fulfil  nil  nnd  erery  one  nj  the  urtiehs  of  the  furetjuiny  tnaty,  nnd  all  pitrihyts,  con¬ 
cessions,  ai/rn  mi  nts,  or  other  uilrontnyis  whutsm  rer,  nrisiny  to  the  subjects  on  either 
side,  which  ore  contained  in  fhi  m,  or  in  the  annejrtd  schedules  ;  and  that  they  will  at  all 
times  cause  the  same  to  he  performed  and  fnl/ilhd  by  flair  ministers,  ojjicers,  or  other 
subjects,  so  that  the  subjects  on  rarh  side  may  enjoy  the  full  tjfcct  of  nil  and  every  one 
of  them  \  those  only  eveepted.  concerning  which  something  else  should  bo  established  in 
the  following  articles,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  each  parly),  and  of  all  those  likewise 
which  are  contained  in  the  follow  ing  articles.  .Moreover,  the  treaty  of  1(570,  made  liotwcen 
the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  an  I  Spain,  for  preventing  all  differences,  restraining  depreda¬ 
tion-,  and  establishing  peace  lietween  the  said  crowns  in  America,  is  again  ratified  and 
confirmed,  f without  an v  prejudice  however  to  any  contmet,  or  other  privilege  or  leave 
granted  bv  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  or  her  subjects,  in  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  or  in  the  contract  of  A»»icnto,J  as  likewise  without  prejudice  to  any  Liberty 
or  power,  which  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  enjoyed  before,  either  through  right,  suffer¬ 
ance,  or  indulgence. 

II.  The  subjects  of  their  majesties,  trading  respectively  in  the  dominions  of  their  said 
majesties,  shall  not  be  bound  to  pay  ejrcatcr  duties,  or  other  imposts  whatsoever,  for  their 
imports  or  exports,  than  shall  be  exacted  of,  and  paid  by  the  subjects  of  the  most 
fa  von  red  nation  ;  and  if  it  shall  happen  in  lime  to  come,  that  any  diminution  of 
duties,  or  other  advantayrs  shall  be  y ranted  by  either  side,  to  any  foreiyn  nation, 
the  subjects  of  each  crown  shall  rrcipnn  ally  and  fully  ci joy  the  same.  And  as  it 
has  lssm  agreed,  a-  is  above  mentioned,  concerning  the  rates  of  duties,  >o  it  is  ordained 
as  a  general  rule  between  their  majesties,  that  all  and  every  one  of  their  subjects  shall, 
in  all  lands  and  places  subject  to  the  command  of  their  resjieelive  majesties,  use  and 
enjoy  at  least  the  same  jirivileycs,  liberties,  and  immunities,  conccrniny  all  imposts  or 
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duties  whatsoever,  which  relate  to  persons,  ft  am,  merchandize,  ships,  frriyhtiny,  mari¬ 
ners,  nari<;ation,  and  cam  mm  c,  and  rnjot /  the  same  Javunr  in  all  thna/'  i.i-  will  in  tiio 
courts  of  ju-tice,  a.  in  all  tlm-e  things  which  relate  to  trade.  nr  nnv  other  trade  whnt- 
s.x-veri,  as  the  mast  t'arourtd  nation  uses  and  rnj  ys,  nr  may  use  anti  rn/ayjhr  tie  fat  me, 
as  is  cj plained  mare  at  larye  in  the  Sth  article  of  the  treaty  of  l(i(i7,  which  is  spe¬ 
cially  insertcil  in  the  forryoiny  article. 

IV.  Tin.-  Catholic  King  cnu-ent<  ami  prnuiisis,  that  for  the  fntnrc  it  .hall  always  lx? 
lawful  for  the  subjects  of  (.irvat  Britain,  living  in  the  province.  of  Bi-oava  ami  (impu..o,i, 
to  hire  houses  or  warehouses  fit  for  the  preservation  of  their  merchandize,  ami  hi.  niaje.ty 
will,  bv  renewing  his  orders  to  that  puipow,  take  effectual  care  that  it  shall  l-e  in  their 
[lower  to  do  this  in  the  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  privileges  with  which  the  .aid 
British  subjects,  bv  virtue  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  1(>(>7,  or  of  nnv  dijdonia  <>r  ordinance, 
granted  bv  their  catholic  ninjesties,  did  enjoy,  or  ought  to  have  enjoyed,  that  lilvrtv  in 
Andalusia,  or  in'  any  other  [torts  or  [dares  of  S[iaiu  whatsoever.  The  <uiijeets  of  .Spain 
shall  enjoy  the  same  liberty  in  any  ports  and  [daces  of  Cleat  Britain,  with  all  the  privilegts 
belonging  to  them  by  the  aforesaid  treaty. 

VI.  And  ns  the  subjects  of  their  maje-ties  are  to  enjoy  on  both  sides  an  entire,  -m  ure, 
and  unmolested  use  and  lilierty  of  navigation  ami  commeree.  as  Ion g  as  the  [care  and 
friendship  entered  into  by  their  majesties  am!  their  ennuis  -hall  continue.  „i  likewise  their 
majesties  have  provided  that  the  said  subject.  -hall  not  In-  deprived  of  that  wcurity  for  at  v 
little  dilTereuoe  vvhieh  may  jsi-.ildy  ari-e,  hut  that  they  shall,  outlie  contrary,  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  peace  until  war  be  declared  lietwtvu  the  two  crowns. 

IX.  Ilis  Catholic  Majesty  promises,  that  tho-e  merchandizes  whiih  are  not  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  rates,  vvhieh  is  to  he  made  according  to  the  third  article  of 
this  treaty,  shall  lie  charged  with  the  same  duties  in  proportion  to  their  value,  and  no 
creator  than  those  vvhieh  are  laid  U|*>n  merchandizes  named  in  the  said  catalogue  of  rates. 
.And  if  any  difference  arises  between  the  farmers  of  the  eustnm-hnn.es,  or  commissaries,  and 
any  merchant,  concerning  the  value  of  any  wares,  it  shall  he  in  the  choice  of  the  meteiiant 
t )  sell  his  wares  to  the  farmer  or  commissary  at  the  price  the  farmer  of  the  .  eustom-homo 
valued  them  at  (which  price  shall  be  immediately  paid  in  ready  money,  the  duties  only  de¬ 
ducted),  or  else  to  give  part  of  his  merchandizes  at  the  rate  set  u]»m  them,  as  hath  he.  n 
mentioned,  to  the  farmer  or  eommi.sarv,  iu-tead  of  the  duty,  and  retain  the  re-t. 

X.  It  is  agreed,  that  in  case  the  Briti.ll  suhjeet.  shall  bring  any  wares  from  any  part  of 
the  coasts  of  Africa  into  Spain,  ami  the  same  shall  lie  admitted  to  pay  the  dutic-.  those 
being  duly  paid,  the  said  wares  .hall  not  aft. awards  be  charged  either  hv  the  captains- 
general  of  the  coa-ts,  or  commander.  of  the  harliours.  or  any  body  c!-o,  with  any  other  du¬ 
ties,  under  what  name  or  title  soever,  eventing  such  as  are  payable  in  general,  for  all 
wares  of  the  same  sort,  at  the  time  of  their  sale. 

XI.  The  masters  of  merchant  ships  who  shall  enter  into  any  part  of  Spain  with 
their  ships,  shall  he  ohlit/ed,  within  twi  nty-fnur  hoars  a ft>  r  tin  ir  arrirtd,  to  th/irtr  two 
declarations  or  inventories  of  their  wans,  or  of  that  part  ay  them  whieh  lint/  are  ta 
unlade  tin  re  ;  viz.,  one  declaration  to  the  farmer  of  the  ciistnui-hnM.es  or  eommi--.irv,  ami 
another  to  the  judge  of  the  contraband;  nor  shall  they  open  the  hatches  of  their  ships  till 
they  either  have  searchers  with  them,  or  have  leave  given  them  hv  the  farni.i-of  the 
custom-houses  to  do  it.  Xo  wares  shall  be  unladen  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  lieiii" 
immediately  carried  to  the  custom-houses,  according  to  a  |>ermissinn  which  shall  lie  given 
in  writing  for  that  end.  It  shall  not  lx*  lawful,  however,  for  any  of  the  judges  of  (smtra- 
band,  or  other  ollicers  of  tlteeu.tom-hoiL.es,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  open  any 
bags,  chests,  hogsheads,  or  other  eoveis  ol  any  wares  whatsix-ver.  U'longing  to  the  .ulijirts 
oi  (ireat  Britain,  while  they  arc  carrying  to  the  custom-house  and  IxTnre  (hev  are  brought 
thither,  and  the  proprietor  of  them,  nr  his  factor,  i-  al.n  come,  who  may  di.wh.ngc  the 
duti  »s  and  take  the  gmxls  into  his  own  custody.  But  the  said  judges  of  contraband,  or 
their  deputies,  may  be  present  when  the  wures’nre  taken  out  of  the  ships,  and  al.n  when 
they  arc  declared  ami  laid  o[X‘ti  in  the  custom-house,  and  if  there  lx*  su-pi.-ion  of  d.vcir.  as 
that  it  is  de-igned  to  lay  ojx*n  one  merchandize  instead  of  number,  it  shall  lie  lawful  for 
him  to  open  all  the  bags,  chests,  and  hogsheads,  so  this  lx'  done  in  the  custom-house  and 
no  other  place,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  merchant  or  his  factor,  and  not  otherwise.  But 
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when  the  fwls  have  been  exposed  and  carricil  a  wav  from  the  custom  -house,  anti  the  chests, 
how-heath,  or  other  covers  containing  them,  have  tieen  marked  with  the  sign  or  seal  of  tlie 
jimper  officer,  no  judge  of  the  coutrahanti.  or  other  officer,  shall  presume  to  open  them 
again.  or  to  hinder  them  from  Item"  carried  to  the  merchant’s  house.  Neither  shall  it  Ite 
law  ful  for  them,  under  anv  pretence  whatsoever,  to  hinder  the  said  goxls  from  (wing  par¬ 
ried  from  one  hmi-e  or  vvarchou-e  to  another,  within  the  walls  or  compass  of  the  saitl  city 
or  place,  provided  that  bo  done  lie  tween  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  five  in 
the  evening,  and  previous  notiee  ho  given  to  the  farmers  of  the  rights  “  de  Aleavalos  and 
Cientos,"  of  the  intent  with  which  those  growls  are  removed,  to  wit,  whether  it  be  that 
they  -liould  lie  sold,  that  in  that  case  those  duties,  if  not  paid  before,  may  be  paid  there  or 
at  the  place  of  sale ;  or  if  they  are  not  to  be  sold,  then  a  certificate  may  be  given,  after 
the  usual  manner,  to  the  merchant.  Furthermore,  it  diall  be  lawful  to  carry  wares  from 
any  port  or  place,  within  the  king  of  Spain’s  dominions  to  any  other  port  or  place  either  by- 
sea  or  land,  m.ider  such  conditions  as  are  expressed  in  the  oth  article  of  this  treaty. 

XII.  The  duties  upon  merchandise  brought  into  the  Canary  /•  lands,  exported  from 
thrnce  by  British  subjects,  shall  not  be  gt  cater  than  those  t  tt  u  ere  paid  in  the  reign 
of'  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second,  or  such  as  that  become  payable  by  the  one  books 
of  rat- s. 

Xl\  .  His  Catholic  Majesty  gives  leave  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  fettle  them¬ 
selves,  and  dwell  in  the  town  called  St.  Ander,  upon  the  terms  that  are  expressed  in  the  Uth 
and  doth  articles  of  the  treat v  of  1  CiCiT. 

XVI.  If  any  minister  or  other  subject  of  her  Majesty  of  Great  Britain,  or  of 
his  Catholic.  Majesty,  shall  violate  this  treaty  or  any  Article  of  it,  he  shall  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  damage  occasioned  by  it,  aud  if  hr  be  placed  in  any  public  office, 
he  shall,  besides  making  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party  (ns  is  aforesaid),  be  deprived 
of.  his  office  also. 

XVII.  Tlie  subjects  of  Great  Britain  having  brought  liy  sea  from  any  other  port  in 
Spain,  wine,  brand v,  oil,  soa|>,  dried  gmjics,  or  other  merehamlir.es,  and  producing  certifi¬ 
cates  that  the  duties  were  paid  at  the  place  whence  thev  -et  sail,  shall  he  sulFeted  to  put 
the  salue  into  their  -hips  lying  at  Cadiz,  or  there  to  remove  them  from  one  ship  to  another 
(with  the  consent  of  the  ius|iector3  of  the  maritime  affairs,  ami  in  the  presence  of  them,  or 
th  -ir  deputies,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  l>e  there,  and  at  a  seasonable  time,  to  be  appointed 
bv  the  said  inspectors  within  fmir-and-tvveutv  hours,  in  order  to  prevent  all  frauds  what¬ 
soever).  and  to  carry  away  from  thence,  with  this  liberty,  that  they  shall  not  pay  the  duty 
called  llondeaxe,  or  any  other  of  entrance  or  going  out. 

llF.Cl.ARATIOX  IJY  vjlEEN  AXXE. 

“  We  having  seen  and  eon-idered  the. above- written  treaty,  have  approved,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  the  same,  as  we  do  hv  these  presents,  for  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  successors,  ap¬ 
prove,  ratify,  and  confirm  it.  excepting  only  three  articles  thereof:  viz.,  the  .‘Id,  dth,  and 
Nth,  concluded  at  l.'trccht,  which  are  to  lie  olisemn]  and  understood  in  the  manner  and 
form  following  ;  viz...” — the  articles  which  she  promised  substituting  for  those  articles.  These 
from  their  great  length  we  do  not  insert,  as  thev  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  ratified 
by  Spain.  They  insisted  chiefly  that  a  duty  of  10  [icr  cent  ail  valorem  on  imports  by  British 
subjects,  should'  be  levied  in  lieu  of  all  otfiers. 

SKPAHATF.  AKTICLE. 

I  lis  Catholic  Majesty  consents,  that  it  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  he  lawful  for  the 
Briti-h  -objects,  who  shall  live  in  the  Canary  Islands,  for  the  sake  of  their  traded  to  nomi¬ 
nate  some  one  |>orson,  licing  a  subject  of  Spain,  who  shall  execute  tlie  office  of  judge  con¬ 
servator  then-,  and  shall  at  the  first  instance  take  cognizance  of  all  causes  relating  to  the 
commerce  of  the  British  subjects  ;  and  his  Royal  Majesty  promises,  that  lie  will  grant  enm- 
niii-ions  to  -ueh  judge  conservator,  so  named,  together  with  tlie  same  authority,  and  all  the 
privileges  which  the  judges  conservators  have  formerly  enjoyed  in  Andalusia.  And  if  the 
British  subjects  shall  desire  to  have  more  judges  of  tint  sort  there,  or  to  change'  those  that 
are  appointed  every  three  years,  it  shall  lie  allowed  and  granted  them.  Ills  Catholic  Ma¬ 
jesty  consents  likewi-e.  that  ap[H-ais  from  the  sentences  of  the  said  judge  conservator  shall 
he  brought  before  tlie  tribunal  at  the  Council  of  War  at  Madrid,  and  nowhere  else. 


Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  ami  Spain.  Signed  at  Madrid,  the 
3d  ( 1  -I tli)  of  December,  1713.* 

(Translation. ) 

Whereas,  -ince  the  treaties  of  jveace  and  commerce,  lately  concluded  at  Utrecht,  mi  the 
13th  of  Julv.  and  Pth  of  December,  1713,  Iietwcen  his  Catholic  .Majesty  and  her  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  (of  glorious  memory),  some  differences  remained  about 
commerce,  and  the  course  thereof ;  their  Catholic  and  Ilritatitiie  Mnjesties,  being’  inclined 
to  maintain  and  cultivate  a  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  friendship,  have  (for  attaining  so 
"rod  attend)  bv  the  two  ministers  reciprocally  and  in  due  form  authorized  for  this  puq>osO, 
caused  the  following  Articles  to  ive  concluded  and  signed : 

I.  The  British  subjects  shall  not  he  obliged  to  pav  higher  or  other  duties  for  pxxls 
which  they  shall  hrinjr  in  or  carry  out  of  the  several  jiort.-  of  his  Catludie  Majesty,  than 
those  which  they  paid  for  the  same  goods  in  the  time  of  Kino  Charles  H.,  sett  Ini  hv  cedil¬ 
las  and  ordinances  of  the  said  kino  or  his  predecessors  ;  and  though  the  favour  or  allowance 
called  /lit'  del  fardn,  l>e_not  founded  on  any  royal  ordinance,  vet  his  Catholic  Majesty  de¬ 
clares,  wills,  and  ordains,  that  it  shall  he  nb-erwd  now  ami  for  the  t.iture,  as  an  inviolable 
law,  ikhich  duties  shall  be  demanded  and  collected,  now  and  for  the  future,  with  the  same 
advantages  and  favours  to  the  said  subjects. 

II.  ills  Catholic  Majesty  confirms  the  treaty  made  hv  the  LiritLdi  merchants  with  the 
magistrates  of  St.  Ander,  in  the  year  17lH).f 

III.  His  Catholic  Majesty  allows  the  said  -objects  to  gather  salt  ; a  the  Island  of 
Tortudos,  they  having  enjoyed  that  [icrmis-ion  in  tin-  time  of  King  Charles  the  .Second 
without  interruption. 

IV.  The  sit  id  subjects  shall  not  a  tty irherr  pay  higher  or  other  duties  than  those  trhich 
his  Catholic  Majesty's  subjects  png  in  the  same  place. 

V.  The  said  subjects  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  pririlrges,  franchises,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  whatsoever,  which  they  enjoyed  before  the  last  war,  by  virtue  of  the  royal 
cedillas  or  ordinances,  and  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  a,  ,rt  commerce,  made  at 
Madrid,  in  H>ti7,  which  is  fully  eon  firmed  here  ;  and- the  said  subjects  shall  !>e  used  in 
Spain  in  the  same  manner  as  the  most  favoured  nation,  and  consetpiently  all  nations  shall 
pay  the  same  duties  on  wool  and  other  merchandize  which  shall  he  brought  into  or  earned 
out  of  these  kingdoms  hv  land,  as  the  -aid  subjects  pav  on  the  -amc  good-  which  thov  -hall 
import  or  e\|>ort  by  sea;  and  all  the  tights,  privileges,  franchises,  exemptions.  and  immu¬ 
nities,  which  shall  he  granted  or  permitted  to  any  nation  whatever,  shall  liken i-e  he  granted 
and  permitted  to  the  -aid  -objects  ;  the  same  shall  he  granted,  ob-erved.  and  permitted  to 
the  subjects  of  Spain  in  the  kingdoms  of  his  Britannic  Maje-tv. 

VI.  And  as  there  may  have  lieen  innovations  in  commerce,  his  Catholic  Majesty  pro¬ 
mises  to  use  all  [vossible  endeavours  on  his  part  for  abolishing  them  ;  and  for  the  future  will, 
by  all  sorts  of  means,  eati-e  them  to  he  torborne.  In  the  like  im>.'....,r.  hi-  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  promises  to  use  all  possible  endeavours  for  almlishing  all  it,  •  .itions  on  his  part,  and 
for  the  future  will,  hv  all  sorts  of  mean-,  cau-o  them  to  la-  forborne. 

VII.  The  treaty  of  commerce,  made  at  Utrecht,  on  the  Pth  of  Deecmlier.  1713.  shall 
remain  in  force,  those  articles  excepted  which  -hall  appear  to  he  contrary  to  what  is  con¬ 
cluded  and  signed  this  dav,  which  shall  Ik‘  abolished  and  of  no  force,  and  especially  the 
three  articles  (3,  5,  and  8)  commonly  railed  explanatory. 

*  Renewed  by  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  I  "set. 

j-  Tliis  treaty  extended  to  British  merchants  all  the  privileges  of  the  treaty  ol  ltid”,  and  of 
the  two  cedulat  annexed,  and  every. privilege  enjoyed  by  the  townspeople  of  St.  Ander,  in  the 
way  of  trade;  besides  appropriating  lands  for  building.  Ac.,  to  them. 
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Tn  u.v t y  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  (and  France).  Signed  at  Seville,  the 
Oth  of  November,  1/-9.* 

(Translation.) 

Extract. — IV.  It  having  boon  agreed  in-  the  preliminary  articles,  that  the  commerce 
of  the  English  and  French  nations,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  Indies,  should  be  rc-esta- 
blidicd  on  the  foot  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  antecedent  to  the  year  172.7,  and  pnrti- 
cularlv  that  the  commerce  of  the  English  nation  in  America  should  lie  exercised  n.<  hereto¬ 
fore  •  it  is  agreed  hv  the  present  article,  that  all  necessary  orders  shall  he  despatched  on 
both  sides  without  anv  delay,  if  thev  luive  not  been  sent  already,  as  well  for  the  execution 
of  the  said  tn  sties  of  commerce,  ns  for  supplying  what  mav  lxi  wanting  for  the  entire  re¬ 
establishment  of  commerce  on  the  fool  of  the  said  treaties  and  conventions. 

Done  at  .Seville,  the  9th  of  November,  1729. 

SEPARATE  ARTICLES. 

(Translation.) 

l.u>act. — I.  Although,  conformably  to  the  preliminary  articles,  it  is  said  in  the  fourth 
article  ot  the  treaty  signed  tills  day,  that  the  commerce  of  the  English  nation  in  America 
should  lw  re-established  on  the  foot  of  the  treaties  and  conventions  antecedent  to  the  year' 
I72  j  ;  loo  ever,  for  the  greater  exactness,  it  is  further  declared  by  the  present  article. 
U-tween  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  which  shall  ‘have  the  same  fori—,  and  be 
under  the  same  guaranty  as  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  that  tinder  that  genei.il  deno¬ 
mination  are  comprehended  the  Treaties  of  l’e.ice  and  of  Commerce  concluded  at  Utrecht, 
the  loth  of  July,  and  9th  of  Dcceml>er,  in  the  tear  1 7 1 15,  in  which  are  comprised  the 
Treaty  of  l(jf>7.  made  at  Madrid,  and  the  Ccdulas  therein  mentioned,  the  latter  treaty 
made  at  Madrid,  the  Nth  of  December,  1 7 1  o,  \-c.  A  c. ;  all  which  treaties  mentioned  in 
this  article,  with  their  dee'arations,  shall  from  this  day  (even  during  the  examinations  by 
the  Commissaries )  lie  and  remain  in  their  force,  virtue,  and  full  vigour;  for  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  lie. despatched  forthwith,  if  thev  have  not 
lieen  despatched,  the  necessary  orders  and  cedillas  to  Ills  viceroys,  governors,  and  other  mi¬ 
ni-tors,  to  whom  it  shall  npjicrtaiu,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  Indies,  to  the  end  that  with¬ 
out  any  delay  or  interruption  they  may  cause  them  to  lie  observed  and  fulfilled. 

In  like  manner,  his  Britannic  Majesty  promises  and  engages  to  publish  the  necessary 
orders,  if  any  Ik*  wanting,  for  re-establishing  the  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  Spain  in  ail 
the  countries  under  his  dominion,  on  the  foot  specified  by  the  said  treaties,  and  for  causing 
them  t.i  be  exactly  observed  and  fulfilled. 

Done  at  Seville,  the  9tliof  November,  1729. 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Signed  at  Madrid,  the  5th  of 
October,  1750.f 
(Translation.) 

Extract.  —  IV.  His  Catholic  Majesty  consents  hereby  that  the  British  subjects  be  not 
obliged  to  pay  higher  or  other  duties,  nor  ujsin  any  other  estimate  of  the  1nerchandi7.es  that, 
they  import  to,  or  e.\[>ort  from,  the  several  |mrts  belonging  to  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
than  those  they  have  paid  for  the  said  merchandizes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  King  of 
.Spain;  which  were  regulated  by  the  schedules  and  oidinanee.s  of  the  said  king,  or  by  those 
of  his  predecessors.  And  though  the  pic  del  fardo  (regulation  of  the  duties,  Ac. )  is  not 
grounded  upin  any  royal  ordinance,  his  Catholic  Majesty,  this  notwithstanding,  does 
hereby  declare,  ami  it  is  his  pleasure  to  order,  that  the  same  be  observed  at  present  and  for 
the  luture,  as  an  inviolable  law;  aud  that  all  manner  of  duties  shall  be  demanded  and  re- 

*  Renewed  by  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  I78,-). 

t  Ibid. 


ceiled  at  present  and  henceforward  in  the  same  advantageous  and  favourable  manner  as 
granted  to  the  said  subjects. 

V.  His  Catholic  .Majesty  does  hereby  allow  and  permit  the  said  subjects  to  take  and 
gather  salt  in  the  Island  of  Fortudo*.  without  any  hindrance,  and  in  the  manner  as  thev 
liave'done  it  during  the  reign  of  the  said  Charles  II. 

VI.  JUx  Catholic  Majesty  consents  In/  these,  that  the  said  subjects  shall  not  pay  in  any 
part  ichatevcr,  hie/hrr  or  other  imposts  than  those  that  his  Catholic  Majesty's  subjects  do 
pay  in  the  same  place. 

VII.  His  Catholic  Majesty  does  hereby  allow  and  consent  that  the  said  British  subject* 
shall  enjoy  all  those  rights,  privileges,  franchises,  exemptions,  and  immunities,  which  they 
did  enjoy  he  fore  the  last  tear,  by  rirtur  and  in  Consequence  of  the  schedules  or  the  royal 
ordinances  that  were  made  tin  retepem,  anti  ay  n  cable  to  /he  Treaty  of  I'ettcc  ant!  (  tan  - 
merer  that  has  hern  made  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  lfi(>7  :  and  that  the  said  .-objects  -hall  lie 
treated  in  .'Spain  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and  that,  con¬ 
sequently,  no  nation  whatever  shall  pay  les-  duties  for  the  woods  and  other  merchandize* 
that  are  brought  or  carried  away  by  them  from  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  by  land,  than  the -aid 
subjects  shall  pay  for  the  same  merchandizes  that  they  -hall  import  or  e.xport  by  -on  ;  and 
that  all  the  rights,  privileges,  franchises,  exemptions,  and  immunities,  that  are  or  shall  !>e 
granted  or  allowed  to  any  other  nation  -hall  lie  liken i-e  grantisl  and  allowed  to  the  -aid 
British,  subjects,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  does  hereby  consent  that  the  -ante  be  granted 
and  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  Spain  in  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  kingdoms. 

Dekinitiv k  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  (ami  France).  Signed  at 
Paris,  the  10th  of  February,  17(id.* 

(Tran-lation,  as  laid  Itcfore  Parliament.) 

Extract. —  II.  The  Treaties  of  Westphalia,  of  Iti-Ifs;  those  of  Madrid,  between 
the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  of  1(5(57,  and  1(570:  the  Treaties  of  Ponce 
of  Nirneguen.  of  KJ7S  ami  11579:  of  Itvswiek,  of  1(597;  those  of  Peace  and  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  I’trecht.  of  1 71. ’5;  that  of  Baden,  of  1714  :  the  Treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  the  Hague,  of  1717:  that  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  London,  of  171N;  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  Vienna,  of  17-5's:  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapellc,  of  17  IS; 
and  that  of  Madrid,  between  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  of  1 7o0 :  as 
well  as  the  Treaties  between  the  Crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  tbe  Idthof  February, 
17(54,  of  t lie  (ith  of  February,  171o.  and  of  the  i  2th  of  February,  I7(il  ;  and  that  of  the 
1  1th  of  April,  17  Id,  between  France  ami  Portugal,  with  the  guarantees  of  Great  Britain  ; 
serve  as  a  basis  and  foundation  to  the  peace,  ami  to  the  present  treaty  ;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  they  arc  all  renewed  and  ran  firmed  in  the  hest  farm,  as  well  as  at!  the  treaties  in 
ycneral,  teltieh  subsisted  between  the  lliyh  ('antractiny  Parties  before  the  war,  as  it  they 
were  inserted  here  word  for  word,  so  that  they  a  re  to  he  exactly  nhserrrtl  for  the  future, 
in  their  whole  tenour,  and  rrliyiously  executed  on  all  sie/rs,  in  edl  their  points  which  shall 
not  he  ileroi/atnl  from  hy  the  present  treaty,  nntirilhstandiny  all  that  may  hare  hern  sti- 
pulatrel  to  the  contrary  by  any  of  the  lliyh  Contraetiny  Parties.  And  all  the  said  parties 
declare,  that  they  will  not  suffer  any  privilege,  favour,  or  indulgence,  to  -tdisist,  contrary 
to  the  treaties  alwve  confirmed,  except  what  shall  have  been  agreed  and  stipulated  by  the 
present  treaty. 

XVII.  ]  f is  Britannic  Majesty  shall  cause  to  I*?  demolished  all  the  fortifications  which  his 
subjects  shall  have  erected  in  the  Bay  of  I  Ionduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory  of 
Spain  in  that  part  of  the  world,  four  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty  : 
and  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  not  permit  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects,  or  their  work¬ 
men,  to  l>e  disturbed,  or  molested,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  the  '.aid  places,  in 
their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  awav  logwood  :  nml  for  this  purpose, 
thev  mav  build  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without  interruption,  the  houses  and  tnaga- 

*  I.Ynowixl  In-  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of  Vi  rsaifhs,  ITS;1, 
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zincs  which  are  necessary  fur  them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  <  fleets :  and  his  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majesty  assures  to  them,  hv  this  article,  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  advantages  and 
[lowers  on  the  Spanish  coasts  and  territories,  as  above  stipulates!,  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  present  treaty. 

Will.  His  Catholic  Majestv  desists,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  successors,  from  all 
pretension,  which  he  may  have  formed,  in  favour  of  the  ( luipuscoan*.  and  other  his  sub¬ 
jects,  to  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland. 

UttKiMrivE  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  signed  at  Versailles, 
the  3d  of  September, 

Detract.  —  II.  The  Treads  of  Westphalia,  of  IRS!  ;  there  of  Madrid,  of  If, (',7  and  of 
KiTlI;  tho-e  of  IVaee  and  of  Commerce  of  Ctreeht.  of  1713  :  that  of  liadeti.  of  1711  ;  of 
Madrid,  of  17!.*,  ;  of  Senile,  of  I7l.’!I  :  tie-  iMhdtive  Treaty  of  Aiv-la-Ciia|«dhV„f  1  7  IS  ; 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  of  17.", 0  :  and  the  iMinitivo  Tienty'of  Pari-,  of  17<i3;  serve  as  a 
ha-is  aiol  foundati  ,i  to  the  peaie,  and  t-*  the  present  treaiv;  and  for  this  purpose  they  arc 
all  renewed  and  eonlinneti.  in  tiie  he-t  form,  as  well  as  ail  the  treaties  in  general  which 
subsisted  hetween  the  High  Contracting  Parties  before  tlie  war.  anil  jiartiriilarlif  all  those 
which  are  sju  ei/ieil  ami  rrnctrcil  in  the  a  foresail!  Definitive  Tnutij  of  Paris,  in  the  hrst 
form,  mill  its  il'thei/  irere  to  rem  intertill  •rorii  for  iron!  ;  so  that  thei/  are  to  he  exactly 
ohsirrnl  for  the  future  in  their  full  tenour.  null  rr/ii/iniisli/  urrilted  hi/  both  parlies,  in 
nil  tin  jioints  irhieh  shall  not  he  ih  rm/nh  il  from  hi/  the  firrsi  nt  In  at//  of  peace. 

VI  The  intend . .  the  two  1  Iigli  Contracting  Parties  Icing  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pos¬ 

sible,  all  the  causes  of  complaint  and  misunderstanding  heretofore  occasioned  by  the  cutting 
of  wood  for  dveing,  or  logwood  ;  iindseter.il  Hngli*h  settlements  hating  beer  formed  and 
extended,  under  tliut  pretence,  upon  the  Spanish  continent,  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  his 
Britannic  Majc-ty's  subjects  shall  hat.  the  right  of  cutting,  loading,  and  canting  away  log¬ 
wood,  in  the  district  King  between  the  rivers  Wallis  or  Bcllizc,  and  Rio-Hondo,  taking  the 
course  of  the  said  two  rivers  for  unalterable  boundaries,  so  os  that  the  navigation  of  them  be 
common  to  both  nations,  to  wit.  bt  the  river  Wallis  or  Bellize,  from  the  sea,  ascending  ns  far 
as  opposite  to  a  lake  or  inlet  which  nut’  into  the  land  ami  forms  an  isthmus,  or  neck,  with 
another  similar  inlet,  which  comes  from  the  side  of  Rio- Nuevo,  or  New  River;  so  that  the 
line  of  separation  shall  p.u-s  straight  across  the  said  isthmus,  and  meet  another  lake  formed  liy 
the  water  of  Rio-. Nuevo;  or  New  River,  at  its  current.  l  he  said  line  shall  continue  with  the 
cour-e  of  Rio- Nuevo,  descending  as  far  asop|Hr-iic  to  a  river,  ‘.he  source  of  which  is  marked 
in  'ire  map.  hetween  Rio-Nue'o  and  Rio-Hondo.  and  which  empties  itself  into  Rio- Hondo  ; 
which  river  shall  al-o-crve  as  a  common  lioumlarv  as  far  as  its  junction  with  Rio-ilondo,  and 
from  thence  descending  hv  Rio-llondo  to  the  sea,  as  the  whole  is  marked  on  the  map  which 
the  plcui|>otentiarics  of  the  two  crowns  have  thought  proper  to  make  use  of,  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  points  agreed  u[sm,  to  the  end  that  a  good  correspondence  may  reign  Itetvveen  the  two 
nation*,  and  that  the  Huglish  workmen,  cutters,  and  labourers,  may  not  trespass  from  an 
uncertainty  of  the  l«oundarie-.  The  respective  cnminuiarics  shall  fix  rijioii  convenient 
places,  in  the  territory  above  markixl  out,  in  order  thru  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  subjects-, 
employed  in  the  felling  of  logwood,  may.  without  interruption,  build  therein  houses  and 
magazines  necessary  for  them-elves.  their  families,  and  their  elVeets  ;  and  his  Catholic 
Majesty  assures  to  tliem  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  present  article  ;  pro- 
viih  d  that  these  stipulation*  shall  not  In;  considered  as  derogating  m  any  wise  from  hid 
rights  of  sovereignty.  Therefore  all  the  l'lnglisli  who  may  he  dispersed  in  any  other  parts, 
whether  on  the  .Spanish  continent,  or  in  any  of  the  islands  whatsoever,  dependent  on  the 
aforesaid  Spanish  continent,  and  for  whatever  reason  it  might  he,  without  exception,  shall 
retire  within  the  district  which  lias  been  above  described,  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months, 


•  Confirmed  by  the  1st  Additional  Article  to  the  Treaty  of  3th  July,  ISU. 


to  be  computed  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  ;  and  for  this  purpose  orders  shall  be 
issued  on  the  part  of  his  Ilritnnnic  Majesty;  and  on  that  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  his 
governors  shrill  !>e  ordered  to  grant  to  the  English,  dispersed,  every  comenience  possible 
lor  their  removing  to  the  settlement  agreed  upon  by  the  present  article,  or  for  their 
retiring  wherever  they  shall  think  nrojicr.  It  is  likewise  stipulated,  that  if  any  fortifi¬ 
cations  should  actually  have  been  heretofore  erected  within  the  limits  marked  out,  his 

Britannic  Majesty  shnil  cause  them  all  to  be  demolished,  and  he  will  order  Ills  subjects  not 

to  build  any  new  ones.  The  English  inhabitants,  who  shall  settle  there  for  the  cutting  of 
logwood,  shall  bo. permitted  to  enjoy  a  free*  fishery  for  their  subsistence,  on  the  coasts  of 
the  district  above  agreed  on,  or  of  the  islands  situated  opposite  thereto,  without  being  in 
any  wise  disturbed  on  that  account;  provided  they  do  not  establish  thcuuchcs  in  any  man¬ 
ner  on  the  said  islands. 

IX.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  the  two  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  name  commissaries  to  treat  concerning  new  arrangements  of  commerce 

between  the  two  nations,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  convenience;  which 

arrangements  shall  be  settled  and  eouclu Jed  within  the  space  of  two  years,  to  be  computed 
from  the  1st  of  January.  ITS}. 

Done  at  Versailles,  the  3d  of  .September,  1 7"3. 

Biitish  Declaration. — Tbe  new-  state  in  which  commerce  mar  perhaps  he  found,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  will  demand  revisions  and  explanations  of  the  subsisting  treaties  ; 
but  an  entire  abrogation  of  those  treaties,  in  whatever  period  it  might  be,  would  throw 
commerce  into  such  confusion  as  would  he  of  infinite  prejudice  to  it. 

In  some  of  the  treaties  of  this  sort,  there  are  not  onlv  articles  which  relate  merely  to 
commerce',  hut  many  others  which  ensure  reciprocally,  to  the  respective  subjects,  privileges, 
facilities  for  conducting  their  affairs,  personal  protections,  and  other  advantage*,  which  are 
not,  and  ought  not  to  lie  of  a  changeable  nature,  such  as  the  regulations  rela..ng  merely 
to  the  value  of  goods  and  merchandize,  variable  from  circumstances  of  every  kind. 

When  therefore  the  state  of  the  trade  between  the  two  nations  shall  he  treated  upon, 
it  is  requisite  to  be  understood  that  the  alterations  which  mav  be  made  in  the  sub-isting 
treaties  are  to  extend  only  to  arrangements  merely  commercial ;  and  that  tbe  privileges 
and  advantages,  mutual  and  particular,  be  not  only  present’d  on  each  side,  but  even  aug¬ 
mented,  if  it  can  be  done. 

In  this  view,  his  Majesty  has  consented  to  the  appointment  of  commissaries,  on  each 
side,  who  shall  treat  solely  upon  this  object. 

Done  at  Versailles,  the  3d  of  September,  1733. 

Spanish  Counter-Declaration. — The  Catholic  King,  in  propo-iugnevv  arrangements  of 
commeiee,  has  had  no  other  design  than  to  remedy,  by  tbe  rules  of  reciprocity  and  mutual 
convenience,  whatever  may  lie  defective  in  preceding  treaties  of  commerce.  The  King  of 
Great  Britain  may  judge  from  thence,  that  the  intention  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  is  not 
in  any  manner  to  cancel  all  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  treaties  ; 
he  declares,  on  the  contrary,  from  henceforth,  that  lie  is  disposed  to  maintain  all  the 
privileges,  facilities,  and  advantages,  expressed  in  the  old  treaties,  ns  far  as  they  shall  he 
reciprocal,  or  compensated  by  equivalent  advantages.  It  is  to  attain  this  end.  desired 
on  eacli  side,  that  commissaries  are  to  lie  named  to  treat  upon  the  state  of  trade  between 
the  two  nations,  and  that  a  considerable  space  of  time  is  to  lie  allowed  for  completing  their 
work.  Ills  Catholic  Majesty  hopes  that  this  object  will  be  pursued  with  the  same  good 
faith,  and  with  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  have  presided  over  the  discussion  of 
all  the  other  |K)ints  included  in  the  definitive  treaty  ;  ami  his  said  Majesty  is  equally  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  respective  .commissaries  .will  employ  the  utmost  diligence  ibr  the  completion 
of  this  important  work. 


Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Signed  at  London,  the  14th 
of  July,  1 7S6.*  - 
(Translation.) 

Extract . — I.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  eoloni-ts  who  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as 
the  continent 'in  general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception,  situated  beyond  the 
line  hereinafter  described,  as  what  ought  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  extent  of  tciritory  granted 
by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the  English,  for  the  uses  specified  in  the  dd  article  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Convention,  and  in  addition  to  the  country  already  granted  to  them  in  virtue  of  the 
stipulations  agreed  upon  by  the  commissaries  ot  the  two  crowns,  in  17s:i. 

I I.  The  Catholic  King,  to  prove,  on  his  side,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  since¬ 
rity  of  his  sentiments  of  friendship  towards  his  said  Majesty  and  the  Britirii  nation,  will 
grant  to  the  English  more  extensive  limits  than  those  S|>ecitied  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace  : 
mid  the  said  limits  of  the  lands  added  by  the  present  convention  shall  for  the  future  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  manner  following  : 

The  English  line,  beginning  from  the  sea.  shall  take  the  centre  of  the  river  Silmn  or 
Jabon,  and  continue  up  to  the  source  of  the  said  river:  from  thence  it  shall  cross  in  a  straight 
line  the  intermediate  land,  till  it  intersects  the  river  Wallis;  , and  by  the  centre  of  the  -ame 
river,  the  saiil  line  shall  descend  to  the  point  where  it  will  meet  the  line  already  settled  and 
marked  out  by  the  commissaries  of  the  two  crowns  in  1 T S3  :  which  limits,  following  the 
eontinuatiofi  of  the  said  line,  shall  be  observed  as  formerly 'stipulated  by  the  definitive 
treaty. 

III.  Although  no  other  advantages  have  hitherto  been  in  question,  except  that  of  cut¬ 
ting  wood  for  dyeing,  yet  his  Catholic  Majesty,  as  a  greater  proof  of  hi?  disposition  to  oblige 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  will  grant  to  the  knglish  the  liberty  of  cutting  all  other  wood, 
without  even  excepting  mahogany,  as  well  as  gathering  all  the  fruits,  or  produce  of  the 
earth,  purely  natural  ami  uncultivated, .  which  may,  besides  being  carries!  away  ill  their 
natural  state,  lieeome  an  object  of  utility  or  of  commerce,  whether  for  food  or  for  manu¬ 
factures;  hut  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  this  stipulation  is  never  to  lie  used  as  a  pretext  for 
establishing  in  that  country  any  plantation  of  sugar,  eoftce,  cocoa,  or  other  like  articles; 
or  any  fabric  or  manufacture  bv  means  of  mills  or  other  machines  whatsoever,  (this  re¬ 
striction  however  iloes  not  regard  the  use  of  saw  mills,  for  cutting  or  otherwise  preparing 
tile  wood.)  since  all  the  lands  in  question  Wing  indisputably  acknowledged  to  belong  of 
right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  no  settlements  of  that  kind,  or  the  [Mipulation  which  would 
follow,  could  be  allowed.  The  English  shall  W  permitted  to  transport  and  convey  all  such 
wood,  and  other  produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and  uncultivated  state,  down  the  rivers 
to  the  sea,  hut  without  ever  going  Wyntid  the  limits  which  arc  prescribed  to  them  liv  the 
stipulations  above  granted,  and  without  thereby  taking  an  opportunity  of  ascending  the 
said  rivers,  beyond  their' hounds,  into  the  countries  Wlonging  to  Spain. 

l\  .  The  English  shall  In1  permitted  to  occupv  the  small  island  known  by  the  nnmes  of 
Carina,  St.  George's  Key,  or  Cayo  Casina,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance  of  that  part 
of  the  coasts  opjios’.te  to  the  said  island  being  looked  upon  ns  subject  to  dangerous  dis¬ 
orders;  but  this  permission  is  only  to  be  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  real  utility:  and  as 
grant  abuses,  no  less  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  British  government,  than  to  the  es¬ 
sential  interest  of  Spain,  might  arise  from  this  permission,  it  is  here  stipulated,  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition,  that  no  fortification,  or  work  of  defence  whatever,  shall  at  any  time  W 
erected  there,  nor  any  body  of  troops  posted,  nor  any  piece  of  artillery  kept  there  ;  and  in 
order  to  verify  with  good  faith  the  accomplishment  of  this  condition  sine  qua  non  (which 
might  be  infringed  by  individuals,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  British  government),  a 
Spanish  officer  ur  commissary,  accompanied  by  an  English  commissary  or  officer,  duly  au¬ 
thorized,  shall  he  admitted,  twice  a  year,  to  examine  into  the  real  situation  of  things. 

V.  The  English  nation  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  refitting  their  mercliant-ships  in  the 
southern  triangle,  included  between  the  point  of  Cayo  Casina,  and  the  cluster  of  small 
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islands,  which  are  situated  opposite  that-Miart  of  die  coast  occupied  hv  the  cutters,  at  tlie 
distance  of  eight  leagues  from  the  riveirWallis,  seven  from  Cayo  Carina,  and  three  from 
the  river  Sibun,  a  place  which  has  always  been  found  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  For 
which  end,  the  editices  and  storehouses,  absolutely  necessary  for  that  service,  shall  bo  al¬ 
lowed  to  bo  built  ;  but  in  this  concession  is  also  included  the  express  condition  of  not  erect¬ 
ing  fortifications  there  at  any  time,  or  stationing  troops,  or  constructing  any  military  works ; 
and  in  like  manner  it  shall  uot  be  permitted  to  station  any  ships  <  f  war  there,  or  to  con¬ 
struct  an  arsenal,  or  other  building,  the  object  of  which  might  be  the  formation  of  a  naval 
establishment. 

VI.  It  is  also  stipulated,  that  the  English  may  freely  and  peaceably  catch  fish  on  the 
coast  of  the  country  assigned  to  them  hv  the  hist  treaty  of  pence,  ns  also  of  that  which  is 
added  to  them  hv  the  present  convention  ;  hut  without  going  lievond  their  boundaries, 
and  confining  themselves  within  the  distance  specified  in  the  preceding  article. 

VII.  Ali  the  restrictions  specified  in  the  last  treaty  of  ITS.'},  for  the  entire  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  country,  in  which  i<  granted  to  the 
English  only  the  privilege  oi  making  use  of  the  wood  of  the  differ  'it  kinds,  the  fruits  and 
other  produce,  in  their  natural  state,  are  here  continued  ;  and  the  Mime  te-trietions  -hall 
also  bo  observed  with  rcsjioct  to  the  new  grant.  In  cou-ecuiem  e,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  shall  employ  themselves  simply  in  the  cutting  and  transporting  of  the  said  wood, 
and  in  the  gathering  and  transporting  of  the  fruits,  without  meditating  any  more  ex¬ 
tensive  settlements,  or  the  formation  of  anv  sistem  of  government,  either  military  or 
civil,  further  than  such  regulation  as  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties  may  hereafter 
judge  proper  to  establish,  for  maintaining  peace  and  good  order  amongst  their  re>|ieti\e 

VIII.  As  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  woods  and  forests  are  preserved,  and  even 
multiply,  by  regular  and  methodical  cuttings,  the  English  shall  ob-erie  this  maxim,  as  far 
as  possible  ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  all  their  precaution.-,  it  should  happen  in  course  of 
time  that  they  were  in  want  of  dveing-wood,  or  mahogany,  with  which  the  Spani-h 
jKwsessions  might  lie  provides!,  the  .Spanish  government  siuill  make  no  difficulty  to  furnish 
a  supply  to  the  English  at  a  fair  ami  reasonable  price. 

IX.  Every  possible  precaution  shall  lie  observed  to  prevent  smuggling  ;  and  tlie 
English  shall’  take  care  to  conform  to  the  regulations  which  the  Spanish  government 
shall  think  projier  to  establish  amongst  their  own  subjects,  in  all  communications  which 
they  may  Iiuve  with  the  latter;  on  condition  nevertheless  that  the  English  shall  he  left  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  several  advantages  inserted  ill  their  favour  iu  tlie  last 
treaty,  or  stipulated  by  the  present  convention.  • 

XI.  Their  Iiritaniiic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  in  order  to  remove  every  kind  of  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  true  construction  of  the  present  convention,  think  it  necessary  to  declare 
that  the  conditions  of  the  said  convention  ought  to  lie  observed  according  to  their  sincere 
intention  to  ensure  and  improve  the  harmony  and  good  understand!,  g  which  so  happily 
subsist  at  present  between  their  said  Majesties. 

In  this  view  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  give  the  most  positive  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  countries  above  mentioned,  bv  all  his  subjects  of  whatever  denomination; 
but  if,  contrary  to  such  declaration,  there  should  still  remain  any  jiersons  so  daring  ns  to 
presume,  by  retiring  into  the  interior  country,  to  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  entire  evacu¬ 
ation  already  agreed  upon,  his  Britannic  Majesty,  so  far  from  affording  them  the  least 
succour,  or  even  protection,  will  disavow  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  he  will 
equally  do  those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  upon  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  dominion. 

Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Signed  at  the  Escurial,  the 
2Sth  of  October,  1790.* 

(Translation,  as  laid  before  Parliament.) 

Extract. — Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  being  desirous  of  terminating,  by  a 
*  Confirmed  by  tlie  1st  Additional  Article  to  tlie  Treaty  of  jtli  July,  181  1. 
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speedy  and  solid  agreement,  the  difference*  which  have  lately  arisen  between  the'  two 
crowns,  have  judged  that  the  best  way  of  attaining  this  salutary  object  would  be  that  of 
an  amicable  arrangement,  which,  setting  aside  all  retrospective  discussion  of  the  rights  and 
pretensions  of  the  two  parties,  should  tlx  their  respective  situation  for  the  future  on  a 
basis  conformable  to  tlwir  true  interests,  as  well  ns  to  the  mutual  desire  with  which  their 
said  Majesties  are  animated,  of  establishing  with  each  other,  in  every  thing  and  in  all  places, 
the  most  jicrfeet  friendship,  hannonv,  and  good  correspondence. ,  The  other  articles  ot 
this  relate  solely  to  the  settlement  of  Ashing" boundaries  in  America. 

Additional  Article  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain.  Signed  at  London,  the 
14th  of  January,  1S09. 

The  preset. t  circumstances  not  admitting  of  the  regular  negotiation  ot  a  treaty  -  of  com¬ 
merce  botweer  the  two  countries,  "itb  all  the  care  ami  consideration  due  to  so  important  a 
subject,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  to  proceed  to  such  negotiation  as 
soon  as  it  shall  be  practicable  so  to  do;  affording,  in  the  mean  time,  mutual  facilities  to  the 
commerce  of  the  subjects  of  each  other,  by  tenijtorarv  regulations  founded  on  principles  of 
reciprocal  utility. 

London,  21st  March,  1S09. 


Extract  from  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Signed  at  Madrid,  the 
j tli  of  July,  1814. 

III.  It  having  been  agreed  bv  the  tieatv  signed  at  London  on  the  I -1th  dav  of  January, 
1,809,  to  proceed  to  the  negotiation  of  a  tieatv  of  commerce  between  Great  llritain  and 
S|Kiin,  as  soon  as  it  should  lie  practicable  -o  to  do,  and  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties 
desiring  mutually  to  protect  and  extend  the  commerce  between  their  respective  sub¬ 
jects,  promise  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  formation  of  a  delinitivo  arrangement  of 

IV.  In  the  event  of  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish  American  possessions  being  opened  to 
foreign  nations,  his  Catholic  Majesty  promises  that  Cheat  Britain  shall  be  admitted  to  trade 
with  those  possessions  as  the  most  favoured  nations. 


Additional  Articles.  Signed  at  Madrid,  tlio-iSth  of  August,  1S14. 

I.  It  is  agreed  that,  pending  the  negotiation  of  n  new  treaty  of  commerce.  Great  llri¬ 
tain  shall  lie  admitted  to  trade  with  Spain  upon  the  same  conditions  ns  those  which  existed 
previously  to  the  year  175M5.  All  the  treaties  of  commerce  which  at  that  period  subsisted 
between  the  two  nations,  being  hereby  ratified  and  continued. 

II.  His  Catholic  Majesty,  concurring  in  the  fullest  maimer  in  the  sentiments  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty  with  resjieet  to  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  will  take 
into  consideration,  with  the  deliberation  which  the  state  of  his  [lOssessions  in  America  de¬ 
mands,  the  means  of  acting  in  conformity  with  those  sentiments.  His  Catholic  Majesty 
promises,  moreover,  to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  slave  trade,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supplying  any  islands  or  |>ossessions,  excepting  those  npjiertaining  to  Spain,  and  to 
prevent  likewise,  by  effectual  measures  and  regulations,  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  flag 
being  given  to  foreigners  who  may  engage  in  this  traffic,  whether  subjects  of  Ids  Britannic 
Majesty  or  of  any  other  state  or  power. 
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Decree  of  the  King  of  Spain,  regulating  the  Trade  of  Foreigners  with  his  Domi¬ 
nions  in  America. 

I.  A  direct  commerce  shall  l>e  maintained  in  mv  American  dominions  with  tore! goers, 
subjects  of  the  |Hmers,  the  allies,  .and  friends  ot  Spain:  and  the  merchant  \e>-el-  .>1  tlio-o 
powers  shall  lie  admitted  to  tratlio  in  those  ports  in  the  same  manner  its  in  tlo-e  of  my  do¬ 
minions  in  Europe. 

II.  A  decree  of  law  shall  lie  issued  to  regulate  this  eotnuierce.  and  to  determine  the 
jmrts  which  shall  lie  0|>en.  as  well  in  the  (toll  of  Mexico,  and  the  i-lamls,  as  in  the  I’acitiit 
Ocean.  There  shall  be  established  custom-houses,  where  duties  on  importation  and  exporta¬ 
tion  shall  be  imposed,  on  the  footing  of  equality.  upon  the  trade  of  the  subjects  of  the 

III.  There  shall,  in  like  manner,  bo  determined  by  regulations  on  this  matter,  what 
advantages,  preferences,  and  franchises,  shall  lie  granted  to  Spanish  tnide,  navigation,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  industry. 

IV.  I 'util  the  two  preceding  articles  can  receive  their  jicrfect  execution,  no  altera¬ 
tion  shall  l>e  introduced  in  the  actual  -tate  of  the  sa-d  commerce,  and  it  -hall  be  ns-imi- 
lated  in  other  respects  as  much  as  possible  with  what  is  practised  in  the  Island  of  Cuha. 

At  the  Palace,  the  9th  of  February,  1  V-’l.  FHHDLNAXI). 

Royai,  Order,  addressed  to  the  General  Direction  of  the  Revenue,  for  permit¬ 
ting,  for  a  time,  the  Commerce  to  America,  under  Foreign  Flags. 

(Translation., 

The  King,  our  lord,  finding  it  necessary  to  protect  and  extend  the  reciprocal  commerce 
of  America  with  the  mother  country,  hv  mean-'  of  measures  conformable  to  the  present 
situation  of  mercantile  relations,  ami  of  navigation,  by  giving  to  the  latter  due  uniformity 
mid  generality:  with  the  view  of  consulting  the  interests  of  the  royal  trea-urv.  a-  well  as  of 
commerce  and  industry,  ha-  been  plea-ed.  after  hearing  the  opinion  of  In-  council  of  mini¬ 
sters,  to  order  that,  until  this  subject  can  he  regulated  alter  a  more  mature  deliU  ratiein.  the 
following  regulations  -hall  be  observed  : 

I.  Spaniards  having  oeea-ion  to  trade'  to  the  dominions  of  America  from  the  port-  of 

the  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  foreign  . . Is  of  friendly  and  allied  power-,  -hall 

l>e  allowed  so  to  do,  without  the  neee--itv  <>f  previously  obtaining  the  nnal  pcrmi--iou. 

II.  Foieigu  vo—cls,  of  the  above  de-eription,  when  -ailing  from  the  Spani-h  port-  of  the 
Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands,  for  the  Spaui-h  dominions  of  Am,  rica.  with  a  cargo  of 
Commodities,  the  products  and  effects  wholly  of  the  iriTTgdom.  -.x-ith  the  intention  >f  bringing 
hack  tlio-e  of  the  colonies,  shall  pay  the  export  duties  to  the  Indies  for  aitieles  -o  laden,  and 
•I  per  cent  for  the  jiermission  granted  to  the  flag-  Flour  shall  continue  to  he  excepted  in 
return  cargoes. 

III. -  On  the  entrance,  directly  into  Spanish  [nirts,  of  vessels  returning'  w  ith  the  cargoes 
S]ieeilied  in  the  preceding  article,  they  -hall  pay  for  the  goods  composing  them,  the  duties 
of  the  tariff  of  free  commerce  (with  the  modifications  which  they  shall  have  received,  and 
the  alteration  directed  hv  the  nnal  order  of  February  1.  1  Slid,  in  respect  to  coffee  and 
sugar),  and  8  per  cent  for  the  permission  granted  to  the  dag.  Hut  if  they  touch  at  any 
foreign  |x>rt,  they  shall  pay  12  per  Cent  for  such  jiermission,  unless  it  can  bo  satisfactorily 
established,  that  they  were  forced  to  put.into  a  foreign  port,  and  that  the  cargo  was  neither 
unloaded  nor  transhipped. 

IV.  Foreign  vessels  of  tin?  above  description,  sailing  from  Spani-li  ports  for  tbe  Spanish 
dominions  of  America,  with  half,  or  a  third  part  of  a  earg.  of  commodities,  the  products  and 
effects  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  remainder  of  foreign  good-,  shall  pay — 1-t,  the  duties  levied 
on  national  goods  exported  to  the  Indies  ;  2d,  the  2  per  cent  transit  duty  for  foreign  goods, 
without  any  other  duty  on  account  of  their  being  foreign;  .‘Id,  S  jht  cent  for  the  pcmiis-ion 
granted  to  the  Hag. 

V.  On  the  entrance  direct  into  the  Spanish' ports,  of  vessels  returning  with  the  cargo 
specified  in  the  preceding  article,  they  shall  pay  for  the  goods  comjiosing  those  cargoes,  the 
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<1  ut i i-'  of  the  tariff  for  free  commerce,  and  10  per  cent  lor  permission  granted  ti>  the  ting. 
Hot  if  tliev  touch  at  a  foreign  port,  they  shall  pay  1(5  per  cent  additional  for  the  permission 
granted  to  the  tlag,  unless  it  lie  fully  proved  that  the  arrival  was  forced,  and  that  the  carpi 
was  neither  unloaded  nor  trinshipi>ed. 

VI.  Should  his  Majesty  think  proper  to  rescind  or  alter  the  present  provisions,  the  mer¬ 
chants  will  he  duly  informed  thereof. 

VII.  The  regulation  for  free  commerce,  the  general  instruction  of  the  revenue  depart¬ 
ment,  issued  in  I* Hi,  and  the  other  resolutions  relative  to  the  commerce  of  America,  nre 
susjieiided.  in  whatever  shall  he  at  variance  with  the  contents  of  the  preceding  articles. 

Hy  the  royal  order,  &c. — Palace,  9th  February,  1  827. 

Burris  n  Order  in  Council,  granting  to  Spanish  Vessels  certain  Privileges  of 
Trading  with  the  British  Possessions  Abroad.  2Sth  April,  1823. 

Oeelares,  that  whereas  the  conditions  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  (i  Geo.  I\  .,  e.  1  14.  and  acts  7  and  S  Geo.  IV.,  e.  .7(5,  have  not  in  all  respects  been 
fulfilled  by  the  government  of  his  Mo-t  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  and  therefore 
the  privileges  so  granted  as  aforesaid  hv  the  law  of  navigation  to  foreign  ships,  cannot  law¬ 
fully  he  exorcised  or  enjoyed  hy  the  ships  of  Spain,  unless  his  Majesty,  hy  his  order  in 
council,  shall  grant  the  whole  or  any  of  such  priviletres  to  such  Spanish  ships. 

And  whereas  his  Majo-tv.  hy  and  with  the  advice  of  hi,s  Privy  Council,  doth  deem  it 
exjicdient  to  grant  the  privileges  aforesaid,  in  certain  cases,  to  ships  of  the  dominions  of  his 
Most  Catholic  Majesty  the  Kinir  of  .Spain,  his  Majesty  doth  therefore,  by  the  advice  afore¬ 
said.  an’d  in  pursuance  and  exorcise  of  the  powers  ami  authority  in  him  voted  by  the  said 
recited  acts  of  parliament,  declare  and  grant,  that  it  shall  and  may  la’  lawful  for  Spanish 
slops  to  inijMirt  into  anv  of  the  British  po.-ses.-ions  abroad,  from  the  colonies  and  foreign 
plantations  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty,  goods,  the  produce  of  those  colonies  and  posses¬ 
sions,  ami  to  export  goods  from  such  British  lajssessiotis  abroad,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign 
country  whatever. 

Extuact  from  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  Signed  at  Madrid,  23d  September,  1817. 

I.  II is  Catholic  Majesty  engages  that  the  slave  trade  shall  be  abolished  throughout  the 
entire  dominions  of  Spain,  on  the  30th  dav  of  Mav,  1820;  and  that,  from  and  after  that 
jicriod,  it  'hall  not  be  lawful  lbr  anv  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  to  purchase 
slaves,  or  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  upon  any  pretext 
or  in  any  manner  whatever;  provided,  however,  that  a  term  of  live  montlw  from  the  said 
date  of  the  .’50th  of  Mav,  1  VJ(>,  uhall  lie  allowed  for  completing  tile  voyages  of  vessels  which 
shall  have  cleared  out  lawfully,  previously  to  the  said  30th  of  May. 

II.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that,  from  and  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  it  shall  not  he  lawful  for  anv  of  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  pur- 
elia-e  slaves  or  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  north 
of  the  Equator,  u|>oti  .any  pretext  or  in  any  maimer  whatever ;  provided,  however,  that  a 
term  of  six  months,  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  be 
allowed  for  completing  the  voyages  of  vessels  which  shall  have  cleans!  out  from  Spanish 
ports  for  the  said  coast,  previously  to  the  exchange  of  the  said  ratifications. 

III.  Ills  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  pay  in  Loudon  on  the  20th  of  February,  1818. 
the  sum  of  400,000/.,  to  sucli  person  as  his  Catholic  Majesty  shall  appoint  to  receive  the 

IV.  The  said  sum  of  400,000/.  is  to  be  considered  as  a  full  compensation  for  all  losses 
sustained  hy  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  engaged  in  this  traffic,  on  account  of 
vessels  captured  previously  to  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  ;  ns 
also  for  the  losses  which  nre  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  said  traffic. 

\.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  treaty,  on  the  part  of  the  two  governments,  being  mu- 
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tiudlv  to  pnwent  their  respective  mbjecU  from  carrying  on  an  illicit  rir.v c  trade,  the  two 
I  ligh  Contracting  Parties  declare,  tluit  they  consider  as  illicit,  any  tratVie  in  daw-  carried  on 
under  the  following  circumstances  : 

1st.  Either  by  Hritish  ships  and  under  the  British  flag-,  or  for  the  account  of  British 
subjects  liy  any  vessel  nr  under  any  flag  whatsoever. 

L’d.  By  Spanish  ships  upon  anv  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  north  of  the  Equator,  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  ol  the  pre-ent  treaty  ;  provided,  however,  that  -i.\  months 
shall  be  allowed  for  completing  the  voyages  of  vessels,  conformably  to  the  tetiour  of  the 
second  article  of  this  treaty. 

od.  Either  by  .Spanish  ships  and  under  the  Spanish  flag,  or  for  the  account  of  Spanish 
subjects,  by  anv  vessel  or  under  any  llag  what-nover,  after  the  30th  of  May,  IS20.  when 
the  traffic  in  slaves  on  the  part  of  Spain  is  to  erase  entirely;  provided  always  that  live 
months  shall  Ire  allowed  for  the  completion  of  voyages  commenced  in  due  time  conformably 
to  the  first  article  of  this  treaty. 

A  further  treaty  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade  and  regulating  the  mixed  com¬ 
mission  at  Cuba  has  been  negotiated,  similar  to  slave-trade  treaties  with  1'ranec 
and  other  countries;  hut  in  defiance  of  all  these,  the  trade  in  slaves  from  Africa 
to  Cuba  still  continues  to  a  horrible  extent. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COM M EHCJ A L  LEGISLATION  AND  MANTTAC1  U1U-S  OK  SPAIN. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  Spain  lias  been,  and  continues  to  he,  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  ui;d  res  rictive  of  all  the  systems  of  trading  exclusion. 
While  that  most  despotic  of  governments  possessed  an  empire  in  America  to 
interchange  commodities  with,  her  code  of  trading  laws  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  not  altogether  so  ruinous  to  her  finances  and  credit,  as  it  has.  generally 
with  other  measures,  proved,  since  that  period,  disastrous  to  her  general  interests, 
and  so  discreditable  to  her  national  dignity  and  moral  character,  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 

From  the  time  the  inquisition,  and  other  tyrannical  inventions  of  the  court 
and  church,  drove  the  industrious  Moors  from  Spain,  human  ingenuity,  abso¬ 
lutism,  and  power,  could  not  possibly'  have  contrived  and  enforced  measures  more 
efficiently  calculated  to  retard  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom, 
than  those  of  the  government,  coupled  with  the  authority  of  the  church. 

Spain  occupies  a  surface  nearly  onc-half  greater  than  all  the  British  Isles, 
with  a  soil  capable  of  yielding  nearly  double  the  value  of  agricultural,  produce. 
Spain  is  eleven  times  as  large  as  Holland ;  the  latter  has  no  minerals,  little  land 
for  other  purposes  than  for  grazing  and  for  buildings, — no  timber, — and  a  climate 
the  character  of  which  is  humid  and,  for  a  part  of  the  year,  severely  cold.  If 
Spain  and  Holland  were  left  to  themselves  in  the  event  of  a  warlike  contention, 
which  of  the  nations  would  be  the  most  likely  to  overcome  the  other?  At  pre¬ 
sent,  opinion  would  decide  in  frvour  of  Holland. 

The  example  of  these  two  nations  is  an  elucidation  of  the  power  or  n 
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of  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  wisdom  and  industry,  or  the  folly  and  negli¬ 
gence  of  man,  in  opposition  to  natural  advantages  or  obstructions.  Holland  has 
thriven  and  attained  power,  under  a  system  of  commercial  freedom.  Spain  has 
sunk  to  the  lowest  point  of  European  degradation,  under  the  most  restrictive,  and 
prohibitive  customs  laws. 

The  proud  system  of  Spanish  legislation  was  based  on  possessing  and  secur¬ 
ing  within  herself  all  kinds  of  luxury,  wealth,  and  power.  First,  by  prohibiting 
the  entrance  of  commodities  from  any  country  except  her  colonial  empire;  and 
secondly,  by  forcing  the  latter  to  consume  no  manufactured  articles  except  those 
of  Spain,  with  the  specious  view  that  all  the  precious  metals  would  necessarily  be 
sent  to  the  mother-country,  where  they  would  he  forced  to  remain,  if  no  foreign 
commodities  were  admitted.  Hut  in  defiance  of  this  system  the  precious  metals 
were  drained  off  to  foreign  countries,  both  from  her  colonies  and  from  Spain, 
nearly  ns  rapidly  as  they  were  robbed  from  the  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or 
drawn  from  the  mines  by  the  millions  of  American  and  African  slaves  who  have 
be°!>  exterminated  under  the  cruel  labour  to  which  they  were  doomed. 

Hritish  colonists  had  no  sooner  settled  in  North  America,  than  they  com¬ 
menced  a  very  lucrative  contraband  trade  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Cuba  and 
South  America.  It  soon  became  a  trade  of  prodigious  value  and  clear  gain,  in 
exchanging  all  sorts  of  English  manufactures  for  the  precious  metals  ;  the  latter 
were  remitted  chiefly  to  England,  and  partly  retained  as  a  circulating  medium  in 
the  colonics.  The  Spanish  monarchy,  to  prevent  this  trade,  stationed  a  fleet  of 
gunrdn-ontus  along  the  shores,  and  their  indiscriminate  interruption  and  seizure 
of  all  Hritish  vessels,  met  with  in  those  seas,  caused  the  war  of  17-19  between 
England  and  Spain.  Afterwards,  although  England  had  no  interest,  but  quite 
tire  contrary,  to  break  up  this  commerce,  she  was  induced  hv  Spain  to  order  the 
Hritish  cruisers  to  seize  all  Hritish  vessels  found  near  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  ;  and  the  former  having  acted  as  if  they  received  their  orders  from  Spain, 
effectually  put  down  the  trade,  until  it  was,  after  the  independence  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  resumed  with  as  great  activity  as  before,  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Spain  was,  during  the  whole  period,  tilled  with  contraband  merJiandize  by 
way  of  the  Basque  Provinces — hv  smuggling  through  Portugal  and  over  the  Py¬ 
renees — by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards,  and  up  to  the  present  day, 
with  great  activity,  by  the  way  of  Gibraltar. 

Mr.  Mark,  late  British  consul  at  Malaga,  who  has  given  us  some  of  the  best 
information  relative  to  the  trade  of  Spain,  makes  the  following  remarks; 

“  Secrecy  is  in  the  verv  nature  of  the  contraband  trade.  While  the  smuggling  system 
continues,  the  government  must  either  l>e  winking  at  it,  or  be  blinded  tij  its  consequences, 
as  it  is  carried  on  by  a  complete  system  of  telegraphing  :  lines  of  communication  nrc  kept 
up,  by  which  every  shop,  every  warehouse,  every  public  office,  every  functionary,  is  a  link  ; 
even  the  women  ore  great  smugglers.” 

Smuggling  is  so  completely  organized,  that  there  arc  estimated  to  be  100,000 
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armed  men  engaged  in  it ;  and  in  all,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  300,000 
srown  up  persons  have  scarcely  any  other  occupation  hut  the  contraband  trade. 
The  cotton  manufacturers  themselves,  and  several  members  of  the  Cortes  are 
represented  as  being  the  most  actively  engaged  in  this  demoralizing  traffic.* 

M.  Marliani,  one  of  the  most  high-minded  and  patriotic  senators  of  Spain,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  the  prohibitive  system, t  ably  exposes  its  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  in  his  statement  relative  to  the  cotton  manufactures  of  llarcelona.  A 
report  on  those  cotton  manufactures  was  officially  drawn  up  two  or  three  years 
ago,  by  Don  Kstevan  de  Sairo.  This  report  was,  soon  after  its  appearance,  gene¬ 
rally  suspected  ns  having  been  designedly  prepared  incorrect,  in  urder  to  show 
that  the  cotton  -manufactures  were  of  much  greater  importance  than  they  arc  now 
well  known  to  be.  M.  Marliani  says, 

'•  The  work  of  M.  Sairo  would  furnish  sufficient  details  of  the  state  of  the  manufacture 
in  Catalonia,  if  the  correctness  of  that  rejiort  were  not  impugned  bv  respectable  per-ons. 
Tile  revising  committee  of  tile  government,  in  their  repirt,  presented  on  the  Sth  of  August, 
IS  to,  evince  their  want  of  confidence  in  the  returns  made  liv  the  Catalonian  manufacturers, 
deuvingat  every  step  facts  and  calculations  in  M.  Sail  o'.-  report.  The  committee  manifest 
equal  distrust  of  the  labours  of  a  similar  reiKirt,  drawn  up  by  M.  Magin  Corniinas,  in  the 
-.ear  IS.'Kj.  When  a  committee  of  this  kind,  cnni|iosed  of  respectable  and  enlightened  per¬ 
sons,  thus  without  reserve  express,  in  an  official  document,  tiioir  want  of  confidence  in  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  interested,  it  is  im|M>s-il,le  not  to  participate  in  like  distrust. 
In  the  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  The  Cotton  Manufactures  and  Workmen  of  Catalonia,’  Don  Ra- 
mon  de  la  Sagra  demonstrates  bv  figures  that  the  extent  of  the  introduction  of  raw  cotton, 
into  Catalonia  is  out  of  proportion  with  the  iiumhcr  of  spindles  said  to  he  employed  in 
spinning  in  that  province  ;  and  that  if  the  alleged  number  were  correct,  they  ought  to  con¬ 
sume  2(),(X)0,(XK)  /mu nth  of  rate  cotton  per  annum;  Whereas  the  average  importation  of 
material,  taken  from  the  pear  Ih.M  to  ly-t0,  does  not  rise  tt>  more  than  pounds 

for  the  use  of  the  manufactories  of  this  article ,  and  to  I  'J,  703, 333  jnainds.  if  the  las',  three 
pears  he  tahi  it  to  furnish  the  averages,  in  which  the  i/uantitp  imparttd  is  made  to  rise 
from  8,.j28,7!J1,  to  the  extraordinary  amount  of  hS,-!0:),-107,  hut  a  great  part  of  which 


*  De  la  lnflucncia  del  Sistcma  Prohibitive  on  la  Agriculturn,  Commcrcio,  y  Rentas  Pnbli- 
cas  :  por  Don  Manuel  de  Marliani,  Sen.ulnr  por  las  Nits  li.duires — Influence  of  the  Prohibitory 
System  upon  Agriculture,  .Manufactures.  Commerce,  and  Public  Revenue  :  liv  Manuel  de  M.ir- 
liani,  senator  for  the  Malearic  Islands  — Madrid,  1st-.’. 

f  M.  Marliani  gives  the  following  information  on  smuggling : — “  Don  Juan  Prim,  inspector  of 
the  Carabinrras,  pave  information  to  tils  government,  and  the  direction  of  Customs  at  Madrid,  on 
the  ‘J’Jd  of  November,  1S4 1,  that  lie  attempted  to  make  a  seizure  of  the  smuggled  goods  in  the 
town  of  Ksiepona,  in  tite  province  of  Malaga,  where  lie  was  aware  a  large  quantity  of  smuggled 
poods  existed,  lie  entered  the  town  with  a  force  of  carbineers  and  troops  of  the  line.  On  enter¬ 
ing  he  ordered  the  suspected  depot  of  poods  to  ho  surrounded,  and  gave  notice  to  the  second  al¬ 
calde  of  the  town  to  attend  to  assist  him  in  the  search.  In  sonic,  time  the  second  alcalde 
presented  himself,  and  at  the  instance  of  M.  Prim  dispersed  sonic  groups  of  the  inhabitants 
who  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  and  jii't  ns  some  shots  were 
fired,  the  first  alcalde  of  the  town  appeared,  and  stated  that  the  "hole  papukitir,:.  in  u 
state  of  complete  excitement,  gud  tlia;  l,c  cornu  not  answer  for  the  cotisr  tpienrr-' ;  whereupon  he 
resigned  ids  authority.  •  While  this  was  pissing,  about  -IX)  men,  well  untied,  took  up  u  position 
upon  a  neighbouring  eminence  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude.  At  the  same  time  a  carbineer, 
severely  w*.  milled  front  the  discharge  of  a  hlundeibusS.  was  brought  up,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  M.  Prim  hut  to  withdraw  his  force  immediatelv  out  of  the  town,  leaving  the  smugglers 
and  their  goods  to  themselves,  since  neither  the  alcaldes  nor  national  guards  of  the  town, 
though  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  law,  of  the  repent,  and  the  nation,"  would  aid  M.  Prim's  force. 
He  enumerates  places  in  Murcia,  Valladolid,  ft .  ,  where  the  whole  population,  including  the 
parish  curates,  were  engaged  in  smuggling. 


is  known  to  lie  unused  in  the  stores.  Deducting  10  per  cent  loss  in  carding,  1 1,432,910 
pounds  only  would  be  left  for  the  u-e  of  the  manufactories.  If  the  number  of  spindles  said 
to  1)0  employed  were  renllv  correct,  there  would  l>e,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Don 
Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  a  deficiency  to  the  amount  of  7,(549,914  pounds  computet!  in  spun 
yarn,  or  of  8,287,893  pounds  of  raw  matt  rial  recessary  for  the  manufactories  in  the  state  in 
which  thev  are  represented  to  exist ;  and  even  supjiosing  that  all  that  was  introduced  itt 
1840  was  really  spun  and  manufactured,  there  would  lie  stijl  a  deficit  for  the  due  supply  ot 
the  alleged  .number  of  spindles,  to  the  amount  of  2,381,721  jHiunds  of  raw  material. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  depend  ujxm  the  rejxirts  of  the  |>ersnns  employed  for  the  purpose, 
or  the  returns  of  the  manufacturers  themselves.  The  commissioner  appointed  is  either  in¬ 
terested  in  the  mono[>oly  of  the  Catalans,  or  is  immediately  bough;  up,  and  a  false  report 
is  given  in.  No  [>eople  have  shown  greater  cleverness  and  perseverance  than  the  Catalans 
have  in  support  of  this  monopoly.  Their  purses  are  ever  open  to  gain  over  the  press,  to 
seduce  deputies,  and  pay  commissioners  to  mislead  government  and  the  public :  and  ;f  all 
this.be  not  sufficient,  tliey  are  ever  ready  to  threaten  the  alternative  of  rebellion.” 

M.  Marliani  illustrates  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
Catalonia,  by  the  following  fact  : 

“Since  the  year  17(59,  when  the  cotton  manufacture  commenced  in  Catalonia,  the 
trade  enjoyed  a  complete  monopoly,  not  only  in  Spain,  hut  nbo  in  her  colonies.  lo  this 
protection  were  added  the  fo-tering  and  united  efforts  of  private  individuals.  In  1780  a 
society  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cotton  manufacture  wns  established  in  Harcelona. 
Well,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Let  us  take  the  unerring  (test  of  figures  for  our  guide. 
I^ct  us  take  the  medium  importation  of  raw  cotton,  from  1834  to  1840  inclusive  (although 
the  latter  year  presents  an  inadmissible  augmentation),  and  we  shall  have  an  average 
amount  of  9,909,2(5 1  pounds  of  raw  cotton.  This  quantity  is  little  more  than  half  that 
importer!  by  the  English  in  the  year  1784.  The  1(5, (XX), 000  pounds  imported  that  year 
by  the  English,  was  less  than  the  third' part  imported  by  the  same  people  in  1790,  which 
amounted  in  all  to  .3 1, 000, (XX)  pounds,  and  the  sixth  part  of  that  imported  in  the  year  1800, 
w  hich  wns  3(5,010,732  pounds  ;  it  is  less  than  the  seventh  part  of  the  importations  in  1810, 
which  amounted  to  72,000,000  pound*  ;  it  is  less  tlinn  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  quantity 
imported  into  the  same  country  in  1820,  which  sum  amounted  to  1 .70,(572, 63.3  pounds;  it  ts 
less  than  the  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  British  importations  in  1830,  which  amounted  that 
year  to  2(53, 9(5 1,432  pounds;  nnd  finrllv  it  is  less  than  one-sixtieth  part  of  the  British  im¬ 
portations  of  raw  cotton  in  18  10,  whic  t  amounted  to  392,. 304,000  pounds. 

“  Has  the  prohibitory  system  real  v  afi'orded  any  protection  to  the  Catalonian  manu¬ 
factures?  .Most  certainly  not;  nnd  toe  proofs  are  at  hand.  On  opening  the  commercial 
tables  or  returns  of  the  trade  of  France,  published  by  the  government,  the  first  country  to 
which  the  French  manufacturers  of  cotton  appear  to  have  exported  tluir  goods  is  Spain  ; 
and  to  w  hat  amount  ?  In  1833  the  value  of  all  the  French  imports  amounted  to  2,234,360/. 
sterling  approximately  ;  and  of  this  amount  there  came  to  Spain  573,640/.  worth  of  cotton 
goods,  that  i.s  about  tfie  fourth  part  of  the  cxjwrtations  of  France.  In  1839  the  value  of 
the  cotton  goods  introduced  from  France  into  Spain  amounted  to  936,378/.  sterling.  .  .nd 
lastly,  in  18  40,  thev  arose  to  1.333,248/.  sterling.  Taking  the  value  of  the  whole  cotton 
exports  of  France  n’t  4,340,000/.  sterling,  it  follows  that  a  third  part  of  the  cotton  e.xjKirted 
by  France  found  its  way  by  contraband  into  Spain.  .Just  in  proportion  as  the  Catalans 
boast  of  the  increase  of  their  manufactures  have  French  cottons  entered  the  country  with¬ 
out  paying  a  fraction  to  the  treasury.” 

M.  Marliani  next  proceeds  to  calculate  the  value  and  quantity  of  British  cotton  goods 
introduced  into  Spain.  The  tables  published  (of  exports)  by  the  British  Government  give 
no  idea  of  the  contraband  trade  in  English  cottons  in  the  Peninsula.  Spain,  though  not 
appearing  in  the  govcrnrncnF'retunis  of  exports  as  a  great  consumer  of  British  cottons,  is 
notwithstanding  much  more  than  she  seems,  inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  goods 
sent  annually  to  Gibraltar  find  their  wav  into  Spain  by  contraband.  M.  Marliani  makes 
the  following  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  British  manufactured  cottons  introduced  into 
Spain : 
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“  Imported  direct  to  .Spin  ........  34.687 

To  Gibraltar  ...........  60S. 581 

Portugal  731,573/.,  of  which  three-fourtli3  find  their  way  to  Spain  510,000 


Total . 1,183,268  ' 

“  Again,  Great  Britain  import  annually  into  Italy  to  the  amount  of  2,005,785/.  in 
cotton  good*.  50,000 /.  worth  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  go  into  Spain  thmugh 
the  ports  of  Leghorn  and  Genoa.  Adding  together,  then,  these  several  items  of  cotton 
goods  introduced  from  France  and  England  into  Spain  by  contraband,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  startling  result : 

France. — Cotton  goods  imported  into  Spain,  according  to  the  French 

government  returns-  .........  1, 33 l,f)08 

England. — Cotton  goods  through  Spanish  jwvrts  .  .  ...  34.637 

Through  Gibraltar . 608,581 

„  Portugal . 510, 000 

„  Leghorn,  Genoa,  &c.  .  500,000 


Total . £3,014,826 

This  is  M.  Marliani's  calculation  ;  a  moderate  one,  ami  founded  upon  sufficiently  au¬ 
thentic  official  and  private  data.  Other  w  riters  calculate  the  amount  of  contraband  cottons 
in  S|>ain  much  higher.  M.  Prehrer  calculates  the  amount  at  5,850,0 (X)/.  NI.  Marliaui 
adheres  to  the  calculation  of  3.400,000/.  sterling  value  annually.  M.  Marliani  includes 
only  articles  of  coutrahand  cottons.  From  6,000,000  to  8,(XX),(XX)  pounds  weight  of  to¬ 
bacco  arc  yearly  imported  into  Gibraltar,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  there  sold  to  smug¬ 
glers,  to  be  illicitly  introduced  by  them  into  Spain.  In  the  official  returns  of  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  about  40, (XX)/.  worth  of  tobacco  is  set  down  as  sent  into  Spain;  flour,  com, 
and  dressed  shins,  to  the  amount  of  about.  50,000/. 

The  legal  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  France,  and  illicitly  passed 
into  Spain,  in  1841  and  1S42,  greatly  exceed  the  amount  in  1810;  and  in  1843  it 
may  be  estimated  that  at  least  one-third  more  will  be  smuggled.  The  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  contraband  has  always  prevailed  in  Spain,  and  from  the  same  causes. — 
See  Townshend’s  Account  of  Spain,  178/,  and  Inglis,  1830. 

The  Manufactutes  of  Spain  have  certainly  not  thriven  under  the  prohibitory 
system,  as  M.  Marliani  clearly  shows.  A  German  writes  in  1S4),  from  Madrid 
to  the  editor  of  the  Prussian  Stale  ( iazette , 

“  The  import  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  has  lieon  hitherto  strictly  prohibited  in 
Spain  ;  the  question  for  the  decision  of  the  Cortes  is  simply,  under  what  conditions  their 
import  shall  now  lie  permitted. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Spain  for  the  last  20  years  has  lieen  a 
matter  of  very  minor  inqiortance.  Lately,  however,  in  spite  of  desolating  civil  wars,  it  has 
recovered  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  ami  at  the  present  moment  it  is  on  the  increase. 

The  seat  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  confined  to  Catalonia,  to  a  small  part  of  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  the  Balearic  Islands.. 

“  It  is  perfectly  notorious  that  the  Catalonian  manufactories  cannot  supply  more  than 
two-thirds  (one-third  ?)  of  the  quantity  required  for  consumption  in  Spain  ;  nevertheless 
they  maintain  that  r  protective  duty  of  80  to  85  per  cent  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  exist,  if  die  import  of  foreign  cotton  goods  is  to  lie  [icriiiitted. 

“  In  the  mean  time,  they  consider  that  jieople  should  pay  a  high  price  for  their  common 
home-made  goods,  and  that  the  foreign  article,  though  infinitely  better  and  cheaper,  should 
be  excluded  from  th’cir  market.  And  this  is  put  forth  in  the  face  of  proof  that  the  whole 
of  Spain  is  deluged  with  English  and  French  cotton  goods. 
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“  From  goods  so  imported*  the  Spanish  treasury  does  not  derive  one  farthing  benefit. 
The  whole  of  the  income  which  Spain,  notwithstanding  her  enormous  duties,  obtains  from 
her  customs,  does  not  exceed  annually  70,000,000  to  80,000,000  reals;  whilst  her  compa¬ 
ratively  insignificant  neighbour,  Portugal,  receives  72,000,000  from  the  same  source.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  reckoned  that  the  prohibitive  system  of  .Spain  costs  her  yearly  more  than 
360,000,000  reals  (-1,000,000/.  sterling),  which"  is,  in  fact,  so  much  bounty  paid  to  the 
Catalonian,  hut  last  to  the  country  generally. 

“  It  is,  however,  but  natural  tliat  these  should  uphold  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Spain  who  would  benefit  the 
most  by  the  free  importation  of  foreign  goods,  have  used  every  means  in  their  power  to 
break  down  the  monopoly  by  which  they  conceive  themselves  injured.  Frequently  since 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  VI I./  popular  commotions  have  broken  out  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
and  invariably  on  such  occasions  the  principal  demand  by  the  junta  was  for  the  free  import 
of  English  cotton  goods  at  a  moderate  duty. 

“  In  this  consists  mainly  the  difference  between  the  Catalonians  and  themselves,  and 
hence  arise  those  constant  bickerings  between  them  and  the  Andalusian  landed  interest, 
which  render  the  settlement  of  this  question  «o  very  desirable  and  necessary. 

■“  Andalu-ia,  as  it  is  well  known,  exports  the  greater  |>ortion  of  her  wine  to  England; 
at  the  present  moment  this  is  subject  to  so  high  an  iiiq,ort  duty  there,  that  little  profit  is  to 
lie  obtained  from  it  by  the  Spanish  wine-grower.  The  Amlidu.-inns  entertain  the  hope 
that  England  will,  in  the  event  of  her  eotton  goods  being  permitted  to  enter  Spain,  lower 
her  high  duties  upon  wine. 

“  In  the  mean  while,  the  government  sivs  to  the  Catalonian  manufacturers,  the  smug¬ 
gling  occasioned  by  vour  monopoly  amounts  yearly  to  3GQ,0(X).(XK>  reals.  If  we  allow  the 
import  of  cotton  goods  at  2d  |>cr  cent,  we  shall  obtain  00.000,000  duty,  and  have  Ivcsidcs 
the  prospect  of  a  favourable  market  for  our  wine,  fruit,  ami  other  southern  produce.  Ke- 
nouncc.  therefore,  your  monopoly,  and  learn  to  supply  vour  goods  at  such  a  price  as 
that,  under  the  protection  of  a  moderate  duty,  you  may  nave  no  need  to  fear  the  freedom 
of  iiiqmrt. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catalonians  answer,  a  protective  duty  of  20  to  2d  j>er  cent 
will  not  dimini.'lt  smuggling,  which  affords  a  profit  of  GO  [>er  cent.  Generally  our  industry 
supplies  annually  30, (XX), (XX)  to  the  exchequer,  and  the  south  takes  from  us  nhou't  60,000,000; 
from  Andalu-ia  we  take  Hi, (XX), (XX)  in  oil,  and  large  quantities  of  other  goods:  and 
for  wool  alone  we  pay  Seville  no  less  than  20.(XX),(XX).  It  i:-  true  our  goods  ate  dear,  hut 
they  cost  us  dear,  'flic  interest  of  capital  vvitli  us  is  from  G  to  12  per  cent;  in  England  it 
is  only  from  2  to  2,t  |>er  cent.  The  price  of  coal  is  four  times  higher  here  than  in  England. 
The  necessary  machinery  is  70  per  cent  dearer  here  than  in  England,  and  20  |icr  cent 
higher  than  in  France.  Hut  the  hardest  of  all  is,  that  we  cannot  u-e  such  machines  as  vve 
require,'  ns  the  workmen  op|Hoc  us,  and  the  government  affords  us  little  protection  from 
their  insolence,  but  rather  siqqiorts  them  in  it.  .Since  lN.'Jd  the  large  manufactory  of  He- 
naplata.  in  Barcelona,  which  worked  with  modem  machinery,  under  the  management  of 
foreigners,  lias  Itecn  burnt  bv  the  workmen,  and  since  that  time  the  manufacturers  have 
been  conqielled  to  u-c  exclu-ivelv  the  old  looms;  so  that  at  the  present  moment,  out  of  a 
number  of  23,201  looms,  there  are  now  only  231  modern  machines  in  use.”  ' 

This  is  all  a  fallacy ;  the  turbulence  of  the  stupid  workmen  excepted.  The 
principal  manufacturers  of  Barcelona  maintain  their  cotton  fabrics,  far  more  for 
the  purpose  of  a  mask,  to  import  by  contraband,  and  sell  as  their  own,  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  France  and  England  ;  and  the  whole  capital  invested  in  the  cotton 
factories  of  Spain  is  said  to  be  over-rated  at  200,000/.,  —id  the  actual  number  of 
persons  employed  to  be  under  G0,(X)0 ;  although  the  reports  published  by  go¬ 
vernment  augment  the  number  to  about  100,000  persons. 

Spain  may  be  considered  the  very  paradise  of  bold  smugglers.  The  moun¬ 
tain  passes  and  the  headlands  and  inlets  of  a  vast  extent  of  sea-coast,  cannot 
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possibly  be  guarded  by  the  weak,  ill-paid  customs  officers  of  Spain  ;  even  when 
if  the  latter  were  sincerely  aided  by  the  military.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  on  the  tariff  duties  of  Spain,  very  truly  observes  ; 

“  Thus  there  are  large  towns,  and  entire  districts  that  live  by  this  illicit  trade:  fmm 
whose  bosom  spring  the  banditti  that  infest  the  road-  of  Sjiain.  Their  tatigucs  and  habits 
predispose  thousands  of  Contradistas,  naturally  robust  ami  valiant,  to  the  e.\erei.-e  «,l  war 
at  any  moment,  from  whatever  cause  it  arises:  constituting  the  focus  of  those  guerilla  out¬ 
breaks,  that  incessantly  shake  the  nation  and  the  throne. 

“  This  consideration  is  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  induce  the  government  to  exert  all  its 
powers  to  put  an  end  to  a  system,  that  likewise  convulses  all  the  elements  of  society,  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  of  revenue. 

‘•"One  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  engaged  in  the  contraband  trade,  upon  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  perfect  organization,  defy  the  inert  and  timid  measures  of  1 3. (XX)  dotianiers,  paid 
to  afford  an  illusory  protection  to  the  manufacturers,  and  their  .'0,000  workmen. 

*•  Inde(>cndentfv  of  these  formidable  hordes  of  smugglers,  then-  is  not  a  doubt  that  the 
higher  classes  and  public  employes  are  engaged,  and  participate  in  the  protits  of  the 
well-organized  insurance  companies,  established  for  the  purpo-e  of  smuggling  goods  into 
•Spain/ 

“  A  royal  decree  of  1S27,  estimates  that  J000  families  engaged  solely  in  the  tobacco 
contraband!,  are  annually  mined  :  and  it  may  he  fairly  estimated,  therefore,  that  at  least,  on 
an  average,  .'5000  families  pursuing  the  illicit  trade,  are  involved  in  ruiu,  and  many  con¬ 
demned  to  punishment. 

“  Invoking  then  at  the  fatal  effects  of  prohibitions,  we  may  arrive  at  a  fair  calculation 
of  the  immense  annual  sacrifice  which  they  indict  upon  Spain. 

The  100, (XX)  men  engaged  in  illicit  trade,  might  in  useful  lalmtir  he  worth 
to  the  country  2.f.  |>er  day  each,  allow  ing  ,'KK)  davs  to  work,  equal  to 
3000  families  mined,  estimated  at  30/.  each,  annually  .... 

2000  processes  cost  20/.  each,  annually . . 

13,000  custom-house  officers  at  2jt.  per  day,  which  they  might  produce  in 
labour  .......... 

The  annual  cost  of  this  force,  and  vessels  employed  .  .  .  .  . 

Loss  to  the  people  by  the  prohibition  of  iron  ...... 

Loss  to  the  Jieople  on  Cotton  and  other  goods,  sav  30  percent  on  S,(XX),(XX)/. 

Loss  to  the  public  revenue,  duty  not  received  on  iron,  if  allowed,  would  he 

1, (XX), (XX)/.  at  30  per  cent . ; 

Loss  to  the  public  revenue,  duty  not  received  on  other  illicit  goods  7,(KX>,000/. 

(including  consutno  duty)  nt  23  percent  .......  1.730, (MX) 


Total  loss . £9.000,000 

The  manufactures  of  Spain,  though  described  as  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity 
and  perfection  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  never  have  been,  according  to 
the  best  authorities  (Capmany,  among  others),  in  a  flourishing  condition,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  abundance  of  minerals,  and  of  wool  and  silk.  Restrictions 
under  the  worst  of  governments,  the  most  haughty  of  grandees,  and  the  most 
darkly  cruel,  intolerant  of  churches,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  backward  state  of 
manufactures,  as  well  ns  of  agriculture  and  of  all  branches  of  industry  in  Spain. 
Exclusive  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Catalonia,  there  are  some  silk  fabrics  at 
Barcelona.  Valencia,  and  a  few  other  towns,  and  a  few  common  woollen*:  and 
-  linens,  in  various  provinces  :  all  produced  at  high  prices.  Soap  is  generally  made 
for  home  use.  Some  hardwares  are  made  in  the  towns,  especially  in  Astu- 
vol  it.  <j  i. 
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rias,  and  thv.  .ron  of  Biscay  is  of  good  quality.  (See  Mines  of  Spain  hereafter.) 
Its  cost  is,  however,  very  high.  There  arc  numerous  common  tanneries  in  the 
north  provinces ;  fire-arms  and  swords  arc  also  made  in  several  towns.  The  go¬ 
vernment  monopolizes  the  manufacture  of  brass  cannon,  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
tobacco,  porcelain,  looking-glasses, .  and  tapestry  :  all  these  monopolies  are  car¬ 
ried  on  at  a  loss.  There  arc  common  brandy  distilleries  ;  and  the  wines  of  Spain 
(which  sec  hereafter),  are  among  the  most  advanced  branches  of  industry.  Cord¬ 
age  is  made  of  esparto  rush  in  several  places.  In  Aragon  there  are  a  few  de¬ 
clining  silk  manufactories,  at  Saragossa,  &c.,  and  also  some  common  woollens, 
linens,  paper  hats,  earthenware,  and  articles  of  leather.  Segovia  and  some  other 
places,  as  Castile,  have  some  woollen  manufactories,  but  they  have  also  declined  j 
and  the  other  fabrics  of  Castile,  such  as  silk  stockings,  gloves,  glass,  and  coarse 
linens,  are  unimportant.  Canvass,  cordage,  and  bats  are  made  at  Comino,  where 
there  is  a  royal  cigar  monopoly.  In  Gallicia  there  arc  made  a  few  coarse  linens 
and  woollens.  In  Granada  there  are  also  made  a  few  coarse  woven  goods,  paper, 
&c.  In  Leon  and  Valencia,  common  hardwares,  woollens,  and  linens  are  made 
for  their  own  use  by  the  townspeople  and  peasantry.  If  we  include  the  whole 
manufacturing  industry  of  Spain,  and  compare  its  value  with  the  evils  which  the 
laws  for  its  assumed  protection  have  inflicted  on  the  country,  it  sinks  far  below 
contcmptibility  in  its  amount.  The  greater  part  of  what  is  evil  in  the  character 
of  (belabouring  classes,  may  be  traced,  closely  or  remotely,  to  the  contraband 
trade,  as  well  as  to  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  a  government  at  all  times  the 
worst  in  Europe. 

The  following  view  of  Spain,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  written 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  king,  Ferdinand  VII.  It  will  further  exemplify  the 
causes  of  Spanish  misrule  and  weakness. 

“  Exclusive  of  about  a  fourth  of  the  population,  composed  of  persons  living  on  their 
property  without  doing  any  thing,  Spain,  according  to  the  census  of  1797,  contained 
100,000  individual?  existing  as  smugglers,  roblters,  pirates,  and  assassins  escaped  from  pri¬ 
sons  or  garri«ons  ;  about  40, (XX)  officers  np|K>iiited  to  capture  these,  and  having  an  under¬ 
standing  with  them;  nearlv,  3tX),0(X)  servants,  of  whom  more  than  100,000  were  unem¬ 
ployed  and  left  to  their  shifts:  60.IXX)  students,  most  of  whom  begged,  or  rather  extorted 
charity  at  night,  on  the  pretence  of  buying  hooks  :  and  if  to  this  melancholy  list  we  add 
100, (X X)  In-ggars,  fell  by  60, (XX)  monks  at  the  doors  of  their  convents,  we  shall  find,  that, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  there  existed  in  Spain  nearly  600, 000  [icrsons  who  were  of  no 
use  whatev,  r  in  agriculture  or  the  mechanical  arts,  and  who  were  only  calculated  to  prove 
dangerous  to  society.  Lastly,  having  made  these  and  other  necessary  deductions,  we  find 
that  there  then  remained  96-4,57  I  day-labourers,  917,197  peasants,  o  10,759  artisans  and 
manufacturer!;,  and  34,(139  merchants,  to  sustain  by  their  productive  exertions  1 1,000, (XX) 
of  inhabitants.  These  results  which,  m u Iritis  mutandis,  are  as  applicable  at  the  present 
day  as  at  the  time  when  they  were  deducted,  exhibit  a  state  of  society  so  radically  corrupt 
and  debased,  as  to  render  all  hopes  of  its  regeneration  very  nearly  desperate.” 

So  extraordinary  is  the  condition,  thus  described,  of  Spain,  that  it  could  only 
have  been  the  result  of  the  tyranny  and  darkness  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Church  for  more  than  five  centuries.  How  could  we  therefore  expect  the  sudden 
regeneration  of  a  nation  constituted  of  .such  rotten  elements  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SPANISH  TARIFI  OK  CUSTOMS  AND  CONSUMPTION  DUTIES. 

Spain,  exclusive  of  her  numerous  prohibitions,  has  imposed  high  discrimi¬ 
nating  duties  of  from  50  to  ICO  per  cent,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  on  such 
foreign  ships  and  cargoes  as  ha^e  been  admitted  into  Spanish  ports. 

The  tariff,  which  was  in  force  until  the  1st  of  November,  1811,  is  divided  into 
fifteen  classes;  viz., 

1.  Grain,  provisions,  fish  of  all  kinds,  wines,  oils,  and  some  small  articles,  as 
starch,  roots,  straw;  of  these,  /2  articles  arc  entirely  prohibited,  including  corn 
and  seeds,  and  food,  and  all  kinds  of  salted  and  pickled  fish  of  whatever  kind 
(except  stockfish  and  Newfoundland  codfish  at  high  discriminating  duties). 

2.  Animals  of  all  kinds — importation  prohibited,  and  exportation  subject  to 
high  duties,  except  on  Merino  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  horses,  which  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

3.  Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  barks,  seeds,  &c.,  for  dyeing,  painting,  and  other  uses; 
wax,  tallow,  pitch,  &c.,  exhibit  a  list  amounting  to  upwards  of  -100  articles,  out 
of  which  number  there  are  nearly  100  total  prohibitions. 

4.  Includes  hides  and  skins  of  common  description,  dressed  nnd  undrer-ied 
tanned,  &c.,  fine  peltry  of  all  kinds,  either  in  the  hair,  dressed,  and  tanned,  and 
all  articles  made  of  the  above.  These  articles  amount  to  about  80  in  number, 
out  of  which  there  arc  64  prohibitions. 

5.  Manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  wool,  of  all  kinds,  containing 
about  90  articles,  out  of  which  there  are  42  prohibitions,  and  those  admitted  arc 
of  very  little  value. 

6.  Wool  and  hair  manufactured,  including  goats’-hair,  bristles,  horse-hair,  fea¬ 
thers,  and  human  hair;  consists  of  about  77  articles,  and  contras  63  prohi¬ 
bitions. 

7.  Comprises  manufactures  of  silk  only,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  wool,  gold,  or 
silver,  and  is,  with  but  two  exceptions  (these  are,  silk  twist ,  or  Turin  hair,  and 
raw  or  spun  si/h  of  all  sorts,)  entirely  prohibitory. 

8.  Includes  cabinet  ware,  furniture,  and  other  utensils  of  wood,  horn,  shell, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  &c.,  or  of  ornaments  made  thereof ;  and  in  this  class  are 
also  comprised  the  original  raw  materials,  in  all  about  80  articles,  with  39  proi 
hi  bit  ions. 

9.  Instruments  and  machines  of  all  kinds — nearly  all  of  a  prohibitory  cha¬ 
racter. 

10.  Toys  and  jewellery  of.  all  kinds,  open  or  in  boxes.  This  is  a  most  ex- 


tensive  class,  it  contains  nearly  300  distinct  articles,  out  of  which  there  arc  but 
23  prohibitions  ;  but  the  duties  arc  enormous. 

1 1.  Paper  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  entirely  prohibited. 

12.  Includes  all  manufactures  of  crystals  and  glass,  of  stone  and  minerals, 
and  of  porcelain  and  earthenware;  contains  about  00  articles,  of  which  13  only 
are  entiie.lt/  prohibited  :  the  duties  are  also  enormous. 

13.  C'ompn.'cs  metals,  wrought,  uinvrought,  or  manufactured,  and  contains 
nearly  the  same  number  of  articles  as  the  preceding  class,  out  of  which  there 
appear  to  be  about  35  prohibitions ;  and  the  duties  on  the  others  all  excessive, 
with  the  exception  of  tools,  &c. 

I  I.  Contains  all  descriptions  of.  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  in  bul¬ 
lion,  or  wrought  in  jewellery,  fvc. ;  amounts  to  72  articles,  with  hut  three  total 
prohibitions. 

15.  Includes  common  timber,  for  naval,  house,  and  other  purposes,  fine  wood 
for  cabinet  work,  and  dyeing  woods,  ike.,  nearly  50  descriptions,  and  no  prohibi¬ 
tions,  although  cork  in  boards,  or  prepared  for  bottles,  and  tanning  barks  of  all 
kinds  included  under  this  class,  are  strict  It/  prohibited. 

The  exceptions  to  the  prohibitions  arc  chiefly  on  raw  materials  and  instru¬ 
ments  which  are  considered  necessary  for  Spanish  manufactures,  llutter,  cider 
in  bottles,  tea,  oil  of  turpentine,  whale  oil  or  blubber,  cod  oil.  Pepper,  buckram, 
and  certain  linens  and  friezes,  and  a  very  few  other  articles,  arc  admitted  at 
duties  in  the  first  instance,  exclusive  of  loco;  taxes,  of  25  per  cent. 

Hogs’- lard,  linseed-oil,  spectacles,  telescopes,  fish-hooks,  buttons,  chains, 
needles,  brushes,  carpenters  and  most  other  kinds  of  tools,  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  (of  metal),  buckles,  and  a  few  other  articles  were  by  this  tariff  admitted 
at  duties  of  30  per  cent. 

There  were  also  to  be  added  the  various  local  duties  as  arbitrios,  taxes  on 
soles,  and  re-sales,  and  gate  dues,  or  consumption  duty  of  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  tariff  duties. 

The  new  tariff  which  came  in  force  on  the  1st  of  November,  1811,  is  more 
liberal  in  regard  to  various  raw  materials,  but  imposes  additional  duties  on  im¬ 
portations  in  foreign  vessels,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that jink  exported  from 
Newfoundland,  and  goods  from  England  to  Spain,  are  now  carried  nearly  al¬ 
together  by  Spanish  vessels  to  the  e.i  clasion  of  JJritrsh  vessels,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  exiting  treaties  between  both  countries. 

This  tariff  is  divided  into  5  parts;  viz.,  1,  Articles  prohibited  ;  2,  Articles  im¬ 
ported  from  foreign  countries  ;  3,  Articles  imported  from  America;  4,  Articles 
imported  from  Asia;  5,  Articles  exported  from  Spain. 


SPANISH  TA RIFF,  PROMULGATED  O.V  THE  1ST  OK  NOV  KM  HER,  15-41,  AND  NOW  I.V 
FORCE. 

The  importation,  into  Spain,  of  the  following  articles  is  prohibited  ;  viz., 

Cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  ;  barilla  ;  brushes  for  horses  ;  brandy  ;  spirits  of  wine 
(alcohol);  oniamental  furniture  and  ornaments,  whether  of  metal  or  wood,  or  set  with 
precious  stones,  or  mock  jewels,  and  all  objects  necessary  in  the  celebration  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  worship. 

Firearms  of  all  kinds  ;  jet  ;  quicksilver  ;  sulphur  ;  sword-canes  and  air-guns  ;  buttons, 
and  dies  for  Spanish  coitus ;  ships  and  vessels  under  -400  tons  ;  corn  and  grain  ;  horses, 
ruares,  and  mules. 

Cacao  from  foreign  European  countries,  by  laud  or  sea. 

Stirckings  of  all  kinds  :  bell  metal  ;  carcasses  and  ■•hells  ;  small  carts  for  children  ;  and 
wheelbarrows  ;  charts  published  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  admiralty,  Ac.,  reprinted  in 
foreign  countries  ;  cinnabar;  mattrnsses;  cork  ;  squares  and  rules  of  all  sorts,  stamj>cd  or  not  ; 
bides  and  skins,  salted  or  dried  ;  epaulets,  and  gold  and  silver  tassels  for  military  uniforms  ; 
chocolate  ;  waste  silk  ;  figures  and  dolls  dressed,  or  statues,  or  busts  of  marble,  stone,  china, 
or  wood  ;  buckram;  writing-desks,  of  ordinary  metal,  or  plated,  or  gilt:  ba.-t,  or  feather¬ 
grass  (esparto),  wrought  ;  looking-glasses,  the  plate  being  upwards  of  one  fourth  of  their 
height  ;  tin  and  pewter  wares  in  w  hatever  form,  plain  or  japanned,  and  tin  or  iron  plates, 
of  all  kinds ;  ban  s,  rollers,  and  fillets  ;  artificial  fruits  and  flowers  ;  flasks  ;  caps  of  all 
kinds;  madder,  ground  or  unground  ;  gloves,  anil  mittens  of  all  kinds  ;  iron,  wrought  ; 
blades  for  swords,  daggers,  knives,  Ac.  ;  soap,  hard  or  soft  ;  cages  for  birds;  sealing-wax  ; 
w-ikiI  ;  books  ;  woods,  manufactured  and  ornamented,  also  instruments  of  wood  ;  furniture, 
and  any  description  of  woixien  manufactures  ;  small  wares  ( maniifactiims  dr  pasammteria), 
of  all  kinds,  such  as  bands,  tapes,  network,  Ac.  ;  saddlery  and  harness  of  all  kinds  ;  marble, 
or  alabaster,  wrought  and  ]>olisbed,  in  pieces  or  blocks  ;  coarse  fringe  stud's  (nenmu/n )  ; 
stockings  and  socks  of  all  kinds  ;  playing-enrds,  books,  and  works  in  the  Spanish  language  ; 
gold  and  silver,  wrought  in  any  shape  not  permitted  bv  law  ;  paintings  and  designs  for 
fans  ;  bread  of  all  kinds  of  flour  ;  paper  of  oilier  descriptions  than  those  named  in  the  tariff; 
pastes,  such  as  macaroni,  semolina,  Ac.  ;  combs;  furs  ;  parchment  ;  fish  of  all  kinds,  whether 
fresh,  salted,  or  dried,  except  codfish  and  stockfish  (liaca/tm) ;  stone  (pit dm  inf'i raid \  stones  ; 
viz.,  fire  stone,  grind  and  whet  stones,  rough  stone,  or  stone  hewn  for  building.  .Articles  of 
ornament  for  ordinary  use,  containing,  effigies,  or  pictures  of  the  saints ;  stereotype  plates 
(called  cliches )  ;  lead,  in  bars,  or  with  or  without  mixture  of  tin  ;  feathers  for  head-dresses, 
and  plumes  for  all  other  purposes;  gunpowder ;  [xiwdcr  for  cataplasms  powder,  or  fine 
sand  for  cards ;  fishing  nets  ;  wearing  apparel  of  all  descriptions,  excepting  that  worn,  or 
brought  by  travellers  as  jiersonnl  luggage;  rosaries;  salt,  common,  and  saltpetre;  hats  of 
nil  kinds;  tobacco;  cards  or  plates,  basing  coats  of  arms  engraven  thereon:  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  pulse,  ]M-as,  beans,  maize,  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  flour;  candles,  w;Lx,-nnd 
tallow ;  national  decorations  and  badges,  crosses,  and  orders ;  window  glass,  common,  and 
hollow  glass,  covered  or  not  covered  with  wicker  work  ;  gvpstim,  in  stone  or  powder,  and 
plaster  of  1’aris  ;  sieves,  and  screens  of  all  kinds. 

Aiming  the  above  list  of  general  prohibitions,  there  arc  several,  hut  not  im¬ 
portant  exceptions,  in  tiie  tariff  of  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  .vhidi 
extends  inconsequence  of  its  numerous  repetitions  to  132(5  articles,  exclusive  of 
articles  imported  from  America  and  Asia. 

In  orderto  simplify  the  numerous  repetitions  and  lengthy  arrangement  of  this 
tedious  tariff,  we  have  arranged  the  articles  so  as  to  present  them  in  conformity 
to  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 
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SPANISH  TARIFF  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  FOREIGN  GOODS. 


OVEN  MAN  L'  FACT  l  II  E  S. 


1  •  •  ,  ..  Fixed  V«|oe.Pee.— nun®  j  Additional 

M  C  T  v.  !  ‘a  j  Kate  of  lw*  ;  R.tcof  !o>.! 

'  Vnifli»b  [port  Duty  by’port  duty,  if 
do  y.  |  Money.  I  National  (  10  Foreign  j 


l\t*t  \f4\CF»CTCiU*.-(7Vt/i/ei.,  i 

—  C’la»*  I.— -Plnin,  unbleached.  or  partly/ 

chief*  of  thread  of  the  tame,  cottrvly ; 
at  the  edge,  bet  all  having  a  whit*-, 

—  ditto  of,  ai.d  under  II  threads . j 

—  CUm  II.  —  Plain,  dyed,  atriped  or; 
aame  texture,  of  fine  thread,  dyed  ; 

—  ditto  of  and  under  1 1  thread* 

—  ditto  from  1 1  to  i*i  ditto . 

—  Clara  III  —  Checkered,  wiihor  with  ; 
out  pattern*,  hut  being  entirely  j 

—  Cl  am  IV.— Table  linen,  damask  orj 

—  ClJM  V. — l .arc  and  nct.plai  l,  made[ 
tie*  and  width*,  including  veils  tnan- 

purr,  or  falae  «... 

b  fine  gold  or 

I,  ttnped.  or  atamped,  of| 
vara*  id  width,  and  of  all  drijomlna.f 

"ditto ^d'Snder  J  of  a  vara  in  width.’ 
ditto  above  |  and  up  to  I  var«dino..| 
ditruabovr  I  vara  aud  up  to  l|ditto.| 

ditto  above  I  |  do.  and  up  to  2  varaaj 
striped  or  ■tauiped,  of  all  qualities,1 

rxrrption  of  th^ee  hereafter  aped-' 
ditto  of  and  under  1  of  a  van  in  width 

ditto  above  I  van  and  up  to  l  i  di*to. 
ditto  alove  t|  do.  and  up  II  ditto  ... 

I’Uta  111.  -  Datable  cloth*,  p‘air». 
qualuitw  and  colour*.  a»  keriey- 

ditto  ul  3^-1  of  a  breadth . . * 
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SIM  NISH  customs'  ihtif.s. 

The  following  articles  are  admitted  at  duties  of  -10  ncr  cent,  with  an  additional  rate  of 
one-third,  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of  one-third  for  consumption  duty  ;  viz.,  Fans 
of  tine  gold  or  silver  set  with  precious  stones;  needles  for  saddlery;  and  rice. 

'Die  following  articles  are  admitted  at  duties  of  30  per  cent,  with  an  additional  rate  of 
one-third,  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of  one-third  for  consumption  duty  ;  viz..  Uni 
ochre ; starch ;  indigo  (one-half  and  one-fourth  additional);  barometers  of  fine  woods  nr  metal 
(,J  and  {  additional);  vessels  of  whatever  fom,  glszed;  balls  of  wood  or  ivory-;  small  baskets 
of  rushes  or  reeds;  bougies ;  quills  for  writing  and  pens  ready  made;  umbrellas  and  nara-ols 
(f~ and  I  additional);  Indian  ink  (j  and  |  additional) ;  vanilla  (A  and  [  ndditioual);  zinc 
(i  ami  }  additional). 

The  following  articles  are  at!  uitted  at  duties  of  2o  per  cent,  with  an  additional  rate  of 
one-third,  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of  one-thiru  for  consumption  duty  ;  viz..  Oil  of 
vitriol;  subcarlxvnatc  of  lead;  copper  pins;  earrings  of  all  sorts  and  sizes;  opodeldoc  ( balsam 
of);  volatile  alkali;  capers;  berries  of  myrtle  or  laurel;  soda  (bicarbonate  nr );  blocks  of  wood 
for  wigs  and  head-dresses ;  calomel;  shoehorns  of  lame  or  wood;  candlesticks  of  erystal,  cut, 
or  of  bronze  or  porcelain;  hemp,  raw  or  dressed ;  jwreussion  caps;  carmine  •rdinarv;  paste¬ 
board  of  all  sizes  and  pasteboard  for  embroiderers'  use;  rnrnczuriu  (a  plant);  liartsliorn  and 
its  slaving*;  oil-cloths  of  all  kinds  and  oil-silk;  lattice  work  of  copper;  small  mats  of  Italian 
straw;  pearl  barley;  bottle  cases  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  bellows;  galloon  of  gold;  ijranus 
, uilutifrro .«  of  Dr.  Frank;  breastplates,  helmets,  sword-hilts,  gorgets,  Ac.,  belts  and  car¬ 
touche  botes,  whether  plain,  burnished,  plated  or  gilt ;  forks  of  iron  or  brass;  marble  for 
•tatties ;  morikcyi:  jn»//t/>/tV«)itr.r  of  crystal  in  wooden  botes ;  wafers,  designs  on  pnjver  or 
•ilk  for  fans  printed  nr  coloured,  and  grounds  for  the  same;  paste,  called  “  lie  UnjnouU 
eomlw  for  the  hair  of  all  kinds  of  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  metal,  Ac.  Ac.;  wigs  and  scalps;  plated 
wan- in  pieces  of  all  sizes;  feathers' called  "  benrjicitxtlu* pomatum;  and  chemical  pro¬ 
ductions  not  otherwise  specified. 

The  following  articles  are  admitted  at  duties  of  20  per  cent,  with  an  additional  rate  of 
one-third  if  ini|>ortcd  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of  onc-thiw  for  consumption  duty;  viz.,  Nut 
oil  and  oils  for  the  hair;  copper  wire  for  musical  instruments;  bloodstone;  pin  and  needle 
cases  of  all  kinds;  pincers  of  iron  or  steel;  mortars  of  marble  or  stone;  eve-glasses  in  hone, 
tortoiseshell,  ivorv,  or  silver ;  bows  of  violins;  sediment  of  common  oil;  filberts;  .-adron,  drv  or 
in  oil ;  red  lead ;  Insc  viols  and  bassoons;  ball,  shells  and  grenades,  ami  all  projectiles  for  the 
artillery,  when  allowed  to  lie  imported  under  sjiecial  royal  jvenuLssioii  ;  whalelioiie  for  parn- 
sols ;  barometers  of  cnrniMR  i  wood ;  bobbins  for  lace;  painter#'  brushes;  vessels  of  fine  clay 
( hnraros ) ;  human  hair  ;  tool  chests :  tobacco  hoses,  of  ivory,  glr.ss,  china,  tortoiseshell.  Ac., 
of  plated  mctnJ,  and  ordinary  boxes  of  steel,  bone,  pasteboard,  me  Lai,  or  glass  ;  bed-steads  of 
iron  ;  enntharides ;  pipes  of  metal  or  wood,  bone,  lie.,  and  cigar  tubes  of  ditto;  teazels  and 
cards  for  combing  wool;  carmine  (Chinese);  carriages  of  all  kinds;  cards  riumlx-red  for 
games;  eascarilla,  white  ;  planes;  trumpets;  small  pins,  for  fans,  of  metal;  iron  nails;  -ca 
coralliua;  clasps  and  hooks  of  metal,  jdated  or  not  plated  ;  tartrate  of  potash;  crosses  of 
wood,  bone,  |M>arl,  or  glass,  plain,  or  ornamented  ;  spoons  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  ;  stn  I 
la-ads  ;  gut  strings  for  musical  instruments;  chirimoya  (a.  fruit  of  the  ntinonu  ni'imo.tu); 
eoiifcetionarv,  svnijvs,  ami  mannalades;  salve  for  blisters;  wooden  inkstands;  sword.  ,tml 
daggers  of  all  kinds,  not  having  silver  or  silver  gilt  hilts  ;  cases  of  line  wood  with  mu-ie  ; 
erv-tal  lanterns;  cinnamon:  foils  for  fencing;  blankets  of  wool;  fruit#  preserved  in  hrandv; 
silver  galoon;  lierrics  of  the  strawlx-try  tree;  gentian;  washballs;  ham-,;  whips  of  all  kind-; 
memorandum  l*>ok«,  ornann-nteil  with  mock  gold  or  silver  (all  other  k  ml-  pay  l-'<  |-<  r 
cent);  liqueurs;  magic  Lantenn;  lemons,  citrons,  and  lime*:  hands  for  vvatrlu-;  melons ;  mi- 
crosropcs  with  one  glass,  of  wood  ;  dials  for  clocks  ami  watches;  nuts,  ronnnon;  ochre,  fine; 
[teaches,  pre-erved;  straw-,  eomnnvn;  rackets  and  battlcdivirs;  screens,  transparent;  parrots; 
currants;  tnrke.v  •:  parrivquets;  colophony  and  black  pitch;  mock  stones  of  erv -tal  and  glaj«; 
legs  ami  breasts  of  geese,  partridges  and  other  birds,  (lotted  ;  woollen  shreds  of  all  ->rts 
for  making  pi|xr;  (sitadi;  barlx  rry  nx>t<;  clocks  in  rase,  of  all  kind-;  oars;  rum,  including 
dntv  oil  tin-  ve.-,  |,  ;  > . salafe  of  jx'tadi ;  small  saucers  containing  enlnnr*  ;  bristles;  eider  in 

I, ..til.  -  „r  ea-k-;  hat,  u|\tra«  ;  diamond  pin..  Ac..  i<  hrad-dres-e,  .  then. . nters  of  »,x.| 

■,  lie  i*il.  ib-  trim-  t  dlkiod-.  lamp-  -.f  iio  ..r  ,ri--.  litri-  I  whit,  i-nlph . fro. 
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Tin-  following  articles  are  admitted  at  duties  of  10  per  cent,  with  an  additional  rate  of 
one-fourth  if  imported  in  foreign  vessel.*,  an<l  of  one-half  for  consumption  duty  ;  viz..  Kings 
of  silver.  gilt  or  ungilt,  and  with  or  without  false  stones;  arrow-root;  amber  or  coral 
brooches,  with  gold 'or  silver  clas[>s ;  charts  (navigation),  of  all  kinds  and  sizes;  hearts  of 
amlM-r  or  line  ceral  set  in  gold;  creosote;  pictures  upon  copjwr;  toiery:  tow;  gum  conunoii, 
gum  elastic,  and  gum  kino;  ornaments  with  inock  jewels  upon  silver-gilt  or  ungilt,  for 
swords,  daggers,  He.  Arc. ;  hricks  for  building;  shuttles  for  weavers’  u-o;  lena;  tine  woods 
for  cahiuet  makers'  use,  and  dyewoods  of  all  kinds;  wood  frrnn  foreign  vessels  broken 
up:  mother-of-jiearl;  maps;  all  machines  for  the  arts  nut 'specially  named  in  the  tariff; 
copies  for  writing  foreign  letters  or  characters;  pearl  colour;  octants,  ipiintant*.  mid  sex¬ 
tants;  manufactures  of  silver,  with  or  without  jewels,  or  mock  jewellery;  pigeons'  excre¬ 
ment;  pulp  of  rags  for  making  paper;  combs  of  gold  or  siLver;  skins  of  cattle  in  the  hair, 
not  tanned:  nummiee-stone;  mock  jewellery ;  stones  for  assaying  the  precious  metals;  skins 
of  Astraean  ban.-;  |>aintings  upon  copjier,  canvass,  wood,  or  stone;  prussiate  of  |iotash, 
for  fishing:  tclcscojic*  with  brass  stands ;  cement;  and  iron  ore. 

The  following  articles  are  admitted  at  (>  nor  cent,  with  an  additional  rate  of  onc-fourth, 
if  im|HUted  .u  foreign  vessels,  and  of  one-half  for  consumption  duty  ;  viz.,  Copjwr  .and  iron 
wire.  for  lattice-work  ;  manufactures  of  silver,  in  whatever  shajH- :  watches  for  the  pocket, 
of  all  kinds  ;  -tones  fo~  lithographical  printing,  anil  all  mineral  stones. 

The  following  articles  arc  admitted  at  o  per  cent,  with  an  additional  rate  of  one-fourth, 
if  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of  two-thirds  for  consumption  dutv ;  viz.,  Aunatto;  gall- 
nut-;  chromate  of  potash  ( amarillo  docromo);  horus  of  animals;  size  (lish  glue);  hark  (cuer- 
eitron ) ;  timlier  ;  six.,  beech,  fir,  chestnut,  Ac. :  wood,  cut  and  squared  ;  also  oak  planks, 
ami  all  -imilar  timljcr  ;  ivory,  rough;  blocks  and  pulleys  of  wood,  for  ships  ;  camels' and 
rabbit-'  hair;  llax  and  hemp  seed,  and  all  descriptions  of  (lower  seeds,  not  otherwise  spe¬ 
cified  ;  -hear.,  of  all  kinds. 

I  lie  loll., wing  articles  are  admitted  at  .1  |>crrcnt,  with  an  additional  rite  of  nne-tourth, 
i!  imported  in  foreign  vcs-cls,  and  of  two-thirds  for  consumption  dutv  :  viz...  Tar  and  pileh; 
•eulptme,  and  architectural  ornameuts,  of  all  kinds,  not  exprcsslv  prohihitisl  iu  thi-  tarilf; 
fia^iuciili  of  topaz,  [varls,  set  ;  line  stones,  cut  or  uncut;  woollen  ami  linen,  mgs;  pineh- 

The  following  are  admitted  at  2  per  cent,  witli  simiLir  additional  tales  to  those  iu  the 
forgoing  ela-s;  ,iz..  Fine  pcarLs  or  mother-of-pearl,  not  set;  chronometers  ami  all  time- 

II  lose  articles  which  follow  are  respectively  admitted,  a*  specified,  at  rates  of  and 
2  per  rent,  w  ith  the  additional  duties  thereunto  allixesl ;  viz.,  Staves  of  wood.  of  all  kinds  ami 
“iz,  -,  I  A  j«  r  n  ut.  and  the  additional  duties  named  in  the  preceding  ela-s  ;  graphoioeters, 
of  metal.  I  |H-r  eeut,  and  ditto;  millstones,  1  per  cent,  and  f  ami  ^  additional  ;  ve-cU  for 
emideii-ing  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol,  1  per  cent,  without  any  additional  duty,  if  iu  foreign 
'e— el-,  ami  with  a  rate  of  one-fourth  for  consumption  duty. 

Nm  i;.  —  All  other  nrticlcs.  not  named,  either  in  the  schedules  of  linen,  woollen,  or  «ilk 
Iii.umf.n  lure-,  in  the  (.icnerai  Table  No.  11.,  or  ill  any  of  the  classes  immediately  p ren  ding 
tl.i.  mu,,  ie  urn!. irmly  admittisl  at  an  import  duty  of  I  o  per  cent,  together  with  an  addi- 
't  'i.al  rate  ,.1  oue-thiid,  it  i  ii[K,rted  iu  foreign  vessels,  and  also  of  ono-tliird  for  consumption 
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Spanish  rusTOM.s'  nrnns. 


Hatts  of  Import  Duty  on  Articles  Imjtortcd  from  America. 


Tlie  undermentioned  product- .  &c.  of  America,  are  also  admitted  l>y  this  schedule.  at 
the  following  j K*r  centavo  rate-  ;  viz., 

A'  1")  per  cent,  with  double  that  nite  if  imported  in  foreign  vc.— els,  and  two-third'  f.*r 
consumption  duty: — <:>>|>|ier  (from  foreign  American  state.-)  ;  cochineal  (I’pun  ditto); 
titfer.  vicunia,  arid  chiiiclnlla  shins  (from  ditto). 

At  lit  per  cent,  and  similar  additional  duties  to  those  above  named: — tortoi.e-li.il 
(from  foreign  American  state-);  cochineal  (from  territories  fonnerlv  Spanish);  tiger, 
vicunia,  and  chinchilla  shins  (from  ditto)  ;  and  vanilla  (from  ditto). 

At  10  |«t  cent,  with  double  that  rate  if  itnjtnrtcd  in  foreign  v. and  one-half  for 
consumption  duty  :—  copper  (from  territories  formerly  Spanish)  :  tin  (from  foreion  Ann  ti- 
can  states);  vicunia  vv.v.l  (from  ditto)  ;  tiger,  vicunia,  and  chinchilla  shins  (fromSpa- 
nL-h  possessions),  and  [topper. 

At  8  per  cent,  with  double  that  rate  if  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  and  two-thirds  f.r 
consumption  duty  : — tortoise-hell  (from  territories  formcilv  Spanish);  tin  (from  ditto); 
and  medicinal  ami  aromatic  w.kwLs  (from  foreign  American  states). 

At  ft  [ter  cent,  with  similar  additional  duties  to  the  above  : — buffalo,  horse,  n\,  and 
cow  bides  (from  foreign  American  states);  vicunia  wool  (from  ditto);  wiskI.-,  medical 
or  balsamic  (from  territories  fonnerlv  Spanish)  ;  dvewoodi  (from  foreign  American 
states);  and  aloes,  raw  ( from  ditto). 

At  ')  |>er  cent,  with  similar  additional  duties: — tin,  in  whatever  firm  (from  Spanish 
po-sersions ) ;  cochineal  (from  ditto);  vicunia  (from  territories  fonnerlv  Sp.mi-li  i ;  line 
woods,  for  cabinet-makers’  use  ( from  foreign  American  state.)  ;  a»;d  alf  medicinal  woods 
(from  Spanish  po-sos-ion-)  ;  and  Permian  lurk  (from  territories  formerly  Spanish  ). 

•At  1  p  r  cent,  with  similar  additional  duti.-s  : — hide*  (from  Ihienos  Ayres  and  other 
places  formerly  belonging  to  Spain);  vicunia  wool  (from  ditto);  and  dyewood-  (from 
ditto). 

.At  ■'!  |H-r  cent,  with,  double  that  rate  if  in  foreign  vessels,  and  rates  of  two-thirds  or  one- 
half  for  consumption  duty  :  —  tortoiseshell  (from  Spaui-h  pt-sc-inn- .1  ;  <-«*pj>»-r,  copp-r- 
plate,  and  Itcll  metal  (from  ditto);  hides,  tanned  ( from  ditto ) ;  vicunia  wool  (from  dirtoi  ; 
fine  woods  (from  territories  fonnerly  Spanish),  and  dvew.xsl,  (Irom  Spani-h  prs-c-sion- )  ; 
precious  stones  (from  foreign  .American  states)  ;  aloes,  raw  (from  territories  formerly 
Spanish)  ;  and  sarsaparilla  (from  ditto). 

At  ‘3  [ter  cent,  with  double  that  rate  if  in  foreign  vessels,  aud  one-halt  for  eon.-mup- 
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titwi  ilnty  : — wax  (from  Spanish  possessions');  hides,  raw  (front  ditto);  fine  wnod«  (fiom 
ditto)  ;  preeiuus  stones  (from  territories  formerly  .S|>anish),  consumption  duty  two-thirds. 

At  I  |jvr  cent,  with  similar  additional  duties  : — precious  stones  (from  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions) ;  aloes,  rate  (front  ditto);  and  aloes,  prepared  (from  ditto  only). 


Kates  of  Import  Duty  on  Articles  imported  from  die  l’ltilijipiue  Islands. 


The  follow  ini'  priducts.  Ne..  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  also  admitted  hv  this  schedule, 
at  the  following  rites  : 

At  .!  per  cent,  with  a  rati-  of  one  half  additional,  for  ronsi'imption  duty:  fanes  and 
reeds;  hods  of  I’aradi-e;  nnd  aromatic  lozenges,  Ac. 

At  per  cent,  with  similar  additional  duties:  Thin  reeds,  and  filaments  thereof ; 
■ — ci  »\  erlets  of  hair;  mother  of  ]>enrl  ;  t/nnoti ;  rjninra  ;  i/uior/mi  dr  Horns;  canvass;  dr 
uipij-yiii'w  (  chests,  covered  with  skins;  mats,  tine;  pepjier ;  silk  tapestry  and  silk 
wares,  variegated;  napkins  dr  Horns  ;  Sinni/ndrin  ;  Si  on  in  at/  ;  straw  hats  of  all  kinds; 
tickings  and  twilled  stuffs;  dresses  of  nipis-jniia,  1  (ordered. 

At  2  per  cent,  with  similar  additional  duties  :  Hast,  made  up  into  tackle;  and  cocoa 

At  IJ  per  cent,  with  ditto  ditto:  (Hue  and  isinglass  ;  and  sinews  of  cattle. 

At  l  |mt  cent,  with  ditto  ditto:  Hast,  rough;  animal  boucs  ;  tortoiseshell;  hides; 
on  dnnti//iit  s. 

Admitted  free  of  all  duties  :  Wood  for  building,  or  for  any  other  purpose;  also,  dye- 
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At  20  per  cent,  with  a  similar  additional  duty:  Woollen  -stuffs,  railed  hrirntoi  and 
c/itigu.i  ;  small  linen  cloths  and  Canton  linens  of  all  kinds. 

At  I.i  [XT  emit,  with  ditto  ditto:  Nankeens  of  all  sort'',  tapestry  and  woollen  coverlet-, 
and  shawls  and  lmndkerehiefs  of  ernjx*,  plain,  printed,  or  bordered,  mixed  with  -ilk. 

At  10  per  cent,  with  ditto  ditto:  Fans  ordinary;  and  glue. 

At  o  per  rent,  with  ditto  ditto:  Cloves  and  figured  cr.ijic. 

■Vote. — All  articles  not  included  in  this  schedule,  puy  percent  upon  their  respective 
values,  together  with  the  nilditional  rate  of  two-thirds  for  consumption  duty. 

The  follow  in"  rates  of  Duty  are  imposed  on  the  Exportation  from  Spain  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  articles. 


Xntr. — The  following  artiehs  are  not  permitted  to  he  exported,  viz. — Pn-telioao! : 
skins  and  hides  of  nil  kinds;  tojve-vant;  animals'  claws,  clippings  of  hides;  sucklings  and 
yearlings;  all  wood  lit  for  ship-building,  or  for  oars,  nr  spars;  all  objects  pertaining  to 
ancient  arts;  arch.eolngv  or  niimi.smatography ;  original  plans,  anil  ancient  manuscript-; 
i-oeouns  of  silk;  rags  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  -itch  like  articles;  iron  ore. 

PltlNClPAI.  CUSTOMS'  It Kti I T.A1  IONS  AIKKCllNO  HIL  ( O.M.MKItUK  UK  SPAIN 
U  fi  ll  KOIlKKi.V  COUNI  IllKS. 

I  I.  ISStFICATION  OF  SPANISH  M.UtlTI.VtK  POUTS. 

The  customs'  estahli-hments  on  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  adjacent  1-lands 
are  rlassified  under  four  heads  : — 

At  the  custom-houses  of  the  first  class,  mav  Ih>  carried  on  general  trade,  loth  as  re¬ 
gard-  importation.  ei|>ortation,  and  the  eoa-ting  trade. 

At  those  of  the  second  c!u«s,  the  import  and  export  trade  to  and  from  foreign  countries 
and  America  is  jiennittcd,  and  also  the  coasting  trade. 

At  those  of  the  third  class,  the  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  and  America,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  coasting  trade  :  and. 

At  those  of  the  fourth  class,  the  export  trade  to  foreign  countries,  and  al->>  the  eoa-tmg 
trade. 

The  following  are  ports  of  the  first  elas- :  viz., — Alicante,  liarcclon.l,  Bilbao.  Cadi/, 
Corunna,  Malaga,  I’alma  (in  Majorca),  St.  Sebastian,  and  Santander. 

Those  of  the  second  ela»s  are  :  —  Almeira.  Bonanza,  Calahnnda,  Cartagena.  F. -rr- ■!. 
Ibiza,  dijon,  Mahon,  Palamds,  Pasage-,  Puebla  del  Dean.  Ilivadco,  Salon.  S.iutona,  lar- 
ragona,  Vigo,  and  Villanueva  del  Crao  de  Valencia. 

Those  of  the  third  cla-s  arc  -Aviles,  Deb:.,  Fueulcrrabia,  Huel.a,  lio-a-.  mnl 
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Those  <*J  the  fourth  class  arc: — Alton,  Bcnidormc,  Deni.l,  Gandia,  JtilKMl,  Torreticja, 
t  iImmiv ' Adra.  \  era.  Arcus  do  Mar,  Matam,  SitgiV,  Algooira.%  Ceuta,  Coni],  Jerez, 
<1.-  I.i  1  iniitcr.i,  Puerto  ilc  Sa  Maria,  Han  Fernando,  Tnrifa,  I  leal  carl  o.  Castellan,  Nitles, 
\  inarnz,  (  aiiiamias.  Cnrcuhiou,  Mums,  Noya,  Dianes,  Oulaspies,  I  .a  Ksenia,  floret, 
I  nialurgell,  Nan  lenu  lie  liiiixols,  Selva  ile  Mar,  Aluiiineenr,  Guetaiin,  A vaninnte,  Cni- 
1  . 1  i.  I  le.rm  nt.a,  la-pe.  M"guer,  Sanliiear  tie  Gtinuinna.  San  Juan  del  1’uertn,  Puebla,  San  • 
"  1  r ile  1-iis,  \  iv< .  m.  Kstep.nua,  Marln-lla.  Velez  Malaga,  Aguil.n,  Mozarmn,  Camla>, 
I  ..  - 1  ri  >;  .i  0,  (  mu;:.,  i.i,  t  ignoras,  Lastres.  I.uanen.  I.uarea,  (Janes,  Navia,  Hivailesella,  San 
I.  ;<  nan  1  ■  I  luviu,  \  ega  ile  Navia.  Vega  ile  Kivailen,  V  illav  ieieea,  llayonti'e.  C.arril,  (iuailia, 
,'l.iim.  1  euTevt  lira.  A  illagnreta,  Castm- 1  n!', ales,  fan-do,  San  Vicente  ile  la  l!ari|ucrn, 
auiluil,.  San  (  .trios  ile  la  It  a  pita,  Torrel,  talurra,  Tort.wa.  Vemlrell,  Villanueva  v  la 
Geitrti,  Cuiicra,  Mur.iedm,  Dermeo,  Ph-ncia,  Alemlia,  atnl  Seller. 


IMI’OIVI  ATION  rrtOM  I  OU  i  !(■  \  r.)t  NT  I’ll  !■>'. 

I <inrn  (mod  i  shall  pay  duty  on  importation  l*v  tic  tminU-r  of  threads  and  their  weight, 
and  not  by  the  nuntiier  of  cloth',  or  the  math  or  sire  of  ihe  pieces. 

The  ineamre  for  dctei mining  the  nninher  of  thread*  shall  he  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Spanish  -ipiare  inch  ;  and  the  weight  the  ijuiiital  of  loo  ( V -tiliau  pounds. 

S  lk  hinnntaetiir*  s  'hall  aUn  pttv  ihttv  in  like  inaut.er.  viz. — not  hv  the  nitinlier,  mark, 
or  1  ire  of  the  pi.  ,  .  ■ .  hnt  hy  the  class  m ‘which  they  Is  1  no,  and  hy  the  ]-.nnd  weight 

I  aekao-  ,  and  hale,,  Ac.  containing  linen  niannlcrt ure,  of  one  or  virions  kinds,  shall 
imt  I, c  admi  -iUe  ;f  weighing  less  than  two  ipiintali  (Castilian).  Pati-tcs,  and  all  linen 
(rood,  ot  whatever  tort,  introdiicisl  liseely  hv  travellers  in  lltcir  carriages,  as  tlieir  jicr- 
M'ti.ti  •  iTccts.  are  however  eveepted. 

Si‘k  manufaetur-'  can  only  lie  imported  In  sea  in  vessels  measuring  10  tom,  each  ton 
containing  ‘it)  ipiintal,  t  ( ’a,lili.tn  ). 

\s  regards  importation'  hy  the  land  frentier,  the  former  system  remains  in  force. 

II  the  hales  or  packages  be  inclosed  in  two  wrappers,  the  duty  shall  lie  paid  upm  the 
contents  of  the  inner  wrappT. 

Steam-vc'seli,  vvhetlier  national  or  foreign,  which  go  to  foreign  |>orLs,  having  acconnno. 
datt.ai  f  ir  carrying  merchandize,  jltall  he  subject  to  the  rules  set  forth  in  the  customs'  re¬ 
gulations. 

EXTORT  ATION  TO  I  t lllEK.N  COL'S 'HUES. 

All  productions  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  Spain,  not  named  in  the  tariff  of  exportation, 
may  he  lively  exported  under  any  Ihtg,  without  being  subject  to  any  duties  of  whatever 
kite!  or  denomination. 

Goods,  vvarvs.  and  mereliandize.  subject  to  rxpirt  dutv.  and  exptrted  hv  sea  in  national 
VI  --I is.  'hall  pay  the  dutie,  -peeifnd  in  the  tarit!  of  expat  duties;  and  if  they  l>e  exported 
in  l  iieign  vessels,  tliev  shall  Ik-  .objected  to  an  additioi.al  rate  of  one-lltird  above  that  paid 
1  ,  Spa.ii.lt  vessels,  with  the  exceptions  named  in  the  tariff. 

W  ith  respect  to  merchandize  r.\|iortcd  hy  the  land  frontier,  no  higher  rates  shall  he 
h  vnd  than  tho.c  which  arc  impo-cd  hy  this  tariff  upm  national  vessels,  nor  shall  any  uthor 
ditie,,  of  whatsoever  tiaturr,  Ih-  exacted. 

I  pou  gissls,  w  tires,  and  merchandize,  'iilyi-ct  to  the  payment  of  i  xpirt  duties,  there 
■  hall  lie  levied  upon  their  gross  value  a  rate  of  six  [nr  cent  a.,  “  arlutrio,."  agreeably  to  the 

ulain  ns  of  Art.  XI.  of  the  pre-out  law. 

Goods,  wares,  ami  merchandize,  the  jirodtire  or  inanufucture  of  Spain,  and  cx(mrted 
from  any  Spani-h  |.ort  for  the  Spanish  foreign  pw-c'-sions  (pi-esinnes  de  Cltrajnar )  shall  bo 
treited  a.  It  -cut  to  sonic  |ntrt  of  the  IVuiiisiila  or  of  the  adjacent  i-lanih. 

1 1 - . k! s,  ware*,  and  merchandize,  the  prixlucc  or  tnanufacture  of  Spain,  etjioited  from 
tr  ei.ee  to  am  f --i.-igu  do«inatim,,  ,,tay  h-  brought  hack  into  the  Peninsula  and  the  Halearic 
loaoils,  upm,  pay ment  of  the  imjiort  duty  levied  hy  the  tariff  mi  melt  articles  accoiding  to 
the  llag  ot  thu  vessel;  tho»c  article*,  however,  which  arc  prohibited  cannot  jo  introduced, 
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without  subjecting  the  masters  of  such  ships,  and  the  consignees,  to  the  pnaltu's  established 
by  law. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Spain,  capeted  fr..m 
thence,  in  national  vessels,  to  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions,  may  lie  brought  bark,  lire 
of  duty,  provided  such  articles  are  returned,  either  in  the  vessel  m  which  th,  \  w>rr«\- 
ported,  or  in  a  national  vessel,  having  a  certificate  to  prove  the  same,  proptly  atiotnl  by 
the  coni]>etent  colonial  customs  authorities;  and  also  that  sueli  imputation  diail  lie  made  at 
the  custom-house,  either  in  the  Peninsula  or  the  Ilalearic  Inlands,  from  whence  such  met  • 
ch. iodize  was  e,v[>orted. 

The  transport  of  prohibited  merchandize  to  foreign  puts  is  only  permitted  in  vessels 
measuring  200  tons. 

COASTING  TRADE. 

Tlic  coasting  trade  between  Spanish  puts  can  only  lm  carried  on  by  vesnd-  built,  owned, 
and  navigated  by  Spaniards. 

Coal,  however,  the  produce  of  Spain,  may  be  carried  eoa.-iway-,  in  foreign  ve-cds,  pro¬ 
vided  such  vessels  convey  this  article,  and  none  other. 

Steam  vessels  plying  between  one  Spanish  port  and  another  are  only  p-rmitti-d  to  transport 
g  ksIs  and  cfTects  belonging  to  the  passengers  they  eonvey.  and  not  merclundi/.e  genimils  . 
Snell  gtxxls  and  elTects  arc  to  hu  subject  to  the  customs*  rcg-.iLtioua  pioiimlgatcd  in  respet 
to  the  same. 

MONIES  OF  .“-PAIN. 

The  real  vellon  is  valued  at  2 hi.  sterling;  20  reals  veilon  —  I  Spanish  dollar,  —  -I*.  2</. 
sterling.  The  real  of  plate  is  double  the  real  Vellou. 

1  hard  dollar  =  I  l  [  dollar  of  exchange,  ~  |()  real  i  of  n-'-.v  plate,  r—  10,  re'll  <  of  old 
plate,  =  20  reals  vellon,  =  1 70  quartos,  =  ,'ililj  nuirmidi,  of  old  |  late.  —  < 0  rub 
vellon,  =  6l,~‘Jrl.  sterling. 

WI.IGIITS  AND  ME.WItr.*  t»!  M‘.M 


finlil  anil  Silrer  ll'eiijht. — Gold  and  silver  aie  weighed  by  the  Castilian  mark,  of  do 
Castellanos,  T(K)  tomim-s,  or  |8I)0  grains. 

A/mtfirrarirs’  H'ritjht. — The  npitheearies*  weight  is  the  Ca-til'.-m,  Imf  the  omneis 
dividesl  into  M  drachmas,  21  eserupulos,  IS  oImiIos,  I  I  1  earaeten-s,  or  7 * >  crams. 

(’nmiiirrritil  ll'eiijht. —  1  commercial  poind  zzz  2  m.ul.s  t  CtisMli-in  >.  or  Hi  omn  ■  •  ; 
1  commercial  ounce  ~  S  drachmas  =  Hi  adurmc- =_  .770  grains.  1  ipiiutai  of  I  arroh.n, 
or  lO'llhs.  =  101,11  lbs.  avoirdupiis,  or  It)  kilogramme-. 

Dry  Measure.  —  Com,  salt,  and  oilier  dry  good,,  are  i.» .istired  by  the  *abi/..  1  ealiiz 

=  12  fnnegas;  1  faiicga  =  12  celeni'mes.  The  i-eieu.it.e  lias  iari.,u.s  aulidiii.dons  a. 


i-  i.  ht  A-c. 

The  fanega  measures  -1322}  Spanish,  or  313!)  Knglidi  cubic  mein- 
to  I, dot)  Kngl’uh  imp-rial  bushel,  5  fam-gas  are  m  arl-,  cou.d  to  I  ipiai 
(Tine  Measure. —  1  arroha  ( win-  nr  great  nrroha  )  tm-imres  I2-T7 
English  cuhie  inches ;  therefore  I  amihaof  wine  =  ti.dds  imp-rial  gai.ei 
of  oil  =  2,781)  imp-rial  gallons. 

I  bntta  =  .TQ  armlets  (wine),  nr  Ji's  A  of  oil  ;  27  arml.Xs  (  wine  ).  nr  -i 
The  Ixitta  contains  127}  Kngli.-lt  gallons,  and  the  pipe  111.  lingo 
l.nwj  Measure. —  1  Spanish  foot  =  12  pulgadis,  or  I  It  lines;  u 
I  1,128  kuglish  im-lu-s  or  0,28215  of  a  French  metre  ;  1  primo  of!)  p 
—  8  j  English  inches  ;  1  vara,  or  -I  palinos  —  (53, ,'Pd  Engli-h  on  .  -.  . 
I  hraza  :=  2  varx>,  or  6  feet  ;  I  passo  =  5  feet  ;  I  rstadal  —  I  v 
cuerda  s  8}  varas,  or  25}  feet. 


arrobn  ( small) 

'  1  -  1  I'H- 

or  12  feel  ;  I 
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AOKICTl/l  L'liK  OF  Sl\\l\. 


I'm.  accounts  which  have  been  written  of  the  former  flourishing  and  extensive 
'■late  of  agriculture,  we  consider  very  greatly  overrated,  and  the  Count  de 
I.nhnrdi assertion  “  that  no  country  in  Europe  is  so  generally  fertile  as  Spain, 
or  has  equal  advantages  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,”  is  also  fallacious.  Many 
parts  are  subject  to  droughts,  and  crops  cannot  in  several  extensive  ntsti  cts  he 
produced  except  by  means  of  irrigation.  Miguel  Ozorio  v  lie. tin,  who  wrote  in 
the  last  half  of  the  1 7th  century,  estimates  that  one  half  or  ln,(HK),000  of  hectares 
of  the  peninsular  kingdom  were  annually  sown  with  corn :  of  which  12,000,000 
were  sown  with  wheat  and  rye,  and  G, 000, 000  under  barley  and  oats.  The 
Junta  ./>•  Mrttios  reported  that  in  lf?03  the  superficial  area  of  Spain  was 
equal  to  lUl,  1111,7-0  fanegados,  distributed  as  follows  ;  viz., 


Arable  land 
Meadow  land 
fallow  land  . 

! .  redeemable 

.So  amp  and  idhnial  land 


Fnm-eadn..  Acres. 

.W,000,<XX)  GO.fHXJ.CXK) 

15,<XX>.tXX)  1G.(XX),(XX) 

I.!,(XX),(XX>  .  U,<XX>,(XX> 

•l.(XX),(XX)  1,2(  KVXXI 

17,101.720  I \n(X),0'X) 


Total . 101,101.720  1 1 2,7(X),(XX> 

The  above  is  nearly  ns  exaggerated  as  Ozorio’s  account. 

According  to  the  statements  laid  befoic  the  Cortes,  the  cultivated  land  in 
I  mi->,  before  tiie  French  invasion,  was  distributed  a*  billows  : 

I'anrendni.  Acres. 

The  nobility  more  than  one-half  .  2.S,:;ixi.7(X)  ,7n..7(H>.(XXI 

Tiie  clergy  ’om.--iuh . O/KM,  KXJ  lO.tXXJ.tXX) 


I  'lie  I'ommime  ol  the  cities, 
the  eiti/en--.  about  one-t! 


1  !J,.700,(XX) 


Total  ....  oo,(XXVXX)  G0,(XX>,000 

The  live  stock  of  all  Spain,  with  some  deductions  as  to  decrease,  was  stated 
hv  estimate  as  follows  :  viz. 

1  lorn,  d  cattle,  .'i.G!>  1. 1 .7*5 ;  l.or-e,  and  marcs,  o.i.'l, !I2G  ;  mules,  21)8,21  1  ;  a«*«,  7 SO  „7SX; 
'beep  ami  cat,,  21.9IG.2I2  ;  goats,  fi.ti  IG,S<K) ;  pig.,  :(,G2.S,2S.l. 

'I'iic  annual  value  of  the  territorial  wealth  averaged  in  1700,  according  to  the 
sum  return,  'i,M;5,0.1S,.MS  reals  =  5.5, GS  1  ,5Jj/.  sterling.  Hut  it  would  appear 
that  cither  from  the  negligence  or  interest  of  tiie  persons  employed  in  collecting 
the  materials  of"thc  report,  that  the  annual  productive  value  has  been  under¬ 
rated.  The  minister  Arguellcs  valued  the  total  produce  of  the  territorial  wealth 
at  72,220. 301  reals,  or  nearly  00,000,000/.  sterling. 
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The  foregoing  statements  appear  to  lie  either  greatly  overrated,  or  the  lands 
under  corn  cultivation,  and  the  numbers  of  livestock,  must  have  greatly  decreased 
since  180.3,  and  before  1808.  Mr.  Mac  Culloch  estimates  the  number  of  sheep  in 
]SU,as  not  exceeding  14,000, 000,  M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes  gives  a  different  account 
from  the  foregoing,  and  states  the  number  of  sheep  in  180.1  to  be  12,000,000, 
and  in  182G  at  18,000,000.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  ascertaining  the  truth, 
and  that  Mr.  Mac  Cull'och’s  estimate  is  not  far  from  the  probable  number;  that 
the  number  of  horned  cattle  at  present  in  all  Spain  is  under  3,000,000.  M.  do 
Jonnes,  in  182G,  says  2,944,835,  and  2,72S,2S.l  bogs. 

The  census  and  returns  of  1803  states  the  produce  of  corn  to  bo  as  follow  s, 
reduced  to  hectolitres  and  quarters  ;  viz., 

Ilrctolilrcs.  Imperial  Qumhrs. 

Wheat . 1 7,000,000  *,  V,  I  1  ,0 

Harley  .....  8. .‘121,000  g.KGO.III 

Rye . ,j,G2G,l).XJ  1,911.91.3 

Oats,  maize,  nee,  Ac.  .  .  .1,01:1,000  1.24:1,28  1 

Total  ....  1 1,72(1, (MX)  It, 901,912 


■Statcmcnt  of  the  quantity  of  Wheat  and  other  sorts  of  drain,  which,  in  an  average  oi 
Five  \  ears,  from  1S1|  to  1813,  has  Won  produced  in  titer  principal  agricultural  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain,  calculated  from  the  Amount  of  Tithes  paid  during  that  period. 


Calculating  five  Castilian  Fanegas  to  be  equivalent  to  eight  Winchester 
bushels,  3(3,220,0  10  fanegas  arc  equal  to  5  7,933,t()J  bushels,  nr  7,491,138  Win¬ 
chester  quarters.  From  the  concealment  of  quantity,  and  irregularity  in  the 
returns  of  Tithes,  it  may  be  fairly  reckoned  that  the  produce  of  ^rain  is  one-third 
more  than  the  above.  There  tire  no  returns  existing  from  Catalonia,  Galicia  and 
Kstremadum. 

The  foregoing,  even  admitting  that  one-third  more  is  raised  annually,  exhibits 
but  a  wretched  account  of  the  produce  of  corn  in  Spain;  especially  when  it  is 
estimated  that  Catalonia  docs  not  produce-  more  than  one-third  of  the  quantity 
consumed  in  that  province.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Spaniards,  like  the 
Sicilians, substitute  chestnuts,  fruits, and  otbercasily  produced  or  obtainable  articles 
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to  a  great  extent,  for  bread.  Of  the  agriculture  of  the  respective  provinces,  we 
iri.-v  briefly  sum  up  with  the  following  observations. 

The  provinces  of  Biscay  are,  in  the  arable  districts,  cultivated  with  tolerable 
skill ;  and  although  Biscay  and  Guipuscoa  do  not  produce  sufficient  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants,  Alava  yields  a  surplus.  The  soil  is  generally 
clayey,  and  ploughed  with  oxen,  or  broken  up  as  smoothly  as  garden  ground 
by  the  simple  instrument  called  the  hiyn.  The  ashes  of  brushwood  is  used  as  a 
manure  for  wheat  or  barley.  The  agricultural  people  of  Biscay  live  chiefly  in 
Caserius  of  G  or  S  bouses,  and  generally  occupy  and  cultivate,  their  own  lands. 
Preparing  charcoal  and  smelting  iron  is,  next  to  agriculture  and  pasturage,  their 
chief  employment.  \\  beat,  barleyf  oats,  some  maize  and  fruits,  arc  grown  ;  and 
some  wines  of  good  quality  are  made  in  the  Biscayan  provinces. 

In  Navarre,  pasturage  is  extensively  followed,  and  more  corn  of  different 
kinds  is  raised  than  is  .sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  but  agriculture  is  still  in  a 
rude  and  neglected  state.  The  crops  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  hemp, 
tlax,  some  little  oil,  and  liquorice.  There  are  some  distilleries.  Forests  of 
excellent  oak,  chestnut,  and  pine,  along  the  sides,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  l’yrcn- 
necs.  Salt  ini  lies  abound. 

In  Asti: m. vs,  the  climate  is  mild  along  the  sea- coast,  and  cold  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Some  cattle  bred  in  this  part  of  Spain' are  drove  for  sale  into  Castile. 
Lit  le  wheat  is  grown.  Chcsnuts  are  plentiful,  and  used  for  food.  Some  vines 
are  cultivated,  from  which  a  little  bad  wine  is  made.  There  still  remain  forests 
of  oak,  chestnuts,  and  beech. 

In  Galicia,  pasturage  and  agriculture  arc  followed,  but  the  latter  is  in  a 
rude  and  almost  neglected  state  ;  and  although  some  of  the  produce  of  agricul¬ 
ture  is  sent  to  other  provinces,  the  quantity  is  of  little  importance. 

In  Leon,  there  is  a  considerable  supply  of  corn  produced  and  exported  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Spain,  and  to  Santander.  This  province  has  extensive 
pasture,  but  irrigation  is  neglected.  Maize,  wheat,  flax,  spices,  &c.,  arc  cul- 

In  both  Oi.u  and  New  Castile  pasturage  is  more  attended  to  than  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  yet  the  produce  is  so  far  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants 
that  some  corn  is  exported  to  Valencia,  Lstrcmadura,  and  Grenada. 

In  FsritKMAiu-RA,  the  soil  is  described  as  so  fertile,  that,  according  to  Minano, 
it  should  yield  sufficient  corn  for  one-third  of  the  population  of  Spain  ;  but 
agriculture  is  mop;  neglected  than  in  any  other  province,  and  pasturage  sub¬ 
stituted.  Four  millions  of  sheep,  besides  herds  of  swine,  arc  said  to  be  driven 
annually  from  other  parts  to  feed  during  winter  on  the  plains  of  Lstrcmadura. 
Its  produce  of  corn  is  far  from  sufficient  for  its  consumption. 

Giien  a  da. —  In  this  celebrated  province,  the  extraordinary  care  bestowed 
by  the  Moors  on  agriculture  and  irrigation  baa  not  been  altogether  eradicated 
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l»y  tlic  despotism  which  attempted  the  complete  expulsion  of  that  intelligent  and 
industrious  race.  The  truth  is,  that  their  expulsion  from  Spain  was  very  far  from 
complete.  The  great  body  of  the  most  obscure,  or  agricultural  Moors,  remained 
in  the  country,  and  either  in  reality  or  feigncdly  embraced  the  Romish  faith. 
Wine  and  .oil  arc  the  principal  articles  produced,  above  the  consumption,  in 
this  once  fertile  province,  which  docs  not  now  produce  sufficient  corn  for  the 
population. 

In  Arraoox,  although  agriculture  is  very  defective,  there  is  a  small  surplus 
of  grain  produced,  and  the  pastures  feed  nearly  2,(MjO,000  sheep,  and  a  few 
horned  cattle.  There  arc  still  so.ne  forests  of  oak,  beech,  »Scc. 

In  Andalusia,  corn  cultivation  is  also  in  a  backward  state;  hut  its  wines  of 
Xcres  are  the  best,  least  the  most  known  in  foreign  countries.  The  horses 
are  also  the  best  .  cjjain.  Cotton  and  the  sugar  cane  will  thrive  as  well  as 
they  do  in  more  southerly  climates;  but  the  country  being  parcelled  out  in  vast 
estates,  pasturage  is  extensively  followed  in  consequence. 

Valencia. — This  province  is  naturally  the  most  iertile  in  Spain,  yet  it  does 
not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  even  the  scanty  consumption  of  its  inhabitants. 
Its  plain,  front  thirty  to  forty  miles  broad,  extending  south  of  the  mountains  to 
the  spa,  yields  all  kinds  of  grain,  including  rice  and  maize,  and  vegetables  and 
fruits.  1  lie  orange,  the  mulberry,  the  vine,  and  other  delicious  fruits,  all 
thrive.  Two  crops,  or  even  three,  in  the  year  arc  produced;  hut  till  industry  is 
in  a  deplorably  backward  state  in  this  beautiful  country.  Rice  is  the  most 
valuable  grain  crop  raised.  The  cultivation  of  the  white  mulberry,  once  said 
to  he  the  source' of  great  profit,  has  greatly  diminished. 

Barilla,  which  was  produced  formerly  to  the  extent  of  300,000  lasts  per 
annum,  is  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  that  quantity.  The  produce  of  raisins  sent 
chiefly  to  England  has  alone  increased.  In  every  other  respect  agriculture  has 
retrograded;  and  during  the  years  18-10  and  lb-ll,  at  least  20,000  agricultural 
labourers  left  Valencia  for  Algiers.  The  stock  of  sheep  is  small. 

Catalonia  ha3  been  described  as  the  best  cultivated  province  of  Spain: 
this  remark  holds  only  true  in  respect  to  certain  tracts  ;  for  the  whole  prowncc 
does  not  produce  one  third  part  of  its  consumption.  Yet  the  Catalans  are  re¬ 
markably  industrious;  and  iti  that  respect  diflt  r  greatly  from  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Spanish  people.  Catalonia  has  also  been  exempted  from  the  odious 
Alcuvala  Lax.  The  cultivation  of  rice  is  prohibited  on  account  of  its  unliealthi- 
ncss.  Irrigation  is  generally  followed  ;  and  water  for  that,  purpose  is  even 
drawn  from  wells  by  a  kind  of  machine.  The  Soil  is  light,  ami  ploughed  frequently 
by  no  more  than  two  small  oxen. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Spain  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  rich  products— wines,  olive-oil,  grain  of  all  kinds.  Oranges,  ligs,  lemons, 
limes,  almonds,  and  various  nuts,  raisins;  apples,  pears,  mulberries,  bonih. 
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rind  vatious  vegetables,  edible  gourds,  and  fruits,  are  tbc  most  congenial  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Formerly  tbc  importation  of  foreign  corn  was  admitted:  and  in  tbc  year  ISIS, 
the  latest  of  authentic  imports  on  record,  there  were  imported  1.032, .13-1  quintals 
of  wheat,  (lO.ffiS  qls.  of  barley,  3  13,33  1  qls.  of  beans,  10,1  It/  qls.  of  harico's, 
13,731)  qls.  of  peas,  3372  qls.  of  lentils,  l  l.OO't  qls.  of  rye,  1  1,3(5/  qls.  of  Indian 
corn: — I  y uintult  being  equal  to  one  JCn^lish  r/uaitci — and  1)03  S  sacks  and  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour.  All  imported  from  tbc  lllack  Sea,  tbc  Levant,  Sicily,  and  Italy. 
Importation  of  foreign  corn  being  now  prohibited,  and  a  monopoly  of  the 
supply  for  Catalonia  has  been  granted  to  tbc  other  provinces. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  defective  state  of  .Spanish'  agriculture  arc  the 
tenures  of  land.  The  untilii- liable  iitrlivhihlc  Mnt/tinn"os  arc  considered  as 
having,  for  a  long  period,  comprised,  including  the  property  of  the  church,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  territorial  surface  of  Spain. 

The  Mntfotaz"o<  are  of  different  tenures;  viz.. 

First,  Asuncion  which  strictly  limits  the  succession  to  males,  in 

t lie  direct  line,  to  tbc  exclusion  of  females. 

Second,  Asuncion  Aiiijhiosa,  by  which  the  male  heirs  in  tbc  direct  line  first 
succeed;  and  failing  them,  tbc  males  next  in  degree  of  tbc  female  line. 

Third.  A"iiricinn  tie  Mascnliiiiilinl,  restricting  tbc  succession  to  tbc  males  and 
females  of  the  male  line. 

Fourth,  J.u  l{c”ii/<ir>  by  which  males  and  females  inherit ;  the  sons  first,  the 
daughters  next,  and  then  in  tbc  form  of  collateral  ‘line. 

Fifth,  I.n  Saltuaiiii,  which  requires  personal  qualities  and  conditions,  laid 
down  by  the  founder  of  the  nuns  razgos,  without  reference  to  descent. 

Property  held  in  mavorazgo  can  in  no  way  be  alienated  in  favour  of  child, 
wife,  or  widow,  and  is  even  more  closely  bound  up  than  the  Scottish  Tnilziet, 
which  they  resemble.  I'iinlniliiil,  or  small  allowance  to  widows,  is  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  aliment. 

Tin-  Mrstn  is  another  great ,  although  secondary  cause  of  the  neglect  of  agri¬ 
culture.  This  is  the  name  of  a  great  incorporated  company  of  nobles,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  chapters,  persons  in  power,  and  members  of  monasteries,  who  were,  autho¬ 
rised  to  feed  their  flocks,  at  scarcely  any  cvpence,  on  all  the  pastures  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  have  almost  an  impeiative  special  code  of  laws  (/.c./ci  y  ( hilattn - 
znt  iff  In  Me  tin)  for  maintaining  their  originally  usurped  privileges.  It  bolds  its 
courts,  and  has  numerous  Alcaldes,  JAil  i  e^ni/nrt,  (Juadrillicrs,  Aebagtieros.  and 
(. lb.  r  law  (illic  is.  Within  the  last  five  wars,  the  .VoO/  has  possessed  about 
half  the  sheep  in  Spain. — See  Jovellanos,  La  Horde,  Faure,  and  Minano 

)  f  nr  consider  the  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  Spain,  the  indolence  of 
the  rural  population,  the  grea*  numbers  who  are  otheru  ise  employed  than  in  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  the  preference  given  to  pastoral  occupation  over  that  of  tillage,  we 
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may  conclude  that,  for  a  long  period,  there  will  be  little  if  any  .surplus  of  gram 
raised  in  this  kingdom,  although  the  greater  part  of  most  of  its  provinces  are  s.. 
eminently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  nil  kinds  of  grain.  — See  Prices  of  Cl  rain  and 
Miscellaneous  Statements  hereafter. 

winks  or  SPAIN. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Spain  arc  highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  in  Poatlethwaitc’s  edition  of  Savary’s  Cjywrrffrcial  Dictionary,  the 
(piality  of  the  wines  of  Spain,  like  that  of  tjj£>rttTcr  products  of  the  country,  is 
extolled  far  beyond  any  merit  which  they  possessed  at  that  period,  and  eir:ai.nU 
above  what  their  general  rpiality  at  the  present  time  descries.  Tim  .:rn;..- 
which  arc  produced  on  the  vines,  trained  as  espaliers  in  Andalusia,  grou  in  knee 
bundles;  and  those  on  the  vines  which  arc  stunted  in  their  In  uht  by  ehj.pi: 
arc  also  of  good  quality,  but  generally  the  vines  are  neither  skilfully  cuiiuaud 
nor  the  grapes  well  gathered.  The  wines  arc  prepared  in  a  dirty,  slovenly  and 
imperfect  manner  :  the  fine  and  dear  wines  of  Xercs  however  euepted.  Tim-.  - 
of  Beilicarlo,  Malaga,  Alicante,  and  Rota,  being  also  prepared  with  nom-  car;, 
arc  of  tolerably  fine  quality.  The  red  {hlnckstnip)  cargo  nines  of  Spain.  eiii<  il\ 
Catalonian,  are  strong  rough  imitations  of  Oporto  vines,  .uni  oft-m  teed  '<• 
adulterate  the  latter.  They  are  also  sold  as  port  in  various  places,  and  drunk 
such  by  those  who  prefer  strong  to  pure  and  whole  tome  wine.  I  hey  ate  :.l  o 
exported  to  Cette  and  Bordeaux  to  fortify  French  wines.  A  on  is  the  eintn  of 
the  wines  so  well  known  ns  sherry.  The  large  wine  magazines  of  Xercs.  like 
those  of  Marsala,  are  all  above  ground  ;  and  warmth  and  not  roubles,  npp<  nr-  t 
be  most  favourable  for  the  preparation  or  ripening  of  the  sh**rr\  and  7d.ulei.-i 
wines.  The  best  vineyards  in  the  district  of  Xces,  and  of  which  only  good 
wines  are  made,  are  all  on  the  slopes  of  hills  or  hanks.  The  total  area  is  est -dieted 
at  fiom  about  1 1  to  nearly  12,000  Fnglisli  acres.  'Hie  produce  is  not  well  known, 
and  the  inferior  sherries  arc  nduberated  with  a  wine  called  nmg/n-r,  prodm  .-d  r> 
other  places,  childly  on  the  hanks  of  the  tiuadnlquivar.  The  sherry  wines  ar.- 
kept  in  immense  casks  or  tuns,  from  winch  they  arc  drawn  oil  into  butts  ol  lu  i 
inqicrial  gallons,  or  into  smaller  casks  for  exportation.  ’I  he  fnic-t  wines  i  •• 
quire  no  more  than  from  half  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  of  good  brandy,  and  a  vi  r\ 
small  quantity  of  sweet  sherry,  I’un’irctc,  or  of  Ainnnlil/ailn,  is  also  added 
Amontillado  is  a  remarkably  dry  wine,  made  of  grapes  not.  qnit<-  ripe,  or  in  im. 
tatiun  of  the  fine  dry  wines  of  Montilla  near  Cordova  ;  it  is  the  purest  of  all 
Spanish  wines  and  keeps  without  any  admixture  of  brandy.  Brow  n  sherrn  s 
arc  usually  produced  by  boiling  down  other  wines  until  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
mixing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter  will  giie  the  required  shade  to  the 
pale  sherries.  The  wines  of  Xercs  are  exported  rhu-lly  from  St.  Mari  ,,  am! 
from  Cadiz,  and,  with  others  which  arc  passed  under  the  same  name,  are  those  of 
the  growth  of  Spain,  which  are  most  known  in  other  countries. — See  (  mb/ 
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The  dry  and  sweet  wines  of  the  districts  of  Malaga  follow  next  in  the  quality 
of  wines  exported  from  Spain,  and  the  first,  resembling  sherry,  is  supposed  to  be 
sold  generally  ns  surh.  The  richest  Malaga  wine  is  the  sweet  hi’rimns  made 
mm  It  in  the  same  manner  as  Tokay  from  the  juice,  which  oozes  without  pressure, 
from  the  ripe  grapes  hung  up  in  nets  or  in  bunches.  Thu  produce  of  Malaga 
wines  is  estimated  at  near  -10,000  pipes,  of  which  about  two-thirds  is  said  to  be 
exported  —'.See  Trade  of  Malaga  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


•MINTS  OF  SPAIN. 


Spain,  which  has  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  downwards  been  renowned  for 
her  mineral  wealth,  has  not  become  either  rich  or  powerful  from  tiic  possession 
of  every  variety  of  mineral  in  her  European  dominions,  i  or  from  the  gold  and 
silver  which  she  has  drawn  in  such  enormous  quantities  from  America. 

The  silver  and  lead  mines  lately  discovered  in  the  Sierra  Almagrcra,  in  Al- 
mcirn,  near  the  borders  of  Murcia,  are  described  as  remarkably  rich,  and  a  large 
amount  of  liriti-.li  and  some  Spanish  capital  has  recently  been  invested  in  work¬ 
ing  them.  The  return,  if  the  accounts  be  not  exaggerated,  yield  large  profits. 

Iloppcnsaek,  .in  his  account  of  the  mines  of  Spain,  which  lie  investigated  in 
I  7 -i >,  states  the  average  amount  of  produce  as  follows  ;  viz., 


.Mercury 


l...ul 

Irm 
CoppT  . 

Antitimiiv 

Zinc 


Kilogrammes. 
!XX),(XX)  val 
1,WX),(XX) 
!t,(X'0,(XX) 
lo.OIXI 

:»xmxxi  , 
i  o 


l-'rnnc. 

S(X),(XX) 

1,X<X),(XX) 

SO.(XX) 

.VtO.IXX) 

XX) 


Total . 7,720.(XX) 

Or . £  iXlH.MX) 

Coal  and  iron  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Spain.  The  latter  is  chiefly  mined 
am!  smelted  in  the  Basque  provinces  .;  where  the  ore  in  some  parts,  especially 
of  Somorrostro,  xn-lds  one-third  of  good  iron;  The  iron  ore  of  Mondragon 
yield.-,  to  pt  r  cent. 

In  Xavauui.  there  arc  several  iron  mines,  one  of  copper;  and  rock  salt, 


marble,  jasper,  Jec..  abound. 

In  I.P'in  there  is  mine  iron  smelted  and  made  into  hardware. 

In  Amt \(. on  there  are  neglected  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  nitre, 
ami  alum  fh,e  mine  is  extensively  wrought. 

In  A  -rent  \  -  <<,  t  dug  uj\  and  copper  and  iron,  iXc,  is  said  to  be  found. 
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In  Andalusia  and  Valencia  there  arc  mines  of  gold.  silver,  ieml,  copper, 
iron,  quicksilver,  arsenic,  coal,  and  antimony,  &c- :  all  long  neglected,  except  the 
lead  mines  of  Adra,  near  Malaga.  At  present  there  is  said  to  be  a  general  milling 
mania  in  Spain. — See  Miscellaneous  Statements. 

The  Quicksilver  mines  of  Almadcn  in  La  Mancha  are  very  productive. 
England  receives  a  great  part  of  their  produce;  and  the  quantity  sent  from 
Spain  for  purifying  the  precious  metals  to  America  has  at  all  times  been  sup¬ 
plied  nearly  altogether  hv  the  mines  of  Almadcn. 

Catalonia  abounds  in  mineral  riches.  Coal  in  great  plenty  in  the  Pyre¬ 
nees — cupper,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  nitre,  zinc,  <Vc.,  in  other  places. 
Cordova  is  described  as  a  mountain  of  salL  Marble  is  abundant. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FINANCES  OK  SPAIN. 

No  country  in  Europe  has  less  natural  pretensions  to  be  involved  in  tinancial 
difficulties  than  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  treasures  plundered  from 
the  native  princes,  and  drawn  from  the  mines  of  America,*  and  the  natural  riches  of 
her  home  dominions,  Spain  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  in  a  state  of  fiscal 
poverty;  and  latterly  she  has,  with  ample  means,  utterly  disregarded  the  solemn 
obligation  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  the  guarantee  of 
her  national  property  and  credit. 

Under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  revenues  of  the  monarchy 
were  composed  of, 

1.  Tim  lands  forming  tin-  privao*  domain  of  the  Kings. 

2.  The  ground-rents  ;  a  Kind  of  feudal  tax  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  conquered 
prosinces. 

.'I.  Pel  rauso  fonsadem  y  mancria  ;  jxTtini.irv  rent,  w  hicli  was  in  lieu  of  tlx-  military 
sen  ice,  which  the  iuliabit.auts  were  Iwuud  to  ghe  their  prince. 

•I.  Del  yantar  ;  a  Tax  destined  to  pay  the  cx|»'Hm-i  of  the  mval  table,  and  which  fell 
to  tlu*  lot  of  the  towns  where  tint  court  remained  whilst  traxclling. 

o.  Portazgrw,  barrages  y  mnntargos  ;  toll-tax  impocd  on  the  highways  and' riser-,  in 
return  for  the  military  assistance  given  by  the  crown  to  merchants  and  tra'i  idlers. 

(j.  The  forera  ;  poll-tax  imjxrsed  on  the  non-noble  inhabitant's  or  ]  rasu.!'. 

7.  Ua  martiiJegay  rnarzaga  ;  contribution  of  the  same  origin. 

8.  Las  juderias  ;  ixill-tax  on  the  Jews. 

!).  Morcrias  ;  [x>li-tax  impMcd  on  the  Moors. 

10.  La  dime  ;  established  by  tbe  Moon,  consecrated  .ami  ajijili*  J  to  tbe  u-e  of  the 
community  in  the  territories  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 

1  I.  La  Santa  cruzada  ;  produce  of  religious  alms  for  sustaining  the  war  ag  dust  the 
infidels. 

•  During  tbe  eighty  yrarr  ending  III  19,  it  is  stated  in  !’ostlrtliwait.-\  n-i!  Ih>  r« . . 

sol.  ii.,  p.  <i,l,  “  licit  tbe  xalue  luoiielii  (u  Spain,  as  registered  at  Ses  die,  was  l..-:.d,-,  all  pris.ile 
trade,  live  thousand  millions  tn.ooo.ii'to  ooo,  m  gold,  sdver,  piarl.,  jewel-,  and  ode  r  irn  n  l;.m- 
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1-.  has  torcias,  tho  ninth  part  of  tho  produce  of  the  ecclesiastical  tithes. 

Ill,  Tin.-  Customs. 

I  I.  I’l-ilidix  v  ini .iiiil.i.-.  ordinary  impositions  voted  by  the  Cortes. 

!.■).  Till-  i.nlMninr«  of  the  kingdom. 

I(i.  I.  i  Ah  mala,  duly  **f  ten  jier  cent  oil  the  value  of  every  article  sold. 

To  the  ntdiiiarv  ta\e.,  the  (-atholie  kings  addeil  tho  produce  of  the  four  grand  emn- 
loainleriej  of  the  military  orders,  to  whom  the  }>o]h;  conferred  the  pcq-etual  right  of  in* 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Council  of  Finances,  the  revenue  of  the  monarchy, 
i-i, •!'  i  the  r.  itrn  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  .TlT.tiSiUiO  1  millions 
ol  m.ir.'.ietli-,  and  under  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  u-  !',dlo,,is,  sir.  : 

(i it i ' i n a u y  itiruiPTs. 


ctiNsiirm  jnal  t;o\  kknmkm. 


i'.ii  mi  > t  h,,.\m„-  the  UeSenueji  and  K\|“'iiditure  of  the  Monarchy  of  Spain,  since  the 
reign  of  Philip  III. 
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Statement  of  the  Loans  made,  and  the*  Rent*  wstted  by  the  Royal  Government 
«iuce  1833. 


CAPITAL.  I  NTKKJ K r. 


Aituoximative  Statement  of  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  Public  Debt,  on  the  31  *t  De¬ 
cember,  1833. 


If  the  above  statement  approximate*  to  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  national  debt  of 
Spain,  the  total  amount  due  on  the  31st  of  I  .tecum  her,  1833.,  wa*  2?(>,ONO,s7(i/.  sterling; 
ftml  the  anuiml  interest  7, 13  I,  I  TO/,  sterling.  Recent  seini-oflieial  statement*  are  jfrvntlv  at 
■•amu.v  with  tlienbne  account:  that  k  if  the  debt  (three-seventh*  of  the  whole )  not 
•  tearing  interest,  be  included. — See  statement  of  debt  for  IS  1 1 -3,  hereafter. 
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Estimate  of  the  Value  of  Lamia,  Properties,  anil  Immoveables,  which  o 
Public  Domain  of  the  Spanish  Nntinri  in  1S33. 


rlixlrd  in  the  citjl  Ui 


Tt»  r.lley  «f  AteadU.. . 
Propertie*  of  the  tn>jijUiUoo  . 
The  Albwfem  of  V aiencU . 


UuvLulvrr  mineoof  Aims  Jr! 
C°rt*r  mine  •  of  Rio  Tint*  . . 


OUpawMo  InUl . ,...i  )  1,070,1  S' /loo  .  4er.r,v,j.<>  |  it 

In  respect  tn  the  valuations  matle  of  the  iirojiortirs  |*w..es*iil  by  th 
apjicars  from  the  oiheial  document*  obtained  ny  tin;  government  in  1‘ 
ait  ion  of  ilirect  taxes,  that  the  clergy  as  well  secular  as  regular,  that  i 
deals,  mllegvs,  ecclesiastical  benefices,  nbl>ey«,  monasteries,  and  convent 
scsscsl  nn  annual  revenue  arising  from  land*,  houses,  herds  of  cattle,  ai 
rents  and  dues  of  H,’j!t,M(X),2.’j7  reaLs.  The  greater  part  of  the  h 
capital  invested  by  the  several  monastical  orders  in  agricultural  indu»ti 
to  the  proprietors  during’  the  war  with  Nn|ioleoii,  as  well  as  in  conns] 
tsiastical  reforms  mode,  the  nbove  annual  revenue  was  reduced  alum 


which  would  make  the  actual  revenue,  without  ntigmei 
of  farms  and  rents,  amount  to  the  sutn  of  rls.  vel. 
According  to  the  committee  of  the  (’ortes  of  ixo.j 
the  annual  produce  of  tho  ecclesiastical  tithes 
amounted  tn 

Produce  of  ecclesiastical  tat  called  Santa  Cmrnda  . 
Pn>|H>rty  of  the  Jesuit*  already  applied  to  the  public 
debt  l>v  Charles  VI.,  hut  sulntspiently  rcim- 
hursed  by  Kcnlinai.d  to  the  order,  limy  lie  valued 

Produce  of  ccelesinAlical  tat  called  Veto  do  San- 

Proiluceof  ecclesiastical  tot  cnllisi  primici.i 
The  revenue  of  immovrahlcs  belonging  to  pious  and 
charitable  estahlishincnts  ..... 
Ediliivs,  such  as  monasterii-s,  convents,  churches, 
and  other  religious  places,  given  at  the  rate  of  ,'t  jar 
is'iit  of  their  value,  an  amount  of 

Total  .  I- 


t  all  for 


lposcd  the  actual 


e  Spani-ii  clergy,  it 
r  in,  for  tho  iinisi- 
s  to  sav  the  catlic- 
*  of  cither  *ev.  |s><- 
ul  otlicr  patrimonial 
enls,  as  well  as  tho 
rv.  having  I  wen  lost 
in-ncs'  of  the  eccle- 

■  the  increased  value 
=  I7.';,<XM).(HX)  frs. 


.'I.PCl'VJ.t'WV, 
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Tlio  property  of  the  Jesuit*,  ftntl  that  of  which  they  had  the  control  in  the  reit^n  el 

Ferdinand  1.,  . . -i-ti  «l  of — 1st.  The  jirojuTtv  which  ha*  Ik-IoiujiiI  to  the  church  (In*  Tcm- 

porahdade. }.  Ill  this  cateoory  are  included  the  colleges  anil  provincial  ctahii.liiimiits. 
— il ,  I  he  church  projivrt v  called  C'olciriata  do  San  Isidro.  and  that  which  formerly  Iwliui^vd 
to  In*  c-tudin*  rc.ah*.  The  collegiate  church  of  San  I*idrn  ni  endowed  hy  an  act  ew- 
cutod  in  the  name  of  Cliaile*  III.  on  the  2nd  of  December,  This  endowment 

inch. Jo-’  tho  following  properties;  vir., 

Villas  worth  .  ... 

22  II . a  in  .Madrid . 

12  Capital*  in  !■*/  oremin*  ..... 

Ilewmm,  at  2  per  cent  upon  foundation* 

(lift-’ and  land* 

lien:  of  the  Imperial  College  at  Xaple* 

One-half  anatc*  de  hn'dionitarioi  de' Tohdo 

lVodui  e  of  the  varaneic-  in  tlie-e  di-nit.an>. 

Sum,  granted  by  hi-  Majesty  .  .  ,  . 

Total  of  the  church  property 

If  t  .  this  he  added  tin-  product  of  the  otudio*  real. 

Ditto  of  the  tcmjHiralidade*  reale* 


Tin  following  are  the  detail*  of  the  rclinintts  establishment.*  n  Spam,  durintr  the  rciirn 

of  Te,  hnaud  \  II. 

'■  t  he  (’apu'hin,  po*-e**  JU2  convent*,  helonoino  to  Ixith  sow*.  1  he  order  of  St. 

A, .  in  ha*  1!»;  con.ciit,  of  both  -ew,.  The  It, -coll, -ct*.  reformed  from  the  order  o| 

St.  All  rmtin  fli.iro-fonlod,,  haw  7d  convent*  of  lmth  -eve*.  The  bar.-foot.-d  Carmelite.' 
hold  lt.it)  convent,  of  lmth  -cw-.  Tim  Itcformcd  Carmelite,  (  hati  -fimted  1  *1 1  convent*  of 
lmth  -eu„  Tim  Ti init. irian-,  M!  convent.,  of  Dull  -eve-;  the  U.fonmd  Ti initari.in,.  2H 
eonvent,.  The  order  of  Our  Lady  of  Merry  ha*  throughout  Spain  H7  convent-  for  Imtli 
sew*.  The  reformed  Merccnario*  (hare-footed),  11  con  vents  of  both  -oxe*.  The  ho-piial 
for  the  poor  -iek,  ds  eonvent.*.  The  regular  canon*  of  St.  Auitu-tiii,  2d  convent*  of  Dull 

*cve-.  canon*  and  . . .  'I  he  order  of  the  canon*  of  St.  Sepulchre  ha*  only  two 

convent*  in  Arrayon.  The  canon*  called  I’lemotraten-e*  have  I !)  eonvent*.  ’the  canons 
of  the  Holy  (Jho-t  have  12  convent*,  I  of  which  have  ranonemo*.  '1  he  regular  canon*  of 
St.  Anthony  Aldiad,  dti  convent.*,  'l’he  eanon*  of  St.  (icorjje  coii*titute  only  one 
order  and  flaw  only  one  rich  convent.  The  older  of  the  Jc*uit.*  posse— cd,  prvviou-ly 
to  their  evpul-ion,  1 2d  convents  in  Spain,  and  127  in  America.  There  arc  now 
in  Spain  about  2IX)  Jc*uit<,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  resident  at  Madiid. 
In  tlm  province-  tlmv  haw  a  few  wllror*.  On  their  return  to  Spain  in  1M  !,  the  entile 
of  their  pr,v|»utv  wa<  not  restored,  hut  in  1^22  and  IS2d  they  took  jki*-o— ion  of  all  the 
property  which  time  eon-iderv  d  a-  theii*.  The  congregation  of  the  priest*  of  the  Oratoiie 
have  21  convent-,  tlm  uvular  cieroy  (minor*)  Id  convent*,  the  mini-termt'  clergy  (>  con¬ 
vent-  ;  the  |>oor  elerov  of  the  Mother  of  Cod  and  of  I.a  Scol.ipia,  and  the  conerc^ation  of 
the  Father  of  tlm  Mi— ion.  |  convent-;  the  secular  ch-rtrv  ( ini-.-ioiiarii U  convent-,  c\- 
tremely  rich;  tlm  religion-  older  of  St.  llriipada,  d  virv  rich  eonvent.-;  the  Society' of 
Mar,  p  i— i --  d  eonvent*;  the  total  amouiitnit;  to  2b2.’l  convents  im  Indium  three  which 
vw  mentioned  on  a  foinu  r  oeo.i-ion  '1'lm  religion,  order  of  St.  Frrinei-  alone  |«^t,^.e* 
I  17d  convent,,  the  1-litiee,  devoted  to  politic  vvor-hip  amounting  to  the  iiumlxr  of  2**.  I  !!». 
Tlm  uumjicr  of  individual-  U-loiiointp  to  the  elonrv  and  to  the  ivlimiou-  order-  amount,  to 
2<>d. <*)<>.  In  (he  nlmw  li-t  we  have  not  included  the  re-established  Je-mt-,  or  the  new 


Heal,.  • 
l,l2N,d()S 
d.S«IS,(>|  | 
UiOb.fiM) 
l,d2S,(>27 


d.  1(>2.  Kt» 
I,120.«XX> 
1. 120.000 
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convents  founded  since  1787  tip  to  the  present  day.  For  instance,  the  reinvents  nf  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  of  tlto  SaJistM  Nemos,  and  the  Sditla  de  la  Hit  luma,  n^huhhl.  It  ssas 
extremely  ditfurult  to  form  an  exact  calculation  of  the  different  mi  iiui  t  of  the  clergy. 
The  following  b,  hotvever,  an  nvetngc  account  drawn  up  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Corona. 

In  the  two  last  centuries  the  expenses  for  constructin'?’  mid  repairing  the  sariou*  mn- 
vents  amounted  to  tint  enormous  sum  of  6,885,000,(XX)  reals,  ».  r.,  L’lrj.lIOO.OOiJ  per 


Valuation  of  tho  capitals  possessed  hy  the  .Spanish  nation  in  1832,  according  to  M.M. 
Dcrumendi,  Chonc,  nd  Vifron,  members  of  the  Junta  de  Medina,* 


flow  far  the  foregoing  statements  may  lie  correct  or  false,  we.  have  not  the 
means  of  proving:  they  are  all  extracted  from  utlici.il  returns  made  hy  the  Spanish 
government;  and  they,  at  least,  show  that  the  financial  department  had,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  oppressive  and  unequal  system  of  taxation', 
nn  enormous  property  at  its  disposal;  and  which  with  common  wisdom  and 
honesty  would  have  easily  maintained  the  national  credit  of  Spain. 

As  to  the  present  value  of  the  property  of  the  Spanish  government,  or  ihc 
amount  actually  derived  from  the  customs  and  other  taxes,  we  have  no  materials 
on  which  the  public  of  Europe  can  place  any  reliance. 

M.  de  Mcndizabel  stated  the  value  of  the  unsold  property  in  LSlu,  at 
about  Co.TSUjOOOf.  sterling.  Tltc  sales  effected  since  that  period,  nml  the 
decreased  value  of  all  securities  in  Spain,  have, it  is  estimated, reduced  the  amount 
of  the  disposable  property  of  government  to  about  <iO,tXX),(XXJ/.,  but  these  esti¬ 
mates  wc  consider  as  extremely  uncertain. 


•  The  tax  tfalcauufa  y  cvnjoi,  on  nil  movrables  sold  or  cxrh.micd  .  i Ho  jvrminci.il  i.m<,  ,,r 
duties  on  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  and  distilled  spirits,  are  levied  with  ni.pn.itori.il  r  ■  tin-  rrvi 
duties  on  animals  ;  those  on  sugar,  paper,  the  inmlatmn  in  on  .md  i  m/m.  ( iron,  |, 

the  nobility  arc  exempt), — the  trrrinj,  or  the  ninth  part  of  additional  tith,-.,— tl„ 

compels  the  towns  and  tillages  to  huy  a  fixeil  ipiantiiy  t.f  salt,  at  n  hn.'h  tux,  Imm  il,.-  irov.-iiiiiem, 

—  the  lan:at,  or  tat  to  replace  military  service  of  troops.  win.  Ii  U,.-  not. I,-.  «,  r,  li.il.l.-  t,,  furin.li  ; 
the  tax  mrtolviiuita,  o'  rrjvi) mem  of  half  the  first  gear’s  sd.ov  to  coverument,  t.l  .ill  jdaci-s  of 

iluirge  or  dignify,  and  a  lax  for  seals  of  titles,  COniliiUlioM*.  J»<\  Tli<*  l.n  rrnitrtfo  w  ft  hff-r  ot 

tit**  rout  of  ibf  tw-st  1jou»c  in  rai.Ii  juri'li,  prmlucin,*  about  ;J,*- fr.iM » 

YOU.  II-  C  !■ 
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The  debt  of  Spain,  in  January,  1842,  is  stated  to  amount  to  14 ,1 00,0(58,04  7 
reals,  or  l.i7,J-1*l,0s0/.  sterling.  Of  this  debt" about  r>5,000,000(.  is  only  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  due  to  foreigners,  the  interest  of  which  has  not  been  discharged  for 
several  years.  The  present  gross  amount  of  the  Spanish  revenues  is  stated  to 
range  between  O.noo.iHH)/.  and  1 0,000, OOQl.  sterling.  The  above  statement  does 
not  •  \  identic  include  the  amount  stated  in  18.13  as  Debt,  without  interest  (which 

As  to  the  expenditure  we  have  no  clear  statement,  further  than  that  from  the 
i.M'inagenu-nt  of  the  administration  ;  it  exceeds  the  income,  without  paying  a  real 
towards  the  interest  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Spain. 

Spain,  however,  need  not,  in  her  financial  burdens  or  obligations,  ho  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  desjMTate  condition.  She  lias  abundant  resources,  and  requires  only 
an  honest  and  enlightened  administration  ;  a  wise  and  sound  reform  of  her 
system  of  customs,  laws  and  duties,  and  of  her  direct  taxation,  to  attain,  in  ten 
years  at  furthest,  from  the  adoption  of  such  reforms,  an.  independent  treasury, 
and  the  honourable  distinction  of  fulfilling  her  national  obligations. 


CHAPTER  X. 

NAVIGATION  and  THAI)!:  OK  SPAIN. 

'Pur.  navig  ion  and  commerce  of  Spain  arc  described  as  of  great  extent  and 
v  due  as  far  back  as  the  earliest  known  periods  of  history.  The  Greek  and 
Pluruu-ian  navigators  sailed  to  and  finally  colonised  Spain,  and  traded  between 
t lie  Ha  4  and  this  extensive  peninsula:  then  considered  the  extreme  western 
limit  of  the  world.  Cadiz  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Tyrians  about 
1U'X)  veai-s  before  the  Christian  era.  Many  other  towns,  as  Valentin,  Malaga, 
Cordova,  die.,  were  founded  by  the  Creek  and  Phoenician  colonists.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  long  afterwards  established  themselves  as  traders  and  colonists  in 
Spain,  the  seaports  of  which,  and  of  the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  were, 
in  consequence  of  this  trade,  in  active  correspondence  with  each  other.  The 
Vandals  and  Visigoths  afterwards  occupied  Spain,  and  subdued,  but  did  not 
extiipate,  or  drive  out,  the  former  inhabitants,  nor  yet  extinguish  the  commerce 
of  the  m  aports ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Vandals  (a.  ».  428)  embarked  for  Africa, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  collecting  at  Gibraltar  a  fleet  of  ships  from  the  other 
seaports  of  Spain,  sufficient  to  transport  80,000  men,  with  their  baggage,  arms, 
and  provisions.  It  would  also  appear  thnt  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Spain  flourished  during  the  time  of  the  Moors. 

The  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  are  de- 
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scribed  os  the  great  cm  of  Spanish  navigation  and  trade,  hut  although  Spam  has 
gloried  in  employing  both  the  discoverer  of  America,  and  the  conqueror  of  Mexico, 
we  are  unable  to  discover  or  conclude  that  Spain  was  at  any  period  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  country.  Building  royal  fleets  by  means  of  excessive  taxation,—  grunt  mg 
a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  America,  ami  the  Philippines, — ex¬ 
cluding  generally  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries, — and  bringing  to  Spain 
the  gold  and  silver  robbed  from  the  natives  of  Cuba,  Porto  Ktco,  Mexico,  and 
Peru,  and  the  pret  ious  metals  extracted  afterwards  by  slave  labour  from  the 
mines  of  America,"  cannot  assuredly  be  considered  extensive,  or  sound,  com¬ 
merce,  which  consists  legitimately  of  a  fair  interchange  of  the  commodities  of 
one  country  or  one  place  for  those  of  another  kind,  use,  or  value  In  this  sense 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of  tin  Portuguese  was  far  mure  important  than  that 
of  Spain. 

The  more  general  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  Spanish  trade  and  riches  arc 
now  well  known  to  have  been  most  outrageously  exaggerated,  Spain,  i'  c  exc  ept 
the  precious  stones  and  the  gold  and  silver  treasures  of  her  churches, t  retained 
hula  comparatively  small  portion  of  wealth  imported  from  both  the  Indies. 

According  to  the  Spanish  official  reports,  the  cumimrn:  of 'Spain  with  hci 
colonial  possessions,  taking  the  annual  average  uf  the  five  \eufs  pros  ious  to  1  7tH >. 
amounted  in  British  sterling  money  to  the  following  value  ;  viz., 

Iiii]H>rlatious  from  the  culouiwt  v^‘iouT,'T«iu^ts  '  . 

Total  Imports 


t’.l  00,000 
£7,0  0 1.000 


Kt|iort«l  to  the  Spanish  cole 


f  Spanish  [inducts 
*\  Foreign  ditto 


Total  Kxjiorts 


£‘J,  CIO,  (XV) 


Importation  ii 


Spain  from  foreign  co 


'My  Id.  o'.  Trade 
.  Uy  Contraband 


i.' l.Tdo.ooo 
;t.i  lo.txx) 


K),(XXJ 

During  the  year  1792,  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  into  Spain,  hv  con¬ 
traband  or  otherwise,  nrc  stated  to  have  amounted  to  71  I,s'J(i,0O0  reals  vcllon. 


•  From  the  silver  mine*  of  Potosi  alone,  according  to  the  rcriort  «.f  die 
Sierra  in  INCJ  (delusively  of  the  vast  sums  fraudulently  secreted),  du  re  v  i 
in  2t<>  scan,  tlic  enormous  value,  reduced  to  Ilritidi  Merlin-  moms,  ..f  i 
and  during  the  following  years  the  official  account  of  gold  ' and  siln  r  unpoi 
Mimgeling)  from  the  Spanish  eolonics,  Appears  enormous  ;  vir.,  in  1  7—  I.  In 
f»,47A.S<X)/.  ;  ill  I  7!W.  ,V<C2,«XW.  HnmholJl  states  the  avera;e  animal  pm 
American  mines  as  follows:  IjOO  to  liti  =-=  liOO.lXX)/. ;  lit.',  to  I  nun  •: 
1700  .V-'OO.tXXl/,  :  17(H)  to  I7.<0  —  d.dfsi.iXXV.  :  I7A0  to  I*>,|  7,ooo,o* 
+  None  in  the  world  escerded  in  their  internal  riches  the  churches  of  Sp 
llit-  r.vcuria),  in  1710.  contained  maurie  ’rivjom'ri  in  sdirr,  in  urn 

with  precious  Homs,  Ti.*-*c  n  Iv/nuiirt  contained  7  wlmle  saint*.  107  sail 
arms  ami  legs,  .111.  viinl»'  inn.,  I  OKI  saints'  lliumti*,  lingers,  nod  tod,  l.us 
saints  ;  and  im.  statue  of  St.  Lawrence,  weighing  I  JO  IN.  of  silver,  and  Is  It. 


Mmi.tcr  Taberinda 
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or  sterling,  and  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  only  to  the  rnluc  of 

.'ith!,  195,000  reals  vcllon,  or  -1, 1  25,989/:  sterling.  The  Spanish  authorities,  in 
their  olliciai  reports,  term  the  foregoing  the  flourishing  years  of  their  commerce. 

The  Junta  de  Medius  which  sat  at  Cadiz  in  the  years  1811,  181?,  and  1813. 
whose  reports  wc  have  already  referred  to,  statcB,  that  a  war  with  England  has 
always  been  mine  is  to  Spanish  trade,  and  yet  that  the  exports  of  Spain  in  173'* 
amounted  in  value  to  <180,000,000  reals  vcllon,  viz.: 

In  diamonds  and  previous  stones  .  .  ,  7,000,000 

„  silks . 20,000.000 

..  150,0<X),<XX) 

„  cotton .  7,000, (XX) 

.,  leiuher  mid  'kins . 30,000,<XX> 

,,  hrandv,  hariila,  xiap,  raisins,  ami  acids  .  .  I 5<i,000,(XX> 

..  salt,  drug*,  and  colonial  produce  .  .  .  I  1 0,(XX),(XX) 

Total  .  .  380,000,000 

Total  sterling  .  £5,000,000 

That  the  total  Imports  amounted  that  year,  including  contraband  — 

In  je««N,  irlas-w.ires.  paper,  furniture,  pvrfimicrv,  and  clotlis  .  380,000,000 

‘ttine.  ...pp.-,,  -rain,  tanned  'kins,  and  provisions  .  .  .  2  |0,<KX),000 

Hemp,  rows  pit  eh,  lias,  w<»>d,  ironworks,  tin,  and  drugs  .  .  lr,0,(XX),<XJO 

Reals  vcllon  .  .  .  HNOJXXf.OOO 


Total  sterling  .  .  £  9.1(iG,6GG 

It  must  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  brief  statement,  hoiv  greatly  the 
trade  and  the  navigation  of  Spain  were  overrated-  Spanish  shipping  was,  during 
the  foregoing  years,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Spanish  coasting 
trade,  and,  in  the  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonics. — See  Trade  of,  hereafter. 
Cadiz  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  nnnual  galleons  which  brought  home  the  pre 
cions  metals  of  (itrmaxnrn,  I’otosi,  &c.  The  same  port  is  said  to  have  admitted 
annually  GOO  foreign  vessels,  Iiarcelona  350,  and  Malaga  300;  hut  tlie.se  were  of 
small  tonnage  and  arrived  under  great  restrictions,  and  the  loss  of  the  colonial 
trade  has  greatly  diminished  the  trade  of  those  ports. 

As  to  the  actual  trade  of  Spain  since  1M-1,  our  returns  do  not  enable  us  to 
Male,  even  by  estimate,  the  general  trade  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  government 
retu  ns  give  the  general  trade  of  Spain  as  follows,  in  1827  and  1928;  viz, 


\  atm*  of  Imports. 

C 

trade  2,002, 0S0  J 
trade  1.207,120  1 


Value  of  Kvporl*. 

£  £ 

:t,so9,20o  |  lsl 


is20._ron.igm  trade  3, soil, (HO ,  .,so  (^.001.120  > 

l  olom.il  trade  <,.j,(>IO)  ’  ‘  (  557,780  J 

1  he  imports  during  those  years  consisted  of  colonial  produce, — tobacco,  from 
(iihrt.ltar  and  United  States, — hardwares, — linens,  more  in  value  than  one-tenth  of 
\ 
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the  whole, — woollens  nnd  silks, — salt  fish,  (value  about  300,000/.  in  1829),— 
building  timber  and  other  raw  materials.  'Hie  cx((orts  consisted  of  (lour,  ike. 
to  Cuba,  Porto  llico,  Madeira,  nnd  the  Canaries, — and  brandy,  wines,  dry  fruit, 
almonds,  olive  oil,  wool,  silk,  quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  steel,  ftc. 

England  and  France  arc  the  countries  which  shared  must  in  the  trndc,  by  con¬ 
traband  or  otherwise.  In  the  latter  trade  France  has  and  must  always  have  the 
advantage  over  every  other  country.  The  legal  importations  from  France  in 
1827  amounted  to  29,085,000  francs,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole,  but  this 
did  not  include  the  contraband  tmdo  from  France.  The  exports  to  France 
amounted  to  20,983,000  francs,  which  did  not  include  the  contraband  (the  latter 
probably  of  little  value).  England,  during  the  same  year  exported  legally  to 
Spain  10,453,000  francs,  and  imported  from  Spain  1 9, 85S, GOO  francs.  The  Sar¬ 
dinian  States  rank  next,  exporting  legally  to  Spain  to  the  value  of  4,859,000 
francs,  and  importing  2,588,000  francs.  No  other  state  exported  to  Spain  above 
the  value  of  2,900,000  francs. 

The  trade  between  Prance  nnd  Spain,  according  to  the  French  official  ac¬ 
counts,  amounts,  during  the  following  years,  to 

Ycnri.  Imports  from  Exports  to  j  Years.  Imports  from  F.xports  to 
Spain  Spain.  Spain.  Spain. 

1787  fiO,339,(XX)rr.  |0, 1  fi  1 ,2000.  I.S28  19,973,(XX)fr.  41,G37.(KX)fr. 

17.88  27,2.70,000  49,890,200  1829  21,240,000  4 1,707, (XX) 

1789  32,238,000  41,084,000  1830  22,910.000  34,2  15, (XX) 

1823  1G, 273, 000  33,272,000  1*31  20,224,000  30.023,(XX> 

J82G  17,392,800  40,200,000  1832  lG.fi73.400  28, 032,  (XX) 

1827  22,919,000  40,821,000  1837  27,000,000  45,700,000 

In  1839  the  imports,  chiefly  wool,  rork  and  lead,  from  Spam  into  France, 
amounted  to  28, 500, 000  francs  in  value  ;  while  the  declared  value  of  expert*, 
chiefly  cotton  nnd  other  manufactures,  increased  to  the  amount  of  5/, '»()(), (MX) 
francs,  exclusive  of  great  quantities  smuggled  over  the  frontiers  without  declara¬ 
tion  of  export  from  France. 

The  above  Imports  arc  the  Spanish  goods  entered  for  consumption  in  France, 
and  the  exports  include  only  articles  of  French  origin  or  manufacture. 

In  18'4 1  the  balance  of  trade,  according  to  the  French  official  account,  was  con¬ 
siderably  against  Spain,  her  exports  to  France  being  only  37, 102, G89frs., whilst  her 
imports  from  France  amounted  to  100,893,!)!).'*  frs.  'flic  principal  articles  for 
which  Spain  was  tributary  to  France  were  cotton  cloths,  which,  though  prohibited 
by  Spanish  law,  figure  among  the  items  for  3fi, 127, OlOfr. linens  for  1 2,999,09  Ifr.; 
silks  for  9,b90,720fr. ;  woollens  for  8,G49,02fifr. ;  haberdashery  for  3,2/9, 439fr.  ; 
machinery  for  l,S20,749fr. ;  paper,  books,  and  prints  for  1 ,529,o28fr.,  \o.  The 
returns  made  by  Spain  consist  almost  entirely  of  raw  materials.  The  principal 
articles  were  wool  to  the  value  of  9,7*54,5  llfr.  ;  lead,  fi,7<)7,38Sfr. ;  cork, 
3,“19,733fr. ;  dried  fruits,  3,032, 19cfr. ;  mats,  1  ,fi9 1 .399fr. ;  oil,  1  ,fi*8,M)5fr.  ; 
silk,  1 ,04  1,0-ltjfr. ;  grain,  75S,9S2fr.;  &c.  The  only  manufactured  goods  to  be 
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found  in  these  tables  are  linens,  which  only  represent  an  amount  of  ll3,K08fr. ; 
and  silks,  of  103,4J3fr.  The  commercial  intercourse  between  Franc*  and  Spain 
is  far  greater  by  the  land  frontier  than  by  sea,  the  export*  from  France  by  the 
first  being  61,029,292fr.,  and  by  sea  only  39,8G4,614fr.  The  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  trade  was  2,513,  measuring  163,357  ton*.  Of  these  1,121 
cleared  the  Spanish  harbours  with  cargoes,  and  296  in  ballast  ;  and  677  sailed 
from  the  French  harbours  with  cargoes,  nnd  -1-19  in  ballast. 

The  greater  part  of  the  small  craft  employed  in  the  trade  l*ctwcen  France 
and  Spain  arc  smugglers,  between  the  masters  and  owners  of  which  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Sjwuiish  customs,  it  is  known  that  there  is  an  understanding  of 
j>crfcct  security  for  landing  French  manufactures. 


MuacuasDita  imported  into  Franco  from  S|>ain  during  the  Year  1842. 
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Mt-jk-iianoize  exported  from  Franco  to  Spain,  during  the  Year  I  ST 2. 


TIUDi:  ill.TWUiN  ENGLAND  AM)  SPAIN  AND  THE  lIALe-AlUC  ISLANDS. 

The  trade  and  navigation  between  England  and  Spain,  though  ranking  next 
to  that  between  France  and  Spain,  is  unimportant  compared  with  the  elements 
which  both  countries  possess. for  the  most  extended  interchange. 

The  commerce  between  England  and  Spain  during  the  last  century  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  considerable  value ;  and,  for  the  supply  of  her  colonics,  Spain  was 
compelled  to  purchase,  through  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Guipuzcoa,  foreign 
goods  (especially  woollens  from  England),  notwitnstanding  the  legal  prohibitions. 
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During  the  years  1809  to  1811  the  trade  in  British  mnnnfnrturcs  to  Spain 
and  for  Spain  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  appears  to  have  greatly  increased.  The 
declared  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  to  Spa 
the  following  years  were  ;  viz., 

Yt.va*.  To  Spain.  To  Gibraltar. 


mil  Gibraltar  during 


1HJ1 


3  I 


3,'»0(MK)O 
325.stx> 
——.*,4 1 T 


•t  1 2,920 
■112,837 
325,907 
•!().'»,  (Xio 


2,05<;,0O0 
X  K> 

l,0|5,2f>l> 

.10 1.IGJI 
292,7<X) 
3t;7.2s.' 


1.170 
ns-,,  too 
■Kii.719 


li02,-'  SO 
75<vl 1  1 
900, 15.7 


l,:i  10,078 

’899^28 
0c>:>,  1 33 
*X>1,39G 

*28,297 

78ii,r>?G 

l,(X)7,<>15 


1,193,187 
1. 193,791 
1,137,935 
70,702  .  .  .  1,132,933 

is  in  .  .  -1 0-1,252  .  .  1.111,170  .  .  I. i  15, 428 

•113,819  .  .  .  1,055,307  .  .  .  1,-107,210 

322,  ti  1 4  ..  .  9,17,719  .  .  1 ,200,333 

The  contraband  trade  from  Gibraltar,  and  even  through  Cadiz,  though  the 
freedom  of  the  port  has  been  withdrawn,  will  still  continue,  so  long  as  the 
present  system  of  customs  exists  in  Spain. 

Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  government  of  Espartcro,  it  is  stated  that  the 
contraband  trade  has  been  more  ..  tive  than  at  any  former  period.  The  indi¬ 
scriminate  liccnrc  given,  some  time  ago,  by  the  Spanish  government  to  the 
revenue  cutters,  called  g utnda  iuihn,  utterly  failed,  though  they  were  guilty  of 
the  most  unjust  and  vindictive  seizures  of  vessels  driven  near  the  Spanish  shores. 

To(»tcco.—  0{  this  article  about  <1,000,000  lbs.  is  smuggled  annually  from 
Gibraltar  into  Spain,  and  about  4, (XX) ,000  lbs.  is  exported  from  the  same  depot 
to  Oran,  Algiers,  Malta,  and  other  places.  Spain,  in  the  face  of  this  contraband, 
still  maintains  her  Royal  Tobacco  Monopoly.  Exclusive  of  the  tobacco  smuggled 
into  Spain  from  Gibraltar,  it  is  smuggled  in  extensively  along  the  whole  north 
and  west  coasts  of  Spain.  The  recent  extension  of  the  Spanish  Customs  to  the 
sea-coasts  and  |>orts  ot  Biscay  will  not  diminish,  but,  it  is  asserted,  will  greatly 
increase  the  contraband  trade.  . 


•  In  the  Vev  IM®  Cadu  was  drclarml  a  free  port,  *nd  the  rinorls  of  Urititli  goods  to  lie 
smiifrelnl  into  Spam  fiom  Gibraltar  immediately  deerrav-d.  while  the  dirret  t’tporls  to  Cadis 
iminrdialt'li  increased  ;  nod  would  lure  continued  to  incrrwse,  wrrr  it  not  for  the  pout  contra- 
Uiml  trade  from  France.  which  increased  after  the  resolution  of  July,  and  to  wbirli  th-  angmenti-d 
industry  ol  trance  during  iw-are  liad  aim  ciirn  an  impulse  by  tl>«-  multiplication  of  I'rrnrii 
poods,  especially  cottons  and  woollens  suitable  for  the  S[Uin,li  inailrti. 
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Forcio*  ami  Colonial  Mrrchnndirc  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  S|>ain. 


In  tlio  alm.f  «t»ti-ment  of  import*,  the  package*  of  orange*  of  all  tire*  are  induced  : 
tin  wine  »«  chi«-!U  *  Kerry  :  neat  to  which  in  quantity  *u  Malaga  wine.  Tlic  brandy 
ioqmrtcd  from  Spain  ha»  l*en  imported  chi<*tly  for  re-exportation.  The  high  duty  of 
Cut.  and  |«rr  rent  the  gallon,  prtornt*  it-  u-e  for  adulteration;  and  in  quality  !•  *n 
interior  topreTent  it*  muuw-ting  at  the  fame  duty  with  French  brandy. 


MUriSH  TUADE  WITH  SPAIN. 
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Sitirnrso  emplisved  in  the  Trade  Iictwccn  Spain  ami  the  Canary  Wands. 


nsilKUIKS  ANI)  COASTING- 1  ItADK  Of  SPAIN. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  fisheries  of  Spain  the  importation  of  all  foreign 
fish,  except  cured  codfish  and  stockfish,  is  prohibited.  The  shores  of  Spain 
nlon'^  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  abound  with  varieties  of  fish, — but  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  never  Ircen  caught  or  cured  for  the  consumption  of  a 
population  who  nave  generally  observed  the  Lent  and  fasts  of  the  Homan  Catho¬ 
lic  Church;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
cod-fish  is  not  prohibited.  Along  the  shores  and  indentations  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish,  much  esteemed  for  eating,  salmon,  and  various  other 
kinds  of  fish  abound, — and  the  fishery  forms  a  source  of  considerable  emplov- 
ment  and  profit  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fontarahia,  St.  Sebastian,  Santander,  and 
other  places  along  the  coasts  of  this  bay  and  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Gallicia. 
The  herring  and  pilchard  fishery  at  Fcrrol  produces  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district.  Along  the  coast  from  Gibraltar 
to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  the  fishery  is  also  followed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants 
at  several  places  along  the  shore.  Within  the  Medit- 1  ranenn,  especially  at 
Malaga  and  Carthagenn,  a  considerable  fishery  is  carried  on  ;  and  anchovies  and 
other  varieties  of  fish  arc  abundant  and  sold  at  low  prices  for  daily  use. 

The  coasting-trade  of  Spain  is  limited  to  national  vessels.  This  trade  em¬ 
ploy :.  '  errrat  number  of  small  vessels  in  canying  wines  and  various  other  articles 
from  the  places  where  they  arc  the  most  abundant  to  those  where  tljcv  are  most 
wanted,  or,  to  and  from  the  ports  which  are  legally  open  for  the  foreign  or  the 
colonial  trade  of  Spain.  We  have,  however,  no  returns  that  can  he  relied  on  of 
the  number  of  coasting- vessels,  nor  even  of  those  employed  in  the  colonial  and 
foreign  trade  of  Spain,  and  we  can  only  refer  generally  to  such  returns  as  we 
have  been  able  to  procure  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  provincial  sea¬ 
ports. 

NAVIGATION  AND  THADK  OF  CATAI.ONIA. 

Barcelona  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  and  trading  town  in  Spain, 
though  its  trade. is  vvid  to  have  greatly  declined  since  Spain  lost  her  American 
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possessions.  Its  harbour  is  sheltered  by  n  mole,  but  large  vessels  cannot  enter, 
nor  anchor  without  being  exposed  to  the  winds  in  the  bay.  The  British  trade 
at  Barcelona  is  unimportant.  In  1831,  IS  British  vessels  entered,  and  1  U)  other 
vessels  arrived  nt  Barcelona  from  foreign  ports. 

“  The  province,-  or,  more  properly  ({taking,  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  i*  divided 
into  four  province*,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lciida,  arid  (.hrona.  It  is  70  b  agnios  in  length 
from  west  to  east,  and  50  wide  from  north  to  south,  eon  rains  70  leagues  of  coa«t  on  the 
Mediterranean,  200  in  circumference,  and  1000  square  leagues  of  surface;  it  contains  12 
cities,  2-12  village*,  1523  hamlets,  22  garrisons — and  many  risers,  22  of  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Mediterranean. 

“  Besides  the  British  consular  residence  at  Barcelona,  there  wee  formerly  «ix  British 
riee-consulates,  but  thirst  of  Villa  Nova  has  been  suppressed.  Of  the  remaining  lire  that  of 
Tarragona  is  the  most  impirtant. 

"  i{( not,  situated  near  France  at  the  eastern  rttreinitv  of  Catalonia,  1ms  n  <parion<  luv. 
which  during  the  war  afforded  an  excellent  refuge  for  our  ships;  at  pri-seni  it  is  M,uo  ly 
of  any  importance  to  British  commerce.  Its  export  of  m:  has  ceased. 

"  I’ahtmoJ  atrd  Mu  to  no  arc  also  almost  entirely  without  eomuitrce  with  Kngland  ; 
the  chief  employment  at  Mnt.mo  is  fliip-lmilding,  but  in  time  of  war  both  places  may  be 
useful  in  supplying  our  navy  with  provisions  and  water. 

“  Tarragona  and  Soion  are  the  wily  two  jiorts  in  tliij  consulate  which  supply  orp'its 
for  the  r  nglish  markets. 

"  it  is  diffiorlt  to  obtain  exact  statistical  information,  hut  the  ‘ropulition  of  this  princi¬ 
pality  is  estimated  at  about  1,300,000  souls. 

*'  lltircflonn  mav  be  considered  the  commercial  capital  of  Spain,  and  its  geogrnp.liir  al 
po.itiou,  itr  r-atablishnicnts  of  manufactures  and  (lie  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  are  likely  to 
continue  it  *0  under  all  circumstances. 

“  There  are  IS  resident  consuls;  in  l-S2(i  the  population  was  only  1 00,0311;  in  l*’2fl  it 
has)  ctirrcased  13,1-11,  and  is  now  suppwed  to  contain  «l>out  2lX>,(KX)  -«uU  ;  it  has  eight 
hosnitals,  a  university,  a  seminary,  a  society  of  ‘  Belles  l,ettr«-«,'  many  colleges  and  e,tu* 
hlislitnent*  of  literature  and  *s-icnre.  in  which  1000  students  an-  taught  gratuitously, — 
mm eraLwlnahle libraries  that  contain  die  archives  of  Ariagon,  the  roo»t  complete  ami  ex¬ 
tended  record  in  existence.  It  may  Ik;  said  in  general  to  jm«»evs  all  die  elements  of  the 
lint  capital  in  Spain,  and  would  probably  ere  this  lm\e  Ik-vii  extendvsl  to  double  its  preent 
site,  but  being  a  garrison  town  and  of  course  surrounded  by  walls  the  rptrl.-xtis ,n  has 
hitherto  Ijccii  compressesl  into  a  small  spare  ;  but  the  suppression  of  the  consent*,  and  the 
extension  of  the  w-a-wall,  liave  afforded  opportunities  of  enlarging  and  beautifying  llic 
town,  which  liave  been  eagerly  cmbracs-d.  The  new  building's  "ili  Iscar  comparison  w  itli 
Begent-strret  in  Iswidnn  or  the  Hue  de  Rivoli  in  Paris,  and  the  rvttp  d\t il  from  the 
centre  of  the  Plaza  do  Palacio  is  not  to  be  rivalled. 

"The  trasie  of  Barcelona  with  Kngland  lias  entirely  changed  it*  character  within  the 
last  few  year*.  In  the  year  1825  the  imp-rt  trade  by  British  -hips  consists*!  in  corn,  cod- 
fish,  hroasl -cloth*,  bags,  boml-areens,  flannels  hardware,  cotton,  and  hides.  In  that  year 
there  »s ere  imported  only  I7,5<X)  quintals  of  cosl  and  stockfish;  while  in  the  pur  e, ling 
year  the  import  was  2 -l.titX) ;  in  the  year  1X23,  3T.100  quintals;  and  in  ! ‘<22,  57.2tX>. 
Of  the  17,500  ijuintal*  impsrtcd  in  1.825,  there  can  only  U’  coiintesl  5000  ot  Newfound¬ 
land.  Alter  tin*  clcpre*«ion  the  trade  again  rccnvcrsxl  Us*  If  in  this  article,  for  in  I ‘s'-.'s 
there  were  imputes!  45.000  spiintals  of  Newfoundland  c«d,  I2,<A.X?  Norway,  ■  XXI  .(m,lry 
•tiH-ktish,  anil  28,000  Shetland  ling  and  end.  I’jitnthe  year  1832  the  British  trmlr 
averaged  about  24  to  2G  veasels  per  annum.  chiefly  imputing  cotton,  fish,  and  hides,  hut 
not  a  single  ve*vl  laden  with  coals  nor  machinery.  S.nre  that  v  ar  the  inti  decti-m 
of  these  articles  has  taken  place,  the  imput  of  toll  gradually  slisapp-armg.  snd  the 
cotton  (rule  was  lost  by  prohibition,  ansi  at  last  the  iidi  trade  also.  In  IVI7  wt  i;np>rtsd 
iu  23  vessel*  nothing  hut  eoalt  aud  iron.  1 1;  ls5K,  and  iron  only  in  14  In 

1839  tlx-  tunic  kind  of  cargoes  in  30  vefsl.s.  In  |h;0,  the  ramc  fort  of  carg<o,  with 
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'■nr  of  sugar  in  3.5  \ri‘ol-i,  and  in  18-11  nothing  hut  coal*,  iron.  and  machinery  in  .57 

*■  It  "ill  dill'  Ill-  nil.  ■!■»,>  i  that  thongs  our  trade  with  Hmclnna  ha*  doubled  in  extent, 
it  m  n  .»■  entirely  confined  to  two  article*. 

"  There  are  ni  rip  wl*  from  the  port,  of  Barcelona  to  Kugland.  each  of  tin-  .57  ve-*cl* 
of  l.nt  xeir  lining  gone  ,i*\  tv  in  h.ill.iit.  tin*  printer  number  to  Mar-eillc*.  hut  mine  frw 
to  Turnoin  no  1  S  Jon.  where  they  have  taken  in  mm-,  nut-,  aim  m  1*.  and  brandies." — 
liijmrti-n  <  'nhtlinifii,  lSjg. 

N  ivn.vTfN,  \o.,  for  tlie  Year  ending  31*t  IVeemlK-r.  IS  12. 


Of  tin-  (ill  Briti-h  nrrhab,  .5 icodi  ji.nl  coal*.  3  coni'*  and  iron,  1  wheat  in  t mn-.it. 
non  ni.!  brick*.  I  mixed  oir-'.  1  machinery,  1  innchiiicry  and  iron.  1  gn*  pipe*,  I  timU  r 
fti.l  ft-h,  rnrg"*-*  not  named:  of  the  <>9  departure*.  fj,5  were  in  hall.vt,  I  had  mixed  carg\ 
I  part  cargo  (machinery),  I  part  rargo  t  wheat  1.  and  1  had  eo,ih. 

Twenty-eight  llriti<h  ir*..J,  arriied  at  Tarragona,  of  which  If  1  ••vorc  in  halla-t:  I  lal 
ulueuitU.  I  'late,  .ami  I  iiiarh'i-  in  traioit,  and  1  fish  and  ileal*  ;  and  departed  with  car*-.*-* 
os  od.  nut*,  wine,  brandy,  and  cork*.  vrith  the  exception  of  I  departed  in  halla.it,  and  two 

Three  U  nrriietl.it  S:Joii  :  1  with  -r.ai*in*,  1  with  marble,  1  in  ballast,  and  departed 


I'UItTS  Of  V A I.F..VCI  A . 

Tlie  port  of  Valencia  is  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  at  Grao.  Boats  only 
can  enter  the  harbour,  ami  larger  vessels  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  which  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  ‘outli  and  south  west  gales.  Tlie  population  it  estimated  at  about 
ht.is'ti).  It*  manufactures  of  silks,  and  taffetas  of  silks,  .kx.,  must  have  greatly 
deelinrd,  or  the  accounts  transmitted  us  of  their  former  magnitude  have  been 
very  greatly  exaggerated. 

\ i. |i*  1ST  i»  eon-i  lt ml  the  principal  commercial  port  of  Valencia,  hut  it*  harbuir  i*  no 
tii’-re  than  a  roadstead  in  a  deep  biv.  where  all  large  * e-wlt  anchor,  hut  -mail  '<**•(•!' 


THAUr  Of  AUCANTK. 


loll 


lav  near  the  pier.  Population  about  ll,fXX>.  The  trade  of  this  ami  the  other  ports  of 
tlio  province,  has  declined  'cry  much  during  late  war'.  Imth  to  ■  1 1 1 ) -cir t rv S i •  >i t  ami  to 
exportation  general)'-,  with  the  probability  of  continuing  stationary,  ow  mg  tithe  heavy 
duties  levied  on  almost  every  article  of  importation.  anti  the  prohibitum  of  a  great  iminher, 
together  " ith  the  many  vexatious  anil  unnecessary  fonnalitn  -s  requirnl  hy  the  m-»  t.inrt 
published  this  year  in  Spain.  The  exjiortatiim  of  barilla,  am!  the  cultn ation  ot  u.  have 
declined  greatly,  in  oon'equeiicr  of  the  gr*-31  adulteration  in  the  preparation  ot  it  in  tin. 
province,  and  the  c  nscqueiit  substitution  of  cbcniical  substance  for  it  where  it  wa-  tm- 
merly  imported.  The  cvjvortatiot;  of  raisins  hat  incrt-a-ivl  greatly  within  a  tew  M-ar'  ;  the 
ipiantitv  in  the  year  just  expired  (1311)  luting  1  IfJ.IMX » ew s,-.  to  all  parts,  chietly  to 
(Jrvat  flritain. 

The  effect  of  the  high  duties  levied  on  article*  of  importation,  and  the  numerous  pro¬ 
hibitions,  is  that  smuggling  is  extensively  carried  on,  partly  hy  the  connivance  o!  the  e 
totn-hou<e  officers  in  classing  article'  under  false  denomination',  and  partly  ehu.d.-.t mel s  i,v 
Spaniards  for  tin  Uriti'h  subject  is  known  to  l>e  concerned  in  lt-e.il  fraud-.  .)//  >o rU 
i' fit  ton  intmii  factum  hrmtj  prahtbitrtf  tin  ii>iu*p;U  tl  (hi\  p’>rf  >  I  >pmji  Jn^.i 

(iibraltnr,  Ahjirrt,  tint!  < trim,  chirfft/  b>j  Sp'iKi‘h/i  Jnmi  bunt >.  n t,<K,  tbr  i/ndi  t o 
br  tmiii/i/ltil  iitburr.  Tbr  whole  jifipulntimi  of  thin  ji'irt  of  Spain  11  cUaintl  oi.il  nip- 
plliil  for  household  Utr  with  inch  prohibited  artn/ii ,  irhtrh  art  mbt  op.  uf/  in  i  ,, 

Port  chanjn  on  ‘hipping,  entering,  and  clearing  out  in  pTt<  <  t  \  a  :  nv  0:1 

ve.seN  of  .UK)  ton»,  which  pay  the  maximum  rate  for  anchorage.  'h'nn.igr  i-  pad  at  ! 
real  vellun  ]*rr  ton,  should  the  vexsel  load  outwards  —  if  cleared  bali-a*.:,  leaning. 


Anchorage  .  .  7d 

Health  visit  and  pratique  lo,2 

( 'uptaiii  of  the  port  ....  3 

Hill  of  health . 11 


Tonnage  duty  1  real  |wr  ton,  if  loaded  out  wards  .l1" 

If  cleared  in  hallast  ....  „ 

Mole  duty  am!  light  .....  21 

Tarifa  light,  inwards  and  outward',  ‘2  1  inara-  1  „  .  ,  C 

vedii  i*er  t<m . \  ."M-’  ( 

<i-t7.23 


£<i  !>  7-Uri.  £10  10  O 

There  arcsvtnnv  [>orts  in  thi<  prov inns  w here  good<  may  lie  warehoused  on  imp 
tiem.  and  after cards  rc-cvp’rtcd  duty  free. 

The  custom-house  regulations  for  entry  and  clearance  of  ships  and  merchandize  ri 
follows;  viz.. 

Manifest  of  the  ship's  cargo,  tonnage,  rmii  trow,  to  1—  made  within  tv, ,  tit v-fmir  I 
after  pratique  living  given,- when  two  custom-house  otVucr-  are  put  ,.n  Uiard  ;  tie- 
signees  then  cuter  their  merchandize  (Spanish  consul's  eertitic.Ue  from  the  pot  ,,f  h  i 
not  living  notv  required),  and  obtain  tiermis-ion  to  discharge.  which,  wh,u  rl  ui.-.  the  et: 
>cp>rt  to  the  custom -houses.  To  load  the  who!,,  ,.r  part  of  an  icifward  cargo,  the  n, 
m>ort«,  ami  the  shippers  make  their  specific  entries,  the  goo.1-  pa»-  thrmigli  the  eu- 
h-'ive.  ami  when  on  lioard  the  waitit!g-offi<vr«  make  n  turns,  ami  nun  :h,  rnequ-  .  >; 
captain  of  the  p'rt  and  of  the  hcalth-ofTicv  of  the  resin  vtive  <  ii.irg,  -  l»  u.g  pant,  the  c 
nnre  is  granted.  ami  on  the  consul  of  the  nation  to  winch  the  ve-*e!  U  ioug*  oeitilvin 
ruimiior  ami  qualities  of  the  crews  and  of  the  cargo  on  Ix.ard,  the  tmimcip.il  loll  ot  I, 
is  issues),  ami  the  vesss-l  is  then  clear  for  sea. 

llritUh  capital  is  at  present  employed  in  the  establishment  of  smelting  works  at  Aim 
for  the  smelting  ami  refining  of  argentiferous  ore  ftvun  th,  ncli  mints  ,'f  tin-  prov  it: 
Murcia,  at  Almagrcm,  fsc  ,  eii.d>Us!>cd  by  the  llritisli  merchants  of  this  place  mi  an  e: 
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lire  wale,  under  tlie  denomination  of  "  Asociacion  Britanica,"  of  which  I,  the  comul,  hare 
been  i  win'd  [.resident,  and  tin-  scientific  ojwratiorn  are  conducted  hy  a  practical  g  mtlornan 
from  Cornwall,  with  workmen  from  the  same  place,  twenty-fit r  in  number,  under  whom 
are  a  Miihriont  unrulier  of  Spanish  assistants.  The  produre  of  the  works  within  the  year 
h.a-  b-eti  ItKI.O'X)  otmrvs  of  pure  silver,  and  -KX)  tons  of  lead.  Following  the  example  of 
the  A-.v-iuriorr  Hritanira.''  five  other  joint-stock  cotn[>anies  of  .Spaninnls  have  lev n  funmsl 
at  this  pl.w,  hot  on  much  smaller  scale*.  but  none  of  them  have  yet  produced  silver,  Lying 
without  projM-r  scientific  |»-r*ons  to  conduct  the  oj>erations. 

•Agriculture  in  this  province  has  not  improved,  in  general,  owing  to  a  succession  of  drv 
years  :  barilla,  which  formerly  was  the  principal  artieie,  upwards  of  d(XI,(KX)  cwt«.  l»-ing 
annually  produced,  dos-<  not  now  come  up  to  ,'!0,(XX)  cwt-.  Kaisins  are  the  only  article 
that  has  increase*!,  nearly  the  sshole  of  s-hich  are  ex ported  to  Kngland. 

The  manufacture  n{  woollen  cloth  is  carried  on  extensively  at  Alcoy,  in  this  province, 
but  the  qualities  are  inferior  to  British  and  much  dearer.  J'ajier  is  also  rnamifac-!ur«-d  of 
middling  qualities  nt  moderate  priev«.  also  common  earthenware  and  crockery  used  by  the 
inh.dntmi!*. 

Tin-  jujmlalinu  of  this  province  has  much  decreased  of  late  years  ;  the  emigration  of 
agrieultiir.il  '-Umrers  to  Algeria  contimn  :  t<>  In'  considerable. 

There  ai  not  at  present  any  public  works  in  progress,  except  the  extension  of  tlio 
mole  and  th.  formation  and  repair  nt  roads,  which  art'  actively  prtvevding. 

Tin  rv  are  trie  Spanish  « ham -vessels  now  plying  trom  Ctuiii  to  (ienua  calling  at  the 
intennedi.iie  ports;  dsn  two  French. 

To  giw  a  statement  of  the  articles  prohibited  to  lie  imparted,  it  would  lw  necessary  to 
cops  the  ■paiiisli  tanlT,  which  is  presumed  to  lie  in  the  (-eo-ssion  of  the  Foreign  Otlire. 
In  general  goods,  imputed  in  all  foreign  les-eh  pay  one-third  more  duty  than  if  in  Spanish, 
tin  t n  -I  !i.  mg  anv  particular  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  former. 

The  average  price*  ,.n  leianl  of  the  several  article*  of  expirt  are  ;  vii  , 


Y 


SritTro-i 
Mats  . 


.  Ihrm.fr,  .’I  |  »/  l)i 


cwt.  12  0  sterling 

do.  .  .  60  0 

do.  ox  0 

pips*  1  in  o 

”  lb.  n;  s 

do.  .  .  H 

d-ix.  .  10  0  to  .V.t.  arc.  rding  to  sorts. 

( Signed  i  JA.Si’HU  WAKINC,  Consul. 

r.  IS  12. 


riio  general  trade  of  the  province  of  Valencia  is  stated  as  follows,  for  the 
1  S-t  1  and  1  rs  |2; 


I''  il 

1  w  12 


Vessels. 

i  at; 
1M 


Newfoundland  fob 
Fire-brick*  ami  <iny 
Iron 

Cords  and  r.-ke 
Tobacco  from  Kngland 


flltITISII  VKtVSKLS  INWAIUIS. 

To;,..  Crews. 

li.lHH  .  10.', i 

9.919  .  !.!27 

AKTICI.KS  tUI'OHTKI). 

IN-1!. 

.•>2,a:<t  his  naa.atx)  value  in 

j.avtt 

i.e.a 

\r.95 


Value  of  Cargo<-s 
£ t  -t.s2*s  Sterling. 


IS  Y>. 

!>N.  ft, 2, aa a  <tig. 
a,S2 

.  .  27a 

3,712 


Total 


£66,692 


IIADK  Ot 


v.  fours 


ioi;; 


Coa.»ter> 
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Cartfiagtna  is  the  most  commodious  and  safe  Spanish  port  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Population  of  the  city  about  20,000.  _ 

“  The  articles  exported  from  (.'arthagena  and  the  province  of  Murcia,  consist  of  wheat, 
barley,  Indian  coni.  oil.  barilla,  red  |x-p|H'r,  bass -weed,  raw  and  manufactured  silk.  All  of 
which  are  produced  in  the  province  ot  Murcia ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  plain  and  cut 
class  is  evqxvrted  from  this  to  the  north  of  Spain. 

“  The  principal  articles  of  merchandise  imported  into  Cnrthagona.  consist  of  Ivavallao. 
or  salt-tidi,  sugar.  cocoa.  coffee,  rice,  toliaeev',  (x'p)X'r.  iron.  cinnamon.  soap,  ami  brand  v, 
from  America,  Biscay.  Majorca,  and  Patahiua.  A  few  articles  of  English  and  French 
manufacturvs  are  imix'rted,  such  as  liardware,  linens,  and  woollens,  the  consumption  in  this 
province  being  very  limitevl. 

“  The  trade  of  t. 'arthagena  hits  been  declining  for  the  last  thirtv  years,  but  it  is  during 
these  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  it  is  so  much  fallen  off.  Two  causes  have  conspired 
to  produce  this  decline  :  namely,  first  the  miring:  of  an  epidemical  fever  in  1  S04,  IN  1(1, 
INI  |,  and  1*12.  to  which  from  20.1XX1  to  bO.’lXX)  of  the  inhabitants  fell  victims  out  of  a 
p'pvd.ition  of  oO,(X\1  :  and  secondly,  the  alvnidonnicnt  of  the  naval  arsenal,  which  :s  now 
in  a  state  of  dwav.  The  p'ptilation  is  now  estimated  at  1  l.(X\1. 

“The  commerce  of  (hi.  city  is  at  present  in  a  very  distressed  state,  and  wi'li  rcsjxx-t 
to  an  increase  of  trade,  it  is  believed  that  it  must  gradually  iiuprv've,  as  the  mines  in  this 
neighbourhood  an.'  now  taking  a  favourable  turn  :  which  with  proper  management  will 
undoubtedly  rvturd  immense  profits  to  the  shareholders  at  largo.  and  thereby  improve  the 
commerce  of  I'arthagvna. 

“  All  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  earthenware,  glassware,  furniture,  tolvaoco.  snuff,  h'ad 
mineral,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  mauufaeturevl  hides,  ditto  tin  or  pewter.  IxX'ks,  ov ere  sort 
of  embroidered  uinnufaetmv,  marble,  i^v'ld  and  silver  jewellery.  <S:e.,  arv' absolutely  prohi- 
bitevl  to  lx-  unjMvrted. 

"  No  prohibition  ovists  here  with  respect  to  articles  imported  fn'in  countries  not  being 
the  place  of  their  grow  th  or  production,  such  articles  are  admitted  ujvon  the  same  terms, 
whether  coming  direct  from  the  place  of  their  production,  or  from  any  other  country. 

*'  S|v\nidt  vessels  enjoy  privileges  of  importation  ;  namolv,  all  goods  or  merchandize  in 
Spanish  vessels  iqxvn  imp  station  pay  a  lived  jxt cent  age  on  the  value  of  the  article,  hut  if 
the  '.une  article  is  itnj’orted  in  a  foreign  vessel,  it  pays  a  greater,  and  sometimes  a  half 
more  ilu'y. 

"  'Hie  tomiagv  duty  and  other  dues  on  a  foreign  vessel  of  100  to  is  burden  entering  at 
and  clearing  tiom  the  port  of  I'arthagvna,  are 

rls.  X  i  J. 

Tonnage  duty,  1  real  vellon  per  ton  .  ltX)  1  Id 
Anchorage  .  .  .  .  do  0  1  1  N 

Free  of  the  port  .  .  .  tv  Oil 

Captain  of  the  pirt  .  .  .  .  (5  0  14 

Battery  pass  .  .  .  .  S  0  1  0 

Lighthouse.  Ill  qts.  jx-r  ton  .  .  ,  1411  1  10  0 

Obtaining  ship's  papers  .  .  .  ‘JO  0  4  o 

Brokerage .  40  0  N  0 

"  All  foreign  ships  if  not  liable  to  quarantine,  ray  a  duty  to  the  Health  Board  for 
admitting  them  to  free  pratique,  called  estrangvria.  of  OS  rls  or  1/.  Os.  S<f. 

“  The  binding  system  of  warehousing  gvxxls  is  not  adopted  here'.  Tile  law  is.  that 
the  duties  nui-t  lx‘  [slid  on  all  gvxxls  and  mereliandito  vvitliin  four  months  after  they  aro 
dc|»"ited  in  the  custom-house,  <'r  immediately  on  K'itig  landed  ;  if  not  dc|xvsitcd  in  the 
cu-toin -house.  There  arv'  no  (xvrts  wherein  gvxxls  may  be  warehoused  on  imjxvrtation,  and 
afterwards  exported  with  or  without  plement  of  duties.'’ — Consular  llf}x>rt,  IN  11?. 

liniish  Trade. — The  trade  of  England  with  Cnrthagena  is  of  comparative 
small  value.  In  l So 7  there  arrived  six  Vessels,  importing  only  240/.  value  of 
goods,  and  sailing  with,  produce  of  the  country.  In  l $42,  there  arrived  only 


irum:  of  and-ausia. 
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three  British  vessels^  two  of  which  were  from  England.  importing  British  goods 
valued  at  1 9,10-1/.,  ami  one  from  Jamaica.  Thirteen  small  new  Ciramulian  vessels 
of  only  1 0-3  tons,  arrived  with  assarted  cargoes  frotv,  Jamaica,  and  two  Spanish 
vessels  from  the  saute  place.  These  vessels  enjoying  much  greater  privileges 
than  British  vessels,  and  the  importation  being  of  articles  which  would  pay 
higher  duty  than  if  imported  from  Europe. — See  Tariffs. 

A n  da  Li's t  a n  Ports. —  Cadiz  and  Malaga  are  the  only  seaports  of  any 
foreign  commercial  importance,  though  there  arc  numerous  other  harlxmrs 
which  carry  on  a  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.  The  harbour  of  Almcria  is 
deep,  well  sheltered,  and  capacious.  It  was  formerly  considered  a  most  important 
place,  on  account  of  its  deep  port  and  the  richness  of  the  surrounding  parts  of 
Granada:  population  about  1  S.tXX).  Its  foreign  trade  has  greatly  ileelincd.  hut 
it  has  still  a  coasting  trade  of  some  importance. 

Afataga  is  a  tolerably  good  port  defended  by  a  long  mole.  It  had  for¬ 
merly  a  considerable  import  and  export  trade,  hut  this  has  greatly  declined, 
owing  to  the  same  vicious  customs'  laws  and  duties,  which  now  prevail  in  ail 
Spanish  ports.  The  imports  are  colonial  products,  and  legally  such  manufac¬ 
tures  as  pay  only  moderate  duties  ;  all  others  are  introduced  hv  the  smuggler. 
The  exports  consist  principally  of  wines  and  excellent  raisins,  almonds,  figs, 
lemons, olive-oil.  some  brandy,  anchovies,  and  the  lead  of  Granada.  Of  t lie  .'i:t,OoO 
to  '10,000  pipes  of  Malaga  wines  produced,  from  '.’0,000  to  2S,0»x>  pipes  are  ex¬ 
ported.  Fresh  grapes,  as  well  as  Muscatel  raisins,  are  exported  to  England  and 
other  parts. 

Ghoss  Return  of  British  Trade  at  the  principal  Ports  within  the  Consulate  of  Malaga 
during  the  Year  ending  the  :i  1st  of  IVcvmW.  is  11. 


Of  the  lt>7  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  Malaga  in  ISO.  there  were  from  Gnat 
Britain,  with  machinery  8,  sawdust  l,  coals  S.  iron  and  coho  12.  iron  and  machinery  I. 
iron  til.  in  Ballast  iron  and  coals  lirv-lrichs  1,  -uudries  1. 

From  Gibraltar,  in  ballast  20,  suudrus  spars  1.  bonis  o.  coal-  1.  transit  o.  -taves 
iron  2,  pencils  1.  machiuerv  1. 

From  Almcria,  in  balla«t  2,  iron  1. 

From  Cadiz,  fruit  I.  in  Kdiast  1. 

From  Adra.  iron  1,  bricks  and  iron  1,  Isdiast  2.  tirc-brichs  1.  in  transit  1. 

Frpm  Marseilles,  in  transit  I.  in  ballast  1. 

From  Oran,  in  ballast  l>.  in  tran-it  2. 

From  Guernsey,  in  ballast  •’> ;  from  Jersey,  in  ballast  3;  from  Carthagvna,  in  ballast 
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I  ;  from  St.  Petersburg.  in  ballast  1  :  from  Deuia.  in  transit  ti  ;  from  Calls'.  in  transit  I  : 
from  Tarragona.  in  tniiiot  2;  from  Alicante,  in  tniudt  t  :  from  Halifax,  isvltisli  l. 

Of  tin'  1.17  Rritkli  vos-ok  which  dv|vartcd  from  Malaga  in  1S11.  tliere  were  for  On  at 
Iiritain.  with  fruit  .73.  wiuo  1.  oil  anil  wine  3,  oil  17.  fruit  ami  oil  3,  in  transit  1. 

For  Gibraltar,  killast  3,  load  A  wine  .1,  sugar  2.  fruit  1.7,  bricks  2.  in  transit  A  oils 

Ac.  2.  bricks  ami  fruit  I.  oil  am!  wine  1,  sundries  2. 

For  Or.ju.  'umlr-ii'.  1  ;  for  Marseilles,  in  transit  1.  in  Ivallast  t>  :  tor  Cadiz,  in  ballast 

1 ;  for  Faro,  in  killast  .7  ;  for  Stettin,  oil  4  ;  for  Palermo,  in  killast  1  :  for  St.  Thomas, 

suuilrii-s  1  ;  f'r  Leghorn.  m  tran-it  1  ;  for  Rio  do  Janeiro,  wine  1  ;  f>>r  Xavon,  in  killast 

1  ;  f>r  Seville.  in  kallast  3;  for  Malta,  iti  kallast  1  ;  for  Alicante,  in  kallast  3  ;  for 
Deuia.  fruits  1  ;  for  Almeria.  in  hail.ist  2;  for  Tarragona,  in  k;!Ust  1  ;  for  Guem>ev, 
fruit  1  ;  to,-  St.  Petersburg,  fruit  1  ;  for  Adra.  in  ballast  1.  iron  and  coke  1  ;  for  dorses, 
fruit  I . 

I  >f  the  7s  llritidt  vessel'  which  arrived  at  Almeria  in  1 S  1 1.  there  were  fromtln-at  Riitain, 
with  eoak  7,  eoke.  Ate.  23,  sundries  1,  ooke  atid  isvvk  10,  coke  and  hrieks  3.  luachinerv  1. 
yoke  ami  machinery  3.  iron  ami  coke  t.  eoak  am!  iron  3.  . 

From  Ancona.  hnseixl  in  transit  1  ;  fn'tn  Oran.  in  kallast  1,  in  transit  1  ;  front  Gib¬ 
raltar,  in  ballast  3,  in  transit  4  ;  from  tiameha.  civil*  ami  coke  1.  killast  2:  from  Algw  r*. 
in  kilin-t  2;  front  Adra,  in  killast  3  ;  from  Malabo,  in  balla-t  2;  from  Vera,  in  ktll.i't 

2  ;  from  Malta,  in  tran.it  I. 

Of  the  7*  liritish  M-Sscls  which  departed  from  Almeria  in  1MI.  there  wore  for  Croat 
Iiritain.  with  lead,  wool,  and  coloeyuth  1,  linseed  1,  lurilla  l.  lead.  7.  lead  and 

■^rajH's  2.  _ 

For  Vera,  with  eoke.  Ac.  7  :  for  liihraltar,  in  kallast  7.  in  transit  3  ;  for  Antwerp, 
lead  1  ;  for  Cadiz,  in  killast  4  ;  for  Malta,  is  vs  vi  1,  in  transit  1  ;  far  G.irvclia,  coals,  At.  3. 
ivke  2  ;  for  liemva.  load  and  levs*  ro|V  1.  seed  2  ;  for  Adra.  eoke  and  conk  21.  eoak  and 
maehiuerv  1  :  lor  Tom-ride,  in  kallast  1:  for  IViiia.  in  kallast  2 ;  for  Villciucivs  eoke  3  ; 
for  Malabo,  in  ballast  1  ;  for  Marseilles;  in  kallast  I  ;  for  laglmni.  in  killast  1. 

Of  the  2.7  liritish  vessels  which  arrived  at  Adra  in  1341,  there  were  from  Great 

The  whole  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  from  Almeria.  with  eoke  S,  coals  and  eoke  7. 
and  maehiuerv  2.  civil*  3.  eoak  and  iron  1.  eoke  and  iron  1.  killast  1. 

Of  the  2.7  Uritkh  vessel*  which  departed  from  Adra  in  It'll,  there  were  for  Great 
Iiritain.  with  lead.  3.  9 

For  Malawi,  in  ballast  S  ;  for  Marseille*,  load  1  ;  for  Lisbon,  in  ballast  1  ;  for  Cadiz, 
in  killast  1  ;  for  Gibraltar,  in  killast  1  ;  for  Quebec,  in  killast  1  ;  fir  Alicante,  in  ballast 

3  ;  for  Deni  a,  in  killast  2  :  for  Almeria.  in  killa't  2  ;  for  !  n-gliom.  lead  2. 

Mart* Hi  has  good  deep  anchorage  in  its  bay.  The  harbour  of  Afgoiras,  in 
the  b:\vof  Gibraltar,  has  good  and  deep  anchorage,  but  very  little  trade. 

.1  ijiiHiontc  is  a  fishing-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadina. 

>7.  f.iwar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadabjuivar,  is  the  port  of  Seville,  although 
vessels  of  about  103  tons  ascend  from  the  sea  to  the  latter,  and  smaller  craft 
navigate  the  river  up  to  Cordova.  JVrf  Si.  Mary,  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  may  he 
considered  as  a  mere  dependant  harbour  for  the  trade  of  the  latter  in  wine. 

(W<:,  whieh  has  still  a  population  of  about  oF.OtH)  inhabitants,  was  long  the 
most  important  seaport  of  Spain.  Its  good  harbour  and  its  immediate  proximity 
to  the  Atlantic,  rendered  it  the  most  convenient  port  in  Spain  for  the  foreign  and 
American  trade.  It  held  the  monopoly  of  the  latter  until  1 7 7 S  ;  and,  after  that 
monopoly  was  abolished.  Cadiz  still  continued  to  engross  the  greater  share  ot  it. 
until  the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  It  was  made  a  free  port  in  1*32, 


m.vm'  ok  .win!  r* 


Hut  tins  privilege  was  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  sim.gghng  trade.  Cadi.' 
St.  Man*  are  still  the  outlets  for  the  foreign  sherry  trade. 

The  following  account  of  the  trade  of  Andalusia  i'  extracted  from  the  n 
of  the  British  Consul  at  Cadis,  for  the  Year  Is 
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••  Commerce 
in  the  hnportatio 

in  Spanish  vc--el-.  i  tutor  toe  <ame  I! 
indie's  and  other  produce  of  S-nth  Aim 
liuens.  ami  mx’lli’ii  cloth*,  iron  Inv-p-.  ti 
are  likewise  chivt’v  bu|"rt<si  frun  Hi 
Codfish.  still  an  article- of  great  oou»unip 
i.<  ehietlv  immurtml  under  the  British,  li 
from  Newfoundland  during  the  Lot  >e 

*•  I-argc  ipiamilie*  of  stave'  for  w  in 
inoii(SjH>l\.  an.'  imparted  ;n  .Vsucriean  m 
Timber  i«  imjvortid  from  Russia.  Swede  i 

"  Fxp'rtation  consists  chicllv  of  uime-s 
IMlXMtr.VTlOV  Tll.VDK. 

ISoT  Arrived  o27  dl.s;e)  TriO.1 

ls;;s  l**'  -t  t.do;i  ;ht. 

ls:ty  ..  2--?  d'd.4:;.;  is, 

isto  ..  :?22  d‘M(«) 

1S41  ..  2B2  Tv.MH 

IS  52  ..  2t>o  4»i.02S  I’tho.'.l 

"  Tins  declension  in  the  trade  is  attributable  to  the  ] 
i j  nwi/naim/  *‘y  mereantilr  y<‘p!’  oj  terry  r//r.v».  w h 
imposition  of  a  fair  and  nwsh  r.ite  dutv  ujvn  every  nitiele 
“  The  prv'hibitory  system  is  carried  to  a  length  ahso] 
from  competing  with  the  smuggler,  and  i-  i-oi-.-expiowtlv  m 
“  llie  immense  duties  u|*an  most  admissible  article*.  ,ti 
have  occasioned  a  most  extensive  and  "ell  organi-wd  < 
countiv.  and  by  thi'  illicit  trade  admissible  article'  are 
100  to  300  jht  cent  below  the  duties imp-sed.  AS!  go.x 
subject  to  the  same  duties-.  which  are  aUvat  .'ue-tlunl  ho.c 
imparted  in  Spanish  vessel..  British  vessels  are’  cou-eapn' 
in  mijsirt  freight. 

”  Cotton  gxxd.s.  brandy.  -nap.  epiick'ilve  r.  sulphur. 
hats,  and  a  Bo  many  articles  <  f  inferior  value  an.'  -nt.div  p 
"  At  Smile  and  in  ( ’<.'</<-*  several  bundled  ps-plc  an 
hand-loom-,  a  cv'arso  Imon.  in  general  u-e  hv  the  lower 
"  This  essar-o  manutaetorv  will  pnx-per  and  ineiia-o  a- 
Soutiuuo  to  lv  levies!  on  foreign  linens,  and  the  .-upplie-  > 
present  price-  from  Faigland. 

"  leather,  swap.  glass.  eaur-~ 
province. 

“A  pottery  "as  established  a 
British  subjects  are  employ  esl. 

'•  During  the  last  year,  the  proprietors  sold  about  1  ItXt  n 
,£vr  use  in  Seville  and  other  parts  of  Spain.  The  eoru:m 
the  tdngli'h  earthenware  tlian  the-  imitation  of  the  e* 'loured. 

■'  The  elitlereneo  with  tv*|  vet  to  put  ami  other  charge-  . 
pav  a  tonnage  duty  of  1  real  do  vetlon.  or  21,  *’.  sterling  :  an 
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lien  cloth'.  am!  hat-,  are  .. 
illoin  the  vc-.tr  IMl.  where  i 
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■■1.  sterling  ;  exchange  37  per  dollar  of  exchange ;  whereas  Spanish  vessel*  am 
p:  lo'iii  the  tonnage  duty.  and  pay  for  light  duty.  1  -  maravedis.  or  f  farthings  and  a 
terling  at  tlie  .amo  exchange. 

At  Sat!  l.uca  do  Ikirrameda,  Spanish  vessels  pax  1  nasi  do  vcllon,  or 2^-/., sterling  per 
whereas  the  tonnage  duty  on  Hrilish  vessels  is  regulates!  by  the  foils'" lug  schedule. 

Heals  he  Vellon.  t'  i.  d.  Keals  de  Vcllon.  X  ».  J. 

30  tons  harden  Ml  =  Old  7i  j  From  ISO  2o0  .  .  1200  =  12  S>  OJ 

30  to.  70  .  .  -JOO  —  2  1  ti*  27.0  320  .  .  ldtXl  —  Id  i2  0> 

70  ..  120.  .  -500=  t  3  0  |  ,.  320  and  above  2000  =  20  lo  of 

12(1  ..  |  so  .  .  Sr\l  —  ,s  d  0  j 

Exchange  at  37  J</.  ]vr  dollar  of  Kvchun go. 

In  addition  to  thee  vast  diiVervutia!  duties,  British  vessels  moreover  jvav  in  tlut  port 
als  ' ell'.;,  or  17.,;  i> \ii.  sterling  at  the  aK.ve  exchange'  as  pnvmors  fees.  which 
-h  Vis.,  Is  ,1,1  not  j  .,i.  tiiv'd*  max  Iv  wnrehou.ed  at  Cadiz  on  itniHirtatuui.  and  l.'e 


•  of  C'.ulu’  is  described  as  follows  : 

Cadi.-  i-  in  a  must  deplorable  state.,  lu  the  words  of  the  mer- 
a  hai-afiulo.  And  own  this  '  Ivxgutelio’ commerce  i'  with  England, 
one  i -In  rrv  i  K'si.h's  a  little  e\'rk  and  salt.  This  miserable  comli- 
ike  (.  adit  ari-es  entirely  from  a  want  of  a  eommereial  treaty,  from 
nd.  hut  .''pain  is  ..utloriug.  No  jvople  can  trade  with  this  country, 
import*.  whilst  smuggling  is  the  only  thing  whieh  kocjw  up  the  idea 
oro'Unv.  Exer\l«odx  smuggle'.  In  fact,  the  profession  of  smug- 
‘n-vni.ii  to  the  iuhit'  of  the  jnsiple.  that  it  will  require  a  very 
■ss  i;.  on  the  making  of  am  commercial  treaty  with  England.  As 
u-t  suller  a  dreadful  Ins*,  tor  they  ‘j>end  a  gn-at  sum  to  keep  up 
'tide  they  do  not  get  a  far.hing  In  the  importation  of  articles  of 
1  he  pnneip.il  articles  of  tlu>  smuggling  commerce  are  English 
i  r  I.”—  r.nh.s.  30/A  d/orcA.  IM3. 
ie  lew  English  ship.  in  the  p'rt  of  Cadi*,  the  trade  of  this  tine  eitv 
•olnie  nitiiity.  The  resident  Engli'li  families  are  redtnvxl  to  two. 
tents  ttie  go'ernuieiit  h;v<  recent  tv  plavcd  a  singular  trick.  The 
d  ad  the  ehureh  property.  wen*  compelled  to  make  some  provision 
“la:  *  me.  an  l  a.  '  vtiaordinary  '  provisions  are  not  binding  ou 

1-ereiL-u  ITnle  at  tin-  prineipv!  Ports  of  Cadiz  and  San  Luca  in 
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Total  British  vessels  in  1  S  t  1  — Arrived  at  1'ndii  '-N-.  \  nine  of 
lures  1’SS  vessels.  value  of  cariox's.  chietlv  wine.  T,.! 

Luca  in  Ixtl  utiioimicd  to  ~;i.  value  of  o.ir^-,-.  A'llv.tX’O;  of 
British  vessels,  the  value  is  estimated  at  t'  '.'Sti,  !!>;>. 

Tile  former  veurlv  returns  of  trade  stated.  that  admissible  ;o 
Britain  and  otlicr  evnmtrios  in  Spani-h  vessel'.  paving  oolv  aNmt 
mens  limit's  levied  on  similar  e-ixxlsuhen  imputed  its  British  or  !'• 
of  imputation  of  mamifaeturvxl  poxls  in  British  ship*  was  annual 
A  new  tariff  oamu  into  ojerntiou  on  iho  1st  of  Novetitfxr. 
the  ou'toin-lhni'O  regulations.  nlwuvs  abstruse.  far  iuo.ro  ,-nmpliea 
Isas  not  altered  tho  prohibition  system  which  has  trr.uhiaSlv  tiimir 
tiens,  ami  has  so  progressively  .unjuieutcd  our  oiinmi  ivi.i!  iliihou! 

In  corroboration  of  tho'O  facts,  fpl  ships  n  hu  h  entered  tm-  h 
year,  L’-’O  cither  arrived  i.s  kslla-t.  or  '.oh  I  1 
more  than  in  tho  pnvetlinsj  tear,  anil  an  moroa'i’  or  |..si.. 

In  those  A;  in  entries  are  not  included :  1 
with  her  majesty's  mails  onlv,  havim'  n>  nso  a ■liainnro  .  ts  :n  •  -so 
o(>,2I2  e«ts.  of  evxitl'h  hive  been  imputm  in  ;n  i::r  N.  mo 
tf"i‘k  k'itnt  1  ti l o  owls.  more  than  in  Is  11. 

The  evp'rtatiim  to  Ureal  Britain  i  i  Rm-h-h  . .  s  s- 

in  she  try  nine,  as  mil  as  other  white  wit  a 

IJuieksilvcr.  hud,  wool.  oil.  dry  f:ui  1 

Seville. 

In  British  vessels  alvmt  -l.<VX)  ton-  oi  salt  have  Icon  o\ 
Newfoundland  Fishorv,  and  at«o  l  I.lXXl  loti'  to  tne  rtver  1  i.r.e  am 
In  IMI,  Id  British  and  m>  S|'anish  us-oi.  imported  No'»tom 
IS  It?.  Id  British  and  I  Spanish  vessel ;  and  m  Is,.,.  luin-u 
rived  with  Newfoundland  cixlti'h.  Five  ot  me  Bmu-u  us.o. 
having  only  discharg'd  (it>  tons  at  f  ’aiiij. 

In  Spanish  vessels  aro  imp'rted  ahuo-t  eveht'ivolv  the  ami 
French.  ami  Herman  manufactures  :  ale*  lanre  .pintnun-s  oi  -..ut 
consumption  of  this  extensive  provinee  front  tho  llaii'i’.oiio  t  •«  us. 

In  Spanish  vessels  are  likewise  imported  the  prvdtno  m  mo 
Ilico,  amt  tin-  Philippine  Islands,  to  winch  the  pPMiuv  ol  Ui  '  c 
exclusively  e\p>rtod  under  the  Spanish  ll-tir- 

2t)  Spani-h  vessels  have  arrived  during  (his  \enr  frwn  the  I', 
repnhlics  of  Mexico  and  Columbia.  l.v'  i  chiotly'  with  hide.  cv- 
voxels,  sujjar,  as  well  tts  other  colonial  j  oduce. 

and  tobacco,  taking  in  return  salt  an  1  «■  >me  wine.  !oi  l.  ami  fruit. 

d(i  Russian  and  L>3  Swedish  and  Nurueni.ui  . . |,  armed  « 

and  alt  exputed  salt. 

This  year  IK?  French  vessel,  entervsl  the  port  of  Cub?  -ol 
ehietly  in  carrying  jvassent^'rs  ;  the  other  tivo  wen-  d  ivon  into 
weather. 

The  public  fivlinc  at  Cadlt,  and  through-wit  t !ii~  provinee, 
A  treaty  with  the  Futllisli.  The  eommeree  of  Spain,  llnw  int:  froi 
would  then,  in  its  progress,  pive  that  stimulus  to  honest  ind 
reijnirvxl  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  doiiior.ili.rvd  and  i 
•  wliilst  the  tpn  eminent.  thus  promoting  iuvlustrv,  cmotintuin^ 
trralifvir.sr  the  tastes.  and  'Uppvinn  the  "  ants  iif  the  people,  wi 
receipt  of  duties  upon  useful  imput-,  sati-faetorilv  impi'id  and  cl 
Whereas,  the  pie-eni  prohibitive  'V'li'iu,  wlul't  it  ptvviut' m 
duetioii  of  sueh  llritish  manufactures  as  are  u«od  In  the  Spmi.m!'. 
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Of  the  8 4  itrtcish vessels  which  departed  front  St.  Iaiea,  there  «rti — f„r  lircat  I!n- 
tuiu.  with  oil  13,  wheat  l.eork  kmes  wavd  and  quicksilver  7.  oil  .„  d  kmi'  l.  quiek- 
siUer  •>,  wool  and  cork  wool  1,  fruit  31,  tniit  and  cork  I.  Total.  73. 

For  Antwerp,  with  oil  *.?,  liquorice  and  load  I,  wool  and  miu.-rtU  1  trie t  3  wool  1 
Total,  S. 

For  I.i'bon,  in  lvallast  1. 

M  UOKls  OK  MU'.  NoP.ni  OK  Sl'.MV. 

If  all  the  ports  ot  northern  Spain  wore  thrown  ns  openly  ns  those  of  most 
other  countries,  the  extensive  sea-eoast  of  liallicia,  Asturias,  .Santander,  ami  Bi.v 
eay,  would  atlord  smlieientlv  numerous  and  convenient  navigable  inlets  ami 
outlets  for  trade, 

l'errol.  an  excellent  port,  is  limitcst  to  the  use  of  the  Spanish  navv.  and  with 
the  exception  of  Corunna.  Santander,  and  Bilhoa,  the  oilier  ports  are  limited  to 
the  Spanish  fishing  and  coasting. trade. 

The  exemption  Irom  customs'*  duties  enjoyed  hy  the  Basque  provinces,  from 
time  immemorial,  was  withdrawn  on  the  1st  of  December,  IS  11,  when  tripled 
lines  of  customs  were  ranged  along  the  frontiers,  and  the  fallacious,  oppressive, 
anti-commercial  and  fiscal,  system  of  Spain  was  imposed  on  these  provinces- 
'The  consequence  is,  that  the  legal  trade  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  high 
premium  for  smuggling  will  have  the  usual  evil  influence  on  the  hitherto  honest 
character  of  the  Biscayan  peasantry.  A  gentleman,  highly  worthy  of  confidence, 
who  has  lately  travelled  over  Biscay,  describes  in  a  letter,  written  to  us  from 
Bilhoa,  the  state  of  this  interesting  part  of  the  peninsula  as  follows  : 

“  To  describe'  the  condition  of  the  people  of  I5i>cav,  requires  great  observation.  Fir-t 
;v>  to  the  moral  condition  of  tin-  |*s>r. 

“  The  peasants  and  lower  classes  of  die  hints'  towns  an-  dividrdh  on  a  par  w ::ii  the 
same  classes  in  France  and  Belgium  — l  -ay  this  with  .s.nthh  nee.  Them  i- a -eiiool  in 
ev cry  ullage,  nothing  to  lie  boasted  of.  it  i-  true,  as  regards  its  arrangements,  A i-..  Imt 
still,  rvailing.  writing,  and  accounts  are  taught,  and  tile  children  are  apt.  and  recede  know- 
leslgv  with  great  facility.  1  questioned  k»v$  whom  1  met  or  saw-  at  plav,  and  in  an-wer  t-> 
my  question  if  they  could  read  and  write,  every  k>y  pulled  a  copy  out  of  his  Inssoui.  and 
hehl  it  to  mo  with  a  proud  look,  hi  the  houses  ot  the  |e:is-.-"s  1  found  catechisms, 
prayer-books,  and  kinks  ot  'i-nirms.  Instnictiou  has  taken  root,  and  is  putting  forth. 

“  With  reganl  to  religious  or  moral  conduct,  including  all  classes,  I  am  conduced  that 
a  gieat  balance  i>  in  favour  of  the  Spaniard*,  compared  with  the  French,  or  even  the  l!ei- 

"  With  i expect  to  the  hack  and  k-llv  isvndition  of  the  lower  class  in  this  panel'  Spain, 
thev  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  interior  of  a  home  or  cottage  lias  no  siq  ertlu. -us 
articles  of  furniture,  but  this  is  th<  <r  !ti>hiort,  and  not  their  want.  Thev  have  comfort¬ 
able  clothing  for  Suudavs  and  feu-t-davs.  and  good  clean  linen  on  their  lied-.  Thev  have 
u-d  fairs  and  healthful  chubby  offspring—  tin-  women  hreed  like  rabbits  — I  nevir.-avv 
manv  ehildr-u  k-torv.  I  bate  dailv  'topped  to  rel'n-'h  in  the  small  inns  of  villages,  and  in 
i-verv  imtauo  •  hail  gvxxl  table-cloths  and  napkins,  with  changes  of  silver  spoons  and  tork'. 
In  s[io;t  1  h:v.e  touud  eomlort,  cleanliness,  nnd  plentv  in  everv  villagv- — trank,  eluvrlid, 
good-naturcv{  manners,  —  kind  answers  to  mv  inquirie-,  and  when  1  have  1-vt  mv  wav 

IO  s|.|t,-  th.it  the  freedom  from  customs’  duties  had  ken  withdrawn,  and  that  the  svsteiu  of  mi- 
Ualuatr.m,  and  It igh  duties  and  ptoluhitioiv  had  been  substituted. 
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amongst  the  mountains,  the  labourer  would,  unasked,  quit  his  work  nml  load  me  in  the 
light  way,  refusing  compensation." 

Santanukr  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Old  Castile,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  with  Cuba,  to  which  it  exports  Hour,  ground  at  large  mills  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town.  Wool  is  also  exported  to  England  and  other  places  ;  and 
there  are  iron  mines  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  harbour  is  capacious, 
well  sheltered,  and  deep  enough  for  large  trading  vessels. 

Hi  t.no.v  is  the  chief  port  in  Biscay,  and  although,  it  and  St.  Sebastian  are 
conveniently  situated  for  trade,  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Spanish  customs 
will,  it  is  feared,  greatly  injure  the  trade  of  both. 

Gross'  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  principal  Ports  within  the  Consulate 
of  Biscay  and  Guipmooa.  during  the  Year  1 8  t2. 

Post  ok  Bilboa. 


A  It  K  l  \  K  1*.  HKMRT  K.  U 


Ol  the  (>(«  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  Bilboa  iu  IS  1 1,  there  were — from  Great 
Britain,  with  general  cargoes  2i>,  earthenware  11.  in  ballast  22.  with  li-li  1. 

1'iom  Newfoundland,  with  ti>h  2  ;  from  Gharanto.  in  liallast  I. 

t  if  the  .)•(  departure's  from  Billvsi  in  1611.  there  wore  — for  Great  Britain,  with  wool 
and  wheat  3.  wheat  31,  bones  l,  wend  4. 

For  Santander,  in  ballast  1  ;  for  Newfoundland,  iu  ballast  1  ;  for  Jersey,  in  ballast  I; 
for  Cadi?,  ballast  2;  for  Sautona,  in  ballast  4;  for  St.  Martin,  in  ballast  2;  for  St.  Se¬ 
bastian.  with  tish  1  ;  for  Requecada,  in  ballast  2. 

tif  the  43  Brirish  vessels  which  arrived  at  Bilboa  in  I S42,  then*  were  —  from  Great 
Britain,  in  ballast  lb,  with  general  cargoes  S,  earxlienware  1,  tish  2,  tobacco  4,  coke  I.< 

Fn'in  Newfoundland.  with  fish  o  :  from  Jersey,  with  fish  1  ;  from  New-  Carlisle,  with 
fish  1  ;  from  Guayaquil,  with  nvoa  1  :  from  Storuwnv.  with  fish  1. 

Of  the  o.i  British  vessels  which  deqiarted  from  Bilkta  in  1842,  then*  were — for  Great 
Britain,  with  wheat  31,  madders  3,  wool  2.  in  ballast  2,  with  chestnuts  4. 

For  St.  Sebastian,  iu  ballast  1 ,  with  fish  1 . 

For  Requecada.  in  ballast  3  ;  for  Cadit  in  ballast  1. 

For  Newfoundland,  in  ballast  4,  with  biscuit  1. 

For  New  Carlisle*,  in  ball.ist  1  ;  for  Zautc,  in  liallast  1 

St.  Sebastian, — Of  the  10  British  vessels  which  arrived  in  18(1,  then*  were  —  Irom 
Great  Britain,  with  earthenware  2  ;  toluceV  and  einnamon  1.  ballast  5  ;  Billva  in  balla-t 
I  ;  Newfoundland  with  codfish  1. 

Of  the  It*  departures,  there  weic — for  Great  Britain  with  cveoa-shell  2.  wlu-al  an>l 
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1.  wheat  3:  liiiKvu  with  eorthouwtuv  2  ;  UonJeaux.  in  ballast  1  :  Newfoundland 
hi  killist  I. 

Of  the  lt>  UritUh  ) o-v-L  which  arritovl  at  Santander  in  1841.  there  wen*. — front  Great 
Hritain.  with  steam-engine  1.  tobacco  in  ballast  -1  ;  liilbvi,  with  wool  1.  in  kiila-t  2  ; 
Guayaquil,  iww  2  ;  Jersey,  in  ballast  1  ;  Gtiern-ey,  in  killa-t  1  ;  Santona,  wlient  1. 

Of  the  lb  British  \o>sol<  which  dtqvartetl.  then*  were — for  Great  Hritain  with  ami 
madder  1.  lnvl  1.  exse-t.  I  :  wheat  N.  ewt  and  wheat  1  ;  Gibraltar,  in  ballast  1  ;  ladvii, 
in  ballast.  1  ;  Cadiz.  iu  ballast  1  ;  Rt'guessada,  in  kvllaxt  1. 

B.VLK.UUO  IS  LAX  1)8. 

Majorca. — The  climate  of  Majorca  is  mild  and  salubrious  :  the  soil  loam  v, 
and  generally  rich. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  rude  slate.  Corn  crops  fail  in  wet  seasons,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  then  does  not  equal  half  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Corn  is 
imported  annually  from  Catalonia  anti  Valencia.  The  olive  crops  are  the  most 
important,  producing  annually  about  180, IKK)  arrohas.  Strong  retl  anti  white 
wines  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  and  are  often  distilled  into  bran-lv. 
Oranges,  figs,  melons,  carobs.  pumpkins,  anil  eaulifiowers  are  grown.  The 
saffron  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  I-a  Mancha. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  is  hut  little  attended  to.  The  sheep  and  hogs  are  of 
a  large  breed. 

Hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  and' various  birds  abound.  Fish  of  various  kinds 
are  plentiful. 

The  exports  are  chiefly  oil.  wine,  brandy,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  ;  mules 
and  asses;  palm  brushes  and  baskets,  turners’ work,  and  sailors’  hats. 

The  imports  are  wheat,  salt  meat,  sugar,  coffee,  groceries,  woollen  ami  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures,  iron  hard  wan* ,  ike. 

The  capital,  (Palma)  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Population. 
3-1 ,3*1.1  persons. 

Minorca  is  next  in  size.  The  soil  of  this  island  is  generally  sandy  ami 
sterile,  with  very  little  wood.  On  the  brows  of  hills  there  are  fertile  tracts, 
which  produce  good  crops  of  corn  ami  grapes.  Wheat  and  barlev  are  the  grains 
principally  grown ;  but  not  sufiicient  for  two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  the 
jwpulation.  Wines,  both  red  and  white,  are  made  in  comparatively  large  quan¬ 
tities:  about  1)000  arrobas  are  annually  exported.  The  olive  does  not  thrive, 
owing  to  the  ctTeet  of  the  cold  north  winds.  Capers,  which  grow  wild,  are  ex¬ 
ported.  Flax,  hemp,  saflron.  and  cotton,  are  grown  to  a  limited  extent.  Fruits 
ami  vegetables  are  abundant,  but  inferior  to  those  of  Majorca.  The  cheese 
made  resembles  Parmesan.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  mules  abound  ;  wool  is 
exported.  Pees  are  generally  bred,  and  furnish  great  quantities  both  of  honey 
anti  wax.  Game  is  plentiful.  Anchovies  and  other  fish  swarm  along  the  coast. 

Tort  Malum,  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  world,  is  the  chief  place  of  trade. 
The  exports  arc  w  ine,  wool,  cheese,  capers,  honey,  and  wax,  to  Spain,  .Marseilles 


lo')G 


spun. 


Ucnoa,  Leghorn,  I'xc.  The  imports  arc  wheat,  oil,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  timber,  tobacco,  ike.,  chiefly  front  Spain,  France,  and  Italy. 

Minorca  was  occupied  by  the  British  during  a  great  part  of  the  last  century. 
There  was  at  that  time  some  enterprise  and  activity  diffused  among  the  people. 
Since  its  cesshm  to  Spain,  both  industry  and  trade  have  declined.  Accounts 
are  kept  in  Spanish  money.  Iviza,  or  Ivica,  is  27  miles  long,  and  15  broad. 
Hilly,  woody,  and  fertile.  Produces  olives,  tigs,  wines,  corn,  hemp,  and  flax: 
exports  sea  salt  and  .some  wool  ;  flsh  is  plentiful.  The  inhabitants  are  ignorant, 
indolent,  and  poor. 

CANARY  ISL\M»s. 

We  have  in  the  previous  pages  given  a  statement  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  a. id  these  islands,  and  we  have  very  little  that  bears  upon  their 
commerce  to  add.  The  area  of  Tenerifle,  Canary,  Palma,  Lanzarote,  lioinera, 
Fuertcventum.  Hierro,  (irnciosa,  Allegranza,  is  estimated  at  about  3100  Knglish 
square  miles  ;  the  population  at  about  230,000  inhabitants.  These  mountainous 
islands  ate  of  volcanic  formation,  and  present  rocks,  gorges,  mountains,  and 
valleys.  Where  there  is  anv  water  or.  humidity  the  soil  is  fertile;  and  its  annual 
produce  is  estimated  as  follows;  viz.,  wheat,  maize, barley,  millet,  and  rye,  about 
150, (XX)  British  imperial  quarters:  barilla,  3<X>,000  quintals;  wine,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  product,  fiotn  50,000  to  54,000  pipes.  Potatoes,  about  500,000  (?)  barrels. 
Besides  these  articles,  fruits  and  various  vegetables  are  grown.  The  sugar  cane, 
also,  grows,  but  it  is  not  cultivated.  Brandy  is  imported  to  strengthen  the 
wines.  The  other  imports  are  various  manufactures,  leather,  iron,  &c.  The 
exports  are  wines,  barilla,  silk,  brandy,  some  grain  and  honey  occasionally, 
orchilla.  and  moss,  cochineal,  /xc.  Santa  Cruz  in  Tenerifle,  Palma  in 
Canary,  lanzarote,  and  Ortova,  are  the  principal  ports. 

The  Spanish  laws  arc  those  of  the  Canaries,  and  the  whole  property  is  held 
under  strict  entail,  by  a  few  grandees,  and  by  the  monasteries  and  convents. 
Ignorance  and  bigotry  prevail. 

Under  almost  every  other  government  but  that  of  Spain,  these  islands  would 
be  of  great  productive  and  commercial  importance. 

NAVIGATION  AND  THADK  OK  1  11 K  POMS  OK  I  UK  CANAIUI  S,  IN  18-12 

Santa  Cur/,. — British  arrivals,  18  vessels,  2310  tons;  value  of  cargoes 
imported  3035/.;  of  cargoes  exported  by  tlicnv  1 1,-iO  I /.  Spanish  arrivals,  08 
vessels,  tons  7230;  American  vessels  7,  tons  /*)<>’) ;  French  vessels  5,  tons  830  ; 
Sardinian  vessels  3,  tons  305  ;  Portuguese  vessels  2,  tons  251 ;  Danish  vessels  2, 
tons  15'J;  Hamburgueze  vessels  2,  tons  231  ;  Dutch  vessels  1,  tons  50 ;  Bremen 
vessels  1,  tons  131 ;  Monte  Yidean  vessels  1,  tons  218  ;  imperial  vessels  1.  tons 
2-18.  Total  vessels,  111  ;  tons,  1  1,103. 
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At  Pain: a  only  1  British  vessel  arrived  to  take  in  water :  S  Spanish  vessels 
arrived  with  goods  from  London,  and  7  from  other  parts,  and  7  vessels  belonging 
to  other  foreign  states.  At  Port  Ortova  \essois  arrived;  of  which  7  were 
British,  5  American,  13  Spanish,  -  Hamburg,  and  1  French.  At  Larnwrote 
1  British  and  3  American  vessels  arrived. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  chiefly  of  Spanish  origin,  are.  when  they 
emigrate  to  the  Philippines  or  elsewhere,  an  adventurous  race.  Naturally  they 
may  be  trained  to  industry  and  activitv.  But  under  a  smothering  government 
and  the  tenure  of  property  in  the  Canaries,  thev  sink  into  sloth,  and  are  kept  in 
superstitious  ignorance  by  the  church,  as  well  as  hv  the  feudal  lords.  The 
fishermen,  alone,  seem  to  he  those  who  have  anv  spirit  or  activity  among  the 
resident  inhabitants. 


CHAl’TF.  U  \1. 

sI'AMSH  COLON  1  I  s 

Spain,  notwithstanding  the  revolt  and  independence  of  her  va<t  possessions 
on  the  continent  of  North  and  South  America,  still  possesses  fertile  and  magni¬ 
ficent  insular  colonies  in  the  western  and  als  •  in  the  ease  rn  hemisphere 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  not  oak  the  aboriginal  -aces,  hut  for  all  those 
who  were  transplanted  to  replace  the  labour,  which' was  cc-no 7f/;vr/,  until  their 
extirpation,  from  the  former,  the  Spanish  diameter  exhibits  a  spirit  and  prac¬ 
tice  ot  barbarity,  avarice,  and  legislative  fallacy,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  other  ancient  or  modern  nation.  We  do  not.  however,  exculpate  other 
powers  from  the  crimes  of  injustice  and  cruelty  towards  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  they  discovered  or  subdued,  or  towards  the  unfortunate  African  race. 
The  Knglish  and  the  Dutch  were  nearly  as  unjust  as  the  Spaniards  •  and  as  slave 
masters  fully  as  cruel.  The  Portuguese  are  desoril>ed  as  kinder  to  their  slaves 
than  other  Kuropeans;  but  we  consider  that  the  French,  especially  i:i  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  have  generally  acted  with  greater  kindness  to  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  and  with  less  cruelty  to' their  slaves  than  anv  other  colonizing  or  slave- 
holding  people. 

The  Spaniards  colonized  St.  Domingo  before  they  attempted  to  settle  in 
Cuba. 

The  latter,  which  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  strait,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  in  1  I  fig.  In  i;>l  I,  a  cacique  named  Uatuev,  who  escaped  from  Spanish 
tyranny  in  St.  Domingo,  became  a  chief  in  Cuba.  On  the  latter  being  invaded 
hv  Diego  dc  Velasquez,  the  cacique  persuaded  his  people  to  throw  all  their  gold 
vol.  it.  G  r 
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into  tlio  depths  of  the  sea,  as  gold  was  the  god  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  soon  subdued  the  Indians;  the  cacique  was  fastened  to  the  stake  as  a 
heretic  :  a  priest  endeavoured  to  convert  him,  and  to  hold  out  to  him  that  he 
would  then  go  to  paradise.  “  Are  there  any  Spaniards  there  !"  asked  Hatuev. — 
“There  are,"  replied  the  priest;  “but  none  except  good  Spaniards." — “The 
best  are  too  bail  for  me  ever  to  be  in  their  company,  and  1  won't  go  to  any  place 
where  I  can  possibly  meet  them.  Speak  not  to  me  of  your  religion,  which  allows 
you  to  he  so  cruel  and  unjust ;  leave  me  to  die  in  mine.'’  llatucy  was  accord¬ 
ingly  burnt,  the  Christian  name  was  dishonoured,  but  Velasquez,  ceased  to  have 
any  formidable  enenn — the  other  caciques  were  submissive,  and  the  natives 
subjected  to  slavery  in  the  mines,  were  in  a  few  years  exterminated.  Scarcely 
a  Spanish  life  was  lost  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba.  - 

“This,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,’’  remarks  Uavnal,  “served  as 
the  entrepot  of  a  great  trade.  It  is  regarded  as  tiie  tmii.'e.vuril  of  the  New 
World,  and  it  has  important  productions.  Under  these  aspects  it  merits  serious 
attention. 

“  Cotton  is  the  production  which  may  be  naturally  increased  with  profit  in  this 
island.  At  the  time  of  its  conquest  it  was  verv  generally  grown  ;  now  it  has 
become  so  rare,  that  lor  years  none  of  it  has  been  exported. 

“  Although  the  Spaniard  has  an  aversion,  almost  insurmountable,  to  imitate 
others,  he  lias  adopted  in  Cuba  the  culture  of  coffee :  but  in  transplanting  this 
production  from  foreign  colonies,  he  did  not  imitate  the  activity  which  renders 
it  valuable. 

"  sugar,  the  most  important  production  of  the  West  Indies,  would  alone  sufhec 
to  extend  prosperity  to  Cuba  ;  but  the  Spaniards  have  only  a  small  number  of 
plantations,  where  their  best  canes  yield  only  a  small  quantity  of  inferior  sugar. 

“  Spain  possesses  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  part  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  In  active  hands  their  islands  would  become  the  source  of  riches  without 
limits  ;  in  their  present  state  they  are  frightful  solitudes. 

“  It  would  he  calumniating  the  Spaniards  to  believe  them  incapable,  by  charac¬ 
ter,  of  laborious  and  painful  industry.  If  we  consider  the  excessive  fatigues  which 
are  so  patiently  endured  by  those  of  this  nation  who  follow  the  contraband  trade, 
it  is  evident  they  endure  much  greater  hardship  and  fatigue  than  is  experienced 
in  rural  industry.  If  the  Spaniards  neglect  to  enrich  themselves  by  labour  it  is 
the  fault  of  their  government."  .Such  was  the  state  of  Cuba  about  sixty  years  ago. 

The  trade  of  Culm,  and  the  other  Spanish  possessions,  was  subjected  to 
monopolies  and  every  vexatious  restriction  by  the  government  of  Spain.  During 
the  present  century  monopolies,  generally  speaking,  have  ceased  in  Cuba  and 
l’orto  Uico  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  have  managed  to  secure  for  their 
trade  greater  freedom  than  lias  ever  been  practised  in  Spam.  The  growth  of 
sugar  and  coll'ee,  produced  by  slave-labour,  lias  greatly  increased.  The  slave- 
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trade.  in  despite  of  treaties,  is  still  extensively  carried  on  :  and  although  England 
consumes  none  of  the  sugar  which  their  labour  is  made  to  produce, — all  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  and  all  America,  afford  markets  for  the  sugar  as  well  as  the  coffee 
of  Cuba  anti  Porto  Uico. 

Sugar,  which  was  introduced  from  the  Eas'  into  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  after¬ 
wards  into  Madeira,  was,  from  the  latter  transplanted  into  the  West  India  Islands, 
soon  became  the  most  important  crops  ;  ami  which,  with  coffee  and  cotton, 
have  constituted  their  most  valuable  exports. 

The  colonies  now  possessed  by  Spain,  are  the  Canaries,  already  noticed  ;  the 
small  factory  establishment  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  comprising  only  about  -><> 
square  miles,  with  about  -HNX)  inhabitants  ;  and  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  the  Philippines,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago 
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Ci'BA  is  situated  between  the  latitude  of  ll>  jo  N.,  and  .3'  13  X.,  and 
between  the  meridians  of  7-1°  S'  W.,  and  Sp  5s  W.  longitude.  Its  extreme 
length,  following  the  centre,  is  calculated  by  some  at  SOU  miles,  by  others,  at  not 
700  miles.  Its  breadth,  varies  from  ‘30  to  130  miles.  The  area  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  island  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  he  301 3  square  leagues,  or  33.533  geogra¬ 
phical  square  miles.  Mr.  Turnbull’s  calculation  is  31,10*  square  miles  ;  that  of 
its  dependencies ;  viz.,  the  Isle  of  Pines,  805;  Turignano,  3S ;  Romano,  173; 
Guajaba,  15;  Coco,  3S  ;  Cruz,  51* ;  Parcdon  Grande,  11  :  ’  Ilarril,  13;  De- 
Puerto,  9;  Eusenachos,  19;  Frances,  11:  Largo  and  other  minor  isles,  90.  Total 
32,807  square  miles.  If  the  latter  is  calculated  as  English  statute  miles  there 
is  a  great  descrepnnev  between  the  two  estimates.  We  incline  to  the  correctness 
of  Humboldt,  as  calculated  in  marine  leagues,  of  3<'  to  the  degree. 

The  coasts  of  Cuba  are  generally  surrounded  with  reefs  anil  shallows,  within 
which  are  low  sandy  beaches  in  many  parts,  or  more  generally  a  slip  of  very  low¬ 
land,  frequently  overflowed  by  the  sea,  and  nearly  always  wet  and  heathy.  The 
lagoons,  within  the  beaches  and  sands,  yield  a  good  deal  of  sea-salt.  There 
are,  however,  many  excellent  harbours. 

A  cordillera  of  calcareous  mountains  extends  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other.  Its  soil  is  generally  fertile,  except  where  the  limestone  rocks  pro¬ 
trude  over  the  surface.  The  forests  of  Cuba  arc  still  of  great  extent.  Ma¬ 
hogany,  and  other  useful  woods,  are  among  the  large  indigenous  trees.  Palm- 
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trees  ami  plantains  arv  abundant.  Maize  is  indigenous.  Only  one  small 
animal,  the  llutia.  lias  ever  been  known  as  indigenous.  As  to  its  mineralogy, 
its  copper  mines  are  by  far  the  most  valuable.  Coal,  which  is  highly  bitumi¬ 
nous,  follows  next.  Asphaltum,  marble,  and  jasper  abound.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  were  ever  any  gold  or  silver  mines  worked  in  this  island.  That 
found  among  the  natives,  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  collected  by  washing  the 
sands,  and  accumulated  during  ages  by  them. 

In  agriculture,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Cuba,  aided  by  slave  labour,  have  made  great  progress  since  the  year 
1809.  when  the  trade  of  this  island  was  emancipated  from  the  restriction  of 
trading  to  no  foreign  country  whatever.  The  administration  of  Cuba  has,  since 
that  period,  published,  with  apparently  great  care,  official  returns  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  agriculture,  revenue,  ami  trade  of  the  colony.  These  returns,  made  under 
the  direction  of  Don  Kama  de  8agra,  were  commenced  during  the  administra¬ 
tions  of  the  Captain-general  Don  Francis  Denis  Vivos,  and  of  the  Supcrin- 
tendant-gcneral  Condo  dc  Villanueva,  We  have  from  these  returns  formed 
the  condensed  tables  which  follow. 

of  Cului. — The  census  of  17/5.  gave  a  population  of  170,370; 
that  of  171*1  gave  272,  I -It* ;  that  of  lS17gave  531,91)$;  and  that  of  1S27  gave 
70 1 ,-t S 7  inhabitants ;  \iz..  whites,  1(1$, 033  males  and  142,39$  females.  Total 
whites.  .111,051  Free  coloured  and  negroes,  51,962  males,  5-1,532  females  ; 
slaves,  l  $3,290  ...-i.es.  10.1,652  females. 


StaTi.m i;.nt  of  the  White,  ami  Free,  and  $la\e  Coloured  Population,  in  each  of  the 
Departments  of  the  I-land  of  Cuba,  in  the  Year  1S-41 


Of  the  free  coloured  43,65b  were  males,  44,396  females.  Of  the  free  negtoes 
32,14.5  were  males.  32,739  females.  Of  the  slave  coloured  586$  were  males, - 
5106  females.  Of  the  slave  negroes  275, 3S2  were  males,  and  only  150,139 
females.  Total  free  population  57  1,129.  Total  slaves,  436,495.  Excess  of  free 
over  slave  population,  134,634. 

There  is  a  garrison  of  several  battalions,  and  a  small  marine  force. 

AgricuRimii  Returns. — 111  1  vio.  of  the  468.523  caballerias  of  35  English 
acres  of  luml.  which  compose  the  whole  territory.  38,276  were  under  sugar,  coffee, 
tobacco,  garden,  and  fruit  cultivation,  and  97-54  in  grazing-grounds,  and  in 
unfilled  woods  belonging  to  sugar  and  coffee  estates 
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>r  garden  ami  fruit,  cukivni 
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Total  iirns  .  .  1,224,832 

It  appears  that  there  were  an  area  of  430.21/  cahalierias,  or  13, 707,004  acres 
uncultivated  in  the  whole  island  ;  some  parts  of  which  were  appropriated  to  rearing 
and  fattening  animals,  others  to  settlements  or  towns,  and  the  remainder  oc¬ 
cupied  by  mountains,  roads,  coasts,  rivers,  and  lakes  ;  but  the  greater  p.,.1  were 
absolute  wilds.  The  value  of  lands  vested  as  private  real  property  has  been 
estimated  as  follows : 

32,837  caballorias  in  grazing  grounds,  for  larger  ami  for 
smaller  cattle,  and  attached  to  Mah's  and  C'crrales,  at  100 
dollars  . . 3,283,7<X) 

10.732  ditto  in  gnuing-gnuim!?.  attached  to  estates,  with 

enclosures,  at  1000  dollars  ......  10.032, OCX) 

13,300  ditto  in  sugar  estates,  at  1300  dollars  .  .  .  .  22,930.(XX) 

0,2(X)  ditto  cotTec  estates  ■-.....  13, 800, (XX) 

20.732  ditto  in  smaller  cultivation,  provisions,  Ac  .  at  2000 

dollars  .  . 4  ui;  i.ooo 

2.778  ditto  in  tobacco,  at  700  dollars  .  .  .  .  1,911,000 


Total  value 
Those  under  cocoa  or  < 


of  lands  in  1830  .  .  .  .  .  9 

itton,  are  stipjioscd  to  bo  included  in  the  abov 
labour,  and  other  utensils  of  <  mu 


2S.S33.tXX) 

20,000,(XX! 

2.7S9.400 


On  the  wild  pastures  ...... 

On  pasture  or  grazing  attached  to  estates 
On  sugar  estates  .....  .  . 

On  coffee  estates  ....  .  . 

On  smaller  cultivation  ...... 

Ou  tobacco  plantations  ..... 

Total  value  of  buildings,  utendls,  Ike.,  1S30 
The  value  of  the  different  products  of  cultivation  wore  va! 

Sugar-canes  in  the  ground  ..... 

Coffee- trees . 

Fruit-trees,  vegetables,  Ac.,  of  smaller  estates 
Tile  same  on  the  larger  estates  .... 

Ti'bacco  plants  ...... 

Total  value  of  plauts  in  1S30  .  ...  S3.S30, 197  di 

dollars. 

imported  in  1830  wa»  .  .  .  133,3(53 

exported.  was  eotisumed  on  the  island  1.553,t>30 
The  charcoal  consumed  has  been  valued  at .  2, 107,300 

Total  annual  value  of  produce  "f  tlie  w.mds  3> ! s.  193  d< 


53,(503,830  dollars. 

■Hows:  viz., 
dollars. 

(5,(X58,8  7  7 
32,300.(XX) 

11, 4(54, (XX) 
3,47(5,7tX) 

3  4  0.(520 


iUG'2  > i ’ A M > 1 1  an.nMi.\ 

The  minimum  value  oi’  the  forests  of  the  inland  of  (.'ulei 
c.pial  to  l<tO.(->24.<XX)  dollars. 

was  .'.timatid  in  Is.'.O  to  !>e 

Value  of  slaves  in  1630;  viz.. 

r>  .  .  30,(XX),(XX1 

lOO.OOOf  slaves  in  -apar  and  eolTee  estates,  at  300  dolla 

a  1  .Odd  ditto  in  smaller  cultivation  . 

9.366.300 

7,927  ditto  in  tobacco  ..... 

.  .  2,378,100 

Total  value  of  13^.992  -’av<-~.  sup|v»vd  useful,  at  300  dollars.  1 1 .7  i  t, <300  dollars. 

The  others  beiup  old  or  stip|»vsc*l  of  little  or  no  value. 
Value  of  live  stock  ;  viz.. 

dollars. 

1.036.732  Uvves  and  3:13.3:^.  hops  ovistim;  in  the  « 

p-azinp  pounds  ...... 

.  21.2S2.077 

140,339  nven  tor  laUutr  ami  hauling 

.  .  7.026,930 

prn  ate 

-ioparato  Irom  .... 

R.3  18.630 

9,642  nudes  and  as>*-..  deduetinp  1(1.000  which  nuv  l» 

l'  iound 

in  other  occupations  ...... 

.  .  772.360 

46.962  ‘hoop,  pouts.  Ac.  .  .  . 

lsT.sjs 

l.tXXl.lXXl  domestic  brevdinp  birds 

.  .  I.(XXMKX) 

Total  value  of  animaLs  .... 

.  -  .  39,6 1 7, 883  dollars. 

UKCAIMTII.AIIOV. 

dollars. 

94.396,300 

I’laut*.  iucludinp  the  forest*  .... 

-  .  276.77 1. 307 

lhiiidings.  enpiucs.  an<l  utensils  . 

33.603,630 

Slaves  ........ 

.  .  41,7*16.(300 

Animal*  ........ 

39.618.683 

Representative  value  of  apiculture 

.  3(1$,  1S9, 332  dollars. 

Representative  value  of  the  capital  invested  . 

.  .  317,261, S32  dollars. 

VAH'K  OK  AOItlt.'l’I.Tl'KAL  PRODt'Cl  IONS. 

dnll.irs. 

6,091.637  arrohas  of  supar,  white  and  brown  . 

.  8,691.837 

Si. odd  of  inferior  do. 

.  .  40.772 

33,  103  hopsheatls  <if  molasses 

.  262,932 

2,6*3,326  arrabas  of  roli'ee 

.  .  4.323.292  . 

23.606  ..  of  etvoa  .... 

7  (.690 

36,  112  ..  of  cotton 

.  .  1 23,000 

dOO.IHXA  „  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf  . 

667,240 

/HJO.VIT  ..  of  riiv  .... 

.  .  434.230 

163,639  of  l>eans,  |x\is,  pirlie,  onions 

.  237,260 

1  ,(>  1 7 .'stK»  lanepv*  (  nearlv  a  barrel)  ■  f  maize 

.  .  4,S53.4  IS 

4,031.213  horseloads  of  vepctubl.-s  and  fruits  . 

1 1.173.712 

2.793.308  of  pa^'S . 

.  ..  3.3S6.646 

36,333  horseloads  of  easada 

.  146,144 

2,107,300  baps  of  charcoal  .  .  . 

.  .  2,107,300 

woods,  or  product*  of  the  woods 

.  1.74  U  93 

Total  v  aluc  of  vegetable  pnxiuctious  .  .  40,639,871  dollars. 


i-.rutt.ttiu:  of  ci  n.v. 
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ISO/gsO  booM'v  d.iuchtore  1 

equal  number  of  hides 
2(59.211  pigs 

(iO.lVK)  cubes,  volt'  of  all  kinds 
30.1W  animal'  giving  wool 
1.933.120  demotic  birds  . 

29.932  thnu-.uul'  of  eggs.  • 
392. SOO  jar-  of  milk 
(>3,1(50  arrobas  of  virgin  »a\ 
7(i.40i  of  hoiivv 


dollars. 

.  3.(50.).  7 SO 
.  1S0.2S}) 

.  1,3415.033 
.  1,200.000 
120.000 
.  97(5.3(50 

.  1 .0(50,  *00 
.  290.4<X1 

1  so.  jso 


Total  value  of  animal  produt 


0  023.11(5  ilollar'. 


Vegetable  production*  .  10,(539. ‘w  I 

Animal  do.  .  .  .  „  .  9.023.1](5 


Total  gross  produce  of  agriculture  .  .  49.tk52.9S7  dollars. 


KST1.MATI  l>  NUT  UKNT 


RIITI.TURAI,  AND  Itt’KU.  1NIHSIH 
doli-os. 

of  the  primitive  gnuingygrouiids  .  .  2.92S,  (03 

of  the  graring-grounds  of  estate^  .  2,1(59.1(51 

of  sugar  estates  .  .  .  .  4,199.0(3 

of  eotfoo  estates  ....  1.297.373 

of  smaller  cultivation  .  .  11.8(51.991 

ol  tobacco  .  ...  .  372,(53 1 


Total  net  product  .  22,909,(522  ilollar'. 


(iKNKKAL  RFC  A  I’ll  l  LAI  ION. 

Representative  value  of  the  agriculture  of  Culm-  .  309,  IS’1.332 
of  cop iul  invested  .  .  317.20I.S32 

of  gina  jiri'lm  t'  .  •  •  19.(5(52,997 

of  not  ront>  ....  22,s()S.(522 


•t'101.()37's00 
<i3. 490.393 
9,932.397 
1.0(51,72  1 


1.  Grazing-grounds  n|  all  kind-,  eo«t 

2.  Sugar  estates 

3.  ('otfoi  c-tates  .... 

4.  Vegetable  anil  fiuit  plantation- 
3.  Tobacco  plantation-  . 


dollar.. 

(.14!).  (17  produce 


dollars. 
3.0.51. S33 
S.st52.0S7 


3.031.S33 


\Vc  have  no  accounts  of  the  present  extent  of  cultivation  in  Cuba  ;  but  by 
comparing  the 'value  of  exportable  province  of  1S30  with  that  of  IS  12,  and  hy 
various  estimates,  we  consider  it  probable  that  the  lands  under  sugar,  codec, 
tobacco,  and  gardens,  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  51,0<X)  caballerias,  or  1,~2S,<XX) 


If  we  compare  this  extent  with  the  remaining  vast  area  of  the  fertile  soils  of 
Cubit,  which  are  still  uncultivated,  and  the  produce  which  the  whole  island  at 
present  yields,  it  can  seared v  he  an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  Kurope  might 
draw  as  much  codec  and  sugar  from  Cuba  alone  as  the  quantity  at  present  con- 
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Mimed.  Hut  the  process  of  reclaiming  the  forests  and  waste  lands  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  slow,  even  by  slave  labour  :  for  that  labour  must  not  only  be  hereafter 
more  limited,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  returns  of  free  labour  in  Porto  Rico, 
and  from  the  Prize  Essay  lately  approved  of  in  Jamaica,  that  free  labour  is 
cheaper  than  slave  labour. 

In  17<IO,  the  produce  of  codec  and  sugar  together,  in  Cuba,  only  amounted 
to  about  5, 000, 000  lbs.  Forty  years  afterwards  the  produce  of  both  increased  to 
above.  40.000.000  lbs.  In  1820,  the  exports  increased  to  above  100,000.000  lbs. ; 
and  since  that  period  the  increase  will  appear  by  referring  to  the  tables  of 
the  trade  of  Cuba,  which  follow.  In  1SOO,  there  were,  according  to  Don  Sagra, 
but  SO  coffee  farms  and  plantations;  in  1S17,  they  increased  to  /  SO;  in  1827,  to 
206/,  at  present  it  is  estimated  to  above  3000.  Tobacco  is  indigenous,  ami  the 
best  quality  is  grown,  but  it  is  said  not  to  be  profitable  to  the  planter.  In  1S26, 
the  exports  of  cigars  amounted  to  197,194  lbs.  ;  in  1  S3 7,  to  792, 43S  lbs.  The 
culture  of  cotton  and  indigo  is  on  the  decline.  Maize,  rice,  and  plantains  arc 
abundantly  grown,  also  potatoes  and  some  wheat.  Mr.  Turnbull  says,  that 
burning  the  wood  on  the  ground  to  be  cleared  deteriorates  the  soil:  in  North 
America,  and  even  in  Old  Spain,  it  is  burned  to  fertilize  the  soil.  There  is  one 
railroad  constructed  ;  the  common  roads  are  very  bad. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Cf  ATOMS’  Dl'TIKS  ANI)  Rl-Gl'LATiONS  OK  Cl'HA. 

The  customs  aiid  fiscal  system  of  Cuba  has  been  greatly  improved  since  1809. 
Differential  duties  on  cargoes  in  Spanish  and  in  foreign  ships  are  however  main¬ 
tained. 

IMPORT  DOTIES. 

The  rate  of  duty  charged  on  tho  importation  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactures,  in 
foreign  bottoms,  arc  24}  and  30}  percent  on  valuations  attached  to  each  article  in  the 
tariff,  excepting  tlour,  hogs,  and  turn'd  cordage,  which  mv  a  fixed  dutv';  atul  ns  a  general 
rule,  although  then'  an*  a  few  exceptions,  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  in  Spanish 
Uittoms.  from  a  foreign  port,  jiay  1 7 £  ami  21},  and  Spanish  produce  and  manufactures 
in  foreign  bottoms,  from  a  Spanish  ]w>rt,  pay  the  <31110 ;  and  foreign  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures  in  Spanish  bottoms,  direct  from  the  1‘enin-ul.i.  pay  13}  and  16}  |rt  cent. 

Spanish  produce  and  manufactures  (except  tlour,  which  pays  1  Ox.  sterling  per  barrel), 
imported  in  Spanish  liottoms,  direct  from  the  Peninsula,  pay  6}  per  cent  cn  the  x'ahiatiou 
in  the  tariff,  hut  after  having  touched  in  any  foreign  port,  they  pay  duty  as  if  shipp'd  from 
that  port. 

EXPORT  Dl'TlES. 

The  produce  of  Cuba  pays  cxpoit  duty  at  the  following  rates : 

Foreign  flag,  for  anv  port,  6}  per  cent  iqion  the  vuluation  of  tariff. 

Spanish  flag,  for  a  foreign  port,  -t }  |ht  cent  ditto. 

Spanish  flag,  fora  Sp&uish  port,  2}  |>er  cent  ditto. 

Except  leaf  tobacco,  which  pays  1 2},  6},  and  2}  |rt  cent,  according  to  the  Hag  and 
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destination;  and  clayed  sugar,  which  pays  Is.  hr.  sterling  per  1 0t>  11k.  in  foreign  lion,, ms. 
and  1 1  ^d.  sterling  iu  Spanish  bottoms;  whil-t  rum,  tatiiu  -wine,  horse-,  mules  honied 
cattle,  cigars  and  molasses  pay  the  same  duty  in  all  cases. 

On  the  total  amount  of  aft  duties  an  additional  l  percent  i<  levied,  under  the  denomi¬ 
nation  of  "deuebo  do  borlatuta.’*  mid  of  late  years  an  additional  imp>st  of  one— ennth  of 
the  amount  of  duties  lias  lieen  added,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  except  ™  the 
import  of  Spanish  Hour  aud  the  exjxirt  of  sugar,  coffiv.  molasses,  leaf  tolwcco,  and  cigars, 
which  have  had  a  fixed  additional  dutv  inip<s,-d. 

Foreign  flour  remains  untouched,  the  old  dutv  amounting  nearlv  to  a  prohibition. 

Ou  all  bottled  liquors  there  is  a  deduction  made  of  o  |>er  cent  on  the  duties,  as  a  owi- 
|>etisatioii  for  breakage;  and  on  earthenware  and  glass  t;  jier  cent  for  the  same  cau-e. 

On  jerked  beef,  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazils,  I  1  jvr  cent ;  from  the  Cnited  States 
and  Campeachy  6  per  cent  is  allowed  for  waste  ami  damage. 

Tliere  is  also  a  small  impost  on  im[»orted  liquors,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  “  casa  de 
lienificencia”  of  the  Ilavanna,  at  the  rate  of  'Jf.  sterling  p'r  pi|v.  |>.  p'r  cask  or  hog-hiad, 
ti/f.  jier  demijohn,  aud  tkf.  per  dozen  Imttles. 

Coffee  jays  an  additional  municipal  duty  of  about  1-W.  sterling  p-r  l(K)|hs. 

Gold  aud  silx-er,  of  the  projier  standard.  when  jirojvrlv  manifested  and  reported.  may 
lie  imparted  free  of  duty,  otherwise  d  ]*>r  cent,  is  levied.  Gold  pay*  an  export  duty  of  1J 
jx>r  eeut,  and  silver  one  of  2).  hut  tint  dutv  is  generally  loaded,  although  at  the  risk  of 
seixurx*  both  of  specie  and  vessel. 

Foreign  agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  in  foreign  bottoms,  pav  2IJ  jkt  eeul 
ad  valorem  ;  but  steam-engines  for  the  use  of  the  mines,  ploughs,  stallion-,  mare-,  rice- 
mills,  aud  all  implements  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  may  be  imputed  free  of  duty. 

Cotton,  green  fruits,  tobacx*o  stems,  syrup,  and  lime-juice  are  expirted  duty  tree. 

•Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco  iti  leaf,  ami  cigars,  air-guns,  daggers,  pvket-phto!-,  knives 
with  points,  and  obscene  prints,  are  not  allowed  to  tie  imported ;  and  (looks  and  printed 
jiajiers  generally  are  subject  to  the  insjiection  of  a  censor  liefore  leaving  the  custom-lion-c. 

Gunpowder  and  muskets  are  the  only  gvxl-  allowisl  to  lx»  depisitevi  at  St.  Jago  de 
Cuba,  and  as  the  slave-trade  falls  off  so  does  the  dcjiosit  of  those  articles.  The  Ilavanna  is 
the  only  general  ivort  of  deposit  in  the  island. 

Merchandize  having  jvaid  duty  inwards  pays  none  on  oxpirtation. 

Fiery  master  of  a  vessel  entering  the  pirt  is  obliged  to  |>resent  two  manifests  of  his 
cargo  and  stores  ;  one  to  the  boarding-offievrs  of  the  customs,  and  another  at  the  time  of 
making  the  entry  and  taking  the  natlis,  twentv-four  hours  after  arrival,  with  permission  to 
make  any  necessary  eotrectious  within  the  twelve  working  hours  :  and  every  consignee  ii 
bound  to  deliver  a  detailed  invoice  of  each  cargi  to  his,  her.  or  their  consignment,  witbiu 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  vessel  entering  the  pwt,  ami  houvv  p-nahies  are  incurred  lrom 
mere  ou;i.-<iou  or  want  of  accuracy. 

The  total  amount  of  duties  jmid  upm  tile  leailitig  articles  of  imjtort  and  export  in 
foreign  bottoms, are  shown  in  the  following  table,  reduced  to  British  money. 

nerv  ox  i.ui*oitr.s. 


lut'iG 


S  PA  M>il  OOI,OM1>’. 


hitv  >j.\  tXPORrs. 


Tin*  tonnage  ilut  v  ini  Spanish  v  i-s-el'  i»  5  rials,  or  2s.  (*/.  Sti  rling  per  register  ton. 

On  io.m  '.s  arriving  in  di-trvss  or  in  ballast,  or  departing  empty.  uo  ilutv  is  levied. 

Fn-ide  the  tonnage  ilntv.  every  foreign  sipiare-riggetl  ve-sel  entering  vv  i:i,  cargo  and 
loading  Ikto.  incurs  aUnit  IT/,  sterling  expenses,  with  5£  dollars  or  l/.'2.t.  stoiling  for 
•  achdiv  .svupti  d  in  di-charging.  Foreign  fore  and  aft  vessels,  [layabout  d/.  sterling’ 
les-  pir;  ihaigv".  Span  -h  u-vei'  incur  nearlv  the  same  amount  of  charges. 

[.mu  vessel  is  rvipiircd  to  bring  a  bill  of  health,  certified  bv  the  Hrittsh  consul  at  the 
js.rt  .if  her  liepartuie,  or  at  that  neuivst  to  the  .'ante,  and  waul  of  attention  to  this  rule 

The  ton  t»  composed  of  20  ipiintals. 

The  gallon  in  il-c  here  is  eiptal  to  that  of  the  Knglish  old  measuro. 

’1  he  dollar  is  north  almiit  |i.  sterling:  the  previous  caleulnlions  aie  at  that  rate. 

The  S.  v  idian  pi«eta.  worth  one-lifth  part  of  a  milled  dollar,  is  the  coin  ehietlv  in 
•circulation  in  tiii-  [mrt  of  the  island  :  it  was  permitted  to  l>e  int jsortesl  up  to  the  vear  IS3I, 
at  ti.e  late  of  four  pi'Ctas  to  the  dollar,  and  cnuscipiently  has  driven  almost  everv  other 
com  U  vuud  its  aliipiot  putts  out  of  circulation.  The  Spanish  pwernment,  however,  at 
length  aware  that  smuggling  transactions  in  the-e  pi<ctas  were  carried  ou  to  a  great  extent, 
Live  hitolv  i'.iii'd  an  o:der  reducing  them  to  their  proper  value,  and  [taviug  the  holders 
tin-  dilhume  of  g’O  [>er  cent  in  coupons  to  be  redeemed  hereafter  at  the  will  of  the  au- 


-  Tojvvu.t:  unis  am'  roll i  uiaki.ks. 

Toiui  tge  ilut  v  on  Spanish  vessels  621  rents  ;  and  on  foreign  vessels  S  dlrs.  50  ets.  per 

In  the  [sut  of  llavauna  an  additional  dutv  is  exacted  of  21j[  cents  per  ton  on  all 
ves  els,  national  or  I'oieign.  for  the  support  of  the  dredging  machine  (  punt  ou). 

‘I  he  wharf  dues  in  liavanna  are  on  Spanish  vessels,  75  rents  per  day  ;  other  nations 
1  dir.  .TO  ets.  per  day  lor  each  100  tons  of  their  register  measurement. 

Lighthouse  dues,  officers  fees,  \e. ,  are  not  estimated,  there  being  no  official  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  depart ment  with  regard  to  them,  except  for  the  ]>ort  of  Barucoa.  The  port 
charges  ililler  in  the  various  ports:  those  of  Harncoa  are: — tonnage  dutv,  Idlr.  50  ets. 
per  ton:  anchorage.  12  dlrs  ;  free  pass  at  the  fort,  ddlrs.  ;  lieHTth  officer's  fee  for  boarding 
ve-sels  ''dlrs  :  custom-house  interpreter,  5  dlrs.  ;  officer's  fee  t<’  remain  ou  board  to  seal 
and  unseal  while  discharging.  5  dlrs.  :  inspecting  vessel  s  register,  tj  dlrs.  ;  clearance  S 
dollar-. 

Ihe  i  ollivtion  of  the  duties  is  made  in  a  verv  simple  maimer.  The  island  of  Cuba 
is  dividcvl  Into  customs*  intendancies,  of  which  Mavnmm  is  the  principal.' 

The  intendancy  i«  organized  into  seven  branches  ;  viz.,  the  intendnnt,  the  sujierior 
council  of  the  hacienda,  tin  tribunal  of  accounts,  the  accountant-general,  the  treasurer- 
gem-r.il.  the  administiation  >f  the  customs,  and  the  administration  of  the  internal  reve¬ 
nue.  The  administration  >f  the  customs  is  comprised  of  the  administrator  or  collector, 
the  accountant,  anil  the  ireasiirer. 

Wln-n  a  vessel  arrives  at  the  Ilavnnua.  she  is  first  boarded  by  the  health  officer;  after 
whom  comes  the  revenue  officer,  and  the  smuggling  preventive  service. 

A  copy  of  the  custom-house  regulations,  in  Sjiani«h,  French,  and  Knglish,  is  handed  to 
the  captain,  and  a  nmnife-t  required  of  him  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  ve-sel  and  cargo. 
Kverv  aitiele  on  board  the  vessel  omitted  in  the  manifest,  is  subject  to  confiscation. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  entrv  of  the  vessel,  every  consignee  must  deliver  a 
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detailed  statement  of  (he  articles  coming  to  him.  with  their  quantities.  weights.  and  mea¬ 
sures.  all  reduced  to  the  legal  standarxl. 

All  the  documents  anil  papets  relating  to  a  vessel  are  stitched  toother  in  a  with 

the  signatures  and  seals  of  all  the  government  officers  through  wli.i-c  hand-  the  sweinl 
document*  pass.  A  copy  of  this  Ixvvk  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  inspectors  and  appraiser*  ; 
the  latter  function  being  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits,  by  a  printed  taritf  of  all 
articles  of  import,  with  a  valuation  to  each,  which  valuation  in  n  great  degree  dviines  the 
duties  of  their  <»/  r  ilorrm  character.  As  fast  as  the  ins;vcti‘Ui  and  apprai-vnu-nt  take, 
place,  the  consignee  is  permitted  to  remove  the  goods,  by  procuring  the  signature  of  »ome 
responsible  person  to  the  words  inscribed  in  the  Ix'ok,  '•  I  make  mv.-elf  answerable  for  the 
duties."  Tile  insjieotion  and  appraisement  lieing  concluded,  the  Ixvok  is  returned  to  the 
accountant’s  office,  where  the  liquidation  o‘‘  tlu>  duties  i-  forthwith  made. 

The  payment  is  then  proceeded  with.  These  payments  are  mostly  cash  ;  that  i*  to 
sav.  on  some  articles,  whatever  mnv  be  the  amount,  cash  is  required:  upon  other  articles 
the  duties  are  cash  under  10<K)  dollars.  If  the  amount  is  greater,  a  ensiit  of  onc-feuth 
is  given  for  sixtv  days,  and  one-fourth  payable  at  the  end  of  each  ouwvding  mouth 
making  live  months’  credit  in  all.  The  security  for  this  credit  con-i-t-  simply  in  the  p  o- 
inissorv  note  of  the  consignee,  without  endorsement,  with  the  power,  in  c.i-c  of  a  failure, 
to  convert  every  other  note  of  the  same  individual  into  a  cash  debt:  the  individual  to  le 
lor  ever  after  incapacitated  to  enter  goods  except  for  cash. 

This  system  lias  been  in  force  manv  years,  and  under  it  no  loss  whatever  has  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  government. 

Formerly  the  same  credits  required  the  endorsement  of  _a  holder  of  real  estate,  hut 
this  was  abandoned  on  nccount  of  its  insecurity. 

The  exports  of  the  island  produce  arc  generally  for  account  of  speculations,  sometimes 
for  account  of  European  refiners,  and  rarely  for  account  of  the  planters.  'I  he  chief  -pe¬ 
culators  are  the  United  States  and  Kuro|>can  merchants.  Shipowners,  and  merchants  in 
Cuba,  often  take  interests  in  cargoes,  and  some  are  ship|>ed  on  account  of  *|>eculators  at 
Ilavauna.  The  produce  being  always  purchased  for  cash,  it  is  sometimes  done  with  the 
nett  proceeds  of  imports.  .Sometimes  specie  is  imported  lor  the  purpose:  hut  a  large  pro.  • 
portion  is  [mid  for  by  bills  of  exchange.  Drawers  of  bills,  of  go-xl  diameter,  can  always 
sell  them  to  any  amount.  When  abroad,  hills  are  not  in  demand:  returns  lor  imports 
are  made  in  produce  for  account  of  their  owners,  instead  of  being  made  in  bills  drawn 
against  the  same  produce  for  account  of  some  s|ieculator. 

Money  accounts  are  kept  in  pesos,  reals,  and  maravedis.  The  peso,  or  dollar,  is  equal 
to  S  reals  plate,  or  -0  reals  vollon.  The  real  plate  is  equal  to  3  1  maravedis.  Ily  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1799,  the  real  of  pfctte  is  estimated  at  10  cents,  and  the  real  vollon  at  d  cents, 
ami  they  are  so  calculated  at  the  custom  houses.  There  are.  also,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Spanish' dominions,  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths,  of  the  dollar. 

The  gold  coins  are  the  doubloon,  and  its  sulxiiv  i-ions.  ■  The  doubloon  is  equal  to  S 
escudos  d’om,  or  gold  crowns,  and  is  legally  worth  10  dollars,  but  the  price  varies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  weight,  and  sometimes  to  demand. 

and  Measures. — The  jvnund  is  equal  to  about  1  lb.  •}  drs.  avoirdupois; 
making  100  lbs.  or  libras,  equal  to  101  lbs.  Tox.  avoirdti|K.i>. 

'1'he  subdivisions  are:— 3(J  grains  —  l  adnrme;  2  adarmes  —  to  1  drachma:  8 
drachmas  =  1  onxa;  10  wikis  =  1  libra:  2d  libras  =  1  arroba;  l  arrobas  =  1  quintal. 

The  van  is  equal  to  ild.ilSl  inches,  or  I  OS  var.vs  =  100  yards.  The  t’anega  is  equal 
to  3  bushels  nearly,  or  200  lbs.  Spanish.  The  arroba  of  liquid  measure  is  equal  to  -1,2-ld 
gallons. 
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The  regulations  in  regard  to,  and  tlie  expense  of,  the  entry  of  goods  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  may  best  be  understood  from  the  actual  disbursements  on  account  of  a  British  or 
other  foreign  vessel,  as  follows : 

DISBURSEMENTS  BY  A  FOREIGN  SHIP-MASTER  AT  THE  PORT  OF  HAVANNA. 


dollars.  dollars. 

Custom-house  entry  and  stamp  .....  3  25 

Harbour-master’s  fees,  in  aud  out  .  .  .  .  .  6  00 

Board  of  health  . .  2  00 

Marine  inteqircter  .  .  .  .  .  2  00 

Translating  manifest  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10  00 

-  23  25 

Tonnage  duty  on  260  4-95  tons,  at  1  dollar  50  cents  per 
ton,  and  1  per  cent  “  bdlaiua”  duty  on  amount  of 

said  tonnage  .  . .  393  94 

Wharfage  from  10th  to  23d  instant,  inclusive,  fourteen 
days,  at  1  dollar  25  cents  per  day  on  each  hundred 
tons.  260  tons  .  .  .  *  .  .  .  .  45  00 

Stage  hire  fourteen  days,  at  To  cents  per  dav,  and’ 3 

rials  for  carrying  the  same  .  .  .  .  .  10  88 

Mud-machine,  1}  rials  (>er  ton,  ami  1  |>er  cent  “  balania”  57  44 

-  507  76 

Custom-house  clearance,  and  bills  of  discharge  : — 

Eleven  days’  discharge,  at  5  dollars  50  cents  per  day  .  60  50 

Two  visits,  in  aud  out  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 1  00 

Seven  sheets  of  extracts,  each  1  dollar  .  .  .  .  7  00 

Clearance  . . 8  00 

Stamp  (taper  for  clearance  ......  8  25 

-  94  75 

Light  money  ........  4  00 

Moro  (mss,  governor's  fee,  and  clearing  officer  .  .  .4  (X) 

Certificate  of  dudes  Wing  paid  .  .  .  .  .  4  25 

Custom-house  broker . 3  00 


— : - 15  25 

The  following  are  not  government  charges,  but  in 
continuation,  &c. : — 

Bill  of  health,  7  dollars :  Russian  consul’s  certificate, 

8  dollars  50  cents  ;  Danish  consul’s  certificate,  5  dlrS.  20  50 

-  20  50 

Cooper’s  bill  for  repairing  casks  .  .  .  .  .  9  94 

Journeymen  for  discharging  cargo,  twelve  davs,  for  six 

men.  each  75  cents  j>or  dav  .  .  .  .  .  54  00 

American  consul's  bill  .  .  .  .  ,  .  10  25 

Lighterage  on  1,573  boxes  sugar  .  .  .  .  .  157  25 

Trip  on  board  .  .  .  .  .  ,  -  .  0  40 

-  231  84 

Total .  893  35 

To  which  add  commission,  2^  per  cent. 

During  the  rime  a  vessel  is  discharging,  a  government  officer  is  stationed  on  board,  and 
is  reouired  to  report  daily  to  an  officer  of  the  custom-house ;  and  for  each  report  the  vessel 
jiays  5  dollars  50  cents.  The  charge  is  the  same,  whether  one  barrel  or  a  thousand  ia 
•  discharged  each  day.  A  vessel  load  ml  with  jerked  beef  pays  5  dollars  50  cents  for  every 
500  arrobas,  or  12,500  lbs.,  without  reference  to  the  quantity  discharged  each  day.  Lumber 
pays  5  dollars  50  cents  for  every  20,000  feet.  Cotton,  the  same  for  every  60  bales.  Salt 
argoes,  5  dollars  50  cents  per  day.  Lygwond  a  like  sum  for  every  800  quintals,  and  the 
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Mini!  amount  for  erory  25  ton.*.  Three  copies  of  the  invoices  of  nil  cargoes  are  made  out 
to  the  custom-house  on  Sjianish  stamped  paj>er  ;  and  for  each  leaf  i-  chare  d  I  dollar.  It 
frequently  happens  that  thirty  to  fortv  sheets,  of  not  more  than  four  to  live  line?  each, 
are  required  from  vessels  from  New  York.  Havre,  nnd  Liveq-ool.  The-e  are  some  of  the 
vexations  extortions  which  are  allowed  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  real  interest'  of  that 
magnificent  island.  The  following- is  a  statement  of  the  ships  that  have  arrived  ami  sided 
from  each  port  of  the  island  : — 

Slurs  entered  ami  sailed  from  the  Island  of  Cuba. 


To.nnaok  entered,  with  Imports  and  Imjsirt  Duties. 
Ton. van  1:  Kntkiu:i». 


vol.  it. 


G  x 


lu7t 
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Tin:  following  is  a  table  of  the  values.  ami  the  Countries  from  whence  the  lending;  supplies 
of  manufactures  wi  re  l.’i|«irleil  in  the  Year  lS-ltl  : 


The  I'nited  States,  it  appears,  supplies  hut  a  vers-  stimll  projMirtion  even  of  those 
manufactures  of  which  she  lias  the  l>e<t  nietuts  of  producing.  S’earlv  all  the  niamt- 
faeture-  coming  from  Kngland  are  in  Spanish  linUoms,  while  American  manufactures 
are  in  l  toll'd  States  vessel-..  Spanish  vessels  can  go  to  Kngland.  take  in  cotton  goods.  and 
entry  them  to  Cuba,  on  I  letter  terms  than  American  vessels  can  carry  them  direct.  This 
is  n  singular  fact,  and  is  to  he  accounted  for  onlv  on  the  ground  that  the  pnjier  currency' 
ot  the  I  nitial  States  carries  the  level  of  prices  too  high  to  admit  of  profitable  shipment  fer¬ 
tile  sjuvic  prices  of  Cuba.  'This  view  is  continued  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  six  months 
which  has  elapsed  of  the  year  1  Sl.'i.Ocottons  have  Imhmi  exjtorted  from  the  Iniicd  States 
to  an  amount  far  greater  than  ever  before.  A  difference  in  the  currencies  of  the  two 
countries  forms  an  itisnjicrable  liar  to  equality  of  intercourse. 


V  amt.  of  F.xports  from  the  Island  of  Cuba. 


t*  it  o  in  t:  rs  < 


Other  «it.cir« 


Mi rti ins  ok  ri'iiA. 
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Statement  iif  tin1  Number  of  Vessels  which  have  att-ifcd  ;it.  ntnl  -ai!..l  from  tin-  \ari<<u> 
I’orts  in  tlio  I  -•In  ml  of  Cuba,  ilurin^  t  In  ■  War  I  M2. 


skwokts  of  cuu. 

'Die  Ilavanna.  Spanish  Ilubaimn.  is  justly  described  as  one  of  the  host  har¬ 
bours  in  the  world.  The  population,  in  1S27,  consisted  of  •Ui.fiJI  whites, 
2.5,jC>2  coloured  and  black  free  people,  and  2.5, MO  coloured  and  black  slaves. 
Total.  !M,02.5.  Including  the  garrison,  the  present  population  is  considered  little 
if  under  150,000. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  commanding  maritime  point,  ami  consequently  the  most 
important  political  position  in  the  West  Indies;  but  our  purpose  is  only  to  view 
it  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

Mat.vnzas,  which  ranks  next  to  Ilavanna  as  a  commercial  port,  was  previ¬ 
ously  to  ISO’J  prohibited  to  trade  to  any  foreign  country,  and  restricted  in  its 
trade  in  many  other  respects,  though  forming  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
richest  part  of  Cuba.  It  lies  on  the  north  coast,  52  miles  east  of  Ilavanna. 
Its  harbour,  which  is  rather  limited  in  anchorage-ground  by  the  mud  brought 
down  by  two  rivers,  is  sheltered  by  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Population,  in  H27,  was 
1-1, Ml. 

The  Hay  of  Nucvitas  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Principe,  a  large  city 
12J  leagues  inland,  with  a  population  of  111,012  inhabitants  in  1>J7. 

tSANTiACU  in:  Cni.v,  the  capital  of  the  eastern  department  of  the  island  and 
the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  containing  a  population  of  about  1 0,000  souls,  is 
situated  in  20  de".  1  min,  north  latitude,  ami  7<!deg  .5  min  .!t>  hi'  uc't  longi¬ 
tude.  ami  possesses  a  sale,  and  commodious  harbour  ‘it  tolciablv  easy  access. 


LOTS 
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the  sea-breeze  generally  blowing  into  the  harbour  during  tin.;  dav  and  tin-  land 
wind  blowing  nut  during  the  night. 

There  ah'  Imt  few  British  subjects  established  in  the  province.  with  the  exception  of 
the-!'  engaged  in  uiiuing  pursuits  and  indeed  few  foreigners  of  ativ  nation,  with  tile 
exception  of  Frenchmen.  who  are  fotunl  in  considerable  numbers  in  and  around  Santiago, 
hotit  Item  France  and  iter  ancient  colonies,  or  their  descendants,  and  whose  example  and 
exertions  have  had  great  iiilhience  on  tin*  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  province;  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  coffee  may  lie  traced  to  their  immigration. 


Aukivai.s  at  St.  Ja: 
Nations. 

IlntMi 

American 

French 

'I  Ian -cade  Towns  . 

1  hitch  Colonies  . 
Cohmdiian  and  Mexican 


de  Cuba  during  tlic  Yt 
Number  of  Vessels. 


-iao 


Tonnage 

i:!.S7*i 

2:i,(><>7 

19.912 

IMS’S 

«’!7d 
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The  Spanish  arrival-  were  chic.ly  from  the  Peninsula,  with  flour,  wine,  brand v,  hard- 
w-.re.  drietl  fruits,  soap,  .-.pices,  coarse  earthenware,  provisions,  drugs,  silk  gtxxls,  and  a  few 
other  manufacture-.  ’ 

The  llriti-h  arrival-  were  prinei|vally  direct  from  Great  liritain.  in  tlic  employ  of  the 
Kitgli-h  mining  companies.  with  coals, mining  machines,  tools,  powder,  and  various  mining 
supplies;  ami  a  few  from  British  North  America  with  etxl  tish,  whilst  twice  or  thrice  |ier 
annum  a  ves-el  arrives  from  Hngland  with  nil  assorted  cargo  of  earthenware,  harvlware, 
sugar  pans  mid  mill-,  cutlery,  iron  in  bars,  powder,  sheet  copjior.  and  glass. 

American  arrival?  almost  exclusively  from  ports  in  the  Tinted  States  with  provisions 
anti  InmlHT.  naval  'tores,  anti  a  few  dried  gotxls  of  native  nnd  other  produce,  candles, 
soap,  furniture,  manufactured  tohaceo,  and  some  hardware  ami  machinery. 

The  French  arrivals  were  from  France,  with  wines,  brandy,  -ilk  gotxls,  furniture,  mir¬ 
rors.  oil,  randies,  perfumery,  jewellery,  jmrcelnin.  and  a  few  other  articles  of  luxury. 

lion-ratio  vessels,  almost  entirely  from  Bremen,  vvitli  dry  goovls,  hardware,  gin,  and 


'File  Dutch  colonial  arrivals  were  with  dry  gtxxU.  fruits,  anti  provisions. 

The  C'olomhiau  :vml  Mexican  vessels  were  from  t’ampcaehy  and  Lisat,  with  grass  hags, 
gra-s  r  iM-s,  itud  hides. 

The  Danish  vessels  from  Hamburg,  with  drygoods  nntl  provisions. 

Tlic  icijxirts  of  late  years  have  been  nearly  equal.  and  are  expected  to  continue  so. 

Spanish  imports  for  the  year  1811  amounted  to  .  X  .-!19,.'12(>  sterling. 

British  inqiorts  forthc  same  pcrivxl  .  .  .  18,999  ,, 

But  in  comparing  the  two  nuiount.s,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  that  large  quantities 
of  British  -dry- gotxls,  hardware,  and  earthenware,  arc  annually  im|x>rtvxl  from  Jnnmira  in 
Sfiiini.\/i  fint/oiii*.  r/iit  /ft/  oinircHH'iit  of  l/ir  tfiffrrciirr  III  ihiti/.  anil  ai-'-  fnmi  the  facility  of 
selecting  the  nltovo-named  articles  as  cheaply  in  Kingston  as  in  Iamdon.  ami  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  lx  ing  able  to  prtx  ectl  there  ami  return  in  three  weeks’  time.  But  it  must  not 
he  concealed  that  the  Hanseatic  Towns  interfere  sadly  with  British  inqxirts,  underselling 
us  in  many  articles  ,,f  hardvvmv,  cotton,  woollen  ami  linen  gtxxls,  and  glass;  although, 
generally  -peaking,  they  are  considered  inferior  to  British  manufacture  of  a  similnr  kind. 
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Tin:  Ax  erase  Wholesale  Prices  Diitv  paid,  of  tlio  chief  Articles  of  Im|>ort  during  the  pas t 
Year,  have  been  as  follows  ; 


Exports  from  St.  dago  tie  C’uha  during  t he  Year  1  I* ». 


C’ollVo  ....  H.:t(>7,s<H>  lh-. 

- — — "musc n ado  .  .  -l.'M.i  hogsheads  of  aUnt' 7  ditto. 

Colton  .  .  .  .  10.12'J  hale.- »f  10.',  Il.s. 

Molasses  .  .  1 .(!(«)  hothead,  of  117  trdlons. 

Tafia  and  ruin  .  .  1,171  pip«-s  of  I  10  ditto. 

ToIkkvo  ....  2 1>G.*,  bales  of  NO  ll,s. 

Wax;  white  and  yellow  .  .  .W.22.j  lbs. 

Fustic  .  !  .  .  1,100  tons. 

Lignum  vita-  .  .  .  100  ditto. 

Cigars  .  .  .  .  G.tXX)  boxes  of  1000  each. 

Hides  ....  2,<XX>. 

CopjHT  ore  .  .  .  27. 1  It!  tons. 

|)otdiloons  .  .  .  .  2.2S!),\ 

llnnl  dallars  .  .  .  !2,S(>7£ 

During  the  past  four  years  there  has  not  been  any  great  difference  in  exports,  with  the 
exception  of  coffee  and  copper  ore. 

The  exjuirts  of  coffee  have  fallen  off  "really  during  the  last  two  years,  ow  ing  to  ex¬ 
cessive  drought.  hut  they  inav  he  expected  to  revive;  whilst  those  of copper  ore  have  grentlx' 
increased.  The  raising  of  the  latter  artiele  only  comtnenoed  12  years  liark,  fri>m  which 
time  it  has  been  annually  augmenting  in  quantity,  hut  its  richness  or  per  centage  has 
fallen  off  verv  sensibly,  and  all  late  reports  front  Cuba  are  erroneous  when  treating  of  this 

When  mining  lirst  commenced  in  this  province  the  ore  was  valued,  and  truly  valued,  at 
10/.  per  ton,  whilst  the  utmost  that  it  would  sell  for  now  is  |()/,  sterling  on  iioard. 

The  amount  inserted  in  the  yearly  report  of  the  trade  of  Cuba  for  the  yctr  l'UO, 
which  is  published  at  the  I  lavaiina.  i-  ,‘!,70G,9.3I  dollars  2  rials,  or  71  l,.‘i‘H)/.  G.,\  stei  ling, 
more  than  the  actual  worth  of  all  the  copper  mines  now  wotking  in  the  island,  anil  is  done 
designedly,  in  order  to  exact,  if  [lofsible.  an  excessive  duty'  u|mr.  the  export  of  tho  ore, 
which  at  present,  by  royal  decree,  is  duty  free ;  but  the  exemption  has  expired  or  is  expiring. 
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Tin:  ,\ \ orugv  Wholesale  Priees  of  Articles  of  Export.  duty  not  paid,  during  the  past  ship- 
hmhiii  ruled  ns  follows  : 

C  sterling.  £  sterling. 

Coffee.  l't  qualify  .  -  I’d  0  to  -  IG  0  jicr  1 00  11m. 

- 2d  din..  '  .  .  2  2  0  ..  2  G  0  ditto. 

_  :!,|  .  .  .  „  1  1G  0  ditto. 

- 4th  ditto  •  .  ISO  ..  1  12  0  ditto. 

_  triage  .  .10  0  „  ISO  ditto. 

Sugar.  clayed  white  .  1  12  0  ditto. 

_  vellow  .  .  .  0  lG  0  ditto. 

,  -  Muscovado  .  .  .  012  0  ditto. 

Molasses  "ith  cask  .  2  8  0  I  17  gallons. 

IV.stie  .  5  0  0  jht  ton. 

Lignum  Vice  .  .  .  .10  0  ditto. 

t’.itton  .  •  •  .  2  8  0  100  Ihs. 

Tol.neeo  leaf  .  .  2  2  0'.  ,.  1  0  0  ditto.  _ 

Cigars  .  .  .  10  0  „  2  10  0  per  KMX). 

Talia  .  5  0  0  per  pipe. 

Hum  .  .  .  .  0  2  G  |kt  gallon. 

Wax.  bleached  .  .  S  0  0  „  9  0  0  per  100  lbs. 

_ -vrllow  .  .  -I  10  0  „  5  0  0  ditto. 

Hid.  ,'  .  0  G  0  eneh. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I’UIU'O  III  CO. 

The  fertile  islantl  of  Porto  Rico  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  1/  deg.  5-1  min. 
and  IS  deg.  11  min.  N.,  and  the  longitudes  of  G5  deg.  19  min.  and  G7  deg. 
21  min.  \V.  Its  area  is  computed  at  about  3750  square  miles,  being  about  2500 
square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  Jamaica.  A  ridge  of  mountains  extends  from 
the  east  to  the  west  end  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  rivers  which  flow  down  are 
navi.'.ihle  for  small  vessels  ;  and  some  of  the  numerous  coves  and  inlets  form  good 
harbours  for  large  ships.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  beautifully  undulated. 
There  are  no  serpents  or  other  reptiles.  There  arc  large  rats,  which  do  great 
injury  to  the  sugar-canes.  The  climate  is  generally  salubrious;  hut  some  parts 
arc  subject  to  rains,  others  to  droughts.  — 

Porto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1-19.3.  It  was  invaded  in  1509 
by  the  .Spaniards  from  St.  Domingo  ;  anil  the  natives,  said  to  have  amounted  to 
G 00,000  in  number,  were  exterminated  in  a  few  years.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
derived  Do  profit  from  this  island,  though  it  subjected  them  to  great  expense. 
Ponce  dc  Leon,  who  in  his  voyage  in  search  of  the  fountain  of  perpetual  life 
discovered  Florida,  was  the  explorer  and  conqueror  of  Porto  Rico. 

The  laws  of  Spain,  as  administered  in  Cuba,  are  those  of  Porto  Rico  ;  and 
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in  iiic  latter  these  laws  arc  particularly  severe  in  regard  to  foreigners;  especially 
if  Protestants. 

The  population,  according  to  a  late  census,  is  stated  at  I.IO.IMK)  inhabi‘ants, 
of  which  there  are  not  more  than  about  lo.nuo  blacks.  Free  labour,  prevails 
in  tins  colony.  Among  the  slaves  there  are  many  of  thoM\  or  their  oll'spting. 
which  the  emigrants  from  Spanish  St.  Domingo  brought  with  them;  most  of 
the  settlers  from  the  Danish,  French,  and  Hritish  islands  did  the  same. 

Porto  Rico  is  an  agricultural  colony.  It  has  no  manufactures,  nor  have  any 
mines  of  gold  or  silver,  or  other  minerals,  been  worked.  According  to  an  oili.-i.il 
return  of  1830,  the  land  cultivated,  and  its  produce,  were  as  follows  ; 
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During  the  last  thirteen  \\ ars  several  thousands  of  acres  have  been' cleared 
and  cultivated. 

In  1828,  1,-137,285  acres  were  held  by  Uhl -10  proprietors.  At  the  same 
time,  -123  individuals  were  proprietors  of  estates  regularly  worked  by  slaves; 
2/5  of  which  were  sugar,  and  MS  codec  plantations;  17-110  proprietors  were 
graziers  who  bred  cattle-,  and  who  also  raised  provisions  and  some  "oiiVe.  In 
1S02,  there  were  hut  21)  sugar  estates  in  Porto  Pico,  and  the  total  value  u ’ex¬ 
ports  was  estimated  at  57,500  dollars. 

We  are  indebted  for  valuable  information  roia.ive  to  Porto'  Rico  to 
l)r.  lteid,  who  practised  for  some  years  as  a  physician  on  that  island,  from 
whence  he  has  recently  returned. 

“  Previously  to  1828,”  savs  Dr.  Reid,  in  a  muiiUM-ript.  rc|H>ri.  •*  1’orto  Rico  wn*  ll.t.V 
known  to,  and  less  frcipicnted  by.  foreign  adventurer*  on  ai-eotntt  of  tie*  policy  obsemd  hy 
the  government,  whieli  had  a  tendency  to  exclude  stranger*.  by  i ►- i ult  almo.t  itt-t.r- 
nioni!ta!)le*ob*taeles  to  their  otiloineut. 

Anterior  to  the  period  alluded  to.  *t  ranger*  were  rei pored  to  produce  tile  most  un¬ 
doubted  cvtdejtce  of  being  Roman  catholic*,  in  <  rder  to  hecotnc  domiciled.  and  they  were* 
ti  v 
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also  under  the  uiw«'lv  of  liecominij  naturali/cil  after  live  years  rc-idciico — I  sty  that 
fonncilv  ! lii -  o:i'  no!  opti.oal  lint  o|  lierc-'ity.  A  stranger.  before  le  wa*  permitted  to 
laud  in  tin1  i-land.  wa*  !o  give  seeuiitv  for  good  political  and  mural  conduct,  ami  supposing' 
dial  lio  won-  iildo  l.i  -nrinomit  these  difficulties,  Mirli  nun'  the  jealousy  and  illibenlitv  of  die 
•joveriiiiicnt.  that  few  were  induced  to  remain  in  a  country  where  no  prospect  of  slice  s 
appeared. 

In  Ivis,  hinveier.  the  lenieiiev  and  liberality  of  Don  Miguel  I -a  Tone.  then  captain- 
goncml.  hv  relaxing  the  rigour  of  former  oh'eivnncc*.  had  great  effect  in  removing  the 
impediments  to  the  o*t:ihli*hiuent  of  foreigner*  in  the  i-luud.  I, a  Tone  acted  strictly  nc- 
e- Tiling  to  the  ~j>ii it  of  the  Ileal  Cellule  of  ISlo.  having  f,,r  it*  object  the  i  ucoiir.igi  incut 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  iti  the  Spani-h  colonies. 

“  Thus  the  U'utiififitt  iva*  procured  by  paying  a  trilling  sum  of  money,  and  the  nppli- 
eant  In  complying  with  eertain  formalities. 

••  .Mi inan er.  government  encourages,  instead  of  damping  the  enterpruc  of  foreigners, 
romim'ed.  that  in  thi*  maimer,  the  tcsourcc*  of  the  island  would  lie  liest  developed. 

••  In  (aiusiapieuee  ol  the  encouragement  given  under  the  admiiiistratioii  of  1a  Tone,  a 
eon-ideralile  migration  took  place  to  thi*  i-laud. 

••  1’lanters  from  tlm  neighbouring  i-laud*  of  St.  (’mix  and  St.  Thomas,  sold  their 
e-tate*  and  brought  their  slaves  and  capital  to  this  country,  lured  hv  the  superior  fertility 
of  the  -oil,  and  the  liheialitv  of  the  government  as  ndmini'tcied  hv  Ia  Tone. 

*•  Several  planter*  of  die  windward  liiitish  and  French  i-lauds.  acted  like  the  people 
from  St  Thomas  and  St.  t'miv. 

Merchant*  al*o  had  their  attention  attracted  towards  this  spot,  and  the  estahli'hincnt 
of  several  commercial  houses  now  existing  wav  effected. 

••  Seconded  hv  fmeign  enterpri/.e  and  foreign  capital,  this  island  has  continued  to  pri’sjior 
in  a  mo't  extraordinary  decree  *iuce  1>>^S  ;  and  it  has  bet  a  a  sourve  of  emi'iderahle  re¬ 
venue  to  the  mother  country. 

lint  notwithstanding  the  rapid  improvement  whiclHias  Im'cii  effected  in  this  i-land. 
and  the  continued  increase  of  its  staple  exports,  the  improvement  would  have  hcen  still 
greater,  and  the  evart  enn.-idcrably  larger,  hut  for  the  n/ipressiee  limits  impose//  upon  nil 
nrt'o  hs  a/'  nrerssari /  rnnsnnipfinn,  anil  the  frrijnrnt  bran/  exactions  matte  bp  (he  t/o - 
remna  nt  Intrants  the  sappart  if  the  i ear  in  Spain. 

“  These  causes,  hy  lessening  the  protits  of  tile  planters,  have  prevented  them  from  ex¬ 
tending  their  estates.  Thus  the  advancement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  more  due  to 
the  continued  iuiliix  of  new  settlers  with  their, impiirtant  capital,  than  to  the  prosperity  and 
advancing  operations  of  the  old., 

••  Some  years  ago  theorem  mass  of  the  inhabitants  did  not  require,  and  scarcely  knew, 
tint  use  of  many  articles  which  arc  now  considered  necessary. 

“  Of  this  el.a-s  an'  line  cotton  goods,  line  linens,  mid  woollen  cloths.  The  native's  of 
the  pre-cut  day,  throughout  -.he  island,  are  extremely  fond  of  diessnnd  line  apparel. 

“  Formerly  |>eople  were  very  renii*s  iii  furnishing  their  hou*es  ;  at  present  they  pay 
treat  attention  thereto.  1  might  multiply  instances  of  the  advancing  civilization  of  the 
natives,  forming  hv  far  the  great  c-t  pmjnirtion  of  the  population, 

••  All  the  machinery  lor  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  rum  is  nllnwcd  to  lie  imjinrtcd 
duty  free.  '  Men  cannot  lie  impri-oned  for  debt,  imr  can  a  pointer's  c*tate  he  sold,  or  any 
of  his  implements  of  agriculture  .and  manufacture,  unless  he  owes  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  value  of  hi*  estate, 

”  If  a  proprietor  «ell  an  estate  or  a  house  here,  in  order  to  remit  the  proceeds,  lie  is 
required  hv  the  government  to  pay  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  projiertv  sold.  • 

‘•The  Hainan  Catholic  faith  is  the  anti/  relation  lalrratril.  and  nil  foreigners  are,  at 
least,  supposed  to  be  of  that  faith,  before  thev  are  permitted  to  liccomo  domiciled.” 

The  sugar  estates  and  other  plantations  are  situated  on  the  sea-coast,' near  the 
capital  and  other  towns  or  pueblos. 

.Sr.Ai'OHTs. — The  following  tire  the  local  ports  for  the  importation  of  goods, 
and  the  exportation  of  produce  :  San  Juan  de  I’orto  ltico.  the  capital,  (population 
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30,U00);  Maytigas,  Ponce,  Guayama,  Aqnadilies,  l ’aim  Ruvo.Uu.n. nulla,  Salinas 
•Manati,  PatiHax,  Penuelas,  and  Saguerillo. 

The  principal  articles  exported  arc,  sugar,  rum,  molasscs.-colhc.  cotton,  to- 
hacco,  liidcs,  lire-stock,  dyewoods,  lignum  vita*,  and  timber,  ground  provisions, 
rice,  salt,  iVe. 

'I’lie  sugar  is  nearly  all  muscovado,  no  clayed  sugar  being  mad-  in  tliis  inland. 
The  molasses  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  exported  chiefly  to  the  United  State.-.  The' 
rum  in  general  is  inferior  to  that  manufactured  in  the  i!riti*dt  West  Indies. 

'I  he  coffee  of  this  island  is  of  good  quality,  hut  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  St. 
Domingo  in  point  of  flavour. 

The  cotton  is  of  fair  quality,  hut  the  fibre  is  short.  Indigo  is  indigenous. 

The  tobacco,  though  rather  inferior  to  that  of  Cuba,  is  of  good  quality 
for  smoking-  _  It  is  produced  only  by  free  labour. 

The  hides  are  large,  and  the  cattle  are  of  a  good  breed.  Numbers  of  them 
are  carried  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  beef  is  good,  and  the  cattle  of 
Porto  Rico  are  superior  to  those  bred  on  the  Spanish  main. 

Sugar. — According  to  oflicial  documents,  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  fiimi 
all  parts  of  Porto  Rico  in  1830,  amounted  to  <;9,L* -15,78.5  lbs.,  valued  at  2, 12.!,(5ii2 
dollars.  The  ports  of  exportation  were  — 

l’nrto  Rico,  !U  1 1,2  17  lb-.  :  Chuvnmn,  H5.U.7  1.(572  1!.-. ;  Agnadill.i.  *i‘M»,77  I  II.,.; 
Cubi  Rovo.  l.ld  1,7(52  lbs,  ;  Fayariho,  .78.'!.  1  .78  ||,,;  ;  An-ib.,  -S.(M'),  |;J.7  H,-.  :  N.-,..,mb>. 
1. 103.782  Ills. ;  I  lumncao,  l,K(5  l,2  l(i  IIk.:  tluayanilla,  2.(5X(i,52‘)  Hi-. :  Salina.-.  dl  -1.72S  IIk. ; 
Manati.  .7(1,02.3  1!h.  ;  I’atilla-,  (i-IK.K(52  IIk.  :  IVim-la-,  .3,(515  IIk.  ;  Saguillo.  20,(KK)  II... 

Coft'ce. — The  quantity  exported  during  the  year  is.ip,  was  8,3  3  8, 3(52  lbs.. 
Valued  at  8.53,83(5  dollars.  The  ports  of  exportation  were — 

l’orto  Rico,  .7 17,-17 1  IIk.  ;  M.-migm-,  K.  I  S7.200  11k.  :  I’oucc,  lilt  |,(1‘H  11k.  -.  (lu-u  -una 
lit)  1.2  IS  11k.  ;  Aguadilla.  2,  IK  1,0  i -l  Hi-.  ;  Cab.  Rovo,  2S:J.«»77  11k.  ;  Aroibo.  .707.2.si/|bs  ! 
Nag-  abo,  K.325  IIk.  ;  Honiara-.  SO.KOO  11k.  ;  loin  vanilla.  2-88.  I  1.7  lb-. ;  Salinas.  Ilfi.otigllK.; 
Manat i.  .37,015(5  lbs.  ;  I’atilla-,  2  1,1525  IIk.  ;  1’ciuielas,  92.<50;)  IIk. 

Mu/usses. — 3,31 1,7 ID.,  gallons  of  molasses,  valued  at  •HHJ.fjP  dollars,  were 
exported  during  (he  year  18.50.  The  porl.s  of  exportation  were  — 

l’orto  Rico,  2SS.027  gallons;  Mnyugua--,  -I  1(5,71}  1  gallon- ;  Aguadilla.  2<M2  gallon-; 
I’oucc,  015,(537  gallon,  ;  lluavnina,  1 .2  1  1,0!)S  gallons  ;  Cabo  lto\o.  37.80-7  gallons  ;  l‘a\ - 
arils.,  .77. 7-K>  gallons  ;  Arcifm,  SS.SSs  gallon-  ;  Nagnabo.  -17.500  gallons  ;  1  Iumar.-i-. 

.7(5,50')  gall-i.s  ;  (bmvanilla.  0 1 .382  gallons:  Salinas.  1 1  Os  gallons  ;  Manati.  1 S  10 -oill.ni- • 
1’atillas,  28.033  gallons.  ~  .  ‘ 

Colton  uool. —  1, -18.5,1)7-5  lbs.  of  cotton,  grown  in  the  island,  valued  at  ls;).|35 
dollars,  were  exported  during  the  year  1815!).  The  pmts  of  exportation  were  — 
l’orto  Rico.  Kol ,-181  IIk.  ;  Mnvagues,  5015.022  lbs. ;  CJuavamn.  8170  11k.;  Aguadilla, 
309.097  lbs. ;  Ciiiayaiiilla,  2200  lb's. 

Lice  stock. — The' value  of  live  stock  exported  is  given  for  the  same,  year  as 
follows.:  horses,  7023  dollars ;  mules,  *13-10  dollars';  horned  cattle,  20,30.5  dollars. 

Coin. — In  1S3D,  1 101  dollars  value  of  gold  coin,  and  129,233  dollars  of  silver, 
were  exported,  =  130,380  dollars. 
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Hula. —  673.832  lbs.  of  hides,  valued  at  60,6-14  dollars,  were  also  ex¬ 
ported  :  viz., 

IV...11  Porto  Him.  423.vX'-i  lb-. -.  May  agues.  159,0171b-..-.  Fence,  6.2 10  lbs. ;  Guav.unn, 
8.399  111-  ;  Aguadillo.  72.320  Hi-.  ;  Calxi  Hovo,  -1.-17 -i  lbs.  :  Areilw,  <7-0  11k.  ;  1  Imnaoae, 
1,918  lbs.  Guaxanilla  ;  1,239  11k.  ;  Manati.  625  lb#. 

XV nod. — The  value  of  timlicr  exported  was  estimated  at  14.23G  dollars. 

lium.—G -lf>5  ])unelieons  of  ruin,  valued  at  16,2-11  dollars,  were  exported  in 
1839  :  viz., 

From  Porto  HW-n,  2.77  <  jmiicbeo.t- ;  Fence.  !  - 7  jmm-lu-oii# :  Guayuma.  107  puncheons; 
Al'iiaililla.  |M  jam, -lii-oii'  ;  I’aMiolo.  25  \  puncheons;  Aroibo.  .‘><‘1  puncheons;  Naguabo, 
it* t  pmiebe  n<:  llumacao.  1  puncheons. 

llici-  — 22<x.!12.»  l!is.  of  rice,  valued  at  10,301  dollars,  were  exported  in  1830. 

Di/fintorf.—TUc  value  of  dyewoods  exported  in  1839,  .was  estimated  at  only 
•101  dollars. 

Cur,,. — Indian  corn  and  grain  were  exported  only  to  the  value  of  .731  dollars. 

Mi.<Hi-//ain‘"iis. — Articles  not  enumerated  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
1  l,s70  dollars,  of  which  was  salt  to  the  value  of  2701  dollars. 

Total  value  of  produce  exported  in  1X39  was, -1,398,1-12  dollars,  and  in  coin, 
130,38*)  dollars,  and  of  ‘.188,079  dollars,  the  value  of  deposited  or  bonded 
pmds  exported.  The  total  amount  of  exports  during  1839  amounts  to 
5,5 10.06O  dollars. 

'Flic  rum  exported  is  chielly  to  the  llritish  North  American  colonies. 

Hum  is  also  extensively  and  immoderately  consumed  in  the  island  by  the 
common  people. 

i.M'oiMs  i  hum  I'liiuo  itiro  i\  lb-10. 

■Sirjiir. — The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  was  81 .793,693  lbs.,  value  2,862,779 
dollars. 

(  ';//*’<•• — *1  lie  quantity  of  eollee  exported  was  12,-130,1 14  lbs.,  value  1,234,01  1 
dollars. 

Moki^a. — 'Hie  quantity  of  molasses  was  3,033,03-1  gallons,  value  4.3-1,19.3 


Tulnu'ta. — The  quantity  exported  was  4. 227, -18-1  Ills.,  value  169,099  dollars.. 


l.irc  Stock  exported  ;  viz.. 

1  12  hot-.-,  cable 


•1,783 


s6  mu!.-  ..  ....  1,31)8 

1396  .  atili-  ..  .  ’.  117.090 


Total  .  .  126,181 

(  ulluii. — The  exports  of  eottou  were  621,213  lbs.,  value  99,394  dollars. 

1 1  idea. — 'Flic  exports  of  bides  were  607,383  lbs  ,  worth  54,664  dollars. 
llnm. — There  were  exported  1 100?  puncheons,  value  27,518  duilars. 

Wood. — 'Flic  value  of  wood  for  building  exported,  amounted  to  21,517  dollars  ; 
the  quantity  of  dyewoods  exported,  amounted  to  1 ,261 ,795  lbs  ,  value  7882  dollars. 


I'UKTO  H 1  CO . 


Ifth.-t 


S<i/(. — Tlic  exports  of  salt  were  3995  bushels,  value  3995  dollars. 

A/isce//imcon: 5  Articles  were  exported  to  the  value  of  .13,9 11  dollars. 

Specie. — The  exports  of  coin  amounted  to  121,34(3  dollars. 

The  export  of  merchandize  in  bond  amounted  in  value  to  1,42  I, ‘251  dollars. 

The  total  value  of  Porto  Ilico  products  exported  in  1810,  was  5,088,91 1  dollars  ; 
which,  with  the  value  of  specie  and  bonded  goods,  1,424,251  dollars,  makes 
the  total  value  of  exports,  for  1840,  amount  to  0‘, 034,588  dollars. 

12,547,910  lbs.  of  sugar,  it  appears,  were  exported  in  1840,  over  the  quantity  ex¬ 
ported  in  1839  ;  from. which  it  would  also  appear  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
had  increased  in  this  ratio  in  the  course  of  one  year,  a  prmf  of  the  advancing 
state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  island. 

3,91 1 ,752  lbs.  more  of  codec  were  also  exported  in  Ibid  than  in  1839. 

IMfOiliS  IN  1859  AM)  1810. 

The  total  value  of  1  .*'39  was  5,4(32,20(1  dollars.  The  imports  of  oil,  wine, 
and  fermented  liquors,  amounted  in  1839  to  29(1.095  dollars;  spices,  9s5(l 
dollars;  preserved  and  dried  fruits.  22.777  dollars;  salted  meats,  83,095  dollars  ; 
various  kinds  of  grain,  1  ,(>79,5  12  dollars  :  lamp  oil,  lard,  <'vc.,  1 24,34(1  dollars  ; 
salted  tish,  250,521  dollars;  miscellaneous  articles,  95,705  dollars. 


Tile  Imports  of  Manufactured  Hoods  were  as  follow.  : 


The  total  value  of  goods  imported  from  Spanish  ports,  and  under  the  Spanish 
llag  in  1859,  was  725.740  dollars :  in  18  10  it  was  (with  the  exception  of  the 
imports  troni  I  uba)  9 15, dollars.  The  amount,  from  Cuba,  undertho  Spanish 
flag,  in  1840,  was  21  7,232  dollars  :  under  the  Hritish  ling,  315  dollars. 

The  import'  roni  the  neighbouring  eolonie.s,  under  the  Spanish  ting,  in  I  839,  amounted 
1. 1  1.951,(11  7  dollars;  in  Is  10  to  2.(117.489  dollars.  In  tin- value  of  imports  from  the 

I  *nited  -tales  amounted  to  1 . 192.(17(1  dollar-  ;  in  1810.  to  1 ,279.  177  dollar*.  In  I  S3! I,  the 
value  of  the  inqmrU  from  Germany  was  193,95(1  dollar-;  in  IS  10.  412.5(18  dollar-. 
In  1839,  the  amount  of  Danish  imports  was  14,715  dollar-  ;  in  IS  JO.  none  iitqmrted.  In 
1839,  the  amount  of  French  inqmrt-,  by  French  vessel-,  wa.-  8(1,382  dollars  ;  in  1810,  it 
was  13.5,990  dollars.  In  1839,  the  value  of  Duteli  import-  amounted  to  only  8,(115  dollars  ; 
in  1840,  none  imported.  In  1839,  lhiti-h  iiu|w>rts.  under  the  llriii.-h  flag,  amounted  to 
145,825  dollars;  in  1810,  tinder  variou-  (lags,  to  185,  ls7  dollar-.  In  1839,  Portuguese 
inqiorts  amounted  to  833  dollars  ;  in  18  10,  the  import-,  ehi.  tlv  tmd«  r  the  Ihaziiian  and 
Spanish  llag-.  from  the  ISrar.il-,  amounted  to  51  7.9sg  dollar-.  |SJO.  the  value  of 

inqtorls  liom  tie-  routin*  ot  of  South  Amorm.i  wa-  5ls,sl‘l  dollar-. 


lose 


Kxpouts  I s:><>  .\xi>  1 8-10. 

Tlic  vahi«!  of  c\]>orts  to  Spain,  under  tin-  Spanish  flap.  in  1S.'$0.  vvn<  -1(H).  40 !  dollar*  : 
in  I S  (I),  undvr  various  flaps  to  Spain,  I. S I fi,(i.7S  dollar*.  Tin*  value  of  cx|>ort..-i  to  Cuba, 
under  tin*  Spanish  flap,  in  1810,  was  21, .>!).'!  dollars.  In  is:*,!).  the  value  of  ex|K)rts  to  the 
uciphboiirinp  colonies,  under  the  Spanish  flap,  was  -I  I  I. 00(5  dollars  ;  in  IS-10.  under  various 
flaps,  (j7 1,0.38  dollars.  The  value  of  e.\|«>its  to  the  IVited  States,  tinder  the  American 
flap,  was,  in  is;i£).  2,.3SS,-I82  dollars  ;  in  IS  10,  tinder  various  flaps,  1,80:1,7(51  dollars. 
K\|Mirts  to  (lerntanv  in  Herman  vexsels,  in  IS.'!}),  aniouuted  to  2(>(>,t>9  l  dollars  ;  in  1810. 
iiinler  various  flaps,  to  -180,288  dollars.  Kxjiorts  to  Denmark  mid  her  colonies,  under  the 
Danish  flap,  in  is:$0,  211,7-38  dollars;  and  in  18-10,  l-l.3S(>  dollars.  KxjMirU  to  France, 
under  the  French  flap  was.  in  IS.'I!),  202. 0-3  1  dollars  :  in  18-1(1.  under  various  flaps,  92(i,900 
dollars.  HxjKirts  to  Holland  under  the  Dutch  flap,  in  is.'10,  amounted  to  10,9(5,3.  dol¬ 
lar-  ;  in  18  10.  under  various  flaps,  to  1 8, 1 80  dollars.  .K\|mrts  to  (treat  liiitain  and  her 
colonies,  under  the  British  tlap,  in  18:10.  mnouuted  to  HIT, 802  dollars;  and  under  the 
same  flap,  in  18-10,  to  .‘$.7(5.007  dollars.  lvxport-  to  Italy,  under  various  flaps,  in  18-10, 
1  18,82-3  dollars.  K\|>orts  to  Turkov,  under  the  ifri-ti'h  and  Austrian  flaps,  ill  1-8  10,  1  1,282 
dollars.  Kxpirt-  to  the  continent  of  .South  America,  under  various  flaps,  in  1-8  10,  oN,22(i 
dollars.  KviHirts  to  llriti-h  America,  in  IS  10.  under  the  Spanish  anil  llritisli  llaps, 
dollars. 

In  proportion  as  the  Dutch  and  Danish  trade  with  l’orto  Utco  have  been 
dcclininp,  the  British  lias  been  advancing. 

Nc.mhkh  of  Vi-si  Is  of  ditTerent  Nations  with  their  Totmape,  which  entered  the  harlsmrs 
of  Porto  Uieo  in  ls:;0  is  as  follow-  ; 


uiutisii  tii.\!)k  turn  mu  and  porto  ittco. 


I  US 7 

Till:  Revenues  derived  from  Custom*  ami  Tonnage  Duties  in  the  Years  I$:>9  ami  JS  IO, 
ueru  as  follows : 


C  II  A  DTK  It  XV. 

Tit  A  UK  lU.TUTT.X  Tin:  PMIKU  KINi.lJO.M  .\\l>-r:  I!A  AM)  I’OIUO  It  ICO. 
The  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  Cuba  was  carried  0:1  to  a  very  great 
extent,  before  I  $09,  when  they  were  absolutely  prohibited  by  hue.  Since  that  period 
the  trade  iiad  increased  in  proportion. 

Account  of  the  declared  >ulne  of  British  and  Iridi  produce  and  manufacture*.  Kvportisl 
from  the  Knited  Kingdom  to  Tulia  and  Porto  Rico,  in  each  Year  from  INg7  to  |K|o. 
A  .~111n.ll  part  of  these  goods  were  K\|«>rted  to  some  ot  the  othrr  foreign  West  Indies, 
Haiti  cveepted. 


Y.vt.t'i:  of  British  AhmulVturo*.  K.vported  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  through  the  Hritidi 
Wen  Indies. 


I1HITISII  TRADE  WITH  CHIU  AND  POtlTO  RICO.  ll.»S!)' 

Uhitish  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Kxportod  from'  the  I'nited  Kingdom  to 
(Jul>a,  and  other  Foreign  West  Indian  Colonies,  in  the  Years  I  Ml  and  I  ML'. 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  rix|Mrtcd  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  '('uhu.  and 
other  Foreign.  West  Indies. 


VIM..  II. 


l'tu  i.i  ri'i  n  i  s. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


TIIK  WIII.II'IUXK  ISLANDS. 


Tiikse  islands  form  an  extensive  group  situated  in  the  Asiatic  archipelago. 
Of  these  islands,  ten  are  large  and  the  .rest  very  small. 

The  following,  drawn  up  from  an  odicinl  statement  for  1  S.l 7,  is  given  as  the 
area  and  population  of  the  ten  principal  and  smaller  islands;  viz., 


Luzon . 

Mindoro . 

Pnnav  (3  provinces)  .  .  . 

Isla  d'e  Negros  .... 

Zclire  ...  ... 

I-avte 

Sai'-nr . 

Masl.atc  .  .  .  '  . 

Palayan  .  .  .  .  . 

Magitidanao  .... 

.Smaller  bland.-,  ir.eluding  the 
Idas  de  C'alamianes  .  .  . 

Total  ....  13  I,  I  I'.  3,500.000 

The  inhabitants  are  active  and  bold.  They  are  not  only  . industrious  eulti 
valors  of  the  soil,  but  also  carpenters,  smiths,  masons,  goldsmiths,  and  ordinary 
manufacturers.  They  consist  of  Malays,  who  acknowledge  the  rule  of  Spain, 
which  treats  them  as  free  subjects;  also  of  Ciiine.se  and  various  races  from  the 
continent  of  Asia.  The  Papuans,  or  natives  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  little 
unfrequented  islands,  are  described  as  wretched  savages. 

The  Philippines  yield  all  tropical  products,  including  rice,  millet,  maize, 
sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  codec,  bemp,  cotton,  a  great  variety  of  fruit,  timber,  and 
other  products.  .  The  agricultural  implements  used,  and  the  inode  of  cultivation, 
are  said  to  he  generally  Chinese. 

Wee  is  grown  in  the  low  and  marshy  soils,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food 
of  the  population.  Upland  rice  is  also  cultivated  a>  in  Java. 

The  Sugar-cane  is  raised.  The  great  feitile  grounds  of  the  plain  of  Pauipagna, 
and  of  the  island  Panay  are  the  principal  sugar  districts,  and  sugar  is  the  most 
important  product  exported. 

Tuhuccu  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  only  allowed  to  he  exported  when 


'>6,1)0 1  square  a 
•I,l.>,> 

4,516 

2.162 
•I,  IDS 
.>,170 
1.2l.i 
7,53s 


35,622 
250.*  1 7 
02.165 

2,3  K. 
*11.007 
*71.500 


manufactured  into  cigars. 

Indigo  is  extensively  cultivated,  hut  in  quality  it  is  inferior  to  that  of 
British  India; — it  is  grown  to  rather  an  important  extent. 

Suf  un  ti:ood  forms  a  valuable  article  of  export  to  China. 


•  Ii.Wudinj  oi.Iy  the  S|  ji.Ou  joiUuii  t-f  these 


Sl'AMSH  COI.ONOS. 
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'l'iie  Caff  ee-p/aitf  grows  wild  on  the  western  part  of  Luzon,  where  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  about  fifty  years  ago  by  Spain. 

Tli is  wild  codec  is  much  esteemed,  and  exported  from  Manilla  to  other 
countries.  Cloves,  cinnamon,  the  wild  tree  bread-fruit,  sago  and  cocoa,  margo 
and  nuts,  grow  naturally,  as  well  ns  by  cultisalion. 

Good  building  timber  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  hilly  or  mountainous 
districts. 

The  banana  grows  generally  in  all  the  Philippines.  Hemp  grows  abundantly 
near  .Manilla  and  in  l’ariay  and  Zebrc ;  cordage  and  a  coarse  cloth  are  made  of 
it  by  the  Malays.  Sago  grows  in  Luzon  ;  also  the  cocoa-nut. 

The  land  shrub-cotton  grows  well,  but  it  is  prepared  in  the  most  slovenly 
manner. 

Tnc  domestic  or  live  animals  are  buffaloes,  goats,  pigs,  and  a  few  sheep. 

The  shells  of  the  land-tortoises  form  an  important  export.  The  shells  of  pearl 
nvsters,  which  abound,  and  edible  swallows’  nests,  arc  exported  to  China. 

Excepting  the  making  of  cigars,  and  of  straw  and  chip  hats,  and  cigar  cases, 
and  a  few  coarse  cottons  and  hemp  cloths,  some  common  pottery,  goldsmiths’ 
work,  ordinary  smiths’,  carpenters’  work,  and  building  vessels  and  boats,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  arc  any  manufactures. 

The  SorttCKs  of  Rkvexck,  arc  Customs  Duties ,  the  Tobacco  Monopoly,  and 
the  Capitation  Tux.  All  persons  arc  liable  to  pay  the  latter  except  the  Mestizos 
uf  mixed  European  blood.  The  shop-keepers,  small  traders,  mechanics,  coolies, 
and  domestic  servants  arc  chiefly  Chinese,  and  ranked  in  four  classes,  of  poll-tax 
payers,  from  12  dollars  to  120  dollars,  or  from  i.’3  to  £.10  per  annum,  according  to 
the  class  to  which  they  arc  subject,  from  the  time  they  arc  of  the  age  of  1G  to  GO 
vears  ;  no  Chinese  is  permitted  to  arrive  at  and  settle  on  the  Philippines  after  the 
.age  of  10  years.  Indian  or  Chinese  Mestizos  pay  about -Is.  Gd.  annually,  after  the 
a^e  of  12  years  during  life,  and  Indians  of  both  sexes  about  2s.  each  during  the 
same  period.  The  number  of  persons  subjected  to  the  poll-tax  in  1838  was 
l,30G,  1  12,  of  whom  about  020,000  inhabited  the  island  of  Luzon. 


l  or>;» 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CU.MM KRCIAI.  l.KGISLATIO.V  OK  TIIK  l’III  LI  I’l’I  M'.  ISLAM)?. 
crsTO.MS,  ni:oui..\Tio.vs,  a.vd  DtTir.s. 

Tiie  condition*  upon  wliicli  foreign  ships  and  nicrciinmlizc  are  admitted  into  Manilla, 
have  been  defined  1)V  a  niritT,  published  on  the  Nth  of  December,  1  S.'IT.  and  which  was 
put  in  force  bv  the  administration  of  commerce  at  the  end  of  the  xenr  1  M.'IS. 

It  ha*  not  undergone  any  changes,  excepl  tliat  in  1838,  the  trading  with  certain  arti¬ 
cles.  which  were  thought  to  coneem  the  French  trade  particularly,  wa*  prohibited. 

The  official  valuation*,  fixed  hy  the  customs  of  Manilla  :ls  a  ba.-is  whereon  the  duties 
arc  to  lx?  levied,  were  greatly  modified  in  1837,  as  regards  the  articles  of  iin|en  tation,  at 
the  urgent  demand  of  the  foreign  trade,  particularly  tliat  of  the  French  consul. 

TARIFF  OF  IMPORTATION  DUTIES  IN  TIIE  PHILIPPINES. 


rim  i I'i'i  m. 
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SPANISH  C'.ll.t  IN  I !  S'. 


It"  tl»‘  captain.  without  bciiiu  j»r».*\ h\  the  weather,  avoid-)  the  reconnoitrin'; 
hv  the  vc— d-  of  the  state.  alien  announ.ssl  hv  tiit1^;  a  pun,  he  pax-,  as  a  forfeit.  double 
the  talno  of  the  [Kinder  u«-d.  1 11  --itjlit  of  Manilla  ami  C’avitn,  vessels  arc  to  hoist  their 

tlatr. 

II.  No  vessel  entering;  the  hav,  can  communicate  with  nny  laxly,  without  having 
received  the  sanitary  visit,  and  without  having  Iieen  admitted  into  free  intercourse.  I 'util 
then,  the  vessel  mu-t  hoi.it,  at  its  mi/am-ma-t  head,  the  <juarantine  flagy  or  any  other 
-ipril  Ha”. 

Aeoiplinir  to  die  sanitarv  regulations,  the  captain  is  responsible  for  any  intercourse 
t . i U i r : plai-e  lieforo  the  visit  ami  admission  to  free  intercourse.  He  pays  for  every’  infrac- 

* . . .  i'h-  law.  L'dO  jiia.-tres  (  t’  i  I  -teiline).  In  rase  i  f  distress,  tie  prohibition  of  all 

r- iiioou.nieation  extends' to  the  vessels  wliiell  pive  a— i-tancc. 

III.  At  the  time  of  jhc  visit,  the  captain  tuir-t  produce  the  hill  of  health  of  the  jiort 
from  w  hence  he  came,  and,  in  default  of  this,  ;1  declaration  limned  by  him-elf,  whether 
lio  n  urn  a  contagious  disease  at  the  port  from  whence  he  came,  flu-  -tate  of  health  of  all 
the  individuals  with  whom  he  went  to  sea.  ami  the  incidents  of  the  voynpe.  The  .few 
and  pa— utiper-  are  to  assemble  on  deck,  to  pa.—  in-jH-otinit,  and  t.)  an-vver  the  .piestions 
wai.-h  the  Deputy  of  Health  shall  deem  nm—ni  y  to  put  to  them. 

The  captain  mu-t  al-o  hand  over  on  l».ard,  the  register  "r  I'-tpc1"*  "I  the  drip,  so  that 
one  max  know  the  ve— el's  name, — the  nation  to  which  it  belongs — the  mine  of  its  captain 

-it'  tonnage — its  national  act — with  the  ih-ipuai! . .  the  date  of  departure — of  the 

•'ay  in  |*>rt — of  the  destination — of  the  arm-  on  lx>nr.l — of  the  oir^i-of  the  name  of 
toe  tru-tc. — and  of  all  the  remarkable,  incidents  of  the  voyage.  " 

He  must  nl-o  one  the  li»t  of  the  passenger-  and  etew,  signed  by  hini'df.  with  their 
rank,  profes.ion.  and  pa— port-. 

To  avoid  all  delay  or  mistake,  the  captain  must  commit  to  writing  the  state  of  his 
health,  that  of  the  crew  and  pa— etigrr-.  and  the  vi'ishr  of  crew  and  passengers,  before 
the  v  isit  of  the  port. 

I'.ir  every  inm  curacy  in  this  declaration  in  the  nutnlx'r  of  individuals  described  in  the 
uei-’or,  nc  the  indication  of  their  rank  or  profession,  la-  forfeits  cadi  time  'JoO  piastres 
:  l  >  I  -tel  1 1 1 1  tT  > . 

Il  the  captain,  at  the  tune  of  the  visit,  has  not  committed  to  writing  the  alsive-incu- 
ti  i.ie-l  .nlijrrf  ,  the  vessel  cannot  enter  the  port  without  a  irnevved  virit. 

All  letters  anti  de-pat.  ie-s  must  he  trau-t.iit t.-d  to  the  a-i-taut  of  the  post-ojli.c.  who 
i*  always  pre-ent  at  tin  vi-it.  The  captain  rcc.  ivis  from  the  [m-t-oHir.’  the  diarg*-'  tor 
c  iitv  ing  the  -aid  letter-,  and  despatch.-',  accord::.;;  to  a  tariff  given  to  him  on  payment. 

IV.  Kv.  ry  v.---d  ]x  rfornriug  .pinrantiuc.  ami  not  Ding  allowed  any  con.miinicatioii. 
n.  <  .inform  to  the  in-tructious  which  arc  handed  to  the  nia'tet,  and  retain,  at  its  nri/eti- 
I.-  ad.  tie-  y.-llow  dig  nr  signal.  livery  contravcnti-m  i-  adjudged  according  to  the  law-, 
a  d  tin*  captain  tin. si  .»0t)  piastres  (iiltls  sterling)  even  though  it  lias  no  hnvl  cin*.--^ 

\  .  At  tie-  tiic."  of  debarkation,  the  captain  i-  ltound  to  present  him-elf  before  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  port,  to  Ik-  -ent  with  his  pa— eng.-rs  before  the  authorities.  I’crums  of  distinc¬ 
tion  a  e  not  olilio.il  to  aeeompauv  the  captain.  The  ett-tom-  of  the  island  are  made  known 
to  them  at  the  time  of  the  vi-it. 

VI.  At  the  anchorage-ground  it  i-  not  penui’t.d  to  retain  the  guns  load. si.  nor  to  lire 
th’-m.  except  in  cases  of  distress,  nr  on  pr.-vimi-  authorization.  Transgressor-  are  lined  110 
pi  t-t t  c-  .  I/,  (it.  s </. )  as  a  fort.  it.  and  HI  piastres  ( ;)j».  I  I. )  for  every  gun  tired. 

VII.  F.verv  eaptaiu  mu-t  present  to  the  government  or  trustee  n  caution  of  oO<)  pin-tics 
.  to--/.  sterling i  as  a  guarantee  for  the  observation  of  the  present  regulation-,  and  that 
v.  i  *  -  c  ’i  thirty  hours  after  the  vi-it,  at  Manilla,  and  within  forty-eight  at  (,'nvita  or  Cana.  no. 
If  l.c  exei’.sli  theie  delays,  he  pay  s  a  line  of  ot)  piastres  (10/.  Hiv.  tu/. ),  and  is  reps i- 

VIII.  In  order  to  di-charge  or  take  on  Imard  ballast,  the  captain  must  have  the  |*-r- 
mis-i  >n  of  the  captain  of  the  [ktI.  The  ..mission  of  this  formality,  throwing  into  the  -.  a 
I-.:!,.-’,  excrements,  -r  any  M.I.m.-r.-iWc  matter,  subjects  him  toft  line  of  HKIpia-ttc, 
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(.21/.  12*.  (x/.)  in  the  llav,  anil  of  2(M)  piastre*  (  i'.U.  5s.)  in  the  port'  of  Cavita  and  in  (lie 
river  of  Manilla. 

IX.  P-'rsons  are  condemneil  tr>  a  fine  of  25  piastres  (5/.  Ss.  !</.  i  w Ini  eninninnienti'  with 
vessels  with  which  intercourse  is  forbidden  and  captain.'  to  50  piastre*  t  10/.  If  is.  sd. ). 

X.  After  ten  o'clock  nt  night,  vessels  arc  not  allowed  to  perform  any  commercial  ope¬ 
ration  on  the  anchorage-ground,  unless  previous  permission  Inn  been  obtaiimd,  or  unless 
there  is  any  urgent  necessitv.  The  captain  of  nnv  mercliant  vcs-el  or  the  proprietor  of  any 
banca  who  breaks  this  regulation,  is  liable  to  a  line  of  25  piastres  (5/.  tvs.  id. ).  .Ships  at 
anchor  may  stop  any  suspected  banca  which  accosts  them  after  ten  o'clock  nt  nitrht.  .Sailors 
discovered  ashore  at  untimely  hours,  are  taken  and  punished,  according  to  the  laws,  lor  any 
disorderly  acts  they  may  have  committed. 

XI.  On  entering  the  river,  the  vessels  must  dojio-it  their  gun|>owder  in  closed  and 
marked  packages.  Captains  are  lined  I  piastre  ( ■!.<.  (>*</.)  for  '-very  |«mud  of  powder  they 
ri  tain  on  boaril  contrary  to  this  regulation. 

XII.  After  ritjht  at  night,  no  tin's  are  allowed  on  the  river,  and  no  light  carried  nls.i.t 
without  a  lantern;  line  of  5  pias.tn-s  (  1/.  Is.  N/.).  It  i*  sjns  iallv  ortleic1.  that  no  pit,  h. 
tar.  or  gn-ase,  or  nnv  inflammable  »uh*tanrc,  be  melted  down  or  Imati-d  .hi  boar!  a  -hip  ; 
[H'unltv  of  25  piastres  (5/.  S s.  -id.). . 

XIII.  It  is  also  order'd  that  the  captain  is  not  to  land  the  vvlmle  or  any  part  of  the 
arms  on  ship  board,  on  pain  of  n  forfeiture  or  a  punishment,  which  is  lived  lor  -m-h  c:w  <. 

XIV.  Nobody  ha*  a  right  to  pimi-b  a  native  or  resident  for  nnv 'fault  eommitti  d  by 
him  in  working,  bv  the  day,  at  the  careening  of  vessels,  or  at  any  other  labour  on  oralmut 
vcs-cls.  The  punishments  appertain  to  the  captain  of  the  |x>rt. 

XV';  No  native,  notwithstanding  his  own  wish,  may  remain  mi  lx>ard  alter  working 
hours. 

XVI.  'I  lie  captain  is  not  to  admit  on  Ixiard  any  passenger  without  n  pas.-jiort  from  the 
government;  on  a  jM-nnlt v  250  pia-tre,  (51/.  sterling').  Nor  is  he  to  land  any  pa-seng.  r 
from  on  Ixiard  his  vessel  by  stealth;  penalty  |(X)  piastre-  (21/.  12  s.  (is/.).  I’a."enge;s  ,.,n 
only  land  by  regular  permission  from  the  captain  of  the  port. 

To  prevent  desertions,  the  transferring  of  the  new  from  one  vr-d  to  another  is  not 
allowed  without  previous  notice  to  the  port  captain;  penalty  ot  10  pia-tie-  (2/.  .'is.  Is/.  I. 

The  trustees  ami  Securities  are  re*|Miu*ihle,  during  the  length  ot  the  -lay.  and  until  the 
ve*«cl  is  out  of  port,  for  the  men  authorised  to.  la-  mi  laud,  belonging  to  the  eiew  ot  the 
vessel,  for  false  reports  of  health,  or  for  any  other  transgression. 

Captains  are  condemned  to  an  amount  of  10  piastres  (  2/.  •!</.).  in  ea>e  ot  the  <h-,  i- 

tion  of  any  of  their  men,  if  they  do  not  immediately  inform  the  captain  ot  the  port,  -i  that 
the  latter  may  order  the  arrest  of  the  deserter-.  If  the  desertion  takes  place  at  the  time  H 
departure,  the  trustees  ore  responsible  for  the  evpi  n-i-s  .s  ea-ion,  <1  by  the  de--  i  lei -.  Irom 
the  time  of  their  arrest  to  that  of  their  leaving  the  country. 

XVII.  In  ease  of  death  on  boatd  of  nnv  individual,  the  captain  mu-t  give  notice  of  it  to 
the  |wirt  captain,  in  writing,  informing  him  of  tile  cause  of  death,  nnd  demanding  pcnuis-ioii 
for  burial. 

Ca-tiiig  the  bodv  of  the  deceased  into  the  <ea  without  authorization,  i-  punished  by  a 
tine  of  21  piastres  I'd.  .'5s,  \)d.\  without  prejndiee  to  the  proceeding-  to  which  the  mm- 
deelaration  must  occasion  oii  the  part  of  the  civil  and  sanitary  authority. 

XVI II.  To  obtain  a  jx-rmit  to  depart,  in  ordinary  cireum-tame-,  captains  are  to  pro..  nt 
thcm-elves  to  the  government  two  davs  heforehaml,  with  their  imi'ter-roll  signed  by  t!m 
captain  of  the  jeirt. 

The  ollice  of  the  said  captain  will  deliver  them  tin  ir  de-p,itrhes.  on  the  presentation  ol 
eertilieates,  stating  that  thuv.  have  conformed  to  the  law-  ol  the  government.  o|  the 
eustom-hoiise,  and  of  the  post- office. 

Kvery  vessel  departing  without  its  despatches  i*  fired  2  p'  i*tr>  -  per  ten. 

Ves-els  departing  must,  beforehand,  Imi-t  a  -igua'  Hug  at  the  head  ot  their  main-m.ist. 

X'lX.  In  every  -("'cial  eireum«tauee,  the  captain,  mint  a-'i-r  at  the  evli.iorihnary  vi-it-. 
which  the  civil  nutlmritie.s  of  the  [x>rt,  treasury,  or  health,  may  evict 

XX.  The  captain  i-  not  to  allow  any  of  the  nun  of  hi-  trnv  to  laud,  wit  ho  it  he  i-  a 
g'laiantet  for  all  debt-  which  they  may  imii. 
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XXI.  When  a  vp-sel  has  sailed.  the  di-pnsitinns  of  the  present  rrtfiilnlinn  are  appii- 
ihle  t>i  tin-  securities.  until  the  fuitilnient  of  the  '.riven  guarantees. 

XXII.  I  he  fotfeitures  an-  rintihled  in  ca-c  of  rrriiiirm lion. 

XXIII.  All  retrnlntioiK  and  tarilfs.  anterior  and  contrary  to  the  present,  are  revolted. 


M  hen  anchoring.  the  captain-  mutt  take  rare  not  to  drop  their  anchors  on  the  mooring* 
ol  other  ve— els.  and  not  to  embarrass  their  movements  :  they  are  hound  to  alter  their  jk>- 
■ition  as  sivon  as  either  case  i«  made  known  to  them.  If  the  jmsitinn  taken  hy  vessels  is 
not  convenient  for  their  security,  or  to  the  police,  the  captains  Are  also  Imuiid  to  alter  it, 
ac,  online  to  the  instructions  of  the  (eirt  captain. 

Once  at  anchor,  no  vessel  can  remove  from  its  position  without  previous  penni-siou.  e.\- 
ccpt  in  case  of  compulsion,  of  which  the  captain  must  "ive  notice  to  the  olhcc  of  the  captain 
ot  the  |h)-*.  when  circumstances  will  jicni.il  it. 

At  the  anchorage  ground  otV  the  har  of  Manilla  (or,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  a  part 
of  the  etew  ip-m-mlly  lands,  and  where  accidents  happen  which  prevent  the  return  on 
lioard),  vessel-  will  always  have  to  drop  an  anchor. 

'I  O  enter  or  to  depart  from  the  river,  the  captains  must  demand  the  aiithuri-ation  of 
the  eaptain  of  the  jmrt;  who  will  transmit  to  them  the  neees-arv  iiiMruetions,  and  jri'e 
them  a  pilot  and  the  help  thev  demand. 

\  1-s.cIs  entered  and  anchored,  in  cases  hen-after  mentioned,  or  in  nnalo<rntis  cases,  mav 
make  the  following  signals  to  their  proprietors  or  trustees,  and  if  the  said  proprietors  and 
me-eliants  eannot  answer,  the  demanded  assistance  is  hroiio-ht  to  tin  m  hv  the  authority  of 
tin*  i tort,  every  time  that  the  circumstances  will  |>eniiii  of  it.  The  earns  may  Ik-  repeat'd 
at  intervals,  the  ves-el,  having  sti||  their  lla5-  Imi-t.-d.  The  l!:,.-  to  !»•  Imi-tcd  is  the  na¬ 
tional  llae.  and  if  ncors*arv.  two  llaeji  mav  he  hoi-tetl,  one  a  sieual  of  some  kind,  and  in 
default,  a  tlae  of  tarred  cloth.  vVc. 


Assistnnn  asked  for. 
.Moolil.es 
Anchor  . 

Moorii.es  and  anchor  . 
Shah.p 

Mutiny  on  hoanl 


riaes.  (inns. 

1  at  shroud'  of  niizen  .  I 

)  I  at  shroud"  of  miret.  .  i  ’ 

2  at  mi/eii  .  .1 

1  at  -hrouds  of  main  .  I 

2  at  head  of  main  mast  .  2 


VI.— MAVtKKST  OK  f.\nc;i>. 

Aceenline  to  the  regulations  of  1  S.JT.  the  capta  as  or  'ii|«TcareiH's  of  Spanish  or  fn- 
reie.i  vessels  must,  at  Manilla,  durii.e  the  thiitv  hours  which  follow  the  entrance  visit,  and 
at  I'avio.  durine  the  foitv-eieht  hour.-,  prv  .*<  nt  the  ecueral  manifest  of  their  earjjo,  with 
'the  indications  of  the  packae,.,,  their mark  and  iiiimltcr,  and  of  the  Weight  or  numher  ol 
articles  which  are  not  enclosed  in  packages. 

The  administrator  then  delivers  miuicdi.»!ch  the  |wrniissii.ii  for  unloading  the  Spanish 

I  he  jH'rmivion  for  the-uuload  t:  ;  of  foreign  vessels  he  delivers  twenty-four  hours  later. 
The  reason  of  thi-  delay  is  to  all'"-  the  captains  or  Miporrartp>e'  to  present,  in  n  special  ma- 
nile-t,  the  package-  with  their  rk>  and  nmolier-  or  tin-  wsi^ht  of  the  utcrchandi/c 
which  they  mav  wi-h  to  declare  foi  .rail'll. 

Tin-  administrator  authorises,  hv  a  di-linct  |H'rmit  the  unloading  of  the  h.oirnge  which 
i»  to  lie  pro'onti-d  to  the  ciistom-hoii-e  to  he  evjicditcd  ;  eveept  alwavs  clothiiij'  apparel, 
which  may  In-  contained  in  a  hanilkcrehicf  or  njicn  cnvclnjic,  and  the  ifesk  and  |w.rtfolio  of 
the  captain  or  passeni'ers  of  the  eahin  when  they  have  prvviouslv  liccn  vcrilii-tl  on  Imard. 

'1  he  unloading  licmit  ronijdeted,  those  interested  must  inunediatclv  present  list  of  the 
jMckacrs  which  thev  intend  for  entrepot,  with  a  clear  anil  precise  designation  of  tie  ir 
contents,  or  of  the  weight  or  numlier  of  articles,  ami  with  the  indications  of  the  tm  rehan- 
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Before  tlie  custom-house  prooeisL,  with  the  expedition  ami  the  remittance  of  tin-  ni.  r-  • 
rhandizc,  the  imlehtors  mint  funii^It,  for  the  payment  of  the  duties,  a  guarantee,  wliieh  i- 
accepted  l>v  the  administrator. 

If  the  twenty-four  hours  expire  without  a  declaration  for  entrepot  having  been  made,  the 
whole  of  the  merchandize  will  lie  con-idered  as  declared  for  consumption. 

National  or  foreign  vessels,  which  have  departed  frotn  the  ]>ort  with  a  cargo  of  the 
produce  of  tlie  soil  and  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  or  w  ith  a  cargo  of  any  other  prodiue 
whatever,  if  they  are  enmpellcd  to  put  back  again,  without  hat iug  tnurln-d  at  a  foreign 
port,  may  unload  and  land  such  |iart  of  the  said  cargo  as  they  may  think  proper,  w  ithout 
jeiviiig  nnv  duty,  so  as  to  lie  aide  to  re-export  them,  without  paying  any  ndditimi.d 
duties  to  those  they  had  paid  at  the  first  exjmrtntion  :  the  -aid  merchandize  to  |n*  de|«.- 
sited  in  the  magazines  of  the  eiistom-lmu-c.  or  in  any  other  magazine  pointed  out  hv  the 
administrator,  under  the  necessary  «ii|H'rititcndnnee. 

The  merchandize  taken  out  of  rntrrfinls  liy  the  vr.-«cl  in  iptotion,  may  Is-  re-entered 
or  deposited  in  other  magazines,  with  the  pre-crihed  formalities,  until  the  mi  id  *c-»el-  can 
] >iit  to  sea  again,  without  Ix-ing  obliged  to  pay  any  entrance  nr  departure  duty. 

Ves-cls,  putting  hack  for  the  anehontge-groimd,  may  land  the  whole  or  part  of  tin  ir 

cargo,  according  as  their  repairs  obliges  them,  in  depositing  it,  until  the  end  of  . . |>.-tu- 

tiou,  ina  magazine  utidor  the  su|«'riiiteiidnnee  of  the  custom-house.  without  paving  any 
duty; — Imt  if  the  captain  prefer  |nitting  tln-m  in  entrepot,  the  packages  are  admitted, 
areonling  to  their  kind,  on  the  usual  conditions,  with  a  loser  duty  of  1  per  cent  to  he  paid 
at  their  being  taken  out  only,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  manifest. 

VII. —  NAVIGATION. 

Tlie  tonnage  duties  have  lieen  maintained  at  the  following  rates  by  the  regulation  of 

1837: 

Foreign  vessels  aud  cliampans  of  China,  loading  of  unloading  in  port.  |>er  ton  <>  ‘J  O 

..  entering  aud  departing  in  ballast  .  .  .  .  .  ,.  (lit) 

on  putting  hack  for  victuals,  water,  or  for  anclmrage  at  sea  .  ()  1  0 

Tin*  following  are  not  reputed  as  articles  of  cargo,  for  the  application  of  the  first  duty. 
On  entering,  tlie  sftecic  and  articles  .of  the  first  necessity;  on  departure,  ship  provisions. 

The  tonnage  duty  is  settled  hv  the  gauge  lived  hv  tlie  patent,  or  In  the  roll  of  matricu¬ 
lation  presented  to  the  administrator  of  the  customs,  by  the  captain  or  tru-tev  of  tlie  ie»-rl. 

Manilla,  flic  scat  of  government,  is  the  chief  port  in  which  the  foreign 
trade  of  tlie  Philippines  is  carried  on.  It  is  a  fortified  walled  fit y,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  wliieh,  and  its  ten  suburbs,  is  said  to  consist  of  about  GOOD  Spaniards 
and  other  Europeans,  and  from  y<),(JOO  to  100,000  of  Malays,  Chinese, Tacolus.  or 
natives,  and  some  negroes.  The  Aduann,  or  custom-house,  is  a  huge  structure, 
and  the  government-house,  containing  numerous  offices,  is  another  large  build¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  garrison  of  /UIH)  men,  and  it  is  said  as  many  priests.  Tlie 
churches  ami  convents  are  numerous.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  with  only 
13  feet  depth  of  -water  at  low  old).  Vessels  of  GOO  tons  in  ballast  and  of  30'* 
laden  pass  over  it. 

THAI)!.  Of  MAMMA  f\  l8.’,!l  \NU  1810. 

1  S3!). —  I  lit  n-.-rls.  -iv  iif  which  were  French,  elc.ued  from  the  |n <rt  "f  .Manilla  in  the 
year  |S3!I.  The  •  aim:  of  urticle-  cv|iurtcil  amounted  to  .iiil.tl  18/.,  and  cmsi-tid  "f  the 
following  :  viz... 
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S„?ar 

244,800  quintals  £209,.77<i 

ln.?;-o . .’ 

55,!)<X)  do.  .79,8(70 

Cie-.irs  i  in  Isixi-s  of  1000)  . 

42,4<X)  boxes  .74,408 

Ah.ua . 

.78.700  quintals  .70.280 

28,7(X)  do.  .'J0,h!)2 

Coffee . 

,7.<HK)  do.  1 .7,-724 

Hum . 

45J.*>fX)  gallons  1  1, 32,8 

Straw  hat«,  -Nr. 

38.5500  number  8,804 

Hides,  dried  skins 

8,(XX)  quintals  8.(X50 

Sapan  wood  .  ... 

557,  J<X)  do.  7.040 

Tortoiseshell 

4fi  do.  4,020 

Cotton . 

1,(500  do.  -  ,8(58 

Rice . 

1  ),7(X)  do.  2,4  Hi 

Native  woven  stuff-  . 

4.7(H)  pieces  1.70S 

Woods  of  various  kinds 

7, (XX)  quintals  I..704 

Cii^ur  cuXcs  •  .  . 

18.55(X)  uiimlrer  1.1(H) 

Miscellaneous  articles  . 

49.4(H) 

Cold  dust,  specie,  fcc.  . 

40, (XX) 

Total 

.  £-7(51,(548 

1S-40. — The  value  of  it  tides  impirted  iut 

o  Manilla  in  the  year  18  40,  amounted 

...  £(5(54,1)48 

Tlie  value  of  exports  was  . 

7.5(5,012 

Total 

£  1 ,400.9(50 

Total  of  1  8557  . 

I.07.7..740 

Total  of  ls;is 

.  1,144,404 

Increase  from  18, '57  to  |8)() 

.  £  552.7,420 

In  addition  to  the  ttltovt*  trail*'  of  I  H  it)  thorn  have  been  extra  eonunercial  niovemenis  In 
consequence  of  the  Anglo- Chinese  crisis,  ehictlv  in  regard  to  cottons  and  opium,  which  the 
liriti'h  merchant*  at  Reiignl  sent  hack  provisionally  to  the  warehouses  of  Manilla.  These 
movement'  were  estimated  in  imports  at  392,424/.,  and. in  exports  at  5172,4552/. 

Sr.\Ti:.Mi..\T  of  tile  Value  of  Import*  into,  and  K\ ports  from  the  Port  of  Manilla  in  the 
Year  IS 40,  distinguishing  the  Countries  traded  with. 


c  o  f  n  r  it  t 


Thk  principal  Articles  couqiosing  the  alsive  trade  were  as  follows 


T*.ul . tiln.ooo 

— The  British  direct  trade  with  Manilla,  was  etjtial  to  one-fourth  o! 
the  wliole  trade. 

Y7vw/r«,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  chietly  handkerchiefs,  railed  .  mu 
hitijits,  an  article  greatly  consumed  in  the  I’lnlippiue  Isles,  compose  the  greater 
part  of  the  Kn"lish  impoils  ;  and  siijjar  and  indigo  foruu'd  the  c\])orts  from 
Manilla. 


II  os 


SPANISH  COLON  rrs. 


The  direct  trade  of  England  with  Manilla,  has  decreased  in  1SI2;  hut  the 
trade  between  Manilla  and  the  English  colonies  of  India  and  Australia,  has 
rapidiv  increased. 

The  value  of  the  interchange  hetween  Manilla  and  these  possessions,  consti¬ 
tuted  in  1*12,  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  trade  of  Manilla,  and  amounted  to 
7, MKUKK)  francs,  or  iMjO.OOO  sterling. 

The  sole  trade  hetween  Sydney  (Australia),  and  the  capital  of  the  Philippine 
Isles,  which  began  only  in  lS.'i't,  for  it  did  not  exist  in  IMS,  .vmuntcci  in  IK-12 
in  \alue  to  more  than  .".OOo.ikki  o'  francs,  or  1 20,000/.  stc. iing.  The  imports 
from  Sydney  to  Manilla  have  Invn  inconsiderable,  consisting  chiefly  of  marine 
stores  Sugar,  and  various  other  products  constitute  the  exports  from  Manilla  to 
Sydney. 

1  he  trade  hetween  the  English  possessions  of  India,  and  in  particular  Horn- 
hay  .and  Singapore,  with  the  Philippine  Isles,  which  in  I  M2  employed  2(1,000 
Inns  of  shipping,  which  carried  to  .and  from  Manilla  to  the  value  of  -l ,.#00.000 
fr.  <  lies  or  1 . si  in. hi  in/,  sterling.  A  great  part,  of  the  imports  from  India  consisted  of 
opium  in  transit  through  Manilla  to  China. 

The  trade  of  the,  I  ’ nited  States  w it h  the  Philippines  was  equal  to  one-sixth 
part  of  the  inti  rehange  hetween  the  latter  and  all  other  countries.  The  imports 
from  the  1.  nited  Slate'  to  the  value  of  120.000/.  in  IS  12,  consisted  in  cotton 
ti'Mies,  raw.  and  some  marine  stores.  The  American  naval  rendezvous  in  the 
Polynesian  seas  is  generally  a!  Manilla. 

The  coarse  domestic  or  cotton  manufactures  of  the  United  .States  now  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  those  of  England.  The  American  vessels  take  nearly  all 
in  return  from  Manilla,  Abaca  (Manilla  hemp),  cordage,  anil  a  considerable 
quantity  ul  sugar  In  all.  in  1  ■»  i 2 .  to  the  \aluc  of  nearly  .'i,oiio,ii(i(i  francs  or 

20(i.im mi/,  sterling. 

Tiie  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  China  amounted  in  1M2  to  the  value 
of  Iso, non/,  sterling.  The  exports  consist  of  indigo,  gold  dust,  provisions, 
cotton,  who. I,  \c.  The  imports  from  China  consist  of  specie,  ten,  and  tissues. 
'I  he  trade  has  nearly  doubled  since  1M0.  At  the  present  time  building  wood, 
the  grow  ill  of  the  Philippine  Isles  is  exported  to  1 1  ong- Kong  ;  to  which,  it  is 
rxpi  eted  that  an  export  will  follow  of  the  coffee,  cigars,  sugar,  and  rum  of 
Manilla. 

The  navigation  hetween  Manilla  and  China  emplovcd  in  lN-12,  .'h»,U()0  tons 
of  shipping,  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  navigation. 

The  din  et.  trade  between  Spain  and  the  Philippines  ranges  under  that  of  the 
fifth  in  the  icaie  of  the  trade  between  Manilla  and  oilier  countries.  Spanish 
ships  houe.er  import  largely  from  England,  as  they  enjoy  superior  privileges,  in 
tiie  Philippines,  to  the  British  lla.g. 
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rrur.F.s  of  corn  in-  slain. 


STATr>tF.\T  of  the  Highest  .uni  Lowest  Priors,  per  Winchester  Quarter.  of  tin*  different 
Descriptions  of  Coni  in  Spain  anil  Portugal.  as  received  from  her  Majesty's 

Consuls  at  the  undermentioned  Places,  <oiinin.-in.inL;  with  the  Year  IS--,  ami  ii[i  to  De- 
remln'r, 

S  P  A  I  N. 


MISCKI.I.ANT.Ol.’S  STATEMENTS. 
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Bo1lo<t''rr*gh-  Wruht.  *  Wright.  B  bnu  I  I  1 pt.  J»-r  Ih.  ,  I7i  1/  1],/.  ortlnir  psr  lpt.  In  :m,  ati-iling 

inf  Bb-mf  v»  Ita.  >>lb«.  Kofli-h.  >|*,i  lbs.  Kngl'ah.  hncli.li.  |  •tcrJiuc  lb.  Knfliab.  sirrlit  jar  t»l. 

Prier,  from  alrriitif  prr  j  line  prr  brad.  j  j  tlnicli.b.  ; 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


.MISCELLA N HOTS  STATE.'! ENTS. 
copper  mines  or  ccra. 

The  government,  when  the  mines  of  Cuba,  near  Santiago,  were  opened  by  a 
company  in  1830,  exempted  the  ore  from  duty  for  ten  years.  This  exemption 
was  extended  to  IS  13,  when  it  ceased.  The  greater  part  of  the  supplies  for  these 
mines  were  brought  from  England.  The  average  produce  of  the  ore  is  stated  to 
be  from  13  to  lR  per  cent,  and  the  mines,  though  expensively  worked,  pay  It)  per 
cent  to  the  speculators. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  CENSUS,  AM)  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EX  POM'S  nf  Ct'IIA. 

“  To  the  official  value  of.  exjuirts  and  imports,  add  12^  j»or  cent,  to  got  at  the  e\net 
amount. 

“To  the  number  of  slave  population  returned.  ndd  nearly  •'()  |wr  rrnt,  to  git  at  die 
correct  number;  that  difference  l>eiiig  withheld  and  concealed  by  many,  conceit  ing  the. 
object  of  the  census  to  lx*  taxation.” 

Thenbove  is  extracted  from  a  private  letter  from  one  of  the  first  merchants  at 
Cuba.  Fraud  at  the  customs  is  an  hereditary  practice  at  Cuba,  inherited  from 
Old  Spain. 

rrsTOMs  am)  excise  nevexrr.  or  cent. 

1831,  Customs,  3, 7ti7, UP!)  dollars;  Excise,  1,11'/, -10?  dollars.  Total  C,2I2,Mk;- 
£1,217,. '/(il. 

SPANISH  MINIS. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  relative  to  Mining  in  Spain. 

“  I  base  Ix-cn  in  this  part  of  Spain  (  Hi-eav)  for  the  last  «i\  weeks,  detained  by  a  '  Com- 
jmny’  established  for  the  purjH'*so  of  working  the  real-mini's  in  the  prnxiure  ot  lliseay  ; 
there  an- no  lrss  than  four  rival  companies  of  the  same  description.  A  mineral  mania 
ntUicts  the  land.  In  same  parts  it  is  the  mercury  mania,  in  some  the  mKit  mama;  smiic- 
are  eop|>cr  mad,  while  others  an-  coal  mad.  .Sonic,  unfortunately,  are  luriou,  with  a  mad 
attack  on  all  the  precious  as  well  os  the  baser  metals  at  once.  Each  one  builds  hi,  •  ebati  au 
cn  lispagm;’  xxitli  the  enonnous  wealth  he  imagines  he  shall  dig  ready  minis!  nut  of  the 
convuistsl  state  of  his  native  mountains. 

“On  inv  arrival  lien-  the  ‘  Company’  was  rne>-t  impatient  to  liaxe  aeoal.miue  o|s  ned, 
and  they  po’intisl  out  a  sjxit.  elosi-  to  the  town  and  the  river,  which  they  grnvi Iv  assured  me 
was  the  most  convenient,  ‘because  the  coal  could  lx-  consumed  or  expirted  without  i  - |s  n-c 
of  carriage.’ 
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SPAIN. 


“  I  had  nr.  little  difficulty  in  persuading  these  good  folks  tint  tlie  first  tiling  to  l»e  done 
was  to  a-certain  if  coal  existed  in  tiiis  fav  ourite  -pot.  They  were  stupified,  and  really 
I-..1  ed  to  hear  that  roal-  cotild  not  always  l>e  found  hy  going  ihrprr.  It  required  little 
M-n:eh  to  eontinee  nte  that  no  roal  -cams  evi-ted  near  the  town,  and,  after  six  weeks'  hard 
rifling  in  every  direction.  I  am  persuaded  that  no  coal  measures  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
province  of  lliseav.  If  sueh-  were  the  ea-c,  the  coal  would  have  l>cen  found  long  ago. 
The  mountains  have  Ik-cii  turned  from  their  foundations  —  the  strata  lies  at  an  nngle  of  GO 
to  NO  degree-  with  the  horizon,  and  from  natural  as  well  as  artitieial  cause*  is  laid  liare  in 
so  many  place-.  that  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  sectional  rnmjK.sitiou  is  easy  to  ascertain. 
For  the  -ante  reason  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  coal  will  lie  found  to  any  remarkable 
extent  either  in  the  ptovince  of  Santander  or  the  four  lla-quc  provinces,  though  I  should 
not  lie  surprised  if  go.*]  eoal-  were  to  1«-  found  south  of  Austurias,  that  is  in  the  fiat 
country  lictweeii  Ovi.do  and  Madrid.  Ati-turias  alx.unds  with  gmd  coal,  but  to  what 
extent  then-  are  no  dat*.  to  establish,  ns  no  surveys  have  Ih-cu  made.  The  measures 
hitherto  di-c>.v-retl  are  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  the  con-t,  in  a  mountainous  country. 

"Tlii-  sea, 11-  lie  nt  an  angle  generally  of  Ml  degrees.  The  cx[H-n-.-s  of  getting,  with 
inioro-t  of  eapii  il.  iVr..  under  the  mo-t  favourable  circumstances  the  proprietor  can  exjicrt, 
will  not  !«•  le-s  ti-an  i)s.  ]>er  ton — add  Ns.  [.er  ton  for  carriage.  Av ,  to  the  coast,  and  the 
eo-t  price  will  U-  1  ]ht  t.-n,  This  is  hy.no  means  an  exaggerates!  calculation,  for  the 
Au-tmian  eoah  are  -elling  in  Hilboa  at  2N.s.  |H.r  ton. — the  ship-carriage  is  not  more  than 

|><  r  ton.  ye  t  the  Austuriau  colliers  complain  that  they  are  losing  mom  v.  and  it  is  a  fac  t 
that  they  are  hy  no  means  in  a  pro-].erriUs  state-. 

"Tlii-  dutv  on  English  roal-  is— in  Spatii-h  ve-sels  Vs.  N //. —  Engli»h  vessels  I2z.  N tl. 
per  ton.  2  lOOfljs.  Even  with  the--  heavy  duties  English  coals  will. continue  to  be  sent  to 
some  of  the  Spanish  ]K«rts.  l!o-ii  es  coals,  there-  i-  plenty  of  good  iron  ores — the  country, 
from  it-  mountainous  formation,  urnislu-s  numerous  waterfalls— the  imputation  is  great, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  i  quiet  and  I'dx.riou* ;  with  ‘o  many  favourable  elements  1 
imagine  the  Au-luria.ru  will  one  .lav,  ami  not  long,  lenne  of  the  most  inqiortant  provinces 
of  Spain.  The  consumption  o‘  coals  in  Spain  up  to  this  period,  is  exceedingly  limited — 
charcoal  i-  the  only  conibustibl  -.  except  in  kitchens,  where  wood  is  generally  n«eil. 

“  The  peroxide  of  Iron,  a  mineral  very  rich  and  of  excellent  quality,  almunds  in  all  the 
nortlnm  ptovince-.  |<nrlirnlarlv  n  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Hilboa.  There  are  al-o  numerous 
sinall  forg.-s  for  the  making  of  i.-on,  which  is  done  on  what  is  callnl  the  Catalan  sv-tom, 
m>  doubt  the  primitive  plan  rr-t  adopted  in  half-savage  life.  Tiie  quantity  of  liar  iron 
made  in  lii-.av  varies  very  little,  and  amounts  annually  to  almut  !K).(XX)  quiiitals  of 
Idollo.  |«  r  quintal,  -av  l>2(xi  tons.  S|mni«h  liar  iron  -ells  liere,  from  20/.  to  27/.  jis-r  ton. 
Eii^li*h  liar  iron,  of  -aim-  dim  ir-iou-.  Irom  |N/.  to  2-'./.  |M-r  ton.  Spani-h  quality  is  softer, 
with  a  longer  fibre  than  the  Engii-h,  owing  to  it-  fabrication  with  charcoal.  The  quantity 
of  pig  and  bar  iron  iuqmrted  here  from  England  has  vi-rv  lmicli  inerea-nl,  and  is  increasing. 
If  iron  work-  are  i-tal.li-heil  in  Au-turia-.  of  vvliich  (lure  i-  more  than  a  probability, 
Engiidi  iron  will  1m-  strut  nut,  if  the  present  high  duties  arc-  continued." 

Atiitti  t  i.iriti:  ok  mscAV. 

E\Tt!.\rT  from  a  letter  written  front  Hilboa  on  that  subject. 

Scvi-nil  eoni-mill-  have  Is-eu  erected.  and  others  are  erecting,  l»>th  in  this  prrvvinre, 
the  province  of  Santander,  and  Old  Ca-tile.  for  making  tlmir  for  exportation  to  the  1  la- 
vanna.  The  principal  ]>mt  of  shipment  is  Santander,  hut  preparations  are  making  fur 
-hipping  large  quantities  from  liiJU.a. 

”  The  pic-.  nt  price  of  good  Old  Ca-tilc  wheat,  on  Imtird  at  the  |>ort,  is  -10  reals  tlie 
lain  ga  of  IHllhs.,  or  -l.'l.v.  the  quarter  :  the  freight'!-,  lamtioti  would  lie  <i».  |M-r  quarter. 

"  This  same  wheat  ro-ts  at,  or  lM-tween  V  alladolid  and  Iiurgos,  2d  to  2G  reals  the 
fniicgu.  or  2G-«.  the  qu.-nter ;  the  carriage  ah-orh-  this  immense  difference.  The  Ha-squc 
prov ic.ccs do  not  grow  -uilicieiit  wheat  tor  their  own  consumption,  though  there  is  no  lack 
g.«.d  -trong  land  to  produce  a  eon-idrnthle  surplus  for  exportation.  The  causes  nf  this 
an-  v  arious.  The  civ  il  w  ar  vva-  one  oan-e  ;  it  has  ceased,  and  I  have  oWrxcd  in  my  gcolo- 
gie.il  cveur-ions.  that  more  laud  i«  getting  into  work  -.  the  principal  cau-e  i-  the  had 
-v  -■cm  of  cultivation — <-r  rath.  r.  pi  I'liap-.  the  waul  of  capital.  I  he  plough,  anil  ail  other 
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improved  implement*  m.iv  he  'aid  to  be  unknown  :  it  is  all  hand  cultivation.  From  one 
to  four  acres  is  the  size  of  the  farms  ;  just  sufficient  for  a  man  and  liis  wife,  and  family  to 
cultivate. 

“  Cultivated  land  near  the  high  road  is  worth  from  30/.  to  .'All.  per  acre.  High  im- 
cultivated  laud  is  worth  very  little. 

"  A  Welch  farmer  has  come  out  with  his  family  and  purehased  150  acres  of  land  nt  1/. 
per  acre  within  2  miles  of  Hilboa,  and  close  to  a  good  road.  lie  assures  me  he  shall  bo 
able  to  get  a  positive  of  20  to  I.  Farms  in  no  part  of  the  north  of  Spain  or  provinces 
ndjaecnt  pay  more  than  I A  to  2^  jht  cent,  thoutrh  lands  have  comparatively  no  burdens, 
and  the  purchase  so  low — fault  of  an  unproductive  culture.  In  Old  Castile  farms  are 
larger,  but  for  want  of  manure,  land  seldom  or  never  produces  three  crops  in  live  years.” 

CT'I-Tl  VATION  IN  I’OIUO  RICO. 

The  southern  part  of  the  island  is  generally  under  sugar  plantation.  Most 
other  parts  of  the  island  are  under  a  mixed  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  field 
rice,  maize,  plantains,  tobacco,  and  pasture. 

Artificial  irrigation  is  not  practised  ;  hut  notwithstanding  the  drought  which 
prevails  in  the  south,  sufficient  water  for  nourishing  the  cane  is  obtained  at  about 
two  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  average  produce  of  sugar,  per  English  acre,  for  the' whole  of  l’orto  Rico, 
js  estimated  by  Kiinter  at  30  cwt. 

The  coffee  cultivation  belongs  chiefly  to  small  proprietors,  'Flic  coffee-trees 
grow  to  a  great  height,  and  yield  from  15  to  It)  lbs.  each.  Most  of  the  poorest 
fami’ies  have  from  15  to  .10  trees.  In  the  forest  coffee- trees  grow  in  the  wild  state, 
laden  with  berries.  The  free  labourers  bring  cacti,  during  the  harvest,  to  market, 
parcels  of  from  10  lbs.  to  a  quintal  of  coffee,  ns  well  as  the  surplus  of  all  their 
crops  in  exchange  for  articles  of  clothing  and  various.,  articles  of  necessity 
or  commerce.  On  the  large  estates  coffee  is  cultivated  hv  slaves.  The  plants 
arc  kept  low  by  pruning  ;  the  annual  produce  is  said  to  be  little  more  than  a 
pound  for  each  plant.  Tobacco  is  only  cultivated  by  free  labour. 

The  grazing  lands  on  the  north  and  north-eas'  of  the  island  arc  extensive, 
ami  large  herds  of  horned  cattle  pasture  on  them.  Sheep  do  not  thrive  well  in 
Porto  Itico. 

CIT.TIVAIION  IN  THE  PIIIUPPINKS. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Annual  Costand  Proceeds  of  5  Cahalitas  of  Land 

sowed  with  5  Measures  of  Indigo  Seed,  in  the  Province  of  I -a  Pampagna. 

Airs.  r.  m. 

For  ploughing  the  land  mice  in  5  days  .  .  •  .12  0 

Fur  harrowing  once,  sowing  and  covering  the  fame  ..05  3 

Ev|ht.scs  of  fencing  in  the  same  .  .  .  .  .  I  I  0  f> 

For  5  measures  riFscrd . I  I  (i 

For  making  2  harrows,  and  fixing  the  same  .  .  .  I  (>  0 

Expenses  of  workmen,  and  25  vats  for  preparing  the  same  !)  I  0 


Expenses  of  overseer  .  .  .  •  .  .  .  3  , 

For  1  f)  measures  of  lime  .  .  .  .  .  ..210 

For  baskets,  stretchers,  Ax.,  to  dry  the  same  .  .  .  0  1  0 

Expenses  of  attending  VRt.s  .  .  .  .  ..310 


Total  cost 
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Comparative  Statement  of  2  Cabalitas  of  Lind, sowed  with  1  Measure  of  Rice  ; 
that  is,  of  Cost  and  Proceeds  in  the  Province  of  La  Pampagna;  viz., 

cllrs.  r.  in. 

For  ploughing  the  land  twice  in  two  days  .  .  .10  0 

For  narrow  ini'  ditlo  tw  ice  in  two  days,  and  sowing  .110 
For  fencing  ditto  .  .  .  .  .  .  2  0  G 

For  reaping  ditto,  with  10  (ktsous  .  .  .  .  2  0  G 

For  thrashing  and  cleaning  10  measures  .  .  .  2  2.  0 

Total  cost . 8  10 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Annual  Cost  and  Proceeds  of  a  Cnbalita  of 
l^and,  planted  with  Sugar-cane,  in  the  Province  of  La  Pampagna ;  viz., 

illrs.  r.  m. 

For  ploughing  the  land  six  times  .  .  .  .1-10 

For  harrowing  ditto  -three  times  .  .  .  .  0  G  0 

For  inclosing  the  same  in  a  wicker  fence,  stakes,  Ac.  .  4  0  0 

For  HHX)  sprouts  for  planting,  digging  holes,  Jkc.  1  7  G 

For  repairing  fences  and  weeding  .  .  .  .  0  G  0 

For  1-1  sugar-moulds  .  .  .  .  ..230 

For  e.xjieuses  of  manufacturing  1  1  leases  of  sugar  .  .  12  0  0 


Total  cost .  23  5  ft 

Gkm:kal.  Statement  of  the  Sales,  Kx|>enses,  and  Proceeds  of  the  Tobacco  Moiinpotv  from 
I7S2,  when  it  commenced,  till  th-  Vear  1809  ineludve. 


The  total  value  of  sales  during  the  ye 
19. 10G.379  dollars. 

The  e\|H‘ rises  .  . 

Tlie  nrt  pnveeils  to 
The  amount  remitted  to  Spain 
•  F.x (vended  on  public  works 
Paid  into  the  Manilla  treasury 
We  hair  no  later  neeounts  :  further  than 
(Kirtion  to  the  proceeds  than  as  almve  stated. 


•ars  1782  to  1809  inclusive,  amounted  to 
dollars. 

.  9,0 19,373 

.  .  10,03G,80G 
1.971.G95 
.  ,  313.2G1 

7,013,90-4 

that  the  ei]>enscs  bear  even  a  greater  pro- 
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SECTION  XV. 

PORTUGAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

POSITIOX  AND  NATl'KAI.  IlKSOfHCfM  OF  riillll'dAL 

Thk  position  of  Portugal  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  that  of  .Spain  ;  and  in  point 
of  situation,  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  latter  ;  the  principal  rivers  of  which, 
find  their  way  to  the  sea,  only  through  the  former.  The  physical  aspect  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  closely  resembles  that  of  Spain.  The  mountains,  like  the  rivers,  of  the 
one,  intersecting  the  other  kingdom.  The  prevailing  features  that  present  them¬ 
selves  arc,  a  sea  coast  occasionally  irregular,  but  not  deeply  indented;  rivers, 
mountains,  and  rich  valleys  ;  two  great  plains,  one  south  of  the  Douro.  the  other 
south  of  the  Tagus:  luxuriant  vegetation;  the  most  slovenly  husbandry;  dirty 
habitations;  scarcely  any  roads,  and  generally  a  naturally  rich  soil,  and  pic¬ 
turesque  country. 

The  soil  of  Portugal  yields  (or  should  yield)  all  the  productions  common  to 
France  and  .Spain.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  best  vines, 
which  form  the  principal  branch  of  agricultural  industry;  wheat,  maize,  and  other 
grains,  grew  in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  yet  the  inhabitants  have  for  centuries 
depended  chiefly  on  other  countries  for  bread.  Although  equally  rich  in  mine¬ 
rals  as  Spain, scarcely  any  mines  are  worked.  The  salt  of  St.  Ubes  (exported  in 
such  great  quantities)  must  he  considered,  in  respect  to  labour,  as  manufactured 
by  the  sun.  The  Tagus,  Douro,  and  other  rivers  of  Portugal,  open  a  most 
important,  inland  navigation,  susceptible  of  improvement  by  the  formation  of 
roads  and  canals,  neither  of  which  can  scarcely  he  said  to  exist.  The  harbours 
are  few,  and  have  sand-bars  at  their  entrances,  which  render  them  intricate. 
Lisbon,  however,  which  is  commodious  and  safe,  will  admit  the  largest  ships. 
Oporto  has  water  over  the  bar,  for  vessels  of  3fK)  to  -IDO  tons  ;  the  other 
harbours  arc  Vianna,  Aveiro,  l'igueini,  Sctubal  or  St.  Ubes,  Faro,  Lajos,  and 
Tavifa.  > 

The  Mndeiras  and  Azores  arc  important,  as  producing  in  great  abundance, 
grapes,  oranges,  and  other  fruits ;  and  having  harbours,  or  rather  shelter  for 
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shipping.  The  Cape  Vcrd  islands,  Mosambique,  and  Angola;  the  small  settle¬ 
ments  of  Goa,  Macao,  &c.  in  the  cast,  are  considered  at  present,  as  of  little  benefit 
to  Portugal. 

Portugal  has  lost  her  vast  dominions  in  the  western  world ;  but  her  natural 
resources,  and  the  colonies  she  still  retains,  leaves  her  in  possession  of  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  again  becoming  a  great  commercial  nation. 

A  a  ha.  Population,  &c.  of  Portugal. 


sifEitnciEs. 


no  doubt  from  the  authority  which  he  considered  the  best.  The  “  Annuaire 
Historique  Univcrsclle,”  Paris,  for  1842,  states  the  population  of  Portugal  at 
3,224,1 74  inhabitants.  We,  however,  from  all  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us, 
arc  led  to  conclude  that  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  amount  to 
three  millions ;  and  that  the  population  of  the  chief  towns  does  not  probably 
exceed  the  above  statement  for  179-8- 

The  Portuguese  tlect  consists  only  of  2  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  six 
gun-brigs.  The  regular  army  is  stated  to  consist  of  a  total  force  of  2b, 4  18. 

Government  ok  Portugal. —  Portugal,  after  the  decline  of  the  feudal 
authorities,  and  her  subjugation  under  Philip  II.,  became  an  absolute  arbitrary 
government.  The  trvanny  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  most  corrupt  intrigues,  have 
long  over-ruled  all  other  considerations  and  interests.  The  .Marquis  of  Pombal 
chiefly,  and  a  few  others,  who  held  places  in  the  ministry,  endeavoured,  with 
partial  success,  to  rescue  the  kingdom  from  tyranny  ami  degradation.  Corrup¬ 
tion,  however,  prevailed;  justice  was  polluted.  ihe  judges,  with  wretched 
salaries,. were  influenced  by  bribery;  and,  the  nobles,  who  arc  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  TUulados  and  the  Hidalgos ,  held  the  peasantry  in  slavish  sub¬ 
jection. 

This  shameful  state  of  mlsgovcrnmcnt  and  injustice  continued  until  the 
French,  under  the  empire,  entered  the  country,  and  until  the  Braganza  family 
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were  restored,  when  Portugal,  imitating  Spain,  compelled  her  kin"  to  "rant  a 
representative  constitution.  A  counter-  revolution  re-established  absolutism. 
Dom  Pedro  separated  Brazil  from  Portugal,  reserving  the  former  to  himself,  and 
granting  to  the  latter  a  charter.  The  usurpation  of  Miguel  and  despotism 
followed.  Dom  TVdro  finally  expelled  him,  and  restored  the  Charter,  leaving 
the  kingdom  to  his  daughter. 

By  the  Constitutional  Charter,  the  legislature  consists  of  a  House  of  Peers, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  eligibility  of  deputies  and  electors  can 
scarcely  yet  be  defined  in  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the  government.  The  legis¬ 
lative  proceedings,  and  tire  acts  of  the  executive  government,  are  neither  distin¬ 
guished  by  profound  deliberation,  nor  judicious  police  :  which,  con.. idcring  the 
long  mis-govern  men  and  degradation  of  the  kingdom,  tnav  be  easily  accounted 
for. 

The  kingdom  is  divided,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Cortes,  in  lse.M, 
into  1  2  provinces,  ‘2G  [Comurcas,  and  numerous  .1  irj’iih/us,  or  cantons.  But,  as 
yet,  these  are  little  more  than  projected  divisions. 

The  Council  of  State  is  composed  of  seven,  or  more  members. 

The  Ministerial  Department,  &c.,  consists  of — 

T  he  Ministers  of  Interior,  Justice,  and  a  section  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Finances 
ami  Public  I  reasury  ;  Foreign  Affairs  and  War.  and  Marine  and  Colonies. 


C  11  APT  Fit  II. 

cu.m m ki>(  i\i.  i.rc;iM.\i  kin  or  roitu  <,.u, 

CtiMMF.HOE  lias,  in  this  kingdom,  not  been  so  much  restricted  bv  a  high 
tariff  or  prohibitions,  as  by  (be  maladministration  of  a  government,  which,  bv  iis 
imbecility  and  tyranny,  broke  down  those  energies  and  that  spirit  of  adventure 
which  bad  at  one  time  distinguished  the  Portuguese  nation.  The  extensile  I  mils 
held  by  the  monasteries,  and  the  darkening  power  of  the  church,  have  aiwuvs 
formed  another  chief  cause  of  national  degradation.  The.  separation  of  Brazil 
nearly  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  which,  in  regard  to  exports, 
is  now  chiefly  limited  to  wine,  fruits,  wood,  cork,  and  salt. 

The  natural  advantages  and  resources  of  the  kingdom,  however,  ought  to 
enable  Portugal  to  become  one  of  the  most  important  trailing  countries  in  Kuropc 
The  want  of  roads,  the  barbarism  of  the  laws  and  police, — the  consequent  in¬ 
security  of  person  and  property,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  probation, 
especially  in  latter  times,  as  to  all  the  arts  and  .sciences,  do  not  warrant  us  to 
hope  for  any  early  regeneration  of  thir  ancient  kingdom, 
vot..  it.  7  u 
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Of  all  the  treaties  into  which  F.nclaml  1ms  entered  with  foreign  slates,  none 
lias  been  so  highly  and  gi  nerallv  pr .used  as  that  w it li  Portugal,  signed  by  Mr. 
Methuen  at  Lisbon,  in  December,  17<M.  Those  who  liave  undergone  the  labour  of 
inquiring  fully  into  its  effects,  will  conclude  that  none  lias  been  more  generally 
pernicious. 

Treaties  or  conventions  of  commerce  liavc  been  considered  as  eontraets  by 
which  one  nation  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  advantage  from  smother.  If  the 
true  principles  of  trade  were  fully  understood,  treaties  for  -regulating  inter¬ 
national  commerce  would  become  useless.  The  spirit  of  such  conventions,  between 
one  nation  and  another,  distinctly  conveys  the  meaning  that  sonic  others,  than 
the  contracting  .states,  are  placed  upon  a  less  favourable  umh  rstanding  :  while 
all  exhibit  the  restrictions  which  commercial  legislation  ba^,  in  almost  every 
country,  imposed  on  industry,  trade,  enterprise,  and  intercourse.' 

If  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  negotiation  of  a  good  commercial 
treaty,  as  sketched  in  n  pamphlet  attributed  to  Mr.  laden,  in  17*7,  could  ever  he 
possessed  liv  any  erne  man,  or  even  bv  several  men,  and  if  such  good  treaty  he 
pronounced  “  a  masterpiece  of  skill,”  great  allowances  may  be  made  for  tlmse__ 
who  bav v .negotiated  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  governments  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  such  negotiations  ought  never  to  be  intrusted  to  any  but  men  who 
possess  the  best  knowledge  of  the  sound  principles  of  international  exchange, 
joined  to  skill,  discret  jn,  and  judgment,  in  executing  a  trust  in  which' the  most 
mimc'roux  interests  of  nations,  and  indie  idunhs,  are  so  deeply,  widely,  and  may, 
■in  consequence,  he  permanently  involved: 

Tin*  Methuen  treat v  stipulated  for  the  admission  of  Knglish  woollens  (then 
prohibited)  into  Portugal,  in  consideration  of  F.ngland  admitting,  ‘*  fnr  ever 
after.”  Portugal  wines  at  two-thirds  of  the  duty  payable  on  the  wines  of  France. 

This  must  unwise  of  treaties  with  a  country  having  hut  a  small- population, 
the  treater  part  of  which  were  and  are  poor  and  unable  to  consume  any  great 
quantity,  rumparntivclv  speaking,  of  British  woollens,  gave  rise  to  that  legislation 
on  the  part  of  France,  w  hich  has  constituted  n  war  of  material  injuries,  between 
two  great  countries,  from  that  period  up  to  the  present  day.  — 

With  the  visionary  and  fallacious  object  of  encouraging  our  woollen  manu¬ 
factures,  by  finding  an  exclusive  market  fnr  them  in  Portugal,  we  nearly  prohi¬ 
bited  the  importation  of  the  lending  article  which  France  had  to  interchange  wifh 
us  for  manufactures  ;  and  for  this  purpose  wc  consented  to  drink  scarcely  any 
Other  than  the  heavy,  black,  nnd  spirituous  w  ines  of  Oporto,  instead  of  the  clear 
and  wholesome  wines  of  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne. 

Wc  do  not  deny  that  there  were  advantages  in  having  a  market  for  our  wool¬ 
lens  in  Portugal, — especially  one,  of  which,  if  not  the  principal,  was  the  means 
afforded  of  sending  them  afterwards  hv  contraband  into  Spain.  Knglish  wool¬ 
lens,  however,  found  their  wav  extensively  into  Portugal  before  the  date  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  in  defiance  of  the  legal  prohibition  ;  and  fortunately  that  treaty 
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exists  no  looser  to  .shackle  us  in  our  commercial  negotiations  with  other 
wine- prod  luring  countries. 

Portugal  prohibited  the  importation  of  dour  in  17HJ,  and  in  In  Id  established 
rigorous  corn  laws.  Yet  Portugal  has  not  been  rendered  independent,  of  foreign 
countries  for  bread. — -See  'Fables  of  Corn  imported  hereafter. 

The  official  valuations  in  her  recent  tariff  arc  complicated  vexations,  and  based 
capricious!;1  on  ancient  prices. 

The  duty  on  fish,  which  was  fixed  at  SOO  ree.s  (-t.i.  6 il.  sterling),  has  been 
increased  to  1G00  ree.s,  or  5b.,  about  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  object  of 
this  increase  was  slated  to  he  tin  protection  of  the  fishing  company  :  a  miserable 
concern,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  hereafter.  The  great  increase  of 
duties  on  woollens  and  other  articles  in  the  Taritl'of  IS  11,  is  dee'  red  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraging  domestic  industry- 

Manufactl'Kks. — These  arc  confined  to  some  coarse  and  very  infciior 
woollens,  a  few  common  cottons  and  linens,  of  the  rudest  kind;  and  a  few  other 
rudely  made  articles. 

,'lr.  llaillie  sav<,  **  It.  is  surprising  how  ignorant,  or  at  least  stiperllriallv  acquainted, 
tho  IVirtugue-e  an*  with  the  commonest  branches  of  handicraft;  ,i  carjientcr  i<  nw  kwurd 
and  chinny,  spoiling  I’very  work  lie  attempts,  and  tin-  way  in  which  the  door-  and  wood¬ 
work,  men  of  good  linu-o-  are  lini-lu'd.  would  ban*  -uited  the  rude-t  ago-. 

'•  Ilnur  carriages  of  all  kinds,  from  the  lidalgo'.  family  coach  to  the  pea-ant’s  markci- 
eart.  their  agricultural  implement-,  locks  .and  keys.  <,Xi\,  arc  ludicrously  had.  They  seem 
to  di-il.iin  imjirovi’Hicnt.' and  arc  -o  infinitely  In-low  par,  -o  strikingly  inferior  to  the  re-t  of 
ICuropc,  a-  to  form  a  sort  of  di*graceful  wonder  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

Such  other  accounts  as  we  have  of  their  industry  are  not  more  favourable. 

The  food  of  the  labouring  classes  consists  chiefly  of  garlic,  dried  lixh,  rancid 
oil,  goat-chce.se,  nuts,  and  other  articles,  which  arc  the  most  easily  obtained.  Uit- 
cleanlmcss  ami  indolence  prevails.  We  attribute  tliis  to  the  long  misrule  of  the 
government,  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  church, 
far  more  than  to  the  natural  character  of  the  Portuguese,  who  have  been  greatly 
and  unjustly  abused.  Naturally,  they  are  well  disposed  and  tractable.  They  re¬ 
quire  only  education  and  the  force  of  example  to  regenerate  them  so  as  to  class 
with  ihc  more  civili/.cd  nations  of  Kurope. 

Tiikaty  of  Commetce  and  Navigation  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Queen  of 
Portugal.  Signed  at  Lislnui,  July  d,  tSU. 

( Ilatification-  evrhaugt  d  at  Lisbon,  July  :«),  1 M  lg?.  > 

Amtici.i'.  I.  The  -ubjeci -  nf  each  of  the  High  t  'oiitnuting  Parties  shall,  in  die  domi¬ 
nion- of  l’-’,  o'li.  r,  enjoy  all  the  privilege-,  immunitu  -.  anil  protection  enjoyed  by  the  suli- 
jects  of  tie-mo.;  fir  — sired  nation.  They  -hall  lie  entitl.-d  to  trawl,  to  re-ide.  to  occupy 
dwelling-  and  waicltous, ...  wild  to  di-po-e  of  their  |«T-oiial,  leasehold,  and  all  oilier  property 
lawfully  held  by  them,  by  -ale.  gift,  cm  hange.  or  will,  or  in  any  other  way  whatever,  with¬ 
out  the  Mnallc-t.  let,  and  without  any  limdiunnce  whatever. 

They  shall  in-  exempt  from  forced  loan-,  or  au\  other  extraordinary  isuitrihutinnv  not 
general,  or  not  |,y  law  e-laldi-lied.  and  from  all  mifit.irv  -erviee.  by  »e,u  m  by  land.  Their 
dwellings,  warehouse-,  anil  every  thing  bi  lnie.Mn.:-  tluret.V  shall  In-  re-jested,  and  «liall  not 
be  ,nbj<  tied  to  any  arbitrary  vi-it-or  search.  No  examiualmn  or  in-pivtion  -hall  lie  nude 
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of  their  book*.  pn|vers,  nr  accounts,  without  (ho  legal  sentence  of  a  competent  ruiirt  or 

The  assessment  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  l»v  tho  British  subjects  in  Portugal  and  its 
dominions  for  mam  in  or  dt-cima  industrial.  and  from  which  tln-v  have  liitlicrtn  eiijovisl 
rial  exemption.  -Iiall  in  all  ra-is  in  future  Ik*  made,  if  so  claimed  hy  them,  according  to  the 
ra-.e  to  ive  given  fv  informadniv*.  of  whom  two  shall  l>e  Portuguese  and  two  ltriti«h  mer¬ 
chants.  to  l*e  named  hy  the  Coueelho  de  Distrieto;  and  in  ease  anv  ohjeetion  should  lie 
made  hy  th<‘  pnrtii-  assessed  to  the  amount  of  the  said  a*»c*sinont  (which  shall  in  .ill  eases 
bear  a  just  prnjiortinii  to  the  rate  at  which  tin-  native  subjects  of  Portugal  are  assessed),  they 
shall  have  a  ritrht  t*>  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  trea»urx,  and  to  npjaar  in  [rt'rsou,  or  to  lie 
hetinl  hy  s-ounsel.  ln  fnre  the  said  tribunal  ;  and  in  the  meantime  no  execution  shall  l>e 
made  on  their  pmjtertv.  until  an  ultimate  decision  shall  have  been  pronounced  hy  the  said 
tribunal. 

It  is,  however.  iindcrstixsl  that  Jlriti'h  subjects  resident  in  Portugal  and  its  dominions, 
not  carrying  on  trade,  or  exercising  anv  branch  of  industry  therein,  lint  deriving  their  in- 
eomes  from  other  sources,  shall,  in  like  manner  with  Portuguese  subject',  lie  wholly  exempt 
from  the  o]H-ration  of  the  said  mnneio  or  deeima  industrial  lax. 

The  subjects  of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  'hall  also,  witliin  the  dominions 
of  the  other,  he  allowed  the  free  use  and  exercise  of  their  religion,  without  Icing  in  any 
manner  disturbed  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions:  they  shall  lie  allowed  to  assemble 
together  for  the  purjmscs  of  public  worship,  and  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion  in 
their  own  dwelling-houses,  or  in  the.  chapels  or  places  of  won  hip  appi'uitcd  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  without  any  the  smallest  hinder.uicv  or  intemiption  wliatover,  either  now  or  lien- 
after  ;  and  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  does  now  nnd  forever  graciously  grant  to  the  subjects 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty  to  build  and  maintain  such  ehajvel*  ami  places  of  worship  within 
her  domiiiiiuis.  It  lieiug  always  understood  that  the  said  chajvcls  and  places  of  wursliiji 
are  not  to  have  steeples  or  bells. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  shall  likewise  have  full  lilierty  to  bury  their  dead, 
after  the  manner,  and  with  the  ceremonies  usual  in  their  respective  countries,  and  in  tho 
grounds  and  cemeteries  which  they  shall  have  purchased  and  prepared  for  that  ptiqxvso  ; 
and  the  .sepulehre-  of  the  dead,  in  eonl’onuity  to  ancient  and  existing  practice,  shall  in  no 
wav,  or  on  anv  aenemt.  I«-  di-turlx-d. 

1 1.  The  subjects  of  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  mav  frcclv  di'jmse  hy  will  the 
|srso!i  il  i  llVe-.s  wliii  h  they  shall  pose:'  in  the  territories  of  the  other;  nntf  their  heirs, 
though  -ol  j.-,  (,  of  the  odo  r  c.mtriniiig  party,  may  succeed  to  their  |xr~onal  effect*,  cither 
hv  will  or  <t!>  intrsl-ilrh  and  mav  obtain  possession. of  tho  same  in  due  course  of.  law,  cither 
in  jH-r-on,  or  hy  other  persons  apj^'iiited  hv  tin  in  to  act  on  their  behalf.  In  the  event  of 
the  ah-etiee  of  licit*,  or  of  jx  r.sons  duly  np[xiinted  to  act  for  them,  the  consul  may  lie  au¬ 
thorized  t  >  take  charge,  in  due  coui-e  of  law,  of  the  -aid  effect*,  until  the  owner  “hall  have 
made  the  necessary-  arrangements  for  obtaining'  |x>-  f"ion  of  the  property.  If  di«]iiites 
shall  arise  Ix-twccn  “cverat  elaiinatits  witli  respect  to  the  title  which  each  may-  have  to  the 
projierty,  »udi  dispute,  'hill  lie  dis  ided  hy  the  courts  <  f  the  country  in  vvliieh  the  property 
i,  -ituaiovl  ;  nnd  if  hereafter  anv  favour  as  regards  tlfe  po-<es“inn  or  inheritance  of  Inndisl 
or  funded  prn|w*rtv  ( him*  Jowl*  |  shall  In.1  granted,  in  (lie  dominions  of  either  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  to  the  suhjects  of  anv  other  nation,  the  -aine  favour  shall  extend  re¬ 
ciprocally  to  their  respective  subjects,  as  tin-  ea-e  may  he,  either  in  Portugal  or  Great 

HI.  The  subject*  of  either  Contracting  Pirtv  residing  within  the  dominions  of  the 
other,  shall  lie  free  to  manage  their  own  affair*  themselves,  or  to  commit  tlav'C  affairs  to  the 
management  of  anv  |x.-rsons  whom  they  may  np]>nliit  a>  tle  ir  broker,  factor,  ngent,  or 
iuteqirvter ;  .nor  shall  any  such  British  subjects  1m-  restrained  in  their  choice  of  |htsoii#  to  act  in 
siicli  eajiacitiex,  nor  shall  they  he  called  upon  to  pay  nnv.judnrv.or  remuneration  to  any  person 
whom  they  shall  not  choose  to  employ.  Aloolute  freedom  shall  lx:  given,  in  nil  case-,  to 
the  buyer  mid  seller  to  bargain  together,  and  to  lix  the  jiriro  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer¬ 
chandize,  ini|x>rtcd  into,  or  t<  Ihi  cxjmrted  from,  the  dominions  of  either  Contracting  Party, 
tile  laws  ami  established  customs  of  the  country  Ix'iug  duly  oliscrved. 

T!ie  -iihjeet *  of  either  of  the  Ili/h  Contracting  Parties  redding  within  the  dominion* 
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ol  llit'  other,  ,-liall  lie  nt  liliertx  to  niton  retail  -tori'-  ami  >h»|»,  under  the  same  municipal 
mill  police  regulation-  a-  tin  trie  -uhjocts  ;  ami  tin  y  .lull  rml,  in  (hi-  report,  >><■  liable  to 
au_v  other  or  Idj-licr  into-  or  impt-ts  than  those  which  arc  or  tuny  lie  |>anl  hv  native 
subject-. 

IV.  There  -hail  In;  reciprocal  lilx-rt y  of  rnmmmv  ami  iiaxiontion  Iwtivci  n  the  -objects 
of  the  two  lliirh  Contrartinje  Parties  :  nml  the  -object-  of  the  two  -oxcreij^is  respectively 
shall  not  pay  in  the  ports,  harbours  road-,  cities  town-,  or  places  what-oexer  in  cither 
kingdom,  any  other  or  lut'lutr  ilutie-,  taxi-,  ratei.  or  impost-,  umler  xvhat-oever  name- ih— 
Mouatinl  or  inrlmlcil,  limn  lllo-o  which  are  there  paiil  hv  (he  subject*  or  citizen*  of  the  nio-t 
favoured  nation. 

.No  duty  "f  ruatoms  or  other  impost  shall  In'  charged  upon  any  roods,  the  produce  of 
the  one  country,  ii|tou  impirtatioii  by  sea  or  by  laud  ftont  that  country  into  the  other,  higher 
than  the  duty  or  impi-t  charred  upon  gitmi-  of  the  same  hind,  the  produce  of  and  imported 
Iroin  any  otln  r  country ;  nml  no  duty;  restriction,  or  prohihitiou  shall  In*  impi-ed  upon  the 
impirtatioii  ami  expMrtaiioM-.ij.om  one  country  to  the  other,  of  the  roods  and  produce  of 
each,  w  Inch -hall  not  l>c  imp.i«ed  u|>on  /70ml-  of  the  -ami;  kind,  when  imjvorted  from  or 
e\|torted  to  any  other  country:  ami  Iter  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom  of 
(ireat  liritaiu  and  Ireland,  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  do  hen-hy  bind  nnd 
tfi'tjaj'c  theni-elxes,  their  heirs,  and  -uivc— ors,  n>t  to  tyrant  any  fax  our,  'prixilojje,  or  im¬ 
munity,  iimfffat  n  rs  of  comim-rcx'  and  tins  i"alion,  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  other 
state,  which  shall  .not  also,  and  nt  the  -nine  time,  he  extended  t<>  the  .subject.*  of  the  other 
Ilieii  ContRietin^  Party,  jjratuitoudy,  if  the  eonee—iou  in  favour  of  that  other  state -hall 
have,  been  gratuitous,  and  on  j-ivinjj,  ns  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  comp-niation  or 
eiprivulent,  if  the  eonee--ion  -lull  baxeiieeu  conditional. 

\  .  No  duties  of  tonnage,  and  no  harltour,  lighthouse,  pilotage,  quarantine,  or  other 
similar  or  correspmdinr  duties,  of  whatever  nature,  or  under  xvhatexcr  denomination,  -hall 
Ih*  im|in-ed  in  I'ither  country  upm  the  ves-els  of  the  other,  in  rc-j.ee t  of  voxa"cs  Irntwecn 
the  twif  countries,  if  laden  :  or  in  re-peet  of  any  voyage,  if  in  ballast,  which  shall  not  bo 
erprallv  imitosed,  in  the  like  cases,  on  national  vessel-. 

VI.  .All  i^immIs,  the  [growth,  proilnce,  or  mamifju-nire  of  'heir  respective  pxssc-s-inn*, 
which  can  legally  be  impotled  into  either  i-omitry  from  the  other,  in  ship-  of  that  other 
country,  -hall,  when  -o  ituportid.  be  -object  to  the  -.true  untie-,  whether  they  Ih-  importeil 
in  -hip-  of  the  one  connin'  or  in  -hips  of  the  other:  an  1  io  like  manner. all  gn.sls  xihii-li  can 
legally  In*  expirted  fiom  either  country  to  the  oiln  r,  in  -hip-  of  that  other  country,  -hall, 
xxheu  mi  c.\|>oited.  lie  subject  to  the  -ame  ilutie-,  and  Ih;  entitled  to  the  -nine  draw Imrks, 
bounties,  aiid  •illuwanei whether  they  lie  e.\ ported  in  ships  of  the  one  coimtiy  or  in 
-hip-  of  (lie  othe-. 

\  II.  In  order  tii  promote  and  encourage  the  eorumereia!  intercourse  between  the  dn- 
minion-  of  th-  lligli  Contracting  Parties,  for  the  mutual  U-uelit  of  their  re-peetixe  -object-, 
httr  liri tannic  Muje-tv  ami  her  M“-t  Faithful  Maje-iv  agree  to  take  into  eoii-iderntiou  the 
duties  now  lexied  ii|hiu  mtieles  the  produce  or  mamilneturc  of  either  counirv,  with  a  view 
to  make  such  reductions  in  those  duties,  as  may  he  eon-i-teot  with  the  intere-t*  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  rc.-p'crixclc. 

Thi-  matter  -hull  without  delay  !*•  made  the  subject  of  a  sjieeial  negotiation  hetweeu 
the  two  governments. 

\  111.  liriti'h  -hips  -hall  lie  allowed  to  [irisisd  dins  t  from  any  pirt  of  her  IIr>tannie 
Maje-t\'s  dominion-  to  anv  odonv  of  lu  r  Mo-t  Fnithlul  M,<jc-tv.  ami  to .  ins jm ■> f  into  -ueh 
cxilouy  anv  gomls.  the  growth,  produce,  or  mamifaetnre  of  the  I  riited  Kingdom,  or  iif  any. 
of  the  liriti-h  dominions  except  -ueh  gomls  as  are  prohibited  to  !«■  iinp.rtcd  into  -mli 
colony,  or  xvhich  are  admittisl  into  it  only  from  the  dominions  of  her  Mo-t  Faithful  Ma¬ 
jesty:  and  -ueh  IJriti-h  -hip-,  and  such  gmids  -o  importul  in  them,  -hail  be  liable,  in  -ueh 
colony  of  her  Mix-C  Faithful  Majesty,  to  no  higher  or  other  duties  ami  charge*,  than  would 
lie  there  |iaynhle  on  Portuguese  vhip-  importing  the  like  -oils  of  omul-,  or  on  the  like  goods, 
the  .growth,  pri-luce,  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  eomitry,  and  allowed  to  Ih-  imputed 
into  the  -aid  colon v  in  Poiiugm-se  -hip*. 

In  like  manner,  Poitugtn-e  -hijis  -hall  lie  allowed  to  prm  is  d  direct  from  any  put  of 
her  Must  Faithful  Maji-tx  -  dominion-  to  anv  nlony  of  Inr  Ihitaimie  Majesty,  and  to  im- 
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}>ort  into  Mirh  colony  any  goods  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Portugal,  or  of 
nny  of  tin-  Portuguese  dominion*,  evcept  mh!i  gixxl*  as  arc  j.r>>l)il>ii<-(l  to  lx-  imjx'rtid  into 
melt  colony,  or  which  ire  admitted  into  it  only  from  the  dominion*  of  her  Britannic  Majr-ity; 
mu!  -udi  Portugur-e  ships,  ami  -udi  grx-d*  jo  imjsvrtcd  in  them,  shall  lx-  liable,  in  stidi 
colons  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  to  no  higher  or  oilier  duties  nml  charges  than  would  lx) 
there  payable  on  British  ships  importing  the  like-  sort*  of  gmxl.*,  or  on  the  like  goods,  tlie 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  foreign  country,  and  allowed  to  be  im|x>r1cd  into 
the  said  colony  in  Briti-h  shins. 

IX.  British  -hip*  dial!  lx-  allowed  to  ct]Kirt  from  any  colony  of  her  Most  Faithful 
Majesty  to  any  place  not  under  the  dominion  of  her'  siid  Majesty,  anv  good*  nut  generally 
prohibited  to  lx*  vv|*>rti*l  from  *tidi  colony  ;  and  -  nth  Bntisli  ships,  and  Midi  grsxl*  so  e\- 
jx.ried  in  th*  in,  '■hall  lx-  liable,  in  such  colony,  to  no  other  or  higher  dinrgc*  than  v-ould 
be  payable  hy,  and  dial!  he  entitled  to  tlie  -nine  drawback*  or  Ixuintic*  »«  would  lx'  there 
all  >nah!e  on,  l’oitugue.-e  ?hi|i*  everting  such  good*,  or  on  «udi  gixjd*  cvjx>rtcd  in  Portu- 

. 

In  like  manner,  Portugue-e  -hi|>*  shall  be  allowed  to  ca|>ort  from  any  colony  of  her 
Britannic  M,ije-!v  to  ant  pla  e  not  under  the  dominion  of  her  -aid  mnje-tv,  any  gtxxls  not 
generally  |ii<>liihited  to  U-  etje.rtixl  from  *mh  colony  :  and  .-udi  Portuguese  ships,  and  such 
g'S-d-  .0  ec|->ite.l  in  tin  tn,  -hull  lx:  halite,  in  Midi  colony,  to  no  other  or  higher  charges 
tiuli  would  lx-  payable  by ,  and  -hall  lx-  entitled  to  tlie  same  drawback*  or  Uuiutie*  os 
would  1«-  tin  re  allowable  on,  Bnii-h  -hips  exporting  inch  goods,  or  on  *11011  gvxxls  exjiorted 
in  llritidi  •!n|t-. 

X.  It  1-  hereby  declared  that  the  stipulation*  ol  the  present  treaty  arc  not  to  lx'  under* 

*.to"d  11-  apply  mg  to  the  navigation  and  carrying  trade  Ix-twecn  one  j«>rt  and  nnothcr, 
Mtnit'-d  in  the  .!•. minion*  of  either  contracting  jartv.  if  Midi  navigation  and  tiadc  -hould 
in  iho-o  doimnioii*  lx-  rc*crvcd  hy  law  1  xdiirivdy  to  national  vc*-d-.  \'i---ej-  of  either 

country  -hall,  however,  lx’  pnnHied  to  di-chargc  part  of  their  cargoes  at  one  part  in  the 
dominion'  of  cither  of  the  High  Contracting  Partus,  and  then  to  pnxvcd,  with  the  re- 
niain.h  r  of  their  cargo,  to  any  othc.  put  or  p>rt*  in  the  came  dominions  without  paying 
ana  high*  r  or  "tie  r  'Inti.  *  ii>  -m  h  ea-e*,  th.in  niliunrvl  vessel*  would  j  ay  in  like  ciiruin- 
-t  iuer-  ;  ami  the*  *ha!l  lx:  jxrmittcJ  to  lade,  in  like  111.111m  r,  at  dilTtreiit  put*  in  the  Mine 
Mo.igo  ontwald-.'  r— • 

'  XI.  The  .ecipro-.d  hk-rty  of  <nn.mci.-e  and  navigation  dcdansl  and  stipulated  for  hv 
tin-  pi>  cut  treaty.  -hall  m.l  c\t*:.d  to  contrah am!  o.  war,  or  to  iirtkie*  the  plup'rty  of 
the  cm  mi*-*  of  1  rth.-r  ptrty. 

The  | .ower  gr vuted  hy  former  Irrat'u-*  to  carry,  in  the  ships  of  either  eymntr y,  goods 
and  imich.iii.li/i-  of  anv  dc-triptioii  whatever,  tlie  prijurty  of  the  ti.fii.it-*  of  the  oilier 
country,  i-  now  mutually  r>ri"unnal. 

XII.  In  ail  ca— *  i;«  which,  in  ciihi r  kingdom,  the  dutv  to  lie  levied  njxili  any  goods 
impulnl  irom  the  olhi  r  kingdom  shall  lx1  id  a  ti\i-d  rate,  hut  a  |»io|x»rti'm  of  the  value  of 
tin-  gods  -udi  in/  t  nh,r>  1.1  diit y  -hall  b  a-certa.md  and  -mind  in  the  following  manner; 
that  i-  to  -ay,  tie-  iuij»-r!er  -hall,  on  nuking  his  entry  for  the  |»ayincnt  of  duty  at  the 
cn-tom-hou og'i  a  declaration,  taliug  the.hw-rip'inii  and  value  of  tlie  gvxds  ut  *ueh  amount 
a-  he  -hall  deo-.n  pr  ]>•  r;  xi.d  in  c»-s?  tlx-otTiier  or  ofFicer*  of  the  custom*  shall  hoof  opinion 
that  «u>  !i  valuation  i-  in-uflident,  he  or  they  shall  lx-  at  lilx  ily  to  take  the  gvxxls,  on  jaying 
to  the  iiii|*>rti  r  the  value  tlu-ieof  iiri-otvliug  t>»  the  devhtrwtioii  of  (Ir-  iuijx-rter,  together  witli  an 
■ohlition "f  leu  ]xr  nil!  ;  and  the  1  mtoiii-linu.e otlieer  -kill  at  the  *ame  time  return  to  the 
importer  any  duty  which  the  iui|x«ter  may  have  paul  upon  such  gixd-  ;  ami  the  aniouut  of 
the-e  -am-  -hall  he  |  ml  t>i  tlie  iia|x.rt«  r  on  tlie  delivery  of  the  gixd*  to  the  said  officer  or 
odi'er-.  which  mu-t  n  -t  1«'  later  i.’iau  tifluu  day*  fiom  the  tirst  detention  of  the  gvxxls. 

XI II.  Ilia-m  idi  a-  all  luerch.indixe,  of  whatever  origin,  whetljer  adnn—ihlc  for  home 
e .msnmpttoii  or  not.  may  !»■  m-eived  11ml  wan  houad  in  al]  tiumc  jxirta  of  tlie  F  luted  King¬ 
dom  of  (ii.a!  IJjit.im  rind  Ireland  whiili  ale  by  law  ripjx.inud  to  lx'  wnrehouving  ports  for 
-udi  arti- 1.  -,  [x  mling  the  eutrv  of  the  -am.-,  t  ither  for  home  consumption  or  for  re* cxjxirta- 
tiou,  a.  trie  <  a*e  may  !»•.  under  the  regulation*  apjx>intsd  for  this  purjxiM',  and  witlwnil  >uch 
tirtifle*  k  ing  halite,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  puvment  of  any  of  tlie  duties  with  which  tie  v: 
would  Ix-durgisl,  if  ii|x'ii  arrival  tiny  m  ie  cutcrml  for  cou.-umptioti  '*hhin  the  F  niti 


lit  I'li'  untmor  the  Queen  of  IVrtir*  ri  r-**i  •  r.fs  am]  .vtiti  tint  t  he  p  *r! »  of  her  M* >-t 
Faithful  .Maj*->ty’<  domitii.m*.  wlm!,  n*.w  me,  .*,  winch'd, .ill  Iiciv.ift.t  I  we*. me  l.t  l.t«. 
warehousing  |**Tt‘,  diall  l*e  i'rt  ,  ] for  n  . .  it  ing  and  unreh ■  >ti - i 3 ii.- .  •  ith.  r  f**r  line.*  cm- 
.limptinn  or  'l**r  ro-ovp  •itriti.'U.  a*  the  cim*  m.:v  U*.  all  no  rchuiidm*  i:in**,’t,d  ia  l!:;ii*h 
ship*,  and  nil  article*  vv  hairier.  the  pr**duic  ',r  m.imil.icturc  **f  the  Ihiridi  ihnmje'ii-  im¬ 
ported  liv  Portuguese  ship-  ;  and  the  artirh  •*  thin  received  and  warehoused.  -iihuct  t**  due 
regulations,  shall  not  Ik*  liable.  in  tin-  meantime.  to  ant  of  tin-  dntic  ttitli  which  tli.  v 
would  bo  charged,  if  t hey  wore*  entered  for  consumption  on  their  annul  in  the  dominion. 

of  her  Mo*t  Faithful  Mnje-ty. 

-MV.  AH  go.*]*  or  merehandire  found  nr.  Unrd  of,  nr  which  Anil  Into  formed  t!,.* 
cargo.  nr  part  of  the  cargo.  of  a  of  the  one  cumin,  which  .hall  Ik*  wrecked.  or  loft 

derelict,  <>n  nr  near  the  c**a*t  of  the  other  country,  mile.,  tin-  im[e>rtntion  of -in  h  g.**»l,  ,.r 
merchandize  “hall  Ik*  ah- dntclv  prohibited  hv  law,  ‘hall  lx*  admitted  for  home  consumption 
ill  the  country  cm  nr  near  the  rm«!  of  vvhirfi  *m  h  ti-.t.  |  dull  Ik*  wreckol.  or  left  derelict, 
or  such  good*  or  nicrchandi/r  nnv  Ik*  f  mud.  oji  pavnunt  of  the  *a:ne  tlatv,  a*  if  the  -aid 
goods  nr  merchandize  ha<l  1k-.*!1  imported  ill  a  national  mom-!,  i  ten  though  such  e,.«h  ..r 
merchandize  could  not  hv  law  Ik*  imported  into  the  «.iid  country  in  nnv  other  than  national 
vessel* :  and  in  living  the  mmnint  nf  dutv  to  Ik*  paid  on  such  g,'»d*  or  merchandize, 
regard  .hall  let*  had  to  any  damage  which  the  said  g*M*d*  nr  merchandize  may  hate  sn»- 

To  prevent  fraud.,  the  Hoard  of  Customs  of  eaeli  natintl  shall  eieiehe  their  judgment 
a*  to  the  cause*  of  meek.  ;  and  when  they  ar>*  *nti-ticd  that  the  -aid  nre-ek*  tteie  the  ic.uli 
of  accident  or  uii.fnrtiicH*,  and  free  from  «u«pi  -ion  of  rolhisiou,  they  .hall  authorize.  at  die 
option  nf  the  prnprietnr  nr  agent.  if  present.  or  otherwise  of  the  consul,  the  tian-hipment 
nr  the  sale  for  home  consumption,  of  the  go.*!*  or  merchandize,  protided  that  »ueli  good* 
and  mere  handiie  corild  have  been  legally  inij>urtod  by  the  ship*  of  the  one  eniituty  into  the 
jiort.4  of  the  other  country. 

Jf  any  ship*  of  war  or  nicreliant-*e«*el*  «hould  be  w  recked  on  the  coa*t*  of  eitlu  r  of  the 
High  Contracting  Partie*,  such  ship,  or  vcv<**l«,  or  anv  parts  thereof,  and  all  furniture  ami 
appurtenance*  belonging  tliereunto,  mid  all  pood,  or  tneivhatuli/e  which  din!'  Ih*  ‘an*! 
therefrom,  or  the  produce  thereof,  if  sold,  ‘hall  Ik*  faithfullv  re**.  *red  to  tin*  proprietor*, 
U|H,n  Izcing  duly  rlnimed  by  them,  or  by  their  agent*  duly  authorized  ;  or  if  there  are  no 
such  proprietors  or  agent*  on  the  *jv>t,  bv  the  re**|*H  live  e*,n«iil*  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
proprietor.*  of  the  <iid  .lii[i*,  m*k*k*I-,  or  pood*  may  U-lotip.  and  in  wlmo*  di«trirt  *urh  »rn  k 
may  liave  taken  place,  provided  stu-h  claim  Ik*  p.-eferred  within  n  rear  and  a  day  from  the 
time  of  such  wreck  ;  nml  such  consul,  proprietor,  or  npent,  shall  pay  milv  the  e'(K*n*i in  - 
r*irrv*il  in  the  j>reM*rvation  of  the  prnjwrtv,  topetlier  with  the  rate  of  *alvape  which  would 
have  been  payable  in  the  like  en«c  of  u  wreck  of  a  national  vr**,  I:  and  thep***!.  and  mer¬ 
chandize  saved  from  the  wreck  dial!  not  be  ■'■ajijrct  to  duties,  unit***  clearnl  for  local  eon* 

If  any*  mcrehant-ve*«el  of  ritlwr  civunlrv  should  Ik*  driven  into  the  ]>ort*  of  the  other  hv 
stress  of  weather,  for  the  purpose  of  efTfctinp  necessary  rvpai  1,  every  facility  .hall  Ih. 
afTunfe<l  to  such  vessel  for  bbtaininp  (lie  assistance  it  may  be  in  iukk!  of. 

The  strictest  reciprocity  shall  U*  ohscrvtd,  in  the  most  favourable  »en«o,  as  to  tbe 
relief  to  l>e  iifforded  to  such  vessel  from  the  duties,  tliarpe*,  and  c\|K*nM «  jn  the  ixirts  of 
cither  nation,  to  which  vessels,  enterinp  solely  for  the  purynwes  of  trade,  are  subjected. 
Suflictcnt  time  shall  be  allowed  for  the  completion  of  repair*  :  and  while  the  vessel  .ball  U* 
nndrrpoinp  repair,  it*  cargo  shall  not  unnecessarily  be  required  to  Ik*  landi.l,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part:  and  any  difference  of  opinion  which  may  arise  between  the  eiretom-hotiso 
authorities  and  the  master*  of  the  said  vessel.*,  as  to  the  necessity  of  landinp  id)  or  anv  part 
of  tins  cargo,  shall  ho  'referred  to  two  sworn  or  public  surveyors,  one  to  Ik*  named  In  tin- 
chief  ciwtomdiou.se  authority  of  tbe  port,  and  the  other  bv  the  consul  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  vessel  belong*. 

XV.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Fortiipal  engage*  that  the  mimiiwnf  llritidi  suhji'et* 
within  the  }Virtugne*e  dominions  ..hall  not  Ik*  re»tiaim*l,  interrupts),  or  otherwise  affeetid 
by  the  operation  of  anv  moii»|>olv.  (*,miract,  or  <*v<  lusivr  privilege  of  «;,!e  ,,r  pureliasr  what* 
soever;  mil  that  the  subject*  of  the  liiitcd  Kingdom  shall  have  free  and  mirr-trained  jw-r- 
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minion  to  buy  from  and  fell  id  whomsoever  tiny  phase,  .mil  in  whatever  form  and  manner 
iiMy  l*e  agrred  upm  lietwicn  (he  purchaser  and  ‘oiler,  without  lieing  obliged  to  give  any 
prefereme  or  favour  m  eoii-oipii’iire  nf  any  ‘neb  monojiolv.  eontraet,  or  exclusive  privilege 
ot‘  *.de  .uni  purchase.  Ami  her  Britannic  Maje-tv  engage*  that  :»  like  exemption  from 
restraint,  in  re*  J  wot  to  ptin  ha»c*  <>r  *,vle-,  shall  lw  enjoyed  In  the  subjects  of  lhT  Mmt 
Faithful  Mnje*tv  trading  to  >>r  residing  in- tlic  1  nitod  Kingdom.  Hut  it  is  distinctly  to  lie 
uiuh  r*tood,  that  tin-  pro-ent  article  -.hall  not  lw  interpreted  as  affi-cting  tin*  *|nfial  retalia¬ 
tion*  now  in  form*,  or  whieh  may  hereafter  lw  enacted,  with  a  view  solely  to  tho  oncoiirage- 
im'iit  ami  amelioration  of  the  homo  nine  traile.  lit  being  always  understood  that  British 
-ulijeet*  shall  in  roquet  of  the  *ahl  traile  lw  plac<xl  on  the  same  tooting  a*  Portuguese  sub¬ 
ject*,)  or  mill  regard  to  the  e\]n*rtati<>ii  of  tliovnit  of  St.  11k-*. 

Till*  aitiele  ihx-s  not  imaliiiate  the  oxriiisivo  right  ]n*«*t-«*ed  hv  the  t'ninn  of  Portugal, 
within  it*  on  n  il'uuiuion*,  to  farm  for  the  ‘ale  of  iwri,  ur/cla.  gold  ilu*t.  snap,  gmi]  winder,  and 
tobacco.  for  home eo]i*mn|ition ;  provided,  however,  that  ‘houlil  the  alsive-incntioiicd  aitielej, 
generally  ■>!  *•  jtarati  Iv.  ever  Im'iim'  nrtirh-s  of  free  eoinmoreo  within  the  liofiiiniim*  of  her 
Mml  Faithful  Muje*ty ,  the  subject*  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  l»e  permitted  to  traflie  in 
them  n*  fiwlv  and  on  the  *a:ne  footing  a*  the  subject*  or  citizen*  of  the  most  favoureil  nation. 

XVI.  It  '<  agreed  and  row-named  that  neither  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
himwinglv  reeen e  into,  or  retain  in  it*  service,  any  subject*  of  the  other  party  who  have  do¬ 
wn  ed  fnnn  the  naval  or  military  nervier  of  that  cither  party  ,  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  each 
of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  respectively  discharge  from  its  service  any  such  deserter* 
upon  being  required  hv  the  other  patty  to  do  no. 

It  i*  further  agreed  ami  dechued,  tliat  if  either  of  the  High  Contracting  part  ice  shall 
grant  to  any  state  any  new  favour  or  facility,  with  rcqwot  to  the  recovery  of  deserter*, 
Mich  layour  or  facility  «hall  lw  ei»n*idereil  as  granted  a!*  >  to  the  other  Contracting  Party, 
in  the  *ame  manner  M  if  the  said  favour  or  facility  had  hern  expressly  stipulated  hy  thu 
present  treaty 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  if  any  apprentice*  or  sailors  shall  desert  from  vessels 
Iwlongiug  to  the  Mihjivts  of  eithei  •  f  the  High  Contracting  Parties  while  such  vessels  are 
within  anv  jmrt  in  the  territory  of  the  other  jmitr.  the  magistrates  of  such  port  and  terri¬ 
tory  *ha!l  be  lsmnd  to  give  every  assistance  in  their  power  for  the  apprehension  of  such 
deserter*,  on  application  to  that  effect  being  made  hy  the  consul  of  tin-  jvarty  eoneenirsl,  or 
hy  the  deputy  or  representative  of  the  consul;  and  no  public  body,  civil  or  religious,  shall 
protect  or  liarhour  such  deserters. 

X\  II.  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  the  representation  of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty,  and 
in  coiitompl.ition  of  the  improving  system  of  law  and  justice  in  Portugal,  hereby  con-ent* 
to  give  up  the  exercise  »f  tile  rights  connected  with  the  Conservatmlal  Court,  so  soon,  and 
ssi  long,  as  Itritish  subjects  are  admitted  in  Portugal  to  the  Itriiefit  of  securities  similar  or 
equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  hy  the  subject*  of  her  Most  Faithful  Majesty  in  (ireat  Britain, 
ns  regards  trial  hy  jury,  protection  from  arrest  without  a  w»>r.vnt  fr.rao  a  magistrate,  anil 
examination  within  twenty-four  hours  after  apprehension  in  /inijrmilr  ilrhctn.  ai.d  admis¬ 
sion  to  hail.  .  It  lieing  always  understood,  that  in  other  resjwvt*  thi'  stihjeets  of  lier  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty  in  Portugal  shall  Iwplacod  on  the  same  fi«iting  as  Poitiigus-se  subjects,  in 
all  cause*.  n bother  civ  il  or  criminal  ;  and  tliat  they  shall  not,  except  in  rase*  ffarjninUt 
Jrlictt,  la-  liable  to  imprisonment  without  formal  commitment  (i  «/yiu  )  under  a 

warrant  signed  hy  a  legal  smtliority.  ° 

X'  HI.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  her  Hritannie  Majesty,  reiving  •  pon  tin-  guarantees 
which  are,  or  may  In',  afforded  to  Hriti<h  -abject*  hv  the  law  of  Portugal  under  the.  present 
constitutional  system,  lienceforward  claims  for- British  subject*  iu  Portugal  n*>  privileges 
w  In,  h  are  not  enjoyed  by  Portuguese  subject*  in  the  Portuguese  or  British  dominions.  It  lieing 
however  understood,  that  her  Britannic  Maje>tv  will  lie  s-ntillcd,  in  the  event  (which  (»od 
fnrhiilj  of  pili deal  trouble*  affecting  the  op-ration  of  the  al*nv e-inentionesl  guarantees,  to 
claim  the  rv-c*tahli*hment  and  ob*ct\anoe  of  the  privileges  «urr*'.dervd  by  the  present  and 
preceding  article 

XIX.  '1  he  prevent  treaty  shall  lie  in  forec  for  the  term  of  x  -n  years  from  the  date 
hereof;  and  further,  until  the  cud  of  twelve  mouths  after  either  High  Contracting  Parties 
shall  lave  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  t©  terminate  the  same:  each  of  the 
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High  Contracting  1’artie*  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  gi»ing  -uch  notice  to  the  ot).,  r  at 
the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  xenr*.  or  at  am  *uh>e-p>cnt  tune. 

And  it  i*  hcrvhy  ngrceo  between  iIm-iii  that,  at  the  expiration  of  twrUe  month*  after 
suell  notice  shall  hate  l-ceii  n-reixed  In  cither  parts  from  the  otiier,  tlii^  mart,  and  ail  (lie 
provision*  thereof,  shall  altogether  ermo  and  di  terminc. 

It  i*  agreed, 'nevertheless,  that  either  of  the  Two  High  Contracting  1’atiie*  -hall  have 
the  right,  at  the  end  of  live  year*,  to  tctpiin-  a  revision  of  any'  article,  not  atf- 1  im;-  the 
prirfeitde  of  the  treaty,  on  giving  «i\  month*  notiee  of  a  desire  to  iimhe  ,m  h  nn>«  n  ; 
provided,  however.  that  it  Is-  distinctly  iindcrst-**!  that  the  -power  of  giy  ing  *-u<  li  n-  the 
shall  not  extend  Imxnnd.  n*>r  U-  recognised  after,  the  termination  of  th-  fifth  year. 

XX.  The  pre.»ent  treaty  .'hail  l*e  ratified,  and  the  ratification-  .hall  I*-  «\ih.tng.  d  at 
Li.-lsm  at  the  expiration  of  tyyo  months  from  tin-  date  of  it-  signature,  or  -.-..mi  if  |  ;l 
Inwitiio**  xi hereof  the  re*]ts  ti»e  PIe.ni|>ut<-ntiari«-s  liar  signed  the  same,  and  li.ur  af¬ 
fixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  arm*. 

Done  at  I.isbjti,  the  Jd  this  of  July,  in  the  Vrnr  of  our  lend.  lx 


nrriti.i;  mount; \ riNt;  Tin:  ni.w  1*1  »n i t  « ; t  rsu  ititiiF. 

,\«T.  I.  The  pMieral  eu-toiiis'  tariff  i«  in-s*iiti--<l  eonformaldy  with  the  instra.  ; n  ,: 
regulations  and  I  aide*  hereunto  annexed,  yxhirh  diall  form  pel  of  tin*  la.*,. 

"  H.  The  modification*  In  n  hy  nude,  shall  nm-e  into  ojumtem  tim  e  month,  aftl  r  tl.- 
puhliention  of  the  nnr  panlii :  of  valuation*  of  tinea-  arts*'!--.,  which.  item  tin  ir  puni.ar 
uatun-,  it  may  U'  found  n*vc»*arx  t-'  except, 

III.  The  regulation*  « -f  this  law  shall  m-t  alh-et  the  legi-latnc  •  n  i.  in.u.t,  ot  -in¬ 
i-land*  of  .Madeira  and  I’orto  Santo,  a*  regard*  y-ine,  hrandv.  et-rn.  and  grain;  '-uh  l.»-;d 
regulation*  shall  still  remain  in  njmrutmn. 

IV.  Tim  di*jM>*itimi<  of  the  lax*  of  the  gdiii  July.  lx.';*),  relative  to  lie.  and  !.u-  d'--, 
indigo  ami  dve»luff*.  the  product-  of  Asia,  applieatde  to  ineiiieine  .in<!  tin-  ait*,  an-  In  tel. V 
extended. 

V.  The  government  shall  ran,--  to  l-e  printed  ami  puhlished.  a  in  n  edition  «>f  tin- 
general  tariff,  romprising  the  alteraln  ns  alluded  to  In  Artiele  I.,  of  this  law. 

VI.  All  enactment-  enntrarv  to  the  spirit  of  this  ordinance.  are  herehv  .u. null'd  xml 
revoke*!.  We  recommend  all  ilm  authorities  ehaige-l  with  the  due  exi-vuti.'ii  of  tin-  i.m, 
fee.  Done  at  the  Ikdat-e  of  Xecessidaile*.  the  llth  <-f  Mareh.  lull. 

Dx  tin-  tine,-,,  (com  Uul-riea  e  Cmnl.i.) 

Mamsel  ( .ioti^alx - ■*  de  Mu.indj. 

The  decree,  -imilar  to  the  nlmxe.  for  carrying  into  elfe- 1  the  neix  ami  amended  jmutii, 
in  pursuance  *-f  Article  V.  of  the  almte  ordinance,  i«  dated  the  g(>th  Mareh.  I  s  f  I . 

count. t  t.s-i;  t  t-.-sToAiC  hi  c; i  i.a  i 


These  ni*tom-‘  regulation-  extend  to  all  tin-  rus  om-h-m---  --I  Portugal.  xml  a!  ..  -o 
those  of  the  A  lore*,  and  the  adjacent  I-laud-.  These  oi.ti.iu-lnni-c-  mi  pa*.  nil  de¬ 
scription-  of  good*,  Ar.,  merchandize  eonfaim-*!  in  the  tariff,  wit.,  tin-  ,-yi .  niniu  of  those 
which  follow.  being  of  foreign  production  or  inaniifneture  ;  viz.,  cotton,  n,,,,:,  n.  silk,  and 
linen  mauuf.aeture-,  tea.  wine*,  and  spirituous  or  fcnnciit**!  litptor*.  xin-  r-ar.  n-tn  ui  :;r.iin, 
vegetable*,  olixe  oil.  ami  jewellery  ;  which  can  only  l»-  entered,  either  tor  consumption  or 
being  warehoused  at  the  eu*tiun-hou*o*  at  l.i*l»m  and  OjmrM  in  Portugal,  at  lint  at 
Angra  in  tlm  island  of  Tem-ira,  at  Pont*  Delgada.  in  -St.  Miclu.-I's  or  at  Pumhaf  in 
Madeira. 

Art.  II.  Tim  rate*  of  duty  -[weified  in  the  tariff  hair  rofvrriu-e  -mix  to  the  imj-ort  and 
cxjiort  dutie-  upon  foreign  good*  anti  merchandize,  ami  .d-o  uj»-n  t-e.rtain  article*  therein 
named,  Ix-ing  tin-  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Portuguese  |*>s*e-sion«  in  tlm  Arehij*  l.tgo 
f  »hc  Arort**  and  tlm  adjacent  bland* ;  all  oilier  nnnliamli/*-.  Ac.  of  the  Portuguese 
VeAion-  not  enumerated  in  thi-  tariff,  i*  admin-*!  fnv. 

III.  Spirituou*  li-pior*,  -ilk  go**!.,  and  otlmr  uicfrltaudi/c,  entcr>»i  in  centra  out  ion  of 
the  restriction.*  and  prohibition*  contained  in  the  tariff,  *liall  Im  seizetl.  even  although  tie- 
proprietor*  or  eon-iguees  may  U-  liahh-  to  other  |*-nalti<-«. 

IV.  z\ll  dutie- and  charge*  under  tlm  denommatk-n  of  (-clIo*.  ura*.  pr.im  hc*  i,  or  of 
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,1111V  other  kind  which  have  lien  toforc  U-cu  imj>oxfri  at  the  aforementioned  cu-tom-hou.0,1, 
ti|*m  the  im]>or1atiou  or  ox potation  m< rrhatoh/e.  .hall  l«c  r*-;.I-n ■.'*1  hy  the  due.  .p-citied  in 
the  prewnt  tariff,  together  with  an  additional  rale  of  ;i  pr  cent.  which  .hall  U-  pud  a.  an 
equivalent  for  the  former  charge.. 

V.  Tin'  revenue  nri.ing  fiom  tin:  above  charge  of  per  cent,  dutl!  U-  paid  into  tin: 
customs'  treasury,  according  t”  tile  Jirnr  of  ITtii  September,  Ib.t.i,  in  oriter  to  meet  : — 
1.  The  u.ual  [v»y  incut*  made  by  the  treasury,  -■  The  compuLation*  to  administrator.- 
gcner.xl,  Ac.,  xvho.e  other*.  have  la-eu  aUdidied.  tt.  The  cxpuiei-*  of  the  .tamp  depart¬ 
ment.  -I.  Till'  mves.ary  official  expoiditurc  in  the  *ha)H-  of  .Utioiicrv,  Ac. 

The  tvmani'ler,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  [>ax  ment*  to  cmploxc*,  according  to  their 
.  relatixe  pmpirlions  .hall  In-  applied  to  the  geui'ral  service  of  ginermuciit,  agn-cahiv  to  the 
regulation*  vinl»>dicd  in  the  following  article  ; 

VI.  At  the  einl  of  each  year  the  head,  of  the  custom.’  depot*,  sliall  lran*mit  to  the 
government,  through  the  in.jnvt  ir-gcncral  of  tin*  custom.,  an  axvount  of  the  nveiptx  ae. 
Cruiug  under  the  charge  of  it  pr  rent,  in  order  that  tlie  government  may  male  such  al¬ 
teration.  in  regard  to  the  nppvniouuien!  of  tlii.  fond  ax  thee  dull  deem  eonvctiiciit. 

VII.  ifo.idc*  the  alh.Xr- named  duties  merchandize  xlcp.-ited  in  the  eu*tom-l.o„..-. 
xxhether  for  cnn*uiuptfon  or  merely  xxnrehnu.ed,  *hall  pay.  at  the  etui  of  the  tir*t  tear  after 
itx  invp>rtation,  a  warvh"U*c  x-harge  of  *J0  rei.  |«-r  ipiuilnl,  if  dre  g.md*  ;  or  of  Hi  ivi*  pr 
almude,  if  liquid.  The  following  article.,  howe'er,  are  cxeepti-d  Irom  tlii*  regulation  ;  viz., 
sugar,  rwu,  eofFce.  einnamon,  tea,  hiilcs  choe..  jH-pp-r,  silt,  xaltp-tre,  t’.»Ui.vn,  and 
leather  tanned,  xvliich  may  remain  in  th  warx-liou-c  five,  for  the  *|>a.-e  of  two  xc.vs  at  the 
end  of  xvhirh  j «-ri- *.1,  howexer,  they  .lull  la-conic  liable  to  the  payment  of  theal.oa-  xlutie.. 

VIII.  The  trovermnent  .hail,  l>y  a  *pa-ial  order,  authorize  the  cu«min«  to  rvcx-ixr  an 
additional  rate  of  duty  tipvri  mendtaudire  imp>rtcxl  from  foreign  eouutrie.,  x'quiv-.dcnt  to  the 
ditTerenee  of  duty  existing  in  .itch  foreign  «t.»tx-*,  Wtwx-en  their  ..wn  xo-elx  and  Poriugv.ew 
vessel*.  or  a*  regatri*  Portuguese  proxlux**.  when  impirtx-xl  *•  Sx  »nch  foreign  t«-rritoric*. 

IX.  ll'tlfi  thr  rn  >r  of  rnmnnojont  nntionnl  tiuimtri /.  uhir/t  it  thr  t  hit  f  iJijrrl  o/'  ihr 
prrtrut  f/rnfl,  il  i<  »/. ,  rrttl  t/oit  nil  rst  mptoott  In  rt  tnjorr  mnilr.  In/  tjnrinl  / o  rutitxion ,  i tt 
farnir  nfnrttrlrs  of  firtt  nrrrttiti/,  fit  for  f>i<rtin/'"*r  ot on nfnrtitrrt,  t/tnll  hr  ninth  Jotf 

X.  If  it  U*  found  that  the  rate  of  cuxt.un*'  tlutv  may  exavd,  by  3  pr  the 

aetnal  value  of  gi«al<  imj>ort<d,  and  demld  the  im|>orlint;  partit.  napiire  it,  a  rxdnetion  of 
duty,  projmtiionate  to  the  dilTetvMio*  Iwtwtvn  the  real  and  in  onto*-  vniin*  max'  lw  made. 

XI.  In  onler  to  arrive  at  the  pnvi-c  x  alue  of  .urh  men-lxandire.  it  «hall  l*e  lawful  for  the 
chief  of  the  ru«tnm«  ilepartment,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  goo.1..  each  to  name  a  tit  and 

.projM-r  |ier*on,  who  max  net  together  a.  umpire*  in  deternnning  the  xalue'of  «uch  m<  r- 
chamli/e  ;  and  in  tin1  even!  of  the.*  jurtie*  not  coining  to  any  diM'i.ion  therx*u|»ni,  the 
chief  of  the  c-mtonn  diall  name  a  third  party  for  thenlme  pur|»**c. 

XII.  I  jeui  the  im|«>rtationof  merch.uidinMa)tnpri>it>g  mi\id  wan**  of  xarittu*  hut  di.tinet 
Winds  tin*  duty  dull  Ih*  calenlate.l  on  the  material  of  tin*  great e«t  value.  Thi«  regulation, 
however,  do.o  not  apply  to  ornamented  wares  whr>.e  total  xalne  ix  le.i  than  tlw*  total  value 
of  the  principal  material  to  which  they  Kdotig,  except  in  «uch  ran*  ax  are  e\pre*.ly  *tattd 
in  the  tariff. 

XIII.  1’ax.crigerV  or  traveller*-  baggage  and  luggage  arc  delivered  free  of  duty  :  it 
being  under*tivd  that  hv  baggage  nnd  luggage  i.  meant  pa“enger*'  article*  of  wca'ing 
ap]iarel.  <Vc.  In  onler,  however,  that  the  *ainc  may  l*e  verified,  all  |vicWagi'*.  aiwl 
dwwxribing  xueh  gooilx,  with  the  addn**«  of  the  o* ner«.  dull  lie  tranmiitted  to  tin*  cu-tom., 
under  jxeriahy  of  forfeiture  of  tin-  same.  Th«*  cintomi  anthoritiea  are  to  pn  *s**l  to  the  im- 
tnexliate  i»*|>ertioti  and  delivery  of  xuch  good*,  iip  ui  their  n-*[*i't<vr  pmprietor.  ap]*”aring 
to  claim  tltcm. 

XIV.  Natiotul  manufacture*,  once  cxport«*l  from  Portugal  to  foreign  countriex.  loxe 
all  claim  to  U*  cotniderexl  ax  I'tsrtugtiexe  fabric*,  and  in  the  event  of  their  Iwiug  brwwght 
back  into  the  Portuguese  domiuion*,  they  *hall  bt*  re  eived  as  foreign  manufacture*. 

Silk  manufacture*  an*,  however,  cxs-pte  l  rnitn  the  above  n-gxilationx,  provided  they 
be  imported  in  pcirkag-s  of  a  c-rtain  weight,  tliat  may  l>o  rt— ex|w>rte<l  within  the  ‘pace  of 
one  vear.  to  he  reekmied  front  ihe  date  of  the  day  of  entry,  and  provided  they  have  not  l<eeu 
tranifem-d  from  one  jartv  to  anotlvr.  and  also  tipon  thcii  identity  being  legally  verified 
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XV.  The  nrti.-h-  enumerated  in  the  tariff  urn  oat. -"orir.illv  nrnir;nl  in  their  rr-jM-cthe 

XV!.  In  order  to  avoid  rcjientinc  t !t«-  name*  .if  article.  amil.vjrmn  !■>  tli--e  «■  [ *.f i tl«-ii  in 
tin'  lari . I  the  term  ".>11  other.  not  ^-eially  .■numcral.-.r  h  u-ed.  Tin.  re-nda- 

'pnhtx  ..-jiaratolx-,  and  .j.viullv,  in  tin'  bill  nf  entry  ;  and  the  cm|»!oye.  of  Urn  ni.|nm» 
arc  to  take  particular  i-.irv  that  a  (nil  and  |>«rf.vt  detonation  i.  .  i  M-t  forth. 

XV!!.  Tim  ( Innrmi  index  d.all  rxl.il.it  tin-  . .  ..f  n,tie!e.  not  .pceiully  enumerate,' 

and  tin*  Permanent  Board  »f  I’lt.tomx  .Kail,  from  time  to  time,  m  il..-  nn\  m .  ...ary 
alteration*  in  »ni'!i  index. 

X\  III.  All  merrhandiie  enumerated  in  tin-  tariff  .hall  pay  tin-  imp'rt  «lnf v  njion  the 
"r».«  xveioht  f  fMt.it  in/iliiln  \  deductili  —  a  tarr. 

Silk,  woollen,  limm.  and  cotton  maimfactiin*.,  and  a!...  .kin.  and  hid.-,  and  war.-.  of 
Kotin  or  tortoi.e.ln-11.  an-  cxci-jited  from  tin-  alieve  n-onlati.in,  and  pay  duty  upon  tin-  actual 
weight  (/mao  rro/t. 

XIX.  Tin-  le-ai  tarv  ‘Kail  1»-  allowed  ,i|hii  li.piid*  t  which  pay  upon  tile  oro.<  weight  I. 

of  commerce,  *u.-!i  xi-xm-I.  or  jiaekntp-.,  >liall  nU-i  pay  the  duti.-,  t  •  which  tln-v  an-  -ul.j.-ct 
under  tin-  tarifT. 

XX.  Should  it  li.tppt-n  that  a  ipn-.tion  ftiav  In-  rah.-d,  a.  to  tin-  amount  of  duty  which 
nno-lit  to  K-  juid  up-ul  any  article  not  named  in  tin-  taritV.  tin-  p  irtie.  luakino  declaration, 
•  lull  do-rril.e  the  nature  of  tin-  article,  it.  toe.,  and  application,  to-ethcr  with  it.  nu-i- 
eautile  xalue.  and  up>ti  tin.  information  K-intr  i-oiniiiitteil  Jo  the  head  of  th.-  eiotom.  de¬ 
partment,  he  .hall  claw  .tu-li  article  for  duty  a<  atialaoou*  to  -mine  article  enumerated  in  the 
taritV. 

XXI.  In  ra-e  of  emeroem-x'.  tin'  t  hief  of  the  omtnnu,  or  a  jnrtv  nainetl  hv  himself, 
.hall  jH-rmit  tin-  entry  of  -u.  h  article,  aicordint;  to  the  di-claration  of  the  panice  a |ij minted 
to  d.-ti  nuine  it.  nature  and  value,  up-ni  pay  nn-ut  of  the  rate  of  duty  tixiil  for  .ome  nnala- 
jmi  nr‘  cle  :  hut  demld  the  proprietor  of  the  c-md«,  ,,r  hi.  rcjirociitathe.  not  !*■  -au.li.d 
with  .iich  a  deei-ion,  he  .hall  lie  allowed  to  enter  the  same,  upon  de]»eitiusj  the  said 
amo  nit  of  duty,  tojrether  with  an  additional  iimoutit  of  one-third  cif  juk-Ij  value,  until  the 
tlouht  mav  he  decided. 

XXII.  In  the  event  of  anv  di.jmtc  nri-inc  l.  iwi-.-n  the  proprietor,  or  eoti.i-nee.  of 
merehandire  anil  the  ou.foin*  aiith«ritic*  relative  to  the  amount  of  duty  to  In*  paid,  such 
duty  «hall  l«c  |irmhion»lly  dejio.it.-il,  .uhjoct  to  the  drehiou  of  the  IVnnanent  Board  of 
(‘u.totn.,  relative  to  it*  correct  a|>|>he«tioli. 

XXIII.  l'orei"ti  merelandire.  which  are  of  the  .ame  kind  n*  tho-c  uhieh  |>ay  a  heaxier 
exj«>rt  duty  than  the  imj.irt  duties  iitioti  the  *arne.  and  which  niv  exei-jitcd  from  the  cenc- 
ral  rosoiUtiivi*  and  jiraetice  in  re-aril  to  thoo-  attieh-.  which  nn-  tree  from  exj«>rt  .Inly,  ami 
that  haw-  paid  the  iinjMirt  or  mn.iitiiptiou  ilutie*.  tin-  lir*t  named  .liaU  jvav,  in  addition  to 
the  imj-ort  dutx,  tlie  amount  a!.o  ol  the  exj-ort  duty  rated  in  the  tanfl,  on  Ih-Iiij'  ie-e\- 
|..r;..l, 

XXIV.  Such  merclundi/e,  however,  which  pay  hi-lier  rat.-,  of  evjmrt  than  itnjimt. 
dutx.  when  dr|K>»it<il  in  tin-  eu.tom.  waiehouo-.  ami  the  pp.prietor.  thereof  wKhiuo  to 
u-exjioit  ti  c  .aim-,  .hall  pay  only  n  tenth  juirt  of  the  ex|«>rt  if i it i.  —  named  in  tin*  !»nif. 

XXV.  On  tin-  entry  of  cattle  ;  yir.,  oxen,  .lu-i-ji.  .wine,  ami  hor-i-,  a!  the  land  fron¬ 
tier  eu.tom-hou-e-:.  the  j.rojirietor.  .hall  chi-  a  Kmd  for  the  juxymi  nt  <>t  the  duty  ujton 
«urh  only  a*  .hall  remain  in  the  kitiedoiu  ;  thi.  K>im1  to  remain  in  due  form  arrorvlini*  to 
e.tnhlKlied  practice, 

XXVI.  The  principal  ofTieeri  of  eu*tom«  *liall  take  »|ni-ial  care  not  to  jwnuit  foriuon 
mcrt-liaiidue  to  lie  *hipjwd,  for  c-iiii.uiiuitioii,  on  K>ard  Portucneo.  xi-.i-K.  iindirthe  deno- 
ntiiiation  of  pKwl*  for  re-exjiortatio-n  ;  liowrvrr.  in  .>:ih  r  to  faiour  national  .hi|']iinc  and 
navicalioii,  tin-  article*  named  in  table  B  of  the  tariff.  a»  pmxi*ion«  for  the  rrew.  of  .m-h 
tosM-h,  shall  In-  nllowi-d  to  |w>  *o  re-export<d,  on  payment  of  the  imj^irt  tlutii-*  tixiil  l»v  the 
tarifT — Palace  of  Ney.t-<»ii]ade*.  -Oth  Marrh,  I  H-t  I. 

{ Signed )  BAUON  DETOJAL. 
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VII.  The  legislative  enactments  prior  to  th«*  doervo  of  lOtli  of  January  ot  the  current 
year,  lor  the  regulating  of  the  com  trade  of  Madeira.  I’orto  Santo.  and  the  Azure-  shall  re- 
inain  in  force. 

VIII.  The  di<]»''ition  of  Article  IX.  of  the  ediet  of  loth  of  October.  Is2L  oliieh  pro¬ 
hibited  the  importation  of  national  Hour  into  the  pir*'  of  the  kingdom.  b  rcvoki-l.  a-  well 
a<  all  other  enactment-;,  contrary  to  the  >pirit  of  thi-  law. 

VIII.  This  law  shall  not  come  into  op-ration  until  throe  month-  after  it-  publication, 
with  resjieot  to  vessels  arriving  from  the  Black  Sea  and  lln—ia  (except  those  fiom  the  poit 
of  Riga),  nor  until  after  two  mouths  tor  those  coming  from  North  Ametica  and  1  months 
for  those  arriving  from  any  other  jxtrts.  Riga  exivpted. 

We  charge-  all  the  authorities  concerned  in  the  cxivntion  of  hi-  law  into  ojieratiou.  to 
see  tliat  it  lie  carried  into  full  and  complete  elVeei. 

The  minister,  secretary  of  state  for  the  tin. tin-.-  department,  'hall  eau-c  it  to  be  j  riut.d, 
published,  and  circulated. 

Done  at  the  palace  of  N<vcs-idailes.  this  1  4th  day  of  Septctnher.  i'vIT. 

Aliens. — The  following  privileges  have  been  granted  to  foreigners  residing 
within  the  dominions  of  Portugal;  either  by  treaty  or  by  Koval  allowance*. 

1.  They  are  exempted  from  paying  any  of  the  duties  or  tax.--  eall-d  ,  .-lidos,  pc  t.x-. 
tintas.  talhas.  presidios,  scrvioos,  or  front  mulcting  any  -ueli  pcr-ni.il  service-  a-  an-  e->:n- 
ttianded  hv  the  king  or  hy  his  council  to  hi-  subjects. 

2.  They  an?  not  cxtmjielled  to  conduct  prisoner;,  even  when  teiiden-1  a  compensation 
for  so  doing. 

;j.  They  an- exempted  from  the  land  and  sea  -.-rxiee 

4.  They  an*  tint  t  >  lx-  charged  again-t  th.-ir  will,  with  any  olliec,  eixil.  militate,  or  legal. 

They  an-  not'  to  he  deprived  he  anv  act  ot  ii/n;r iit<idnrnt‘  ot  tin  ir  dweiling-hoii-o-, 

but  on  the  contrary,  they  shall  enjoy  an  exemption  from  ir  in  n-px-t  to  their  dwellings, 
food.  or  any  other  property  In-longing  to  them,  and  they  -h  dl  have  tin-  privib-ge  of  obtain¬ 
ing  horses,  carriage*,  hoii-es.  provisions.  or  -ueli  other  articles  as  they  may  want,  paving 
for  the  same  aceonling  to  law . 

B.  They  are  allowed  to  ride  on  mules  or  horses  over  anv  part  of  the  kingdom  and  it- 
de|iendeneies.| 

7.  Tltev  tin-  j-ennitted  to  huv  or  -ell  at  their  will,  or  by  factors  or  savant',  all  kinds  - 
of  merchandize  which  are  allowed  to  be  sold  by  law. 

5.  They  have  the  privilege  of  one  year,  in  the  event  of  war.  for. settling  their  bus  ne-s 
and  carrying  away  their  property,  free  of  duty. 

9.  Tliev  an- exempted  from  the  pay uieut  of  duties  mi  provisions  which  tlu-v  rim  re¬ 
ceive  friim  abroad  for  their  own  use,  or  for  that  of  their  families,  mi  making  o.,tii  that  tin  \ 
are  not  intended  for  '.ale. 

10.  They  are  allowed  to  have  weights  and  scale-  in  their  h  ui-.-s  for  rii.-ir  own  n-e. 

I  1.  In  case  of  their  death,  any  pro|«-rtv  which  tlii-y  may  tn>t  lave  di-po-cd  of  bv  will, 
is  to  Ih?  delivered  to  the  consular  agent  of  tiieir  nation,  tirst  paying  the  dent-  dm-  in  tin- 
kingdom. 

12.  The  Corrrtjidnr  dr  Cirri  dn  Ci/ndr  in  Lisbon,  and  the  Corrtyidnr  tlr  <  'utiiuuirrti , 
arc  their  judges,  ronsrmtdorts,  to  maintain  their  priv  ilegc','  and  to  try  any  -nit.  eitln  e 
civii  or  criminal,  in  which  they  may  l>e  plaintiffs  or  defendants.  No  oHiecr  of  justice  i-  n> 
use  any  violence  against  them,  nor  to  arrest  them,  nor  ti  enter  their  domiciles,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  cnisados  to  the  ti'C  of  the  toreigner,  eveept  authorized  thereto  by  a 
written  order  from  the  judge  cou-orvaJor,  and  except  whilst  in  pursuit  <>l  any  malefactor 
actually  found  in  Hagrant  crime. 

12.  In  case  of  an  arr--<t  Wing  decreed  against  them,  they  ate  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
homage,"  which  is.  that  they  shall  he  carried  to  the  i-a-tle  of  St.  Jorge,  if  in  Lisbon, 
under  an  act  of  "  homage,”  which  'hall  W  reennh-d  on  the  oeea-ion,  according  to  the 


•  Apnzc'itiidot ui  is  a  seizure  or  injunction. 

f  .Vo/e. —  In  former  limes  this  privilege  was  deiin-il  to  Jews.  Moors,  and  s  um-  person-  of  the 
poorer  cl.i-ses. 
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cujtoru.  Thov  sre  not  to  bo  put  in  irons,  but  srv  always  to  be  kept  under  tho  sanction  ot 
the  “  homage"  v.  Iiicb  i-  grunted  to  dum.  And  il'  tho  rau«»  of  thoir  arrest  is  >uvh  as  will 
iustilv  tlu  ir  being  rob  a-vd  kul.  they  an-  to  tv  -ct  at  lilvrty  without  d.lsn,  or  they  may 
\v  placed  under  civil  Rrrc*t  m  thoir  own  hou-os,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  prosecution. 

hi.  Tliev  are  ii"t  to  t  o  incommoded  with  unv  seiruros.  attaoluuonts,  arrests,  .-oijues- 
t rations,  it  eli-to  — < ■«  ■  n  tb>  tr  ( b.iitel-.  or  appurtenance-  of  jvrsonal  u-o.  nor  on  thoir  tur- 
nituie.  N.It.  Tbi'  pnvik-ge  appottaius  rather  to  vn-utar  awaits  who  are  not  moiobint-. 

I  t.  These  pri'ib  g<  -  an'  extended  to  tlu  ir  factm-.  servant*,  or  clerks  provided  the 
number  shvs  not  ovowd  -ix  1*  0-01'.'. 

Id;  Til.'  chi!. Inn  of  an  alien  to  a  1’ortuguo-e  woman  are  considered  aliens  ;  but  those 
of  an  alien  vi.im.in,  bv  a  Portuguese  ImdetmL  are  deemed  to  tv  subjects  of  Portugal. 

Id.  foreign  in.  10b ant'  an-  c\.-n. pled  from  paving  the  duty  called  "  iKvima  de 
Mane  v  o.“ 

17.  Aliens  are  ii"t  -uhj. vt  to  the  -umptuarv  law  again-?  pp.fu«ion  :  thev  tnav  u*o  lace 
of  gold  or  sib,  r  on  the  tiveri"  of  their  servant',  or  on  their  carriage-.  No. 

1*.  If  anv  "tbeer  of  ju-tice,  or  any  other  person,  should  disregard  any  el  these  pri¬ 
vileges  or  exemption*.  the  tran-grv-sr'r  i-  siihjeet  to  a  tine  ot  50  cru-ad>". 


rilAl’THR  III. 

N’A  V  It.  A  I  It  1  \  AMI  TUADK  Of  ITHITUIAI.. 

PouTifiAi.,  even  before  the  days  of  King  Emanuel,  anil  of  the  celebrated 
Albuquerque,  was  justly  celebrated  for  the  adventurous  spirit  of  its  navigators. 
Its  commerrc  was  also  extensive,  if  the  area  and  population  of  Portugal  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  iqvain.  The  trade  of  Portugal  has,  however,  even  when  Brazil 
formed  one  of  her  colonies,  been  greatly  overrated;  although  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  having  greatly  declined. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  is  chiefly  confuted  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  w  ine,  salt,  and  raw  pioduce.  The  imports,  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  colonial  produce,  corn,  and  flour. 

V\\ lt.AIloN  ami  1UAW.  OP  I.1SHON. 

Lisbon  is  conveniently  and  beautifully  situated  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tagus,  and  a  few  miles  from  its  entrance.  Latitude.  3$  deg.  4-  min.  N.;  longi¬ 
tude,  0  deg.  <>  min.  W.  The  population  is  estimated  at  ‘J50,0(>0,  including  ne¬ 
groes,  mulattoos,  and  various  mixed  races.  This  capital,  viewed  from  any  com-" 
mantling  distance,  as  it  stretches  up  the  hills,  with  its  churches,  convents,  palaces, 
and  other  edifices,  with  the  white  houses  that  extend  and  rise  above  the  quays 
has,  like  Constantinople,  a  splendid  aspect.  Like  those,  also,  of  the  Turkish 
capital,  the  streets  of  Lisbon  are  among  the  most  filthy  in  the  world  ;  while, 
unlike  the  Turks,  the  inhabitants,  excepting  the  merchants  and  higher  classes, 
are  the  dirtiest  in  Christendom 
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,NA\ IOA  I  ION  AM)  IKtDKuf  I.I'liuS. 

The  harbour  or  |)ort  of  Lisbon  is  capacious,  deep  within,  ami  convenient, 
having  broad  quays,  which  extend  for  more  than  two  mile'  in  front  of  the  city. 
The  southern  channel  ovtr  the  bar  has  a  depth  of  <J  fathoms,  or  ;SG  feet  ;  the 
north,  l  fathoms. 

Of  the  small  number  of  sea-going  'hips  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  few 
belong  to  the  port.  It  is  not  estimated  that  more  than  5t>  vessels,  of  fiom  GO  to 
300  tons,  and  some  larger,  are  now  engaged  in  trading  with  South  America, 
China,  and  the  Hast  Indies,  and  exporting  salt  from  St.  I'bes  to  Cork,  and  im¬ 
porting  Irish  butter  in  return  :  from  g’PO  to  vessels  are  said  to  he  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade.  Formerly,  it  is  stated  that  about  -too  ships,  of  from  .500 
to  (500  tons,  were  employed  in  the  navigation  between  Lisbon  and  Frazil. 

The  exports  are  wine,  oil,  fruit,  salt,  ,\e.  The  imports  are  chiefly  hemp,  flax.' 
and  linens  from  Russia  ;  iron,  steel,  timber,  pitch,  tar.  and  salt-fish.  from  the 
Baltic;  corn,  linens,  ike..  front  (Jermanv  and  Holland:  silks  and  chitlino;  from 
France:  woollens,  cottons,  hardwares,  coals,  &c.,  bom  F.n gl.u-.d,  ami  cod-tisii 
from  Newfoundland. 

By  the  following  decree,  Lisbon  was  declared  a  free  port,  ora  port  with 
warehousing  privileges,  ami  for  the  admission  of  the  vessels. >f  all  nations. 

Aktici.k  I.  The  [xvrt  of  I.i-bon  is  Tree  to  nil  merchant  ve--cl-  of  every  country  not  at 
war  with  Portugnl.  and  every  kind  of  merchandize  nml  articles  of  commerce  will  Is.1  ad¬ 
mitted  into  it  tor  depo-it.  » liere-ooxer  pnxlucod  or  under  w  hat-eever  thug  imported.  . 

II.  Kven  in  case  of  war  the  merchandize  depo-ited  shall  not  Is-  liable  to  embargo  or 
confiscation.  On  tile  contrary,  all  private  property  wliieh  lint  he  King  in  the  -aid  [strt. 
or  shall  afterwards  U1  introduced  under  a  friendly  or  neutral  flag,  shall  l>e  religiously  re- 

III.  The  merchandize  thus  admitted  for  dc|si-it  shall  Is1  allow ixl  to  t>c  frcclv  expoited, 
subject  onlv  to  the  jsavmeut  ot  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  and  f.r  the  charge  ol  warchou-c, 
lnlsntrcrs.  and  jxirt  watch,  up  to  the  time  of  it-  Lung  re— hipp<d. 

IV.  Whenever  morchantlize  i-  not  introduced  for  tin-  ptip.-r  of  being  u  arvLm-cd, 
hut  of  ls’ing  transferred  from  one  \e-e!  .mother,  it  -lull  he  -ul.jtv:  to  the  paunent  of  a 
dtitv  of  two|x-r  cent,  and  the  cxpeiicv- of  die  port  watch,  tvgulated  tu cording  to  a  rvav-n- 
able  pro|s.rtion. 

V.  The  duty  on  the  trau-liipment  of  re-ex js.rtation  of  the  mctoh.mdi/e,  -hall  he  levied 
according  to  the  custom- house  x  alue  of  t lie  articles,  or  w  hole  no  eu-toiu-hou-e  v  slue  exc-:-, 
according  to  the  invoice  |>rix-e  :  ami  in  the  absence  of  both  tln  -e  rules,  it.  -luill  he  levied  ad 
valorem 

Y!  No  merchandize  -hall  p.lv  xx:n.  hoo-e  room  for  :|a-  tir-t  xe.tr.  hut  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  that  ]S’riod  it  shall  [xav  a  monthlv  rent,  f  -r  -ueh  time  a-  it  mav  be  left  in  the 

*5  From  this  rtde  all  merchandize  i-  excepted  which,  on  account  of  its  intlatmnable  ux- 
ture.  cannot  lie  deposited  in  the  cu  tout -liou-i«.  In  this  case  it  inn-t  he  placed  in  private 
warehouses  at  the  cost  of  the  |>arties. 

VI  [.  All  the  duties  pressing  on  Portuguese  navigation  -ball  he  reduced,  in  order  tu 
render  it  less  o.x|sutsive.  and  to  enable  it  to  eom[>eto  with  foreign  navigation. 

VIII.  All  merchandize  and  articles  of  commerce,  m  the  head  custom-house  at  bi-lxm, 
or  in  the  warehouses  under  its  in-jss-tiou,  -hall  he  con-idervd  as  in  depo-it.  for  the  pur- 
jsv-e  of  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  this  decree,  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  heeu  sub¬ 
sequently  mirviduood. 

IX.  All  the  provisions  of  the  pn--eut  decree  shall  L-  extended  to  tin-  citv  of  Ojsvrte, 
as  -non  as  the  measures  ueecisary  to  facilitate  its  execution  shall  lie  taken. 
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.X.  All  licences  au-  abolished.  except  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  Tho  clearance  for 
reu-umptiim  will  oMiiiimio  acoiuxling  to  tlio  pr\-sent  s\  -tom,  until  tlie  proper  alterations 
•hall,  after  tine  eon-idoi ation.  la-  i!cti  rm.ited  l>v  law. 

XI.  All  i.i«-  atul  provi-ioiis  o'litrarv  to  tho  present  decree  aro  rex-oked.  Tho  minister 
for  tho  affairs  of  finance  ill  take  notice  thoroof,  atul  see  to  its  execution. 

l’.iiaoo  of  tho  Neva-dilailes.  March  -l1.  ISH. 

Po it v  Knurl  a  rto\s. —  1.  The  present  limits  of  the  port  of  Lisbon,  extend 
to  r.n,o  d'Areos.  where  vessels  ate  to  submit  to  the  eusloms’  police,  and  sanitary 
retaliations.  Before  passing  the  liar,  vessels  must  heave  to,  in  order  to  receive 
on  b.v.rd  a  customs’  ollicer. 

-.  When  the  latter  is  taken  on  hoard,  a  tlag  must  he  hoisted  by  bis  order,  to 
denote  the  same  to  the  customs. 

•  >.  When  the  vessel  has  been  visited  at  l’.ti;o  d’Areos,  the  captain  must  pur¬ 
sue  his  course  direet  for  Lisbon,  unless  stopped  for  sanitary  reasons,  itt  which 
ease  lie  will  receive  the  necessary  instructions  how  to  act. 

1  Much  captain  must  have  lbs  manifest  in  duplicate,  signed  by  him,  and 
certified  by  the  Portuguese  consular  agent.  or,  in  bis  absence,  by  the  local 
authorities  at  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  sailed.  The  manifest  must  con¬ 
tain  the  name,  tonnage,  and  nation  of  the  vessel,  the  port  from  which  it  sailed* 
the  names  of  the  merchants  who  consigned  the  cargo,  and  those  to  whom  the 
goods  may  he  consigned,  with  the  cpuntilv  and  kind  of  the  articles,  with  marks 
and  mimlurs  on  the  margin. 

b.  \\  !•  "i  the  customs’  otlieers  are  once  on  hoard,  and  present  the  captain 
with  a  copy  of  these  regulations,  he  is  then  hound  to  deliver  them  one  of  his 
manifests  with  all  the  oilier  papers  referring  to  the  character  of  his  cargo,  with  a 
sworn  declaration  of  his  crew,  passengers  and  their  luggsige ;  of  his  remaining 
provisions:  the  ollicer  is  then  to  inform  him.  that  he  may,  if  necessary,  amend  his 
manifest,  under  the  penalty  of  any  article  omitted  being  seized. 

fi.  All  letters  must  also  he  delivered  to  the  ollicer  of  customs;  or  pay  nine 
times  the  amount  of  postage. 

J.  The  entry  being  then  regularly  made,  all  passengers’  luggage  shall,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  taken  to  the  custom-house  to  be  examined. 

t>.  If  the  captain  should  delay  giving  bis  manifest,  after  the  prescribed  time 
of  twenty-foi  -  hours,  lie  shall  pay  double  port  dues  :  other  tines  shall  be  levied 
for  omissions  in  the  manifest  of  goods  found  utt  board. 

If  a  captain  brings  no  manifest,  but  makes  the  entry  otherwise  regularly, 
lie  shall  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties,  pay  only  •'  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
goods. 

IU.  The  captain  is  obliged  to  anchor  his  vessel  where  directed  by  the  an¬ 
chorage  or  port  officer. 

II.  Each  contravention  of  anchoring,  will  subject  him  to  a  fine  equal  to 
half  the  port  dues. 

1-.  Exceptions  arc  drawn  from  anchors,  \c.  driven  by  force  of  weather. 
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Oilier  necessary  regulations  will  be  given  to  the  captain  by  the  port  otHcer. 
No  one  can  go  on  board  a  vessel  loading  or  discharging,  without  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  customs’  otHcer. 

The  usual  time  allowed  to  discharge  is  six  days,  four  days  more  in  case  of 
need  may  be  accorded.  The  regulations  of  the  port  are  translated  into  different 
languages,  and  the  copy  deli' ered  to  any  captain,  will  be  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  in  order  that  he  may  not  plead  controvertion  in  ignorance. 

1’okt  Chakgks. — These,  including  tonnage  duties  on  a  vessel  of  d<><>  tons, 
amount  to  about  l-.’/.  sterling.  Vessels  sailing  without  a  cargo,  pay  for  lights. 
2tK)  rcis  per  cent,  instead  of  jo  reis.  in  order  to  encourage  the  e.vport  trade. 
Commission  1?:^  per  cent,  and  del  credere  '.’V  per  cent. 

There  is  a  bank  and  insurance  office  in  Lisbon. 

The  ports  of  .St.  Ubcs,  Faro,  and  Figueira,  are  outporis  of  Lisbon. 

Sr.\TK.Mi;ST  of  the  Number  and  Twinge  of  Vis-d.  which  filtered  Inward,  an  1  cleared 
Outwards  at  each  of  the  principal  Fort?  wirliiu  the  Consulate  of  Lisbon,  in  the  Year.  Is.iA. 


COCMRItS. 


Harw*rn*u.  . 

Komii'i 
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Uktimin  of  the  British  ntul  Foreign  Trade  to  the  Port  of  Lisbon,  during  the 
Year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1S42. 

Filtered  :  Briti-h  -hip-.  3 3  1 ,  4!*.2t>7  tons,  -4117  men:  American  -hips,  1.3  :  Austrian, 
1<*;  Belgian,;);  Brazilian.  12;  Danish.  2s  ;  Dutch,  44  :  French,  23  ;  Haniburginn.  (>  ; 
Hanoverian,  It)  ;  Lukv.  1  ;  Mecklenburg.  1  ;  Nca|>olitun.  .3  ;  Oldenburg,  2  ;  Prussian,  2; 
Uu--ian.  3P  ;  Sardinian,  Is;  Spaui-h.  22;  Swedish,  *3*-  .  Tuscan.  1;  Portuguese.  1120. 
Total,  17SP.  It  has  not  t«-en  pos-ildo  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  and  other  particulars  of 
foreign  ve—el-.  Sailed:  British  ships,  ;i  10  ;  47,0  43  tons;  4034  men.  Other  ships,  same 

Of  the  3.31  Briti-h  vessel*  that  arrived,  there  wen*  front  Great  Britain,  with  general 
eargoo-,  !K> ;  coal*.  ;  kvlla-t.  22  ;  iron.  S  ;  butter,  4  ;  cauls  and  machinery.  1  ;  iiou 

ami  coal*.  2  :  inui  and  tin,  2  ;  maehiuerv.  2  ;  hor-e*.  (>  :  fnun  llporto.  in  kdlast.  2  ;  Ce- 

phalouia.  currants,  1  :  Oran,  halla-t.  1  :  Gibraltar,  kdla-t.  3,  cork  and  kirk,  1  ;  lairaehe 
(Africa),  leeches,  3  ;  Chita  Ycochia,  wheat.  1  ;  Sierra  I  a- me.  titular,  1  ;  Yianna.  ballast. 
4  ;  Genoa,  wheat.  1  ;  Newfoundland,  ti-h.  2S  ;  Malta,  wheat.  I  ;  Gijon,  ballast,  1  ;  Ma¬ 
laga.  killa-t.  3  ;  Figueira,  salt.  1,  kdia-t,  1  :  St.  Michael's,  ballast,  ti  ;  Maranhao.  cotton.  1  ; 
Terceim.  halhist.  2  ;  Jer-ev,  ti-h.  1,  ballast.  1  :  Guernsey,  ballast,  3;  Ia-ghnni.  wheat.  1  ; 
Teucrill'e.  wine.  1  :  O.U—a. 'wheat.  1  :  Setille,  ballast.  2  :  Dort  (Holland),  ballast.  1  ;  St. 
l.m-ar,  kdlast.  1  ;  Tagann>h.  wheat.  1  ;  Briti-h  steamer-  from  Falmouth,  with  mail  and 
general  cargo.  ,32  ;  from  London,  in  killast.  2.  Total.  3.31. 

Of  the  340  British  ve—cl-  departed,  then*  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  fruit,  127  ; 
general  cargoes,  27  ;  wine  and  fruit,  P ;  wheat.  3  :  silt,  7  ;  cork,  I  ;  -alt  ami  onion*,  1  ; 

-alt  and  wine,  2  ;  salt  and  fruit.  1  :  ballast.  1  ;  wine,  I  ;  cork  and  hark,  1  ;  Umos.  I  ; 

wine  and  cork,  1  :  for  Sierra  Leone,  general  cargo,  1  ;  Newfoundland,  salt.  22.  salt  and 
fruit,  2;  Montevideo,  salt.  P  ;  Lnrache,  general  cargo.  1,  ballast.  2  ;  Gibraltar,  wheat.  I , 
tish.  5,  halla-t.  3  ;  Lima,  general  cargo,  1  :  Malaga,  ballast,  .3  ;  Palermo,  ballast.  1  ;  l'i- 
'gucira,  killa-t,  2;  Viaiiua.  halla-t.  1.  ti-h,  1  ;  St.  Michael's,  ballast,  1  ;  Maraubno.gvucr.il 
cargo,  I  ;  Qucliec,  salt  and  fruit,  2  ;  Sine*,  halla-t.  4  ;  Dcmerara,  killast,  2  ;  St.  I 'bos, 
balla-t,  21  ;  Cadi/,  general  cargo,  1.  iron,  1,  halla-t,  1,  butter,  1;  Oporto,  kdlast.  1  ; 
Valencia,  ti-h.  I  ;  Alieaut,  ti-h,  2  ;  Denia.  ballast,  1  ;  Malta,  horses.  1  ;  Bio  Grande, 
salt,  P;  St.  lb  Iona  general  cargo,  1  :  British  steamers  departed  for  Cadi/,  with  part 
cargoes,  .32  ;  Gibraltar,  in  halla-t,  2.  Total,  3  40. 

St.  Cues,  IS  12. 

Of  the  33  British  vc--cl-  that  arrived,  there  were  from  Great  Britain,  in  halla-t.  3; 
with  iron.  1  ;  Oporto,  in  halla-t.  1  ;  Li-lmn,  in  halla-t,  22;  Yianna.  in  halla-t.  1  ;  Ma¬ 
laga.  in  balla-t.  2;  Guern-cy.  in  killast,  1  :  Faro,  in  ballast.  1  ;  Gibraltar,  in  halla-t,  1. 

Of  the  33  Briti-h  ve-sel-  that  departed,  there  were  for  Gieat  Britain,  with  cork-wood, 
1.  cork  and  fruit,  .3.  fruit.  p,  cork  3.  salt  and  is>rk,  2,  salt,  ti  :  Monte  Video,  salt,  2  ;  Higa, 

cork  and  salt,  1,  Iliv>r  Plate,  salt,  2;  Guernsey,  fruit,  1  ;  Norway,  salt,  1. 

Pout  ok  Figikir.v,  1M2. 

Of  the  2.3  Briti-h  ve— els  arrivi-d.  there  wore  from  Groat  Britain,  in  ballast.  1,  with 
ti-h.  2,  iron  and  coals,  2  ;  Newfoundland,  ti-h.  13;  Arichiit  I  Canada ).  tish.  I;  Jersey,  li-li.  1  ; 
Lisbon,  balla-t,  2. 

Of  the  2.3  Briti-h  ve«sol-  departed,  there  were,  for  Great  Britain,  with  wine,  1.  wine 
nml  cork.  1.  witm  and  fruit,  I  ;  Newfoundland,  salt.  IP  ;  Jersey,  salt  and  wine.  1  ;  Lisbon, 
ballast.  1  ;  Malaga,  ballast.  1. 

Pout  ok  \  ianna.  is 42. 

Of  the  21  British  vessel-  arrived,  there  weVe  from  Great  Britain,  with  iron,  10;  New¬ 
foundland,  ti-h.  11. 

Of  the  21  Briti-h  ves«e!  dejKirted.  there  were  for  (treat  Britain,  in  balla-t,  1  ;  Lisbon, 
kdla-t.  4  ;  Figueira.  balla-t.  1  ;  Cadiz,  ballast,  1  ;  Sines,  ballast,  2  ;  Oporto,  kdlast,  I  ; 
Newfoundland,  -ah.  11. 
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Port  or  Faro,  1S|2. 

Of  tho  1 A  Hriti«h  vessels  tint  arrived.  there  were  from  Great  llritain.  in  balla-t.  S  ; 
Lisbon,  balla-t,  2  ;  Cadiz.  ballast,  1;  Gibraltar,  ballast.  2;  Yianna.  lnll.i-t.  I  :  t>|s>rto. 
ballast,  1. 

Tho  1.)  Initish  vessels  departed.  were  all  for  Great  Rritain.  with  cork  ami  basket?,  2, 
cork  8,  fniit,  2,  cork  ami  fruit.  A. 

Ax  AccorxT  of  tho  Quantities  of  Whoat.  Harley,  Rye.  lmli.au  Com,  ami  Wheat  Floor, 
tin'  growth  of  Foreign  Countries.  received  into  the  Pohlio  Corn  Market  in  the  Citv  ot 
Lisbon.  durint;  Twenty  years,  from  IT^Sto  ISO”,  both  inclusive;  with  the  \alue  an¬ 
nexed,  in  Portus^iese  ami  Sterling  Money,  at  par  of  Kvchantro. 


Also  a  similar  Account  as  tho  precedin';.  with  the  exception  of  Wheat  Floor,  for  the  Sex  on 
Years  from  IS1-1  to  1820,  both  inclusive:  with  the  A'orajje  Medium  of  tlio-e  Year;, 
ami  the  Current  Rate  of  Fxchanp.-. 


See  prices  of  coni,  cattle,  fi  e.,  in  Portugal. 

The  Hritish  Consuls,  in  their  returns,  invariably  state  that  they  cannot  obtain  any 
values  or  quantities  of  imports  ami  exports  from  the  customs  authorities  in  Pnituttal:  the 
follow-int;  is  a  very  iletaileil  account  of  the  value  of  inqxirts  uml  exjiorts.  prep,  .oil  bv  the 
French  consuls  in  Portugal,  forwarded  by  them  to  the  minister  for  foreign  alh.irs,  ami  af¬ 
terwards  published  in,  the  bulletin  of  the  minister  of  commerce. 
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Tut:  General  \  '.due  i  f  the  trade  of  France  with  Portugal,  tor  the  following  \car>. 


i  n  \ni:  of  oronio. 

Oporto  is  situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Douro,  nearly  two  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  latitude  11  deg.  10  min.  north,  longitude  8  deg.  37  min.  west,  and 
about  173  miles  from  Lisbon;  population  estimated  at  from  7S.OOO  to  82.000, 
including  the  bourgs  on  the  opposite  side  of  th  1  Douro  A  convenient  high 
quay  extends  along  the  whole  river  front  of  the  town.  This  town  is  a  much 
cleaner  town  than  Lisbon,  hut  still  far  from  clean  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  also  considered  a  more  industrious  place  than  Lisbon,  having  a  few 
inconsiderable  manufactories  of  leather,  cordage,  silk,  wool,  linen,  and  cotton  ; 
some  tanneries,  soap-works,  ship  yards,  and  a  tobacco  manufactory.  Vessels  of 
two  to  three  hundred  ton*  c.m  only  pass  over  the  bar  of  the  Douro  until  it  is 
nearly  high  water.  Vessels  drawing  above  sixteen  feet  water  can  scarcely  ever 
enter  the  river. 

The  Douro  is  navigable  by  river  craft  for  about  100  miles.  Uy  this  inland 
navigation,  Oporto  has  long  been  the  great  depot  for. the  wines,  cork,  wool,  fruit, 
sumach,  oil,  wool,  &e.,  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Douro;  excepting  those 
parts  of  Spain  through  which  it  flows. 

The  imports  are  manufactured  goods  :  corn,  beef,  cod-fish,  hemp,  timber, 
colonial  produce,  Are. 

In  18.53,  a  convention  was  agreed  upon  between  Spain  and  Eortugnl,  allowing 
the  former  to  navigate  the  Douro  along  its  course. 

1‘ii.itiujf  Ileijulitlious  for  the  Douro. — Those  w  ere  published  at  Oporto,  in  May,  1M1. 
They  declare  that  the  navigation  over  the  bar  of  the  Douro  mv.-t  be  conducted  bv  pilots 
regularlv  appointed,  and  their  number  shall  Ik-  IP  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  besides 

Kd'he  ou'n!anl ' a  1!  1  inward  pilotage  of  every  ve-s.-l  over  the  bar  to  b-  confined  to  tile  IP 
pilots  of  the  first  and  second  classes  ;  the  pilotage  in  the  river  by  the  supernumerary 
pilots. 

Pilots  are  prohibited  to  stipulate  for  the  sum,  to  bo  received  when  they  hoard  vessels 
in  distress,  and  nr--  hound  to  give  immediate  assistance,  under  pain,  in  ca-o  of  the  slightest 
d.  lay,  of  suspension  from  their  functions;  or  iu  case  of  misconduct,  to  more  severe  punish- 
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T!io  pilots  are  obliged  to  reside  at  Si 
an'  hound  to  take,  over  tlic  bar.  :\  'tijH'n 
W  lion  a  !U|K.'rmiim>rarv  pilot  is  on 
brine:  it  into  port,  ho  mint  romain  on  b 
|wv  him  the  whole  of  hi-  due.  am!  .1  rati 
of  dispute.  tho  Porttigue-e  ruii'iil;  aro  n 


To  oach  pilot,  |»t  da\\  oiit-iilo  tho  bar  .  S  K)  r~ 

Tin.'  gratification  to  pilots  aro  optional.  'I  ho  n'limnoratiou  t|uo.  in  ! 
to  pilot-boat'  out-idc  tho  bar,  to  bo  rated  in  accordance  to  tho  dillicn 
ami  tho  danger  inoirml. 

Tho  iir-t  pilot,  ami  in  hi<  ab-cnoo.  the  second.  "ill  bo  charged  to  In. 
others.  a'  to  tho  possibility  of  tho  onlraneo  or  tho  dejeirture  o!  tho  n  s 
tho  majority  of  voioo'.  A  pilot,  who  in  tho  execution  of  tho  dcci-ion 
Tiot  ooufonn  to  snob  decision,  will  immediately  l«o  su-|»cndcd  from  hi- 
responsible  for  all  indemnifications.,  and  subject  also  to  corporoal  pimi.-hn 
Whou  an  acoidont  happen'  on  account  of  a  pilot  rvfu-ing  to  oonl 
results,  tho  pilot  cannot  demand  for  hi-  defence.  tho  opj-i-ition  ot  the  c 

with  violence,  in  which  ease  tho  pilot  mu-t  immediately  protest,  - 
responsibility. 

Tho  ftr-t  pilot  i-  bound  to  sound  tho  bar,  at  least  every  fourteen 


Any  pilot,  losing  a  vessel.  in  i-on'Oipiomx'  either  of  into 
punished  according  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  liury 
the  regulations  of  signals  approjiriat.  d  for  tho  service  *>f  tho 
’I'lie  monies,  weights,  ami  measures,  are  the  same 
A  hank  has  been  established  in  Oporto. 

The  Oporto  wine  company  is  still  in  existence. — 
of  Portugal  and  Madeira  hereafter. 
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III  tin'  total  trade  hctwieu  Oporto  ami  all  foioigti  countries,  ami  l,urtii'’m"i’  Al'iica. 
which  in  amounted  to  tile  value  ot'  ■_>,'_>M),tXK>/..  compuivd  with  (liat  in  l'*a'\  there  i> 

a  decrease  in  tho  value  of  more  than  d:iO,mt> /.  :  iu„ 

Oil  Import  ■oif — loii.TlMV..  -or-1  I-*  percent, 
i  ..  Kxjmrts  of  lsl,7ij‘*/..  or  1 .» 'per  cent. 

There  i-  an  merea-e  in  the  tahie  of  iv-export-  of  I'J.tMi'-/. 

Tlio  articles  which  exhibited  the  greatest  variations  wort*  a;  fol'ovv-: 

1>.  Tease:  (hi  Import — ('ml-fish.  inm  ami  steel.  lieo.  wood  m>j>t •  paled.  hatduaro-. 
cotton-wool,  t: otfoo.  paper  manufactures,  ami  tar. 

On  K\|HUts — nines  (  loO.OOO/. ).  'ilk  tis-ucs.  oil.  salt,  ami  s|ucic. 

lucrca-e  :  On  Iiii|>orts — ti— ties  ot  wool.  Intis-.  vvo.il  prepared  i-tavc-j,  gla-- nan  -.  eoal». 

On  Hxports —  tissues  ot’  t!a\  s.ml  hctnp.  fruits  ami  vegetables,  fork,  jewellery.  Ae.. 
talkin'  ami  camlles,  cabinetwork.  hats,  wool,  ami  stilted  prov  Lions. 

Since  tile  now  Portuguese  tarilV  has  Iain  in  «|ier.itiou,  under  which  the  duties  are  for 
the  most  part  extremely  high,  it  ha-  followed  a»  a  noees-ary  eon-eipieueo.  that  smuggling 
has  verv  itiueh  increa-cd;  a  fact  which  will  explain  the  apparent  decrease  in  the  trade  of 
Portugal.  Two  attioles  would  otfer  great  advantages  to  the  French  trade;  vir.,  tine 
elotlis,  on  which  there  is  a  dutv  of  \  francs  *:1  cents  jut  kilogramme  ;  and  cod-li-h,  of 
Frencli  taking.the  thinl  ipiality  would  prohahly  liml  a  market  in  the  north  of  Portugal. 

Tho  exports  of  wines  from  Ojiort.i  in  It'd! I  cxncticnccd  a  groat  falling  olV,  especially 
in  tho  exports  to  England  and  llnu.il.  This  decrease  (  to  a  mine  of  sT.Pdl*/.  to  the  lir-t. 
anil  dd,.VJs/.  to  the  second  of  these  countries.  )  i-  m  he  accounted  for  hy  the  very  large 
ipiantities  importeil  into  London  in  tho  year  lkw!'\  which  are  not  vet  eon-nuied.  ami  hy  the 
disturhanco  of  the  trade  hetweeu  ()|Hirto  and  Brazil,  since  the  puhlicatioti  of  the  docico  of 
the  tith  May.  lNo!>.  which  leiied  a  duty  of  .*»()  per  cent  on  Portuguese  wine-  imjmrti'il  into 
linu.il.  The  high  tariff  of  Portugal,  if  por-i-tod  in.  will  finally  ruin  the  export  wine  tmde 
of  Ojmrtii,  to  w  hich  the  system  pursued  of  ela-silieation.  and  tlio  n-trict.iou  u[sm  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  British  goods,  are  both  opposed. 


i  ic»i; 


roiiiTt.,ti. 


Thi-  measure.  undertaken  l>v  the  Pm/.ilian  government  with  a  view  to  provide  for  the 
deficit  in  tin-  revenue,  ami  to  meet  the  e\|vences of  the  states,  has  much  aiTeotul  the  trade 
of  Brazil.  The  value  of  import-  from  thU  countrv  into  ( )|s>rto  w hieh  amounted  in  value  to 
L’5M,! 11!''/.,  in  1  s.is.  in  1 s:(!l  oiilv  amounted  to  L’Ol’.s.ig/ .  a  decrease  of  one-third.  The 
e\|»itt-  firm  ()|K>rto  to  Brazil  have  only  fallen  from  17-,-v>s0 /.,  to  1  being  a  de- 

erea-e  of  oue-tifth. 

Since  the  miring  of  the  I’ortugue'C  cu-tonis  duties,  the  following  ipiantities  of  wine 
were  evjmrtcd  to  various  countries  from  t  )|>orto  in  1M0: 

hectolitres. 

Croat  Britain  .  .  .  .  .  134.073 

Brazil  .......  1  t.oS3 

I  'nitcd  State- . 7,30!) 

Hamburg . 3,3tiS 


Other  countries  .  .  .  .  13.1)01 

Total.  .  1 73.1>!)4  or  33.190  pipes. 

Tin-  ipiautitv  i-  almiit  the  seventh  part  of  the  ipiantities  of  ordinary  wine  exported 
Irom  1  ranee  in  1S3;),  which  amounted  to  1 . 1  S.i.OfiO  hectolitre'.  Of  this,  30,‘J<i.i  lieeto- 
litics  were  exported  to  England,  ol.OSG  to  Brazil,  and  I2S>.0J2  to  the  I'nitcd  States. 


C  II  AFTER  IV. 

roliri  GUI'SK  I'OSSKSsIONS. 

'I’n  k  possessions  still  held  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  comprise  none  in 
America,  ami  hut  very  insignificant  spots  in  Asia.  Her  possessions  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa  tire  little  more’rfTan  slave-trading  ports.  The  Azores,  Madeira, 
and  the  (’ape  de  Yord  Islands,  are,  however,  capable  of  being  made  far  more 
valuable  than  limy  are  at  present,  by  cultivation,  by  sound  legislation,  and  by 
industry  and  skilful- culture. 

The  Azokks,  or  A<;mtr.«,  or  Western  Islands,  consist  of  three  groups  of 
islands  lying  in  the  Atlantic,  about  300  miles  west  of  Portugal.  The  most 
westerly  being  Corvo  and  Flores  ;  the  centra',  includes  Terccira,  Fayal,  (ira- 
cioso,  St.  (Jeorge,  and  Pico  ;  and  the  easternmost,  St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Mary’s. 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin  and  formation.  They  rise  boldly  from  the  ocean. 
The  soil  generally  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  rendered  far  more  productive  titan 
that  of  Portugal.  The  cultivation  is,  however,  rude,  and  the  inhabitants  ignorant 
and  superstitious. 

The  "cl  mate  is  salubrious  though  often  unsettled,  wet,  and  changeable.  Ex¬ 
cellent  crops,  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables,  wine,  the  best  oranges  and 
lemons,  bananas,  the  sugar  cane,  collee,  tobacco,  the  valuable  lichen  orcholla,  arc 
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nil  produced  in  these  fertile  islands  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Oxen  and  asses 
are  the  common  beasts  of  burden  and  draught.  The  horses  arc  scarce  and 
of  inferior  breed  ;  sheep  and  goats  numerous  ;  and  swine  and  dogs  abound. 
The  estates  arc  held  by  a  few  proprietors  under  strict  entail.  The  tenants  arc 
subjected  to  severe  exactions,  and,  under  an  oppressive  feudal  .system,  labour 
only  when  compelled  by  necessity.  Husbandry  is  consequently  in  the  rudest 
state;  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  re¬ 
markable,  that  it  not  only  yields  .sufficient  corn  and  other  productions  for  the 
population,  but,  affords  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  for  exportation  to 
Portugal.  Coarse  linens,  and  a  few  other  articles  are  manufactured  by  the 
peasantry,  part  of  which  they  export. 

The  exports  arc,  tu  England,  chietly  oranges,  wine,  brandy,  orchella  ;  to 
llrazil  and  Portugal,  coarse  linens,  corn,  clmese,  salt  meat,  ixc. 

The  imports  tire  manufactured  goods,  pitch  and  tar.  cordage,  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
rum,  salt,  timber,  staves,  images,  and  crucifixes,  &e- 

.Si:.\  pouts. — The  Azores  have,  strict  1  v  speaking,  no  seaports  :  but  afford  in 
several  places  anchorage  when  the  wind  does  not  blow  strongly  on  the  shores. 

The  population  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  amounts  to  about 
250,000  inhabitants.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  left  waste :  and  the  Azores  are 
considered  capable  of  maintaining  at  least  1, 500,000  inhabitants,  were  the  islands 
moderately  cultivated.  They  are  divided  into  three  eomnarcus,  undera  governor- 
general  and  two  lieutenant-governors.  The  seat  of  government  is  Angra  in 
Terceira  :  Porte  Delgada,  in  St.  Michael's,  is  the  chief  town.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  about  550,000  p-ra^ters  ;  the  expenditure  to  about  200.000;  the 
balance  is  sent  to  the  treasury  at  Lisbon. 

T.uu.i:  of  the  Duties  of  Im|s>rtation  Charges  in  the  Azores  on  tie*  principal  Commoditio- 
Inqmrted  fioin  (ireut  Ikitain,  shotting  the  proportion  to  the  talue  of  the  same. 


1 1  f.S 


J’ORTl  (IAI.. 


Sr.  .Miciiaki/s.— The  export?,  of  St.  Michael's  are  chiellv  oranges  and  corn  ; 
the  imports,  manufactures  of  all  kinds  and  colonial  produce.  These  imports  arc 
principally  from  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Portugal,  with  occasional  cargoes 
from  other  countries.  Population  about  KO,(XX>, 

The  oranges  are  exported  nearly  altogether  to  Great  Britain  ;  the  corn  almost 
exclusively  to  Portugal 


U7u 
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"  The  \ alue  oi'  exjtorti  in  1S41  has  boon  as  follow*  : 

To  Groat  Britain.  oranges 

To  Portugal,  36,060  quarters  of  corn  .  .  £57,90-4 

„  other  produce 

..  and  manufactured  .  .  .  5.000 

coin  . 4.320 

To  other  countries  ..... 

Total  ex]>orts  .....  £150,So0 

“  By  official  statement's  the  area  of  the  island  is  occupied  as  follows,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  : — 

Orange  stardom  ...  .  .  2.100  acres. 

Arable  ground  .  .  .  .  -10. 100 

Vineyards . 2.400 

Woods  . 4.500- 

I’tH'ultivated . 91.500 

Lakes  and  water  .....  2.000 

Dwellings  .....  4.000 

Total  .  .  .  .  1 47.200 

Vall’e  of  the  principal  Articles  Imported  into  St.  Michael's,  distinguishing  the  Countries 
supplying  them,  during  the  Years  lSlO  attd  1MI. 


£SS,146 


- 67.34-1 

1.366 


AltTirl.ES. 


by  the  importers  ;  but  it  dee-  not  iep:o«etit  tbo  whole  i>f  t he  importation.  .  A  large  amount 
of  article-  i-  brought  in  by  cetitrub.-uidi-l-,  ache-  which,  at  St.  Michael's.  i-  conq>o-<-d  of 
por-oii-  of  greater  re-|  e.  * ubi lire,  wealth,  education,  and  social  re-pectability.  than  the 
smngg!-eis  in  other  countri--. 

>r.  M  vttvV  -The  tra  to  of  the  small  i-land  of  St.  Mary's  to  the  southward  of  St. 
Michael's,  j.  exceedingly  limit. -d.  Its  import.-  are  a  few  articles  of  coloni;tl  produce,  in¬ 
troduced  by  smugglers  fiom  (iihraltar  and  Spain,  ami  supplies  of  various  manufactures 


received  by  way. of  St.  Michael's. 

•‘Its  annual  exports  are  chietlv  about  1600  quarters  of  coni,  value  £2500;  and 
20,000  cart  loads  of  clay  for  brown  potterv,  value  £350.  There  is  but  little  probability  of 
this  trade  increasing-,  as  the  population  of  the  island  does  not  exceed  5000  souls,  of  whom 
nearly  all  are  dependent  on  a  small  number  of  absentee  proprietors. 
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"  St.  .Marv’s  1ms  no  foreign  trade.  Her  elav.  porterv.  and  minor  productions  an-  brought 
to  St.  Michael's,  and  her  cun  and  oranges  an-  ~ !ii j t  n  r  t n--  i>:ii.-r  i-i.ind-  :i*j<  1  I  . >i tngnl. 

“  Tkiu  kik  v. — Tin*  population  oi  tin-  i-land  d-a—  n>>t  exec -l  pi.v;>,i  -nms.  and  tliov  are 


oranges  is  extending  yearly  in  Torooira  ;  Imm  which  al-o  a  eon-idcr.ibic  ijimiititv  vf  omi 
is  imported  to  Portugal. 

*•  Tli,-  inland  of  Torooira,  measured  irig-mometrirallv.  comprises  an  ari-a  of  loti  sijunre 
milos.  or  PP.MO  aou-s  ;  ,.f  which  about  AN;  UK)  am  -  ar’o  midor  cultivation.  f  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  bv  its  Ln.mii  production  of  about  lio.tKHl  -piartor-  of  corn.  I  lea \ mg  t- 1 .  I  l<>  acres 
uncultivated.  Of  this  latter  ipiamitv.  n<  tin-  geological  formation  of  Torooira'  is  of  yro.it 
antiquity,  its  olooation  not  above  the  prodiii-tixo  degree-.  the.c  is  proitahlv  \orv  littlo  which 
would  not  yield  agricultural  produce:  and  it  ought  to  -.iold  2tM),<)(K)  qunitcr-  of  corn. 


“  I  lus  talilo  shows  tin-  avoi-ayo  ot  exportation  t"  In-  greater  than  that  importation  by 
JCl.’hOtM);  hut  a'  the'  protits  of  trade  cannot  ho  loss  than  ton  per  cent  on  the  moan  amount 
of  imports  and  exports,  tho  roal  delieit  cannot  ho  h--  than  i'ltitX).  A  part  of  this  enters  in 
smuggled  goods.  part  in  is, in.  and  ahmit  idi(HK).  sp,  nt  in  Portugal  liv  ahsontoo  proprietors. 

The  e\|H>rt»  are  aliout  2<MXX)  boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons  to  Great  Britain.  and 
2a.(XX)  ijnarters  of  corn  to  Portugal." 

IAYAI.  AM)  PICO. 

Fay  At,  comprises  an  area  of  lii  square  miles,  or  2T.u-t>  Briti-h  ncr, «. 

Ptro.  according  to  the  same  mode  of  admeasurement,  contains  one  hundred  and  four 
sijuare  ruih-s  of  surface  ;  making  (iti.nliO  British  statute  acres. 

It  is  estimated  that  Fatal  has  10,020  acres  under  cultivation,  and  17,. 100  acre?  uncul¬ 
tivated  :  Pico,  I  I,S(X)  acres  cultivated,  and  d-l,7i>U  acres  uncultivated.  The  uncultivated 
is  not,  however,  unproductive  :  a  great  porti-vn  serving  for  grazing-land,  and  a  still  larger 
portion  lor' the  supply  of  firewood. 
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Tlio  imputation  of  Pico  is,  In  tlio  evn-us  taken  in  18-40,  L’is.OdO  souls ;  that  of  FnvnI, 
L’o.'.HI,)  ;  neither  incrca-iog :  the  natural  increase  l>etULT  kept  down  hv  A  regular  annual 
emigration  to  tin-  KiaziU.  For  such  :i  population,  the  production  of  little  more  than 
-fi.thXt  ipiaitcr-  of  bread-corn.  nlToid-  n.i  surplus  toe\|M>it.  Auv  failure  in  their  ordinary 
h.irxr-t.  throw-  them,  in  a  >tnte  of  depondaiuo.  on  supplier  from  the  other  i»luml*.  Vet 
a  small  ipiantitv  of  corn  ha-  Km  ucra-ioiiullx  -hipped  from  Faval  to  Portugal ;  although, 
prohahlv.  lower  w irhont  adding  to  the  privations  of  the  almo-t  pauper  population  ;  who 
sutler  threat  oeca-ional  ih-tro-s.  plicn  hail  weather  presents  communication  between  their 
i-laml'aml  . . th  r-. 

The  ai.tilahle  products  for  e\]>ortation  are  orange,  ami  wine  :  of  which  the  whole  of 
the  firmer  may  !■*•  -hippcil,  ami  more  than  two-third-  of  the  latter.  The  oranges  are  sent 
to  tint  Kni;li-h  maiket  :  the  wine,  a  -mill  ipiantity  to  America  ami  the  north  of  LOurope, 
ami  the  lemaiiuler  to  St.  Michael's. 


Tile  e\poit  tia'l  ■  of  Far.il  h.t-.  -ince  1  ^  10.  been  injured  hv  the  appearance  in  the  i-lanil 
of  all  in-rct  of  the  o  'cci:~  kind  ;  winch,  -preadiug  in  great  nniuher-  mer  i.wcrv  pait  of  the 
oranm  -tu<  -.  weaken-  the  in  .-  ami  rentier-  tin-  fruit  ii-e!f  imtir  fir  packing  ami  shipment. 
No  reme.k  ha-  let  In  eu  di-cow  red  for  pnwcutiug  the  injury  ell'eeteil  hv  the-e  iuseets  ; 
wliieli  th  eateii  the  oi'.inge-gaidiai-  of  Faval  with  entire  annihilation.  '1  hev  have 
recently  inade  tin  ir  appearaiii. ■■  at  St.  Michael-.-. 

Tin-  importation-  of  Fatal  anil  I’uo  through  the  only  port  of  the  firmer  island,  consist 
of  man'll aetnre-.  eottou  twi-r,  ami  lias,  prineijialli'  from  Fuglaitd  ;  colonial  prnilueo  from 
lira/ii-  anil  Portugal;  tea.  tobacco,  ami  -nap  from  Portugal;  tish  from  New  foumllaml. 

Sr vrr.'trN r  of  the  . . .  Importations  for  live  Years,  emlint:  with  1810. 


Of  the  total  average  values,  the  follow  in;?  may  lie  taken  as  an  approximate  partition. 

Silk  nmiiiilai  tiite-.  prineipally  from  Great  Hiitain,  el)/.  ;  woollen  ditto,  ditto,  d(X)/.  ; 
rotton  ditto,  ditto.  -JOtH-/.  ;  linen  ditto,  ditto,  IKK)/.;  (lax  and  hemp,  I  K)/.;  hardware, 
•'■OO/.;  eolonial  produce.  ptineipally  from  Hrazil?  and  Portugal.  18110/.  ;  ten,  wholly  from 
Portugal.  KHHl/.  ;  woml,  Irom  the  I  idled  States,  dOO /. ;  ti-li,  principally  from  llritidi 
America,  SOO/.  ;  tohaeeo  and  soap,  wholly  from  Portugal,  -100/.  ;  other  commodities, 
ldk'd/.  Total.  I -hd  Id/.  ; 

1  he  importation  ol  the  whole  di-triet  •  -(  haval  and  Pico,  taken  ns  to  its  proportion  to 
the  ipiantity  nt  cultivated  land  i-  almut  l  Is.  th/.  per  aere  ;  its  expoitation  nearly  Ids.;  its 
production  JJ  guinea-  ;  and  its  |«>pti!ation  two  smils  ainl  a  half  per  acre.  In  its  coasting 
trad"  laxal  and  Pico  are  more  pro-poron-  than  Tereeira  ;  the  exee.— ivo  j  reduction  of  wine 
enahling  them  to  supply  the  other  islands  with  an  universal  article  of  consumption,  and 
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raising  the  amount  of  their  general  exportation  to  more  than  ROs.  for  every  nctc  ol  its 
uncultivated  land. 

This  state, of  prosperity  does  not  however  appear  to  extend  to  the  Inlnuting  population, 
many  of  whom  annually  leave  their  i-land-  to  ivpair  in  -  a  eli  ot  employ  moot  to  >t.  Mi¬ 
chael's.  the  general  recipient  of  all  -urplii-  product,  from  the  neighbouring  di-tiict-.  o>  to 
the  15r.i7.il-,  whore  oven  higher  inducement- are  oiiored  to  them,  ’there  are  two  ica-oiis 
given  for  the  existence  of  this  execs-  of  poverty  over  wealth,  in  a  district  where  the  general 
characteristic  should  In*  the  latter;  one  is(  the  great  prevalence  ot  entailed  properties,  held 
with  the  national  blindness  to  real  interest,  and  indilfe  enee  to  the  improvement  oi  the 
lovyer  chesses  ;  and  the  other,  the  too  common  mode  of  letting  land  to  the  tenant  on  the 
principle  of  an  eipial  division  of  the  produce  ;  the  last  tva-on  is  sutiieient  ot  it-c!l  to  ac¬ 
count  fur  the  [Hiveitv  of  the  lalvoming  j o > j o  1 1 .1 1 lot.  most  ot  them  are  holders  ot  I  md  in 
greater  or  less  proportions  (the  majority  of  very  small  tenement- 1.  and-atter  paving  lor 
seevl  and  a  scau.v  vlie'-ing  of  seaweed  as  manure,  theie  is  hut  little  ielt  Iroui  their  hall  1  f 
the  produce  to  eontnhute  to  their  support.  Where  ground  i-  let  at  a  nomey  lent  there  is 
little  gained  hv  tile  tenant,  the  rate  of  rent  bcing-Ti  guln'ed  l.y  the  profit-  to  tin- proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  other  unde  of  lotting  the  laud.  A'  in  thi-  temperate  elimate  the  ground  will 
always,  yield  one  nr  two  green  crops,  and  one  (:.,m  crop,  the  labouring  tenant  eal<  ulates 
on  paving  his  rent  with  the  former,  and  vow  ring  hi-  outfit  of  money,  a-  wed  a-  providing 
food  for  hi-  family  nut  of  the  latier;  hot  the  rigid  a-vur-.iev  with  whirh  the  proprietor  np- 
|Miitioiis  the  pfolits  of  the  land  in  the  M  arly  ti  mire;  effectually  pteveiits  lii-  tenant 
from  deriving  much  profit  from  a  lavourahle  crop  ;  while  the  -ame  tenant  heat'  all  the 
pressure  of  a  hail  harve-t. 

“  At  St.  Miehaei’s  thi-  -y-tom  is  -lowly  lmt  gr.o!na!!\  reforming  its  fault-.  id  here 
mid  there  inav  lie  -eeu  a  few  in  the  -•ate  of  veinian  tanner'. 

“  The  vailing  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  -team-packet-  at  Faval.  will  create  a  greater 
circulation  of  money  there",  m  the  lieuelits  of  which  I’ieo  will  pai tieipate.  and  the  di-trict 
in  general  Hud  new  mean-  for  the  improvement  of  it- rendition. 

“  Faval  is  the  hest  harheur  ill  the  ■  Azores,  and  greater  lacilitie-  ofli  red  to  di-tre-sed 
ship-  hv  atldiding  refuge  or  supplies.  American  whalers  al-o  iwea«ioii.iIly  deposit  large 
ipiantities  of  oil  to  he  tran-hipped  to  other  ports. 

“  ( i it.M'tos.v  AM)  Sr.  tii.our.i.'s. --Thc-e  island-  have  no  regular  foreign  trade,  imt 
eontrilmte  iH-ea'ionall v  to  the  foreign  imports  of  the  other  i-huids  hv  the  greater  facilities 
which  they  oiler  to  smugglers.  The  foimer  island  produce-  large  quantities  nt  wine,  which 
i-  taken  olf  hy  St.  Michael's,  while  St.  (leorge's  supplies  cattle  and  agricultural  produee 
to  Faval.  Tereeira,  and  St.  Michael's.  The  population  of  the  two  island'  is  estimated  at 
aliout  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  their  exports  amount  in  value  toalmut  lO.UOu/.  annually  ; 
for  which  they  import  the  article-  they  retpiire  from ’the  other  i-land-. 

••  According  to  the  government  authorities.  si\  tenth-  of  the  laud  in  these  islands  i-  under 
vineyards,  one-fourth  under  corn,  mid  the  rest  in  pasture.  In  I  s  l<>  the  .exports  from  tiraeio-a 
were  valued  :  wine,  IJOOO/.  ;  brand v,  1<MX)/.  ;  other  produce,  “(Ml/. 

“  Fl.i)iti;s  ami  (ailtvo  have  no  regular  foreign  trade.  Flores  i-  tin;  oeeasioual  re-ort  of 
lmmewanl-liomul  ships  for  refreshment  and  provisions. 

“Their  imports  which  are  from  the  other  islands,  and  amounted  in  Is  1<*  to  the  value 
of  lld()/.  in  foreign  manufactured  articles;  wine  and  other  Inpior-.  dtH)/.  ;  eol-mial  pro¬ 
duce,  .‘5(H)/.;  other  articles,  UK)/.  Total,  nlnmt  “<K ><>/.  Their  exports  in  Is  10  wen*.  10d0 
quarters  of  corn,  principally  wheat,  value  ‘J OdO/.  to  l,i-l«>n  ;  Id(K)  vpiarter-  ot  potatoes  and 
onions,  value  0  Id/.,  furnished  to  shipping  ;  licet,  poik.  mid  hide-',  tallow  and  other  produce 
of  animals,  value  800/.,  to  different  part#  of  Portugal  ;  whale  oil.  to  other  parts  ol 

the  Azores  ;  linen's  nhd  vv.mllens  of  rural  manufnetme,  ‘J’JO/.-  :  wood  ot  the  i-land.  Kid/.; 
and  other  articles,  17d/..  toother  Az.ores.  The  total  value,  iilsuit  IKK)/. 

“  Ther«  is  a  large  excess  of  exports  over  the  im|Mi:ts  011  aeeount  of  ahsentei-s  ;  mid  on  the 
same  account  there  is  a  cun-idorahle  excess  ot 'exports  over  import-  in  the  trade  ol  all  the 

“The  profits  of  individual  traders  at  St,  Miehael's  are  not  on  the  average  less  than  10 
per  cent  on  their  exports." 


m.\  i>n  k  \ . 


Ai;<;  KKOATi:  Trade  uf  the  Azures  in  Is  II. 
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INLAND  <H  .11 A  HI. I  It  \ . 

The  fertile,  vet  rugged  island  if  Madeira,  is  about  l.">\  miles  in  length,  and 
from  5  to  1(3  miles  in  breadth.  Its  superheies  about  .101  square  miles.  Its 
capital,  Funchal,  is  in  latitude  32  deg.  37  min.  north,  and  longitude  lt>  deg.  55 
min.  west.  Its  features  are  irregularly  abrupt,  valleys  diversified  by  ravines,  rocks, 
mountains,  and  small  streams,  above  which  rise  vineyards  on  artificial  ami  suc¬ 
cessive  terraces  to  the  heighth  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  highest  point  or  cone  of  the  island  is  Pico  Uuivo,  which  is  said  to  be 
5450  feet  above  the  ocean’s  level  ;  it  is  generally  fertile  to  near  the  utmost  point. 

The  streams  or  torrents  serve  to  vegetate  a  great  part  of  the  island,  bv  means 
of  artificial  drains,  directed  into  se|  arate  rills  and  sluices. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  is  stated  to  be  less  variable  than  that  of  most  countries. 
Where  not  interrupted  by  rocks,  the  whole  island  is  remarkably  fertile;  the  bills 
are  clothed  with  luxuriant  crops  of  indigenous  and  exotic  flowers;  from  their 
rise  to  their  summits.  Tropical  crops  grow  in  perfection  at  elevations  below 
1200  to  1400  feet,  perpendicular  height.  The  roads  are  ruggo*’  and  sleep,  but 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Portugal.  The  administration  is  vested  in  an 
absolute  lieutenant-governor,  and  there  is  but  little  security  for  personal  liberty. 

The  population  of  Madeira  and  of  Porto  Santo,  is  stated,  according  to  a 
recent  census,  at  1 1 2,500  inhabitants,  consisting  of  a  mixed  race  of  Portuguese, 
Moors,  tie.  Negro  slaves  arc  still  numerous.  The  Kngiish  have  a  place  of 
worship  at  Funchal,  and  the  Hritisli  consul  levies  a  low  duty  on  wines  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  to  form  a  fund  for  this  and  other  charitable  purposes. 

Fiwciiai.  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  bay  on  tbc  south-east  side.  Its  streets 
arc  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  and  the  aspect  of  the  town  mean. 

Pouto  Santo,  .35  miles  north-west,  is  the  only  inhabited  island  of  several 
small  ones- belonging  to  the  group.  Its  population  is  about  1  100.  It  produces 
inferior  wine,  some  barley  and  fruits.  No  building-wood  grows  on  it ;  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  sterile  and  naked  ;  and  it  has  but  one  wall,  or  spring  of  - water. 

Nearly  all  the  trees  and  other  products  of  the  temperate  zones  grow  in  Madeira. 
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1’aMurage  is,  however,  limited,  ami  the  dairy  in  e-msequenee  furnishes  but 
little,  hive  stock,  mules,  asses,  goats  and  swine  excepted,  are  scarce.  The  two 
latter  are  almost  in  a  wild  state.  Rabbits.  puultiv,  and  bees  are  also  numerous. 
Kislt  abounds  along  the  coast. 

The  culture  is  limited  nearly  altogether  to  the  growing  of  vines.  The  lands 
are  entailed,  and  let  in  farms  of  from  50  acres,  on  the  mi  layer  system.  The 
crops  of  grain,  wheat,  \tv,  are  said  to  be  scarcely  equal  to  one-third  of  the  con¬ 
sumption.  Some  maize,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  also  grown.  Cotfco  has 
for  some  time  been  cultivated  with  care.  Fruits,  wild  or  cultivated,  thrive  in 
almost  the  utmost  perfection.  The  grape,  which  is  not  indigenous,  has  long  been 
the  primary  culture.  Madeira  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in  1121.  The 
Ferol  vines  are  said  to  have  been  transplanted  from  Crete  ;  and  several  other 
varieties  of  grape  were  afterwards  carried  from  various  parts,  and  plaiTled  in 
the  volcanic  soil  of  this  island. 

The  steep  declivities  of  the  hills  arc  generally  formed  into  terraces,  in  the 
manner  practised  on  the  abrupt  hanks  of  the  Rhine :  and  the  vines  planted  on 
these  successive  platforms,  which  are  supported  by  stone  walls.  The  vines  arc 
trained  and  spread  on  small  poles,  in  order  to  expose  the  grapes  to  the  sun. 
Tiie  vine  beds  are  irrigated,  or  thoroughly  wetted  to  thcrvinc  roots,  three  times 
in  dry  summers.  'Phis  operation  gives  an  abundant  crop  ;  but  the  wine  made  of 
the  vines  is  inferior  to  thnt  made  from  those  grown  on  ground  which  has  not 
been  watered.  As  in  all  other  vine-growing  countries,  the  best  vineyards  are 
exposed  to  southern  aspects.  The  finest  .Malvosia  is  the  produce  of  the  vines 
grown  on  the  vulcanic  rocky  terraces,  with  full  southerly  exposures.  The  grapes 
for  Malvosia  are  left  hanging  till  they  are  quite  ripe. 

The  process  of  making  the  wine  in  Madeira,  is  simply  by  plucking  .the 
grapes  from  the  stalk,  and  putting  them  into  a  vat,  in  which  they  are  pressed 
first  by  men  or  women  with  their  feet,  and  afterwards  by  a  heavy  wooden  lever, 
'l'lie  tax-collector  and  the  owner  of  the  vineyards  attend  the  pressing ;  the  col¬ 
lector  takes  away  a  tenth  of  the  whole  most  or  must,  anil  the  remainder  is  then 
equally  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  metayer,  or  tenant.  The  most  is 
then  carried  olf  to  cellars,  by  men  who  arc  employed  for  the  purpose,  either  in 
casks,  or  horraelias  made  of  goatskins.  The  cellars,  or  rather  wine-sheds  are 
at  Funchal,  where  the  merchants,  chiefly  Kuglish,  have  yards,  with  large  vats, 
into  which  the  most  is  poured,  and  il  is  then  subjected  to  fermentation,  mixing, 
and  other  preparations.  In  order  to  secure  the  delivery  of  the  money  is 

usually  advance.il  to  the  vine-growers,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  culture. 

Though  naturally  strong,  some  brandy  is  added  to  the  wine  when  it  is 
racked  from  the  vats  into  casks,  and  some  more  before  the  wine  is  exported. 


M.A  Dl  l  I!  A. 
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England  has  long  enjoyed  a  great  share  of  the  trade  of  Madeira,  especially  of 
the  wine  trade.  In  17-M,  a  new  Portuguese  tariff  was  extended  to  Madeira,  im¬ 
posing  duties  on  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  by  weight,  anil  not  hv 
value  ;  thus  rendering  the  valuing  of  goods  unnecessary  for  collecting  the  duties  ; 
and  the  custom-house  authorities  having  discontinued  to  estimate  them.  The 
value  of  imports  and  exports,  those  for  1  S.i 7  and  18.3S,  'cirrmot  he  correctly 
ascertained. 

Vessels  touching  for  refreshments  ptv  no  tonnage  lines. 

In  lSJ'J,  the  custom-house  authorities  resumed,  by  direction  of  the  Lisbon 
government,  the  system  of  valuing,  as  well  as  averaging,  all  the  commodities  im¬ 
ported  into  Madeira,  showing  their  total  amount  from  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  the  countries  from  which  they  were  brought,  and  the  amount 
imported  from  each  country  respectively. 

Other  alterations  have  been  made;  and  in  consequence  of  the  great  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  diminished  demands  for  their  wines,  a  decree  was 
issued  in  May,  lsi.i,  reducing  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  to  one  half  the 
duties  lexied  in  Portugal:  brandy,  wine,  and  corn,  excepted.  To  encourage 
foreigners  to  visit  and  spend  their  money  on  the  island,  they  arc  by  the  same, 
decree  allowed  to  import  furniture,  duty  free,  on  giving  security,  either  to  re¬ 
export  the  snme  within  IS  months,  or  pay  dutv  for  the  same.  Coal  is  admitted 
free  into  Madeira  and  the  Azores. 

Taulk  of  Coins  circulating  in  Madeira,  the  mine  of  each  in  the  Currenev  of  the  Island. 


Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Mauds  of  Madeira  for  the 
Ls:>s.  IS  Id,  18-11,  I  MU,  and  1813. 


30th  June, 


The  total  revenue  during  the  year  ending  30th  June.  1837.  amounted  to  50, 1  of)/., 
and  in  the  year  ending  30th  June.  lS3y,  to  3.5.733/. 
voi..  it.  7  i. 
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Amount  "I  Duty  collected  on  Articles  ontoroil  at  the  Custom- house  of  Madeira,  for  Island 
Con-umption,  during  the  ^  ears  ending  30th  Juno,  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  18-50. 


Value  of  Articles  entered  at  the  Custom-house  of  Madeira  from  Foreign  Countries,  for 
Island  Consumption,  during  the  Years  ending  30th  of  June.  1850,  and  30th  of 
June.  1841. 


This  statement  does  ii"t  include  the  importations  of  flour  and  grain.  The  imports 
front  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  colonies  on  which  no  duties  are  imposed,  are  con¬ 
siderable.  their  estimated  value  for  the  year  1840,  being  upwards  of  90,000 /. 


Flouii  and  Grain  Imported  into  Madeira,  during  the  Years  ending  the  30th  of  June  1837, 
and  the  30th  of  June,  1838. 


r.u'E  m:  vlrd  islands. 
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British  and  Foreign  Navigation-  and  Trade,  at  the  Ports  of  Madeira,  during  the  \ear 
ending  31st  of  December.  18-43. 


ARRIVE  I). 
NAT!  O  S’.  N  mipN,  Tonnage 


Of  the  121  British  vessels  which  arrived  in  1813,  there  were  — tr»m  Great  Htitnin,  in  bal¬ 
last  30,  with  merchandize  IS.  Indian  cum  and  merchandize  -4,  Indian  com  -4.  e>>als  12,  dry¬ 
goods  1,  wheat  I,  coals  and  butter  1,  coals  and  merchandize  3;  Canaries.  in  balla-t  2.  with  In¬ 
dian  corn  I  :  Gibraltar,  with  Indian  corn  2.  in  ballxst  3  ;  Demorara.  in  ballast  1  ;  Cape  Coa.-t 
C’a«tle,  with  Indian  com  3:  Lisbon.  in  ballast  1;  Hamburg,  in  ballast  I  :  Antwerp,  in 
ballast  I  ;  Trassedeni,  in  hallxst  1  ;  St.  Petersburg,  with  tla\  1 :  St.  John's,  with  cod-tish 
Malaga,  in  ballast  1. 

Of  the  122  British  vessels  which  departed  in  18-43,  there  wens— for  Great  Britain,  with 
wine  nnd  orehella  8,  wine  S,  wine  and  argol  1,  in  ballast  -4  ;  Barbadoes,  with  wine  .I.  wine 
and  onions  1  ;  Jamaica,  with  wine  1  1.  inbalixst  1  ;  Cadiz,  in  ballast  2  :  Sydney,  with  wine 
1,  in  ballast  I  ;  St.  Kitts,  with  wine  2  ;  New  York,  in  ballxst  1  ;  Rio  do  Janeiro,  in  hallxst 
3  ;  Nassau,  with  wine  1  :  Demerarn,  with  wine  (i,  wine  and  onions  3;  St.  Vincent,  with 
wine  3;  Trinidad,  with  wine  1,  wine  and  onions  1  ;  St.  Petersburg,  with  wine  ;  Caps? 
Coxst  Castle,  with  wine  1  ;  Antigua,  with  wine  1  ;  Gibraltar,  in  hallx«t  I,  with  wine  3; 
Grenada,  with  wine  -4 ;  Madras  and  Calcutta,  with  wine  2  v  Calcutta,  with  wine  2,  in  bal¬ 
last  1  :  Dominica,  it!  ballast  1  ;  Singapore,  in  ballxst  1  Buenos  Ayres,  in  ballast  2  ;  Rot¬ 
terdam,  with  wine  I  ;  Van  Dieman’s  Lind,  in  ballast  1 ;  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  in  ballast  2  ; 
Honduras,  in  ballast  1  ;  Quebec,  in  ballast  2:  Coxst  of  Africa,  in  ballast  1,  with  wine  1  ; 
Ceylon,  with  wine  2  ;  Newfoundland,  in  ballast  1;  Canaries,  in  ballxst  2:  Bombay,  with 
wine  1  ;  Cape  ami  Madras,  with  wine  l  ;  Mauritius,  wine  1  :  Seville,  in  ballast  I  :  Faro, 
in  ballast  1  ;  St.  Helena,  with  wine  1:  Charleston,  with  wine  1  ;  Cape  de  Verds,  in  hal: 
last  2  ;  St.  John,  with  wine  and  orehella  1 ;  St.  Michael’s,  in  ballast  1  ;  Valparaiso,  in  bal¬ 
last  1  ;  Tobago,  with  wine  and  onions  I  :  8  vessels  arrived  for  refreshments,  but  did  not 
anchor. 

CAPE  UK  VKItn  ISLANDS. 

-Tins  group  compose  eight  islands  and  several  islets.  Their  general  aspect  is 
mountainous,  rocky,  of  volcanic  formation,  and  scantily  watered.  In  Fogo  there 
is  an  active  volcano.  The  climate  is  very  much  varied  by  extreme  heats  and 
droughts,  from  November  to  July,  and  by  thunder-storms  and  fogs  during  the 
remaining  months.  The  climate  is  consequently  unhealthy.  During  some 
periods  rain  docs  not  fall  for  three  or  four  years.  The  soil  consists  either  of 
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volcanic,  or  calcareous  or  sandy  matter,  generally  dry,  and  in  many  parts  barren 
and  rocky.  Though  vegetation  is  unequal  in  many  parts,  maize,  bananas, 
oranges,  melons,  pomegranates,  and  other-fruits,  and  even  rice,  grow  luxuriantly. 
Maize  and  rice  is  the  chief  food  of  the  people.  The  cotton  and  indigo  plant  are 
indigenous.  'Pise  oranges,  lemons,  melons,  tigs,  and  guavas,  grow  in  perfection: 
sweet  potatoes,  and  some  other  vegetables,  arc  ..Im>  grown.  The  sugar-cane  and 
the  vine  arc  also  cultivated.  It  is  prohibited  to  make  wine. 

Orchella  weed  has  been  monopolized  by  the  government.  The  palm,  ta¬ 
marind  tree,  and  adansonia,  are  the  principal  trees.  The  domestic  animals 
arc  asses,  goats,  and  poultry.  Salt  is  made  of  sea- water  evaporated  in  the  sun. 

Situation  and  Population.  Ac.,  of  tlio  I’nnime  of  Cape  do  Verd,  in  1  S:S  $. 


Hitmsil  and  Foreign  Trade  at. tin-  ('ap.-de  Verd  I -lamb,  during  the  Vear  1S12. 


All  the  productions  of  India,  China,  or  other  countries  of  the  Cast,  or  of  the 
South  Seas,  which  have  once  paid  the  duties  of  import  in  Portugal,  Azores,  &c., 
are  exempted  from  paying  the  same  duty  in  any  other  Portuguese  port. 

All  manufactures  of  Portuguese  industry  exported  from  Portugal,  or  any  of 
her  possessions,  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  duties  of  export  or  im¬ 
port,  in  any  other  possession  of  the  crown  of  Portugal. 


WINES  OK  PORTUGAL  AND  MADEIRA. 


1 1  SI 


Population'  of  the  several  Portuguese  Posses-im 


i  Indio,  in  the  Year  1*32. 


DISTRICTS. 


<I.|*  «ml  lbi>  adjacent  pr„.  j 

I’fOTinrt'of  New  t,uni|m‘.r.  ivj  S  1‘U.IV* 

Fort  «<f  Timcoi . 1  ,  4  *4 

ltlaotl  of  Alictilira .  t  J  fkj'.t 

.Otht-r  parts ;  sit,.  j  i 

!'ortrr«s  *o«i  city  wf  Dauaao.  .  .v,  3I,7.m1 

Fort  cf  I)m>  . . . j  r.4  }  *.V!7 

City  of. Macao . ,i  jtrj  l.W 


! 


Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  East  India  possessions,  lias  dwindled 
away  to  but  little  commercial  consequence.  It  was  at  one  period  a  place  of  im¬ 
mense  trade. 

Macao,  the  Portuguese  factory  in  China,  lias  lately  acquired  some  import¬ 
ance. — See  China. 

The  trade  of  Timor,  of  w  Inch  the  northern  extremity  belongs  to  Portugal, 
consists,  as  to  imports,  of  cotton  goods,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  clnnawarc,  olive 
and  palm  oil,  wine,  bacon,  inferior  woollens,  tea,  hat-,  nankirts,  hardware,  copper 
utensils,  fee.  The  exports  arc  chiefly  sandal-wood  and  Incite  de  mcr.  The  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  provincial  authorities  is  at  Dhelly,  on  the. south  side  of  the  island 
called  Cambi.  The  regulations  with  regard  to  other  foreign  possessions  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  apply  to  this  establishment. 


*  CHAPTER  Y. 

WINES  OK  PORTUGAL  AND  MADJ.tUt. 

Wise  is  the  staple  export  produce  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  island  <  f 
Madeira.  The  principal  port  wine  district  is  in  the  Upper  Douro,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Oporto.  The  inferior  quality  is  called  .  viidio  do  rumo,  and  it  is 
generally  either  drank  or  distilled  iu  the  country.  The  wine  made  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  viidio  do  1'ciloria,  or  factory  wine,  is  that  usually  drank,  often  after 
adulteration,  in  England.  The  complaints  of  the  adulteration  of  the  wines  of 
the  Douro,  led  not  to  a  privation  of  the  abuse  by  competition,  hut  by  trans¬ 
ferring  the  whole  wine  district  to  the  monopoly  of  a  despotically-authorized 
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joint-stock  company.  The  agents  of  this  company  were  empowered  to  class  the 
wines  made,  and  to  fix  the  maximum  price  ;  thus,  in  practice,  securing  to  the 
company  the  power  of  becoming  the  buyers  of  all  the  Douro  wines. 

OroitTO  Wink  Co>iimny. — The  old  monopoly  was  seme  time  ago  abolished. 
Since  then  another  monopoly,  called  the  Agricultural  Wine  Company,  has  been 
instituted;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  whole. system  of  tasting  and  classifying 
the  wines  has  ever  been,  and  will  continue,  one  of  bribery,  favour,  and  every 
sort  of  chicanery. 

It  is  urged  against  the  mwv  monojxdy,  “that  it  is  empowered  to  restrict  the  export  to 
Kuglaml  in  wine  of  the  first  quality  only  ;  thus  depriving  the  merchant  of  the  jiowcr  of 
having  the  wines  Ix'.-t  suited  to  his  customers,-  and  declaring  that  every  class  of  jieople  in 
Kngland  shall  drink  only  [>ort  wine  of  the  first  quality  and  at  the  highest  prices.  That 
the  company's  privileges  and  jiowcrs  have  a  direct  tendency  to  interfere  in  the  most  arbi¬ 
trary  manner  with  the  merchant  in  his  commercial  transactions,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  port  wine  in  Kngland.  A  lilicral  and  cheap  supply  of  port  vine  of  the  first 
quality,  is  to  he  allowed  to  nlj  the  world,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Kngland  from  this  be¬ 
nefit,  as  weii  ,u>  ^“-hling  all  other,  countries  to  have  all  the  cheaper  classes  of  port  wine  in 
profusion. 

“  The  list  of  shipments  lrcn  Ojiorto,  in  18.17,  will  show  that  Kngland  took  .21,000 
pi|H.*s,  and  the  united  world  liesides,  only  -HKX)  pijies.  Thus  the  company,  interfering  in 
every  way  at  Oporto,  without  freedom  of  commerce,  raising  the  price  of  the  article  we 
trade  in  hv  every  possible  means,  is  enabled  to  compete  with  and  undersell  us  in  our 
own  native  and  legitimate  markets,  where  Portuguese  merchants  and  this  very  company 
can  invest  their  capital  in  any  way  they  please,  without  the  slightest  restriction  or  inter¬ 
ference.  The  gross  injustice  of  such  a  system,  ami  the  entire  absence  of  all  reciprocity, 

“  That  it  possesses  the  monojxdv  of  ltrandv,  which  it  is  to  sell  to  the  merchants  at 
20  per  cent  profit,  not  on  the  actual  cost  price,  but  on  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  itself  in  conjunction  with  the  government.  That  the  wine  merchant  has  to  take 
two  nhimcdcs  of  brandy  for  a  tenth  [iart)  to  even-  pijie  of  wine  he  exjiorts  to  Kngland, 
whilst  to  other  countries  he  may  export  his  wine  with  only  a  twentieth  part  of  brandy. 

“  That,  the  classification  of  wines  of  the  Upper  l)ouro,  by  the  tasters  (provadores), 
is  generally  erroneous  :■  a  considerable  portion  of  those  ranked  in  the  first  class  being  only 
fit  for  home  consumption  or  distillation,  and  wanes  of  the  best  kind  being  often  found  iii 
the  second  and  third  classes,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  refuse  (ref'ugo).  What  reliance 
should  lie  placed  on  the  decision  of  the  tasters,  may  lie  judged  from  the  fact  that,  out  of 
77,S‘)-I  pi|«-s  of  the  notoriously  bad  vintage  of  181 1,  they  have  reported  .78,081  pipes  to  be 
wine  of  the  Jirst  quality. 

“  The  British  mcreuants  buy  the  !>est  wine  wherever  they  find  it ;  and  that  ranked  in 
the  lower  classes  is  brought  down  the  Douro,  with  pajiers  (which  arc- often  purchased  at  a 
high  rate)  granted  for  wines  approved  for  ex|>ortntinn  by  the  tasters,  but  rejected  by  the 
ex|wirters.  Willi  such  pa|>ers,  great  quantities  of  liaissada  trine  are  also  brought  from 
places  a  few  miles  above  OjMirto,  and  placed  ill  the  lodges  of  ex[iortcrs  in  Villa  Nova. 

It  is  contended  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  British  merchants  that,  the 
reputation  of  the  wines  of  the  Upper  Douro  should  be  maintained  in  Kngland.  They  are 
therefore  anxious  that  Baissnda  wine  should  not  lie  sent  there  ;  hut  as  the  regulations 
for  preventing  its  introduction  into  Villa  Xova  do  Gaza  are  ineffectual,  they  themselves 
are  obliged  to  export  it,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  dealers  in  low-priced  wines.  It  is 
said  that  more  than  one-eighth  of  ihe  wine  exported  to  Kngland  is  of  this  kind. 

“  Before  the  government  decidcs-upori  the  report  of  the  tasters,  the  exporters  cannot 
safely  buv  new  wines,  nor  can  their  correspondents  in  Kngland  settle  their  plans  for  con¬ 
ducting  tlicir  litis'mc"  during  the  year;  and  frequently  the  decision  of  the  government  is 
jet  made  until  after  the  new  wines  are  lit  for  the  market. 
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*•  British  merchants  export  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  wine  sent  to  England,  atul  hold 
probably  not  less  than  seven-eighths  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  trade.  'Hie  parties 
who  benefit  by  these  regulations  are  the  tasters  and  other  officers  employed,  those  who 
purchase  approvals,  and  the  smugglers." 

Hv  recent  accounts  it  appears  that  the  Agricultural  Wine  Company  is  prac¬ 
tically  bankrupt,  aatl  its  managers  have  applied  to  the  government  for  a  decree  to 
prorogue  the  payment  of  its  debts,  until  the  Cortes  should  legislate  upon  the 
subject.  They  have  had  an  annual  grant  of  money  from  the  government,  and 
the  monopoly  of  the  export  of  port  wine.  We  arc  informed  by  an  undoubted 
authority,  that  the  wines  of  Portugal  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  the  brandy  being  admitted  at  the  wine  duty  in  England:  the 
quantity  of  brandy,  mixed  with  the  wine  exported,  is  4  alumedcs,  or  22  gallons 
per  pipe.  The  quantity  of  wine  thus  strengthened  with  brandy  may,  it  is  stated, 
be  greatly  increased,  after  it  has  paid  the  duly  in  England,  by  adding  water  or 
inferior  nines,  and  often  other  cheap  liquids. 

A  statement  was  published  in  1  825,  showing  that  Portugal  had  exported  in 
twenty-four  years  S'J/,250  pipes  of  wine,  estimated  at  230,880,000  crusados,  or 
about  40,000,000/.  sterling  ;  salt,  to  the  amount  of  31,814,000  crusados ;  and  the 
dry  cod-fish  imported  at  7,520,000  quintals,  valued  at  7S, 047, 500  crusados. 


Statement  of  the  Exportation  of  Wine  from  Madeira,  in  the  Year  1825,  in  Pipes. 


Wise  and  Grain  produced  in  Madeira  during  the  following  Years. 


Statement  of  the  number  of  Pipes  of  Wine,  shipp'd  from  Lislmn  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  1838.  1839,  and  1840, 
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Tin:  following  Table  .-how?  the  Export  of  'Wine  during  the  Year  IS30,  from  Oporto. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HIUT1SII  TIIAHK  WITH  I’OUTlOAt.. 

'I  lie  commercial  interchange  between  England  and  Portugal  has  been  of  long 
standing;  and,  taking  tiie  population  of  the  latter  into  calculation,  of  considerable 
importance.  Hut  if  we,  as  we  justly  may,  attribute  chiefly  to  the  Methuen  Tieaty 
our  greatly  diminished  trade  with  France,  the  importance  of  the  value  of  the 
Hritish  trade  with  Portugal  vanishes,  so  far  as  the  difference  between  the  power 
of  France  to  consume  Hritish  manufactures,  compared  with  that  of  Portugal,  can 
form  a  basis  of  calculation. 


Account  of  the  Official  Value  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Hritain  and  Portugal,  including 
Azores.  Madeira,  and  Ca[>e  de  Venl  Islands,  in  the  following  Years  ;  distinguishing 
the  periods  of  War  and  Peace 


Statement  of  the  A\emge  of  the  Trade  with  Portugal  anil  its  Dependencies,  divided 
into  the  Periods  of  War  and  Peace,  successively. 


Portugal. 


pL»rtu£,«l„ 


.  The  official  values  during  the  latter  period,  ending  1822,  arc  much  higher 
than  the  declared  values. 


BRITISH  TIUUK  Willi  PORTUGAL. 
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Declared  Value  of  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Portugal 


Azores,  and  Madeira,  during  the  following  Years; 

Yearn. 

£ 

Years. 

£ 

1M27  . 

1.1(5(5,(517 

183(5 

1.191,(57(5 

1828 

.  .  1,012,758 

1837  . 

1.132,2(51 

1829  . 

•1.20(5,931 

1838 

1,23s, 721 

1830 

.  .  1.118,7(58 

1839  .... 

1.217,082 

1831  . 

1.05(5,598 

1810 

1.18(5,111 

1832 

.  .  *5-115,750 

1  1811  . 

1,099.100 

1833  . 

1,051,932 

1812 

1,102,7(51 

1831 

.  .  1,701,853 

1  1813 

1 83o  . 

1,(51-1,125 

:  1811 

Sllirrisr;  engaged  in  die  Trade  and  Navigation  between  the  l’nited  Kingdom  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  and  Madeira.  Azores,  and  Canary  Islands. 


i  ,s  w  A  K  I)  s. 


The  number  of  British  ships  which  entered  Lisbon  in  1813  was  .317,- the 
tonnage -122,207  ;  and  in  I  8-12,  35  1  ships  of -19,2(57  tons:  117  vessels  arrived  at 
the  ports  of  St.  Ubes,  Figueirn,  and  Vianna  in  1*13,  being  2.1  more  than  in 
1S-I2.  1GS  British  ships  entered,  and  17-1  sailed  from  Oporto,  in  18-13.- 
hoiiKiOs  and  t olomnl  Mereliamhze  Imported  into  the  I  nited  Kingdom  from  Portugal. 


QrASTrrrrs  nwl  Deel.ired  Value  of  British  ami  rri-.li  Produce  end  Manufactures  Exported  to  Portugal  Proper,  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  during  the  Years  18-11  and  18-12. 

I  noun  UAL  runi’KH.  j  azoues.  I  mahkira.  |  cai*h  vkuu  islands. 
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J  Ministry  of  Marine  »t 


I'lulrrlbf?  hrtd  of  h  or  ergo 


JWluA . 


(*barc/  d'Affair*  *t  nrti««rh 


Tlic  Bank  nf  I.i-lton.  founded  in  1^22.  had  a  eapu.il  m  IM.J  of  about  .  I  (K), 

divided  into  f  1<K)  shares.  '  The  hank  di-count-  lnlo.  mu  liaum;  nunc  tlian  three  month-  to 
niu.  at  o  |kt  rent,  ami  it,  enjoy-  the  singular  hut  valuable  pro ilegc  < .t'  h.uing  its  claim-  mi 
all  e-tat<-s  paid  in  full,  provided  the  estates  amount  to  -o  much.  other  creditor-  being  obliged 
to  content  tiicniselvea  with  a  division  of  the  residue,  if  there  he  any. 


By  a  recent  law  “  it  shall  In*  free  to  all  |«t-o„-  to  pluck  and  collect  mvhelki  in  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  ami  Algarve.  and  in  the  province  of  the  i-land-  of  Madeira  ami  the 
Azores,  with  reservation  of  tin-  ritrht-  of  private  property  to  the  owner-  of  the  land-  on 
which  it  is  produced.  The  exportation  of  orehella  from  the  teiritorv  treated  of  in  the  pre¬ 
cedin';  article.  -hall  henceforth  he.  permitted  on  payment  at  the  re<]>ecthc  eu«tom-hou-cs 
of  a  duty  of  dO  rei- ]>er  lb.  Palace  of  Cintra.  Kith  Jnlv,  is  II. 

■•'mi-;  qi'i:k.\." 

1*0  It  I  t  tit  i;sK  nsilINtl  (OMI'AM. 

The  original  capital  of  this  notable  company  was  about  £  120.000.  Heavy 
duties  were  imposed  on  foreign  fish  to  encourage  this  national  monopoly,  which 
was  held  out  as  one  which  would  he  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Portugal,  and  of 
unlimited  profit,  to  the  shareholder. 

By  an  official  pamphlet,  lately  published  at  Lisbon,  it.  appears  that  no  divi¬ 
dends  have  ever  been  paid,  and  that  the  present  total  value  of  the  as-ets  of  the 
company  amounts  only  to  £.3 -I,; PIG  ;  a  great,  part  of  the  articles  composireg  this 
valuation  consisting  of  perishable  materials  :  thus  showing  a  loss,  exclusive  of 
interest,  of  £85 I,  besides  the  deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  articles  com¬ 
posing  the  Company’s  stuck. 


k\i>  ok  voU-.ii. 


